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PREFACE. 


This  Edition  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carefully  prepared  from 
the  earliest  and  more  modem  Editions.  Where  Commentators 
have  differed  as  to  the  sense  of  obscure  or  doubtful  passages, 
we  have  selected  those  readings  which  we  believed  to  be  most 
Shakspearian  and  best  suited  to  a  popular  Edition. 
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MEMOIR  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


LI  FE  of  peace  and  prosperity  furnishes  but  little  matter  for  a  chro- 
nicle. Such,  doubtless,  with  but  a  brief  interval,  was  that  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  poet,  for  the  record  of  it  is  brief  and  jejune  in  the 
extreme ;  only  to  be  traced  in  registers  and  occasional  notices.  Un- 
happily for  us,  Shakspeare  did  not  find,  amongst  the  manifold  characters  which 
surrounded  him,  a  Boswell,  to  note  down  the  witty  utterances  with  which  his 
'  contemporaries  were  charmed ;  we  have  no  authentic  anecdotes  of  the  "  my- 
riad-mindedi  man,"  as  Coleridge  terms  him,  only  imperfect  and  apocryphal 
traditions.  But  everything  that  is  known  of  him  is  of  value  in  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
lishmen; we  subjoin,  therefore,  a  short  notice  of  his  life,  from  the  few  records 
that  remain. 

William  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  on  St.  George's  Day, 
April  23,  1564.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Shakspeare  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Arden. 

His  family  were  "  gentle  "  upon  both  sides.  His  paternal  ancestor  is  believed 
to  have  fought  at  Bosworth  Field  on  the  side  of  Richmond,  for  he  received  from 
Henry  VII., in  reward  for  **  vaUant  and  faithful "  services,  tenements  and  lands 
in  Warwickshire,  on  which  his  descendants  dwelt  till  the  birth  of  him  who  was 
destined  to  immortalize  their  name.  Shakspeare's  mother  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wylmcote,  (or  Wellingcote,}  in  Warwickshire, 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  and  honourable  family,  deriving  its  name  probably 
from  the  forest  land  on  which  its  possessions  stood. 

The  year  of  Shakspeare's  birth  was  marked  by  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in 
Stratford  ;  but  the  spotted  curse  passed  harmlessly  by  the  cradle  of  the  glorious 
infant ;  whilst  his  then  well-to-do  father  contributed  of  his  means  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  who  had  suffered  by  its  ravages.  The  boyhood  of  Shakspeare,  till 
he  was  ten  years  old,  was  spent,  probably,  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  foster 
his  genius.  On  his  mother's  heritage  of  Asbyes — in  his  father's  nearer  mea- 
dows— the  young  poet  must  have  revelled  in  the  greenwood  shades,  and  amid 
the  daisied  meads,  of  which  he  afterwards  painted  such  sweet  sylvan  pictures. 
The  forest  of  Arden,  the  sheep-shearing  of  Perdita,  the  fairy-haunted  woods, 
Slc^  were  doubtless  memories  of  his  boyhood. 

From  about  the  time  Shakspeare  completed  his  eleventh  year,  the  prosperity 
of  his  family  waned  ;  the  shadow  of  evil  days  gathered  over  the  hitherto  pros- 
perous yeoman.  In  1578,  John  Shakspeare  was  unable  to  pay  poor-rates ;  and 
—happy  and  considerate  must  the  age  have  been ! — he  "  was  left  untaxed." 
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During  these  eleven  years  his  gifted  eldest  son  was  receiving  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Stratford ;  the  nidbters  being  at  that  time 
Walter  Roche,  Thomas  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  Of  the  where  or  how 
that  education  was  completed  we  have  no  record.  That  his  days  of  youthful 
study  ended  early,  we  may,  however,  conjecture,  as  he  married  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  of  Shottery,  a 
substantial  yeoman.  The  bride  was  eight  years  older  than  her  husband.  Be- 
fore Shakspeare  was  twenty-one,  he  was  the  father  of  three  children,  a  daughter 
— Susanna,  the  darling  of  his  after  life, — and  a  twin  son  and  daughter,  Hamnet 
(or  Hamlet)  and  Judith. 

It  is  probable  that  this  rapid  increase  of  family  and  his  father's  decaying 
circumstances,  led  to  the  resolve  of  the  poet  to  seek  a  fortune  in  London.  He 
had  in  the  great  city — which  was  an  El  Dorado  to  the  imaginations  of  country 
folks  in  those  days — a  relative  and  townsman  named  Thomas  Green,  a  cele- 
brated comedian,  who,  in  company  with  the  actors  Burbage,  Slye,  Hemynge, 
and  Tooley,  had  very  recently  performed  at  Stratford — /.c?.,  in  1 584.  Without 
giving  much  credence  to  the  traditionary  scandal  of  Shakspeare  stealing  deer 
from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  grounds  at  Charlecote,  we  may  believe  he  had  by 
some  wild  boyish  freak  given  annoyance  to  the  "  Justice,"  and  thus  added 
another  motive  to  those  which  already  disposed  him  to  leave  his  fair  Warwick- 
shire home.  Doubtless  but  little  inducement  was,  however,  required  to  lure 
him  into  the  world  of  famous  men  whose  renown  then  filled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  whose  grand  memories  surround  his  own,  lighting 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  with  a  galaxy  of  statesmen  and  heroes.  He  himself  early 
declared  that — 

"  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.** 

And  with  his  consciousness  of  mental  power,  he  would  naturally  seek  the  widest 
field  for  its  exercise. 

He  went  to  London  in  1586,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  became  an  actor  and 
adapter  of  plays  for  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre.  In  1 589  he  was  able  to  purchase 
X  a  share  in  it,  and  from  that  time  his  fame  and  good  fortune  grew  rapidly.  His 
dramas  became  known  and  appreciated,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  hon- 
oured by  the  generous  praise  of  Spenser,  in  the  "  Tears  of  the  Muses.** 

In  1593  appeared  his  first  poem, "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  written  probably  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  theatrical  performances  in  London,  caused  by  the  plague 
of  1 592.  It  was  published  by  himself ;  the  printer  being  a  Stratford  man  (pro- 
bably an  old  acquaintance)  named  Richard  Field.  That  it  was  successful  we 
cannot  doubt,  as  the  next  year  his  "  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  "  issued  from  the 
same  press.  Another  poetical  laurel  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Spenser ;  and 
common  tradition  ascribes  to  this  period  a  gift  made  to  him  by  Lord  South- 
ampton (the  friend  of  Essex),  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  order  that  he  might 
complete  a  meditated  purchase. 

The  full  tide  of  prosperity,  which  he  had  indeed  "  taken  at  the  flood,"  now 
bore  the  great  dramatist  of  all  ages  swiftly  on  its  waters.    The  Queen — whose 
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grand  character  he  could  so  well  appreciate— smiled  on  him,  and  deigned  to 
direct  and  call  forth  his  genius  ;  while  England's  most  chivalrous  nobles  were 
his  friends.  "  Probably,"  says  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  delightful  "  Caxtoniana," 
**his  (Shakspeare's)  personal  intimacies  assi3ted  to  the  perfection  of  his  deli- 
neations of  the  manners  and  mind  of  the  being  we  call  gentleman— of  a  Bas- 
sanio,  a  Gratiano,  a  Benedick,  an  Orlando,  a  Mercutio,  &c.,  not  to  speak  of 
the  incomparable  art  with  which  he  retains  to  Falstaff,  in  despite  of  all  the  fat 
knight's  rogueries,  the  character  of  the  wit  who  has  equality  with  princes." 

The  date  at  which  Shakspeare's  first  drama  appeared  is  uncertain.  That  he 
was  a  renowned  dramatist  in  1591,  Spenser's  praise  of  him,  published  in  that 
year,  proves.  Rowe  was  not  able  to  discover  any  character  in  which  he  was 
remembered,  as  an  actor,  except  that  of  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet ; "  nevertheless, 
the  instructions  to  the  players  in  that  tragedy  show,  how  perfect  was  his  know- 
ledge of  the  histrionic  art,  and  how  perfect  the  taste  which  would  have  guided 
his  own  performance — probably  too  good  for  such  rude  spectators  as  those  who 
assembled  at  the  Globe,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  used  to  tragedies  in  King 
Cambyses'  vein — all  rant,  murder,  and  horrors.  In  1596  a  great  sorrow  fell 
upon  the  poet ;  his  only  son  Hamnet  died,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  ; — a  bitter 
grief  must  it  have  been  to  one  whose  tenderness  and  warmth  of  affection  ap- 
pear from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his  age  to  have  been  equal  to  his  genius. 
Shakspeare  was  a  good  son,  as  well  as  a  genial  and  generous  friend.  His 
parents  shared  his  prosperity.  He  helped  them  with  his  influence  and  his 
purse ;  redeemed  his  mother's  mortgaged  property  in  "  Green  Arden,"  and— 
purchasing  a  large  and  pleasant  dwelling  in  his  native  place — brought  his 
parents  home  to  dwell  there. 

He  did  not  yet,  however,  retire  from  the  stage.  He  liad  a  house  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  his  London  home ;  his  visits  to  Stratford  were  periods  of  rest 
and  recreation,  probably  also  of  quiet  literary  labour.  He  continued  purchas- 
ing property  near  his  country  home ;  manifesting  prudence  and  common  sense 
in  aflEsurs  of  the  world  ;  and  a  sound  discretion  in  ^11  things. 

It  is  supposed  that  Shakspeare  quitted  the  stage  finally  in  1604,  as  his  name 
Joes  not  appear  on  the  list  of  players  after  the  production  of  Ben  Jonson's 
**  Sejanus,"  in  1603.  He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune,  estimated  by  Gildon 
(in  his  Letters  and  Essays)  at  300/.  a  year,  ^qual  to  rather  more  than  a  thou- 
sand a  year  at  the  present  day,  and  had  then  only  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years. 

And  now,  happy  in  cherishing  the  age  of  his  parents,  in  seeing  his  daughter 
Susanna  a  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  in  entertaming  his  friends,  Shakspeare 
passed  twelve  years  of  well-earned  repose  ;  the  darling  alike  of  Nature  and  of 
Fortune. 

He  cultivated  his  land,  planted  the  famous  mulberry  tree,  and  at  this  time 
published  bis  exquisite  Sonnets,  which  had,  probably,  been  written  in  his  youth. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  Coleridge,  who  says :— "  These  extraordinary 
sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines  each  ;  and,  like  the  passion 
which  inspired  them,  the  sonnets  are  always  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
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pression,— -continuous,  if  you  regard  the  lover's  soul, — distinct,  if  you  listen  to 
them,  as  he  heaves  them  sigh  after  sigh.  These  sonnets,  like  the  *  Venus  and 
Adonis,'  and  the  *  Rape  of  Lucrece,'  are  characterised  by  boundless  fertility  and 
laboured  condensation  of  thought,  with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and 
metre.  These  are  the  essentials  in  the  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards 
habit  and  consciousness  of  power  teach  more  ease."  He  returned  occasionally, 
however,  to  London,  and  was  never  forgotten  by  the  noble  friends  his  genius 
had  secured.  Lord  Southampton —great  from  his  personal  qualities — styles 
him  in  a  letter  "  my  especial  friend."  Queen  Elizabeth  had  honoured  him  with 
personal  notice  and  favour ;  James  I.  "  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to. 
write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mister  Shakspeare,"  and  the  testimony  of  his  fel- 
low-actors,—of  his  rivals,— and  of  the  poets  of  the  age,  all  tell  how  worthy 
Shakspeare  was  of  love  as  well  as  of  renown. 

He  who  was  "for  all  Time"  did  not  fail,  as  we  have  seen,  of  winning  the 
golden  opinions  of  his  own  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  years 
from  that  grand  period  of  our  national  story,  we  can  still  find  no  better  words 
to  eulogize  him  than  his  own  : — 

"  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world — This  was  a  nuin  I " 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Shakspeare's  death  was  hastened  by  the  hospitable 
entertainment  he  bestowed  on  Ben  Jonson  and  Drayton,  who  visited  him 
shortly  before  his  last  illness ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  been  ill  for 
some  short  time  previously,  as  in  the  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  "  rested 
from  his  labours"  his  will  was  prepared;  it  was  signed  by  him  in  the  March 
preceding  his  death.  He  expired  on  his  birth-day,  April  23rd,  1616,  aged 
52,  having  secured,  during  his  comparatively  short  life,  an  eternity  of  fame. 

"  He  was,"  says  Aubrey,  who  lived  only  twenty-six  years  after  his  death,  "a 
handsome,  well-shaped  man,  verie  good  company,  and  of  a  verie  ready,  plea- 
sant, and  smooth  wit." 

Shakspeare  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in 
the  great  Church  of  Stratford,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
bearing  the  following  Latin  distich  :— 

"  Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet." 

On  the  gravestone  in  the  pavement  is  the  well-known  inscription  which  ap- 
pears (in  conjunction  with  certain  modern  notions  of  making  a  show  of  all 
belonging  to  the  poet)  to  have  been  a  prophetic  injunction,— 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here : 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  boues.** 

In  the  year  1741  another  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey  (near  the  south  door  in  Poets'  Comer),  under  the  direction  of 
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Pope,  Lord  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Martyn.  It  was  the  work  ol 
Scheemaiker  after  a  design  of  Kent's. 

The  actors  at  each  of  the  London  theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  it,  (which  were  paid  by  the  public,)  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  gave  the  ground. 

**  Anne  Hathaway  ^  survived  her  husband  eight  years.  His  favourite  daugh* 
ter,  Susanna,  married  a  physician.  Dr.  Hall,  and  left  an  only  child,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  married  first  to  Mr.  Nashe,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  of 
Abingdon,  Northamptonshire ;  she  died  childless.  His  younger  daughter, 
Judith,  married  a  Mr.  Quiney,and  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  before 
they  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  Consequently,  with  Lady  Barnard  ex- 
pired the  last  descendant  of  Shakspeare. 

To  his  country  has  descended  the  rich  inheritance  of  his  fame ;  we  should 
rather  say,  to  the  world ;  for  wherever  the  tongfue  of  England  shall  hereafter 
be  spoken,  the  works  of  him  who  enriched  and  preserved  it  will  descend,  a 
fount  of  wisdom,  wit,  and  poetry,  of  teaching  and  of  pleasure,  for  all  ages. 

No  writer  ever  so  perfectly  represented  the  entire  genius  of  his  country ; 
hence  probably  he  is  so  especially  the  idol  of  the  people ;  so  completely  identi- 
fied with  their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  is  an  authority  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  events  of  life  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  believing  that  things  old 
and  new,  from  the  discoveries  of  his  own  day  to  those  of  the  present,  were 
dreamed  of  in  the  "  philosophy "  of  Shakspeare.  The  national  pride  in  its 
great  dramatist  is  well  expressed  in  the  sonorous  and  not  inelegant  compli- 
ment of  Dr.  Johnson  : — 

"  When  Learning's  trinmph  o'er  his  barb'rou«  foes, 
Ftrec  rear'd  the  stage,  trnmortal  Shakxpeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  raany-colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain." 
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Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi,  nunc  Regis  'Angiitr,  6*<'., 
decimo  quarto^  et  Scotia  quadragesimo  nono.    Anno  Domini  x6x6. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  William  Shakspeare,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memorj',  (God  be 
praised,)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and 
form  following  ;— that  is  to  say  : 

First  J  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping,  and 
assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds  of  lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  maimer  and  form  fol- 
lowing :  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  por- 
tion, within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration  after  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  to  her  after 
my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendering  of,  or 
giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of, 
to  surrender  or  grant  all  her  estate  and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto 
her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforesaid,  in 
the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington, 
unto  my  daughter  Susannah  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three 
years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my 
executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the  rate  afore- 
said :  and,  if  she  die  within  the  said  term,  without  issue  of  her  body,  then  my 
will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece, 
Elizabeth  Hall ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors  during 
the  life  of  my  sister,  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be 
paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall 
remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst 
them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three 
years,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath 
the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  over- 
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seers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto 
her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she 
shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life ;  and  after  her 
decease  the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have 
any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  my 
decease ;  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three 
years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her, 
and  the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will 
given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  executors  and  overseers,  then  my 
will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband 
as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all 
my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ; 
and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford, 
wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve  pence. 

Item  J I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hart,  and 

Michael  Hart,  five  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall,  all  my  plate  that  I 
now  have  (except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl),  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford,  aforesaid,  ten  pounds ; 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  my  sword  j  to  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  five  pounds ;  and 
to  Francis  Collins,  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent., 
thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnet]  Sadler  twenty-six  shillings 
eightpence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  Gent.,  twenty-six  shil- 
lings eightpence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  my  godson  William  Walker,  twenty 
shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash,  Gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  eightpence ; 
and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty-six  shillings  eightpence ;  and  to  my  fellows,  John 
Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six  shillings  eight- 
pence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for 
the  better  enabling  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Strat- 
ford aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages 
or  tenements  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  bams,  stables,  orchards, 
gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and 
being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  or  taken  within  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton, 
and  Welcome,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick ;  and  also  all 
that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robin- 
son dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the 
Wardrobe;  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements, and  hereditaments  whatsoever; 
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to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurten- 
ances, unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ; 
and,  after  her  decease,  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  to  the 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default 
of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of 
such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  issuing;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons 
lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be,  and  remain  to 
the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males  ;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece 
Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing  :  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing  ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shak- 
speare  for  ever. 
Item^  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 
lUm^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith,  my  broad  silver-gilt 
bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plates,  jewels,  and  household 
stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses 
discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent., 
and  my  daughter  Susanna,  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors  of  this 
my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas 
Russell,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Collins,  Gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do 
revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  In 
witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

By  me, 
WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 
Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 

Fra.  Collins, 

Julius  Shaw, 

John  Robinson, 

Hamnet  Sadler, 

Robert  Whaticott. 

Probatum  fuit  testamentum  Suprascriptum  apud  London,  Coram  Magistro 
William  Byrde,  Legum  Doctore,  &c.,  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii, 
Anno  Domini  1616  ;  juramento  Johannis  Hall,  unius  ex  cui,  &c.,  de  bene, 
&c.,  jurat,  reservata  potestate,  &c.  Susannas  Hall,  alt.  ex.,  &c,  eam  cum 
venerit,  &c.,  petitur,  &c. 
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WILLIAM   SHAKSPEARE. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


Akoso,  Kingof  NapUs. 

Sebastian,  ku  brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duhi  of  Milan, 

Antonio,  his  brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of 

Milan, 
Ferdinaxul,  son  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
Gonzalo,  an  honest  old  Counsellor, 

^^*        \  Lords, 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 
Tiincolo.  a  Jester, 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners, 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero. 


Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit, 

Iris.         . 

Ceres.       ) 

Tuno,        \  Spirits, 

Nymphs,  j 

Reapers,  ^ 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 


Scene,— 7i&^  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  afterwards  an  uninhabited  Island, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea.— A  Storm  with 

Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Mast.  Boatswain  ! 

Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer? 

Mast.  Good,  speak  to  the  mariners :  fall 
to  't  yanely,  or  we  run  ourselves  aground : 
bestir,  bestir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts  !  cheerly.  cheerly, 
xny  hearts !  yare,  yare :  take  in  the  topsail  ; 
tend  to  the  master's  whistle. — Blow,  till  thou 
hnst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough  1 
£it/ler  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand, 
Gonzalo,  an4  others. 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's 
the  master?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant,  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our 
kbour  :  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient.  [storm. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence!  What 
care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king?  To 
cabin  :  silence :  trouble  us  not.  [aboard. 

dm.  Good;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself. 
You  are  a  counsellor :  if  you  can  command 
Aese  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the  peace 
of  the  present ,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more  ; 


use  your  authority :  if  you  cannot,  eive  thanks 
you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
ready  in  ^our  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  It  so  hap. — dieerly,  good  hearts! — 
Out  of  our  way,  I  say.  [Exit. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  : 
methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon 
him;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows. 
Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging !  make 
the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own 
doth  little  advantage  I  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be 
hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Boatswain* 

Boats,  Down  with  the  topmast !  yare ; 
lower,  lower!  bring  her  to  try  with  main- 
course.  [A  cry  within.]  A  plague  upon  this 
howling !  they  are  louder  than  the  weather,  or 
our  ofhce. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give 
o'er,  and  drown  ?    nave  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling, 
blasphemous^  incharitable  dog  t 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

AnL  Hang,  cur,  hang  I  you  whoreson,  in- 
solent noisemaker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be 
drowned  than  thou  art. 

Gon.  I  '11  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nul-sheU, 
and  as  leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold.  Set  her  two 
courses  ;  off  to  sea  again  ;  lay  her  off. 


uiyi?r. 


eu  uy  >wJ  v.^'  v^ 
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THE  TEMPEST. 


Act  I. 


Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar,  All  lost  1  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all 
lost !  [Exeunt. 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be.  cold  ? 

Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prajrers !  let 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs.  [us  assist  them, 

Seh.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This    wide-chopp'd    iascal,  —  would,    thou 

mightst  he  drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  I 

Gon,  He'll  be  hang*d  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him^ 
\A  con/used  noise  within."] — "  Mercy  on  us ! " 
— "We  split,  we  split!  *  —  ** Farewell,   my 
^vife  and  children  I " — "  Farewell,  brother  I  ' 
— *•  We  split,  we  split,  we  split  1  "^ 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.      [Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  fur- 
longs of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ; 
long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything.  The 
wills  above  be  done !  biit  I  would  min  die  a 
dry  death.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— rA^  Island:  before  the  Cell  of 
Prospero. 
Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 
Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you 

have- 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking 

pitch,  [cheek, 

But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    O,  I  have  suflfer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel, 
Whohad,  nodoubt,  somenoblecreatures  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart  I    Poor  souls  1   they 

peri^'d. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement.  Tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done.    Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 
Pro,  No  harm 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee. 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  1  thee,  my  daughter !) 

who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  :  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell. 
And  thy  no  greater  father.         Mira.  More  to 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts,     [know 
Pro.  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.    Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So  : 
\Lays  down  his  robe. 
Lie  there,  my  art — ^Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  ;  have 


comfort. 


The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,   which 

touch' d 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee. 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard' st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st 

sink.    Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  fiirther. . 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  "Stay,  not  yet. ' 

Pro.  The  hour 's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  : 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.   Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast 
Out  three  years  old.  [not 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  pcr- 
Of  anything  the  im^ge  tell  me,  that  [son  ? 
Hadh  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tisfaroff; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.   Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 
Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.   But 
how  is  it.  [else 

That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,ere  thou  cam 'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 
Mira,  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  TMrelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve 
year  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 
Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy 

father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess^ — ^no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from 
Or  blessed  was  t  we  did  ?  [thence  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd 
But  blessedly  holp  hither.  [thence ; 

Mira.  O  \  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  1  have  tum'd  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.     Please  you 
further.  [Antonio,— 

Pro.  My   brother,   and   thy   uncle,  calld 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  I— he  whom,  next  thyself. 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  hira  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Pirospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  re- 
in dignity ;  and.  for  the  liberal  arts,     [puted 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
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The  gofemment  1  cast  upon  iny  brother, 
And  to  mj  state  grew  stranger,  being  trans- 
ported. 
Asd  rapt  in  secret  stodies.    Thy  fadse  uncle — 
Dost  thoa  attend  me  ? 
Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pr9.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  advance,  and 

whom 
To  trash  for  overtopping  ;  new  created 
The  creatures    that  were  mine,    I   say,  or 

chang'd  them. 
Or  else  new  form'd  them  :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear :  that  now  he  was 
Tbe  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
Aad  sock'd   my  verdure  out  on  't. — ^Thou 
attend'st  not. 
Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 
Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I,  thus  neglecting  woridly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  doseness.  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  tnit  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'eroni'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature ;  and  my  trust, 
like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  tdsebood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus 

knded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 
Bat  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Mi1k>  havii^.  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
^fade  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  hb  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  sub- 
stitution. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  an  prerogative : — Hence  his  ambition 
Dost  thou  hear  ?  [growing. 

Mira.    Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 
Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part 
he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for.  he  needs  will  be 
Abtobte  Milan.   Me,  poor  man ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal 

royalties 
He  thinks  roe  now  incapable  ;  confederates 
^  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of 

Napks 
To  |ive  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Sab)ect  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
Tbe  dukedom,  vet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 
Mira,  O  the  heavens  f 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event; 
then  tell  me 
Ifthis  might  be  a  brother.    Mira.  I  should  sin 
To  think  out  nobly  of  my  grandmother :  . 
Good  wombs  have  borne  iKid  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother^s  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu  o'  tbe  premises,^ 


Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,  -^ 
Should  orescntly  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open  [ness. 
The  gates  of  Milan  ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  dark- 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  \  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further,^ 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  busi- 
ness [story 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  thi 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro,  Well  demanded,  wench  : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they 

durst  not, — 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me, — nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea  ;  where  thev  pre- 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd,    [par'd 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us/ 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us  ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  I        Pro.  O !  a  cherubin 
Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me  !  Thou  didst 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven,    [smile. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  fuU 

salt. 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up  [me 

Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so.  of  his 

gentleness, 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
From  my  own  librarv,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  1      Pro.  Now  I  arise  : — 
\Puts  on  his  robe  a^ain. 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  naade  thee  more 

profit 
Than  other  princesses  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 
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Act  I 


Mira,  Heavens  thank  you  for 't !  And  now, 
I  p>ray  you,  sir, — 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind),  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. — 

Bv  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
>fow  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore  ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  tut  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever   after  droop. — Here   cease   more 
questions ; 
,  Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way; — I  know  thou  canst  not 
choose. —  [Miranda  sleeps. 

Come  away,  servant,  come  I  I  m  ready  now : 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come  I 

Enter  Ariel.  [T  come 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master!  grave  sir,  haill 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride      [task 
On  the  curl'd  clouds  :  to  thy  strong  bidding, 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 
Pro.  Hast  thou,  spint, 
Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade 
thee? 
Ari.  To  everjr  article. 
i  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  Aam'd  amazement :  sometimes  I'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  dis- 
tinctly, [precursors 
Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  moment- 
ary fcracks 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Nep- 
tune                                        ftremble, 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ?    Ari.  Not  a  soul 
But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the 
vessel,  fnand, 

Then  all  a-fire  with  me  ;  the  king's  son,  Ferdi- 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair.) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd  ;  cried.  '  Hell  is 
And  all  the  devils  are  here.'  {empty. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 
Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 
Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd  ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before:  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  kings  son  have  I  landed  by  himself ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 


His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

'The  mariners,  say  how  thou  hast  dispos'd, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Ari,  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where 

once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd  ;    fhid  : 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufier'd 

labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  dispers'd.  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote, 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 
Supposing   that   they  saw    the   king's  ship 
wreck'd.  [charge 

And  his  great  person  perish.  Pro.  Ariel,  thy 
Exactly  is  perform'd  :  but  there's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses ;  the  time  'twixc 
six  and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  predously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?    Since  thou  dost 
give  me  pains. 
Let  meremember  thee  what  thou  hast  promb'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now !  moody  ? 

What  is  't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari,  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more ! 

Ari.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings  :  thou  didst 
To  bate  me  a  full  year.  [promise 

Pro,  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much  to 
Of  the  salt  deep, — '  [tread  the  ooae 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost.    Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro,  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!     Hast 

thou  forgot  fenvy. 

The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and 

Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast.     Where  was  she  bom? 
speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier.    Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I 

must,  [been. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast 

Which  thou  forget'st.     This  damn'd  witch, 

Sycorax. 

For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier,  [did, 
Tho^  know'st,  was  banish 'd  :  for  one  thing  sb# 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true? 

-4 r».  Ay,  sir.  [withchlld^ 

Pro,  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought 
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And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors.  Thou,  my 
slave.  [vant : 

As  thou  report'st  thyself,  was  then  her  scr- 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhort'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison' d,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years  ;  within  which  space  she  died, 
And  left  thee  there ;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy 
groans  [island 

As  UsX.  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  was  this 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.    Art.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing.  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Cahban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best 

know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the 

breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out.  [gape 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Prv.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till  [oak, 
Tbou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spiriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so  ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari,  That's  my  noble  master  ! 

Wlsat  diall  I  do? say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Av.  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the 
sea :  be  subject 
To  M>  Jq^fat  hot  dune  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.  Go.  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't :  go,  hence  with  dili- 
gence. [Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  I  thou  hast  slept 
Awake !  T^ell ; 

J/crw.  [  Waking.]  The  strangeness  of  your 
story  put 
Heaviness  in  me.        Pro.  Shake  it  off.  Come 
We'll  visit  Csdiban,  my  slave,  who  never  [on  ; 
Yields  ns  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir. 

I  do  not  bve  to  look  on.    Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 
We  cannot  miss  him  :  he  cioes  make  our  fire, 
Feidi  in  our  wood  ;  and  serves  in  offices 
Tint  profit  us.— >\^at  ho !  slave  I  Caliban  I 
Thou  earth,  thou  I  speak. 

Cai.   [Within.]    There's    wood    enough 
within.  [ness  for  thee  : 

Pr9.  Come  forth,  I  say :  there's  other  busx- 
Cbme,  thou  tortoise !  when? 

Rt-tnter  Ariel  likt  a  water-nymfh. 
Fine  apparition !  My  quaint  Ariel, 


Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.         My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.    [Exit. 

Fro,  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  1  {himself 

Enter  Caliban.  [brush'd 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  I  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er  i  [have  cramps, 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up; 
urchins  [work. 

Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 
All  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,   each  pinch    more 
Than  bees  that  made  them.  [stinging 

CaL  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou    tak'st  from  me.    When    thou 
camest  first,  [wouldst  give  me 

Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  maa  st  much  of  me  ; 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd 

thee. 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle. 
The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and 

fertile : 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  I-^All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax.  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  1 
For  I  am  ail  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here 

you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  test  o'  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness:    I 
have  us'd  thee.  [thee 

Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'^ 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  tc  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  ho !— would  it  had  been  done  I 
Thou  didst  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill  1  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee 
each  hour  Tsavage, 

One  thing  or  other:  when  thou  didst  not. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble 

like 
A  thing  most  bmtish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known  :  but  thy 
vile  race,  fgood  natures 

Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with  ;  therefore  wast 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock.  [thou 

Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;   and  my 
profit  on't  [you. 

Is,  I  know  how  to  curse  :  the  red  plague  rid 
For  learning  me  your  language  I 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence  I 
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Fetch  us  in  fuel;   and  be  quick,  thou  wert 
best,  [malice  ? 

To  answer  other  business.  Shrug'st  thou. 
If  thou  neglect'st.  or  dost  tmwillingly  [cramps, 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal,  No,  pray  thee  I — 

Ijiside.y  I  roust  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro,        So,  slave  ;  hence  !    \^Exit  Caliban. 
^e-ttiUr  Ariel  invisibU^  playing  and  singing  ; 
Ferdanajid/oltawing  him, 

Ariel's  Song. 
Come  itnto  these  yellono  sandsy 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Court sied  when  you  have^  and  kiss'd, 

{ The  wild  waves  whist, ) 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark/ 
Burden.  Bowgh^  wowgh,       [Dispersedly. 

The  watch-dogs  bark  : 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh,       [Dispersedly, 

hark,  hark  /  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer^ 
Cry,  Coch-cMhodle-doo. 
Per,  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  tb'  air, 

or  th'  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  ;— and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters. 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  foUow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather  : — ^but  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 
Pull  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  / 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Hark  I  now  /  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell, 
[Burden  :  ding-dong. 
Per,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown  d 
father. 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 
Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  ad- 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond*.  [vance. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about  1  Believe  me.  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  :— but  'tis  a  spirit. 
Pro.  NOf  wench  ;   it  eats  and  sleeps,  and 
hath  such  senses  [seest, 

As  we  have,  such ;  this  gallant,  which  thou 
Was  in  the  wreck  ;  and,  but  he's  something 
stain'd  [call  him 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thoumight'st 


A  goodly  person  :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine  ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro,    [Aside.]        It  goes  on,  I  see. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit! 

Within  two  days  for  this.  [I'll  free  thee 

Per,  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  1— Vouchsafe,  my 

prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is, —O  you  wonder ! 
— If  you  be  maid,  of  no  ?  Mira,  No  wonder, 
But  certainly  a  maid.  [sir; 

Per,  Myknguage!  heavens  1— 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  spook  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  Howl  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  beard 
thee? 
Per,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  won- 
ders 
To  hear  thee  spefdc  of  Naples.    He  does  hear 

me; 

And,  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 

Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 

The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  men^ ! 

Per.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke 

And  his  brave  son,  being  twain.       [of  Milan, 

Pro,    [Aside.]  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control 

thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't  :—At  the  first  sight 

[Aside, 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  :— delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this  \—{To  Fer.]  A  woid, 

good  sir; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a 
word.  pThis 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ? 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw  ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  1      Per.  O !  if  a  viigin» 
And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make 
The  queen  of  Naples.  [you 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more— 

[Aside.]  They  are  both  in  cither's  powers :  but 

this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.— [TV  Fer.]  One  word 

more :  I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thy- 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it  [sdf 

From  me,  the  lord  on't. 
Per.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house,  [a  temple : 
Good  things  Will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 
Pro.       [To  Fer.]  FoUow  me.— f  r<;  Mira.] 
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Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.— {r^ 

Fcr.J  Come ; 
rn  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink  ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  musdes,  withered  roots,  and 

husks 
Wherein  the aoom  cradled.  FoDow.  F^rr.  No; 
I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.         {Ht  dratos. 

Mira,  O  dear  fether  ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  hun,  for  [say, 
He's  gentle,  and  not  feaifiil.  Pro.  What  i  I 
My  foot  my  tutor  ?— Put  thy  swcHd  up,  traitor ; 
AVbo  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy 

conscience 
Is  sopossess'd  with  guilt:  come  from  thy  ward, 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father  1 

Pr9.  Hence  I  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Afira.  Sir,  have  pity  : 

m  be  his  surety.  Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 
Shan  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  f  [What ! 
Tboa  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes 
as  he.  [wench  1 

Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :    Foolish 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Aiira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Come  on  ;  obev : 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again,     [are  : 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them.       Fer.  So  they 
My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  Other's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's 

threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Beboki  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  th'  oirth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of ;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  [Aside.']  It  works.— [7V»  Fer.]  Come 

on. —  [Follow  me.  — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  X—^To  Fer. J 

\To  ArieL]  Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort ; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  :  this  is  unwonted, 
WhKh  now  came  nom  him. 

Pro,  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art,  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  [To  Fer.]  Come,  follow.    Sp^  not 
for  him.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.    Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

EtUerAknaOt  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonsdo, 

Adrian,  Francisco,  am/  others. 


Qom.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have 
f  So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape    [cause 
is  much  beyond  our  loss.   Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common :  every  day.  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  mer- 
chant, [miracle. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  lYjrthee,  peace. 

Sed,  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

SeS.  Look,  he's  win(fing  up  the  watch  of 
his  wit ;  by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon,  Sir,— 

Se^.  One:— tell.  [offer'd, 

GoH.  When  every  grief  is  entertam'd,  that's 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Sei.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you 
have  spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Sei.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, —     [vou  shoulti. 

An/.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift^  he  of  his 

Alon.  I  pr'jTthee,  spare.  ,  [tongue  1 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  but  yet— 

Sed.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Se»,  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  Tlie  cockrel. 

Sed.  Done.  The  wager 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Se^.  A  match.  [sert, — 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  oe  de- 

SeA.  Ha,  ha,hal 

Ant.  So  you're  paid.  fsible, — 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inacces- 

Sed.  Yet— 

Adr.  "Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender, 
and  delicate  temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Sed.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learn- 
edly delivered.  [sweetly. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most 

Sed.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  t^  a  fen. 

Gon,  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live.  [life. 

Sed.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  { 
how  green  f 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Sed.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much.  [totally. 

Sed.  No;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  (which  is  indeed 
almost  beyond  credit,)— 

Sed.  As  many  vouch 'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,   being,  as  they 
were,  drenched  in  the  sea,  hold  notwithstand" 
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in^  their  freshness  and  glosses ;  being  rather 
pew  dyed,  (hah  stain' d  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
would  it  not  say,  he  lies  ?  [port. 

Seb,  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  re- 

Gon,  Methinks.  our  garments  are  now  as 
fresh  as  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric, 
at  the  marriage  of  the  king's  fisur  daughter 
Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  pros- 
per well  in  our  return. 

Adr,  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with 
such  a  paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon*  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that  I  How  came 
that  widow  in?    Widow  Dido ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  iEneas 
too  ?  good  lord,  how  you  take  it  i 

Adr,  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  vou  make 
me  study  of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not 
of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

G<ht,  I  assure  you,  Carthage.  {harp. 

Ant,  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous 

Seb.  He  hath  raised  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make 
ea^next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in 
bis  pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the 
sea,  bring  forth  more  islands. 

Gon,  Ay? 

Ant,  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  [To  AlonTj  Sir.  we  were  talking,  that 
our  garments  seem  now  as  fresh  as  when  we 
were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage  of  your  daughter, 
who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb,  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido  ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon,  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the 
first  day  I  wore  it  ?    I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant,  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon,  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's 
marriage? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears, 

against  [never 

The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had 

Married    my  daughter  there !    for,   coming 

thence. 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.    O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live  : 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold 

head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
^''mself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 


To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis 

bow'd. 

As  stooping  to  relieve  him.   I  not  doubt, 
He  came  auve  to  land. 

Alon,         No,  no,  he's  gone,     [great  loss, 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African  ;  [daughter. 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb,  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd 
otherwise 
By  all  of  us,  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o*  the  beam  should  bow.  We  have 

lost  your  son. 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  "Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :   the 
fault's  floss. 

Your  own.       AUn,  So  is  the  dearest  ot  the 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian,    [ness. 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentle* 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb,  Very  well. 

Ant,  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all.  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy.       Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant,  He'd  sow't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon,  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would 
I  do? 

Seb,  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  V  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  con- 
traries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  ; 
No  sovereignty, — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on  't. 

Ant,  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth 
forgets  the  beginning.   , 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should 

produce, 

Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 

Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 

Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring 

forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,  all  abimdance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects? 

Ant.  None,   man  ;  all  idle ;   whores  and 
knaves. 

Gon,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern. 
To  excel  the  golden  age.  [sir. 
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Stk.  'Save  his  majesty  I 

Amt.  Long  live  Goozalo  1 

Ccn.  Aud, — do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? 

Atom,  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk 
nothing  to  me. 

Com,  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and 
dki  H  to  minister  occasion  to  these.gentlemen, 
who  are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs, 
that  they  always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,  *Twas  ^u  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gm.  Who,  m  this  kind  of  merry  fooling, 
am  nothing  to  yon  ;  so  you  may  continue,  and 
lancfa  at  nothing  stilL 

Ami,  What  a  blow  was  there  given  I 

Sit.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

G9JK.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle  : 

you  would  lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if 

she  would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without 

changing. 

£»/cr  Ariel,  invisible^  flaying  soUmn  music, 

Stb.  We  wouM  so,  and  then  go  a  bat- 
fowling. 

Ani.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gom.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  J  will  not  ad- 
venture my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you 
langfa  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

AtU,  Go  sleq>,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sUet  but  Alon..  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

Alim,  what,  all  so  soon  asleep  I    I  wish 
mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts : 
They  are  indin'd  to  do  so.  [I  find 

Seh.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter.         Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 
'  WiO  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your 
And  watch  your  safehr.  [rest, 

Alon,  Thank  you:  wondrous  heavy. 

[Alonsoi/^/.    ^JTf/ Ariel. 

Sib,  What  a  strange  drovnriness  possesses 
themi 

Ant,  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb,  Why 

iXyth  it  not,  then,  our  eyelids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Mysdf  diiqxis'd  to  sleep. 

Ant,  Nor  1  :  my  spirits  are  nimble, 

lliey  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
Tbey  dropp  d  as  t>y  a  thunder-stroke.     What 
might,  [more : — 

Worthy  iiebastian ?— O I  what  might?— No 
And  yet,  methinks.  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  should'st  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks 

thee ;  and 
My  strong  iinagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Sd,  What,  art  thou  waking  7 

Ani,  Do  yon  not  hear  me  speak? 

Stb.  I  do ;  and  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.  What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  %iride  open ;   standing,  speaking, 
And  yet  so  iast  asleep.     .  [moving. 


Ant,  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep,— die,  rather ; 
Whiles  thou  art  waking.  [wink'st 

Stb,  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores.  [you 

Ant,  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  : 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  roe ;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb,  Well ;  I  am  Standing  water . 

Ant,  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb,  Do  so :  to  ebb. 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me.  Ant,  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it  I  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it  I  Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run,  [on  : 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth .  Seb,  Pr'ythee,  say 
The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yiekl. 

Ant,  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earth'd,  hath  here  almost  per- 
suaded 
(For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade),  the  king  his   son's 

alive, 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb,  I  have  no  hope 

That  he  's  undrown'd. 

Ant,  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  jrou  1  no  hope,  that 

way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  bevond. 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ?  [with  me, 

Seb,  He's  gone. 

Ant,  Then,  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples?   Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant,  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that 
dwells  [from  Naples 

Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  top  slow,)  till  new- 
bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she  that,  from  whom 
We  were  all  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act,  [again; 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue;  wnat  to 
In  yours  and  my  discharge.  [come, 

Seb,        What  stuff  is  this  !— How  say  you  ? 
'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of 

Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant,  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  Hew  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  bach  to  Naples  f— Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  waJte  I  —  Say,  this  were 
death  [no  wor% 

That  now  hath  seis'd  them ;  why,  they  wcitt 
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Th^a  now  tbey  are.  There  be,  that  can  rule 

Naples 
As  well  as  be  that  sleeps ;   lords,  that  can 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily,  [prate 

As  this  Gonzalo  ;  I  myselC  couM  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O.  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  I  vrhat  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement  1    Do  you  imderstand 
Stb,  Methinks,  I  do.  [me? 

Ant,  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remembei', 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before ;  my  brother's  serv- 
ants 
Were  then  m  v  feUows ;  now  they  are  my  men. 
Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience, —         [kibe, 
Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a 
'T would  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  1  feel  not 
This  deity  in  m^  bosom :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be 
they,  [brother, 

And  melt,  ere  they  molest!  Here  lies  your 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's 
dead ;  [of  it, 

Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  vrink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.  For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  '  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
ril  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword :  one 

stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee.  [pav'st, 

Ant.  Draw  together, 

And  when  I  rear  mv  hand,  do  you  the  Uke, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

^  Seb.  O,  but  one  word.  [  They  converse  apart. 
MusU.     Reenter  AxkX,  invisible. 
Art.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees 
the  danger  [forth, 

That  vou,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  thee  living. 
[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-eyd  conspiracy 

His  tiwu  doth  take  : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  of  slumber,  and  beware  : 
Awake!  Awake/ 
Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 
Gon,  Sow»  good  angels,  preserve  the  king! 
[  They  wake. 
Alon.  Why,  how  now!  ho,  awake!  Why 

are  you  drawn  ? 
Vherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 


Gon.  What's  the  matter 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  you 

repose,  {ini 

Even  now,  we  heard  a  hoUow  burst  of  bellow 

Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  *t  not  wak 

It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly.  (Vou 

Alon.  1  heard  nothing 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster' 

car. 

To  make  an  earthquake?  sure  it  was  the  roa 

Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir.  I  heard 

humming,  [im 

And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awak 

I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eye 

open'd, 

I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise 

That's  verilv.    'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  ot 

guard,  [weapon* 

Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let's  draw  ou 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  mak 

For  my  poor  son.  [farther  searc 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island.  Alon.  Lea 

away.  [Exit  with  the  other. 

Ari.  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what 

have  done :' 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  ^eek  thy  son.    [EjMi 

Scene  II.    Another  Part  of  the  Island. 
Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood, 

A  noise  of  Thunder  heard, 
Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sudcs  u 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Pro^>er  fall,  an 

make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  I    His  spirits  hear  m< 
And  yet  I  needs  must  corse.     But  they'll  nc 
pinch,  [min 

Fright  me  with  urehin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  th 
Nor  lead  roe,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  : 
Sometime  likeapes.  thatmoeand  chatterat  mi 
And  after.bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  whic 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way.  and  mouc 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with   adders,   who  with   clove 

tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Lo!  now!  lo! 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his.  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  :  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance^  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  1 
bear  off  any  weather  at  all.  and  another  ston 
brewing ;  I  hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind :  yon< 
same  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one.  looks  lik 
a  foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his  liqao: 
If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before.  I  kna 
not  where  to  hide  my  head  :  yond'  same  clod 
cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls.— -Whi 
have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish?    Dead  c 
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alive?  A  fish':  he  sroelU  like  a  fish  ;  a  very 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of  not  of 
the  newest  Poor-John.  A  strange  fish  I 
Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and 
had  bat  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool 
there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver  :  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange 
beast  there  makes  a  man  :  when  they  will  not 
give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
&y  cot  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like 
a  man  t  and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'  my 
troth  !  1  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion  ;  hold  it 
no  longer ;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an  islander, 
that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunderbolt 
[T'kMader.]  Alas  !  the  storm  is  come  again 
my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gabeidine 
there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  misery 
acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows, 
will  here  shxoud,  till  the  dregs  of  the  storm  be 
past. 
£M/er  Stephano^  Hnging;  a  boUU  in  his  hand, 

Ste.     /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 
Here  shall  I  die  ashore  :-^ 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's 
funeral :  well,  here's  my  comfort 

\pHnks. 
The  master^  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner^  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  card  for  Kate  ; 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go  hang  ! 
She  lav'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 
Yd  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where  er  she  did 
itch: 
Then,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  but  here's  my 
Gomfofft.  [Drinks, 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils 
here  ?  Do  you  pnt  tricks  upon  us  with  savages. 
and  men  of  Inde?  Ha  1  I  have  not  'scaped 
drowning,  to  be  afeared  now  of  your  four  legs  ; 
for  it  hath  been  said.  As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  on  four  \sf^  cannot  make  him  give 
ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while 
Stephano  breathes  at's  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me :  Ol  ^ 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with 
four  legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it.  an  ague. 
Where  the  devil  shomd  he  learn  our  language  ? 
I  will  give  him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that : 
V I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and 
get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present  for 
any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat  s-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me.  pr'ythee :  I'll 
tiring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk 
after  the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  : 
if  be  have  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go 
near  to  remove  his  fit.  If  I  can  recover  him. 
and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take  too  much 
lor  hmi :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 


Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou 
wilt  anon.  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now 
Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your 
mouth  ;  here  is  that  whk:h  will  give  language 
to  you,  cat ;  open  your  mouth :  this  will 
shake  your  shaking.  I  can  tell  you,  and  that 
soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend ; 
open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice  :  it  shouM 
be— but  he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils. 

0  I  defend  me  t 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most 
delicate  monster !  His  forward  voice,  now,  is 
to  speak  well  of  his  friend  ;  his  backward  voice 
is.  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all 
the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him,  I  ^'11 
help  his  ague.  Come.  Amen !  I  will  pour 
some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin,  Stephano  I 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy! 
mercy  t  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I 
will  leave  him  ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano  I — ^if  thou  beest  "Stephano, 
touch  me,  and  speak  to  me :  for  I  am  Trin- 
culo  : — be  not  afeard, — thy  good  friend  Trin- 
culo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth. 
I'll  puU  thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be 
Trinculo's  legs,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very 
Trinculo,  indeed  1  How  cam'st  thou  to  tie 
the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can  he  vent 
Trinculos? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with,  a 
thunder-stroke.  But  art  thou  not  drowned, 
Stephano  ?  I  hope  now.  thou  art  not  drowned. 
Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the 
dead  moon-calf  s  gaberdine  for  fear  of  the 
storm:  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O 
Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scaped  I 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  roe  about ;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant. 

Cal.  [Aside.]  These  be  fine  things,  an  if 
they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celesdal  liquor : 

1  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou 'scape?  Hqw  cam'st 
thou  hither  ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou 
cam'st  hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack, 
which  the  sailors  heaved  overboard,  by  this 
bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  a- 
shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
true  subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here:  swear,  then,  how  thou  escapedst. 

Trin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck  :  I 
can  swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou 
canst  swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a 
goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man  :  my  cellar  is  in 
a  rock  by  the  sea-side,   where  my  wine  is 
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hid.  How  now.  moon-calf !  how  does  thineague? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Stt.  Out  o"  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I 
was  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

CaL  I  have  seen  thee  in  her.  and  I  do  adore 
thee ;  my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy 
dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Stt,  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book ; 
I  will  furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents ;  swear. 

Trin,  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very 
shalbw  monster. — I  afeard  of  him  ?— a  very 
weak  monster. — ^The  man  i'  the  moon  ?  a  most 
poor  credulous  monster  I — Well  drawn,  mon- 
ster, in  good  sooth.  [island  ; 

CaL  I  '11  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o*  the 
And  I  vrill  kiss  thy  foot :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin,  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll 
rob  his  bottle. 

Cat.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :   I'll  swear  myself 
thy  subject. 

Stt,  Come  on  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin,  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at 
this  puppy-headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy 
monster!  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat 
him, — 

Sit,  Come,  kiss. 

Trin,  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in 
drink :  an  abominable  monster  ! 

Cat,  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs  ;   I'll 
pluck  thee  berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  b^  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin,  A  most  ridiculous  monster !  to  make 
a  wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cat,  I  pr'ytnee,  let  me  bring  thee  where 
crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  vdll  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's-nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  ctust'ring  filberts,  and  sometimes  I'll  get 
thee  [with  me  ? 

Young  scamels  from  the  rock.   Wilt  thou  go 

Stt.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way.  without 
any  more  talking. — ^Trinculo,  the  king  and  all 
our  company  else  being  drowned,  we  will 
inherit  here. — Here  ;  bear  my  bottle. — Fellow 
Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

CaL  Fartwellt  masttr  ;  fartwtll,  fartwtU, 
[Sings  drunktnly. 

Trin,  A  howling  monster,  a  drunken 
monster. 

Cal.  No  mart  datns  III  makt/orjish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  rtquiring. 
Nor  scrapt  trtnchtr^  nor  wash  dish  ; 
'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  masttr^Gtt  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day  I  hey-day,  freedom  !  free- 
dom !  hey-day,  freedom  I 

Ste,  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way. 

lExtunt, 


ACT  III. 

Scene  l.—Bt/ort  Prospero's  CtlL 

Enttr  Ferdinand,  btaring  a  log. 

Per,  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and 
their  labour  [ness 

Delight  in  them  sets  ofT:  some  kinds  of  base- 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me.  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's 

dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :  O  f  she  is 
Ten  times   more   gentle   than   her   father's 
crabbed,  [move 

And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  re- 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says 

such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  roy 
Most  busy  lest,  when  I  do  it.  [labours  ; 

Enter  Niiranda ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira,  Alas !  now,  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard  :  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to 
pile  I  [bums. 

Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  ypu :  when  this 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.      My 

father 
Is  hard  at  study  ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself : 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Per,  O  most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  dischaii^e 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you'll  sit  down. 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray,  give  me 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile.  [that ; 

Per,  No.  precious  creature  : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undei^o, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  ahouki  do  it 
With  much  mora  ease ;  for  roy  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Poor  worm  I  thou  art  infected  ; 
This  visitation  shows  it. 

Afira,  You  look  wearily. 

Per,  No,  noble  mistress;  'tis  fresh  morn- 
ing with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.  I  do  beseech  you,  — 
Chiefljr  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda.— O  my  father  I 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Per,  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  I  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard  ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bond- 
age 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
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Hat«  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
Ulih  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  qnanel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you.  O  you  1 
So  petiect.  axxl  so  [werless,  are  created 
Of  eveiy  creature's  best. 

Mira,  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glas^  mine  own ;  nor  have  1  seen 
Moce  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good 

friend. 
And  my  dear  father:  bow  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skilHess  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
rrbe  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
Korean  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father  s  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince.  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(1  wouki,  not  so  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.— Hear  my  soul 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did  [spj^  : — 
My  bean  fly  to  your  service  ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer,  Oheaven !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  1  sp<ak  true :  if  hollowly,  invert 
>Vhat  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief !  I,  . 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you.         Mira,  I  am  a 
To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.  [fool, 

Prg,  \Asule.']  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  1    [grace 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not 
offer 
Vrlttt  I  desire  to  give  ;  and  much  less  take 
\Vhat  I  shall  die  to  want.    But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  higger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful 

canning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
1  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
YoQ  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
MTbethcr  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira,  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fer.  Aj,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  't :  and 
Till  half-an-bour  hoice.  [now  farewell, 

Fer,  A  thotisand  thousand  ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mira. 

Pn.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  suipris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 


At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book'; 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit 

Scene  II.— Another  Pari  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  hottU^  Stephano,  nnd 

Trinculo. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  : — when  the  butt  is  out,  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  there- 
fore bear  up,  and  board'em.— Servant*monster, 
drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this 
island  !  They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this 
isle  :  we  are  three  of  them  ;  if  the  other  two 
be  brained  like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid 
thee  :  thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he 
were  a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set 
in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his 
tongue  in  sack ;  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot 
drown  me ;  I  swram,  ere  I  could  recover  the 
shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,  by 
this  light. — ^Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no 
standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither  :  but  you'll  lie,  like 
dogs ;  and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if 
thou  beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cat.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick 
thy  shoe.  I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  va- 
liant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster : 
I  am  in  case  to  justle  a  constable  :  Why,  thou 
deboshed  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a 
coward,  that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to- 
day? Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being 
but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster? 

Cal.  Lo.  how  be  mocks  me  I  wilt  thou  let 
him,  my  lord  ! 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he!— that  a  monster 
shouM  be  such  a  natural !  [pr'ythee. 

Cal.  Lo.  lo.  again  1  bite  him  to  death,   I 

Ste.  Trinculo.  keep  a  ^ood  tongue  in  your 
head :  if  you  prove  a  mutmeer,  the  next  tmt — 
The  poor  monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall 
not  suffer  indignity.  f pleas'd 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be 
To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry,  will  1 ;  kneel,  and  repeat  it :  I 
will  stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 
Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to 
a  tyrant,  a  sorcerer,  that  by  bis  cunning  hath 
cheated  me  of  this  land. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou  ; 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee :  . 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more 
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in  his  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some 
of  your  teeth. 

Trin,  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste*  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — \To  Cali- 
ban.]   Proceed. 

CaL  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will. 
Revenue  it  on  him— for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

St€,  That's  most  certain.  [thee. 

Cat,  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve 

Ste,  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed? 
Canst  thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cat.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  I'll  yield  him  thee 
asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Art.  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not. 

CaL   What  a  pied  ninny's  this?     Thou 
scurvy  patch  ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's 

gone. 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are.  [show  him 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger : 
interrupt  the  monster  one  word  further,  and, 
by  this  hand,  I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors, 
and  make  a  stock -fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing. 
I'll  go  further  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied  ? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes him^^ 
As  you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie : — Out  o*  your 
wits,  and  hearing  too  ?  —  A  pox  o'  your 
bottle !  this  can  sack  and  drinking  do. — A 
murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the  devil  take 
your  fingers  I 

Cal.  Ha,  ha.  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale, — Pr'ythee 
stand  further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,   as  I  told  thee,   'tis  a  custom 
with  him  [brain  him, 

r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books  ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot.  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him. 
As  rootedly  as  I.    Bum  but  his  books  ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam.  and  she  ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  least. 

S'te,  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 


Cal.  Ay,  lord  ;  she  will  become  thy  bed.  I 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood,    [warrant, 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  .  hi5 
daughter  and  I  will  be  king  and  queen,  (save 
our  graces ! )  and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be 
vweroys. — E)ost  thou  like  the  pk>t,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat 
thee ;  but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good 
tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  halfhour  will  he  be  asleep; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal,  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of 
pleasure. 
Let  us  be  joamd  :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,   monster,  I   will  dc 

reason,  any  reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo.  let 

us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  skouVem;  and  skout  'em 

Thought  is  free,  [and flout  'em  , 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

J  Ariel  P^ys  the  tune  on  a  Tator  and  Pipe 
te.  What  is  this  same? 
Trin,  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  playec 
by  the  picture  of  Nobody. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man.  show  thyself  ii 
thy  likeness:  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  a 
thou  list. 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  I 
SU.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :   I  def 
thee. — Mercy  upon  us  I 
Cal,  Art  tiiou  afeard  ? 
Ste.  No.  monster,  not  I. 
Cal.  Be  not  afeard  :  the  isle  is  full  of  noises 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  an 

hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instrumeni 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  sometime 

voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  Ion?  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,    i 
dreaming.  frich* 

The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  sho 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wiUc'< 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  mi 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 
Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 
Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by  :  I  rememh 
the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  lei 
follow  it,  and  after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — I  woui 

I  could  see  this  taborcr  !  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  1*11  follow,  Stephano. 

\Exeun 

Scene  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  GonzaU 

Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  la'kin,  I  can  go  no  turtner,  sir 
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Mj  <^  bones  ache  :  here's  a  maze  trod,  in- 
deed, [patience, 
Tboogh  fbrtb-rights,  and* meanders!  by  your 
I  Deeds  must  rest  me. 

Ahm.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  loi^ier  for  my  flatterer  :  he  is  drown'd, 
Wliom  thus  we  stray  to  find;  and  the  sea 

mocks 
Oar  frustrate  search  on  land.  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ami.  \Ande  to  Seb.]  I  am  right  glad  that 
he's  so  out  of  hope. 
Do  oot,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  rcsolv'd  to  effect. 

S*b.  {Aside  to  Ant.J     The  next  advantage 
Wai  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant,  [Aside  to  Seb.]       Let  it  be  to-night ; 
For.  DOW  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Win  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh.  [more. 

Seb.  [Aside  to  Ant.]       I  say,  to-n^ght  *  no 
SoUmm  amd  stramge  musie;  and  nrospero 

ohetM,   imvisible.      Enter  several  strange 

Shapes,  bringing  in  a  banquet:  they  dance 

ab^ui  it  Vfi^  gentle  actions  of  salutation  ; 

amd^  inviting  the  King^  b'c,  to  eat^  they 

depart,  [friends,  hark ! 

Alon.   What  harmony  is  this?  my  good 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon,  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  1  What 
were  these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phcenix'  throne ;  one 
At  this  hour  reigning  there,  [phoenix 

AnX.  I'll  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  wast  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  in  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them.      [lie. 

Gon,  If  in  Naples 

t  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders.       [me  ? 
p^or,  certes.  these  are  people  of  the  island.) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape, 

yet.  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many.  nay.  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.']  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there 
Are  worse  than  devils.  [present, 

Aion,  I  cannot  too  much  rouse. 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound, 

expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  ezceUent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran,  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we 

have  stomachs. — 
l^nrt  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 


Alon,  Not  I.     [we  were  boys. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.  When 
Who  wouU  believe  that  there  were  moun- 
taineers [hanging  at  them 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which 

now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  win  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last ;  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 
Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  Ariel  like  a 
harpy;  claps  his  wings  upon  the  table;  and^ 
with  a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes, 
Ari.  You   are   three   men  of  sin,  whom 
destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  worid, 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up  ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst 
men  [mad ; 

Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you 
[SeeingA\on. ,  Seb. ,  &c. ,  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang 
and  drown  [fellows 

Their  proper  selves.    You  fools !  I  and  my 
Arc  ministers  of  fate :  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swordsare  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at 

stabs 
Kill  the  stUl-closinr  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  m  my  plume ;  my  fellow- 
ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your 

strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.    But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul 

deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,   all  the 

creatures. 
Against  your  p>eace.  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard 

you  from 
(Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,   but  heart's 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing.  [sorrow. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder  :  then,  to  soft  music, 
enter  the  Shapes  again,  and  dance  with 
mocks  and  mowes,  and  carry  out  the  table. 
Pro.   [Aside.]   Bravely  the  figure  of  this 
harpy  hast  thou  [ing  : 

Perform'd.  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  dcvour- 
Of  my  instruction  bast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
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In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high 

charms  work» 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my 

power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,   (whom  they  suppose  is 

drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling.     [Exit  abovt. 

GoH.  V  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir, 
In  this  strange  stare  ?  [why  stand  you 

A  Ion,  O.  it  is  monstrous !  moastrous ! 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  meof  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i*  the  ooze  is  bedded  ;  and 
I'll   seek    him    deeper   than   e'er    plummet 

sounded. 
And  with  him  there  fie  mudded.  [Exii» 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant,  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Con.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their 
great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits.— I  do  beseech  you, 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr,  Follow,  I  pray  you.    [Exeunt. 


hCT  IV. 


Scene  \.— Before  Prosperous  Cell, 
\  Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test:   here,  afore 

Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.    O  Ferdinand  ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off^ 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Per.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  ac- 
quisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
AH  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister  d. 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  hcwens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-cy'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 


That  you  shall  hate  it  both  ;  therefore,  ts. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you.  fhei 

Per.  As  I  he 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  de 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong' st  st 

gestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 
When  I  shall  <hink,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  i 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below.  [founder 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own, 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant,  Arid 
Enter  ArieL 
Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  h* 
I  am.  [ser\' 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  I 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.  Go,  bring  the  rabbi 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to   t 

place: 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me.    Art.  Present! 
Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 
Ari.  Before  you  can  say,  "Come,  "and  **Gi 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  "So,  so. 
Each  one.  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 
Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.   Do  not  t 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  calL  [proa< 

ArL  Well,  I  conceive.     [Ex 

Pro,  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  d 
liance  [stn 

Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  c 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood  :  be  more  abstemiou 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow ! 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  si 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver.     Pro.  Well. 
Now  come,  my  Ariel  1  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than   want   a   spirit :    appear,    a: 

pertly. — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes  ;  be  silent.    [Soft  mus 
A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 
Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  ri 
leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  livenibbhngshee 
And  flat  meads,  thatch 'd  with  stover,  them 

keep; 
Thy  .banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spungy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  tt 

broom  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves 
Being  lass-lorn  ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  sterile,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air:  the  queen 
the  sky, 
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Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I. 
Bids  thee  kave  these  ;  and  with  her  sovereign 

grace, 
Here  cm  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport ;  her  peacocks  fly  amain 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 
Enter  Ceres. 
Ctr.  Hail,  many-coloured  messenger,  that 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ;  [ne'er 

Who.  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  roy  flowers 
Diffttsest  honey-drops,  lefreshing  showere  : 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  ;  why  hath  thy 

queen  [green? 

Somnxm'd  me  hither,  to  this  shott-grass'd 

Irts,  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me.  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thoU  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  thev  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn.  Iris,  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid  ;  I  met  her  deity  [son 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her 
Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought  they  to 

have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
TiH  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  ;  but  in  vam  : 
Mans  hot  mink>n  is  return'd  again  ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows. 
Swears  be  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with 
And  be  a  boy  right  out.  [sparrows. 

Ctr,  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 
Enter  \MXiO, 
Jun,  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?    Go 

with  roe.  [be. 

To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 


Jon.  Honour^  riches,  fnarriage-hlessingt 
Long  c»miittuance,  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  f 
Juno  sings  her  blessing  on  you^ 

Ctr.  Earth's  increase,  ^ison  plenty. 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty  : 
Viites,  with  dust' ring  bunches  growing ; 
Plants^  with  goodly  ^rden  bowing; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest ^ 
in  the  very  end  of  harvest  t 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 
Fer.  Thb  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 

Hamonioos  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 

To  think  these  spirits  ? 
Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 

My  present  fancies. 
Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever : 


So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,^  and 

send  Iris  on  employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 

There's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be 

Or  else  our  spell  is  raarr'd.  [mute, 

/ris.  You  nymphs,  call'd   Naiads,  of  the 

winding  brooks,  [looks, 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless 

Leavevour  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green 

Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate-nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen»  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  : 
Make  holiday  :  your  rve-straw  hats  put  on,  . 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 
Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited :  they 

join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dctnce; 

towards  the  end  whereof  Prospero  starts 

suddenly^  and  speaks ;  after  which^  to  a 

strange,  hollow^  and  confused  noise,  they 

heavily  vanish.  [spiracy 

^ro.  (Aside.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  con- 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates. 
Against  my  life :  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is   almost  come.— [To  the   Spirits.]     Well 
done  ;— avoid, — no  more. 

Per.  This  is  strange :  your  father  s  in  some 
That  works  him  strongly.  [passion 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay  d  :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fiabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solenm  temples,  the  great  gk>be  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stufT 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd  : 
Bear  with   my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity,  [troubled. 
If  you  be  pleas'd.  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk. 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Per.  Afira.    We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought !— [TV  them.]  I 
— Ariel,  come  !  [thank  you. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy 
pleasure  ?  Pro.      Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander ;  when  I  presented 
Ceres, 
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I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro,  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these 
varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  yon,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with 
drinking ; 
.So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  grorund 
For  kissine  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.  Then  I  beat  ray  tabor ; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd 

their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music  :  so  I  charm 'd  their  ears, 
That.oUf-like,  theymylowingfoUow'd,through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  fiirxes,  pricking  goss,  and 
thorns,  [them 

Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins :  at  last  I  left 
I'the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul 
O'erstunk  their  feet.  [lake 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari,  I  go,  I  go.  \Exit, 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ;  * 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers.     I  will  plague  them  all. 
Even  to  roaring. 

Re-^nUr  Ariel,  loatUn  wiih  glisterimg  ap- 
parel^ 6fc, 
Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 
Prospero  and  Ariel  remain   unseen.    Enter 

Caliban.  Stephano.  and  Trinculo,  a//  wet, 

Cal.  Pray  you.  tread  softly,  that  the  blind 
mole  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than 
played  the  Tack  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine. — Do  you  hear,  monster? 
If  I  should  take  a  displeasure  against  you. 
look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  fieivour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall   hoodwink    this   mischance:   therefore 

speak  softly ; 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin,  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool. — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dis- 
honour in  that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.   That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting 
yet  this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste,  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be 
o'er  ears  for  my  labour. 

Cat.  Pr'ythee,my  king,  be  quiet  Seestthou 

here,  [enter. 

This  is  the  mouth  o'thc  cell :  no  noise,  and 


Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this 

isknd 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

Trin,  O  king  Stephano !  O  peer !  O  worthy 
Stephano  1  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  b  for 
theel 

Cal,  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin,  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  be* 
tongs  to  a  frippery.— O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste,  Put  off  that  goivn,  Trinculo ;  tiy  this 
hand,  I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it.  [you  mean. 

Cal,  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool!  what  do 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?    Let's  along. 
And  do  the  miuder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with 
Make  us  strange  stuff.  [pinches : 

Ste,  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line, 
is  not  this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin 
under  the  line :  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to 
lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do  :  we  steal  by  line  and  level, 
and't  like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a 
garment  for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded, 
while  I  am  king  of  this  country  :  * '  SteaJ  by  line 
and  level, "  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate ;  there's 
another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon 
your  fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal,  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose 
our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers  :  help  to 
bear  this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is. 
or  I'll  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom  ;  go  to ; 

Trin.  And  this.  [cany  this, 

Ste,  Ay,  and  this. 
A  noise   of  hunttrs   heard.     Enter  divers 

Spirits,  in  shape  0/ hounds,  and  hunt  them 

ahout ;  Prospero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro,  Hey,  Mountain,  hey! 

Ari.  Silver !  there  it  goes.  Silver  ! 

Pro,  Fury,   Fury!    there.  Tyrant,    there! 
hark,  hark  1 
[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  theii 

joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinew** 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain,    [make  them. 

Ari,  Hark !  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.   At  this 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies :         [hour 
Sliortlv  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  of  freedom  :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 
SC£NE  l.^Be/are  the  all  of  Prospero. 
Euttr  Prospero  in  his  m^gic  robes;  andAnei> 
Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head; 
Mj  charms  creek  not ;  my  spirits  obey  ;  and 
time  »  [day? 

Goes  aprigbt  with  his  carriage.     Hows  the 
Art.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my 
You  said  our  work  shouM  cease.  pord, 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

Wheo  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.    Say,  my 
Hofw  fares  the  king  and 's  followers  ?    (spirit, 
Art.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  £Eishion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them  :  all  prisoneis,  sir» 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your 
o^ :  pung, 

They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.  The 
Uis  facDther,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  dis- 
tracted ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  '*  The  good  old 
lord  Gonzalo  ; ' '  ||drops 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  wmter's 
From  eaves  of  reeds ;  your  charm  so  strongly 

works  them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 
Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 
Pro.  And  mine  shall 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feel- 
OC  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself,  [ing 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
I^ssioo  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou 
art?  [to  the  quick. 

Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fiiry 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is         [tent, 
In  virtae,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  peni- 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further?  Go,  release  them,  Ariel 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore, 
And  tbey  shall  be  themselves. 
Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.    [Exit. 

Pr9.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing 
lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  becomes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
HTiereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose 

pastime-. 
Is  to  make  midm'ght-mushrooms  ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedlmm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous 

winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
^et  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  ghren  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  siout  oak 


With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  pro- 
montory [pluck'a  up 
Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  wak'4  their  sleepers  ;  oped,  and  let  them 

forth 
By  my  so  potent  art   But  this  pugh  magic 
I  here  abjure  ;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 
Bunr  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  music. 

Re-enter  Anel :  after  him,  Alonso,  with  a 
frantic  gesture^  attended  by  Gonzalo  ;  Se- 
bastian and  Antonio  in  like  manner^  at- 
tended by  Adrian  and  Francisco  :  they  all 
enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made, 
and  there  stand  charmed;  which  Prospero 
observing,  speaks. 
A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull  I    There 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. —  [stand. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves 

apace; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
llieir  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow'st.  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  roe  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh 

and  blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature  ;  who,  with  Se- 
bastian, .  [strong.) 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  for- 
give thee,                                  [^standing 
Unnatural  though  thou  art! — ^Their  under- 
Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of 
them  [Ariel, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell : — 

[Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 
Ariel  re-enters,  singings  and  helps  to  attire 
Prospero. 
Ari.    Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  /  : 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bafs  back  1  do  fly 
After  summer,  merrily: 
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Merrily^  merrily^  shall  /  livt  now. 
Under   the  blossom  that  hangs  on   the 
hough.  [miss  thee ; 

Pro,  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel !   I  shall 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — ^so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  khig's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art  : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  master,  and  the  boat* 

>  swain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place  ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari,  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  {Exit. 

Gon.  All    torment,   trouble,   wonder,   and 
amazement 
Inhabits  here  :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body  ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

A  Ion,  Whe'r  thou  heest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  since  I  saw 

thee, 
The  affliction  of  mv  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me  :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon    me  my  wrongs.  — But  how 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ?         [should  Prospero 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age;   whose  honour 

cannot 
Be  measur'd,   or  confin'd.       Gon.  Whether 
Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear.  [this  be. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain : — Welcome,  my  friends 

all:— 
[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant.]  But  you,  my  brace 

of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 
I  here  could  pluck  bis  highness'  frown  upon 
And  justify  you  traitors  :  at  this  time        [you, 
I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [Aside."]  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No.— 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir.  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know, 
Thou  must  restore. 

A  Ion.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thv  preservation  : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours 
since  [lost, 

Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore  ;  where  I  have 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir. 

A  Ion,  Irreparable  is  the  loss  ;  and  patience 


Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro,  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft 

grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon,  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late  ;  and,  support- 
able [weaker 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you  ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter.      Alon.  A  daughter? 

0  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in 

Naples,  [I  wish 

The  king  and  queen  there  I  that  they  were, 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your 
daughter  ?  [lords 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.  I  perceive,  these 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  yaw  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  cer- 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke  [tain, 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan  ;  who  most 
strangely  [was  landed, 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd, 
To  be  the  lord  on't.    No  more  yet  of  this  ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  sir  ; 
This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  at- 
tendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing  ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers 

Ferdinand  and  "Mimnda.  playing  at  chess. 

Mira,  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world,     [should  wrangle, 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Fer,  Though  the   seas  threaten  they  an 

I  have  curs' d  them  without  cause,    fmerafiil 

[Fer.  kneels  to  Alon 

Alon.  Now.  all  the  blessing: 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !   O  brave  nev 
That  has  such  people  in't !  [world 

Pro.  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  ihw 

wast  at  play  !  [houi^ 

Your  eld'st   acquaintance   cannot   be    thret 
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Is  she  the  goddess  that  has  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer,  Sir,  she's  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine  ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.    She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Recdv'd  a  second  life  ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me.        Alon,  I  am 
But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I  [hers  : 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro,  There,  sir,  stop. 

Let  us  not  buxden  our  remembrances 
>K^th  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

G<m.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down, 

yoagods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

Ahn.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo  ! 

G^m.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that 
his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?    O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars :  in  one  voyage 
Did  Oaribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;    Prospero  his 

dukedom 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us.  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own.  [hands : 

Ahn.  [To  Fer.  and  Mir.!    Give  me  your 
Let  grief  and  sonx>w  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  1 

Gott.  Be  it  so  :  Amen  I 

Re-emUrAne\,  vnih  the  Master  <zir</  Boatswain 
amaztdly  following, 

0  Wm^c  sir !  look,  sir  !  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

Ti&s  fellow  could  not  drown.  —  Now,  blas- 
phemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on 
shore  ?  [news  ? 

Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?    What  is  the 
Boats,  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship. — 
Which,  but  three  glares  since,  we  gave  out 

split.— 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Art,  [Aside  i^  Pro.]    Sir,  all  this  service 
Have  I  done  since  I  went. 
Pfo,  [Aside  to  Ari.]    .      My  tricksy  spirit ! 
Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events  ;  they 
strengthen  [you  hither  ? 

From  strange  to  stranger. —Say,  how  came 
Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strire  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
Aad  (bow  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under 
batches. 


Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 

noises  [chains. 

Of    roaring,    shrieking,    howling,    jingling 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd  ;  straightway,  at  liberty  : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship  ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please 

you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  fix>m  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 
Ari,  [Aside  to  Proj  Was't  well  done  ? 

Pro,  [Aside  to  Ari.  J  Bravely,  my  diligence. 

Thou  shah  be  free. 
Ahn.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men 

trod  ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of :  some  oracle        piege. 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge.        Pro,  Sir,  my 
Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd 

leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These   happen'd   accidents;    till   when,    be 

cheerful.  Come  hither,  spirit ; 

And  think  of  each  thing  well. —[/*«</«  to  Ari.] 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  ; 
Untie  the  spell.    [Exit  ArieL]    How  (Sues 

my  gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 
Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 
Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and 
let  no  man  take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but 
fortune. — Coragio !  bully-monster,  Coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear 
m  my  head,  hero's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  in- 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid     [deed  1 
He  will  chastise  me.        Seb.  Hal  ha! 
What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish.  and.  no  doubt,  marketable. 
Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men.  my 

lords, 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true.    This  mis-shapen 

knave, — 
His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and 

ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me  :  and  this  demi- 

devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
No  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,   my  drunken 

butler? 
Seb.  He  is  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine  ? 
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Alon,  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  where 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?— 
How  cam  st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I 
saw  you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of 
my  bones :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 
Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  I 
Ste*  0 1  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano. 

but  a  cramp. 
Pro,  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 
'  Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 
Alon,  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I 
look'd  on.  \Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  isasdisproportion'd  in  nis  manners. 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 
Cat.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  here- 
after, 
And  seek  for  grace.   What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  I 
Pro,  Go  to ;  away  I 

Ahn.    Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage 

where  you  found  it. 
Seb,  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

{Exeunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 
Pro,  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your 
train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  1 11  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall 
Go  quick  away  ;  the  story  of  my  life,  [make  it 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by.. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 


Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  Uience  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon,  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely.      Pro,  I'll  deliver  all; 
And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off,— {Aside  to  ArL]  My 

Ariel ;  —chick. — 
That  is  thy  charge  :  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  I — Please  you. 

draw  near.  [^Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE.    Spoken  by  Prospero. 

Now  my  charms  are  aU  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  faint ;  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Duke  of  Milan,  fat?ier  to  Silvia. 

Antonio,  father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  clownish  servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  the  like  to  Proteus. 

Scene, — Sometimes  in  Verona  ;  sometimes 


Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host^  where  ^vU&aL.  lodges  in  Milan. 
Out-laws  wtth  Valentine. 

Julia,  beloved  of  Vroteua. 
Silvia,  beloved  ^Valentine, 
Lucetta,  waiting-woman  /^  Julia. 
Servants^  musicians, 
in  Milan,  and  on  the  frontiers  ^Mantua. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  open  place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Val.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 

Wer't  not,  aff"ection  chains  thy  tender  days 


To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrivt 
thereuL 
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Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone?    Sweet  Valentine, 
iidleul 
Think  00  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel  ? 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  ;  aod  in  thy 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee,  [dtoger. 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Val.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  suc- 
cess, [thee. 

Fro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  lU  pray  for 

Val.  That's  on  some  shallow  stocy  of  deep 
love, 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  HeOespont. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  fcve. 

VaL  Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in 
love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the 
boots. 

VaL  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  soom  is  bought 
with  groans  ;  [moment's  mirth, 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
If  baply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  k)5t,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit,. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished.  flbol. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  c<h1  me 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you'll 
prove. 

Pro.  Tis  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  Love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool,  ^ou ; 

Methinks  should  not  be  cfaronickd  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
IIm  eating  canker  dwcUs,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all.  |l>ud 

VaL  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  youzig  and  tender  wit 
Is  tnm'd  to  folly ;  blastii^  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
Aod  aU  the  fair  efTects  of  future  hopes. 
Bat  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  !  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  niy  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take 
oar  leave. 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters, 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Bctideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  AU  happiness   bechance   to  thee  in 
Milan  I 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home  I  and  so,  fare- 
wdL  {ExiL 


Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love  : 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  mjrself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neg)ect  my  studies,  lose  my  timet 
War  with  grxxi  counsel,  set  the  world  at 
nought ;  [thought. 

Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with 
Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you  !  Saw  you  my 
master?  [for  Milan. 

Pr^  But  new  he  parted  hence,  to  embark 

Speed.  Tweoiy  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd 
already, 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep,  in  losing  him. 

P>v.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a 
shepherd,  then,  and  I  a  sheep  ?       Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Whv  then,  my  horns  are  his  homs, 
whether  I  wase  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circum- 
stance, [another. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard  but  I'll  prove  it  by 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and 
not  the  sheep  the  shepherd ;  but  I  seek  my 
master,  and  my  master  seeks  not  me  :  there^ 
fote,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shep- 
herd, the  shcpbeni  for  food  follows  not  the 
sheep  ;  thou  for  wages  followest  thy  master, 
thy  naster  for  wages  follows  not  thee :  there- 
fore thou  art  a  sheep.  ["  Baa." 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry 

Prv.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gavest  thou  my 
letter  to  Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir  :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your 
letter  to  her,  a  laced  mutton  ;  and  she,  a  laced 
mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for 
my  labour  1 

Pro.  Mere's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such 
store  of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you 
were  best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray;  'twere 
best  pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall 
serve  me  for  carrying  your  letter.        [pinfold. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  a 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over 

and  over,  [your  lover. 

'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to 

Pro.  But  what   said   she?   [Speed  nods.] 
Did  she  nod? 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I  ?  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod  ; 
and  you  ask  me.  if  she  did  nod  ;  and  I  say  1. 

pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set 
it  together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 
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Pro,  Noi  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing 
the  letter. 

Spted,  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to 
bear  with  you. 

Pro.  Wjy,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Sfetd.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ; 
havmg  nothing  but  the  word  * '  noddy  "  for  my 
pains. 

Pro,  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed,  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief : 
what  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money 
and  the  matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pans.  What 
said  she?  [her. 

Speed,  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win 

Pro.  Why,  couldst  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her  ? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all 
from  her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  de- 
livering your  letter  :  and  being  so  hard  to  me 
that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear,  she'll  prove 
as  hard  to  yuu  in  telling  her  mind.  Give 
her  no  token  but  stones  ;  for  she's  as  hard  as 
steel.  Pro.  What !  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed,  No,  not  so  much  as — ''talu  this  for 
thy  pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  1  thank 
you,  you  have  testemed  me  ;  in  requital  where- 
of, henceforth  carry  your  letters  yourself :  and 
so,  sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my  master. 

Pro*  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship, 
from  wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 

yExit  Speed. 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger  : 
1  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

S^Exit. 

Scene  II. — ^Verona.     Garden  ^Julia's 

House.    Enter  ]\3XYSk  and  I^ucetta. 
y«/.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  madam  ;  .so  you  stumble  not  im- 

heed  fully. 
J-ul.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 
Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,   I'll 
show  my  mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 
Jul,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eg- 
lamour  ?  [fine ; 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat,  and 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mer- 
catio  ?  [so. 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so 
Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Pro- 
teus? [us  ! 
Luc,  Lord,  lord  !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in 


Jul.  How  now !  what  means  this  passion 
at  his  name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ;  'tis  a  passing 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am,  [shame. 

Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

y»/.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

L.UC.  Then  thus,— of  many  good  I  think 

Jul.  Your  reason  ?  fhim  besL 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman  s  reason  ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my 
love  on  him?  [away. 

Ijic,  Ay,  if  vou  thought  your  love  not  cast 

Jul,  Why,  lie.  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never 
mov'd  me.  [loves  ye. 

Luc.  Yet  he.  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but 
small  [all. 

Luc.  Fire  that  is  closest  kept,  bums  most  of 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show 
their  love.  [their  love. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know 

Jul.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

L.UC,  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

\Gives  a  Utter. 

Jul,  *•  To  Julia." — Say  from  whom  ? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  SirValentine's'page ;  and  sent,  I  think, 

from  Proteus.  [way, 

He  would  have  given  it  you ;  biit  I,  being  in  the 

Did  in  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault, 

I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  bymy  modesty,  a  goodly  broker! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  agsunst  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper ;  see  it  be  retum'd  ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ?  [than  hate, 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.     [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook  d  the 
letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she.  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  "  No,'  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe, 

••Ay." 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here  I 
How  angerly  I  taught'my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past. — 
What  ho  I  Lucetta  ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc,  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 
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To  take  a  paper  up 


JaL  Is  it  near  dhmer  time  ? 

Lmc.  I  would  it  were  ; 

That  70a  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your 
Aod  not  upon  your  msud.  [meat, 

JuL  What  >'t  that  you  took  up  so  gin- 
geriy? 

Lmt.  Nothing. 

JuL  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then  ? 

That  I  let  Ian. 
?«/.  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

LIU.  Nothing  concerning  me. 
Jml,  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 
LMc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Uoless  it  have  a  false  interpreter.        [rhyme, 
Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  has  writ  to  you  in 
LUC  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a 
tone: 
Ghre  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set. 
JuL  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  pos- 
sible; 
Bat  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  '*  Light  o'  Love.' 
Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 
JuL  Heavy  1  belike  it  hath  some  burden, 

then? 
Lm£.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you 
JuL  And  why  not  you  ?  [sing  it. 

LMC.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

JuL  Let's  sec  your  song.      [Taking  the 

letter^    How  now,  minion  ! 
Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing 
it  out : 
Asd  yet.  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 
7»/.  You  do  not? 

Uu,  No.  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

JuL  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 
Luc.  Nay,  now  vou  are  too  flat, 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant : 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 
Jul.  The  mean  b  drown'd  with  your  unruly 

base. 
Luc.  Indeed.  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus. 
Jul.  This  babble   shall   not   henceforth 
troableme. 
Here  is  a  ooil  with  protestation  f— 

[Tears  the  Utter. 
r»o,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 
Luc.  She  makes  it  strange  ;  but  she  would 
be  best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.     \Exit. 
Jul.  Nay.  would  I  were  so  angei'd  with 
the  same! 

0  batefbl  bands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  ! 
lajoriocts  vasps.  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your 

stings! 
rn  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  hem  is  writ — '^hind  Julia." — Unkind 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude,  [J  ulia  I 

1  flinm  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And.  nere  is  writ — '*  love-wounded  Proteus  :  " 
Bm  vooDded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 


Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly 

heal'd ; 
And  thas  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice  or  thrice  was  "Proteus"  written 

down : — 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Except  mine  own  name  :  that  some  whirlwind 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock,     [bear 
And  throw  in  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 
Lo  !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 
"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus,  passionate  Proteus^ 
To  the  sweet  Julia :  "—that  I'll  tear  away  ; 
And  yet  I  wiU  not,  sith  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names  : 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another  : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 
Re-enter  Lucetta. 
Lue.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 
JuL  WeU.  let  us  go. 

iLuc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell- 
tales here  ?  [up. 
Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them 
Lue.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  kiying  them 
down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 
Jul,  I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them. 
Zuc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights 
you  see; 
I  see  things  too.  although  you  judge  I  wink. 
JuL  Come,  come  ;  will't  please  you  go? 
[Exeunt. 
Scene  III.— Verona.    A  Room  in 
Antonio's  House, 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was 
that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 

Pant.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your 

y4»/.  Why,  what  of  him?  json. 

Pant.         He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  away  ; 
Some  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said  that  Proteus  your  son  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me 
to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor  d  in  the  world  : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swtft  course  of  time. 
I  Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
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Pant.  I  think  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 
Ant,  I  know  it  well.         [sent  him  thither  : 
Pant.  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen, 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 
Ant,  I  like  thy  counsel;   well  hast  thou 
advised : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known  ;      [it. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you.  Don 
Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will 
Ant.   Good  company;  with    them    shall 
Proteus  go :  [him. 

And,-4n  good  time  :— now  win  we  break  with 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  Sweet  love  I  sweet  lines !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  I 
O  heavenly  JuUa  I 
Ant.  How  now !  what  letter  are  you  reading 

there? 

Pro.  May't  please   your  lordship,  'tis   a 
word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 
Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what 
news.  [he  writes 

Pro.  There  is  no  newsv  my  lord ;  but  that 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 
Ant.  And  hpw  stand  you  affected  to  his 

wish? 
Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 
Ant.  My  will  is  sonkething  sorted  with  his 
wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolv'd  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go  : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  k)rd,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 
Ant.  Ixx>k.  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent 
after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay  ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino  :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  this  expedition. 

{Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthino, 


Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear 
of  burning,  [drownd. 

And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter, 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love  ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse. 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 
Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 
Pro.  Why,   this  it  is:  my  heart  accords 
•   thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers.  No. 

\^Exeunt. 

ACT  n. 

Scene  L— Milan.    A  Room  in  Vu  Duke's 

Paiact.    Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Val.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this 
is  but  one.  [mine. — 

Val.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it's 
Sweet  omanoent  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ah.  Silvia,  Silvia  I  [Silvia ! 

Speed.  [Calling.']    Madam  Silvia !  Madam 

Val.  How  now.  sirrah  I 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Val.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  <^  her  ? 

Speed.  Your  worship,  sh" ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Val.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  1  was  last  chidden  for  being 
too  slow. 

Val.  Go  to,  sir.  Tell  me,  do  you  know 
Madam  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  vour  worship  loves  ? 

Val.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

Speed.  Many,  by  these  special  marics  :  first, 
you  have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreathe 
your  arms,  like  a  malcontent ;  to  relish  a 
love-song,  like  a  robin-red-breast;  to  walk 
alone,  like  one  tfiat  had  the  pestilence ;  to 
sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that  had  lost  bis 
A  B  C ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench  that 
had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fast,  Uke  one 
that  takes  diet ;  to  watch,  like  one  tiiat  fears 
robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  lice  a  bqg:gar  at 
Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you 
laughed,  to  crow  like  a  code ;  when  rou 
walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  woea 
you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner ;  when 
you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money  : 
and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a 
mistress,  that,  when  I  look  en  you,  I  can 
hardly  think  you  my  roaster. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  roe? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 
Val.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you?  nay,  that's  certain  ; 
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for,  without  you  were  so  simple,  none  else 
would :  bat  you  are  so  without  these  follies, 
that  these  follies  are  within  you,  and  shine 
tfarott^  you  like  the  water  in  a  urinal,  that 
not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to 
oomment  on  your  malady.  [Silvia  ? 

Vol.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 

Spied.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits 
It  sapper?  [mean. 

Vol.  Hast  thou  observed  that?  even  she  I 

Spud,  Why,  sir.  I  know  her  not. 

VaL  Dost  thon  know  her  by  my  gazing  on 
her.  and  yet  knowest  her  not  ? 

S)fud.  Is  she  not  hard-favoured,  sir? 

VaL  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well-favoured. 

Spitd.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

VaL  What  dost  thou  know? 

Sfitd,  That  ^e  is  not  so  £air»  as  (of  you) 
weU-favoured. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite, 
but  her  favour  infinite. 

Spetd,  That's  because  the  one  is  painted, 
and  the  other  out  of  all  count. 

Val,  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed,  Many,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her 
&ir,  that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?  I  account 
of  her  beauty. 

Speed,  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de- 
iionned. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Val,  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ; 
sad  stin  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed,  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

VaL  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you 
had  mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the 
lights  they  were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid 
It  Sir  Proteus  for  going  ungartered  I 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed,  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her 
passing  deformity:  ibr  he,  being  in  love, 
could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose ;  and  you, 
bdng  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose. 

Val.  Belike,  boy,  then,  you  are  in  love ;  for 
last  morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my 
dioes. 

Spetd.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my 
bed :  I  thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my 
bve,  which  makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide^you 
ibryouTS. 

VaL  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed,  I  would  you  were  set ;  so  your 
sflfection  would  cease. 

Val,  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write 
some  Itnes  to  one  she  loves.  * 

Speti,  And  have  you  ?  •     Val.  I  have. 

Speed,  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

VaL  No.  boy.  but  as  well  as  lean  do  them. — 
IVaoe  1  here  she  comes. 

EnUr  SHvia. 

Speed.  [A side. \  O  excellent  motion  !  O  ex- 
eeeding  poppet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 


VaL  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand 
good-morrows. 

Speed,  l^Astde.]  O,  'give  ye  good  even ! 
here's  a  million  01  manners. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two 
thousand. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  He  should  give  her  interest, 
and  she  gives  it  him.  [letter, 

VaL  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant ;  'tis  very 
clerkly  done. 

Val.  Now,  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes,  [off ; 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil,  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so 
much  pains  ?  [write, 

Val.  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as 
And  yet, —  [much  : 

SiL  A  pretty  period !   Well,  I  guess  the 

sequel :  not ; — 

And  yet  I  will  not  name  it ; — and  yet  I  care 

And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you, 

Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  [Aside.]  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet 
another  yet. 

VaL  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you 
not  like  it?  [writ: 

SiL  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again  : 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  re- 
quest ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them  ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship 
another. 

SiL  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read 
it  over : 
And.  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why,  so. 

ViiL  If  it  please  me,  madam  !  what  then  ? 

SiL  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your 
labour : 
And  so,  good-morrow,  servant.  [ExiL 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on 
a  steeple !  [her  suitor. 

My  master  sues  to  her  ;  and  she  hath  taught 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  I  was  there  ever  heard  a 

better. 

That  my  master,  being  scribe,   to   himself 
should  write  the  letter? 

VaL  How  now,  sir  1  what  are  you  reasoning 
with  yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that 
have  the  reason. 

VaL  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam 


VaL  To  whom  ? 


Kilvia. 
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Speed.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  woes  you  by 

Vol.  What  figure  ?  [a  figure. 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

VaL  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made 
you  write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir.  But 
did  you  perceive  her  earnest  ?  [word. 

Val.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angiy 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered, 
and  there  an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

"  For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  and  she,  in 

ihodesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again 

reply; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger  that  might  her 

mind  discover, 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write 

unto  her  lover." — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir?  'tis  dinner-time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the 
chameleon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am 
one  that  am  nourished  by  my  victuals,  and 
would  fain  have  meat.  O,  be  not  like  your 
mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved.         {^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — ^Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's 

House.    Enter  Proteus  (Z«</ Julia. 
Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jul.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 
Fro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the 
sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 
[Gives  him  a  ring. 
Pro.  Why,  then,  we'll  make  exchange ;  here, 
take  you  this.  \Giva  her  another. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bai^am  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'erslips  me  in  the  day 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming  ;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should  : 
Julia,  farewell !  [^jir«/ Julia.]  What,  gone  with- 
out a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do  :  it  cannot  speak 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words,  to 
grace  it. 

Enter  Panthino. 
Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro,  Go  ;  1  come,  I  come.- 

Alas  !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  \\\.— Verona.    A  Strut, 
Enter  Launce,  leading  a  dog. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have 
done  weeping :  all  the  kind  of  the  Launces 
have  this  very  fault.  I  have  received  my  pro- 
portion, like  the  prodigious  son,  and  am  going 
with  Sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court.  I 
think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest-natured  dog 
that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling, 
our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  bouse 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel- 
hearted  cur  shed  one  tear :  he  is  a  stone,  a 
very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in 
him  than  a  dog  :  a  Jew  would  have  wept  to 
have  seen  our  parting .'  why,  my  grandam. 
having  no  eyes,  look  you.  wept  herself  blind 
at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  man- 
ner of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father ;— no,  this 
left  shoe  is  my  father  : — no,  no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  mother  ;--nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : 
— ^yes,  it  is  so  ;  it  is  so  ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole. 
This  shoe,'  with  the  hole  in,  is  my  mother, 
and  this  my  father.  A  vengeance  on't !  there 
'tis :  now,  sir,  this  stafif  is  my  sister ;  for,  look 
you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a 
wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I  am  the 
dog ; — ^no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the 
dog, — O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself: 
ay,  so  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father ;  • '  Father, 
your  blessing  ; "  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak 
a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I  kiss  my 
father  ;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to 
my  mother  ;— O,  that  she  could  speak  now ! 
like  a  wood  woman ;  well,  I  kiss  her ; — ^why 
there  'tis,  here's  my  mother's  breath  up  and 
down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sister  ,*  mark  the 
moan  she  makes.  Now,  the  dog  all  this  while 
sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see 
how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 
Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away, , away,  aboard!  thy 
master  is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after 
with  oars.  What's  the  matter  ?  Why  weepest 
thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass !  you'll  lose  the  tide, 
if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ; 
for  it  is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindest  tide !        [tied. 

Lhunce.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here  ;  Crab,  my 
dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the 
flood;  and,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy 
voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy 
master;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose  thy 
service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — ^Why  dost 
thou  stop  my  mouth?  ftongjue. 

Launce.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale.         Pant.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Launce.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and 
the  master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tied ! 
Why,  man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to 
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fill  it  with  my  tears  ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I 
ooaU  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pa»L  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent 
tocalltbee. 

Launee.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pant.  Wat  thou  go  ? 

Laumce.  Well,  1  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Milan.    A  Room  in  tht  Dukes 
Palace, 

£«/!rr  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  <»»</ Speed. 

Sil.  Servant—  Val,  Mistress? 

Speed,  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Val,  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

VaL  Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed,  'Twerc  good  you  knock'd  him. 

SiL  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

VaL  Indeed,  madam,  1  seem  so. 

Tku.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Val,  Haply,  I  do. 

Tku,  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val,  So  do  you. 

Tku,  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 

Val.  Wise. 

Tku,  What  instance  of  the  contrary? 

VaU  Your  folly. 

Tkn.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly? 

VaL  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Tkn,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val,  Well,  then,  lU  double  your foUy. 

Tku,  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry.  Sir  Thurio  1  do  you 
Aangc  colour  ? 

Vol.  Give  him  leave,  madam  :  he  is  a  kind 
ofdiameleon. 

Tku.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your 
Wood,  than  live  in  your  air. 

Val,  You  have  said,  sir. 

Tku.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

y^.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end 
ereyoobegin- 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  wofds,  gentlemen,  and 
qaickly  shot  oflf. 

Vol.  Tis  indeed,  madam  ;  we  thank  the 

SiL  Who  is  that,  servant  ?  [giver. 

'^tf/.  Yourself,  sweet  lady  ;  for  you  gave  the 
fflj.  Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  fix)m  your 
adyships  k)oks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows 
«wdlj  in  your  company. 

Tku.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with 
»c,  1  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

*^.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  ex- 
cwpier  of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  trea- 
«ae  to  give  your  followers ;  for  it  appears  by 
*ar  bare  liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare 
•ords, 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more :  here 
w«aes  my  iather. 

Enter  tke  Duke. 

Ouke.  \{<iyt,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard 
beset.— 
So-  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 


What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends  . 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

VaL  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Dukt,    Know   you    Don    Antonio,    your 
countryman  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentte- 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation,  [man 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke,  Hath  he  not  a  son  ?  [deserves 

Val,  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  a  son,  that  well 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  lather. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

VaL  I  know  him  as  myself ;  for  from  our 
infancy  fgether : 

We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  to- 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection. 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus, — for  that's  his  name, — 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow  d,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  ^ce  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but  if  he  make  this 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love,    [good. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor  s  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while  : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  yoxn. 

Val,  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thmg,  it  had 
been  he.  [worth. 

Duke,  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  ;  and  you,  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it : 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.      [Exit, 

Val,  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your 
ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike  that  now  she  hath  eniranchis'd 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty.  [them, 

Val,  Nay,  sure,   I  think  she  holds  them 
prisoners  still.  [being  blind, 

SiL  Nay,  then,  he  should  be  blind ;  and. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Val,  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of 
eyes.  fall. 

Tku,  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at 

VaL  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself : 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done:  here  comes  the 
gentleman. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Val,  Welcome,  dear  Proteus  1— Mistress,  I 
beseech  you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome 
hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 
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VaL  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain 
him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 
Sil.  Too  Iowa  mistressfor  so  high  a  servant. 
Pro,  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a 
servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VaL  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability: — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 
Pro,  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 
SiL  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed  ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mis- 
tress, [self. 
Pro,  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  your- 
Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  f 
Pro,                        That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would 

speak  with  you. 
Sil,  I  wait  upon  his -pleasure.     \Exit  Att.] 
Come,  Sir  Thurio,  [come  : 

Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant,  wel- 
ru  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  af&irs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from 
you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  hidyship. 
[Exeunt  Silvia  and  Thurio. 
Val,  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence 
you  came  ?  [much  commended. 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them 
Val,  And  how  do  yours  ? 
Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val,  How  does  your  lady?  and  how  thrives 
your  love  ?  [you ; 

Pro,  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 
Val.    Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd 
now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans,  [me 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs  ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  e3res, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's 

sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus  1  love's  a  mighty  loni. 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth  I 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love  ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love.  [eye. 

Pro.  Enough  :  I  read  your  fortune  in  your 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 
Val,  Even  she  ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly 

saint? 
Pro.  No  ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 
Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.   O,  flatter  me;  for  love  delights  in 

praises. 
Pro.  When  I  was  sick  vou  gave  me  bitter 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.      [pills ; 


Val,  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,  [divine, 

Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Vttl.  Sweet,  except  not  any  : 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 
•   Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  g^wing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer^welling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro,  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is 
this?  [thing 

Val,  Pardon  me,  Proteus  ;  all  I  can,  is  no- 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies 

nothing : 
She  is  alone.  Pro,  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Val,  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is 
mine  own ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  see'st  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val,  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd  : 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of ;  how  I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  ladder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use  ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Val,  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.— 

[Exeunt  Valaitine  and  Speed. 
Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair  ;  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love, — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thin§  it  was. 
Methinks.  my  seal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 
And  that  I  love  him  not  as  I  was  wont : 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much  ; 
And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
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T»  bot  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazzled  my  reason's  light ; 
Bat  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 
There  is  no  reason  bat  1  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  can  check  my  erring  love.  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit, 

Scene  V.— Milan.    A  Street 
Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed,  Lannce  1  by  mine  honesty,  wekorae 
to  Milan. 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth, 
for  I  am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  ahvays 
^thata  man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd ; 
aor  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain 
shot  be  pcud.  and  the  hostess  say,  "  Welcome." 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  madcap,  I'll  to  the 
akhouse  with  you  presently  ;  where,  for  one 
Aot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thou- 
Bod  welcomes.  But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy 
Baster  part  with  Madam  Julia  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest, 
thCT  parted  very  (kirly  in  jest. 

Sfced.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Launci.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ?  [fish. 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter 
vtthtbem? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well 
vith  him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed,  What  an  ass  art  thou !  I  understand 
Uieeoot. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou 
canst  not !    My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  sayest  ? 

Launce.  Ay.  and  what  I  do  too  :  look  thee ; 
ni  but  lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce,  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand 
isanooe. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,'  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog ;  if  he  say  ay,  it  will ; 
if  he  say  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and 
»y  nothing,  it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret 
frwn  me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But, 
I^onoe,  how  sayest  thou,  tl^t  my  master  is 
J*cnoie  a  notable  lover  ? 

Launee.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ?  [him  to  be. 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mis- 
'"^st  roe.  [meant  thy  master. 

Lannce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I 

Speed,  I  ten  thee,  my  master  is  become  a 
hot  kwer. 

Lannu.  Whr,  I  tell' thee.  I  care  not  though 
fe  bora  himselr  in  love.  If  thou  wilt,  go  with 
Be  to  the  alehouse;  if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew, 


a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed. -Why} 

Launce.  Beouise  thou  hast  not  so  much 
charity  in  thee  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a 
Christian.    Wilt  thou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  VI.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the 
Duke's  Palace, 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro,  To  leave  my  Tulia,  shall  I  beforsvrom  ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  snail  I  be  forsworn  : 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury :    [oath. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  Love  bids  me  for- 
swear. 

0  sweet-suggesting  Love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it  1 
At  first  1  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedfiil  vows  may  heedfuUy  be  broken ; 
And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for 

better. 
Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  I  to  call  her  bad. 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirmmg  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  abd  Valentine  I  lose : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  1  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, — 
For  Valentine,  myself ;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 
For  love  is  still  roost  precious  in  itself ; 
And  Silvia  (witness  neaven,  that  made  her 
Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope.        [fair  !) 
I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 
Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy, 
Aiming  at  Silvia  as  ^  sweeter  friend. 
I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself, 
Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 
This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder. 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber- window  ; 
Mjrself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 
Now,  presently,  I'll  give  her  father  notice 
Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight; 
Who,  all  enraged,  will  banish  Valentine, 
For  'fhurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 
But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  pro- 
ceeding, [swift, 
Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose 
As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift ! 

[Exit. 

Scene  Vll.—Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's 
House.    £«/^r  Julia  and  Lucetta. 
Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist 
me  : 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
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Are  visibly  character  d  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  1  may  undertake 
A  jouraev  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

JuL  A  trae-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps : 
Much  less  shall  she.  that  hath  Love's  wings  to 

fly; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  re- 
turn, [souls  food ? 

Jul.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in, 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage,  ffire, 

Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul,  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the 
more  it  bums. 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth 

rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamell'd 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge      [stones, 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  wilUng  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmdil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why  then,   your  ladyship  must  cut 
your  hair.  [strings, 

Jul.    No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken 
iath  twenty  cdd-conceited  tme-love  knots  ; 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  th^  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Luc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make 
your  breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well  as — ••  tell  me,  good 
my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?  " 
Why,  even  what  fashion    thou  best   lik'st, 
Lucetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod- 
piece, madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!  that  will  be  ill- 
favour'd.  [worth  a  pin, 

Luc.    A  round  hose,  madam,  now's    not 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
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What  thou  think' St  meet,  and  is  most  man- 
nerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ?      [me 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home, 

Jul.  Nay,  that  1  will  not.         [and  go  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  joumev  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeasd  when   you  are 

gone  : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love. 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul,  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base 
eflecti 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles  ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart : 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from 
earth.  [come  to  htm  1 

Luc.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not 
that  wrong 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  tmth  : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him  ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  1  leave  at  thy  dispose. 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation  ; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  hut  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.         {Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I.— Milan.    ///  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray, 
a  while ; 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

{Exit  Thurio. 
Now  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with 
me  ?  [discover 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal  : 
But  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that,  fme. 

Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  fcom 
Know,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  dau^ter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
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To  cross  mj  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  coooealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
Apadc  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you 

down, 
Being  unMcvented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 
Dukt,  Proteus.  I  thank  dice  for  thine  honest 

care; 
Whicfa  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  ohentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 
But.  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so.  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  jret  have  shunn'd,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And.  that  thou  raay'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
ICnowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 
1  sightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower. 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 
Brv,  Know,  noble  lord»  they  have  devis'd  a 


How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down  ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone. 
koA.  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you.  you  may  intercept  him. 
Bat.  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
Tbat  my  disco^'ery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you.  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Dmkt.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never 
Tbat  I  had  any  hght  from  thee  of  this,  [know 

Pr9,  Adieu,  my  lord  :  Sir  Valentine  is  com- 
ing. \ExiL 
Enter  Valentine.      * 

Dmke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

VaL  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  mes- 
senger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

£hUu.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

V€i.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
Uy  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Dmki.  Nay.  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me 

a  white; 

I  an  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 

That  touch  roe  near,  wherein  thou  roust  be 

secret. 
Jb  ao(  unknown  to  thee  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend.  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daugh- 
ter. 

y^  I  know  it  well,  my  lord  ;  and,  sure,  the 
match  [man 

Wee  rich  and  booourable :  beskies.  the  gentle- 
bjdlof  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Fr».Luung  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
^•■Bot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him  ? 

Ai*r.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen, 
^      frpwaid. 

25<t  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
^*c>ther  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 


Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  hath  dra*Arn  my  love  from  her  ; 
And,  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish 'd  by  her  child-like 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife,     [duty. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dowcr ; 
For  me  and  my  possessk>ns  she  esteems  not. 
Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do 

in  this? 
Dvke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice»  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  i  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  cbang'd.) 
How,  and  which  way.  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not 

words : 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's 

mind.  •  [sent  her. ' 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I 
Vol.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best 

contents  her : 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er  ; 
For  scorn  at  first,  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  nK>re  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  go^  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad>  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say  ; 
For,  "Get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean, 

•  "  Away  !  " 
Flatter    and    praise,  conunend,   extol  theit 

Cces;  [faces. 

e'er  so  black,  say  th^  have  angels' 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  roan, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 
Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her 
friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 
Val.  Why  then,  I  would  resort  to  her  by 
night.  [kept  safe. 

Duie.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 
Val.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her 
window  ?  [ground, 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life,      [cords, 
Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of 
To  cast  up.  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
WouW  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it.    [blood. 
Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 
Val.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell 
me  that.  [child, 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  Love  is  like  a 
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That  longs  for  ever)><hing  that  he  can  come  by. 

K//.  By  seven  o'clodc  I'll  get  you  such  a 
ladder. 

Duie.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone : 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Fa/,  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length,     [bear  it 

DuJbe.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  [turn  ? 

Duie.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak  : 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Ka/.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn, 
my  lord.  [cloak  ?— 

Duk^.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a 

I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 

[Puts  op€H  Valentine's  cloak. 

What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ?— "To 

Silvia ! " 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  I 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once. 

[Reads. 

"My  thdughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia 

nightly:  \Jying: 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me^  that  send  thtm 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 

Himself  would  lodge,  where  senseless  they 

are  lying  /  [them  ; 

My  heraM  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest 

While  /,  their  king,  that  thither  them  im- 
portune^ [bless  d  thtm^ 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune : 
I  curse  myself  for  they  are  sent  by  me. 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord 
should  be." 
What's  here  ? 

"  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee." 
*Tis  so ;  and  here  s  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. — 
Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heav'nly  car. 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on 
(io,  base  intruder  1  overweening  slave  1  [thee  ? 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 
And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the 

favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  Heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter  or  thyself. 
Be  gone  !  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse  ; 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from 
hence.  \^Exit. 

Val.  And  why  not  death,  pather  than  living 
torment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself ; 
And  Silvia  is  myself :  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self ;  a  deadly  banishment  I 
Wliat  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 


Unless  it  be.  to  think  that  she  is  bv, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale  ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon  : 
She  is  my  essence  ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish 'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 
Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  ont. 

Launce.  So-ho  1  so-ho  ! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find  :  there's  not  a 
hair  on's  head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine?  Val.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither.  Pro.  What  then? 

Val.  Nothing.  [strike? 

Launce.  Can  liothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I 

Pro.  Who  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 

Launce.  Nothing.      Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing :  I  pray 
you, —  [tine,  a  word. 

Pro.  Sirrah.  I  say,  fbrbear. — Friend  Valen- 

Val.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  he.ir 
good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine. 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.   No,  Valentine. 

Val.    No    Valentine,    indeed,   for   sacred 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ?  [Silvia  I— 

Pro.  No.  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn 
What  is  your  news  ?  [me  !— 

Launce.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  yov 
are  vanished. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished.  O,  that's  the 

news !  [friend 

From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me.  th) 

Val.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  th« 
doom 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  efTectual  forced 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  ter.der'd 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  be 

came  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-sheddin; 

tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire  ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so, 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
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Thit  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  biding  there. 

Vol.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that 
thou  speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Fro,  QtAst  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst 
not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament  st. 
Time  js  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love  ; 
BoideSt  thv  staying  will  .'ibridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
Aod  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  maybe  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
^^Tiich.  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate  : 
Come,  111  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
Attt  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  ail  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Renrd  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

IW.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest 

my  boy.  [gate. 

ftd  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north 

Fro.   Go,   sirrah,   find   him  out.      Come, 
Valentine. 

Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  Hapless  Valentine ! 
\Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Lnunce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you  ;  and  yet 
I  have  the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of 
4  koave :  but  that's  all  one.  if  he  be  but  one 
IniKre.  He  lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be 
ii  krve :  yet  I  am  in  love  ;  but  a  team  of  horse 
>haU  not  pluck  that  from  me.  nor  who  'tis  I 
•ore ;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman  :  but  what  woman. 
1  win  not  tell  mjrself ;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk- 
naid :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had 
{Qssips :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's 
■iakl.  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath  more 
<{Qalities  than  a  water-spaniel,— which  is  much 
in  a  bare  Christian.  [Pulling  out  a  paptr. 
Here  is  the  cat-log  of  her  condition.  [Reads. ^ 
"  Imprims.  SAe  can/eUh  and  carry."  Why,  a 
hone  can  do  no  more  :  nay.  a  horse  cannot 
fetch,  but  only  carry  ;  therefore,  is  she  belter 
tian  a  jade.  "Item,  She  can  milk ;"  look 
rw.  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 
Enitr  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  Signior  Launce !   what 
•cws  with  your  mastership  ?  [at  sea. 

Laaau.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is 

Spied.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the 
»«tL    What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Laanu.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou 

Speed.  Why.  man,  how  black  ?    [heardest. 

Lamnce.  Why.  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Lammce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head  I  thou  canst 

Speed.  Thou  liest ;  I  can.  [not  read. 

Lanmu,  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this :  who 
bcjottbee? 


Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O.  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  son 
of  thy  grandmother.  This  proves,  that  thou 
canst  not  read.  [paper. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :   try  me  in  thy 

Launce.  There  ;  and  Saint  Nicholas  be  thy 

Speed.  "  Imprimis,  She  can  milk."  [speed! 

Launce,  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  brews  good  ale." 

Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb,— 
Blessing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  can  sew."  [so? 

Launce.   That's  as  much  as  to  say,  Can  she 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  can  knit." 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock 
with  a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour." 

Launce.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need 
not  be  washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  spin." 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels, 
when  she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  "Item,  She  hath  many  nameless 
virtues." 

Launie.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard 
virtues ;  that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers, 
and  therefore  have  no  names. 

Speed,  "  Here  follow  her  vices." 

Ijxunce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  vhrtues. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fast- 
ing, ii)  respect  of  her  breath." 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended 
with  a  breakfast.    Read  on. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour 
breath. 

Speed,  **  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep 
not  in  her  talk. 

Speed,  "  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain,  that  set  this  dow^n  among 
her  vices !  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's 
only  virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't,  and 
place  it  for  her  chief*^ virtue. 

Speed,  "  Item,  She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too  :  it  was  Eve's 
legacy,  and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth." 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because 
I  love  crusts. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  is  curst."  [to  bite. 

Launce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her 
liquor." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if 
she  will  not.  I  will ;  for  goc^  things  should  be 
praised. 

Speed,  "  Item,  She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's 
writ  down  she  is  slow  of :  of  her  purse  she 
shall  not,  for  that  I'll  keep  shut :  now,  of 
another  thing  she  may,  and  that  cannot  I 
help.    Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. 
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and  more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth 
than  faults." 

Launce,  Stop  there;  I'll  have  her:  she  was 
mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last 
article.    Rehearse  that  once  more,      [wit." — 

Speed.  "  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit,  — it  may  be ;  I  '11 
prove  it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair, 
that  covers  the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit,  for 
the  greater  hides  the  less.    What's  next  ? 

Speed. — "And  more  faults  than  hairs." — 

Launce.  That's  monstrous:  O,  that  that 
were  out ! 

Speed. — "And  more  wealth  than  faults." — 

Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults 
gracious.  Well,  I'll  have  her  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
match,  as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,— that  thy 
master  stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me ! 

Launce.  For  thee !  ay  ;  who  art  thou  ?  he 
hath  stayed  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Launce.  Thoumust  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast 
stayed  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the 
turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox 
of  your  love-letters.  \Exit. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading 
my  letter:  an  unmannerly  slave,  that  will 
thrust  himself  into  secrets! — I'll  after,  to 
rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction.  {Exit, 

Scene  II.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's 
Palace.    Enter  Duke  andTYiMuo. 
Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will 
love  you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  si^ht. 
Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despised  me 
most. 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her.  [figure 
Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dis.solves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 

Enter  Proteus. 
How  now,  Sir  Proteus  !  Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 
Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord.  [ously. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  griev- 
Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief 
Duke.  So  I  believe  ;  but  Thurio  thinlu  not 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee,  [so. 
( For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  ^ooA  desert, ) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 
Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your 
grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 
Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would 
effect 


The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daugh- 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord.  [icr. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignor- 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will.       [ant 

Pro.  She  did,  my  loi^,  when  Valentine  was 
here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  pers^vers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine    • 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent, — 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke 
in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it :  [spoken 
Therefore,  it  must  with  circumstance  be 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander 
him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman,  [do : 

Elspecially  against  his  very  friend. 

huke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  ad- 
vantage him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  ; 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  vour  friend.      [do  it. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail  d,  mv  lord  :  if  I  can 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise, 


3VS 
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She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 
Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love 

from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  m  worth  dispraise  Sir  Valentine. 
Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in 

this  kind, 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  she  is  liunpish.  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of 

you;  [sion, 

Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persua- 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend- 
Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect  : — 
But  you,  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
Bv  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  \ows. 
Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred 

poesy. 
Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your   tears,  your  sighs,  your 

heart. 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your 

tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 
I  That  may  discover  such  integrity  : 
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For  Otphens'  lute    was  strung  with   poets' 
smews ;  [stones. 

Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Fomke  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies, 
Vist  hf  night  your  lady's  ch^ber-window 
Wttb  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump:  the  night's  dead 
silence  [grievance. 

Win  well  become  such    sweet  complaining 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been 
in  love.  [practice : 

TkM.  And  thy  advice  this  ni^ht  1 II  put  in 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Ouii.  About  it.  gentlemen. 

Pn.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after 
supper. 
And  afteraraid  determine  our  proceedings. 

DuJU,  Even  DOW  about  it :  I  will  pardon  you. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — Tke  Frontiers  ^Mantua. 
A  Forest. 

Enter  certain  Outlaws. 

I  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast ;  I  see  a  pas- 
senger, [with  em. 

a  Out,  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not.  but  down 
Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

jOs/.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you 
have  about  you ; 
Uaot.  we'll  make  you  sit.  and  rifle  you. 

Sfed.  Sir.  we  are  undone:  these  are  the 
villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol.  My  friends,—  [enemies. 

I  Oni,  That's  not   so,  sir ;   we  are   your 

a  Out.  Peace  1  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  ky,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ;  for  he  is 
aproper  man. 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  :  [to  lose. 
IJt  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments. 
Ot  vhicb  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me, 
Yo«  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

iOmi.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val,  To  Verona- 

I  Out.  Whence  came  you? 

I^mL  From  Milan. 

3 0«/.  Have  you  long sojoum'd  there?  ^^    ^ 

iw.  Some  sixteen    months:   and  tonger        Scene  II.— Milan.     The  Court  of  the 
might  have  stay'd.  ^«^^-    ^»/^r  Proteus, 

^crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.  Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 

a  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ?      And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 

^^  I  was.  '  Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
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a  Out.  For  what  offence  ?  [rehearse  ; 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to 
I  kill'd  a  man.  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage  or  base  treachery,     [so. 

I  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a 

9  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues?         [doom. 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable,     [happy. 

3  Out.  B^  the  bare  scalp  of  Robhi  Hood's 
fat  fnar. 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction ! 

I  Out.  We'll  have  him  :— sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

Val.  Peace,  villain  !  [take  to  ? 

a  Out.  Tell  us  this  :  have  you  anything  to 

Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune,  [gentlemen. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovem'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men  : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

a  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  agentleman. 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

z  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as 
these. 
But  to  the  purpose  ;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives : 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify 'd 
With  goodly  shape  ;  and  by  vour  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  >(re  do  in  our  quality  much  want, —   [man, 

a  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 
Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 
3  Out.  What  sav'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of 
our  consort  / 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruled  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  lung, 
z  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou 
diest.  [haveofferd. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we 
Val.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ,* 

Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 

On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers.       [tices. 

3  Out.  No  ;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  prac- 
Come,  go  with  us  ;  we'll  bring  thee  to  our 

cave. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 
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I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  tnie.  too  holv, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  ralsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd  : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her 

window, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept 
before  us  ?  [that  love 

Pro,  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know. 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love 
not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do  ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.— Now, 
gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter y  at  a  distance.  Host.  tf;»^  Julia  in 
boys  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest ;  methinks 
you're  allycholly :  I  pray  you,  why  b  it  ? 

Jul,  Many,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll 
bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see 
thegentleman  that  you  asked  for. 

jut.  But  shall  1  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.        [Music  plays. 

Host.  Hark,  hark  I 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.    Ay ;  but  peace  !  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 
Who  is  Silvia  f  what  is  she  f 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  : 
Holy, /air,  and  wise  is  she; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admired  be. 
Is  she  kind,  as  she  is /air  f 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  : 
Lffve  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness  ; 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

'J  hat  Silvia  is  excelling  : 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host,  How  now !  are  you  sadder  than  you 
were  before  ?  How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music 
IiKcs  you  not 


yul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  -tikes  me 

Host,  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ?  fnot. 

yul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

yul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  hegricN-es 
my  very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  car. 

yul.  Ay ;  I  would  I  >*ere  deaf !  it  makes  me 
have  a  slow  heart.  , 

Host,  I  perceive  you  delight  n»t  in  music 

yul.  Not  a  whit, — when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the 
music  ! 

yul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play 
but  one  thing?  [thing. 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one 
But,  Host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ?         fon, 

Host.  I  will  tell  you  what  Jounce,  his  noan, 
told  me, — he  lov'd  her  out  of  all  nidc. 

yul.  Where  is  l^unce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog;  which,  to- 
morrow, by  his  master's  command,  he  must 
carr^  for  a  present  to  his  lady. 

Jul,  Peace!  stand  aside:  the  company 
parts.  [plead, 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you:  I  will  so 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu,  Farewell. 

[Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians. 
Enter  Silvia  above,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  kidyship. 

Sil,  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that  that  spake  ?  ,  [truth. 

Pro,  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his 

Sil,  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it.  [voice. 

Pro,  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  yourserv- 

Sil,  What  is  your  will  ?  [ant. 

Pro,     That  I  may  compass  yours,    [this,— 

Sil,  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man  ! 
Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  wth  thy  vows? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,— -by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a 
But  she  is  dead.  [lady  ; 

Jul.  \  A  side.]  'Twere  false,  if  I  should 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried,     [speak  it ; 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy 
friend. 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth'd  :  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importuiiacy  ? 
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Pro.  I  likewise  hear, •Chat  Valentine  is  dead. 

SU,  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave. 
Assure  thyself  my  love  is  buned.  [earth. 

Pn,  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the 

SiL  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  hers 
thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  [AsiJe,]  He  heard  not  that. 

Pn.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber  : 
To  that  I II  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep; 
For.  since  the  sutetance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted.  I  am  but  a  shadow, 
.\«1  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  [Asid€.]  If  'twere  a  substance,   you 
would,  sure,  deceive  it. 
Aad  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

SiL  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir  ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you 

well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
^Scod  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so.  good  rest. 

Pnf.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[ExtuHt  Proteus,  and  Silvia,  above, 

Jml.  Host,  will  you  go? 

Hod.  By  my  halidom,  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you.  where  lies  Sir  Proteus? 

Host.  Many,  at  my  house.    Trust  me,  I 
think  'tis  almost  day.  [night 

Jul.  Not  so  ;  ^ut  it  hath  been  the  longest 
Thue'er  I  watched,  and  the  most  heaviest. 

[£x€unl. 

Scene  lll.—TAt  Same, 
Enter  Eglamour. 
Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  Madam  Silvia 
Entrratcd  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind  : 
rbcTc's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me 
Madam,  madam  !  [in. — 

Enter  Silvia  abcve^  at  her  windew, 
SiL  Who  calls  ? 
£iL  Your  servant,  and  your  friend  ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 
SiL  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good- 

nK»TOW. 

£fi.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourselt 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  jour  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, — 
Thak  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not, — 
Valiaot.  wise,  remorseful,  well  accomplish'd. 
Tkm  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bev  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  iather  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio.  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
^grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
^pQQ  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
&  Eglamour.  I  woukl  to  Valentine. 


To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass. 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour. 
But  think  upon  my  grief, — a  lady's  grief^ — 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 
Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart     [plagues. 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me :  • 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Ej^l,  Madam,  I  pitv  much  your  grievances ; 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betkleth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune.you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

SiL  This  evening  commg. 

E^L  "Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

SiL  At  friar  Patrick's  cell, 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession.        [morrow, 

E^L  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.    Good 
Gentle  lady. 

SiL         Good-morrow,  kind  Sir  Eglamour. 
[Exeunt  Eglamour,  and  Silvia,  abiwe. 

Scene  l\.— The  Same. 
Enter  Launce  with  his  dog, 
Lamnce.  "When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the 
cur  with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I 
brought  up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from 
drowning,  when  three  or  four  of  his  blind 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  it.  I  have  taught 
him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely,  Thjus 
I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver 
him  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my 
master  ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  roe  to  her  trencher,  and 
steals  her  capon's  leg.  O.'tis  a  foul  thing, 
when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  com- 
panies I  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one 
that  takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be, 
«s  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not 
had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verilv  he  had  been 
hanged  for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suflfer'd 
for't :  you  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  him- 
self into  the  company  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
man-like dogs  under  the  duke's  table  :  he  had 
not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a  pissing  while, 
but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  ' '  Out  with  the 
dog  I  "  says  one ;  "  What  cur  is  that  ?  "  says 
another  ;  '•  Whip  him  out,"  says  the  third  ; 
'  *  Hang  him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was 
Crab;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
dogs :  "Friend,"  quoth  I,  "  you  mean  to  whip 
the  dog?"  "Ay,  marry,  do  I,"  quoth  he. 
"Youdohimthemore wrong."  quoth  I;  "'twas 
I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no 
more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamtxu*. 
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How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  his  serv- 
ant  ?  Nay,  I'll  t)e  sworn.  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks 
for  puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had 
been  executed :  I  have  stood  on  the  pillory 
for  geese  he  hath  killed,  otherwise  he  had 
sufTer'd  for't :  thou  thinkest  not  of  this  now  ! 
— Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  Madam  Silvia :  did 
not  I  bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ? 
When  didst  thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and 
make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's  farthin- 
gale? Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 
Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Sebastian  is  thy  name?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul,  In  what  you  please :   I  will  do  what  I 
can. 

Pro.  I  hope   thou  wilt.  —  [7>   Launce.] 
How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant  I 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Launct.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia 
the  dog  vou  bade  me. 

Pro,  And  what  sap  she  to  my  little  jewel? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a 
cur;  and  tells  you,  cumsh  thanks  is  good 
enough  for  such  a  present. 

Pro,  But  she  received  my  dog? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not :  here  have 
I  brought  him  back  again.  [me? 

Pro,  What  I  didst  thou  offer  her  this  frota 

Launce,  Ay,  sir:  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen 
from  me  by  the  hangman  boys  in  the  market- 
place ;  and  then  I  offered  her  mine  own,  who 
is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yoius,  and  therefore 
the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight,     [again, 
Away,  I  say  !  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lout ; 
But  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  thy  behaviour, 
Which  (if  my  auguiy  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee ; 
Deliver  it  to  Madam  Silvia : 
She  lov'd  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her 
She's  dead,  belike  ?  [token. 

Pro.  Not  so  :  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  I 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro,  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul,  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia.  [as  well 

She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her.  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  l^e  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  I 


Pro,  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  there- 
withal flady 
This  letter :— that's  her  chamber.  —  Tell  my 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your   message   done,    hie    home   unto    my 

chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

(Exit. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a 
message? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  I  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool  1  why  do  I  pity  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me  ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  I) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd  ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  dis- 

prais'd. 
I  am  my  master  s  true  confirmed  love. 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him 
speed. 

EnUr  Silvia,  attended. 
Gentlewoman,  good  day  I  I  pray  you,  be  my 
mean  [Silvia. 

To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  Madam 

Sil,  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be 
she?  [patience 

Jul.   If  you  be  she,   I  do  entreat    your 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  seat  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master.  Sir  Proteus,  madam. . 

Sil.  O, — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

yul.  Ay,  madam.  . 

5*7.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. — 

[A  ficture  brought. 

Go,  give  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  nie» 

One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  for;get' 

Would    better   fit   his   chamber,   than    this 

shadow. 

Jul,  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  maidara  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul,  It  may  not  be ;  good  madam,  pardon 

Sil.  There,  hold.  [me. 

I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  the^  are  stund  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper.  [br^ik, 

Jul,  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this 
ring.  [it  me  ; 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring ^ 
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Mine  shadl  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

yul.  She  thanks  you. 

^</.  What  say'st  thou?  [her. 

yitl.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender 
Poor  gentlewoman!  my  master  wrongs  her 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her?  [much. 

yuL  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself : 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath 
forsook  her. 

yml.  I  think  she  doth  ;  and  that's  her  cause 
of  sorrow. 

SiL  Is  she  not  passing  fair?  [she  is. 

Tir/L  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
Bttt  sinoe  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  bath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

yul.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
V/ben  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  vk'as  trimm'd  in  Madam  Julia's  gown  ; 
Which  served  meas  lit,  by  all  men's  judgments. 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-gMxl ; 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus*  perjury,  and  unjust  night ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mbtress,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly ;  and  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  I 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth. — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee 
this  '  [lov'st  her. 

For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou 
FarewelL 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  fort,  if  e'er 
you  know  her. — 

\Exit  Silvia,  with  Attendants. 
A  virtuoos  gentlewoman,  mild  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  nny  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Sinoe  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  bow  love  can  trifle  with  itself  I 
Hen  is  her  picture :  let  me  see ;  I  think, 

U I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 

Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  ; 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 

Unlns  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  : 

If  that  be  all  the  diflHerence  in  his  k)ve, 

m  get  roe  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  gray  as  glass ;  and  so  are  mine  : 

Ay,  but  ho-  foreheiui's  low.  and  mine's  as 
high. 

Wliat  should  it  be,  that  be  respects  in  her, 


But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up, 
For  'tis  thv  rival.    O  thou  senseless  form  1 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and 

ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 
I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 
That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 
I  should  have  scratch'd  out  vour  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee. 

{Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Milan.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  Eglamour. 
Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour,  [me. 

That  Silvia  at  Friar  Patrick's  cell  shouW  meet 
She  will  not  fail :  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 
See,  where  she  comes  I — {^Entcr  Silvia.]  Lady, 
a  happy  evening  1 
Sil.  Amen,  amen  !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall : 
I  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies.  [off; 

EgL  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Milan.     Th€  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  TYiMTko^  Proteus,  aiuf  Julia. 
Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my 

suit? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 
Pro,  No ;  that  it  is  too  little.         [rounder. 
Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat 
yul.  \Aside^  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd 

to  what  It  loathes. 
Thu,  What  sa^s  she  to  my  face  ? 
Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 
Thu.  Nay  then,  the  wanton  lies  ;  my  face  is 

black.  [is. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying 

Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  {Aside.'K  'T  is  true,  such  pearls  as  put 

out  ladies  eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them. 
Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 
Pro.  111.  when  you  talk  of  war.        [peace  ? 
Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 
yul.  [Aside.]  But  better,  indeed,  when  you 

hold  your  peace. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valoiu-  ? 
Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 
yul.  [Aside.]   She  needs  not,    when  she 

knows  it  cowardice. 
Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 
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I 


Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd.         [a  fool. 
^uL  \Aside.'\  True  ;  from  a  gentleman  to 
"Aar.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 
Pro,  O,  ay ;  and  pities  them. 
Thu,  Wherefore?  [them 

JuL  [Aside.]  That  such  an  ass  should  owe 
~       That  •  ■     • 


Pro.  That  they  are  out  by 
yu/.  Here  comes  the  duke. 
Enter  Ehike. 
2>MJke.  How  now,  Sir  Proteus !  how  now, 
Thurio 1 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late  ? 
TAu.  Not  I.  Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 
Pro.  Neither. 
DuAe.  Why,  then, 
She's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine ; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  company. 
'Tis  true;  for  Friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  not  intend  confession      [not. 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  ;  and  there  she  was 
These  likelihoods  confirm   her  flight   from 

hence : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discoivse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot,  [fled : 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me. 

[Exit. 
Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl. 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  after;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.        {^F.xit. 
Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's 
love 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her. 

\^ExU. 
Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that 
love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love. 

\^Exii. 

Scene  III.— Frontiers  </Mantua.     The 
Forest.    Enter  Outlaws  with  Silvia. 

I  Out.  Come,  come ;  be  patient ;  we  must 
bring  you  to  our  captain.  [one 

Sit.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  thii  patiently. 

3  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away,    [with  her? 

I  Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out- 
run us; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 
Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood  ; 
There  is  our  captain.  We'll  follow  him  that's 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape,  [fled  : 
[Exeunt  all  except  the  First  Outlaw  and  Silvia. 

I  Out.  Come.   I  must  bring  you  to  our 
captain's  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 


^/7.  O  Valentine  I  this  I  endure  for  thee. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV»— Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Valentine. 

Val.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
These  shadowy,  desert,  unfrequented  woods. 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 

0  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless» 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  falU 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  1 
Repair  me  with  thv  presence.  Silvia  1 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  ! 
[Noise  heard. 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills 

their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 
Thev  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. — 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  :  who's  this  comes 
here  ?  [Retires. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  axr<f  Julia. 
Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for 
you,  [doth, ) 

rhough  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant 
'o  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your 

love: 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 
Val.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I 
see  and  hear  1 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while. 
5/7.  O,  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  I 
Pro.  Unhappy  were   you,  madam,   ere    I 
came; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 
Sit.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most 

unhappy. 
Jul.  [Aside.]  And  me,  when  he  approacheth 

to  your  presence. 
Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  peijur'd  Proteus  1 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next 
to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  be- 
lovd !  [bck>v'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  wljcre  he's 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
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For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy 

faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths  ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  peijury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst 
two,  [none 

And  that's  tar  worse  than  none  :  better  have 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Tbou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  1 

Pro.  In  love 

Who  respects  £riend? 

Sil.  All  men  but  ProtefUs. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving 
words 
Can  no  «-ay  change  3rou  to  a  milder  form, 
m  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end. 
And  tovc  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love, — ^force 

Sil,  O  heaven  I  [you. 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vol.  [Coming  forward.']  Ruffian,  let  go  that 
rude  uiKivil  touch  ; 
Tbou  friend  of  an  ill-fashion  I 

Pro.  Valentine!    [faith  or  love ; 

VsL  Tbou  common  friend,  that's  without 
(For  such  b  a  friend'now)  treach'rous  man  I 
Tbou  hast  b^uil'd  my  hopes:   nought  but 

mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.  Now  I  dare  not  say, 
1  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  wouldst  dis- 
p«x)\"e  me.  [hand 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right 
Is  pcijur'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  vrorid  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  pri\'ate  wound  is  deepest.  O  time  most 
curst !  [worst ! 

'Hongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  shoulq  be  the 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Focpve  me,  Valentine.    If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tcnder't  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commiL 

VaL  Then,  I  am  paid  ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. — 
^Af'ho  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  oor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are 

pleas'd. 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  :— 
Aad.  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
AB  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 

Jul.  O  noe  unhappy !  [Faints. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Vol.  Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now ! 
«1at'i  the  matter  ?  look  up ;  speak. 

Jul.  O  good  sir,  my  master  chared  me  to 
mrcr  a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia ;  which,  out  of 
■y  oegkect,  was  never  done. 

Pro,  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it.        [Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How  llet  me  see  I— why,  this  is  the  ring 
IfawetoJuHa. 

Jul.  O.  cry  you  mercy,  sfr;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Shows  another  ring. 


Pro. ,  But  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring  ? 
At  ray  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How  I  Julia !  [oaths, 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy 
And  entertain 'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root ! 

0  Proteus  !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  : 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment, — if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds. 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their 
minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  I  'tis  true.     O 
heaven !  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through 

all  sins : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye?  J 

Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long 
foes. 
Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish 

for  ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 
Out.  A  prize !  a  prize  I  a  prize  I  [the  duke. — 
Val.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say  1  it  is  mv  lord 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac  d. 
Banished  Valentine.       Duke.  Sir  Valentine  ! 
Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 
Val.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy 
death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath  : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milano  shall  not  hold  thee.    Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch ; — 

1  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I : 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  tl^ne. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art 
thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  m  v  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love : 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again  : 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  deriv'd ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Val.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made 
me  happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 
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Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it 
be.  . 

Val.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept 
withal, 
Are  men  endu'd  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  therti  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile : 
They  arc  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd ;  I  pardon  them, 
and  thee  : 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. — 
Come ;  let  us  go  :  we  will  include  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Val.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 


With  bur  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to 

smilfs. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 
Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him  : 
he  blushes.  [than  boy. 

Val.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  —more  grace 
Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 
Val.  Please  you,  1 11  tell  you  as  we  pass 
along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortimed. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tisjrour  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story*of  your  loves  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shaU  be  rours  ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happmess. 

\Extunt. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Sir  John  Falstaflf. 

Fen  ton. 

Shallow,  a  Country  Justice. 

Slender,  cousin  Pd  SHallow. 

Pace'  }  ^^  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
William  Page,  a  Boy,  son  to  Page. 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson. 
Dr.  Caius,  a  Erench  Physician, 
Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 


Bardolph,    Pistol,    '^ym, followers  ^FalstafT. 
Robin,  page  to  Falstan.' 
Simple,  servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mistress  Ford. 
Mistress  Page. 

Anne  Page,  her  daughter,  in  love  with  Fenton. 
Mistress  Quickly,  servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 
Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &*c. 


Scene.— Windsor  ;  and  the  neighbourhood. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — ^Windsor.    Before  Page's  House, 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and 

Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will 
make  a  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were 
twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Robert  Shallow,  Elsquire. 

Slen^  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of 
peace  and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  him- 
self armigero, — in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance 
or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay.  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any 
time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him, 
have  done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors  that  come 
after  him,  may:  they  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an 
old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a 
familiar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies— love. 


Shal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish 
is  an  old  coat. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marry in|f. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  py'r  lady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of 
your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself, 
in  my  simple  conjectures :  but  that  is  all  one. 
If  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparage- 
ments unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will 
be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a 
riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ; 
therc  Is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  council, 
look  you.  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got. 
and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take  your  vizaments  in 
that. 

Shal.  I  laH  o*  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again, 
the  sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword, 
and  end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  de\ice  in 
my  prain,  which,  peradventure,  prings  good 
discretions  with  it :  there  is  Anne  Page,  which 
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is  daughter  to  master  George  Page,  which  is 
pretty  virginity. 

SUm,  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown 
htir,  and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld, 
ss  just  as  you  will  desire  ;  and  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  monies,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her 
fnodsire,  upon  his  death's-bed,  (Got  deliver  to 
a  joyful  resurrections!)  give,  when  she  is  able 
to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It  were  a  goot 
raotioo.  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles. 
and  desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abra- 
kam  and  Mrs.  Anne  Page. 

Skal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven 
bundred  pound  ? 

Eva.  Ay.  vtA  her  father  is  make  her  a  pet- 
ter  penny. 

ShaL  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman  ;  she 
has  good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  potmds,  and  possibili- 
ties, is  good  gifts. 

Skal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page. 
Is  Falstaff  there? 

£va.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a 
Bar.  as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false  ;  or  as  I 
despise  one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir 
lohiia,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled 
by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door 
for  master  Page.  \Knocks.'\  What,  ho  1  Got 
pfcss  your  house  here  ! 

P^t.  \Withtn\  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  isGot's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 

and  justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master 

Sknder.   that  peradventures,  shall   tell   you 

lAother  tale,  if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well 
I  thank  yon  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Skal.  Master  P&ge,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ; 
Bnch  good  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished 
yoar  venison  better ;  it  was  ill  kiird.— How 
doth  good  mistress  Page  ?— and  I  thank  you 
ilvays  with  my  heart,  la  ;  with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Skal.  Sir,  I  thank  you  ;  by  yea  and  no.  I  do. 

Pare.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master 

SUa.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir? 
I  beard  say.  he  was  outrun  on  CotsaU. 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judged,  sir. 

SUm.  You1l  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Skal.  That  be  will  not:— 'tis  your  fault. 
tB  your  fault : — ^Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  ctir.  sir. 

Skal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog.  and  a  fair  dog ; 
cui  there  be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair. 
-Is  Sir  John  Falstaff  here  ? 

Page.  Sir.  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could 
do  a  good  of&ce  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to 

Skal.  He  bath  wronged  me,  master  Page. 
Page.  Sir,  be  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 
SmI,  If  it  be  confessed,  it  is  not  redressed  ; 


>s  not  that  so,  master  Page?  He  hath  wronged 
me  ;  indeed,  he  hath  ;— at  a  word,  he  hath ; — 
believe  me  : — Robert  Shallow,  Esquire,  saith, 
he  is  wronged. 

Page,  Here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  5i>  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
and  Pistol. 

Pal.  Now,  master  Shallow,— you'll  com- 
plain of  me  to  the  king? 

Skal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men, 
killed  my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Pal.  But  not  kissed  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Skal.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Pal.  I  will  answer  it  straight : — I  have  done 
all  this. — ^That  is  now  answered. 

Skal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

PaL  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known 
in  counsel :  you'll  be  laughed  at. 

P.va.  Pauca  verba.  Sir  John  ;  goot  worts. 

Pal.  Good  worts !  good  cabbage.— Slender, 
I  broke  your  head ;  what  matter  have  you 
against  me? 

SUn.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head 
against  you  ;  and  against  your  coney-catching 
rascals,  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol :  tliey 
carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and  made  me  drunk, 
and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese  ! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  I 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

AJ)w.  Slice,  I  say  1  pauca^  pauca  ;  slice  ! 
that  s  my  humour. 

Slen»  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?— can  you 
tell,  cousin? 

Eva.  Peace,  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us 
understand :  there  is  three  umpires  in  this 
matter,  as  I  understand  ;  that  is— master  Page, 
Udelicet,  master  Page ;  and  there  is  mvself, 
idelicet,  myself ;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly 
and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  be- 
tween them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  ol  it  in 
my  note-book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork 
upon  the  cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we 

Pal,  Pistol,—  [can. 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam  !  what  phrase  is 
this,  "  He  kears  tvitk  ear  f"  WTiy,  it  is  affecta- 
tions, fpurse  ? 

Pal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's 

Slen,  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he, — or  I 
would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great 
chamber  again  else, — of  seven  groats  in  mill- 
sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards, 
that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a- 
piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Pal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

Eva.  No  ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  I  la,   thou  mountain  foreigner  !  —  Sir 
John  and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo—. 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ; 
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Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

SUn.  By  these  gloves,  then,  'twas  he, 

Nym.  Be  a  vised,  sir,  and  pass  good 
humours.  I  will  say,  "  marry  trapy'  with  you, 
if  you  run  the  nuthook's  humour  on  me  ;  that 
is  the  veiy  note  of  it. 

SUn.  By  his  that,  then,  he  in  the  red  face 
had  it ;  for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I 
did  when  you  made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not 
altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard,  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the 
gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five 
sentences, — 

Eva,  It  is  his  "  five  senses : "  fie,  what  the 
ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the 
careires. 

SUn.-  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but 
'tis  no  matter :  1 11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I 
live  again,  but  in  honest,  civil,  godlv  company, 
for  this  trick  ;  if  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk 
with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God,  and  not 
with  drunken  knaves.  [mind. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied, 
gentlemen  ;  you  hear  it. 
Enter  Anne    Page,    with    Wine;   Mistress 
Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ; 
well  drink  within.  ^Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  I 

Fat.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are 
very  Well  met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 
[Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner : 
come,  gentlemen,  1  hope  we  shall  drink  down 
all  unkindness. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I 
had  my  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here. — 

Enter  Simple. 
How  now.  Simple!  Where  have  you  been? 
I  must  wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not 
the  Book  of  Riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles?  why,  did  you  not 
lend  it  to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas 
last,  a  fortnight  afore  Michaelmas  ? 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz  ;  we  stay  for 
you.  A  word  with  you,  coz ;  marry,  this, 
coz  :  there  is,  as  'twere  a  tender,  a  kind  of 
tender,  made  afar  off  by  Sir  Hugh  here:  do 
you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable  : 
if  it  be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master 
Slender  :  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you, 
if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow 


says  :  I  pray  you  pardon  me ;  he's  a  jastice  of 
peace  in  his  country,  simple  though  1  stand 
here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the 
question  is  concerning  your  marriage, 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to 
mistress  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  many  her 
upon  any  reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman? 
Let  us  command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth, 
or  of  your  lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold, 
that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mouth  :  therefore, 
precisely,  can  you  cany  your  good  will  to  the 
maid?  [her? 

ShaL  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladles,  you 
must  speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her 
yc'ur  desires  towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good 
dowry,  marry  her  ? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that« 
upon  your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet 
coz  :  what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can 
you  love  the  maid  ? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ; 
but  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning, 
yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  ac- 
quaintance, when  we  are  married,  and  bax'e 
more  occasion  to  know  one  another  :  I  hope, 
upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt ; 
but  if  you  say,  "  Marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her  : 
that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer ;  save, 
the  faul'  is  in  the  'ort  "dissolutely  : "  the  *ort 
is,  according  to  our  meaning,  "  resolutely." — 
His  meaning  is  goot. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged, 
la. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fairmistress  Anne. — [^Re- 
enter Anne  Page.]  Would  I  were  young  for 
your  sake,  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father 
desires  your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  ab- 
sence at  the  grace. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 
Will't  pie 


)lease  your  worship  to  come 


Anne. 
in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily  ;  I 
am  very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you.  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you  for- 
sooth.— Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man. 
go,  wait  upon  my  cousin  Shallow.  [Exit 
Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime  may  be 
beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  ^i)c 
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dead ;  bat  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor 
gentleman  bom. 

An»t.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  wor- 
ship :  they  will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

^Un,  Tfaith,  I'll  eat  nothing  ;  I  thank  you 
as  moch  as  though  I  did. 

Ammt.  I  pray  you.  sir,  walk  in. 

Sim.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you. 
I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing 
at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  offence, — 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes ; — 
and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell  of 
bo(  meat  since. — Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ? 
be  there  bears  i*  the  town  ?  [talked  of. 

A91U.  I  think  there  are,  sir,  I  heard  them 

Sim,  1  k)ve  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as 
soon  quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England. — 
Yoa  are  afraid,  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are 

Amiu.  Ay,  indeed,  sir.  [you  not  ? 

Sim.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now : 
I  have  seen  Sackerson  loose  twenty  times,  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  chain  ;  but,  I  warrant 
yoo,  the  women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at 
i(.  tlutt  it  passed  :  but  women,  indeed,  cannot 
abide  *ero  ;  they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough 
things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

pAge.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come  ; 
we  stay  for  you. 

Sim.  I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  vou,  sir. 

Pn^.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir :  come,  come. 

SUn.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Am  me.  Not  I.  sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

SUm.  Truly.  I  will  not  go  first ;  truly,  la ; 
I  rill  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Amne.  I  pray  vou,  sir. 

Skm.  ril  rather  be  unmannerly,  than 
tTxioblesome.  You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed, 
la.   {Exeunt. 

Scene  W.^TIu  Same. 
Enttr  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 
I         Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Dr  Caius' 
I      house,  which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one 
\      mistress  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nurse,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his 
hnodry.  his  washer,  and  his  wringer. 
Sim.  Well  sir. 

Eva.  Nar,  it  is  petter  yet. — Give  her  this 
letter ;  for  It  is  a  'oman  that  altogethers  ac- 
I  (^aintaiKe  with  mistress  Anne  Page  :  and  the 
\  letter  is.  to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit 
roar  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page. 
I  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of 
'      ny  dinner ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Host.  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 
FiiL  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 


Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak 
scholarly  and  wisely. 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away 
some  of  my  followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier: 
let  them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar, 
and  Pheezar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he 
shall  draw»  he  shall  tap:  said  I  well,  bully 
Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  ;  let  him  follow. — Let 
me  see  thee  froth  and  lime :  I  am  at  a  word  ; 
follow.  \Exit. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a 
good  trade  :  att  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ; 
a  withered  serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster.  Go ; 
adieu.  [thrive. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired  :  I  will 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou 
the  spigot  wield  ?  {Exit  Bard. 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  is  not  the 
htunour  conceited  ?  His  mind  is  not  heroic, 
and  there's  the  humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder- 
box  :  his  thefts  were  too  open  ;  his  filching 
was  like  an  unskilful  singer, — he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a 
minute's  rest. 

Pist.  •  •  Convey, "  the  wise  it  call  * '  Steal ! " 
foh  I  a  fico  for  the  phrase  ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist.  Why,  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney- 
catch  ;  I  must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town  ? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance 
good.  [am  about. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol :  indeed.  I  am 
in  the  waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now 
about  no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly, 
I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife  :  I  spy 
entertainment  in  her ;  she  discourses,  she 
carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation  :  I  can 
construe  the  action  of  her  familiar  style  ;  and 
the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be 
Englished  rightly,  is,  **  /  am  Sir  John  Fat- 
staff's:' 

Pist,  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  trans- 
lated her  well,— out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour 
pass? 

F'al.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the 
rule  of  her  husband's  purse  ;  he  hath  a  legion 
of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain  ;  and  "  To 
her,  boy,"  say  I. 

Nytn.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour 
me  the  angels. 

Fal.  I  nave  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ; 
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and  here  another  to  E^e's  wife,  who  even  now 
gave  me  good  eyes  too,  examined  my  parts 
with  most  judicious  eye-liads  :  sometimes  the 
beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  sometimes 
my  portly  belly. 

Pist,  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym,  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors 
with  such  a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite 
of  her  eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a 
burning-glass  !  Here's  another  letter  to  her  : 
she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region  in 
Guiana,  all  goki  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater 
to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to 
roe  ;  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  I  will  trade  to  them  both.  Go.  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  E^e ;  and  thou 
this  to  mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive,  lads,  we 
will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take 
aU! 

Nytn.  I  will  run  no  base  humour :  here, 
take  the  humour-letter.  I  will  keep  the 
'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fal,  {To  Robin.]  Hold,   sirrah,  bear  you 
these  letters  tightlv : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
[Exit  Robin. 
Rogues,  hence  1   avatmt !   vanish  like   hail- 
stones, go ;  [pack ! 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof ;  seek  shelter, 
Falstaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself,  and  skirted 
page.  [Exit. 

Pist,  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  I  for  goiud 
and  fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk  I 

Nym,  I  have  operations  in  my  head,  which 
be  humours  of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  stars  I 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold, 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  denle. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool ;  I  will 
incense  Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will 
possess  him  with  yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of 
mien  is  dangerous :  that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I 
second  thee ;  troop  on.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  Homst, 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly  and  Simple. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby!  [£«/^r Rugby.] 

I  pray  thee,  go  to  the  casement,  and  see  if  you 

can  see  my  master,   master  Doctor   Caius, 

coming :  if  he  do,  i'  faith,  and  find  anybody 


in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of 
God  s  patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug,  I'll  go  watch. 

Quick,  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't 
soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a 
sea-coal  fire.  \Exit  Rugby.]  An  honest,  will- 
ing, kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come  in 
house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale, 
nor  no  breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish 
that  way :  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ;  but 
let  that  pass.— Peter  Simple,  you  say  your 
name  is  ? 

Sim,  Ay.  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slenders  your  mister  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  £>oes  he  not  wear  a  great  round 
beard,  like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth  ;  he  luith  but  a  little  wee 
face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard — a  cane-coloured 
beard. 

Quick,  A  soft-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man 
of  his  hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his 
head  :  he  hath  fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ?— O,  I  should  remem- 
ber him  :  does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it 
were,  and  strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no 
worse  fortune  1  Tell  master  parson  Evans.  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  your  master:  Anne  is  a 
good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Re-enter  Rugby. 

Rug.  Out,  alas,  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shaU  all  be  shent. — Run  in  here, 
good  young  man ;  go  into  this  closet :  he  will 
not  stay  long.  [Shuts  Simple  in  the  closet.'] 
What,  John  Rugby !  John,  what  John,  I  say ! 
Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my  master ;  I  doub-% 
he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home. 
[Exit  Rugby.]  [Sings."]  '*  And  down,  cUnvn, 
adcwn-a,''  &c. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese 
toys.  Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet 
un  boitier  verd ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box :  do 
intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  I'll  fetch  it  you. 
[Aside.]  I  am  glad  he  went  not  in  himself : 
if  he  had  found  the  3roung  man,  he  would 
have  been  hora-mad. 

Caius,  Fe,  ^e,  fe,  /ef  ma  foiy  il  fait  Ji?rt 
ckaud.    Je  m'en  vais  a  la  cour, — la  grande 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ?  [affaire. 

Caius.  Oui :  mette  le  au  mon  pocket  ; 
depeche,  quickly. — Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby  !  John ! 
Re-enter  Rugby. 

Ru^.  Here,  sir. 

Catus.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are 
Jack  Rugby :  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and 
come  after  my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 
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Cains.  By  my  trot,  1  tarry  too  long. — CM's 
me  !  Quai-je  oublU  f  dere  is  some  simples  in 
my  closet,  dat  I  vUl  not  for  de  varld  I  shall 
'i«nne  behind. 

Qmuk.  [AsuU.'\  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  yotmg 
man  there,  and  tx  mad. 

Cahu,  O  diabUt  diahUt  vat    is   in  my 
eioset  ?— Villainy  !   larron  /  {Pulling  Simple 
1  Mc/.]  Rugby,  my  rapier  f 
,      Qmick.  Good  master,  be  content. 
I      CatMs.  Vercfore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Qtri^i'  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Cairns,  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my 
I  doset  ?  dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come 
is  my  doset. 

Qwa'dk.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic. 
Hear  the  truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to 
lae  from  parson  Hugh. 

Cairns.  Veil. 

Stm.  Ay,  forsooth ;  to  desire  h«r  to — 

Qaiz/i.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Cuius,  Ptace^i your  tongue! — Speak-ayour 
•   Qie. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman, 

Tocr  maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress 

,  Xcoe  Page  for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  mar- 

tiage. 
I      ^«*Vi.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I  '11  ne'er 
I  poi  my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

CstMs.  Bir  Hugh  send-a  you?  —  Rugby, 
hilln  me  some  paper.— Tarry  you  a  little-a 
*iiilc  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  If  he  had 
besn  thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard 
kQ  so  loud,  and  so  melancholy. — But.  not- 
r>chstanding,  man.  I'll  do  your  master  what 
good  I  can ;  and  the  very  yea  and  the  no  is, 
f>e  French  doctor,  my  master, — I  may  call 
)3n  my  master,  look  you.  for  I  keep  his 
^/icse;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew.  bake,  scour, 
dTcss  meat  and  drink,  m^e  the  beds,  and  do 
i3  myself;— 

5/«.  'Tis  a  great  charge  to  come  under 
csie  body's  hand. 

Qmick,  Ape  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  shall 
Itid  it  a  great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and 
I  tcwn  late ; — but  notwithstanding,— to  tell  you 
r.  your  ear, — I  would  have  no  words  of  it, — 
r.y  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mistress 
.isae  Pafe :  but  rK>twithstanding  that,  1  know 
Aane's  mmd  ;  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caims.  You  jack'nape.  give-a  dis  letter  to 
St  Hugh  :  by  gar,  it  is  a  ^allenge :  I  vill  cut 
is  troai  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy 
,-Ki-a-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make. — You 
J'jy  be  gone ;  H  is  not  good  you  tarry  here  : 
-by  gar.  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  hv  gar, 
:e  lioU  not  have  a  stooe  to  trow  at  his  dog. 
[Exit  Simple. 

Qwick^  Alas  !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Ctius.  It  is  no  matier-a  for  dat :— do  not 
I'^i  tefl-a  roe.  dat  I  shall  hxve  Anne  Page  for 
n>idf?— By  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and 
I  bwe  appointed  mine  host  of  de  Jarretiere 


to  measure  our  weapon. — By  gar,  I  vill  myself 
have  Anne  Page. 

Quick,  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall 
be  well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  : 
what,  the  good-jer. 

Cuius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — 
By  gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  P^e,  I  shall  turn 
your  head  out  of  my  door. — Follow  my  heels, 
Rugby.  [Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  vour 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  tnat : 
never  a  woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of 
Anne's  mind  than  I  do  ;  nor  can  do  more  than 
I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [Witkin.]  Who's  within  there?  ho  ! 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near 
the  house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman!  how  dost 
thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good 
worship  to  ask.  [tress  Anne? 

Fent,  What  news?  how  does  pretty  mis- 

Qutck.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and 
honest,  and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your 
friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  by  the  way ;  I  praise 
heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?' 
Shall  I  not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above ; 
but  notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be 
sworn  on  a  book,  she  loves  you. — Have  not 
your  worship  a  wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry  have  I ;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good 
faith,  it  is  such  another  Nan ; — ^but.  I  detest, 
an  honest  maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — we 
had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart. — I  shall  never 
laugh  but  in  that  maid's  companv; — ^but, 
indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  sdlicholly  and 
musing.     But  for  you — well,  go  to. 

Fent,  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold, 
there's  money  for  thee  ;  let  me  have  thy  voice 
in  my  behalif:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me, 
commend  me. 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'/aith,  that  we  will :  and  I 
will  tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the 
next  time  we  have  cotkfidence  ;  and  of  other 
wooers.  [now. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship.  [Exit 
Fenton.J  Truly,  an  honest  gentleman :  but 
Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does.—  Out  upon't ! 
what  have  I  forgot?  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  l.^Be/ore  Page's  House, 
Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Letter. 
Mrs.  Page.  What !    have  I   'scaped  love- 
letters  in  the  holyday  time  of  my  beauty,  and 
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am  I  now  a  subject  for  them  ?    Let  me  see. 

{Reads, 

**AsJi  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for 
tiiough  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian^  he 
admits  him  not  for  his  counsellor.  You  are 
not  youngs  no  more  am  I ;  go  to  then,  there's 
sympathy:  you  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha,  ha  / 
then,  there's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack, 
and  so  do  I ;  would  you  desire  better  sym- 
pathy f  Let  it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page, — at 
the  least,  if  the  love  of  a  soldier  can  suffice, — 
that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say.  Pity  me, — 'tis 
not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  tut  I  say,  Love  me. 
By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 
By  day  or  night, 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  all  his  might 
For  thte  to  fight,     John  Falstaff.' 
What  a  Herod  of  Jewiy  is  this  !— O  wicked, 
wicked  world  1 — one  that  is  well-nigh  worn  to 
pieces  with  age,  to  show  himself  a  young 
gallant !  What  an  unweighed  behaviour  hath 
this  Flemish  drunkard  picked — ^with  the  devil's 
name — out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares 
in  this  manner  assay  me  ?    Why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company ! — What  should  I 
say  to  him  ? — I  was  then  frugal  of  my  mirth  : 
— ieaven  forgive  me  ! — Why,  I'll  exhibit  a  bill 
in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of  men. 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him?  for  re- 
venged I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made 
of  puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was 
going  to  your  house. 

Mrs,  Page,  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming 
to  you.    You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that :  I 
have  to  show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then  ;  yet,  I  say, 
I  could  show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress 
Page  !  give  me  some  counsel. 

Mrs,  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for 
one  trifling  respect,  I  could  come  to  such 
honour ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman  !  take 
the  honour.  What  is  it  ? — dispense  with  trifles ; 
— what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an 
eternal  moment  or  so,  1  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What?- -thou  liest.— Sir  Alice 
Ford  ! — These  knights  will  hack  :  and  so,  thou 
shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  daylight ;  —  here, 
read,  read  ; — perceive  howl  might  be  knighted. 
— I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long 
as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difference  of  men's 
liking  :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear,  praised 
women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness, 
that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition  would 


have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words ;  but  they 
do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together  than 
the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  "Green 
Sleeves."  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this 
whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly, 
ashore  at  Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged 
on  him?  I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  enter- 
tain him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust 
have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  you 
ever  hear  the  like? 

Mrs,  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the 
name  of  Page  and  Ford  differs  ! — To  thy  great 
comfort  in  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's 
the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter :  but  let  thine  in- 
herit first ;  for,  I  t>rotest,  mine  never  shall.  I 
warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  letters,  writ 
with  blank  space  for  different  names, — ^sure, 
more, — and  these  are  of  the  second  edition. 
He  will  print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares 
not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would 
put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess,  and 
lie  under  Mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  will  find 
you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste 
man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same  ; 
the  very  hand,  the  very  words.  What  doth  he 
think  of  us? 

Mrs,  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me 
almost  ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own 
honesty.  I'll  entertain  myself  like  one  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for,  sure,  unless 
he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in 
this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Boarding,  call  you  it?  I'll  be 
sure  to  keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs,  Page.  So  will  I  :  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  111  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be 
revenged  on  hun  :  let's  appoint  him  a  meet- 
ing ;  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in  his  srnt  ; 
and  lead  him  on  with  a  flne-baited  delay,  till 
he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the 
Garter. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any 
villainy  against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the 
chariness  of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  hus^ 
band  saw  this  letter !  it  would  give  eternal 
food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page,  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ; 
and  my  good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from 
jealousy,  as  I  am  from  giving  hun  cause  ;  and 
that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford,  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  againsi 
this  greasy  knight.    Come  hither. 

{They  retire 
Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs  ; 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Fo^d.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both 
rich  and  poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another,  Ford 
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H«  Joves  the  gally-mawfry ;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford,  Love  my  wife  ?  [thou, 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go 
Like  Sir  Actaeon  he,  with  Ringwood  at  thy 
0,  odioas  b  the  name  1  [heels. — 

Ford,  What  name,  sir  ? 

PtsL  The  horn,  I  say.    Farewell : 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye ;  for  thieves  do 
foot  by  night :  [birds  do  sing. — 

Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo> 
Awiy.  sir  corporal  Nym  ! — 
Bdjere  it.  Page  :  he  speaks  sense.         [E^f- 

Fori.  [Astdt.]  I  wiU  be  patient :  I  wUl  find 
oot  this. 

Nrm.  [To  PsigeJ]  And  this  is  true ;  I  like 
Rot  the  homoor  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged 
me  io  S(mie  humours  :  I  should  have  borne 
the  hmooured  letter  to  her,  but  1  have  a  sword, 
aod  it  shall  bite  upon  my  necessity.  He  loves 
njorwiie  ;  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  Mv 
BUK  is  corporal  Nym  ;  I  speak,  and  1  avouch 
IS  true :  my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falstaff  loves 
y^xxr  wife.— Adieu.  I  love  not  the  hiunour  of 
bread  and  cheese  ;  and  there's  the  humour  of 
c    Adieu.  [Exit. 

Ptgt,  \Ande?\  "  Thekuwumrofit"  quoth 
'a !  Im's  a  fellow  fHghts  humour  put  of  his 

Fmd.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff.  [wits. 

Pap,  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  af- 
fcctJBg  rogue. 

Ftrd.  If  I  do  find  it :— well. 

P^.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian, 
i»qgh  the  priest  o'  the  town  commended  him 
iratroeman. 

Ford.  TVas  a  good  sensible  fellow : — well. 

Pagt.  How  now.  Meg !  [Hark  you. 

hirj.  Page*   Whither  go  you.   George?— 

Mrs,  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  1  why 
an  thoa  melancholy  ? 

Ford  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy. 
-Ot  you  home,  go. 

Uru  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crot- 
^'xts  in  thy  bead  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress 

airt.  Page.  Have  with  you. — ^You'll  come 
•)  disDer,  George? — [Ande  to  Mrs.  Ford.] 
^A^,  who  comes  yonder :  she  shall  be  our 
»tsKager  to  this  paltry  knight. 

Mn  Ford*  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her: 
i^Bfitit. 

Enitr  Mrs.  Quickly. 

^irs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter 

Qnuk.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does 
rxxi  mistTcss  Anne  ? 

Mrj  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see  :  we  have 

c  hoar's  talk  with  you.    [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page, 

Mrs.  Fora  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ! 

Fvrd.  You  beard  what  this  knave  told  me, 
^dyoooot? 

f^^gt.  Yes  ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other 
k*lmc? 

Itrd.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 


Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves!  I  do  not  think 
the  knight  would  offer  it :  but  these  that  ac- 
cuse him  in  his  intent  towards  our  wives,  are  a 
yoke  of  his  discarded  men  ;  very  rogues,  noW 
they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— 
Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should 
intend  this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would 
turn  her  loose  to  him  ;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  fie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife ;  but  I 
would  be  loth  to  turn  them  together.  A  man 
may  be  too  confident :  I  would  have  nothing 
lie  on  my  head :  I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the 
Garter  comes.  There  is  either  Bauor  in  his 
pate,  or  money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so 
merrily.  [Enter  Host.]  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.   How   now,  bully-rook !    thou'rt  a 
gentleman. — Cavalero-justice,  I. say  I 
Enter  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good 
even,  and  twenty,  good  master  Page  ?  Master 
Page,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in 
hand. 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice ;  tell  him, 
bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  be- 
tween Sir  Hugh,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius 
the  French  doctor.  [with  you. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word 

Host.  What  sayest  thou,  my  buUy-rook  ? 
[They go  aside, 

Shal,  [  To  Page.]  Will  you  go  with  us  to  be- 
hold it  ?  My  merry  host  bath  had  the  measur- 
ing of  their  weapons ;  and,  I  think,  hath  ap- 
r minted  them  contrary  places ;  for,  believe  me, 
hear  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell 
you  what  our  sport  shall  be.     [  They  go  aside. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight, 
my  guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None.  I  protest :  but  I'll  give  you  a 
pottle  of  burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to 
him,  and  tell  him  my  name  is  Brook ;  only 
for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully:  thou  shalt  have 
egress  and  regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name 
shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knighU — Will 
you  go  on,  hearts? 

Shal,  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heaixl,  the  Frenchman  hath 
good  skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir !  I  could  have  told  you  more. 
In  these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  vour 
passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what : 
tis  the  heart,  master  Page  ;  'tis  here,  'tis  here. 
I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip 
like  rats. 

Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Page,  Have  with  you.— I  had  rather  hear 
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them  scold  than  fight.  [Exeunt  Host,  Shal 
low,  and  Page. 
Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and 
stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  can- 
not put  off  my  opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in 
his  company  at  Page's  house  ;  and  what  thev 
made  there,  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will  look 
farther  into't ;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound 
Falstxiff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my 
labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well 
bestowed.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— A  Room  in  tfu  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  ^iSsXafiand  Pistol, 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  ojrster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content, 
sir,  you  should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  : 
I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three 
reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow,  Nym  ; 
or  else  you  hiad  looked  through  the  grate,  like 
a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in  hell 
for  swearing  to  gentlemen ,  my  friends,  you  were 
good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows  :  and  when 
Mistress  Bridget  lost  the  h.'indle  of  her  fan,  I 
took't  upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Piit.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not 
fifteen-pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  thinkest 
thou,  I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a 
word,  hang  no  more  about  me ;  I  am  no  gibbet 
for  you  : — go. — ^A  short  knife  and  a  throng : — 
to  your  manor  of  Pickthatch,  go. — ^You'll  not 
bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — you  stand 
upon  your  honour  ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable 
baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the 
terms  of  mine  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself 
sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch  ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your 
rags,  your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red- 
lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold-beating  oaths, 
under  the  shelter  of  your  honour  !  You  will 
not  do  it,  you  I  [of  man  ? 

Pist.  1  do  relent :  what  wouldst  thou  more 
Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with 

Fal.  Let  her  approach.  [you. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  yoiu*  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was, 
the  first  hour  I  was  bom.  [me  ? 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.    What  with 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a 
word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  ;  and  I'll 
vouchsafe  thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  Is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir  :— I 


pray,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways.— I  my- 
self dwell  with  master  Doctor  Caius,— 

Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,— 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true  :— I  pray 
yoiu*  worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ;— mine 
own  people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so?  Heaven  bless  .them, 
and  make  them  his  servants  I 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford  ;— what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature. 
Lord,  lord !  your  worship's  a  wanton  1  Well, 
heaven  forgive  you,  and  all  of  us.  I  pray  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ;  —  come,  mistress 
Ford,— 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it :  you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries, 
as  'tis  wonderful.  T^e  best  courtier  of  them  all, 
when  the  court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never 
have  brought  her  to  such  a  canary :  yet  there 
has  been  luiights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after 
coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smell- 
ing so  sweetly — all  musk — ^and  so  rushling,  I 
warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such 
alligant  terms ;  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of 
the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won 
any  woman's  heart  ;  and,  I  warrant  you.  they 
could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had 
myself  twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning  ; 
but  I  defy  all  angels,  yn  any  such  sort,  as  they 
say,)  but  in  the  way  of  honesty  : — and,  I  war- 
rant you,  they  could  never  get  her  so  much  as 
sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all : 
and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is 
more,  pensioners ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is 
one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief*  m^ 
good  she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Many,  she  hath  received  your  letter ; 
for  the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times 
and  she  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husbanc 
will  be  absence  from  his  house  between  tei 
and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  maj 
come  and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  yo« 
wot  of : — master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  h* 
from  home.  Alas !  the  sweet  woman  leads  ai 
ill  life  with  him  ;  he's  a  very  jealousy  man ;  sb< 
leads  a  very  frampold  life  with  him.  good  heart 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. — ^Woman,  comment 
me  to  her  ;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  havi 
another  messenger  to  your  worship.  Mistres 
Page  hath  her  hearty  commendations  to  you 
too : — and  let  me  tell  you  in  your  ear,  she's  a 
fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one  (I  td 
you)  that  will  not  miss  your  morning  nor  even 
ing  prayer,  as  anv  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  b- 
the  other  : — and  sne  bade  rrie  tell  your  worship 
that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home  ;  but 
she  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  neve 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  :   surely 
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I  think  yoa  have  charms,  la ;  yes,  in  truth, 

Fai.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee :  setting  the  at- 
traction of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no 
other  charms. 

Q*i^-  Blessing  on  vour  heart  for't ! 

FaL  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has 
Fold's  wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each 
other  bow  they  love  me  ? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have 
aot  so  little  grace,  I  hope : — that  were  a  trick, 
indeed  f— But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you 
to  send  her  your  little  page,  of  all  loves :  her 
hcsband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  little 
page :  and.  truly,  master  Page  is  an  honest 
nuL  Never  a  wife  in  Winder  leads  a  better 
£fe  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what 
sbe  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she 
hsi,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she  will :  and, 
truly,  she  deserves  it ;  for  if  there  be  a  kind 
woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must 
seod  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Whv.  I  wilL 

Quuk.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look 
fxi,  he  may  come  and  go  between  you  both  ; 
tad.  in  any  case,  have  a  nayword,  that  you 
cay  know  one  another's  mind,  and  the  boy 
Be«er  need  to  understand  anything ;  for  'tis 
^A  good  that  children  should  know  any  wick- 
edoos  :  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion, 
s  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

fa/.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them 
both.  There's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. 
—Boy,  go  along  with  this  woman.— -[£'jr*»«/ 
Qaickly  and  Robin.]    This  news  distracts  me. 

Pid,  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers.— 
Gap  on  more  sails  ,*  pursue ;   up  with  your 

fights: 
Gtwe  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm 
them  all  I  [Exit. 

Fal.  Sayest  thou  so.  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways ; 
1*3  nuke  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have 
done.  Will  they  yet  look  after  thee?  Wilt 
thou,  after  the  expense  of  so  much  money,  be 
"uw  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I  thank  thee. 
Let  them  say.  'tis  grossly  done  ;  so  it  be  fairly 
<aut^  DO  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

B^ri.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook 
teW  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  ac- 
^saiated  with  ^u  ;  aixl  hath  sent  your  wor- 
s!^>  a  morning  s  draught  of  sack. 

F%1.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard,  Ay.  sir. 

F4l,  Call  him  in.  \Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Snoks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such 
^oor.— Ah.  ha  !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress 
nge,  have  I  encompassed  you  ?  go  to  ;  via  / 

kt-emter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised. 

Ftrd.  Bless  you,  sir  !  [me  ? 

FaL  And  you,  sir !  would  you  speak  with 

■f W.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little 
n^^Matioo  upon  you. 

F^-  You're  welcome.  What's  3rour  will? 
-Gwe  us  leave,  drawer.        [Exit  Bardolph. 


Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much  :  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  ac- 
quaintance of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours  :  not 
to  charge  you ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand, 
I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are :  the  which  hath  something  em- 
boldened me  to  this  unseasoned  intrusion  ;  for, 
they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie 
open.  [on. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money 
here  troubles  me  ;  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it, 
Sir  John,  take  all,  or  half,  for  easing  roe  of 
the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to 
be  your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Fal.  Sp«ak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will 
be  brief  with  you  ; — and  you  have  been  a  man 
long  known  to  me,  though  I  had  never  so  good 
means,  as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  you.  I  shall  discover  a  thing  to  you, 
wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine  own 
imperfection  ;  but,  good  Sir  John,  as  you  have 
one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  un- 
folded, turn  another  into  the  register  of  your 
own,  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easier, 
sith  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir  ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town, 
her  husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fal.  Well.  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest 
to  you,  bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her 
with  a  doting  observance ;  engrossed  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  her ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her  ; 
not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her, 
but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what 
she  would  have  given.  Briefly,  I  have  pursued 
her  as  love  hath  piusued  me ;  which  hath  been 
on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  whatsoever 
I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind,  or  in  my 
means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received 
none  ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate  ;  and  that 
hath  taught  me  to  say  this, — 
Love  like  a  shadow  Jties,  when  substance  love 
pursues ;  [sues. 

Pursuing  that  thatjlies,  and Jlyingwhat  pur- 

Fal.  Have  jrou  received  no  promise  of  satis- 

Ford,  Never.  [faction  at  her  hands  ? 

Fal.  Have  you  importimed  her  to  such  a 

Ford.  Never.  [purpose? 

Fal.  Of  what  quaUty  vras  your  love,  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another 
man's  ground  ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice, 
by  mistaking  the  place  where  I  erected  it  ^ 
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Pal,  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded 
this  to  me  ? 

Ford,  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have 
told  you  all.  Some  say,  that  though  she 
appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other  places  she 
enUrgeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd 
construction  made  of  her.  Now,  Sir  John, 
here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable 
discourse,  of  great  admittance,  authentic  in 
your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed  for 
your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and  learned 

Fal.  O,  sir  !  [preparations. 

Ford,  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. — There  is 
mon^ ;  spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more  : 
spend  all  I  have ;  only  give  me  so  much  of 
your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to  lay  an 
amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's 
wife :  use  your  art  of  wooing ;  win  her  to  con- 
sent to  you ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon 
as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency 
of  your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you 
would  enjoy?  Methinks,  you  prescribe  to 
yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells 
so  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  hcnotu-, 
that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dares  not  present 
itself ;  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against. 
Now.  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection 
in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  ar- 

fument  to  commend  themselves :  I  could  drive 
er  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation, 
her  marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her 
defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  embattled 
against  me.     What  say  you  to't,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold 
with  your  money  ;  next,  give  me  your  hand  ; 
and  last,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if 
you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall  [want  none. 

Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John  ;  you  shall 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Fortf,  master  Brook  ; 
you  shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I 
may  tell  you)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even 
as  you  came  in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go- 
between,  parted  from  me  :  I  say,  I  shall  be 
with  her  between  ten  and  eleven  ;  for  at  that 
time  the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband, 
will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  roe  at  night ;  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do 
you  know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I 
know  him  not. — Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him 
poor :  they  say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave 
hath  masses  of  money:  for  the  which,  his 
wif^  seems  to  me  well-favoured.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer ; 
and  there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you 
might  avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang    him,    mechanical    salt-butter 


rogue  !  I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  uitf 
awe  him  with  my  cudgel, — it  shall  hang  like  a 
meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's  horns.  Master  &ook« 
thou  shalt  know  I  will  pn*dominate  over  the 
peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. — 
Come  to  me  soon  at  night — Ford's  a  knave, 
and  I  will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou,  master 
Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold. 
— Come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [£xtl. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is 
this! — My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  im- 
patience.—  Who  says  this  is  improvident 
jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour 
is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would  any  man 
have  thought  this? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman  I  My  bed  shall  be  abused,  my 
coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ; 
and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villainous 
wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adoption  of 
abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  roe 
this  wrone.  Terms  1  names  I  —  Araaimon 
sounds  well;  Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason,  well ;  }-ct 
they  are  devils'  additions,  the  names  of  fiends  : 
but  cuckold  !  wittol  cuckold !  the  devil  hiniself 
hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an  ass,  a 
secure  ass :  he  will  trust  his  wife  ;  he  will  not 
be  jealous.  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with 
my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with 
my  cheese,  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitse 
bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk  my  ambling  gelding, 
than  my  wife  with  herself:  then  she  plots, 
then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  mav  efiect, 
they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  efiect. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy ! — Eleven 
o'clock  the  hour : — I  will  prevent  this,  detect 
my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Falstaff,  and  laugh 
at  Page.  I  will  about  it ;  better  three  hours  too 
soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie! 
cuckold  I  cuckold !  cuckold  1  lExit, 

Scene  HI.— Windsor  Park. 
Enler  Caius  and  Rugby. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby, —  Ru^.  Sir? 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Ru^.  'Tis  past  the  hoiu*,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh 
promised  to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he 
is  no  come  :  he  has  pray  his  Plble  veil,  dat  he 
is  no  come.  By  gar,  Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead 
already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him.  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as 
I  viil  kill  him.  Take  your  rapier,  Jack  ;  I  vill 
tell  you  how  I  vill  kill  him. 

Ru^.  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence. 

Catus.  Villainy  I  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear  ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor  ! 

i>hal.  Save  you.  master  Doctor  Caius  1 

Page,  Now,  good  master  doctor  1 

Slen,  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
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Cairns.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four, 
oomefor? 

HasL  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to 
see  thee  traverse ;  to  see  thee  here,  to  see 
thee  there :  to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy 
stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 
Is  be  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  is  he  dead,  my 
Fnndsco  ?  ha,  bully  1  What  says  my  ./Escu- 
hptus  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha  1  is 
be  dead,  bully  Stale  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

CaiMs.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  pHest 
of  de  vorld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castalian  king.  Urinal ! 
Hector  of  Greece,  my  boy ! 

Cains.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have 
stay  six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and 
beisoocome. 

Skal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor  : 
be  is  a  curcr  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of 
Ikjdies  ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the 
bair  of  your  professions. — Is  it  not  true,  master 
Page? 

Pagi.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself 
been  a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of 
peace. 

SkaL  Bodykins,  master  Pafe,  though  I 
DOW  be  old.  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword 
onf,  my  finger  itches  to  make  one.  Though 
«e  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and  churchmen, 
Boster  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  OS ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

SkaJ.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page. — 
Master  doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you 
bocae.  I  am  sworn  of  the  peace  :  you  liave 
iboved  yourself  a  wise  physician,  and  Sir 
Hogb  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and  patient 
cfaorchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  master 
dxtor.  [sieur  Mock-water. 

Hfist  Pardon,  guest-justice. — A  word,  mon- 

Caius.  Mock-vater !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Hast.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue, 
b  vakMir,  buUy. 

Cairns,  By  gar.  den,  I  have  as  much  mock- 
vater  as  de  Englishman. — Scurvy  jack-dog 
priest  I  br  gar,  me  vill  cut  his  ears. 

Hast.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,bully . 

Cairns.  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Hut.  That  is.  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Cairns.  By  gar,  me  do  look  he  shall  clajv 
per-de.claw  me ;  for,  by  gar.  me  vill  have  it. 

HasL  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't.  or  let 

Cairns,  Me  tank  you  for  dat.        Fhim  wag. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully,  —  But  first, 
Baster  guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke 
ctYakto  Slender,  [aside  to  tMem,]  go  you 
tfafougb  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

Pagt.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

HosL  He  is  there  :  see  what  humour  he  is 
is .'  and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the 
Uds.    Will  it  do  well? 

Skal.  We  win  do  it. 

Pagi,  SAa/.,  and  SUn.  Adieu,  good  master 
<loetoL  [Eximmt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 


Caius.  By  gar.  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he 
speak  for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die ;  sheathe  thy  impatience ; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about  the 
fields  with  me  through  Frogmore  :  I  will  bring 
thee  where  mistress  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm- 
house  a-feasting;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her. 
Cry  aim,  said  I  well 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by 
gar,  I  love  you  ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de 
good  guest,  de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de 
gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary 
toward  Anne  Page.    Said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag.  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rurfjy. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  HL 


Scene  L — A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's 

serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name, 

which  way  have  vou  looked  for  master  Caius, 

that  calls  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  pork- 
ward,  every  way;  old  Windsor  way,  and 
every  way  but  the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you 
Mrill  also  look  that  way. 
Sim.  I  will,  sir.  [Retiring. 

Eva.  Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I 
am,  and  trempling  of  mind  I — I  shall  be  glad, 
if  he  have  deceived  me. — How  melanchoues  I 
am  ! — 1  willknog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's 
costard,  when  I  have  goot  opportunities  for 
the  'ork : — pless  my  soul! —  [Sings, 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrtgals  ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peas  of  roses ^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 
Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositk>ns  to 
cry.  [Sings. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals .' — 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 
Sim.  [Coming  forward.']   Yonder   he   is, 
coming  this  way,  Sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome. —  [Sings. 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls — 
Heaven  prosper  the  right  l~what  weapons  is 
he? 
Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.    There  comes  my 
master,  master  Shallow,  and  another  gentle- 
man, from  Frogmore,  over  the  stile,  this  way. 
Eva.  Pray  you.  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else 
keep  it  in  your  arms.  [Reads  in  a  book. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 
Shal.  How  now,  master  parson!   Good- 
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morrow,  good  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester 
from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his 
book,  and  it  is  wonderml. 

SUn.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Pagt,  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  !        [you ! 

Eva,  Pless  you  from  His  mercv  sake,  all  of 

ShaU  What,  the  sword  and  the  word  1  do 
you  study  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet 
and  hose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good 
office,  master  parson. 

Eva.  YcTf  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page,  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman, 
who,  belike  having  received  wrong  by  some 
person,  is  at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity 
and  patience  that  ever  you  saw. 

Shot,  I  have  lived  fourscore  years  and  up- 
ward ;  I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place, 
gravity,  and  learning,  so  wide  of  his  own  re- 

Eva.  What  is  he?  [spect. 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him  ;  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart ! 
I  had  as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of 

Page,  Why?  [porridge. 

Eva,  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hib- 
bocrates  and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  be- 
sides ;  a  cowardly  knave,  as  you  would  desires 
to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should 
fight  with  him. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Pa^  ! 

Shal,  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep 
them  asunder  : — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 
Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in 
your  weapon. 

Shal,  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question  : 
let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hock  our 
English. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word 
vit  your  ear  :  vereforevill  you  not  meet-a  me? 

Eva,  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :  in  goot 
time. 

Caius,  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack 
dog,  John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs 
to  other  men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in 
friendship,  and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make 
you  amends  : — I  will  knog  your  urinals  about 
^our  knave's  cogscomb  for  missing  your  meet- 
ings and  appointments. 

Caius,  £>iadte /—]Bck  Rugby, — mine  host 
de  Jarretiere, — ^have  I  not  stay  for  him  to  kill 
him  ?  have  I  not,  at  de  place  i  did  appoint  ? 

Eva,  As  I  am  a  Christian  soul,  now,  look 
you,  this  is  the  place  appointed  :  I'll  be  judg- 
ment by  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host,  Peace,  I  say,  Gallia  and  GuaUia ; 
French  and  Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer ! 

Caius,  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  ;  excellent. 


Host,  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  host  of  tbo 
Garter.  Am  I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a 
Machiavel?  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor?  no  ;  he 
gives  me  the  potions,  and  the  motions.  ShaE 
I  lose  my  parson,  my  priest,  my  Sir  Hugh  ?■ 
no  ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  n9v^>s. 
-—Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial ;  so  : — give ' 
me  thy  hand,  celestial ;  so. — Boys  of  art,  I 
have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  directed  you 
to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty,  your 
skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the 
issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — Fol- 
low me,  lad  of  peace  ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host !  —  Follow, 
gentlemen,  follow. 

Slen,  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  I 

\Exeunt  Shallow.  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha,  do  I  perceive  dat?  have  yoa 
make-a  de  sot  of  us.  ha,  ha  ?  ' 

Eva,  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his 
vloutingstog. — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be 
friends ;  and  let  us  knog  our  prains  together 
to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall,  scurvey,  cog- 
ging companion,  the  host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius,  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise 
to  bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page  :  by  gar,  he 
deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray 
you,  follow.  {Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— ^  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gal- 
lant :  you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now 
you  are  a  leader.  Whether  had  you  rather, 
lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  vour  masters  heels? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you 
like  a  man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs,  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy  :  now 
I  see  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Pfi^e.  Wbither 
go  you  ?  [she  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  sec  your  wife  :  is 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  bang 
together,  for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if 
your  husbands  were  dead,  you  two  would 
marry.  [bands, 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  hus- 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather- 
cock? 

Mrs,  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens 
his  name  is  my  husband  had  him  of. — What 
do  you  call  your  knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaflf. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaflf! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's 
name — ^There  is  such  a  league  between  my 
good  man  and  he  ! — Is  yoiu*  wife  at  home,  in- 
deed? 

Ford,  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs,  Page,  By  your  leave,  sir  :  I  am  sick, 
till  I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Rolnn. 

Ford,  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any 
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•res?  hath  he  any  thinkixij^?  Sure,  they 
sleq> ;  he  hath  no  use  of  them.  Why,  this 
hoy  ¥rill  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles,  as  easy  as 
a  cannon  wiU  shoot  point-blank  twelve  soore. 
He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination  ;  he  gives 
her  folly  motion,  and  advantage:  and  now 
she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  Falstaffs  boy  with 
her : — a  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind:— and  Falstaif's  boy  with  her  I — Good 
plots  f--4hey  are  laid  ;  and  our  revolted  wives 
share  damnation  together.  Well ;  1  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed 
veil  of  modesty  finom  the  so'^eeming  Mrs.  Page, 
divulge  Piage  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful 
Actaeon ;  and  to  these  violent  proceedings  all 
my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.  \Clock  sfnJkts.] 
The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assurance 
bids  me  search  :  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff.  I 
shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked  ; 
for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Falstaff  is  there  :  I  will  go. 
£iU^  Page.  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Pag€,  SMaL,  6*c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

F(^.  Trust  me.  a  good  knot.  I  have  good 
dieer  at  home ;  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Ska/,  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

SleM,  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed 
to  dine  with  Mrs.  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break 
with  her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

SAa/.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  be- 
tween Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and 
this  day  we  shall  have  our  answer.         [Page. 

SUm.  T  hope  I  have  your  good-will,  father 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand 
wholly  for  you  : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor, 
B  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay.  by  gar :  and  de  maid  is  love^ 
me :  my  nuish-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Ifost.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fen 
too?  he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of 
youth,  he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holiday,  he 
smells  April  and  May  :  he  will  carry' t,  he  will 
cany't ;   tis  in  his  buttons  ;  he  will  carry' t. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you. 
The  gendeman  is  of  no  having  :  he  kept  com- 
pany with  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins  ;  he  is  of 
too  high  a  region  ;  he  knows  too  much.  No, 
he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes  with 
the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take  her,  let 
bim  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits 
OQ  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that 
way. 

Ford,  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you 
go  home  with  me  to  dinner:  besides  your 
cheer,  you  shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you 
a  monster. — Master  Doctor,  you  shall  go  ; — 
lodiallyou,  master  Page ;  and  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Sia/.  Well,  fare  you  well :  we  shall  have 
fbt  free  wooing  at  master  Plage's. 

[Exeuni  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caitu.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come 
aaoo.  lExit  Rugby. 

//as/.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  to  my 


honest  knight  Falstaff,  and  drink  canary  with 
him.  [Exit  Host. 

Furd,  [Asuie.']  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in 
pipe-wine  first  with  him  ;  I'll  make  him  dance. 
— V/Vl  you  go,  gentles  ? 

A//.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster. 
[Exeuft/. 

Scene  111.-^4  Room  in  Ford's  I/ovse, 

En/er  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  I  what,  Robert  1 

Mrs,  Page.  Quickly,  quickly  : — Is  the  buck- 
basket —  [say  I 

Mrs,  Ford.   I  warrant.— What,  Robin,  I 
Enter  Servants  vntli  a  /arge  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page,  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Give  your  men  the  charge  :  we 
must  be  brief. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before, 
John,  and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in 
the  brew-house;  and  when  I  suddenly  call 
you,  come  forth,  and,  without  any  pause  or 
staggering,  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders : 
that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitstersin  Datchet-mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close 
by  the  Thames  side. 

Mrs.  Page.    You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over ; 
they  lack  no  direction. — Be  gone,  and  come 
when  you  are  called.  [Exeun/  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 
En/er  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket! 
what  news  with  you? 

Rob,  My  master,  Sir  John,  is  come  in  at 
your  back-door,  mistress  Ford,  and  requests 
your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,  have  you 
been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay.  I'll  be  sworn.  Mv  master  knows 
not  of  your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened 
to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you 
of  It ;  for  he  swears  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page,  Thou'rt  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy 
of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall 
make  thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  go 
hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I 
am  alone. — Mistress  Page,  remember  your 
cue.  [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act 
it,  hiss  me.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then  :  we'll  use  this  un- 
wholesome humidity,  this  gross  watery  pump- 
ion  ;  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 
Ehter  Falstaff. 

Fa/.  •'  Have  I  caught  my  heavenly  jewel  ?  '* 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long 
enough  ;  this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O 
this  blessed  hour  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Oh,  sweet  Sir  John! 

Fa/.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot 
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prate,  mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my 
wish  :  I  would  thy  husband  were  dead  ;  TU 
speak  it  before  the  best  lord. — I  would  make 
thee  my  lady.  [should  be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  yoiu*  ladv,  Sir  John  I  alas,  I 

Fal,  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such 
another.  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate 
the  diamond :  thou  hast  the  right  arched 
beauty  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire, 
the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  oi  Venetian  ad- 
mittance. 

Mrs.  Ford,  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John :  my 
brows  become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well 
neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say 
so :  thou  wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier  ; 
and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an 
excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled 
farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  Fortune 
thy  foe  were  not.  Nature  is  thy  friend.  Come, 
thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Believe  me,  there's  no  such 
thing  in  me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that 
persuade  thee,  there's  somethingextraordinaiy 
in  thee.  Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  sav  thou 
art  this  and  that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping 
hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like  women  in 
men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in 
simple  time ;  I  cannot ;  but  I  love  thee  ;  none 
but  thee  ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear 
you  love  mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to 
walk  by  the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful 
to  me  as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love 
you ;  and  you  shaU  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you 
do  ;  or  else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Roh.  {Within.']  Mistress  Ford  I  Mistress 
Ford  I  here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door, 
sweadng,  and  blowing,  and  looking  wildly, 
and  would  needs  speak  with  you  presently. 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me :  t  will  ensconce 
me  behind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so  :  she's  a  very 
tattling  woman. —        [Falstaff  AtV^j  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter?  how  now  I 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford !  what  have 
you  done?  You're  shamed,  you  are  over- 
thrown, you're  undone  for  ever  I 

Mrs.  Ford,  What's  the  matter,  good  mis- 
tress Page? 

Mrs,  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford! 
having  an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to 
give  him  such  cause  of  suspicion  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion?— 
Out  upon  you  I  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas,  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page,  Your  husband's  coming  hither, 


woman,  with  all  the  officers  of  Windsor,  to 
search  for  a  gentleman,  that  he  says,  is  here 
now  in  the  house,  by  your  consent,  to  take  an 
ill  advantage  of  his  at»ence  !  you  are  undone. 

Mrs,  Ford.  'Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so^  that 
you  have  such  a  man  here  I  but  'tis  noost 
certain  your  husband's  coming  with  half 
Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for  such  a  one. 
I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  3rou  know  yoor- 
self  clear,  why,  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  but  if  3rou 
have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out. 
Be  not  amazed  ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you  : 
defend  vour  reputation,  or  bid  £EueweU  to  your 
good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a 
gentleman,  my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not 
mine  own  shame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had 
rather  than  a  thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame  I  never  stand  "you 
had  rather."  and  "you  had  rather:"  your 
husband's  here  at  hand  ;  bethink  you  of  some 
conveyance:  in  the  house  you  cannot  hide 
him.— -O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  !— rLook, 
here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here  \  and  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  buck- 
ing :  or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your 
two  men  to  Datchet-mead. 

Mrs,  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there. 
What  shall!  do. 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't,  O,  let  me 
see't!  I'll  in,  I'll  in: — follow  yoiu*  friend's 
counsel : — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  What,  Sir  John  Falstaff  I  Are 
these  yotu:  letters,  knight? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help 
me  away :  let  me  creep  in  here.    I'll  never — 
[He gets  into  the  basket;  they  cover  him  zaith 
foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page,  Help  to  cover  your  master, 
boy. — Call  your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You 
dissembling  knight  I  [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford,  What,  John  !  Robert !  John  I 
[Re-enter  Servants.  ]  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here  quickly: — where's  the  cowl-staff?  look, 
how  you  drumble  1  carry  them  to  the  laundress 
in  Datchet-mead  ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect 
without  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me  ; 
then  let  me  be  your  jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How 
now  !  what  goes  here  ?  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do 
whither  they  bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle 
with  buck-washing. 

Ford,  Buck  1  I  would  I  could  wash  myself 
of  the  buck  !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck  ; 
I  warrant  you,  buck  ;  and  of  the  season,  too, 
it  shall  appear.    [Exeunt  Servants  with  th* 
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haiket^  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed  to-night ; 
I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here 
be  my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers ;  search, 
seek,  find  out :  I'U  warrant  we'll  unkennel  the 
fox.— Let  me  stop  this  way  first. — So,  now 
nacape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,   be  contented 
you  wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Pord,  True,  master  Page.  —  Up,  gentle- 
men ;  yon  shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me, 
gentlemen.  \Exiix 

Eva.  This  is  feiy  fantastical  humours  and 
jeaknisies.  [it  is  not  jealous  in  France. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France ; 

Pagi.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen  ;  see  the 
issue  of  his  search. 

[£x€unt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency 
in  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me 
better,  that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir 
John. 

Mrs.  Page,  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when 
your  husb^d  asked  what  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs,  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have 
need  of  washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the 
water  will  do  him  a  benefit. 

Mrs,  Page,  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal  1  I 
would  all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same 
distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some 
special  suspicion  of  FalstalTs  being  here ;  for 
I  never  saw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till 
now. 

Mrs.  Page,  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and 
we  will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaflf :  his 
dissohitedisease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  car- 
lion,  mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his 
throwing  into  the  water ;  and  give  him  another 
hope,  to  betray  him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs,  Page,  We  will  do  it :  let  him  be  sent 
for  to-morrow  eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 
Re-tmier  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  may  be,  the  knavft 
bragged  of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page,  [Aside  to  Mrs,  Ford.f  Heard 
you  that?  [do  you? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford, 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so.  [your  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Heaven  make  you  better  than 

Ford,  Amen! 

Mrs.  Page,  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong, 
■aster  Fold. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  Any  pody  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the 
presses,  heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of 
Judgment  1 

Caims.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page,  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  !  are  you  not 
•shamed  ?  What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests 
tfas  imagination  ?    I  would  not  have  your  dis- 


temper in  this  kind  for  the  wealth  of  Windsor 
Castle.  [for  it. 

Ford,  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience  :  your 
wife  is  as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desire 
among  five  thousand,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius,  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford,  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — 
Come,  come,  walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you, 
pardon  me ;  I  will  hereafter  make  known  to 
you,  why  I  have  done  this. — Come,  wife  ; — 
come,  ndstress  Paige.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ; 
pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust 
me,  we'll  mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-mor- 
row morning  to  my  house  to  breakfast  :  after, 
we'll  a  birding  together ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk 
for  the  bush.    Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford,  Anything.  [company. 

Eva,  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 

Caius,  If  dere  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a 

Ford,  Pray  you  go,  master  Page,  [de-turd. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to- 
morrow on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes,  and 
his  mockeries  1  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— ^  Room  in  Page's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  ; 
Therefore  no  more  turn  roe  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas  1  how  then? 

Fent,  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  ex- 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth.      [pense. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true,     [come  ! 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne  : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 
[They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  atid  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly : 
my  kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.  'Slid, 
'tis  but  venturing. 

Shal,  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care 
not  for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye:  master  Slender  would 
speak  a  word  with  you. 
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Anne.  I  come  to  him. — [Aside.]    This  is 
my  father's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  I 

QuicA,  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word  \vith  you. 

SAal.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy, 
thou  hadst  a  father  ! 

S/en.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne  ; — ^my 
uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray 
you,  uncle,  tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how 
my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good 
imcle. 

SAai.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay.  that  I  do  ;  as  well  as  I  love  any 
woman  in  Gloucestershire. 

SA42/,  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long- 
tail,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire. 

SAal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  Mtv 
pounds  jointure.  (for  himself. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo 

SAai.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it :  I  thank 
you  for  that  good  comfort. — She  calls  you, 
coz  :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne,  Now,  master  Slender, — 

Sien.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne, — 

Anne,  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will !  od'sheartlings.  that's  a  pretty 
jest,  indeed  \  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank 
heaven;  I  am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I 
give  heaven  praise.  [you  with  me  ? 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would 
little  or  nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and 
my  tmcle,  have  made  motions  :  if  it  be  my 
luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole ! 
They  can  tell  you  how  things  go,  better  than  I 
can  :  you  may  ask  your  father;  here  becomes. 
Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,   master   Slender: — ^love   him, 
daughter  Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Feni.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient, 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not 
to  my  child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow  ; — come,  son  Slender ; 

in. —  [Fenton. 

Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master 

\Exeunl  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

QuuA.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

FenL  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love 
yoiu:  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do,        [ners. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  man- 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  let  me  have  your  good-wilL 


Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to 
yond'  fooL  [better  husband. 

Mrs.  Page,  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a 

QuicA.  That's  mv  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  f 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips  !  [the  earth, 

Mrs,  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself. — 
Good  master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you. 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.  [Nan. 

Fent,  Farewell,  gentle  mistress: — larewell, 
[Exeuni  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

QuuA.  This  is  my  doing,  now: — "Nay,** 
said  J,  "will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a 
fool,  and  a  physician  ?  look  on  master  Fenton ; " 
— this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once 

to-night  [pains. 

Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.   There's  for  thy 

QuicA.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  for- 
tune I  [Exit  Fenton.]  A  kind  heart  he  hath  : 
a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and  water  for 
such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my  master 
had  mistress  Anne  ;  or  I  would  master  Slender 
had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton 
had  her :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all 
three  ;  for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as 
good  as  mv  word  ;  but  speciously  for  master 
Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
Sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses  : 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it !  [Exit, 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  tAc  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  aif</  Bardolph. 

Fat.  Bardolph,  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal,  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a 
toast  in't.  [ExU  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be 
carried  in  a  basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's 
ofial.  and  to  be  thrown  in  the  Thames  ?  Well, 
if  I  be  served  such  another  trick,  I'll  have  my 
brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  vear's  gift  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  theiiver  with  as  little  remorse 
as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter :  and  you  may 
know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity 
in  sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell, 
I  should  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that 
the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death 
that  I  abhor  ;  for  the  water  swells  a  man  ;  and 
what  a  thing  should  I  have  been  when  I  had 
been  swelled  i  I  should  have  been  a  mountain 
of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  witA  tAc  Wint,    . 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak 
with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold  as  if  I 
had  swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the 
reins.    Call  her  in. 
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Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

EnUr  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Qvick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy : — 
giw  your  worship  good-morrow. 

FaL  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew 
me  a  pottle  of  sacx  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself ;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in 
my  brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.j — How  now  ! 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship 
from  mistress  Ford. 

Fa/.  Mistress  Fordl  I  have  had  ford 
enough ;  I  was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have 
Diy  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick,  Alas  the  day  I  good  heart,  that  was 
not  her  fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her 
men ;  they  mistook  their  erection. 

Fai,  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish 
voman's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it 
would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  hus- 
band goes  this  morning  a  birding :  she  desires 
yott  once  more  to  come  to  her  between  eight 
tod  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word  quickly : 
she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her  :  tell  her  so ;  and 
bid  her  think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider 
his  frailty,  and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Pal.  Do  so.  Between  nine  and  ten,  sayest 
thou? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  ;  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  l^  with  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

fal.  I  marvel  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook  : 
he  sent  me  word  to  stay  within.     I  like  his 
money  welL — 0 1  here  he  comes. 
Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal,  Now,  master  Brook, — ^you  come  to 
koov  what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's 
life? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  Sir  John,  is  mybusiness. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  : 
I  was  at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  did  she  change  her  de- 
termination ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking 
coniuto  her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling 
in  a  condnual  'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in 
the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after  we  had 
embraoed,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were, 
spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and  at  his 
hcds  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
voked and  instigated  by  his  distemp«>r,  and, 
forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What !  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there.         [not  find  you  ? 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page  ;  gives  in- 
telljgeace  of  Foitl's  approach ;  and  in  her 


invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  distraction,  they 
conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Ford.  A  buck-basket? 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket  f^raramed 
roe  in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul 
stockings,  greasy  napkins ;  that,  master  Brook, 
there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  villainous 
smell  that  ever  offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook, 
what  I  have  suffered,  to  bring  this  woman  to 
evil  for  yoiu:  good.  Being  thus  crammed  in 
the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  his 
hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to 
carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ; 
met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door, 
who  asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had 
in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the 
lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it ;  but 
fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held 
his  hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark 
the  sequel,  master  Brook  :  I  suffered  the  pangs 
of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable 
fright,  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether:  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a 
good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a  peck, 
hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  :  and  then  to  be 
stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with 
Stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease  :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, 
— think  of  that, — that  am  as  subject  to  heat, 
as  butter ;  a  man  of  cont^inual  dissolution  and 
thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle,  to  'scape  suffocation. 
And  in  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch 
dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and 
cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse- 
shoe :  think  of  that, — hissing  hot, — think  of 
that,  master  Brook  I 

Ford,  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that 
for  mv  sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My 
suit,  then,  is  desperate  ,*  you'll  undertake  her 
no  more  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into 
iCtna,  as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will 
leave  her  thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning 
gone  a  birding  :  I  have  received  from  her  an- 
other embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  alreadv,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my 
appointment.  Come  to  me  at  your  convenient 
leisure,  and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed  ,-  and 
the  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your 
enjoying  her:  adieu.  You  shall  have  her, 
master  Brook  ;  master  Brook,  you  shall  cuck- 
old Ford.  [Exit, 

Ford.  H'm, — ^ha  I  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a 
dream  ?  do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ! 
awake,  master  Ford  !  there's  a  hole  made  in 
your  best  coat,  master  Ford.  This  'tis  to  be 
married  I  this  'ds  to  have  linen,  and  buck- 
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baskets ! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my 
house  ;  he  cannot  'scape  me  ;  'tis  impossible 
he  should  ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny 
purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box  :  but,  lest  the 
devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will 
search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am 
I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not, 
shall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to 
make  me  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll 
be  horn  mad.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  \,—The  Street, 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already, 
thinkest  thou  ? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  pre- 
sently :  but  truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad 
about  his  throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress 
Ford  desires  you  to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by  :  I'll 
but  bring  my  young  man  here  to  school. 
Look,  where  his  master  comes  ;  'tis  a  piaying- 
day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now.  Sir  Hugh  !  no  school  to-d?iy  ? 

Eva.  No ;  master  Slender  is  get  the  boys 
leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  bf  his  heart ! 

Mrs,  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says, 
my  son  profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his 
book :  I  pray  you,  ask  him  some  questions  in 
his  accidence.  [head  ;  come. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William  :  hold  up  your 

Mrs,  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah  :  hold  up  your 
head  ;  answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in 

Will.  Two.  [nouns? 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one 
nimiber  more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tatdings. — What  is  fair. 

Will.  Pulcher.  [William? 

Quick.  Pole-cats!  there  are  fairer  things 
than  pole-cats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman  ;  I 
pray  you  peace. — What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

Will.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis :  I  pray  you  remember 

Will.  Lapis.  [invourprain. 

Eva.  That  is  a  good  William.  What  is  he, 
William,  that  does  lend  articles? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pro- 
noun ;  and  be  thus  declined,  Singulariter, 
nominativo,  hie,  fuse,  hoc. 

Eva.    Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog ; — pray 
you,  mark  :  ^enitivo,  hujus.    Well,  what  is 
your  accusative  case  ? 
Will,  Accusativo,  hinc. 


Eva,  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance, 
child  ;  accusativo,  hin^,  hang,  hog. 

Quick,  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I 
warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  yourprabbles.  'oman. — ^What 
is  the  focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  0,—vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret* 

Quick,  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs,  Pc^e.  Peace! 

Eva.  Wnat  is  your  genitive  case  plural. 

Will,  Genitive  case  ?  [William  ? 

Eva.  Pcf. 

Will.  Genitive, — horum,  harum,  hvrum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case  !  fie  on 
herl-^Never  name  her,  child,   if  she  be  a 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman !  [whore. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such 
words. — He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack, 
which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themselves  : 
and  to  call  horum  ?— fie  upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou 
no  understandings  for  thy  cases,  and  the 
numbers,  and  the  genders?  Thou  art  as 
foolish  Christian  creattires  as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs,  Page.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  |>eace. 
.  Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declen- 
sions of  your  pronouns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  foj^ot. 

Eva.  It  is  ^ui,  qua,  quod ;  if  you  forget 
your  quis,  your  qutFs,  and  your  quods,  you 
must  be  preeches.  Go  your  ways,  and  play  ; 
go.  [thought  he  was. 

Mrs,  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory.  Fare- 
well, mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit 
Sir  Hugh.]  Get  you  home,  boy  .—Come,  we 
stay  too  long.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  Room  in  Ford's  House, 
Enter  Falstaflf  a»rf  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten 
up  my  sufferance.  I  see  you  are  obsequious 
in  your  love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's 
breadth  ;  not  only,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple 
office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement, 
complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  He's  a  birding.  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs,  Page.  [Within.]  What  ho,  gossip 
Ford  I  what  ho ! 

Mrs,  Ford,  Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John.  ^ 
[Exit  Falstaff. 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Mrs,  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's 
at  home  besides  yourself  ?  [people. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,    none   but  mine  own 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed?  [Speak  louder. 

Mrs,  Ford.  No,  certainly.— [.4 j/^  to  A^r.] 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why?  [nobody  here. 

Mrs,  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is 
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in  bis  old  limes  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder 
with  my  husband  ;  so  rails  against  all  married 
mankind  :  so  curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of 
what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets  him- 
self oa  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer  out.  Peer 
oat ! "  that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld 
sremcd  but  tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to 
this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now.  I  am  glad  the 
£u  knig:bt  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  FartL  Why.  does  he  talk  of  hun? 

Mrr»  Pagt,  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears 
he  was  earned  out,  the  last  time  he  searched 
for  him.  in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband 
be  b  now  here  ;  and  hath  drawn  him  and  the 
test  of  their  company  from  their  sport  to  make 
aiKXher  experiment  of  his  suspicion.  But  I 
am  clad  the  knight  is  not  here  :  now  he  shall 
see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs,  Ford.  How  near  is  he.  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by  ;  at  street  end  :  he 
win  be  here  anon.  [here. 

Mrs.  Ford»  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  then,  you  are  utteriy 
shamed,  and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a 
woman  are  you  !  Away  with  him,  away  with 
him  1  better  shame,  thsrn  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  gp  ?  how 
dKiokl  I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into 
the  basket  again? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  ni  come  no  more  i'  the  basket. 
May  I  not  go  out  ere  he  comes? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  three  of  master  Ford's 
brothers  watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 
shall  issue  out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away 
ere  he  came.    But  what  make  you  here  ? 

Pal.  What  shall  I  do  ?— I'll  creep  up  hito 
the  chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  dis- 
charge their  birding  pieces.    Creep  into  the 

Pal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford,  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word. 
Keitber  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault, 
bat  be  bath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance 
of  such  places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note  : 
there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the  house. 

Pal.  rn  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  sem- 
blance, you  die.  Sir  John.  Unless  you  go  out 
dwgntyd. — 

Ifrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Alas  tte  day!  I  know  not. 
There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for 
him :  otherwise,  he  ^ght  put  on  a  hat«  a 
nnfBer,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape. 

Pal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any 
extremity,  rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman 
of  Brentford,  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  ray  word,  it  will  serve  him  : 
she's  as  b^  as  he  is  :  and  there's  her  thrummed 
bat.  and  ha  mufHer  too. — Run  up.  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John  :  mis- 


tress Page  and  I  wiU  look  some  linen  for  your 
head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick  1  we'll  come  dress 
you  straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband,  would 
meet  him  in  this  shape  :  he  cannot  abide  the 
old  woman  of  Brentford ;  he  swears  she's  a 
witch ;  forbade  her  my  house,  and  hath 
threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  hus- 
band's cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel 
afterwards  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and 
talks  of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had 
intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint 
my  men  to  carry  the  basket  a^n.  to  meet  him 
at  the  door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently : 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men  what 
they  shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up ;  I'll 
bring  linen  for  him  straight.  yExit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet  I 
we  cannot  misuse  him  enough.  [do. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 

'Tis  old,  but  true, — "  Still  swine  eat  all  the 
draff."  {Exit. 

Re-enter  Mrs,  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ga  sirs,  take  the  basket  icgaXn 
on  your  shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at 
door  ;  if  he  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him  : 
quickly,  despatch.  [Exit. 

z  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up.      [again. 

3  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight 

z  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so 
much  lead. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow.  Caius,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page, 
have  you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? 
— Set  down  the  basket,  villains ! — Somebody 
call  my  wife. — Youth  in  a  basket  !—0  you 
panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed, — What,  wife.  I  say ! — Come, 
come  forth  !— Behold  what  honest  clothes  you 
sent  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why.  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you 
are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be 
pinioned.  • 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as 
a  mad  dog ! 

Skat.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ; 
indeed. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — [Re-enter  Mrs. 
Ford.  ]  Come  hither,  mistress  Ford .  the  honest 
woman,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  creatiue. 
that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband !—  I 
suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 
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Mrs.  Ford,  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do, 
If  you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-fiEu^e  1  hold  it  out. 
— Come  forth,  sirrah. 

\Pulls  tht  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes  I  [clothes  alone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

u5t/<z.  'Tis  unreasonable  i  Will  you  take  up 
your  wife's  clothes?    Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there 
was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday 
in  this  basket :  why  may  he  not  be  there  again? 
In  my  house  I  am  sure  he  is ;  my  intelligence 
is  true  ;  my  jealousy  is  reasonable. — Pluck  me 
out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  be 
shall  die  a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Foid,  you  must  pray,  and  not 
follow  the  imaginations  of  yoiu*  own  heart : 
this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  nowhere  else,  but  in  your 
brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one 
tihie :  if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no 
colour  for  my  extremity ;  let  me  for  ever  be 
your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me,  "As 
jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut 
for  his  wife's  leman."  Satisfy  me  once  more ; 
once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  ho,  mistress  Page !  come 
you  and  the  old  woman  down  ;  my  husband 
will  come  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  what  old  woman's  that? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of 
Brentford. 

Ford,  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
quean !  Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ? 
She  comes  of  errands,  does  she  ?  We  are 
simple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought 
to  pass  under  the  profession  of  fortune-telling. 
She  works  by  charms,  ;by  spells,  by  the  figure, 
and  such  daubery  as  this  is  ;  beyond  our  ele- 
ment :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you 
witch,  you  hag,  you ;  come  down,  I  say  I 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nav,  good,  sweet  husband, — 
good  gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old 
woman. 

Enter  V?Ss,\aS.  in  women  s  clothes,  led  by 
Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  F*ratt ;  come, 
give  me  your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  "prat"  her.-^Beats htm.]  Out 
of  my  door,  you  witch,  you  rag,  you  baggage, 
you  polecat,  you  ronyon  !  out,  out !  I'll  con- 
jure ^ou,  I'll  fortune-tell  you.    [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Pagre.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think 
you  have  killed  the  poor  woman. 


Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it.— Tis  a 
goodly  credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think  the  'oman  is  , 
a  witch  indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  ^ 
a  great  peard ;  I  spy  a  great  pieard  under  her 
muffler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  be- 
seech you,  follow  :  see  but  the  issue  of  my 
jealousy.  If  I  cry  out  thus  upon  uo  trail, 
never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther : 

come,  gentlemen.  [Exeunt  Ford,  Page, 

Shallow,  Caius,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most 
pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did 
not ;  he  beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methougfat 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed, 
and  hung  o'er  the  altar ;  it  hath  done  meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we. 
with  the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with 
any  farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is, 
sure,  scared  out  of  him  :  if  the  devil  have  him 
not  in  fee-simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,  he 
will  never.  I  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  at- 
tempt us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how 
we  have  served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but 
to  scrape  the  figures  out  of  your  husband's 
brains.  If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  the 
poor  imvirtuous  fat  knight  shall  be  any  farther 
afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the  ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him 
publicly  shamed  ;  and  methinks  there  wouM  be 
no  period  to  the  jest,  shotdd  he  not  be  publicly 
shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it, 
then ;  shape  it :  I  wotild  not  have  things  cool. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  im  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  -Germans  desire  to  have  three 
of  your  horses  :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to- 
morrow at  court,  and  they  are  going  to  meet 
him. 

Host.  ■  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so 
secretly  ?  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let 
me  speak  with  the  gentlemen ;  they  spesik 
English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

host.  They  shall  have  my  horses  ;  but  IH 
make  them  pay  ;  I'll  sauce  them  :  they  have 
had  my  house  a  week  at  command ;  I  have 
turned  away  my  other  guests :  they  must  come 
off;  I'll  sauce  them.    Come.  [Exeunt. 
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ScEi^  IV.— /I  Room  in  Ford's  Houti. 
EmUr  Plage,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford, 

and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
Eva.  *T!s  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a 
*oinan  as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters 
at  an  instant? 
Mrs.  Pag€.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Fifrd.  rardon  me,   wue.     Henceforth  do 
what  thou  wilt ; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee,  with  wantonness:  now  doth  thy 

honour  stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic, 
As  firm  as  £tuth« 

Page^  'Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more : 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 
As  in  offence. 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  a^n,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Wnerewe  may  take  him  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 
Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they 

spoke  of. 
Pa^,  How !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet 
Urn  in  the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  ne !  he'll 
never  come. 

Eva,  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
riveirs,  and  has  been  grievously  peaten  as  an 
old  'oman :  methinks  there  should  be  terrors 
in  him.  that  he  should  not  come ;  methinks 
fak  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have  no  desires. 
Page,  So  think  I  too. 
Mrs,  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him 
when  he  comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 
Mrs.  Page,  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that 
Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  aU  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragged 
horns ;  [cattle, 

And  there  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takes  the 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes 

achain 
la  a  nsost  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
Yon  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you 

know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Recerv  d,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 
Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that 
do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this? 

Mrs,  Ford.        Many,  this  is  our  device  : 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 

Disgnis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his 

head.  [come, 

Pi^e.  Wen,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll 

And  in  this  shape  :  when  you  have  brought 

him  thither,  [plot  ? 

What  shall  be  done  with  him  ?  what  is  your 


Mrs,  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought 
upon,  and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll 
dress  [white. 

Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  fairies,  green  and 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  ori  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden, 
As  Falstaff,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song :  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly  : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy -like,  to  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford,         And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapeis. 
'  Mrs.  Page,  The  tmth  being  kno^n. 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And.  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford,  The  children  roust 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do* t. 

Eva,  I  will  teach  the  children  their  be- 
haviours ;  I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to 
bum  the  knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  wiU  be  excellent.  I'U  go  buy 
them  vizards. 

Mrs,  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of 
all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy :— [yf  jiVfe] 
and  in  that  time 
ShaU  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away. 
And  many  her  at  Eton.— [TV  ihem.'\  Go.  send 
to  Falstaff  straight.  [Brook  : ' 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Pftgt..  Fear  not  you  that  Go,  get  us 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies.  I  properties, 

Eva,  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  plea- 
sures, and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

\Exeuni  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 
\^ExU  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor  :  he  hath  mv  good  will, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot  ,* 
And  him  my  husband  best  of  all  affects. 
The  doctor  is  well  mone/d,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have 

her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to 
crave  her.  [Exit, 

Scene  V,~-A  Room  in  the  Gaiter  Ina. 

Enter  Host  asid  Simple. 

Host.  What  woukist  thou  have,  boor? 
what,  thick-skin?  speak,  breathe,  discuss; 
brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 
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.  Sim,  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir 
John  Falstaff  from  master  Slender. 

Host,  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his 
castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  :  'tis 
painted  about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal, 
fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock  and  call ;  lite' 11 
speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto  thee  : 
luiock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman, 
gone  up  into  his  chamber  :  I'll  be  so  bold  as 
stay,  sir,  till  she  come  down  ;  I  come  to  speak 
with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman  ?  the  knight  may 
be  robbed :  I'U  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully  Sir 
John!  speak  from  thy  lun^  military :  art  thou 
there  ?  it  is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fat,  [Adpve.]  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the 
coming  down  of  thy  iat  woman.     Let  her  de- 
scend, bully,  let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers 
are  honourable  :  fie  !  privacy  ?  fie  1 
,  Bnttr  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat 
woman  even  now  with  me  ;  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  su",  was't  not  the  wise 
woman  of  Brentford  ? 

Fai.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell :  what 
would  you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seemg  her  go  through  the  streets,  to 
know,  sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled 
him  of  a  chain,  had  the  chain  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim,  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fat.  Many,  she  says  that  the  very  same 
man,  that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his 
chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the 
woman  herself ;  I  had  other  things  to  have 
spoken  with  her,  too,  from  him. 

Fat.  What  are  they?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quipk. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conoeal  them,  sir. 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Anne  Page  ;  to  know,  if  it  were  my 
master's  fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  *Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir  ?  [woman  told  me  so. 

Fa/.  To  have  her, — or  no.    Go ;  say  the 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fat.  Ay,  Sir  Tike,  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  1  thank  your  worship  :  I  shall  make 
my  master  glad  with  these  tidings.         [Exit. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly, 
Sir  John.  Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one 
that  haih  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned 
before  in  my  life ;  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it 
neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning. 
Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir!  cozenage,  mere 
cozenage !  [them,  varletto. 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of 


Bard.  Run  away,  with  the  cozeners  :  for  so 
soon  as  I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me 
off,  from  behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of 
mire  ;  and  set  spurs  and  away,  like  three 
German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustus^. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke, 
villain  :  do  not  say  they  be  fled  :  Germans  are 
honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  : 
there  is  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells 
me,  there  is  three  cousin  germans,  that  has 
cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Readings,  of  Maklen- 
head,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money.  1 
tell  you  for  good-nill,  look  you  :  you  are  wise, 
and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  'tis 
not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened.  Fare 
you  well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  mine  host  de  Jarretiere  f 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity^ 
and  doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  1  cannot  tell  vat  isdat ;  but  it  is  tell- 
a-me,  dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a 
duke  de  Jarmany :  by  my  trot,  dere  fa  no  duke 
dat  de  court  is  know  to  come.  I  tell  you  for 
good  vill  :  adieu.  [Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain !  go. — ^Assist  me, 
knight. — I  am  undone  ! — Fly,  run,  hue  and 
cry,  villain  I — I  am  undone  ! 

\Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened : 
for  I  have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If 
it  should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I 
have  been  transformed,  and  how  my  transfonn- 
atiou  hath  been  washed  and  cudgelled,  they 
would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me  :  I  war- 
rant, tney  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits, 
till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I 
never  prospered  since  I  forswore  myself  at 
primero.  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long 
enough  to  say  my  prayers.  I  would  repent. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 
Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam 
the  other  !  and  so  they  shall  be  both  besto>%  ed. 
I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than 
the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition 
is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes, 
I  warrant ;  speciously  one  of  them  :  mistrrss 
Ford,  good  heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue, 
that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tellest  thou  me  of  black  and 
blue  ?  I  was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  ;  and  I  \^-as  like  to  be  appre- 
hended for  the  witch  of  Brentford  :  but  that 
my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my  counter- 
feiting the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the 
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slocks,  f  the  oommon  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick,  Sir,  let  rae  speak  with  you  in  your 
cbaD4>er :  you  diaU  hear  bow  things  go  ;  and, 
I  wanant,  to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter 
wiO  say  somewhat.  Good  hearts,  what  ado 
belt  is  to  bring  you  together !  Sure,  one  of 
yoa  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are 
so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.   {Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—AmotJUr  Room  in  /A/ Garter  Inn. 
Enttr  Fenton  and  Host. 
Hat.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  ;  my 
Bdnd  is  heavy  :  I  Will  give  over  all. 
Fcmt.  Yet  hear  me  speak.     Assist  me  in 
my  purpose. 
And,  as  1  ani  a  gentleman,  111  give  thee 
A  bnndred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 
Hast.  I  will  bear  you,  master  Fenton  ;  and 
I  viU,  at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel.       [you 
Pmt.  From  time  to  time  1  have  acquainted 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  lar  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  wiiereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both ;— wherein  fat  Fal- 

staff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Pointing  to  the  Letter. 
m  show  you  here  at  laige.  Hark,  good  mine 
host :  [one, 

Twiightat  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and 
&hst  my  sweet  Nan  pfesent  the  fairy  queen  ; 
The  purpose    why,    is    here :    [Pointing  to 

Letter."]  m  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  fotbcr  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
iBtmediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  Sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Dr.  Caius.  liath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
"V^^ne  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
Aad  at  the  desmery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
^.  seeintngly  obedient,  likewise  hath  [rests : 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor: —Now,  thus  it 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go, 
Sje  shall  go  with  him  :  her  mother  hath  in- 
tended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
iFor  ihcy  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
Thai,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  en- 

robd. 
With  nbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head  ; 
.\nd  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
lo  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token, 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 


Host,  Which  means  she  to  deceive,  father 
or  mother?  [me: 

Fent,  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procute  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony,     [vicar : 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device:  I'll  to  the 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee  > 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn, 

Enter  Falstaff  ««</  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling ; — go  : — 
I'll  hold.  This  is  the  third  time  ;  I  hope  good 
luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go.  They 
say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers,  either  in 
nativity,  chance,  or  death. — Away, 

Quick.  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do 
what  I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal.  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears  :  hold  up 
your  head  and  mince.       [Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 
How  now.  master  Brook  !  Master  Brook,  the 
matter  will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.    Be 
you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Ileme's 
oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir, 
as  you  told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you 
see,  like  a  poor  old  man :  but  I  came  from 
her,  master  Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman. 
That  same  knave  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the 
finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master 
Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy  :— I  will  tell 
you  :— he  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of 
a  woman  ;  for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master 
Brook,  I  fear  not  Goliath  with  a  weaver's 
beam  ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.  I 
am  in  haste ;  go  along  with  me :  I'll  tell  you 
all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
played  truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow 
me  :  I'll  tell  you  strange  things  of  this  knave 
Ford  ;  on  whom  to-night  I  will  be  revenged, 
and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your  harid. — 
Follow :— Strange  things  in  hand,  master 
Brook  :— follow.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page.  Come,  come :  well  couch  i'  the  castle- 
ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies.— Re- 
member, son  Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I  have  spoke  with  her, 
and  we  have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one 
another.  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry, 
••  Mum  ; "  she  cries  "  Budget ;  "  and  by  that 
we  know  one  another.  r\r\r^\c> 
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Shal,  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs 
either  your  "  miun,*'  or  her  "  budget  ?"  the 
white  win  decipher  her  well  enough. — It  hath 
struck  ten  o'clock. 

Pa^.  The  night  is  dark  ;  light  and  spirits 
will  become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our 
sport  i  No  man  means  evil  but  the  devil,  and 
we  shall  know  him  by  his  horns.  Let's  away : 
follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Uh—Tke  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is 
in  green  !  when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by 
the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and 
despatch  it  quickly.  Go  before  into  the  paric : 
we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.    Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir. 

[Exit  Caius.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the 
abuse  of  Falstaff,  as  he  will  ciuife  at  the 
doctor's  marrying  my  daughter:  but  'tis  no 
matter ;  better  a  little  chiding,  than  a  great 
deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her 
troop  of  fairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit 
hard  by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ; 
which,  at  the  very  instant  of  Falstaft's  and 
our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  display  to  the 
night.  [him. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked  ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way 

V|^  ITIodcGd 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.   Against  such  lewdsters,  and 
their  lechery 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on  :  to  the  oak, 
to  the  oak  !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  disguised  as  a  Satyr, 
with  Anne  Page  and  others  as  Fairies. 
Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  :  come  ;  and  re- 
member your  parts.  Be  pold,  I  pray  you ; 
follow  me  into  the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  the 
watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you  :  come,  come ; 
trib,  trib.  [Exeunt, 

'Scene  V.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  FalstafT  disguised  as  Heme,  with  a 
Budts  Head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve ; 
the  minyte  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded 
gods  assist  me ! — remember,  Jove,  thou  wast 
a  ball  for  thy  Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns : 
— O  powerful  love !  that,  in  some  respects, 
makes  a  beast  a  man  ;  in  some  other,  a  man 
a  beast. — You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan  for 
the  love  of  Leda  : — O  omnipotent  love  !  how 
-^ear  the  god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a 


goose ! — A  foult  done  first  in  the  form  of  a 
beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault  I  and  then 
another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl: 
think  on't,  Jove  ;  a  foul  fault. — ^When  gods 
have  hot  bacics,  what  shall  poor  men  do?  For 
me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest, 
I  think,  i*  the  forest.  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time, 
Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to  piss  my  tallow? 
—Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John !  art  thou  there,  my 
deer?  my  male  deer? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut !— Let  the 
sky  rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of 
"Green  Sleeves,"  hail  kissing-comfits,  and 
snow  eringoes  ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of 
provocation,  1  will  shelter  me  heife. 

[Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

Fal.  Divide  me  like  a  bribed  buck,  each  a 
haunch :  I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my 
shoulders  for  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my 
horns  I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a 
woodman,  ha?  Speak  I  like  Heme  the 
hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  con- 
science ;  he  maJces  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome  !  [Noise  wtthim, 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  I 

Fal.  What  should  diis  be? 

^r':  ^^1' }  Away,  away  !  [rAo^  rir*  ^^. 

Fal.  I  think  the  devil  will  not  have  me 
damned,  lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set 
heil  on  fire  ;  he  would  never  else  have  crossed 
me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  as  a  Satyr ;  Mis. 
Quickly,  Aime  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Quetm^ 
attended  by  her  brother  and  others,    as 
fairies,  with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
Quick.   Fairies,  black,    grey,  green,    and 
white. 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny. 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 
Fist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you 
airy  toys  1 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap. 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd  and  hearths 

un  swept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry  : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 
Fal.  They  are  fairies :  he  that  speaks   to 
them,  shall  die :  fcye. 

I'll  wink  and  couch  :  no  man  their  works  must 
[Lies  down  upon  his  fact. 
Eva.  Where's  Bede  ?— Go  you,  and  where 
you  find  a  maid,  [said. 

That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  :   [sins. 
But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their 
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Pinch   them»   arms,   legs,   backs,   shoulders, 

QmUM.  About,  about  1  [sides,  and  shins. 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  everjr  sacred 

room  ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom, 
In  state  as  wholesome  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  Iqyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest  1 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look  you  sing, 
Uke  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expiessure  tharit  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And.  N0Mi  sort  qui  maly  pense,  write. 
In  enaerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and 

white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery, 
Buckled    below  fair    knighthood's   bending 

knee: — 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 
Away  !  disperse  I  Bat,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  ;  your- 
selves in  order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be. 
To  sfuide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. — 
But,  stay  I  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fai.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh 
iairy,  lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

Pisi.  Vite  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd,  even 
in  thy  birth.  [end  : 

Quick.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger- 
If  be^3e  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 
I  Pist.  A  trial,  Cbme. 

Eva.  C6me,  will  this  wood  take  fire? 

[  Tkey  bum  Aim  with  their  tapers, 

I  Fal.  Oh.  oh.  oh  1  [desire  1— 

Quick,  Corrupt,'  corrupt,   and  tainted    in 
I        About  him.  fairies ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme : 
Andy  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time. 

SONG. 
Fie  am  sinful  fantasy  f 
Fie  am  imst  amd  luxury  / 
Lusi  is  htt  a  bloody  fire^ 
Kindled  with  unchaste  desirt. 
Fed  in  heart;  whose Jtames aspiret 
As  thoughts  do  blew  them  higher  amd  higher. 
Pinjch him,  fairies t  mutually; 
Pinch  him  for  his  villaimy;  •  \about. 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him 
Till  candles,  amd  star-lightt  amd  moonshine 

btout. 
Ihtrimg  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  FalstafF. 
Doctor  Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away 
a /airy  in  green  ;  ^AsxiAxx  another  way,  and 
taka  ef  a  fairy  in  white:  and  Fenton 
coma,  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.     A 


noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.      The 

fairies  run  away.    Falstaff  pulls  off  his 

bucks  head,  and  rises. 
Enter  Page.  Ford,  Mrs  Page,  and  Mrk  F<»rd. 
They  lay  hold  on  Falstaff. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think  we  have 

watch'd  you  now ;  [turn? 

Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your 

Mrs,  Page.  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the 

jest  no  higner. —  [wives  ? 

Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor 

See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair 

yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now  sir.  who's  a  cuckpld  now? — 
Master  Brook,  Falstaffs  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly 
knave  ,*  here  are  his  horns,  master  Brook :  and, 
master  Brook,  he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of 
Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his  cudgel,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be  paid 
to  master  Brook  ;  his  horses  are  arrested  for 
it,  master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ; 
we  could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you 
for  my  love  again  ;  but  I  will  always  count 
you  my  deer.  [an  ass. 

Fal,  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  Of  am  made 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too  ;  both  the  proofs 
are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three 
or  four  times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not 
fairies:  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind, 
the  sudden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drove  the 
grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief, 
in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and  reason, 
that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may 
be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill 
employment  I 

Eva,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave 
your  desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh.  [you. 

Eva.  And  leave  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again, 
till  thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal,  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and 
dried  it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so 
gross  o'er-reaching  as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with 
a  Welsh  goat  too  ?  shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of 
frize  ?  'Tis  time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece 
of  toasted  cheese.  [pcHy  is  all  putter. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  goot  to  give  putter ;  your 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter  1  have  I  lived  to  stand 
at  the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  Eng- 
lish ?  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust 
and  late-walking  through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think, 
though  we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our 
hearts  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have 
given  ourselves  without  scruple  to  hell,  that 
ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  our  de- 
light ?  [flax  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding?  a  bag  of 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ?   [able  entrails? 

Page.  Oki,  cok!.  withered,  and  of  intoler- 
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Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  P  [Satan  t* 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  P 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to 
taverns,  and  sack,  and  wine,  and  methegUns, 
and  to  drinkings.  .and  swearings  and  starings. 
pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  vour  theme  :  you  have  the 
start  of  me  ;  I  am  clejected  ;  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  the  Welsh  flannel ;  ignorance  itself  is 
a  plummet  o'er  me :  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  briqg  you  to  Wind- 
sor, to  one  master  Brook,  that  you  have 
cozened  of  money,  to  whom  you  should  have 
been  a  pander  :  over  and  above  that  you  have 
suffered.  I  think,  to  repay  that  money  will  be 
a  biting  affliction. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt 
eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I 
will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now 
laughs  at  thefe :.  tell  lier,  master  Slender  hath 
married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  [Astde.]  Doctors  doubt  that : 
if  Anne  Page  be  ray  daughter,  she  is,  by  this, 
doctor  Caius'  wife. 

Enter  Slender. 

S/en.  Whoo,  ho  !  ho !  father  Page ! 

Page.  Son,  how  now  1  how  now,  son!  have 
you  despatched  ?        * 

.S^.— Despatched  !— I'll  make  the  best  in 
Gloucestershire  know  on't ;    would    I  were 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ?       [hanged,  la,  else  ! 

SUn.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mis- 
tress Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberiy 
boy.  If  it  had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would 
have  swinged  him,  or  he  should  have  swinged 
me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had  been  Anne 
Page,  would  I  might  never  stir  !— and  'tis  a 
post-master's  boy.  [wrong. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the 

S/eH.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  P  I  think 
so,  when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl.  If  I  had 
besn  married  to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's 
apparel,  I  would  not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did 
not  I  tell  you  how  you  should  kiiow  my 
daughter  by  her  garments  f 

Slen.  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried, 
••  Mum,"  and  she  cried  "  Budget,"  as  Anne 
and  I  had  appointed  ;  and  yet  it  was  not 
Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry  :  I 
knew  of  your  purpose  ;  turned  my  daughter 
into  green  ;  and.  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the 
doctor  at  the  deanery,  and  there  married. 


Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I 
am  cozened :  I  ha'  married  vn  garfon,  a  boy  ; 
un  paisan^  by  gar,  a  boy  ;  it  is  not  Anne  Pt^ge : 
by  gar,  I  am  cozened.  [green  P 

Mrs.  Page.  .Vifhy,  did  you  take  ner  in 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'Us  a  boy  :  by  gar, 
I'll  raise  all  Windsor.  [Exii. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the 
right  Anne  P 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me  :  here  comes 
master  Fenton. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 
How  now,  master  Fenton  ! 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father  I  —  good  my 
mother,  pardon  ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress.  —  how  chance  you 
went  not  with  master  Slender  P 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Why  went  you  not  with  master 
doctor,  maid  P  [it. 

Pent.  You  do  amaae  her:  hear  the  truth  of 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proporrion  heki  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contractoi. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed  ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title  ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought 
upon  her.  [remedy. — 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the 

state ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  thotigh  you  have  tA'en  a 
special  stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow 
hiath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  P — Fenton,  heaven 
give  thee  joy  I — 
What  cannot  ^be  eschew'd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer 
are  chas'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  £Euther.— » 
Master  Fenton» 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days  ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire  ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so.— Sir  John. 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your 

word  ; 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford. 

[Exeumt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Viooentio.  Duke  ^Vienna. 

Aogelo,  Lifrd  Deputy  in  the  Duke's  absence. 

Es^ttS,  An  ancient  Lord^  joined  vtith  hskr 

gelo  in  the  deputation, 
Claudio,  a  young  Gentleman* 
Lucio,  a  Fantastic, 
Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 
Varrins,  a  GentlewMnattendin^on  the  Dtike. 
Provost. 


■^^■]^  Friars. 
A  Justice. 


Elbow,  a  simple  Constable. 

Froth,  a  foolish  Gentleman. 

Clown  ;  a  Servant  to  Mistress  Overdone. 

Abborson,  an  Executioner, 

Banuudine,  a  dissolute  Prisoner* 

Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  ^Claudio. 
:  Nun. 


Francisca,  a  . 

Mistress  Overdone,  a  Bawd.  [ants. 

Lords,  Officers,  Citizens,  Boy,  atul  Attend- 

Scene,— Vienna. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Escalus,  Lords,  and  Attendants 

Duke,  Escalus, —  EscaL  My  lord  ? 

Duke,  Of  government  the  properties  to  un- 
fold, [course, 
Would  seem  in  me  t'afTect  speech  and  dis- 
Stnce  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  :  then  no  more  re- 
mains, [able ; 
Bat  that  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth  is 
And  let  them  work.  The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you're  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.    There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — 

Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — 

[£:r//<7ff  Attendant. 
^^liat  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For.  you  must  know,  we  nave  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply  ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love  ; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  brd  Angelo. 

Duke,  Look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Aug,  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke,  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  me. 
That,  to  th*  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fnny  UttfokL    Thyself  and  thy  belongings 


Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do  : 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely 

touch'd, 
But  to  fine  issues  ;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. —         [speech 
Both  thanks  and  use.     But  I  do  bend  my 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise  ; 
Hold,  therefore,  Angelo : 

[  Tendering  his  commission* 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 
Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.    Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary  : 
Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  nmde  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke,  No  more  evasion  : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you :  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to 

you. 
As  time  and  our  conoemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us  ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here,  so,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

A ng.  Vet,  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke,  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
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With  any  scruple  :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seents  good.      Give  me  your 
I'D  privily  away.     I  love  the  people,     [hand : 
But  do  not  like  to  staf  e  me  to  their  eyes : 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  weU    . 
Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
That  does  affect  it.    Once  more,  fare  you  well. 
Ang,  Theheavens  give  safety  to  your  pur- 
poses I  [happiness  I 
MscaL  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in 
Lhtke,  I  thank  you.    Fare  you  well.  \^ExU, 
EscaL  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you  ;  and  it  concerns 
To  look  into  the  ^ttom  of  my  place :       [me 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed.  [together, 
Ang.  Tis  so  with  me.     Let  us  withdraw 
And  we  mav  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 
EscaL                 I'll  wait  upon  your  honour. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IL— |4  Street. 
Enter  Ludo  and  fwo  Gentlemen. 

Lucio,  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes, 
come  not  to  composition  with  the  king  of 
Hungary,  why  then,  all  the  dukes  fall  upon 
the  king. 

I  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not 

a  Gent.  Amen.       [the  king  of  Hungary's  ! 

Lucio,  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimoni- 
ous pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  com- 
mandments, but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

a  Gent,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal  ?  ' 

Lucio,  Av,  that  he  razed. 

I  Gent,  Why,  'twas  a  commandment  to 
command  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from 
their  functions :  they  put  forth  to  steal. 
There's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that,  in  the 
thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the  peti- 
tion well  that  prays  for  peace. 

a  Gent,  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Lucio,  1  believe  thee ;  for  I  think  thou  never 
yrast  where  grace  was  said. 

a  Gent.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

X  Gent,  What,  in  metre  ?  [guage. 

Lucio.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  lan- 

I  Gent,  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Lucio.  Ay ;  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  de- 
spite of  all  controversy  :  as.  for  example,  ~ 
thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  despite  of  all 
grace.  [between  us. 

I  Gent.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 

Lucio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the 
lists  and  the  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

I  Gent.  And  tnou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good 
velvet ;  thou  art  a  three-piled  piece,  I  warrant 
thee.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English 
kersey,  as  be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a 
French  velvet.     Do  I  speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Lucio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and.  indeed,  with 
most  painful  feeling  of  thy  speech :  J  will,  out 


of  thine  own  confession,  learn  to  b^n  thy 
health  ;  but,  whilst  I  Uve,  forget  to  drink  after 
thee.  [have  I  not  ? 

I  Gent,  t  think  I  have  done  myself  wrong, 
a  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast,  whether  tbou 
art  tainted,  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Miti- 
nation  comes!  I  have  purchased  as  many 
diseases  under  her  roof,  as  come  to— 

a  Gent,  To  what,  I  pray  ?       Lucio.  Judge, 

a  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

1  Gent,  Ay,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

z  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases 
in  me  ;  but  thou  art  full  of^error :  I  am  sound. 

Lucio.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say.  healthy ; 
but  so  soufid  as  things  that  are  hollow  :  thy 
bones  are  hollow ;  impiety  has  made  a  feast 
of  thee. 

Enter  Mistress  Overdone. 

z  Gent.  How  now  !  Which  of  jrour  hips 
has  the  most  profound  sciatica? 

Mrs.  Ov.  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder 
arrested  and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  fi\-e 
thousand  of  you  alL 

a  Gent.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Mrs,  Ov,  Many,  sir.  that's  Claudio,  signior 
Claudio. 

z  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison  I  ^tis  not  so. 

Mrs.  Ov.  Nay,  but  I  know  'tis  so  :  I  saw 
him  arrested  ;  saw  him  carried  away ;  and, 
which  is  more,  within  these  three  dajrs  bis 
head  is  to  be  chopped  off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling.  I  would 
not  have  it  so.    Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Mrs  Ov.  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  and  it  is  for 
getting  madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be :  he  ptro- 
mised  to  meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was 
ever  precise  in  promise-keeping. 

a  Gent,  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  some- 
thing  near  to  the  speech  we  bad  to  such  a 
purpose.  [proclamation. 

z  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with  the 

Lucio,  k^2iy  !  let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 
\Exeunt\»x'ao  and Gentlen>cn. 

Mrs.  Ov,  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what 
with  the  sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  ai»4 
what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk. 

Enter  Clown. 
How  now  1  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Mrs  Ov.  Well ;  what  has  he  done  ? 

do.  A  woman. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  what's  his  offence? 

Cto.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Mrs.  Ov,  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  chiki 
by  him  ? 

C/o.  No  ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid 
by  him.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  prodama- 
tion,  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Ov.  What  proclamation,  nuin  ? 

C/o,  All  houses  in  the  subuihs  of  Vienzia 
must  be  plucked  down. 
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Mrs,  Ov.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in 

thedtf  ? 
Off.  They  shall  stand  for  seed  :  they  had 

rk  down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in 
them. 

Mrs.  Ov.  But  shall  all  onr  houses  of  resort 
in  the  suburbs  be  pulled  down  ? 

Cla.  To  the  jRound,  mistress. 

Mrs.  Ov,  Why,  here's  a  change  indeed'  in 
the  oommonweath !  What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

CU.  Come ;  fear  not  yoa:  good  counsellors 
lack  no  clients :  though  you  change  your  place. 
yoo  need  not  change  your  trade  ;  I'll  be  your 
tapster  still.  Courage  1  there  will  be  pity 
taken  on  you  :  you  that  have  worn  vour.  eyes 
almost  out  in  the  service,  you  will  be  con- 
sidered, [ster?    Let's  withdraw. 

Mrs.  Ov.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tap- 

Cio.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by 
the  provost  to  prison ;  and  there's  madam 
JofieL  [ExguHt. 

Scene  III.— The  Same. 

Emier  Ptovost,  Claudio,  Juliet,  and  Officers  ; 

Ljudo  and  tvoo  uentlemen. 

CUutd.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus 
to  the  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  dispK>sition, 
Bot  irom  Lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  ns  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight. — 
Thewordsof  hefiven ;— on  whom  it  will,  it  will  ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  :  yet  still  'tis  just. 

Lmcio.  Why,  how  now,  Claudio  I  whence 
comes  this  restraint  ? 

Claud,  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio, 
As  surfeit  b  the  father  of  much  fast,  [liberty  : 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Toms  to  restraint.    Our  natures  do  pursue, 
{Like  lats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane,) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lucie.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an 
ancst,  I  would  sendforcertain  of  my  creditors : 
and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have 
the  foppery  of  freedom  as  the  morality  of  im- 
prisonment.—What's  thy  offence,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  What,  but  to  speak  of  would  offend 
again.  Lucio,  What  is  it?  murder? 

Claud.  No.  Lucio,  Lechery? 

CUud.  CaU  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — Lucio,  a 
word  with  you.  [  Takes  him  aside. 

Lucio.  A  hundred,  if  they'll  do  you  any 
good. — ^Is  lechery  so  looked  after? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — ^upon  a 
true  contract, 
t  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed  : 
You  know  the  ladv  \  she  is  fast  my  wife. 
Save  that  we  do  the  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order :  this  we  came  not  to. 
Only  for  propagation  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  tne  coffer  of  her  friends ; 


From  which  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our 
love,  [chances, 

Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.  But  it 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment, 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lucio.  With  child,  perhaps  ? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lest  it  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  hu  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in  : — ^but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by 
the  wall  [round, 

So  long,   that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone 
And  none  of  them  been  worn  ;  and,  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me  : — ^"tis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  it  is :  and  thy  head  stands 
so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid,  if 
she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the 
duke,  and  appe&l  to  him.  [found. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be 
Ipr^ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service  ; 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation  : 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  essay  him  : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men :  beside,  she  hath  prosper- 

ousart 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray  she  may  ;  as  well  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  like,  which  else  would 
stand  under  grievous  imposition,  as  for  the 
enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  would  be  sorry 
sliould  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  tick- 
tack.     I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. — 

Claud,        Come,  officer,  away!    \ExeuHt, 

Scene  IV.— y4  Monastery, 
Enter  Duke  and  Friar  Thomas. 
Duke.    No,  holy  father ;  throw  away  that 
thought : 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.    Why  I  desire 

thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and 
Of  burning  youth.  [ends 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it. 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than 
How  I  have  ever  loved  the  life  remov'd  ;  [you 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies^ 
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Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  vritless  bravery 
I  have  cleliver'd  to  Lord  Angelo  [keeps. 

(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland  ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd.    Now,  pious  sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this  ? 
Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 
Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most 

biting  laws,  [steeds,) 

p'he  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  heaJdstrong 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave,  [sleep ; 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond 

fathers,  [birch, 

Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  off 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use  ;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd  ;  so  our 

decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead  ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri,  It  rested  in  your  grace 

T  unloose  this   tied*up  justice    when  you 

pleas'd :  fseem'd. 

And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Dukt.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadful : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tvranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do  :  for  we  bid  this  be 

done, 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.    Therefore,  indeed, 

my  father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office  ;    [home, 
Who  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight. 
To  do  it  slander.    And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order, 
Visit  both  prince  and  people :  therefore,   I 

pr'ythee. 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.  More  reasons  for  this  action 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you  ; 
Only,  this  one :— Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 
Stands  at  a  guard  with  envy ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  bis  appetite  [see. 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone :  hence  shall  we 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers 

be.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— ^4  Nunntry, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Frandsca. 

I  sab.  And  have  you  nuns  no  farther  privi> 

Fran,  Are  not  these  large  enough  ?  [leges  ? 

Isah,  Yes,  truly:    I  speak  not  as  desiring 

more ; 

But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 


Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint 

Clare.  [place ! 

Lucio.  \Witkin.'\   Ho!    Ptoce  be  m  this 

Isab.  Who's  that  which  calls  ? 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice.  Gentle  Isabella  : 

Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of 

him  : 
You  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak 

with  men. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress :        [face ; 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your 
Or,  if  vou  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again ;  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

{Exit, 
Isab,  Peace  and  prosperity  !   Who  is  t  that 
caUs? 

Enter  Lucia 
Lucio,  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be, — as  those 
cheek*roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less  1     Can  you  so  stead 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella,        [me, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother,  Claudio  ? 

/sab.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  rae  ask; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 
Lucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly 
greets  you. 
Not  to  DC  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 
/sab.  Woe  me  I  for  what  ?  [his  judge. 

Lucio,  For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be 
He  should  receive  his  punishment  in  thanks  : 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 
/sab.  Sir,  make  me  not  your  story. 
Lucio,  'Tis  true.    I  would  not— though  *tis 
my  familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest. 
Tongue  far  from  heart — play  with  all  virgins  so: 
I  h<Md  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity, 
As  with  a  saint  [ing  me. 

/sab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  modc- 
Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.  Fewness  and  truth, 
'tis  thus  :— 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming 

time. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fiallow  brings 
To  teaming  foison ;  even  so  her  plenteous 

womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth  and  hustxmdry. 
isab.  Some  one  with  chikl  by  him? — My 

cousin  Juliet  ? 
Lucio,    Is  she  your  cousin  ?    [their  names, 
/sab,  Adoptedly;  as  school*maids  change 
By  vain,  though  apt,  affection, 
Lucio.  She  it  is. 

/sab,  O I  let  him  many  her  1 
Lucio,  This  b  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  h«ice ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  :  but  we  do  learn. 
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By  those  that  know  the  very  Derres  of  state, 
His  gWmgs  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
Fiom  bis  true-meant  design.   Upon  his  place. 
AodVith  full  line  of  his  authority. 
Governs  Lord  Angelo  ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
Bat  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  stndy  and  fast 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty. 
AVhicfa  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  hiw, 
As  mice  by  lions)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whose  heavv  sense  your  brothel's  fife 
Falls  into  forfieit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
Aad  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  exam];ne.    All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo  :  and  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

!utb.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Uuio.  He's  censur'd  him 

Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

liob,  Alas  I  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good? 

LmtU,  Asaay  the  power  you  have. 

/sa^.  My  power  1  alas,  I  doubt, — 

Lmcifi.  Our  doubts  are  traitdrs, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt    Go  to  lord  Angek>, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods  ;  but  wRen  they  w;ep  and 
AH  tbar  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs     [kneel, 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

/jo^.  m  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lmcio.  But  speedily. 

/sat.  I  wiU about  it  Straight; 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notkx  of  my  affiur.    I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother :  soon  at  night 
rn  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

Laici^,  1  take  my  leave  of  you. 

/saS,  Good  sir,  adieu.    [Exgimi. 


ACT  11. 


Scene  l.-^A  Hall  in,  Angelo's  Heust, 

Eufer  Angelo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost, 
Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  ■care-scrow  of 
the  law. 
Settkig  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Tbdr  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Eseal.  Ay.  but  yet 

Letns  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little. 
Than  fidl»  and  bruise  to  death.    Alas  I  this 

gentleman. 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  moatnoble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know. 
(When  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
Tbat,  in  the  working  of  your  own  afibctkms.  I 


Had  time  coher'd  with  phu:e,  or  place  with 

wishing. 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  th'  effect  of  your  own 

purpose, 
Whether  you  had  not,  some  time  in  your  life, 
Err'd  m  this  point  which  now  you  censure 
And  puU'd  the  law  upon  vou.  [him. 

An£,  'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  &1L     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  nave  a  thief  or  two 
Guilder  than  him  they  try.      What's  open 

made  to  justice. 
That  justice  seizes  :  what  know  the  laws. 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves?    'Tis  very 

pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence. 
For  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death, 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.  Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal,  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang»  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang,  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepar'd  ; 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

[Exit  Provost. 

Eseal,  Well,  heaven  foiigive  him  1  and  for- 
give us  all  1 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  brakes  of  vice,  and  answer 

none; 
And  some  oondenined  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown.  Officers,  6-^. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be 
good  people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  no- 
thing but  use  their  abuses  in  common  houses. 
I  know  no  law  :  bring  them  away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir  I  What's  your  name? 
and  what's  the  matter  ? 

Eli,  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the 
poor  duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow : 
I  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir  ;  and  do  bring  in 
here  before  your  good  honour  two  notorious 
benefactors. 

Ang,  BenefoctonI  Well;  what  benefactors 
are  they  ?  are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not 
well  what  they  are :  but  precise  villains  they 
are.  that  I  am  sure  of ;  and  void  of  all  pro- 
fanation in  the  world  that  good  Christians 
ought  to  have.  [officer. 

Escal.  This  oomes  off  well :  here's  a  wise 

Ang.  Go  to:  what  quality  are  they  of? 
Elbow  is  your  nan»e?  why  dost  thou  not 
speak.  Elbow? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir ;  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang,  What  are  you,  sir?  ^ . 
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Bib.  He,  sir?  a  tapster,  sir ;  paroel-bawd ; 
one  that  serves  a  bad  woman ;  whose  housc^ir, 
was,  as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs ; 
and  now  she  professes  a  hot-house,  which,  I 
think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

EscaU  How  know  you  that  ? 

Eib.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before 
heaven  and  your  honour, — 

Escal.  How  !  thy  wife?  [honest  woman, — 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an 

EscaL  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore? 

£lb»  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as 
Vi'ell  as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a 
bawd's  house,  it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a 
naughty  house.  [stable  ? 

Escal.   How  dost  thou  know   that,  con- 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife ;  who,  if  she 
had  been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might 
have  been  accused  in  fornication,  adultery, 
and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb*  Ay,  .sir,  by  mistress  Overdone's  means : 
but  as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo,  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not 
so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou 
honourable  man  ;  prove  it.  [misplaces  ? 

Escal.  [To  Angelo.]  Do  you  hear  how  be 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in,  great  with  child,  and 
longing  (saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for 
stewed  prunes,  sir ; — we  had  but  two  in  the 
house,  which  at  that  very  distant  time  stood, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fruit  dish,  a  dish  of  some 
threepence; — your  honours  have  seen  such 
dishes  ;  they  are  not  China  dishes,  but  very 
good  dishes, —  [sir. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish, 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin  ;  you  are 
therein  in  the  right : — but  to  the  point.  As  I 
say,  this  mistress  Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with 
child,  and  being  great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as 
1  said,  for  prunes  ;  and  having  but  two  in  the 
dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth  here,  this  very 
man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as 
I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honestly ;— for, 
as  you  know,  master  Froth,  I  couki  not  give 
you  threepence  again,-— 

Froth*  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well ;— you  being  then,  if  you  be 
remembered,  cracking  the  stones  df  the  fore- 
said prunes, — 

Eroth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;— I  telling  you  then,  if 
you  be  remembered,  that  such  a  one,  and 
such  a  one,  were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you 
wot  of,  unless  thev  kept  very  good  diet,  as  I 

Froth.  All  this  IS  true.  [told  you,— 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

EscaL  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool ;  to 
the  purpose.  Wliat  was  done  to  Elbow's 
wife  that  he  hath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come 
me  to  what  was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  canhot  come  to  that 

Escal,  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not.      .  [yet. 


Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your 
honour's  leave.  And,  I  beseech  you.  look 
into  master  Froth  here,  sir ;  a  man  of  four- 
score pound  a  year ;  whose  father  died  at  Hal- 
lowmas:—  was't  not  at  Hallowmas,  master 

Froth.  AU-hallownd  eve.  [Froth?— 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 
He,  sir,  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  a  lower  chair,  sir ; 
— 'twas  in 'the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  where,  in- 
deed, you  have  a  delight  to  sit,  have  you  not  ?— 

Froth.  I  have  so;  because  it  is  an  open 
room,  and  good  for  winter.  [truths. 

Clo.  Why,  veiv  well  then  ;  I  hope  here  be 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there  :  I'll  take  my 

leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  ; 
Hoping  you' 11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Escal.  I  think  no  less.    Good-morrow  to 

your  lordship.  [Exit  Angelo. 

Now,  sir,  come  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's 

wife,  once  more  ?  [her  onoe. 

Clo.  Once,  sir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to 

Elb.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this 
man  did  to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me.  .[her? 

Escal.  Well,  sir ;  what  did  this  gentleman  to 

Vlo,  I  beseech  you.  sir,  look  in  this  gentle- 
man's fiice. — Good  master  Froth,  look  upon 
his  honour ;  'tis  for  a  good  purpose. — £K>th 
your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal,  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Escal.  WeU,  I  do  so.  [face  > 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his 

Escal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  &ce 
is  the  worst  thing  about  him.  Good,  then  ;  if 
his  face  be  the  worst  thing  about  him,  how 
could  master  Froth  do  the  constable's  wife  any 
harm  ?    I  would  know  that  of  your  honour. 

EscaL  He's  in  the  right, — Constable,  what 
say  you  to  it  ? 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  bouse  is  a 
respected  house  ;  next,  this  is  a  respected  fel- 
low ;  and  his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more 
respected  person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest.  wicked 
viLrlet  The  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  wa» 
ever  respected  with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him,  before 
he  married  with  her. 

EscaL  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justfee,  or 
Iniquity  ?~-Is  this  true? 

Elb.  O  thou  caitiffl  O  thou  varlet !  O  tboa 
wicked  Hannibal  I  I  respected  with  her,  be- 
fore I  was  married  to  her? — If  ever  I  was  r^* 
spected  with  her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your 
worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's  officer. — 
Prove  thi^  thou  wicked  Haimibal.  or  1*11  have 
mine  action  of  battery  on  thee. 

Escal.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  the  ear,  you 
might  have  your  action  of  skodcr  toot 
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Eik.  Many,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for 
k.  What  is't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall 
do  with  this  wicked  caitiff? 

Eusl,  Truly,  ofilcer.  because  he  hath  some 
dfeoces  in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if 
(boa  coitldst.  let  him  continue  in  his  cuurses, 
dU  tboa  knowest  what  they  are. 

Elk.  Marry.  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. — 
Tboa  seest,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's 
come  upon  thee ;  thou  art  to  continue  now, 
tboa  Tarlet ;  thou  art  to  continue. 

EteaL    yVbere  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

Froik.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

Escal,  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year] 

Frolk.  Yes,  an't  please  you,  sir.       [of,  sir  ? 

EscaL  Sa— [  TV  Clown.  J  What  trade  are  you 

CU.  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

EscaL  Your  mistress*  name? 

Ch.  Mistress  Overdone. 

EjcaL  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one 
husband? 

CU,  Nine,  sir ;  Overdone  by  the  last. 

EscaL  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master 
Froth.  Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you 
acquainted  with  tapsters  :  they  will  draw  you, 
caster  Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them.  Get 
foa  gooe,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Ff9tk.  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine 
ovn  part,  I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a 
aptwiine,  but  I  am  drawn  in. 

EscaL  Well,  no  more  of  it,  master  Froth 
iwewelL    [Exit  Froth.]— Come  you  hither  to 
ae.  master   tapster.     What's   your   name, 
aasfter  tapster? 

Cla.  Pompey.  EscaL  What  else? 

Cia.  Bum,  sir. 

EscaL  Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest 
thi^  about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest 
Koae,  you  are  Pompcy  the  great  Pompey. 
faa  are  partly  a  bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever 
roa  colour  it  in  being  a  tapster.  Areyounot? 
cone,  tell  me  tnie :  it  shall  be  the  better  for 
ja«-  [would  live. 

Cla.  Truly,   sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that 

Etcal.  How  would  you  bve.  Pompey?  by 
beiag  a  bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
tiade.  Pbmper?  is  it  a  lawful  trade? 

Clff.  If  the  law  woukl  allow  it,  sir. 

EscaL  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it.  Pom- 
Pqr ;  nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Cie,  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geW  and 
^ay  an  the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escai.  No,  Pompey. 

Cfc.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they 
•O  to*t  then.  If  your  worship  will  take 
Oder  for  the  drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need 
•n  to  fear  the  bawds. 

EscaJ.  There  are  pretty  orden  beginning.  I 
caa  tcO  you  :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Cb.  If  you  bead  and  hang  all  that  offend 
oat  way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be 
pad  to  give  out  a  commission  for  more  heads : 
■Jhis law  bokl  in  Vienna  ten  year.  Ill  rent 
w  fairest  bouse  in  it  after  threepence  a  day : 


if  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  ^y,  Pom- 
pey told  you  so. 

EscaL  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and,  in 
requital  of  your  prophecy,  hark  you  :— I  ad- 
vise you,  let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again 
upon  any  complaint  whatsoever ;  no,  not  for 
dwelling  where  you  do :  if  I  do,  Pompey,  I 
shall  b»t  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a  shrewd 
Caesar  to  you ;  m  plain  dealing.  Pompey,  I 
shall  have  you  whipt :  so,  for  this  time,  Pom^ 
pey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  Your  worship  for  your  good 
counsel ;  but  I  snail  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and 
fortune  shall  better  determine. 
Whip  me  I  No,  no;  let  carman  whip  his  jade: 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 

EscaL  Come  hither  to  me.  master  EUbow ; 
come  hither,  master  constable.  How  long 
have  YOU  been  in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elh.  Se^n  year  and  a  half.  sir. 

EscaL  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the 
office,  you  had  continued  in  it  some  time. 
You  say.  seven  years  together? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

EscaL  Alas,  it  hath  been  great  pains  to 
you !  They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft 
upon't.  Are  there  not  men  in  yotir  ward  suf- 
ficient to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  mat- 
ters :  as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to 
choose  me  for  them  ;  1  do  it  for  some  piece  of 
money,  and  go  through  with  all. 

EscaL  I>ook  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of 
some  six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir?  [parish. 

EscaL  To  my  house.    Fare  you  well. 

{Exit  Elbow. 

What's  o'clock,  think  you? 

Just.  Eleven,  sir. 

EscaL   I  prav  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just,  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EscaL  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of 
But  there  is  no  remedy.  [Claudio ; 

Just.  Lord  Angek)  is  severe. 

EscaL  It  is  but  needful. 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 

Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  : 

But  yet.  poor  Claudio  I— There  is  no  remedy : 

Come,  SIT.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II, — AnotAer  room  in  Anglos  House. 
Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause;  he  will 
I'll  tell  him  of  you.  [come  straight  : 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.    [Exit Servant.]     Ill 
know 
His  pleasure  ;  may  be  he  will  relent.    Alas  1 
He  hath  but  as  oflfended  in  a  dream  : 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice  ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  AjigtXo. 

Ang.        Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost  ? 
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Prov.  Is  it  your  wUl  Claudio  shall  die  to- 
morrow ?  [not  order  ? 

Aftg.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?  nadst  thou 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  L^t  I  might  be  too  rash  : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Anj^,  Go  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 
What  shall  be  done,  sir.  with  the  groaning 
She's  very  near  her  hour.  [Juliet  ? 

AKg,  Dbpose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place ;  and  that  with  speed. 
Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  con- 
Desires  access  to  you.  [demn'd 

Ang.  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  very  virtuous 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood,  [maid. 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[/?jr//  Servant. 
See  3rou  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd  : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means ; 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Isabella  and  Lucio. 

Prm).  Save  your  honour !  {Offering to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. --t^<^  Isab.]  You're 
welcome  :  what's  your  will  ? 

hab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour. 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  your  suit  ? 

hab.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  1  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  just- 
ice ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must 
For  which  I  must  not  plead ,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well ;  the  matter? 

!sab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn' d  to  die 
I  do  beseech  you.  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Proro.  [AsiJe.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving 
graces! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor 
of  it? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  fault,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

/tab.  O  just,  but  se%'ere  law  ! 

I  had  a  brother,  then.— Heaven  keep  your 

honour !  [Retiring. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]    Give't  not  o'er  so : 
to  liim  again,  entreat  him  ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown : 
You  are  too  cold  ;  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire 
To  him,  I  say.  [it : 

/sab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang,  Maiden,  no  remedy. 


/sab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  par- 
don him,  [mercy. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't. 

/sab.  But  can  you  if  you  wouM  ? 

Ang.  Look  ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot 
do.  [world  no  wrong. 

/sab.  But  might  you  do't,  and  do  the 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He's  sentenc'd ;  'tis  too  late. 

Lueio.    [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  am  too  coki 

/sah.  Too  late  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  speak 
a  word. 
May  call  it  back  again.    Well,  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  gcKxl  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.    If  he  had  been  as  you,  and 

you  as  he. 
You  would  haveslipt  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you. 
Would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

/sM.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel  I  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No ;  I  wouM  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
And  what  a  prisoner.  [there's  the  vein. 

Lucio.   [Aside  to  Isab. J    Ay,  touch    him: 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

/tab.  '  Alas,  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  w^re  forfeit  onoe  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.  How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O  !  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  \Kill  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made. 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother  : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him  :  he  must  die  to- 
morrow, [him,  sptare  him ! — 

/sab.  To-morrow?  O,  that's  sudden  !  Spare 
He's  not  prepar'd  for  death.    Even  for  our 
kitchens  [heaven 

We  kill  the  fowl  of  season :  shall  we  serve 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?    Good,  good  my  lord. 

bethink  you : 
Who  is  if  that  hath  died  for  thb  offence? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  1  he.  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though 
it  hath  slept : 
Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  c\il. 
If  the  first,  that  did  th'  edict  infringe. 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed  :  now  'tis  awake  ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done  ;    and,    like  a 

prophet, 
Looks  in  a  gbss,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd. 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  liatch'd  and  bom.) 
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Are  DOW  to  have  no  successive  de^^rees, 
Bau  ere  they  live,  to  end. 
/i«*.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show 
justice; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  wonid  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul 

wrong. 
Lives  not  to  act  another.    Be  satisfied  : 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow :  be  content. 
Jsab.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives 
this  sentence. 
And  he  that  fiullers.    O I  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
Touse  it  like  a  giant 
Lmcw.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  That's  well  said. 
/m^.  Couki  great  men  thunder 
.As  Jove  himself  does.  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  petting,  petty  officer, 
Woakl  use  his  heaven  for  thunder, — 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bolt 
Splifst  the  nnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Inan  the  soft  m3rrtle  :  but  man,  proud  man  ! 
Dtest  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd. 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep ;  who,  with  our 

spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 
lAuio.  {Aside  to  Isab. J  O,  to  him,  to  hira, 
wench  !  he  will  relent : 
He's  coming  :  I  peroeive't. 
Prev.  [Aside.]  Pray  heaven,  she 

win  him  !  [ourself : 

/sa^.    We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints ;  'tis  wit  in 
But.  in  the  less,  foul  profanation.        •  [them, 
Lueio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Thou'rt  in  the  right, 
girl :  more  o'  that.  [word, 

fsafi.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 
Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Art  advis'd  o'  that  ? 
more  on*t.  [me  ? 

Aug.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon 
Isah.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself,  [others. 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.    Go  to  your 
bosom ;  [know 

Kno^  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth 
Thai's  like  my  brother's  fault :  if  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness  such  as  is  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
I     .Against  my  brother's  life. 

^^g'  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Soch  sense  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it.  Fare 
Isab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back,  [you  well. 
Ang.  I  >jriu  bethink  roe :  come  again  to- 
morrow, [lord,  turn  back. 
/*»*.  Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you :  good  my 
Ang.  How  !  bribe  me  ! 


Isab,  Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall 
share  with  you. 

Lmcio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  You  had  marr'd  all 
else.  [gold, 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested 
Or  stonbs,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  vahtes  them  ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
Ere  sun -rise, — sprayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Aug.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [Aside  to  Isab.]  Go  to ;  'tis  well ; 
away  1 

/sab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 

Ang.  [Aside.]  Amen  : 

For  lam  that  way  going  to  temptation. 
Where  prayers  cross. 

/sab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ani^.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

/sab.  Save  your  honour  ! 

[Exeunt  Isabella,  Lucio,  and  Provost. 

Ang.    From  thee  ;  even  from  thy  virtue ! — 
What  s  this,  what's  this  ?    Is  this  her  fault  or 
mine?  [ha? 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most. 
Not  she  ;  nor  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I. 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than    woman's   lightness  ?     Having   waste 

ground  enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  ?    O,  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ! 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?  O,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.    What  I  do  I 

love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?    What  is't  I  dream 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint,  [on  ? 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  I     Most  dan- 
gerous 

Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could   the 

strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper  ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite  ; — ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond.  I  smil'd,  and  wonder' d 

how.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  a  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  a  Friar,  and 

f*rovost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost,  so  I  think  you 

are.  [good  friar  ? 

Prov.  1  am  the  provost.    What's  your  will, 

Duke.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  blessd 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits  [order, 
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Here  in  the  prison.    Do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly.  [were  needful. 

Prcv.  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  more 
Look,  here  comes  one, — a  gendewoman  of 

mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  fUimesof  her  own  youth. 
Hath  blister  d  her  report :  she  is  with  child  ; 
And  he  that  got  it,  aentenc'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 
Than  die  for  this. 

Enter  ]yx\iei. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

\To  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you :  stay  a 
And  you  shall  be  conducted.  [while, 

Duke,  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you 
cany  ?  [patiently. 

Juliet.  I  do;  and  bear  the  shame  most 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign 
your  conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

JulUt.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

'huke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,   as  I  love   the   woman   that 
wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offence- 
Was  mutiudly  committed  ?  [ful  act 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind 
than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  *Tis  meet  so,  daughter:  but  lest  you 

do  repent,  [shame, — 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this 

Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not 

heaven. 
Showing,  we  would  not  spare  heav'n,  as  we 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear,—  [love  it, 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke.  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow. 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you  I    Benedicite!  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow  I    O  injurious 
law, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  vexy  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prav.  'Tis  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — A  Room  in  Angelo's  House* 

Enter  Angelo. 
Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think 
and  pray  [words ; 

To  several  subjects.    Heaven  hath  my  empty 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name  ; 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.    The  state,   whereon    I 
studied. 


Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  sear'd  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein— let  no  man  hear  me — I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boq^,  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.    O  place !  O 

form  I 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  liEdse  seeming  t  Blood,  thou  art  blood  ! 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest. 

Enter  Servant. 
How  now!  who's  there? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister. 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.      Teach  her  the  way.  [Exit  Servant. 

0  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart. 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself. 
And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ?  [swoons  ; 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one   that 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  kix^. 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fond- 
ness  [love 

Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 
How  now,  fair  maid  I 

Isab.        I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  muc^ 

better  please  me,  [cannot  five. 

Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother 

Isab.  Even  so. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 
[Retiring. 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may 
As  long  as  you,  or  I  :  yet  he  must  die.      [b^ 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea.  [pricve, 

Is(W.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  bis  re< 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  hu  soul  sicken  not.  \gOod 

Ang.  Ha  I  Fie.  these  filthy  vices  1  It  were  as 
To  peudon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit  [imacre 

Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  :  'tis  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  naade. 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one.  [earth. 

Isab.  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in 

Ang,  Sav  you  so?  then  I  shall  pose  you 
quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather, — that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  ;  or,  to  redeem 

him. 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd? 

Isab.  Sir.  believe  this. 

1  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 
Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul.  Ourcompeird 

Standmore  for  number  than  for  account*  [sins. 
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Jsa^.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay.  m  not  wairaot  that ;  for  I  can 
speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.    Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law, 
Prcmounce  a  sentence  on  your  brothel's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  Uf6  ? 

Jsai.  Please  you  to  do't, 

in  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul. 
It  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Amg.  Reas'd  you  to  dot.  at  peril  of  your 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  chanty.        [soul, 

fsai.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my 

suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine. 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Amg*  Nay.  but  hear  me. 

Vour  sense  pursues  not  mine  :  either  you  are 

ignorant,        * 
Or  seem  so,  craftily ;  and  that's  not  good. 

Jsai.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing 
good, 
Bat  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Amg.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most 
bright. 
When  it  doth  tax  itself;  as  these  black  masks 
Proclaim  and  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
TTan  beauty  could,  display'd.— But  mark  me  ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I'U  speak  more  gross : 
Your  brother  is  to  die.        Isab,  So. 

Amg,  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears, 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 

isah.  True. 

yfajf.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
\As  I  subscribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
Bot  in  tfae  loss  of  question, )  that  you,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person. 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  omhi  great 

place. 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law  ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  suppos'd,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer  ; 
What  would  you  do  ?  [myself : 

Isab,  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death. 
Tfa'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed  frubies, 
That,  longing,  I've  been  sick  for,  ere  I  d  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang,  Then  must 

Your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way  : 

Better  it  were  a  brother  died  at  once. 
Than  that  a  sbter.  by  redeeming  him, 
^looki  die  for  ever;  [sentence 

Ang,  Were  not  you,  then,  as  cruel  as  the 
That  you  have  slander 'd  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two-houses :  lawful  mercy  is 


Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption.        [tyrant : 

Ang,  .You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a 
And  rather  prov'd  the  sliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Isab*  O,  pardon  me,  my  lord ;  it  ofc  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we  would  have,  we  speak  not 

what  we  mean  I 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang  We  are  all  frail. 

Iseib,  Else  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he, 
Owe.  and  succeed  thv  weakness. 

Amg,  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view 
themselves ; 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  1 — Help  heaven  1  men  their  creation 
mar  [frail ; 

In  profiting  by  them.    Nay,  call  us  ten  times 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well : 

And  irom  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no. 
stronger  [bold ; — 

Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be 
I  do  arrest  your  words.  Be  that  you  are. 
That  is.  a  woman  ;  if  you  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  all  external  warrants,)  show  it  now, 
By  putting  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab,  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my 

lord.  [guage. 

Let  me  entreat  you  speak   the  former  lan- 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive.  Move  you.         [me 

Ism.  My  brother  did  lovej  uliet ;  and  you  tell 
That  he  shall  die  fort.  [lovj;. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me 

Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in't, 
Which  seems  a  httle  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour. 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab,  Ha!  little  honour  to  be  much  belicv'd. 
And    most  pernicious  purpose  1  —  Seeming, 

seeming  I — 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for  t : 
Sign  me  a  present  p^on  for  my  brother. 
Or  with  an  outstretch'd  throat  I'll  tell  the  worid 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee.  Isabel? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
My  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state. 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun  ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my.shaip  appetite  ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety  and  prolixious  blushes. 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for :  redeem  thy 

brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 
Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
6 
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But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingeringsuiTerance.  Answer  me  to-morrow, 
Or.  by  the  affection  that  now  g^des  me  mo»t, 
I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.    As  for  you. 
Say  what  you  can.  my  false  o'erweighs  your 

true.  t?*^* 

I  sab.  To  whom  should  I  complain?    JDid  I 

tell  this. 
Who  would  believe  me  ?    O  perilous  mouths ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-^ame  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ; 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite. 
To  follow  as  it  draws.     I'll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  promptuie  of  the 

blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour; 
fThat,  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  poUutkm. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I'll  tell  him -yet  of  Angelo's  request, 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest. 
\Exit, 

ACT  IIL 
Scene  I. — A  Roam  in  tht  Prison, 

Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  befvre^  Claudio, 

and  Provost. 
Duke.  So  then,  you  hope  of  pardon  from 
Claud.  The  miserable  have  [LordAngelo? 
No  other  medicine,  but  only  hope  : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepared  to  die. 
Duke.  Be  absolute  for  death ;  either  death 

or  Kfe  fwith  life  :— 

Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing  fart, — 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep :  a  breath  thou 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences,— 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  toward  him  stilL      Thou  art 

not  noble : 
For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness.  Thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  feai'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not 

thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to 

fet,  [certain ; 

at  thou  hast,  forget'st.    Thou  art  not 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects. 
After  the  moon.   If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor ; 
For,  Uke  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 


Thou  bear'st  thy  heavv  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloads  thee.    Friend  hast  thou 

none; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy^  proper  k>ins. 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner.    Thou  hast  nor 

youth  nor  age ; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld :  and  when  thou  art  okl  and 
rich,  [beauty. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  afiectx>n,  limb,  nor 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.  What's  yet  in-this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?    Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths :  yet  death  we 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even.  [fear. 

Claud.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live.  I  find  I  seek  to  die ; 
And,  seeking  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 
Enter  Isabella. 

Is<A,  What  ho!    Peace  here;  grace  and 
good  company  I 

Prov.  Who's  there  ?  come  in :  the  wish  de- 
serves a  wekxnne. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I'll  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with 
Claudio.  [here's  your  sister. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.— L^Kik,  signior; 

Duki.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prcv.  As  many  as  jrou  please. 

Dukt.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where 
I  may  be  oonceal'd. 

\Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort  ? 

Isab.  Why, 

As  all  comforts  are ;  most  good,  most  good 
LordAngelo,  having  af&irs  to  heaven,  [iraeed: 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger : 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with 
To-morrow  you  set  on.  [&P<^ ; 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab.  None,  but  such  remedy,  as,  to  save  a 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain.  [head. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  mav  live : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life. 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just;  perpetual  durance, — a  re- 
straint. 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  you  had. 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud.  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to't) 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you 
And  leave  you  naked.  [bear. 

Claud.  Let  me  kn6w  the  point. 

Isab.  O!  I  do  fear  thee.  Claudio ;  and  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  shouldst  entertain. 
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Aod  sx  or  seven  winters  more  respect, 
Than  a  perpetual  honour. »-  Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  appreliension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  coipoial  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  wbea  a  giant  dies. 

ClauA.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame? 

Think  Ton  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness.    If  I  must  die, 
I  win  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms.  [fiithei's  grave 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother:   there  my 
DkI  utter  forth  a  voice  !    Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life  [deputy— 
In  base  appliances.      This  outward-sainted 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  f  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  fidcon  doth  the  fowl— is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell.  ' 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo? 

Isai.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In    princely   guards!      Dost    thou    think. 
If  I  would  yield  him  by  virginity,    [Claudio, — 
ThOQ  mightst  be  freed. 

Claud,  O  heavens  1  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give't  thee,  from  this 
rankofiftnice. 
So  to  offend  him  still.    This  night's  the  time 
Tliat  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  dse  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud,  Thou  shalt  not  do't. 

Isab.  O  I  were  it  but  my  life, 
rd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  fmnkly  as  a  pin. 

Clamd.  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to- 
morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the 

nose. 
When  he  woukl  force  it  ?— Sure,  it  is  no  sin ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven,  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least  ?  [wise, 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd?— O  Isabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

IstA.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful,      [where  ; 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 
Ami  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling ! — 'tis  too  horrible ! 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 


Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas,  alas  I 

Claud.  '     -         Sweet  sister,  let  me  live : 
What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life. 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  iar. 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue,  i 

Isab.  O  you  beast ! 

0  faithless  coward !  O  dishonest  wretch  f 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest  to  take  life    [I  think  ? 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame?  What  should 
Heaven  shiekl,  my  mother  play'd  my  father 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness       [fair ! 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  bkxxl.  Take  my  defiance; 
Die,  perish  I  might  but  my  bendine  down 
Repneve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed: 
I'll  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, — 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  Isabel. 

Isab.  O,  fie,  fie.  fie  ! 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd  : 
Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly.  [Going. 

Claud.  O,  hear  me,  Isabella. 

Re-euUr  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister;  but 

Isab.  What  is  your  will?  [one  word. 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure, 

1  would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with 
you  :  the  satisfaction  I  would  require,  is  like^ 
wise  your  own  benefit. 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure:  my 
stay  must  be  stolen  out  of  other  aflJEurs ;  but  I 
will  attend  you  a  while. 

Duke.  [Aside  io  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have 
overheard  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
your  sister.  Angelo  had  never  the  purpose  to 
corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made  an  assay  of 
her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with  the 
disposition  of  natures  :  she,  luiving  the  truth 
of  honour  in  her,  hath  made  him  tl^t  gracious 
denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to  receive.  I  am 
confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this  to  be 
true;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death. 
Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with  hopes  that 
are  fallible :  to-morrow  you  must  die ;  go  to 
your  knees,  and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardoiL  I  am 
so  out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid 

Duke.  Hold  you  there :  farewell.        [of  it. 
[Exit  Claudio, 
Reenter  Provost. 
Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be 
gone.  Leave  mc  a  while  with  the  maid :  mv 
mind  promises  with  my  habit  no  loss  shall 
touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov.  In  good  time.  [Bxil. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair 
hath  made  you  good :  the  goodness  that  is 
cheap  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  good- 
ness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of  your  com- 
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plexion.  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  £air. 
The  assault  that  Angelo  hath  made  to  you, 
fortune  hath  conveyed  to  my  understandmg : 
and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  fall- 
ing, I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  would 
you  do  to  content  this  substitute,  and  to  save 
your  brother? 

I  sab,  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him ;  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  bom.  But  O,  how  much 
is  the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo  1  If  ever 
he  return,  and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open 
my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss  ;  yet. 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your 
accusation; — "he  made  trial  of  you  only." 
Therefore,  fasten  your  ear  on  my  advisings  : 
to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good,  a  remedy 
presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe, 
that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor 
wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem  your 
brotlMr  from'  the  angry  law ;  do  no  stain  to 
your  own  gracious  person  ;  and  much  please 
the  absent  duke,  if  peradventure  be  shall  ever 
return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further ;  I 
have  spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not 
foul  in  the  truth  of  ray  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never 
fearful.  Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana, 
the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier  who 
miscarried  at  sea  ? 

Isab.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good 
words  went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married ; 
was  affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial 
appointed :  between  which  time  of  the  con- 
tract, and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother 
Frederick  was  wrecked  at  sea,  having  in  that 
perished  vessel  the  dowiy  of  his  sister.  But 
mark  how  heavily  this  bcKll  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind 
and  natural ;  with  him,  the  portion  and  sinew 
of  her  fortune,  her  marriage-dowry ;  with  both, 
her  oombinate  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo.  [her  ? 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?    Did  Angelo  so  leave 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not 
one  of  them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his 
vows  whole,  pretending,  in  her,  discoveries  of 
dishonour :  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake ; 
and  he.  a  marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with 
them,  but  relents  not 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take 
this  poor  maid  from  the  world  1  What  cor- 
ruption in  this  life,  that  it  will  let  this  man 
live !— But  how  out  of  this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily 
heal ;  and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your 
brother,   but  keeps  you  from  dishonour  in 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father,  [doing  it. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in 


her  the  continuance  of  her  first  affection  :  his 
unjust  imkindness,  that  in  all  reason  shouU 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and 
unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo  ;  answer  his  re- 
quiring with  a  plausible  obedience ;  agree  with 
his  demands  to  the  point ;  only  refer  yourself 
to  this  advantage,— first,  that  your  stay  with 
him  may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have 
all  shadow  and  silence  in  it ;  and  the  place 
answer  to  convenience :  this  beine  granted  in 
course,  now  follows  all  We  siml  advise  this 
wronged  makl  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  your  place :  if  the  encounter  acknow- 
ledge itself  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her 
recompense:  and  here,  by  this,  is  your  brother 
savedf  your  honour  untainted,  the  poor  Mari- 
ana advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy  scaled. 
The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  make  fit  for  his 
attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this,  as 
you  may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  for  reproof.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  al- 
ready :  and  I  trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  pro- 
sperous perfection. 

Duke.  It  lies  mnch  in  3rour  holding  up. 
Haste  you  speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this 
night  he  entreat  you  to  his  bed,  give  him  pro- 
mise of  satisfaction.  I  will  presendy  to  St. 
Luke's :  there,  at  the  moated  grange,  resides 
this  dejected  Mariana.  At  &at  place  call 
upon  me  ;  and  despatch  with  Angelo,  that  it 
may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort.  Fare 
you  well,  good  father.  [ExeunU 

Scene  W.^Tht  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  as  a  friar;  to  him  Elbow,  amd 

Officers,  with  Clown. 

Elb,  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it.  bot 
that  you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  wo- 
men like  beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world 
drink  brown  and  white  bastard. 

Duke.  O  heavens  I  what  stuff  is  here? 

Clo.  Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the 
worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown 
to  keep  him  waim  ;  and  furred  with  fox  and 
lamb  skins  too,  to  signify,  that  craft,  being 
richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  you,  good 
father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you.  good  brother  father.  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you.  sir? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law  : 
and,  sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir : 
for  we  have  found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange 
pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  sirrah  !  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.    Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back. 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself,  ~ 
From  th^ir  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
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I  drink.  I  eat.  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  scinkingly  depending  ?  Gro  mend,  go  mend. 

Cla.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir 
%A  yet,  sir,  I  would  prove — 

DmJU.   Nay.  if  the  devil  have  given  thee 
proofs  for  sin,  [officer : 

Tboa  wih  prove  his. — ^Takc  him  to  prison. 
Collection  and  instruction  must  both  woik, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Eld.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has 
gben  him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot  abide 
a  whore-master :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and 
ooraes  before  him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile 
OB  his  enand.  [seem  to  be, 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  I 

EH.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist, — a 
cold,  sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  Bail.    Here's  a 
fendeman,  and  a  friend  of  mine. 
Enter  Ludo. 

LmcU.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  I  What, 
It  the  wheels  of  Caesar !  Art  thou  led  in  tri- 
omph?  What— is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's 
inages,  newlv  made  woman,  to  be  had  now, 
for  puttin|^  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and  ex- 
tncdng  It  clutched?  What  reply?  ha? 
What  say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 
■efbod  ?  Is't  not  drowned  i'  the  last  rain,  ha? 
Whatsayest  thou  to't?  Is  the  world  as  it  was, 
wan  f  Which  is  the  way  P  Is  it  sad,  and  few 
voids?  or  how?   The  trick  of  it  ? 

DuJte.  Still  thus,  and  thus  !  stiU  worse  1 

Lmcio.  How  doth  mv  dear  morsel,  thy  mis- 
Has  ?  Procures  she  still,  ha  ? 

CU.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  txp  all  her 
beef^  and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Uuic.  Why,  'tis  good  ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ; 
it  must  be  so :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and 
four  powdered  bawd:  an  unshunned  conse- 
Qoence  ;  .it  must  be  so.  Art  going  to  prison, 
Pbmpey?  C^.  Yes.  faith,  sir. 

Lmcio.  Why,  'tis  not  amiss.  Pompey.  Fare- 
veO.  Go.  sav  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt, 
Pompey?  or  bow? 

Ew,  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lmtio.  Wdl,  then,  imprison  him.  If  im- 
priKNiment  be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his 
right :  bawd  b  be,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity, 
too ;  bawd-bom. — Farewell,  good  Pompey  : 
wnmend  me  to  the  prison,  Pompey.  You 
vfll  turn  good  husband,  now,  Pompey ;  you 
•in  keep  Uie  house.  [my  bail. 

CI0.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be 

Lmcio.  No,  indeed  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is 
•ot  the  wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  in- 
crease your  bondage:  if'^  you  take  it  not 
P^«^,  why,  your  mettle  is  the  more.  Adieu, 
•HBty  Pompdy . — Bless  you,  friar. 

DidU,  And  you.  [ha? 

Lm€$^.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey, 

iB/*.  Come  your  wajrs.  sir ;  come. 

CU,  You  wiU  not  bail  me,  then,  sir  ? 


Lucio,  Then,  Pompey?  nor  now. — ^What 
news  abroad,  friar  ?   What  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go.— to  kennel.  Pompey,  go. 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  and  Officers,  with  Clown, 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ?  [any? 

Duke.  I  know  none.     Can  you  tell  me  of 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia ;  other  some,  he  is  in  Rome :  but 
where  is  he,  think  you  ?        fl  wish  him  well. 

Duke,  I  know  not  where  ;  out  wheresoever, 

Lucio,  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him 
to  steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggaiy 
he  was  never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it 
well  in  his  absence  ;  he  puts  transgression  to't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in't. 

Lucio,  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would 
do  no  harm  in  him  :  something  too  crabbed 
that  vray,  friar.  [must  cure  it. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a 
great  kindred  ;  it  is  well  allied  :  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and 
drinking  be  put  down.  They  say,  this  Angelo 
was  not  made  by  man  and  woman,  after  the 
downright  way  of  creation :  is  it  tme,  think  you? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made,  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawn 'd 
him  ;  some,  that  he  was  begot  between  two 
stock-fishes.  But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he 
makes  water,  his  urine  is  congealed  ice  ;  that 
I  know  to  be  tme  :  and  he  is  a  motion  un- 
generative  ;  that's  infallible.  [apace. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,   sir,   and  speak 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  mthless  thing  is  this 
in  him,  for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  man  I  Would  the  duke  that 
is  absent  have  done  this?  Ere  he  would  have 
hanged  a  man  for  the  getting  a  hundred  bas- 
tards, hQ  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing  a 
thousand  :  he  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport ; 
he  knew  the  service,  and  that  instracted  him 
to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much 
detected  for  women  ;  he  was  not  inclined  that 

Lucio.  O,  sir,  you  are  deceived.  [way. 

Duke.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  thcdtdce?  yes,  your  beg- 
gar of  fifty ;  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat 
in  her  clack-dish  :  the  duke  had  crotchets  in 
him  :  he  would  be  drunk  too  ;  that  let  me  in- 
form you. 

Duke.  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Lucio.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.  A  shy 
fellow  was  the  duke :  and,  I  believe,  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr'vthee,  might  be  the  cause? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon  ; — 'tis  a  secret  must  l>e 
locked  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips ;  but  this 
I  can  let  you  imderstand, — the  greater  file  of 
the  subject  held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Lucio.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  uit- 
weighing  fellow. 
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Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or 
mistaking :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  be  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  war- 
ranted need,  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 
Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bring- 
ings  forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious, 
a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.  There- 
fore, you  speak  unskilfiillv ;  or,  if  your  know- 
ledge be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your 
malice. 

Lmcio,  Sir,  'I  kndw  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke,  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge, 
•and  knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio,  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duk€,  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since 
you  know  not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever 
the  duke  return,  (as  our  prayers  are  he  may,) 
let  me  desire  you  to  make  your  answer 
before  him  :  if  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke, 
you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am  bound 
to  call  upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name  ?  [to  the  duke. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio  ;  well  known 

Duke,  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I 
may  live  to  report  you. 

Luci6.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no 
more ;  or  you  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an 
opposite.  But,  indeed,  I  can  do  you  little 
harm  :  you'll  forswear  this  again. 

Lucio.  I'll  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  de- 
ceived in  me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this. 
Canst  thou  tell,  if  Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or 
no?  Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

Lucio.  Why,  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun- 
dish.  I  would  the  duke  we  talk  of  were  re- 
turned again  :  this  ungenitured  agent  will  un- 
people the  province  with  continency ;  sparrows 
must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves,  because  they 
are  lecherous.  The  duke  yet  would  have 
dark  deeds  darkly  answered  ;  he  would  never 
bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were  returned  ! 
Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemned  for  untruss- 
ing.  Farewell,  good  friar;  I  pr'ythee,  pray 
for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would 
eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He's  now  past  it : 
vet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a 
oeggar,  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and 
garlic  :  say  that  I  said  so.     Farewell.    {Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
.  Can  censure  'scape  :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes.      What  king  so 

strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue? 
.But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Escalus,  Provost,  and  Officers  with 
Mrs.  Overdone. 

Escal.  Go  ;  away  with  her  to  prison  I 

Mrs.  Ov.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ; 
your  honour  is  accounted  a  merciful  man; 
good  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and 
•still  forfeit  in  the  same  kind?  This  would 
make  mercy  swear,  and  play,  the  tyrant. 


Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years' continuAooe; 
may  it  please  your  honour. 

Mrs.  Ov.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  in- 
formation against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep- 
down  was  with  child  by  him  in  the  iliilA 
time ;  he  promised  her  marriage :  his  cbua 
is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and 
Jacob  :  I  have  kept  it  myself ;  and  see  how 
he  goes  about  to  abuse  me  ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  li- 
cence : — ^let  him  be  called  before  us. — ^Away 
with  her  to  prison ! — Go  to ;  no  more  words. 
[Exeunt  Ofooers  with  Mrs.  Overdone.]  Pro- 
vost, ray  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered. 
Claudio  must  die  to-morrow  :  let  him  be  fur- 
nished with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable 
preparation ;  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my 
pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been 
with  him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  yea  I 

Escal,  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

Duke.    Not  of  this  country,  though  my 
chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  See, 
In  special  business  from  his  Holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  there  is  so  great  a  fever 
on  goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must 
cure  it :  novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  a* 
dangerous  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  couxse, 
as  it  is  virtuous  (o  be  constant  in  any  under- 
taking :  there  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to 
make  societies  secure ;  but  security  enough  to 
make  felloM'ships  accursed  : — much  upon  this 
riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This 
news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  thie 
dmce? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes, 
contended  especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another 
merry,  than  meiry  at  anything  which  pro- 
fessed to  make  him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of 
all  temperance.  But  leave  we  him  to  bis 
events,  with  a  praver  they  may  prove  prosper- 
ous :  and  let  me  clesire  to  know  how  you  fiod 
Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  understaa4, 
that  you  have  lent  him  visiution. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no 
sinister  measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  will> 
ingl^  humbles  himself  to  the  determination  of 
justice  :  yet  had  he  framed  to  himself,  by  tliie 
instruction  of  his  frailty,  many  deceiving  pro- 
mises of  life  ;  which  I,  by  my  good  leisure,  foiyft 
discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  be  resolved 
to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your 
function  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your 
calling.    I  have  laboured  for  the  poor  gentle  • 
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man  to  the  extremest  shone  of  my  modesty ; 
bat  my  brother  justice  have  I  found  so  severe, 
that  he  hath  ft»oed  me  to  tell  him,  he  is  in- 
deed—justice. 

Dmke,  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness 
of  bis  proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well 
whennn  if  he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced 
himself. 

EstaL  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner. 
FaieyDuwelL        DnJu,  Peace  be  with  you  ! 
\Ex€unt  Escalusan^  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
<ShouId  be  as  holv  as  severe  ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self-oflfences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
KiDs  for  faults  of  his  own  liking  I 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  bis  grow  I 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  nide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  ukeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Making  practice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things  I 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  ue 
His  oU  betrothed,  but  despis'd  : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
Axid  perform  an  old  contracting.  \ExU. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  l.--Be/ore  tJU  moaUd  Grange, 
Mariana  diiccvered  sitting ;  a  Boy  singing, 

soNa 
TaJke,  O,  taht  those  lip  away. 

That  so  snmtly  werejbrsioom  ; 
And  thou  tyes^  tho  kreak  of  day ^ 

Lights  that  do  mislead  tht  mom  : 
But  my  hisses  hring  again, 

bring  again  ; 
Seals  of  lave,  hut  stafd  in  vain, 

seatd  in  vain. 

Mart,  Break  off  thy  song,  and  haste  thee 
qoickaway: 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  stili'd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

»  -     ^,.  [^^'Boy. 

BnttrXinakit, 
I  oy  3poa  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  rad  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 
My  mirth  it  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my 
woe. 
Duke,  Tis  good ;  though  music  oft  hath 
such  a  charm  [harm. — 

To  make  bad   good,  and  good  provoke  to 
1  pay  you,  tell'  me,  hath  anybody  inquired  for 


me  here  to-day  ?  much  upon  this  time  have  I 
promised  here  to  meet. 

Mari,  You  have  not  been  inquired  after :  I 
have  sat  here  all  day. 

Duke,  I  do  constantly  believe  you.— The 

time  is  come,  even  now.    I  shall  crave  your 

forbearance  a  little  :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon 

you  anon,  for  some  advantage  to  yourself. 

Mari,  I  am  always  bound  to  you.     \Exit, 

Enter  Isabella* 
Duhe,  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy? 
Isab,  He  kath  a  garden  drcummurVi  with 
brick. 
Whose  western  side  is  with#a  vineyard  back'd ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  plancbed  gate. 
That*  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  on  the  heavy 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him. 
Duhe,  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find 
this  way  ?  [it : 

Isab,  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke,  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observ- 
ance ?  [dark ; 
Isab,  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief :  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  coraes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me  ,*  whose  persuasion  is. 
I  come  about  my  brother. 

Duhe. .  'Tis  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this.— What  ho  I  within !  coroeforth. 

Re-enter  Mariana. 
I  pray  you.  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 
Isab,  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duhe,    Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I 

respect  you? 
Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have 

found  it. 
Duke.  Take,  then,  this  your  companion  by 
the  hand. 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure  :  but  make  haste  ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 
Mari,  Will't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 
Ihihe.  O  place  and  greatness  I  millions  of 
false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee.    Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  oontrarious 

Quests 
Upon  thy  doings  I  thousand  'scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreami. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies ! 

Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Welcome  I  How  agreed  ? 
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/sab.  Sbe'U  take  the  enterprise  upon  her. 
If  you  advise  it.  [father, 

DitJU.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab,  Little  hare  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
*'  Remembor  now  my  brother." 

Mart,  Fear  me  not. 

Duke. .  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract :     [all. 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish  the  deceit.    Come,  let  us  go  : 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tithe's  to  sow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCBNB  11.—^  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Provost  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  you  cut 
ofTa  man's  head? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can  ; 
but  if  he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's 
head,  and  I  can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 

Pnro.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  yotir  snatches, 
and  yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow 
morning  are  to  die  Claudio  and  Bamardine. 
Here  is  in  ourprison  a  common  executioner, 
who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper  :  if  you  will 
take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem  you 
from  your  gyves ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your 
full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your  deliver- 
ance with  an  unpitied  whipping,  for  you  have 
been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd, 
time  out  of  mind  ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to 
be  a  lawful  hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive some  instruction  from  my  fellow-partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson  I  Where's  Ab- 
hofson,  there? 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  you 
to-morrow  in  your  execution.  If  you  think  it 
meet,  compotmd  with  him  bv  the  year,  and  let 
him  abide  here  with  ytm  ;  if  not,  use  him  for 
the  present,  and  dismiss  him ;  he  cannot  plead 
his  estimation  with  you  ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

AbAor,  A  bawd,  sir?  Fie  upon  him  !  he 
will  discredit  our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally ;  a 
feather  will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  bjr  your  good  favour, — ^for 
surely,  sir,  a  good  mvour  you  have,  but  that 
you  have  a  hanging  look,— do  you  call,  sir, 
your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir  ;  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say,  Is  a 
mystery  ;  and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members 
of  my  occupation,  using  painting,  do  prove 
my  occupation  a  mystery  :  but  what  mystery 
there  should  be  in  hanging,  if  I  should  be 
banged,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery.        Clo.  Proof? 


Abhor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  jrour 
thief— 

Clo.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your 
true  man  thinks  it  big  enough  ;  if  it  be  too 
big  for  jTOur  thief,  your  thief  thinks  it  little 
enough :  so,  every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your 
thief. 

Re-enter  Provost 

Prtw.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo  Sir,  I  ^ill  serve  him:  for  I  do  find, 
jrour  hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than 
your  bawd, — he  doth  often  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and 
your  axe  to-morrow,  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd  ;  I  will  instruct 
thee  in  my  trade  ;  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir  ;  and,  I  hope, 
if  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own 
turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir, 
for  your  kindness  I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 
{Exeunt  Clown  and  Abhorson. 
Th'  one  has  my  pity  ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Claudio. 

Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy 

death :  [row 

'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-mor- 

Thou    must  be  made  immortal.      Where's 

Bamardine?  pess  labour. 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guilt- 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  prepare  yourself.  \Knocking within. '\ 

But  hark,  what  noise? — 
Heaven   give  your  spirits  comfort  I — {Exit 

Claudio.]     By  and  by  ! — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — 
Enter  Duke. 

Welcome,  father. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  sphits  of 

the  night  [of  late? 

Envelop  you,  good  provost  1   WhocalI'd  here 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel? 

Prov.  No. 

Duke.         They  will,  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so  ;  his  life  is  paralleFd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great 

justice : 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others :  were  he  meal'd  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just. — [Knocking  with- 
in^   Now  are  they  come.        {Exit  ftovost. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 
^  {Knocking* 
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How  now !    What  noise  ?    That  spirit's  pos- 

sess'd  with  baste,  [strolccs. 

That  wounds  th'  nnsisting  postern  with  these 

Re-€uUr  Provost,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door. 

Prov.  There  he  roust  stay  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  hire  in  :  he  is  call'd  up. 

Dmke*  Have  3rou  no  countermand  for 
Bat  be  must  die  to-monow  ?       [Claudio  yet, 

Pro%f.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
Yoo  shaD  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there 

comes 
Ko  ooontermand  ;  no  stich  example  have  we : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Ynksid  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Dmke.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Ma.  [Giving  a  faper.^  My  lord  hath  sent 
yon  thb  note ;  and  by  me  this  farther  charge, 
—Chat  you  swerve  not  from  the  smallest  article 
of  it.  neither  in  time,  matter,  or  other  circum- 
stance. Good-morrow  ;  for,  as  I  take  it,  it  is 
aknostda^. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.    [£jr»f  Messenger. 

Dnkd.  [Aside.]  Thb  is  bis  pardon,  pur- 
chased by  such  sin 
For  which  thepaidoner  himself  is  in. 
Heitce  hath  ofience  his  quick  celerity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended. 
That  for  the   Csuilt'i   fove   is   th*    offender 
Mow.  sir,  what  news?  [friended. — 

Prop.  I  tokl  you:  Lord  Angelo,  belike 
tfatnkiae  me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me 
with  this  unwonted  putting  on ;  methinks 
strangely,  for  he  hath  not  used  it  before.  ' 

Duke,  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Prw.  [Reads.] 

••  Whatsoever  you  mav  hear  to  the  contrary^ 
id  Claudio  Ar  executed  by  four  of  the  clock; 
aud,  in  the  afternoon,  Barnardine.  For  my 
bdter  satisfaction,  let  me  have  Claudio  s  head 
tent  me  kyjtve.  Let  this  he  duly  performed  ; 
TtiSh  a  thought  that  more  depends  on  it  than 
wr  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not  to  do  your 
'fict,  as  you  will  asutoer  il  at  your  peril. ' 
what  say  vou  to  this,  sir? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine  who  is  to 
be  executed  this  afternoon  ? 

Prop.  A  Bohemian  bom ;  but  here  nursed 
np  and  bred :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nineyears 

I>ake.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke 
"•d  not  either  delivered  him  to  his  liberty,  or 
Rented  him  ?  I  have  beard  it  was  ever  his 
■■nner  to  do  so. 

^^niv.  His  friends  stin  wrought  reprieves  for 
™:  and,  indeed,  his  fiact.  till  now  in  the 
Co^^emment  of  Lord  Angelo^  came  not  to  an 
ODdoubdol  proof. 


Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by 
himself. 

Duke*  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in 
prison  ?   How  seems  he  to  be  touched  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no 
more  dreadfully  but  as  adnmkensleep  ;  care- 
less, reckless,  and  feariess  of  what's  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come  ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and 
desperately  mortal.    Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none  :  he  hath  evermore 
had  the  liberty  of  the  prison  ;  give  him  leave 
to  escape  hence,  he  would  not :  dtunk  many 
times  a  day,  if  not  many  days  entirely  drunk. 
We  have  very  oft  awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry 
him  to  execution,  and  showed  him  a  seeming 
warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written 
in  vour  brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy : 
if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles 
me  ;  but,  in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,  I  will 
lay  myself  in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here 
you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is  no  greater 
forfeit  to  the  law  than  Angelo  who  hath  sen- 
tenced him.  To  make  you  understand  this  in 
a  manifested  efiect.  I  crave  but  four  daj^'  re- 
spite ;  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a 
present  and  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov,  Pray,  sir,  in  what  ? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it, — having  the 
hour  limited,  and  an  express  command,  under 
penalty,  to  deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of 
Angelo.  I  may  make  my  case  as  Claudio's  to 
cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order  I  warrant 
you,  if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide. 
Let  this  Barnardine  be  this  morning  executed, 
and  his  head  borne  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will 
discover  the  favour. 

Duke.  O,  death's  a  great  disguiser;  and  you 
may  add  to  it.  Shave  the  h^d,  and  tie  the 
beard ;  and  say  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent 
to  be  so  bared  before  his  death  :  you  know 
the  course  is  common.  If  anything  fall  to 
you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and  good 
fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profess,  f  will 
plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  roe,  good  father;  it  is 
against  mv  oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to 
the  deputy? 

Prov.  ko  him.  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke.  You  will  think  vou  have  made  no 
offence,  if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your 
dealing? 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty. 
Yet  since  I  see  you  fearfiil,  that  neither  my 
coat,  integrity,  nor  persuasion,  can  with  ease 
attempt  you,  I  will  go  fiaither  than  I  meant, 
to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you.  Look  you,  sir, 
here  is  the  hand  and  s«U  of  the  duke :  you 
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know  the  character,  I  Joubt  not ;  and  the 
%\gttei  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke»  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of 
the  duke  :  you  shall  an6n  over-read  it  at  your 
pleasure ;  where  you  shall  find,  within  these 
two  days  he  will  be  here.  This  is  a  thing 
that  Angelo  knows  not :  for  be  this  very  day 
receives  letters  of  strange  tenor ;  perchance,  of 
the  duke's  death  ;  perchance,  entering  into 
some  monastery ;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of 
what  is  writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls 
up  the  shepherd.  Put  not  yourself  into 
amazement  how  these  things  should  be:  all 
difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are  known. 
Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamar- 
dine's  head  :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift, 
and  advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are 
amazed ;  but  this  shall  absolutelv  resolve  you. 
Come  away  ;  it  is  almost  clear  dawn. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEN£  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Clown, 

Clo,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was 
in  our  house  of  profession :  one  would  think 
it  were  mistress  Overdone's  own  house ;  for 
here  be  many  of  her  old  customers.  First, 
here's  young  master  Rash ;  he's  in  for  a  com- 
modity of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger,  nine- 
score  and  seventeen  pounds ;  of  which  he  made 
five  marks  ready  money :  marry,  then  ginger 
was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women 
were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  master 
Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Threepile  the 
mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colour'd 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  b^gar.  Then 
have  we  young  Dizzy,  and  young  master 
Deep  vow,  and  master  Cfopper-spur,  and  master 
Starve*lackey,  the  rapier  and  dagger-man,  and 
young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  lusty  Pudding,  and 
master  Forthright,  the  tilter,  and  brave  master 
Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Halfcan 
that  stabbed  Pots,  and;  I  think,  forty  more  ; 
all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are  now  for 
the  Lord's  sake. 

Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Ch.  Master  Bamardine  I  you  must  rise  and 
be  hanged,  master  Bamardme. 

AMtor.  What  ho  I  Bamardine  ! 

Barnar.  [  Within.']  A  pox  o'  your  throats  ! 
Who  makes  that  noise  there  ?  What  are  you  ? 

Clo.  Your  friend,  sir ;  the  hangman.  You 
must  be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to 
death.  [I  am  sleepy. 

Barnar.  \  Within.^  Away,  you  rogue,  away ! 

Abhor,  Tell  him  be  must  awake,  and  thiat 
quickly  too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Bamardine,  awake  till  you 
are  executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Abhor,  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming ;  I  hear 
bis  straw  rustle. 


Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Clo,  Veiy  ready,  sir. 

Enter  Bamardine. 

Barnar.  How  now«  Abhorson  !  what's  the 
news  with  you? 

Abhor,  'Traly,  sir,  I  would  desire  yoa  to 
dap  into  your  prayers;  for,  look  you,  the 
warrant's  come. 

Barnar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking 
all  Aight ;  I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

Clo,  O.  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks 
all  night,  and  is  hang'd  betimes  in  the  naom- 
ing,  may  sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Abhor.   Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your 
ghostly  father:  do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ?    ' 
Enter  Duke,  disguised  as  before. 

Duhe,  Sir.  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hear* 
ing  how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  coma 
to  advise  you.  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  yoa. 

Barnar,  Friar,  not  I  :  I  have  been  drinking 
hard  all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to 
prepare  me,  or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains 
with  billets  :  I  will  not  consent  to  die  this  day/ 
that's  certain.  [beseech  you, 

Duhe.  O.  sir,  you  must :  and  therefore^  I 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Barnar.  I  swear  I  will  not  die  to-day  lor 
any  man's  persuasion. 

Duke,  But  hear  you, — 

Bamar,  Not  a  woid :  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward  ;  for  thence 
will  not  I  to-day.  \Bxit. 

Duke.    Unfit  to  live,  or  die.    O,   grav^ 
heart!— 
After  him,  fellows ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 
[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 
Enter  Provost. 

Prov.    Now,    sir,    how   do  you  find   the 
prisoner?  [death; 

Duhe,  A  creature  uAprrpar'd,  unmeet  for 
And,  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov,  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragodne,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head 
'ust  of  his  colour.    What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate  till  he  were  well  inclin'd  ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudk>  ?      [vides  i 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  pro> 
Despatch  it  presently  :  the  hour  draws  on 
Prenx'd  by  Angelo  ;  see  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  mde  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This   shall  be  done,  good    fkther, 
presently. 
But  Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon  : 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudk), 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come. 
If  he  were  known  alive  ?  [holds, 

Duke.  \jex  this  be  done ;— put  them  in  secret 
Both  Bamardine  and  Claudio  :  ere  twice 
The  sun  hath  made  his  Journal  greeting  to 
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The  under  generation*  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 
Prov,  I  am  your  firee  dependant. 
Dukt,  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head 
to  Angelo.  [Exit  Provost. 

Nov  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  pitnrost.  he   shall   bear   them,-^who8e 

coiRents 
Shan  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home, 
And  that,  by  great  injunctions,  1  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly  :  him  I'il  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city  ;  and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation,  and  weal-taalanc'd  form. 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 
Re'€mUr  Provost. 
Frw.  Here  is  the  head  ;  I'll  cany  it  myself. 
Duke.  Convenient  is  it    Make  a  swift  re- 
turn ;    ' 
For  I  wouki  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  youxs. 
Prov.  I'll  make  all  speed. 

[Exit. 
Isab.  [  WiihtH.']  Pteace,  ho,  be  here  I 
Dmke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel    She's  come 
to  know 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither ; 
Bat  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heav'nly  comforts  of  de^Mur, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

^ffil^  Isabel 
Jsai.  Ho.  by  your  leave. 
DmJu,   Good  morning  to   you,    fair   and 
gracious  daughter.  [man. 

Isab.  The  better,  given  me  by  so  holy  a 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 
Duke.  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from 
the  workl : 
His  bead  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo. 
Isak.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Duke,  It  is  no  other : 

Show  yoor  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  dose 
patience.  [eyes  I 

Isai.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his 
Duke.  You  shaU  not  be  admitted  to  his 

sight 

Isak.  Unhappy  Claudk)  I  Wretched  Isabel ! 
bqnriODS  work!  i    Most  damned  Angelo  1 
Duke.  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  yon 
a  jot: 
Poitear  it  therefore ;  give  yourcause  to  heaven, 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  ereiy  syllable  a  faithiul  verity  : 
Tbtt  dake  comes  home  to-morrow ;— nay,  dry 

One  of  our  convent  and  his  confessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance  :  abvady  he  hath  car- 
Notioe  to  Escahis  and  Angeb  ;  [ried 

Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
TlJere  to  give  up  their  power.     If  you  can, 

pace  your  wisdom 
la  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go ; 
And  yoik  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
'  Gnce  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 


And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  b^  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give  ; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return  : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  bouse  to-night.    Her  cause,  and 

yours, 
I'll  perfect  him  withal :  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home  and  home.  For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow, 
And  shall  be  absent.  Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  noMIfy  holy  order. 
If  1  pervert  your  course.>-Who's  here  ? 
Enter  Lucia 

Lmeio.  Good  even  I 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 

Duke.  Not  within,  sir? 

Lucio.  O  pretty  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine 
heart  to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be 
patient.  I  am  &in  to  dine  and  sup  with  water 
and  bran;  I  dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my 
belly ;  one  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to't 
But  they  say,  the  duke  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
By  my  troth,  Isabel.  I  loved  thy  brother  :  if 
me  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  comers  had 
been  at  home,  he  had  lived.      [Exit  Isabella. 

Dmke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  be- 
holden to  your  reports ;  but  the  best  is,  be 
lives  not  in  them. 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so 
well  as  I  do :  he's  a  better  woodman  than 
thou  takest  him  for. 

Duke.  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day. 
Fare  ye  well. 

Lmcio.  Nzy^  tarry :  111  go  along  with  thee  : 
I  can  tell  thee  prct^  tales  of  (he  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him 
abeady,  sir,  if  they  be  true  :  if  not  true,  none 


Lucio.  fwas  once  before  him  for  getting  a 
wench  with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lueio.  Yes,  many,  dki  I :  but  I  was  fain  t6 
forswear  it ;  they  would  else  have  married  me 
to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than 
honest.    Rest  you  well 

Lucio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the 
lane's  end :  if  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll 
have  very  little  of  it.  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind 
of  burr ;  I  shall  stick.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  TV.— A  Room  in  Angelo's  J/ouse. 
Enter  Angelo  and  Escalus. 

Escai.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  bath  dis- 
vouched  other. 

An^.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  man- 
ner. His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness  : 
pray  heaven  his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  !  And 
why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  redeliver  our 
authorities  there  ?  Esoat.  I  guess  not. 

An^.  And  why  shoukl  we  proclaim  it  in  an 
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hour  before  his  entering,  that  if  any  crave 
redress  of  injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their 
petitions  in  the  street  ? 

Eseal,  He  shows  his  reason  for  that ; — to 
have  a  despatch  of  complaints,  «Lnd  to  deliver 
us  from  devices  hereafter,  which  shall  then 
have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Aug,  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  pro- 
claim'd  : 
Betimes  i'  the  mom  I'll  call  you  at  your  house  : 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

EscaL  I  shall,  sir ;  fare  you  well. 

Amg.  Good  night. —         [Exeunt  Escalus. 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un- 
pregnant,  [maid ! 

And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  deflower'd 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforced 
The  law  against  it !     But  that  her  tender 

shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  might  she  tongue  me  !  Yet  reason  dares 

her  No ; 
For  my  authority  bears  so  credent  bulk. 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.    He  should 
have  liv'd,  [sense, 

Save  that  his  riotoas  youth,  with  dangerous 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 
By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life,  [had  liv'd ! 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  he 
Alack  I  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  wotdd 
not.  [Exit, 

Scene  V.— Fields  without  the  Town. 
Enter  Duke,  in  Aisawn  habit,  and  Friar  Peter. 
Duhe,  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 
[Giving  Utters, 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction. 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift. 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this 
to  that,  [house. 

As  cause  doth  minister.    Go,  call  at  Flavius' 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus.  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus. 
.\nd  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavius  first. 
F.  PeUn      It  shall  be  speeded  well.  [Exit. 

Enter  Varrius. 
Duhe,  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;   thou  hast 
made  good  haste  :  [friends 

Come,  we  will  walk.  There's  other  of  our 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentie  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  Vl.— Street  near  the  City  GaU, 

Enter  Isabella  and  Mariana. 

Isab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth  : 

I  would  say  the  truth  ;  but  to  accuse  him  so. 

That  is  your  part :  yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 

He  says,  to  veil  full  purpose. 

Mari.  Pe  rul'd  by  him. 


Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  perad- 
venture 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange ;  for  'tis  a  physic 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end 
Mart,  I  would,  friar  Peter — 
Isab,  O.  peace!  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter.       • 

F,  Peter,  Come ;  I  have  found  you  out  a 

stand  most  fit,  [duke. 

Where  vou  may  have  such  vantage  on  the 

He  shall  not  pass   you.     Twice   have  the 

trumpets  sounded ; 
The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  ent'ring :  therefore  hence,  away. 

\ExtunL 


ACT  V. 


Scene  \,—A  public  Place  near  the  City  Gate. 
Mariana,  veiled,  Isabella,  and  Friar  Pet«r,  at 
a  distance.  Enter  from  one  side,  Duke, 
Varrius,  Lords  ;  from  the  other,  Angek>. 
Escalus,   Lucio,    Provost,   Officers,   and 
Citizens. 
Duhe,  Mv  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  okl  and  iaiuiful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see 
you.  [royad  grace ! 

Ang,  and  Escal,  Happy  return  be  to  your 
Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankings  to  you 
both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you  ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  public  thanks. 
Forerunning  more  requital. 
Aug.         You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 
Duke,  O,  vour  desert  speaks  loud ;  and  I 
should  wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deserves,  with  characters  of  brass, 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time. 
And  razure  of  oblivion.    Give  me  your  baxid. 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus  ; 
You  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand  ; — 
And  good  supporters  are  vou. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward, 
F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time :  speak  loud, 
and  kneel  before  him.  [regaxtl 

Isab.  Justice.   O  royal  duke !     Van  your 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  saki.  a  maid  1 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  ^e 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complamt. 
And  given  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 
Duhe,  Relate  your  wrongs ;  in  what  ?  by 
whom?    Be  brief; 
Here  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice  : 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isab.  O  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
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Hear  iD«  yourself ;  for  that  which  I  roust  speak. 
Most  either  punish  me,  not  being  behev'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you  :  bear  me,  O.  hear 
me,  here !  [firm  : 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not 
She  luth  bieen  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
Cttt  off  by  course  of  justice, — 

IseJb,  By  course  of  justice  ! 

Ai^,  And  she  will  speak  most  bitterly,  and 
strange.  [I  speak : 

Isab.  Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will 
That  Angelo's  forsworn  ;  is  it  not  strange? 
That  Angelo's  a  murderer :  is't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
A  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator ; 
b  it  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  ten  time  strange. 

Itah.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange : 
Kay,  it  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  th'  end  of  reckoning. 

Dmie.  Away  with  her, — ^poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isakn  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  be- 
liev'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
'  That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness ;  miake  not 
impossible  [siblc, 

That  which  but  seems  unlike  :  'tis  not  impos- 
But  one,  the  wicked'st  caitiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy.  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute 
As  Angelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  areh-villain  :  believe  it,  royal  prince : 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing  ;  but  he's  more, 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke,  By  mine  honesty, 

If  she  be  mad, — as  I  believe  no  other, — 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Soch  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

iuth,  O  gracious  duke, 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  ^nish  reason 
For  inequality  ;  but  let  your  rrason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear  where  it  seems  hid, 
Aad  hide  the  false,  seems  true. 

DmJke,  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — ^What  would 
you  say? 

fsab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
^^oodemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  bis  head  ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo. 
i,m  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
^'as  seat  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger, — 

LMeia.  That's  I,  an't  like  your  grace : 

1  <an»c  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
I  To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo, 
I  f  or  hier  poor  brother's  pardon. 

.  iui.  That's  he  indeed. 

J->»i£.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

I  Zjww.  No,  my  good  lord, 

^Qc  «i$b'd  to  boM  my  peace. 


Duie.  I  wish  you  now,  then  ; 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Ltteio.  I  warrant  your  honour,    [heed  to  it. 

DuJke.  The  warrant's   for   younelf;    take 

/sad.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my 

Lueio,  Right.  [tale,— 

I>itJke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the 
wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time.r— Proceed. 

/sad,  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy, — 

J^mke,  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

/sad.  Pardon  it ; 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

DuJke.  Mended  again.    The  matter ; — pro- 
ceed. L^y, 

/sad.  In  brief, — ^to  set  the  needless  process 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refell'd  me,  and  how  I  replied, 
(For  this  was  of  much  length,) — the  vile  con- 
clusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 
He  woukl  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupisciblc  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother  ;  and,  after  much  debate* 

ment. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him  :  but  the  next  mom  be- 
times, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duie.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

/sad.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true ! 

DitAe.  Byheaven,  fond  wretch!  thou  know' st 
not  what  thou  speak'st, 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour 
In  hateful  practice.     First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no 

reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself :  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  off.    Some  one  hath 

set  you  on : 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam' St  here  to  complain. 

/sad.  And  is  this  all  ? 

Then,  O  !  you  blessed  ministers  above,  ' 

Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and,  with  ri[)en'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance  I— Heaven  shield  your  grace 

from  woe, 
As  I.  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelleved  go  ! 

IhiJke.  I  know  you'd    fain  be  gone.— An 
officer ! 
To  prison  with  her  I— Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?    This  needs  must  be  a 

practice. — 
Who  luiew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

/sad.  One  that  I   would  were  here,   friar 
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Duke.  A  ghostly   father,   beHke.  —  Who 
knows  that  Lodowick  ?       [dling  friar ; 

Lucio,  My  lord,  I  know  him  ;  tis  a  med- 
I  do  not  Qke  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me  1     This'  a  good 
friar,  belike ! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lmcio. — But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and 
that  friar, 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison :  a  saucy  firiar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  Bless'd  be  your  royal  grace  I 

I  have  stood  by.  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.  First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  vour  substitute. 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  dkl  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  s[>eaks 

of?  [holy: 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler,   . 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman  ; 
And,  on  my  tnist,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misrcport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously ;  believe  it 

F.  Peter.  Well  he  in  time  may  come  to 
clear  himself ; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sk:k,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.  Upon  his  mere  request,— 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo, — came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  be  doth 

know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he,  with  his  oath 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear, 
Whensoever  he's  convented.     First,  for  this 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman,      [woman  ; 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd,) 
Her  sluill  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes. 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it 

[Isabella  is  carried  of  guarded  ;  and 
Mariana  comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ?— 
O  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  ! — 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial :  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar  ? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face,  and  after  speak. 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show 
my  face. 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow,  then  ? 

Mari,  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 


Are  nothing,  then  : — neither  maid,  widow/ nor  • 
wife?  / 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk  ;  for 
many  of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor 
wife.  [some  cause 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow :  I  would  he  had 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord.  [married ; 

Mari.  "My  lord,  I  do  confess  I  ne'er  was 
And  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid  : 
I  have  known  my  husband  ;  yet  my  husband 
That  ever  he  knew  me.  [knows  not 

Lucio.  He  was  drank,  then,  my  lord :  it. 
can  be  no  better.  [thou  wert  so  too. 

Duke,  For  the  benefit  of  silenoe»  'would 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord  : 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When,  ru  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms. 
With  all  th'  effect  of  love. 

Aug.  Charges  she  more  than  me  ? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  husband. 

Mari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks  he  knows  that  he  ne'er  knew  my 

body: 
But  knows  he  thinks  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Aug.  This  is  a  strange  abuse.— Let's  see 
thy  fiEM». 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will 
unmask.  [Unveiling. 

This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo,  [ing  on  ; 
Which  once  thou  swor'st  was  worth  the  look- 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine ;  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-bouse 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  ? 

Lucio.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more  ! 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord.  [woman  ; 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this 
And  nve  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of 

marriage 
Betwbct  myself  and  her ;  which  was  broke  off. 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition  ;  but,  in  chief. 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time,  of  five  years, 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour.  [from  her, 

Mari.  Noble  prince, 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words 

from  breath, 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good 

lord. 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in's  garden-house. 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true. 
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Let  me  in  safetf  raise  me  from  my  knees  ; 
Or  eise  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

Ang,  I  did  but  smile  till  now 

Now,  ^ood  my  loixl,  give  me  the  scope  of 

justice; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.    I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal  women  are  no  more 
Bat  instrumentsof  some  moremightiermember. 
That  sets  them  on.  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke,  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  plea- 
sure.— 
Thou  foolish  friar ;  and  thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone,  think'st  thou 
thy  oaths,  [saint. 

Though  they  would  sweardown  each  particular 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That's  seal'd   in  approbation?  —  You,  lord 

Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousin  ;  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  thb  abuse,  whence  'tis  derived. — 
There  b  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for.  [for  he.  indeed, 

F.  Peter,  Would  he  were  here,  my  lord  I 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke  Go  do  it  instantly.—  [Exit  Provost. 
And  you.  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
l>o  with  your  injuries  as  seems  vou  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  wnile 
'Will  leave  you  ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers.  [well 

Escal.  My  kxd,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly.— 
[fx//Duke. 
Sgttior  Lucio.  did  not  you  say  you  knew  that 
fiiar  Ixxlowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Lmeio.    Cucullus    non   facit   monackum 
honest  in  nothing,  but  in  his  clothes  ;  and  one 
that  hath  spoke  most  villainous  speeches  of 
the  duke. 

EkoI,  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here 
tin  be  come,  and  enforce  them  against  him : 
ve  shall  find  this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

LMcio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  [To  am  Attendant.]  Call  that  same 
Isabel  here  once  again  :  I  would  speak  with 
her.  [Exit  Attendant.]  Pray  you,  my  lord, 
give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  how 
I'H  handle  her. 

Lncio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  re- 

Escai.  Say  you?  [port. 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled 
her  privAtely.  she  would  sooner  confess  :  per- 
chance, publicly  6he'U  be  ashamed. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  worit  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way ;  for'women  are  light 
at  midnight. 

Re-enter  Officers  toith  Isabella,  Duke,  as  a 
friar^  and  Provost. 

RieaL  [To  Isab.]  Come  on,  mistress :  here's 


a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 
Lucio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I 
spoke  of ;  here,  with  the  provost. 

Escal.  In  very  ffood  time :— speak  not  yon 
to  him,  tin  we  aw  upon  you.      Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come,  sir,  did  you  set  these  women 
on  to  slander  Lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  con- 
fessed you  did.        Duie.  Tis  false. 

Escal.  How !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  and  let 

the  devil  [throne ! — 

Re    sometime     honour'd   for   his    burning 

Where  is  the  duke  ?  'tis  he  should  hear  me 

speak.  [you  speak : 

Escal,  The  duke's  In  us  ;  and  we  wiu  hear 
Look  vou  speak  justly. 

l}uke.  Boklly,  at  least.— But.  O.  poor  souls  f 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.  Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.  The  duke's 
Thus  to  retort  your  manifest  appeal,  [unjust. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth 
Which  here  you  come  to  accuse.  [of. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal ;  this  is  he  I  spoke 

Escal.    Why,   thou   unreverend   and    un- 
hallow'a  friar  I  [women 

Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
.And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  car,  piim 
To  call  him  villain  ?  and  then  to  glance  from 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  with  in- 
justice?— [We'll  touze  you 
Take  him  hence  ;  to  the  rack  with  him  1 — 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his  purpose.— 
What!  unjust? 

I>uke.  Be  not  so  hot ;  the  duke  [he 

Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than 
Dare  rack  his  own  :  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial.  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vieftna, 
Where  I  h^ve  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble. 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults  ; 
But  faults  so  countenanc'd.  that  the  strong 

statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.      [him  to  prison  ! 

Escal.  Slander. to  the  state!— Away  with 

Aug.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him. 
signior  Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of  ? 

Lucio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither, 
goodman  bald-pate :  do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound 
of  your  voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prison,  in  the 
absence  of  the  duke. 

Lucio.  O.  did  you  so?  And  do  you  re- 
member what  you  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  duke 
a  fleshmonger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you 
then  reported  him  to  be  ? 

Duke.  You  must.  sir.  change  persons  with 
me,  ere  you  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed, 
spoke  so  of  him ;  and  much  more,  much  worse-. 
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Luci4>.  O  thou  damnable  fellow  1  Did  not 
I  pluck  thee  by  the  nose,  for  tbv  speeches  ? 

Duke,  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love 
myself. 

Ang.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  cbse 
now,  after  his  treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd 
withal. — ^Away  with  him  to  prison ! — ^Where 
is  the  provost  ?— Awav  with  him  to  prison  I 
Lay  bolts  enough  on  him  :  let  him  speak  no 
more. — ^Away  with  those  giglotstoo,  and  with 
the  other  confederate  companion  1 

{The  F^vost  lays  hands  on  the  Duke. 

Duke,  Stay,  sir  ;  stop  awhile. 

Ang,  What  I  resists  he  ?  Help  him,  Ludo. 

Lucio,  Come,  sir :  come,  sir ;  come,  sir ; 
foh !  sir.  Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal  1 
you  must  be  hooded,  roust  you  I  show  your 
knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to  you ;  show  your 
sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hanged  an  hour ! 
Wiirtnotoff? 

\Pulls  off  the  friar's  hood»  and  discovers  the 
Duke.  [a  duke.-^ 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made 
First,  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three. — 
ITo  Lucio.]    Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  for  the 

friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio,  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke,  [7>Escalus.]  What  you  have  spoke, 
I  fxirdon  ;  sit  you  down  : — 
Well  borrow  place  of  him.— [7b  Asgelo.] 

Sir,  by  your  leave. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?    If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard. 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine. 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.    Then,  good 

prince. 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession  : 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contract^  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord.  [instantly. 

Dtue.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her 
Do  you  the  office,  friar ;  which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost. 
lExeunt  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter,  and 
Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it.         [dishonour, 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  notfr  your  prince  :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business. 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attomey'd  at  your  service. 

/sad.  O,  give  me  pardon. 

That  I,  your  vassal,  haveemploy'd  and  poin'd 


Your  unknown  sovereignty  1 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  vou  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your 

heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel  why  t  obscur'd  mvself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not 

rather 

Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.    O  most  kind  makl. 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on. 
That  brain'd  my  purpose  :  but,  peace  be  with 

him! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.    Make  it  your 
So  happy  is  yotir  brother.  fcomfort, 

/saO,  I  do,  my  lord. 

Reenter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Friar  Peter, 
and  Provost. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man  approadv- 
ing  here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake  :  but,  as  he  adjudg  d  your 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation    [brother. 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brodier's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue, 
••  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death  I  " 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers 
leisure ;  [Measure. 

Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault's  thus  manifested ; 
Which,   though  thou  wouldst  deny,  denies 

thee  vantage ; 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with 
Away  with  him.  [like  haste. — 

Mari,  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husbasd. 

Duke,  It  is  your  husband  raock'd  you  with 
a  husband  : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life. 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.    For  his  pos- 
sessions. 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours. 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

Afari.  O,  my  dear  lord. 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  :  we  are  definitive. 

Mari,  [ICneeling.']  Gentle  my  liege, — 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. — 
Away  with  him  to  death  I — [To  Lucio.]  Now. 
sir,  to  you.  [take  my  part : 

Mari.  O,  my  good  lord! — Sweet  Isabel 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and,  all  my  life  to  come. 
I'll  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune 
her : 
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Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  (act, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  beoce  in  horror. 

Mori.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  :  [all. 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing, — I'll  speak 
They  say  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults  ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the 

better 
For  bdng  a  little  bad  :  so  may  my  husband, 
O,  Isabel  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

DtUu.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

/mi.  \Kneilimg,'\  Most  bounteous  sir. 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  roan  condemn'd, 
As  if  m]r  brother  liVd.    I  partly  think, 
A  doe  sincerity  govem'd  his  drads, 
Tin  he  did  kxdc  on  me  :  since  it  is  so, 
Let  him  not  die.    My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  xhat  be  dxl  the  thing  for  which  he  died  : 
For  Angek>. 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent ; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  peiish'd  by  the  way :  thoughts  are  no 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts.  [subjects  ; 

Mari.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Dui€.  Your  suit's  unprofitable ;  stand  up,  I 
say.— 
I  haTe  bethought  roe  of  another  fault. — 
Piorost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour? 

Frw.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke,  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the 
deed  ?  [message. 

Prav,  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  was  by  private 

Duke.  For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your 
Give  up  your  keys.  [omce  ; 

Prm.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord  : 

I  thought  it  was  a  (ault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice  : 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  sbooki  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  resenr'd  alive. 

Duki.  What's  he? 

Prov,  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  hadst   done   so   by 
Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 
{Exit  Provost. 

Eseal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd, 
Shoikl  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper  d  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure: 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 
RenmUr  Provost,  wiik  Bamardine,  Claudio, 
muj^d,  a/r^  Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Bamardine  ? 

Prav.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this 
man, — 
Scnah.  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  funher  than  this  world, 


And  squar'st  thy  life  according.  Thou  'it  con- 
demned : 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults.  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come.-.-Friar,  advise  him; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.— What  muffled  fel- 
low 's  that  ? 

Proy.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd. 

That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his 

As  like  almost  to  Claudio  as  himself,    [head  ; 

[Unmujfies  Claudio. 

Duke.  [To  Isabella.]   If  he  be  like  your 
brother,  for  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd  ;  and,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Givemeyotir  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine, — 
He  is  my  brother  too :— but  fitter  time  for  that. 
Bv  this,  Lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  safe  : 
NIethinks  I  see  a  quick'nin^  in  his  eye. — 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well  : 
Look  that  you  love  your  wife;   her  worth, 

worth  yours. — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself ;       [don ; — 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  par- 
[To  lAicio.]  You,  sirrah,  that  knew  me  for  a 

fool,  a  coward. 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  roadman ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserv'd  of  you. 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ? 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  ac- 
cording to  the  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for 
it,  you  may ;  but  I  had  rather  it  would  please 
you  I  might  be  whipped. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  nrst,  sir,  and  hanged  after. 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  citv. 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear,  himself,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear, 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  nnish'd. 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  yot^r  highness,  do  not 
marry  me  to  a  whore  I  Your  highnms  said 
even  now,  I  made  you  a  duke  :  good  my  lord, 
do  not  recompense  me  in  making  me  a  cuck- 
old, [her. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — Take  him  to  prison ; 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  press- 
ing to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  re- 
store.— 
by  to  you,  Mariana  I — love  her,  Angelo : 

have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much 

goodness ; 
There's  more  behind  that  is  roore  gratulate. — 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy  : 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's : 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 

gle 
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Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is 
mine. — 


So,  bring  us  to  our  palace ;  where  we'll  show 

What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should 

know.  {Exeunt, 


THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus. 
jEgeon,  a  Merchant  0/ Syracuse, 

AnUpholus  of  Ephesus,  1  ^/«  ^^7'  ^ 
AnUpholusofS>?acuse,|    '^^^«^°    ^''^ 

Dromio  of  Ephesus.  \  ^'^"  ^C^^fiL^^'^.t 
Dromio  of  Syracuse,]^    |r«^  t.« /A^ /aw  Anti- 


Balthazar,  a  Merchant, 


pholuses. 


SCENE,—] 


Angelo,  a  Goldsmith. 

Merchant,  friend  to  Antipholus  of  Sjnacuse. 
Pinch,  a  Schoolmaster  and  a  Conjurer. 
■/E.vci\X\2i^wife to Mgeon,  an  Abbess  at  Ephesus. 
Adriapa,  Wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
Luciana,  her  Sister. 
Luce,  servant  tv  Adriana. 
A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler,  Officers,  aiM/ ^/A^r  Attendants. 
Ephesus. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— ^  Hall  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  iCgeon,  Gaoler,  Officers,  and 
other  Attendants. 

/E^e.  Proceed,  Solinus.  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Duke.  Merchant  of  Syiacusa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord  which  of  late  [duke 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your 
To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen,— 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 
Have  seal'd  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their 

bloods. 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threat'ning  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
H  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns  : 
Nay.  more,  if  any,  bom  at  Ephesus. 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs ; 
Again,  if  any  S3rracusan  bom 
Come  to  the  t>ay  of  Ephesus.  he  dies, 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose, 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks  ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

y£ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort,  —  when  your 
words  are  done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sim. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the 
cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home. 
And  for  What  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

yEge.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been 
impos'd. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable : 


Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom  ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy :  our  wealth  increas'd 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum  ;  till  my  fiaictor's  death. 
And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left. 
Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my 

spouse :  [<rfd, 

From  home  my  absence  was  not  six  months 
Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  tmder 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 
And  soon  and  safe  arrived  where  I  was. 
There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons  ;     [other. 
And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the 
As  could  not  be  distinguish 'd  but  by  names. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 
A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  bo^h  alike. 
Those,  —  for  their  parents  were  exceeding 

poor, — 
I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return  ; 
Unwilling  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon. 
We  came  aboard ; 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd, 
Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep 
Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm  : 
But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 
For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant. 
Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 
A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death  ; 
Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  em« 

brac'd. 
Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 
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Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 
ADd  piteous  plainiogs  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  mourn  a  forfoshion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  die  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 
And  this  it  was, — ^for  other  means  was  none* 
The  sailors  sought  fur  safety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking-ripe,  to  us  : 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom, 
Had  iasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  dispos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  oar  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 
Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 
Weie  carried  towards  Corinth  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Dispers'd  those  vapours  that  offended  us  ; 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  vrish'd  light, 
The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epkiaurus  this  : 
Bat  ere  tbey  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more  I 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 
Duie.  Nay,   forward,   okl    man ;   do   not 

break  oif  so ; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

yE/^.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Wordiily  term'd  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For.  eite  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five 

leagues. 
We  were  encoimter'd  by  a  mighty  rock ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpfnl  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst ; 
So  that,  in  thb  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind; 
And  in  oar  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
M.  length,  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwreck'd 

guests; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fbhers  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 
And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their 

course. — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd, 
To  ten  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 
Dube.    And,   for  the  sake  of  them  thou 

sorrowest  for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
'Uliat  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 
jEz^'  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest 
At  eight^'en  years  became  inquisitive       [care, 
.\fter  his  brother ;  and  iroportun'd  me. 
That  his  attendant  (for  bis  case  was  like, 
Reft  of  bis  brother,  but  retain'd  his  name), 
U^t  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him  : 


Whom  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia  ; 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  £phesus, 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life  ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 
Dukt.  Hapless  ^geon.    whom    the   fates 
have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap  I 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws. 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity. 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall' d 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement. 
Yet  Mrill  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus  ; 
B^  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  live  ;  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die. 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol,  I  will,  my  lord.  [wend, 

jEgt,  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  jfegeon 

But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— ^  public  Place, 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  Dromio  of 
Syracuse,  and  a  Merchant. 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epi- 
damnum. 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here  ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life. 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant,  S.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centour,  where 
we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time  : 
Till  that,  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn. 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weaiy. 
Get  thee  away.  [your  word, 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

{Exit, 

Ant,  S.  A  trusty  villain,  sir  ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

A/er.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon,  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  I  £  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
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And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 
Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then:  I  will  go  lose 
myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 
Mer,  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  con- 
tent. {Exit. 
Ant,  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own 
content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. — 
What  now  ?  How  chance  thou  art  retum'd  so 
soon  ?  [too  late  : 

Dro.  £.  Retum'd  so  soon!  rather  approach'd 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  stmcken  twelve  upon  the  bell, 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold  ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no 

stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  yotir  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 
Ant.  5.  Stop  in  yoiu- wind,  sir :  tell  me  this, 
1  pray,  [you  ? 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave 
Dro.  E.  O,— sixpence,  that  1  had  o'  Wed- 
nesday last 

To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  cmpper : — 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir  ;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 
Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at 
dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed, 
For  she  Will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 

clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 
Ant.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests 
are  out  of  season  ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 
Dro*  E.  To  me,  sir  ?  why,  you  gave  no  gold 
to  me.  I  foolishness, 

Ant.  S.  Comeon,  sir  knave ;  havedoneyour 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 
Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you 
from  the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  (he  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner : 
My  mistress  and  her  sister  stay  for  you. 
Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer 
me. 


In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my 

money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undispos'd ; 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  had'st  of 

me?  [my  pate; 

Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon 

Some    of    my    mistress'    marks    upon    my 

shoulders ; 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 
Perchance  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 
Ant.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks?  what  mis- 
tress, slave,  hast  thou  ? 
Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress 

at  the  Phcenix  ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  come  home  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto 

my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?  There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 
Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  for  God's 

sake,  hold  your  hands  I 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir.  Ill  take  my  heels. 

\ExU. 
Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or 

other. 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught  of  all  my  money. 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin  : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slax'e  : 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.       [Exit. 


ACT  11. 
Scene  l.—Antipholus's  House, 
Enter  Adriana  and  Ludana. 
Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave 
retum'd. 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master  ! 
Sure.  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 
Luc.  Perhaps  some  merchant  hath  invited 
him,  [dinner. 

And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  arid  never  fret : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time, 
They'll  go  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 
Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be 
more  ?  [door. 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o 
Adr,  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes 

it  ill. 

Luc.  O,  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There's  none  but  asses  will  be  t»ridled 

so.  [woe. 

Lur.  Why,  headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with 

There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  e}-e, 
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But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky  : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
.Vre  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ryseas, 
Indu'd  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
.\re  roasters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords  : 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

A  dr.  This  servitude  makes  yoa  to  keep 
unwed.  (^bed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  raamage- 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would 
hear  some  sway  ? 

Lue.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other 
where?  [bear. 

Lmc.  Till  he  come  home  again.  I  would  for- 

Adr.  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  though 
she  pause: 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
Wc  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
Bat  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  com- 
plain :  [thee. 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve 
With  urging  helpless  patience  wouldst  relieve 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft,   [me  ; 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  WelT.  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. 
Here  comes  your  man  ;  now  is  your  husband 
nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dr».  B.  Nay,  he's  at  two  hands  with  me, 
and  that  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,   didst    thou    speak  with    him? 
Know'st  thou  his  mind  ? 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon 
aiae  ear:  beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could 
Qoderstand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  couldst 
not  feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could 
tcx>  w^  feel  his  blows  :  and  withal  so  doubt- 
faDy,  that  I  could  scarce  understand  them. 

Adr.  But  say.  I  pr'ythee.  is  he  coming  home? 
It  seems,  be  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain !    [horn-mad. 

Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

Bnt.  sore,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
"  Tis  dinner  time,"  quoth  I;  "My  gold," 
quoth  he  :  [quoth  he : 

"  Yoor  meat  doth  hum,"  quoth  I ;  • '  My  gold," 
••Will  you  come  home?"   quoth  I:  "My 
gold,"  quoth  he :  [villain  ?  ' 

"Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gave  thee, 
"The  pig,"  quoth  I,    "Is  bum'd;"    "My 
gokl."  quoth  he  :  [mistress  I 

"  My  Dustress,  sir,"  quoth  I :  "  Hang  up  thy 


I  know  not  thy  mistress  ;  out  on  thy  mistress  I ' 

Luc.  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master :         [mistress." 
" I  know,"  quo^h  he,  "no  house,  no  wife,  no 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch 
him  home.  [home  ? 

Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger ! 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate 
across.  [other  beating  : 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with 
Between  you,  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,   prating  peasant!   fetch  thy 
master  home.  [with  me. 

Dro.  E.  Am  1  so  round  with  you,  as  you 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me 

hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in 
leather.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loiuvth  in  your 
face  1  [grace, 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  bard  : 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault, — he's  master  of  my  state  : 
What  ruins  are  in  me  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair ; 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale. 

Luc.  Self-harming  jealousy  1— fie,    beat   it 
hence.  [dispense. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  other  where. 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know  he  promis'd  me  a  chain  : 
Would  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain. 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed  ! 
I  see,  the  jewel  best  enamelled  [stil]. 

Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  oide^ 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  gold :  and  no  man  that  hath  a  name, 
By  fal^hood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.  How   many   fond   fools   serve   mad 
jealousy  I  [Exeun/. 

Scene  II.— ^  puBiic  Place. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 
Ant.  S.  The  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid 
Safe  at  the  Centaur :  and  the  heedful  slave  [up 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation  and  mine  host's  report 
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I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart. — See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
How  now,  sir !  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  You  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix?  Wast  thou  road, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I 
such  a  word  ?  [an-hour  since. 

Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,   not  half- 

Dro,  5.  I  dul  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 

hence,  [me. 

Home  to  the  Centaur  with  the  gold  you  gave 

Ant,  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's 
receipt. 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner  ; 
For  which  I  hope  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd; 

Dro,  5.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry 

vein :  [me. 

What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell 

Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me 
in  the  teeth? 
Think'st  thou  I  jest  ?    Hold,  take  thou  that, 
and  that.  [Beating  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake  1  nowyoiu* 
jest  is  earnest : 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant,  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make 

sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  Mrith  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would 
leave  battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head  : 
an  you  tise  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a 
sconce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too  ;  or 
else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my  shoulders.  But, 
I  pray,  sir,  why  am  1  beaten  ? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro,  S.  Nothing,  sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for  they 
«ay  every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  S.  Why.  first, — for  flouting  roe  ;  and 
then,  wherefore, — for  urging  it  the  second 
time  to  me.  [beaten  out  of  season, 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  anv  man  thus 
When  in  the  why  and  the  wherefore  is  neither 
Well,  sir.  I  thank  you.      [rhyme  nor  reason  ? 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir  f  for  what  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that 
you  gave  roe  for  nothing. 

Ant,  S.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  to  give 
you  nothing  for  something.  But  say.  sir.  is  it 
dinner-time?  [that  I  have. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir  :  I  think  the  meat  wants 

Ant.  S.  In  good  time,  sir ;  what's  that  ? 


Dro.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  it  be,  sir.  I  pray  you  eat  none 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ?  [of  it. 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  ana  pur- 
chase me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good 
time  :  there's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before 
you  were  so  choleric. 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the 
plain  bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dro.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  reco\"cr 
his  hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  re- 
covery? 

Dro.  S.  Yes.  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig, 
and  recover  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Wh^  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of 
hair,  being,  as  it  is.  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  be 
bestows  on  beasts  :  and  what  he  hath  scanted 
men  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath 
more  hair  than  wit. 

Dro.S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  bath  the 
wit  to  lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy 
men  plain  dealers,  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost : 
yet  he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason? 

Dro.  S.  For  two ;  and  soimd  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound«- 1  pray  jrou. 

Dro.  S.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dro.  S.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  trimming  ;  the  other,  that  at  dinner 
they  should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  5.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marrv,  and  did.  sir ;  namely,  no  time 
to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substan- 
tial, why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is 
bald,  and  therefore,  to  the  wt>rld's  end,  will 
have  bald  followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew'twouldbeabaldcondusion. 
But  soft  I  who  wafts  us  yonder? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay.  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and 
frown: 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects  ; 
I  am  not  Adriana.  nor  thy  wife.  [vow 

The  timewasonce,  when  thouunurig'd  wouldst 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well  weToome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
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Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  ortoucfa'd,  orcarv'd 
to  thee.  [comes  it, 

Hov  comes  it  now.  my  husband,  O  !   how 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  1  call  it,  being  strange  to  me, 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  sclfs  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me  1 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  (all 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  broking  gulf, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again. 
Without  addiuon  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Shooldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious. 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  1 
wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me. 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husbsuid  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  stainM  skin  off  my  harlot-brow, 
And  from  my  folse  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring 
And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 
1  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see  thou  do 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate-blot ;      [it. 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 
For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  scrumpeted  by  thy  contagion.       [bed  ; 
Keep,  then,  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true 
I  life  unstain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?    I 
know  you  not : 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk  ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  Mrit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  In  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Liu^.  Fie.  brother !  how  the  world  ischang'd 
with  you ! 
When  were  >*ou  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ami.  5.  By  Dromio?         Drv.  S.  By  me? 

Adr.  By  thee  ;  and  this  thou  didst  return 
from  him,— — 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows, 
Henied  my  house  for  his.  me  for  his  wife. 

Atti.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this 
gentlewoman  ? 
What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir  I  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

AmI.  S.  Villain,  thou  liest;   for  even  her 
very  words 
Dklst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

/>rv.  5.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Amt,  S,  How  can  she  thus,  then,  call  us  by 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ?  [our  names, 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfieit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave, 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  1 
Be  it  my  wrong  you  are  from  me  exempt. 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  con- 
tempt. 
Come.  1  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  bf  thine  : 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband, — 1  a  vine, 
MThoseweakxiess,  married  to  thystrongerstate, 


Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle  moss  ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  ^,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks  ;  she  moves  me 
for  her  theme : 
Wliat,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncenainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  offer'd  fallacy.  [dinner. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for 

I>ro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads  1  I  cross  me  for  a 
sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land  :  O  spite  of  spites  1 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites  : 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, — 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  tis  black  and 
blue.  [swer'st  not  ? 

Ltec.  Why  pratest  thou  to  thyself,  and  an- 
Dromio  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou 
sotl 

D/v,  S.  I  am  transformM,  master,  am  not  I  ? 

Amt,  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so 
am  I.  [mv  shape. 

Dro,  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mmd  and  in 

Ant,  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dfv.  S.  No.  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an 
ass.  [for  grass. 

Dro.  S.  'TIs  true  ;  she  rides  me.  and  I  long 
Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass  ;  else  it  could  never  be, 
But  I  should  know  her,  as  well  as  she  knows 
me.  [fool. 

Adr.  Come,  come  ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to 

scorn. 

Come,  sir,  to  dinner. — Dromio,  keep  the  gate. 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks. 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. 
Come,  sister. — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  [Aside.]  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven, 
or  in  hell? 
Sleeping  or  waking?  mad  or  well-ad\'is'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  mvself  disguis'd  1 
I'll  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so. 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go.    [gate  ? 

Dro.  S.    Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the 

Adr.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break 
your  pate.  pate. 

Luc.  Come,  come.  Antipholus  ;  we  dine  too 
[ExeunL 

ACT  III. 

Scene  l.—TAe  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesiis,  Dromio  of 

Ephesus,  Angelo,  and  Balthazar. 
Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,   you  must 
excuse  us  aU;  ^oOqIc 
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My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  1  keep  not  hours  ; 
Say  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  yotu'shop 
To  see  the  m:Ucing  of  her  carkanet. 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in 

gold. 

And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house. — 

Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean 

by  this  ?  [what  1  know  ; 

Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know 

That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your 

hand  to  show  :  [gave  were  ink, 

If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you 

Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I 

Ant.  E.  I  think  thou  art  an  ass.        [think. 

Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suifer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 

I  should  kick,  being  kick'd  ;  and,  being  at 

that  pass,  [of  an  ass. 

You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware 

Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar : 

pray  God,  our  cheer 

May  answer  my  good-will,   and  your  good 

welcome  here.        [your  welcome  dear. 

Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and 

Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh 

or  fish,  [dainty  dish. 

A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one 

Bal.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common  ;  and  every 

churl  aflfords. 
Ant,  E.  And  welcome  more  common  ;  for 

that's  nothing  but  words. 
Bal.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes 

a  merry  feast. 
Ant.  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more 
sparing  guest. 
But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in 
good  part ;  [better  heart. 

Better  cheer  may  you  have,   but  not  with 
But  soft !  my  door  is  lock'd. — Go  bid  them 
let  us  in.  [lian,  Ginn  ! 

Dro.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gil- 
Dro.    S.    [^[Vithin7\     Mome,    malt-horse, 
capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  I 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at 

the  hatch. 

Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st 

for  such  store,  [the  door. 

When  one  is  one  too  many?  Go,  get  thee  from 

Dro.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter? 

My  master  stays  in  the  street. 

Dro.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came, 

lest  he  catch  cold  on's  feet,    [the  door. 

Ant.  E.  Who  talks  within  there?  ho!  op'n 

Dro.  S.    Right,  sir ;   I'll  tell  you  when,  an' 

you'll  tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant,  E,  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner:  I  have 

not  din'd  to-day. 
Dro,  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not,  come 

again  when  you  may. 
Ant.  What  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out 
firom  the  house  I  owe  ? 


Dro.  S.  [  Within.']  The  porter  for  this  time, 

sir  ;  and  my  name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.  O  villain  1  thou  hast  stolen  both 

mine  office  and  my  name  ;  [blame. 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place, 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a 

name,  or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
Luce.  ^Within.]  What    a   coil  is  there  I 

Dromio,  who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E,  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith,  no  ;  he  comes  too  late ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro,  E,  O  Lord  !  I  must  laugh  :— 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb  ; — Shall  I  set  in 

my  staff? 
Luce.   Have  at  you  with  another ;   that's 

— ^When  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Dro,  S.  [  Ii7M<>.]Ifthy  name  becalled  Luce, 

— Luce,  thou  hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E,  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  jrouH 

let  us  in,  I  hope  ? 
Luce.  [  Within,']  I  thought  to  haveask'd  you. 
Dro.  S.  \Within!]  And  you  said  no. 

Dro.  E,  So,   come,  help  !  —  well  struck ! 

there  was  blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake . 

Dro.  E,  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce,  Let  him  knock  till  it  ache. 

Ant,  E,   You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I 

beat  the  door  down. 
Luce,  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of 

stocks  in  the  town  ? 
Adr,  [Within.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door 

that  keeps  all  this  noise  ? 
Dro.  S.  [  Within,]  By  mv  troth  your  town 

is  troubled  with  unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife?  you  might 

have  come  before.  [from  the  door. 

Adr,  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,   get  you 
Dro.  E,  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this 

knave  would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Hereisneithercheer,  sir,  norwekxmie: 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall 

part  with  neither. 
Dro,  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master ; 

bid  them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that 

we  cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your 

garments  were  thin. 
Your  oike  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand 

here  in  the  cold  :       [bought  and  sold. 

It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so 

Ant.  E.  Go  fetch  me  something  :  I'll  break 

ope  the  gate,  [break  your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  S,  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'U 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  yon, 

sir  ;  and  words  are  but  wind  : 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 

behind.  [out  upon  thee,  hind  I 

Dro,  S,  It  seems  thou  want'st  breaking : 
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Dro.  E.  Here's  too  much  "out upon  thee !" 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  in. 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers, 
and  fish  have  no  fin.  [a  crow. 

Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in :— go  borrow  me 

Dro,  E,  A  crow  without  feather, — master. 

mean  you  so  ?  [out  a  feather : 

For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  with- 

Ifa  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow 

t(«ether.»  [iron  crow. 

Ant.  E.  Go,  ^  thee  gone ;  fetch  me  an 

BaL  Have  patience,  sir ;  O.  let  it  not  be  so ! 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 
And  dnw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  yotu"  wife,  [wisdom. 
Once  this.— Your  long   experience   of  her 
Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Pleidon  her  part  some  cause  to  vou  unknown ; 
Aad  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against 
Be  rol'd  by  me  :  depart  in  patience,        [you 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner. 
And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposM  by  the  common  rout. 
Apinst  your  yet  ungallM  estimation. 
Tnat  may  writh  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession. 
For  ever  housM,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  YoQ  have  prevail'd  :   1  will  depart 
in  quiet. 
Aad,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wendi  of  excellent  discourse, 
Hetty  and  witty  ;  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle  : 
Thtft  will  we  dioe.  This  woman  that  1  mean, 
Mjr  wife— but,  I  protest,  without  desert— 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  mill  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain  ;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made 
Bfing  it.  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine ; 
For  there's  the  house  :  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
—Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife — 
t*poo  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste. 
Siioe  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
m  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Ang.  I'll  meet  you  at  that  place  some  hour 
hence. 

Ani.  E.  Do  so.  This  jest  shall  cost  me  some 
expense.  [ExtMnt. 

Scene  l\.—  The  Sanu, 
Enter  Tjiriana  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 
Luc  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite 

fbrgoc 
A  husband's  oflice  ?   Shall,  Antipholus, 
E»ai  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-spring  rot  ? 

SbaU  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous  ? 
If  you  did  wied  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 
ttei,  far  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with 


Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth  ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of 
blindness : 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye  ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty  ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger  ; 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be 
tainted  ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false  :  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  res^  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with^an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women  !  make  us  out  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  \is  ; 

Though  others  have  the  arm,  shpw  us  the 

sleeve ;  [us. 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  ma^  move 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again  ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
'Tis  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain.  [strife. 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers 

Ant.  S,  Sweet  mistress, — what  your  name 
is  else,  I  know  not. 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine, — 

Less  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you 

show  not  [divine. 

Than  our  earth's  wonder  ;  more  than  earth 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and 
speak ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit. 
Smother  d  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  we^. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  tru^h  why  labour  you 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know     [yield. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  : 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy 
note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  flood  of  tears  ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  th3rself.  and  I  wilt  dote  : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  them,  and  there  lie  ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to 
die: 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  I 

Luc.  What !  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  rea- 
son so  ?  [not  know. 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad.  but  mated ;  how.  I  do 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your 
eye.  [being  by. 

Ant,  5.  For  gadng  on  your  beams,  fair  sun, 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will 
clear  your  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to-  wink,  sweet  love,  as 
look  on  m'ght. 
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Luc,  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister 
,    Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister.  [so. 

Luc.  That's  my  sister, 

Amt.  S.  No ; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self  s  better  part» 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer 
heart,  [aim, 

My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

AfU.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim 
thee. 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life  : 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  1  no  wife. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir  !  hold  you  still  : 

I'll  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good-will. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  hastily. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  1  where 
run'st  thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dro- 
mio? am  I  your  man?  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S,  'Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my 
man.  thou  art  thyself,      [and  besides  mjrself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  roan. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  be- 
sides thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am 
due  to  a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one 
that  hunts  me.  one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir.  such  claim  as  you  would 
lay  to  your  horse  ;  and  she  would  have  me  as 
a  beast :  not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would 
have  me  ;  but  that  she,  being  a  very  beastly 
creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she? 

Drff.  S.  A  very  reverent  body  :  ay,  such  a 
one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  oC  without  he 
say,  "sir-reverence."  I  have  but  lean  luck  in 
the  match,  and  yet  is  she  a  wondrous  fat 
marriage.  [riage? 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean, — a  fat  mar- 

Dro.  S.  Many,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench, 
and  all  grease  ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to 
put  her  to.  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and 
run  from  her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant, 
her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  bum  a 
Poland  winter ;  if  she  lives  till  doomsday, 
she'll  bumawedc  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face 
nothing  like  so  clean  kept :  for  why,  she 
sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the 
grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain  ;  Noah's  flood 
could  not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What's  her  name? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir  ;  but  her  name  and  three- 
quarters, — that  is.  an  ell  and  three  quarters, — 
will  not  measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S,  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 


Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than 
from  hip  to  hip  :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  ; 
I  could  find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands 
Ireland  ?  [it  out  by  the  bogs. 

Dro.  S.  Many,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness  ;  hard 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead  ;  armed  and  re- 
verted, making  war  against  her  heir. 

Ant.  S.  Where  England? 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  diffe,  but  I 
could  find  no  whiteness  in  them  ;  but  I  guess, 
it  stood  in  her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran 
between  France  and  it 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spain  ?  [hot  in  her  breath. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it 

Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro.  S.  O.  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  em- 
bellished with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires, 
declining  their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of 
Spain,  who  sent  whole  armadas  of  carracks  to 
be  ballast  at  her  nose.  [lands  ? 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Nether- 

Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To 
conclude,  this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim 
to  me  ;  call'd  me  Dromio ;  swore  I  was  assured 
to  her  ;  told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about 
me,  as  the  mark  of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in 
my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that 
I,  amazed,  nm  from  her  as  a  witch  : 
And,  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made 

of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel. 
She  had  transform 'd  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and 
made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel.         [road  : 

Ant.  S.  Go  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore. 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night : 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  man. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tistime,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  S.  As  finom  a  bear  a  man  would  lun 
for  life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  woukl  be  my  wife. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  S.  There's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit 
here; 
And  therefore  *tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sbter, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. 
Hath  almost  made  me  traftor  to  myself : 
But,  lest  myselTbc  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid  s  song. 
Enter  Angelo. 

An^.  Master  Antipholus, — 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name.  [chain. 

Aug.  I  know  it  well,  sir.  Lo»  here  is  the 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine : 
The  chain  imfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 
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Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall  do 
«fi(b  thb  ?  [made  it  for  you. 

A»jf.  What  please  yourself,   sir:    I  have 

Amt.  5.  Made  it  for  me.  sir !  I  bespoke  it 
not.  [you  have. 

Am^.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times 
Go  home  with  it.  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I'll  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Am/.  S.  I  pray  you.  sir.  receive  the  money 
now. 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more. 

Am/.  You  are  a  merry  man.  sir  :  (are  you 
wdL  [Bxti. 

Ami,  S,  What  I  should  think  of  this.  I  can- 
not tell : 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refbse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifU. 
rn  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay  : 
If  say  ship  put  out.  then  straight  away.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.—  TAe  Same. 
Emter  Merchant,  Angelo.  and  an  Ofiicer. 
Mer.  You  know  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is 
due. 
Aod  since  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you  ; 
Xor  now  I  had  not.  but  that  J  am  bound 
To  IVnia.  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore,  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  111  attach  you  by  this  ofiicer.  [you, 

Amg.  Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to 
b  frowing  to  me  by  Antipholus  ; 
And.  in  thie  instant  that  I  met  with  you. 
He  had  of  me  a  chain  :  at  five  o'clock 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pletseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
1  will  discbarge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 
Cf.  That  labour  may  you  save :  see  where 

becomes. 
BmUr  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Dromk> 

of  Ephesus. 
AmL  E.  While    I  go  to  the  goklsmith's 
boose,  go  thou 
Aod  buy  a  rope's  end  :  that  I  wHI  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
Bat  soft.  I  see  the  goldsmith.    Get  thee  gone ; 
Bdv  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 
Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year  ;  I 
bur  a  rope.  [Exit. 

Ami.  E.  A  man  is  well  help  up  that  trusts 
to  you; 
t  pimmsed  your  presence  and  the  chain  ; 
Bat  neither  chain  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me 
Bd&e.  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too 
long,  [not. 

If  k  were  chahi'd  together,  and  therefore  came 
Amg.  Saving  your  meny  humour,  here's  the 
note 


How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost 
carat.  [fashion. 

The   fineness   of  the   gold,    and   chargeful 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman  : 
I  pray  you.  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 
Ant.  E.  I  am  not  fumish'd  with  the  present 
money; 
Besides.  I  have  some  business  in  the  town. 
Good  signk>r.  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof : 
Perchance  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 
Ang.  Then,  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her 
yourself?  [not  time  enough. 

Ant.  E.  No  ;  bear  't  with  you,  lest  I  come 
y^Mt^.  Well,  sir,  I  wilL    Have  you  the  chain 
about  you  ?  [have  ; 

Ant.  E.  Ail'  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 
Ang.  Nay.  come,  I  pray  you.  sir.  give  me 
the  chain : 

Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman. 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E,  Good  lord  !  you  use  this  dalliance, 
to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  have'chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 
Mer.  The  hour  steals  on  ;  I  pray  you,  sir, 
despatch.  [chain— 

Ang.  You  hear  how  he  importunes  me  :  the 
Ant.  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  ffetch 
your  money.  [even  now. 

Ang.  Come.  come,  you  know  I  gave  it  you 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  by  me  some 
token.  [of  breath. 

Ant.  E.  Fie  I  now  you  run  this  humour  out 
Come,  Where's  the  chain  I  I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it.  [Uance. 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dal- 
Good  sir,  say  whether  you'll  answer  me,  or  no : 
If  not«  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 
Ant.  E.  I  answer  you  ?  what  should  I  an- 
swer you?  [chain. 
Ang.  The  money  that  3rou  owe  me  for  the 
Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none  till  I  receive  the 
chain.  [since. 
Ang.  You  know  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour 
Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none  :  you  wrong  me 

much  to  say  so. 
Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying 
Conskier  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit,      [it : 
Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 
Of.  I  do  ;— -and  charge  you  in  the  duke's 

name  to  obey  me. 
Ang.  This  touches  mc  in  reputation. 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer.  [had  ! 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee  ;  arrest  him.  officer. 
I  woujd  not  spore  my  brother  in  this  case. 
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]f  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 
Off.  I  do  arrest  you.  sir  :  you  hear  the  suit. 
Ant.  E.  I  do  obevthee  till  I  give  thee  bail. 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear. 
As  all  the  metal  in  vour  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,  Sir.  sir.  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Dro,  5.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidam- 
num 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away.    Our  fraught- 
age,  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard  ;  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim  ;  the  merry  wind    [all 
Blows  fair  from  land  :  they  stay  for  nought  at 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 
Ant.   E.  How  now  I  a  madman  1    Why, 
thou  peevish  sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 
Dro.  S.   A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire 
waftage.  [for  a  rope  ; 

Ant.  E»  Thou  drunken  slave,  1  sent  thee 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 
Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as 
soon ; 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 
Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more 
leisure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Oive  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats  ;  let  her  send  it : 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street. 
And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave,  begone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come.        [Exeunt 
Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer,  ana  Ani.  E. 
Dro.  S.  To  Adriana  1  that  is  where  wedin'd, 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  hus- 
band : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  House  o/Anti- 
pholus  of  Ephesus, 
Enter  Adriana  and  Ludana. 
Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  m  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ? 
Ix>ok'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  maid'st  thou,  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face  ? 
Luc.  First  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no 
right.  [my  spite. 

Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none  ;  the  more 
Luc.  Then  swore  be,  that  be  was  a  stranger 
here.  [sworn  he  were. 

Adr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  for- 
Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
Adr.  And  what  said  be  ? 


Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd 

of  me.  [thy  love  ? 

Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt 

Luc.  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit 

might  move. 

First,  hedid  praise  my  beauty ;  then  my  speech. 

Adr.  Didst  speak  him  fair  ? 

Luc.  Have  patience.  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not.  hold  me  still ; 

My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have 

his  wilL 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old.  and  sere. 
Ill-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere  ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind  ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone,  [a  one  ? 
Adr.  Ah,  but  I  think  hnn  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were 
worse. 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue 
do  curse. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
Dro.  S.  Here,  go ;  the  desk,  the  purse  f 

sweet,  now,  make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  S.  By  running  fast, 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  be 
weU?  [than  hell. 

Dro.  S.  No,   he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him  ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buflf ; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that 
coimtermands  [lands ; 

The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws 
dry-foot  well ;  [souls  to  hell. 

One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  be  b 
'rested  on  the  case.  [whose  suit. 

Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested?   tell   roe  at 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is 
arrested  well ;  [that  can  I  tell. 

But  he's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him. 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption. — the 
money  in  his  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — [Exit  Luciana.] 
This  I  wonder  at : 
That  he,  unknown  to  me.  should  be  in  debt. 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ?    [thing. 
Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger 
A  chain,  a  chain  :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 
Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  belL    Tis  time  that  I 
were  gone  :  [strikes  one. 

It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  ckxJt 
Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  dkl  I 

never  hear. 
Dro.  5.  O  yes ;  if  any  hour  meet  aseijeant. 
'a  turns  back  for  very  fear. 
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Air.  As  If  Time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly 

dost  thou  reason  I 

Div.  S,  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes 

more  than  he's  worth,  to  season,    [say, 

Nay,  he's  a  thief  too  :  have  you  not  heard  men 

That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 

If  Time  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  semant 

in  the  way.  [day  ? 

Hath  be  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a 

Reenter  Luciana. 

Adr,  Go,  Dromio ;  there's  the  money,  bear 

it  straight ; 


And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
cdt.— 


Come,  sister :  1  am  press'd  down  with  con- 


Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  III.— /I  Public  Place, 
Enter  Andpholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant,  S,  There's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth 
salute  me. 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend  ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me  ;  some  invite  me  ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses  ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy  : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop,    [me. 
And  sbow'd  me  silks,  that  he  had  bought  for 
And  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body, 
bare,  these  are  but  ima^nary  wiles. 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  mhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse.         [for. 

Dr»,  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me 

What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam 

new  apparelled  ?         [dost  thou  mean  ? 

Anl,  S.  What  goki  is  this  ?    What  Adam 

Dro,  S.  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  para- 
<fise.  but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison  :  he 
that  |oes  in  the  calf  s  skin  that  was  killed  for 
tbe  prodigal  :  he  that  came  behind  you.  sir, 
Qk  an  evil  angeU  and  bid  you  forsake  your 

Ant.  S,  I  ni^erstand  thee  not.        [liberty. 

Dr»,  S.  No  ?  why.  'tis  a  plain  case  :  he  that 
ve&t.  like  a  base-vioU  in  a  case  of  leather  ;  the 
ua,  sir,  that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives 
(heo  a  f(^.  and  'rests  them  ;  he,  sir,  that  takes 
pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives  them  suits  of 
dunnce  ;  he  that  sets  up  tus  rest  to  do  more 
expfeits  with  his  mace  than  a  morris-pike. 

Ant.  S.  What,  thou  meanest  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  S,  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band  ; 
lie  that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that 
lieaks  his  band ;  one  that  thinks  a  roan  al- 
vin  going  to  bed,  and  says,  "  God  give  you 
rood  rest !" 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery. 
U  there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we 
begone? 

/Vp.  5.  Why,  sir,  1  brought  you  word  an 
Ikoiir  since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth 
io-iigtit ;  and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the 
aejeaot.  to  tarry  for  the  holy  Delay.  Here  are 
Ibe  aageb  that  you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 


Ant.  S,  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions  : 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  I 

Enter  a  Courtezan.         [pholus. . 

Cour,  WeU  met,  well  met,  master  Anti- 
I  see.  sir.  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now  ; 
Is  that  the  chain  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 

Ant,  S.  Satan,  avoid  !    1  charge  thee  tempt 
me  not  1 

Dro,  S,  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

Ant,  S,  It  is  the  devil.  . 

Dro,  S,  Nay.  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's 
dam  ;  and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a 
light  wench :  and  thereof  comes  that  the 
wenches  say,  "God  damn  me;"  that's  as 
much  as  to  say,  "God  make  me  a  light 
wench."  ■  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  Uke 
angels  of  light :  light  is  an  enect  of  fire,  and 
fire  will  bum  ;  erj^,  light  wenches  will  bum. 
Come  not  near  her.  [merry,  sir. 

Cour,  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  we'll  mend  our  dinner 
here. 

Dro,  S,  Master,  if  you  do.  expect  spoon- 
meat  ;  so  bespeak  a  long  spoon. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromk>? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  nrust  have  a  long  spoon 
that  must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S,  Avoid    thee,   fiend !    what    tell'st 
thou  me  of  supping  ? 
Thou  art.  as  you  are  all.  a  sorceress : 
1  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at 
dinner. 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  yon  promis'd  ; 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of 
one's  nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut.  a  cherry-stone  ; 
But  she.  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise  1  an'  jf  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us 
with  it.  [chain  : 

Cour.  I  pray  you.  sir.  my  ring,  or  else  the 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt.  thou  witch  I  Come,  Dromio. 
let  us  go.        [mistress,  that  you  know. 

Dro,  S.  "Fly  pride.",  says  the  peacock  : 
[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S. 

Cour.  Now.  out  of  doubt,   Antipholus  is 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself,  [mad. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain  : 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage, 
Is  a  mad  tale  he  told  to-ddy  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  en- 
trance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now.  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic, 
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He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.    This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.      \ExU, 

Scene  IV.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,   man ;    I  will  not 
break  away : 
1*11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day, 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger  : 
That  I  should  be  attached  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  'twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 
Here  comes  my  man  ;  I  think  he  brings  the 

money. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rope's  end. 
How  now,  sir !  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro,  E.  Here's  that,  1  warrant  you,  will  pay 
them  all. 

Ant.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ?       [rope. 

Dro,  /?.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a 
rope  ?  [the  rate. 

Pro.  £.  I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at 

Ant.  E,  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie 
thee  home  ?  [end  am  I  return' d. 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir ;  and  to  that 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  [Beating  him. 

Of.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I 
am  in  adversity. 

(^.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold 
his  hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  ! 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that 
I  might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but 
blows,  and  so  b  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass  indeed ;  you  may 
prove  it  by  my  long  ears.  I  have  served  him 
from  the  hour  of  my  nativity  to  this  instant, 
and  have  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service 
but  blows.  When  I  am  cold,  he  heats  me 
with  beating  ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me 
with  beating :  I  am  waked  with  it  when  I 
sleep ;  raised  with  it  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of 
doors  with  it  when  I  go  from  home  ;  welcomed 
home  with  it  when  I  return  :  nay,  I  bear  it  on 
my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brut ;  and, 
1  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg 
Mdlh  it  from  door  to  door.  [ing  yonder. 

Ant.  E;  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife  is  com- 
£/(/^  Adriana,  Luciana,  the  Courtezan,  and 
Pinch,  &c. 

Dro,  E.  Mistress,  respice  finem,  respect 
your  end  ;  or  rather,  to  prophesy  like  the  par- 
rot, "  Beware  the  rope's  end." 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?      \Beats  him. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now  ?  is  not  your  hus- 
band mad  ? 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 


Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc.    Alas,   how  fiery  and  how  sharp  be 

looks! 
Cour.  Mark  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy ! 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  fed 

your  pulse. 
Ant,  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel 
your  ear.  [this  man. 

Pinch,  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  io  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven  I 
Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace  !  I  am 
not  mad.  [soul ! 

Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed 
Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you,  are  these  your 
customers  ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  saffron  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
.Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut. 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
Adr.  O  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd 
at  home ; 
Where  would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders  and  this  open  shame  I 
Ant.  E.  Din'd  at  home !— Thou  villain,  what 
say'st  thou  ?  [at  honoe. 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and 
I  shut  out  ?  [you  shut  out. 

Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me 
there?  [there. 

Dro.  E.  Sans  feble,  she  herself  revil  d  you 
Ant,  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail, 
taunt,  and  scorn  me  ?  [scom'd  you. 
Dro.  E.  Certes,  she  did  ;  the  kitchen-ve^al 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from 
thence  ?  [witness, 

Dro.  E.  In  verity,  you  did  ; — my  bones  heai 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is't  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  cxm- 
traries  ?  [vein. 

Pinch.  It  is  no  shame  :  the  fellow  finds  his 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmith 

to  arrest  me. 
Adr,  Alas.  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.   Money  by  me!  heart  and  good- 
will you  might ; 
But  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ant.  E.  Went'stnot  thou  to  her  for  a  purse 

of  ducats? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  that  she 
did.  [witness, 

Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker  Dear  me 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  ! 
Pinch.  Mistress,   both  man  and  master  is 
possess' d  : 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
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Tbey  must  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark 

room.  [forth  to-day  ? 

Ami.  E.  Say,  whenefore  didst  thou  lock  me 

And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee 

forth.  If  old ; 

Dro.  E.  And.  gentle  master,  I  receivd  no 

But  1  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Air,   Dissembling  villain  1    thou   speak'st 

iaise  in  both.  [in  all ; 

Ant,  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false 

And  art  coofederate  with  a  damned  pack 

To  make  a  loathsonke  abject  scorn  of  me  : 

Bat  with  these  nails  Til  pluck  out  those  £alse 

eyes. 

Hat  woukl  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

Adr.  O  bhid  him.  bhid  him  i  let  him  not 

come  near  me.  [within  hhn. 

PimdL  More  company !  the  fiend  is  strong 

Enter  Assistants. 
Lme,  Ah  roe,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan 
bek>oks! 
Pbdi  Mi/ Assistants  dind  Ant,  £.  and  Dro.  E. 
Ami.  £.  What,  will  you  murder  me?  Thou 
gaoler,  thou« 
I UB  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

Of'  Masters,  let  him  go  : 

He  B  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 
Pindk.  Go  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic 
too.  [officer? 

Adr.  What  wilt    thou   do,   thou  peevish 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
I>o  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Cf.  He  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 
Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee  ere  I  go  from 
thee: 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor,  [it 

And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey 'd 
Home  to  my  house.    O  most  imhappy  day  1 
Ah^.  £.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 
Or9.  £,  Master,  I  am  here  entered  in  bond 
for  you.  [dost  thou  mad  me  ? 

Amt.  E.  Out  on  thee,   villain  I  wherefore 
Oro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  be 
C7.  the  devil !  [mad,  good  master ; 

Luc.  God  hdp,  poor  souls,  how  klly  do  they 

talk! 
Adr,  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you 
■nh  me.—        [Exeunt  Pinch  and  Assistants 
with  Ant.  E.  and  Dro.  E. 
^Say  now.  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 
Of  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith  ;  do  you  know 
him?  (he  owes? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man«    What  is  the  sum 
Of.  Two  hundred  ducats. 
Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

C^.  Doe  for  a  chain  your  husband  had  of 
him.  [had  it  not. 

Adr,  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but 
Cffur.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage, 
to-day 


Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring,— 
The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now, — 
Straight  after  did  I  meet  him  with  a  dhain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it. 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith 
1  long  to  know  the  truth  thereof  at  large,  [is  : 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of 
Sjrracuse,  with  rapiers  drawn. 
Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose 
again.  [call  more  help, 

Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords.  Let's 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Of.  Away!  they'll  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Adriana.  Luciana,  the  Courtezan, 
and  Officer. 
Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of 
swords.  [ran  from  you. 

Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our 
stuff  from  thence  : 
I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night ;  they 
will  surely  do  us  no  harm  :  you  saw  Siey  speak 
us  fair,  give  us  gold :  methinks  they  are  such 
a  gentle  nation,  that,  but  for  the  mountain  of 
mad  flesh  that  claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and  turn 
witch.  [town ; 

Ant.  5.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1.— Be/ore  an  Abbey. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd 
But.  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me.  [you  ; 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the 
dty? 

An/^.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city  : 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  lime. 

Mer.  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he 
walks. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  Dromio  of 
Syracuse.  [neck, 

Ang.  'Tis  so  ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me.  I'll  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much  [trouble  ; 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and 
And,  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who.  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day  : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me ;  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant,  S,  I  think  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 
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Mer,  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir,  and  forswore 
it  too.  [swear  it  ? 

Ant.  •S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it  or  for- 

Mer,  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  know'st,  did 
hear  thee. 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch  !  'tis  pity  tl^at  thou  liv*st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort,  [thus : 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me 
I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Mer.  1  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

\They  draw. 

Enter  Adriana^  Luciana.  Courtezan ,  and  others. 

Adr.  Hold  !  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake ! 
he  is  mad. 
Some  get  within  him  ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 

Dro.  S.  Run,  master,  run  ;  for  God's  sake, 
take  a  house ! 
This  is  some  priory  :--in,  or  we  are  spoil' d. 
[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Dro.  S.  into  the  Abbey. 
Enter  the  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people.    Wherefore  throng 
you  hither  ?  [hence. 

Adr,  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on 
him.  [the  man? 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour, 
sad. 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by 
wreck  at  sea? 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men. 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  Uberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love  that  drew  hi  m  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did.  [him. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private.  [me. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  Ijut  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference  : 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company.  I  often  glanc'd  at  it : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad.  [mad  : 

Abb.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  rail- 
in?. 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 


Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc  d  with  thy  up- 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions,  [braidings  : 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred  ; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hinder'd, by  thy 

brawls : 
Swoet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair ; 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturo'd,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast  : 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar  d  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  miklly. 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and 

wildly. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answeroot? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No ;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  llien,  let  your  servants  bring  iny  hus- 
band forth.  [titary. 

Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  sane- 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness  ;  for  it  is  my  office 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself ; 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  hin^tir 
Till  I  have  us'd  the  approved  means  I  h£re. 
With  wholesome   syrups,   drugs,  and   lioly 

prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again  : 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order : 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  l^us- 
band  here : 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart :  thou  shall  not 
have  him.  [Exit, 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  in- 
dignity, [feet, 

Adr.  Come,  go  :  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither. 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Sec.  Mer,  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points 
at  five : 
Anon,  I'm  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  vale. 
The  place  of  death  and  sorry  execution. 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause? 

Sec.  Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay     [merchant. 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  offence,    [his  death. 

Ang.  See  where  they  come :  we  will  behoUL 
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L.Me,  Kned  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the 
abbey. 
Bnier  I>ake  attatdid;  i£geon  hart-headed; 
-mith  the  Headsman  and  other  Officers. 
Ouke.  Yet  once  agaih  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him, 
He  sfaaU  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 
Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the 

abbess! 
I>uke.  She  b  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady: 
It  cannof  be  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 
yidr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus, 
my  husband. 
IVhom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters, — ^this  ill  day 
A  xDOSt  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him ; 
That   desperately   he   hurried    through    the 

street,— 
"With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he, — 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
^  Tusbing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  anything  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home. 
Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fuiy  had  committed. 
Anon.  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape, 
He  broke  firom  those  that  had  the  guard  of 

him; 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,   with  drawn 

swords, 
Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  came  again  to  bind  them .    Then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them  ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him 
hence.  [mand 

Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  corn- 
Let  faim  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence 
for  help. 
Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in 
my  wars; 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  roaster  of  thy  bed. 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  cotUd. 
Go^  some  of  you.  knock  at  the  abbey  gate. 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. 
I  will  determine  this  before  I  stir. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Sero.  O  mistress,  mistress  1  shift  and  save 
yourself  I 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beuen  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor. 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands 

of  fire; 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the 

while 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  like  a  fool ; 
•And  suxe,  unless  you  send  some  present  help. 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 


Adr,  Peace,  fool  I  thy  master  and  his  man 
are  here. 
And  that  is  false  thoii  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  trae ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  hecan  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

[Cry  within. 

Hark,  hark !  I  hear  him.  mistress :  fly,  be  gone  1 

Duhe.  Come,  stand  by  me  ;  fear  nothing. — 

Guard  with  halberds  I 
Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  mv  husband  :    Witness 
That  he  is  borne  about  mvisible  :  [you, 

Even  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here-; 
And  now  he's  there,  past  thought  ot  human 

reason. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  Dromio  of 
Ephesus. 
Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke  1    O 
grant  me  jusdce  1 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee. 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life  ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  iustice. 
yEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make 
me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio  I 
Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that 
woman  there  1 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife, 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonour'd  me. 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury : 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong  [me. 

That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on 
Duke.  Discover  how.  and  thou  shalt  find  me 
just  [doors  upon  me. 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the 
While  she  with  harlots  feasted  in  my  house, 
Duke.  A  grievous  fault. — Say,  woman,  didst 
'thou  so?  [my  sister, 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord :  myself,  he,  and 
To-day  did  dine  together.    So  befall  my  soul. 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal  1 
Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on 
night. 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 
Ang.  O  perjur'd  woman  1    They  are  both 
forsworn : 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant.  E.  My  liege.  I  am  advised  what  I  say  ; 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash,  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  Icx^k'd  me  out  this  day  from 
dinner :  [her. 

That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then  ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him, 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman,  [down. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me 
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That  I  this  day  of  him  recdv'd  the  chain, 
WTuch,  God  he  knows.  I  saw  not :  for  the 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer.  [which 

I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats :  he  with  none  retum'd. 
Then  fairly  I  bespoke  the  officer 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  bouse. 
By  the  way  we  met 

My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 
Of  vile  confederates.    Along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fac'd 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank,         [villain, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.    This  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer  ; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feding  my  pulse, 
And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  out -facing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  possess'd.    Then,  altogether 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
They  left  me  and  my  man,  both  baimd  to- 
gether ;  [sunder, 
Till,  rnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in 
I  gain  d  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace  ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness 

with  him,  [out. 

That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or 
no?  [in  here, 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord  ;  and  when  he  ran 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Sec.  Mer.  Besides,   I  will  be  sworn  these 
ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart : 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you  ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey 

walls ; 

Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me 

I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  I 

And  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal,  [this ! 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have 

been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  cokily : 
You  say  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying.    Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  din^  with  her  there,  at  the 
Porcupine.  [that  ring. 

C<mr.  He  did  ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd 

Ant.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege ;  this  ring  I  had 
of  her.  [here  ? 

Duke.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey 

Cfur.  As  sure,  my  li^e,  as  I  do  see  3rour 
grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange.— Go  call  the 
abbess  hither.        [Exit  an  Attendant 


I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

yEge.    Most  mighty  duke,   vouchsafe   me 
speak  a  wotd : 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  ipy  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me.    [wilt. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thoa 

<Ege.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  called  Anti- 
pholus? 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bond- 
man, sir ; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'din  twomy  oords: 
Now  am  I  Dromio.  and  his  man,  unbound. 

/Ei^e.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember 
me.  [^o«: 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remembei,  sir,  by 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me?  jroa 
know  me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

^ge.  O,  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you 

saw  me  last ; 

And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand, 

Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face  : 

But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

yEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

ARge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir ;  but  1  am  sure  I  do  not  ; 
and  whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now 
bound  to  believe  him. 

^ge.  Not  know  my  voice  ?    O,  time's  ex- 
tremity 1 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  fitted  my  poor 

tongue 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grainM  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left. 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear  : 
All  these  old  witnesses — I  cannot  err — 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

^ge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracu.sa. 
boy. 
Thou  know'st  we  parted :  but  perhaps,  myson. 
Thou  sbam'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  knows  me 
in  the  city. 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so  : 
I  ne'er  saw  Svracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Sjrracusa. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangen  make  thee  dote. 
Re-enter  Abbess,  witk  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb.  Mostmigfatyduke,  behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All gather  t»  see  kirn. 
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Air.  1  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eves  de- 
ceive me  !  [other ; 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the 
keA  so  of  these  :  which  b  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?    Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dr9.  S.  I.  sir,  am  Dromio :  command  him 
away.  [stay. 

Dro,  E.  I.  sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me 

Ami.  S.  iGgeon,  art  thou  not  ?  or  else  his 
ghost?  [him  here? 

Dr9.  S.  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound 

AM.  Whoever  bound  htm.  I  will  loose  his 
Aod  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty.      [bonds, 
Sp-rak,  old  Mgeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  called  ^Emilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons : 

0.  if  dwo  be'st  the  same  i£geon,  speak, 
Aad  speak  unto  the  same  v£milia  I 

j€g*.  If  1  dream  not,  thou  art  iEmilia : 
If  tboo  art  she,  tell  me  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fetal  raft  ? 

AM.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up  ; 
Bat  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
hf  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
.\ad  tne  tlicy  left  with  those  of  £pidamnum. 
Mrliat  then  became  of  them.  I  cannot  tell ; 

1.  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in.    [right : 
DuJkt.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story 

These  two  Antipholuses,  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance. — 
Besides  ber  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea  ; — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children, 
Whkh  accidentally  are  met'together ; — 
Aitipbohts,  thou  cam'st  from  Codnth  first  ? 

Am/.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I :  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

DmJkt   5)(ay.  stand  apart ;  I  know  not  which 
is  which.  [gracious  lord, — 

Ami.  E.  I   came  from  Corinth,   my  most 

Dr9.  E.  And  I  with  him.  [famous  warrior. 

Ami.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most 
Doke  Menapbon.  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me 

Ami.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress.  [to-day  ? 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ! 

Ami.  E.  No  ;  I  say  nay  to  that.  [so ; 

Amt.  5.  And  so  do  I  ;  yet  did  she  calf  me 
Aad  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother.— What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good  ; 
[/this  be  not  a  dream  1  see  and  hear,  [of  me. 

Amg.  That  is  the  chain,  sh-,  which  you  had 

Ami.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

Ami.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrest- 
ed «e. 

Amg.  I  think  I  dkl.  sir  ;  I  deny  it  not        | 


Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio  ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  £.  No,  none  by  me.  [from  you. 

Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  received 
And  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  see,  we  stiil  did  meet  each  other's  man  ; 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me  ; 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose,    [here. 

Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  mv  father 

Duke   It  shall  not  need ;  thy  father  hath  his 
life.  [you. 

Cour.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from 

Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks 
for  my  good  cheer. 

Abb.  RenownM  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here,         [pains 
And  hear  at  laige  discoursed  all  our  fortunes; — 
And  all  that  are  assembled  in  this  place. 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffer'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  make  fiill  satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons  ;  nor,  till  this  present  hour, 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered. — 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity  1  [feast. 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart ;  I'll  gossip  at  this 

\Exeunl  Duke,  Abbess,  iEgeon,  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Angelo,  and  Attendants. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from 
shipboard  ?  [thou  embark'd  ? 

Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  sttiff  of  mine  hast 

Dro.  S.  Your  goods  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in 
the  Centaur.  [master,  Dromio : 

Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me.  —  I  am  your 
Come,  go  with  us  ;  we'll  look  to  that  anon  : 
Ejnbrace  thy  brother  there ;  rejoice  with  him. 
[Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  Ant.  E.^  Adr.  and  Luc. 

Dro,  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's 
house. 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and 
not  my  brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping? 

Dro.  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Dro.  E.  That's  a  question :  how  shall  we 
tiy  it  ?  [then  lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  S.  We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then,  thus  :  [brother ; 

We  came  into  the  world  like  brother  and 
And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  be- 
fore another.  \Exemnt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  o/Amgon, 
Don  John,  Ais  bastard  Brother. 
Claudio,  ayoungLordofYXoxeDOt,  \  favourites 
Benedick,  a  voung  Gentleman  of  \  of  Don 
Padua,  J    Pedro. 

Leonato,  Governor  of  HiesAiOu 
Antonio,  his  Brother, 
Baltharar,  attendant  on  Don  Pedro. 


cSS^e/  \Mi^'  ofT>on  John. 


Friar. 

A  Sexton. 

A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 

Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

UreiSr*'  }  ^'^'»'^^«*^''*  attending  om  Hera 
Messengers,  Watch,  Attendants,  &c 


Scene,— Messina. 


ACT  L 

Scene  I. — Grounds  adjoining  Leonato's 
House, 

Enter  Leonato.  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  with 
a  Messenger. 

Leon,  I  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro 
of  Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this  :  he  was  not 
three  leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gendemen  have  you  lost 
in  this  action  ? 

Mess,  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the 
achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find 
here,  that  Don  Pedro  hath  bestowed  much 
honour  on  a  young  Florentine,  called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro.  He  hath  borne 
himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age  ;  doing, 
in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion  :  he 
hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expectation,  than 
you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

ZM}n.  He  hath  an  uDcle  here  in  Messina 
will  be  very  much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters, 
and  there  appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so 
much,  that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest 
enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness. 

Leon.  E>id  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess,  In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness :  there 
are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so 
washed.  How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at 
joy.  than  to  joy  at  weeping  ! 

Beat.  I  pray  you  is  signior  Montanto  re- 
turned from  the  wars  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady: 
there  was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for.  niece  ? 

Hero,  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua.  [as  ever  he  was. 

Mess,  O,  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleasant 


Beat,  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina, 
and  challenged  Cupid  at  the  flight ;  and  my 
uncle's  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed 
for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at  the  bird- 
bolt. — I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed 
and  eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath 
he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all 
of  his  killing. 

Leon,  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedidc 
too  much ;  but  he'U  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt 
it  not. 

Mas,  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady, 
in  these  wars. 

Beat,  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath 
holp  to  eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  treocber- 
man  ;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess,  And  a  good  soldier,  too.  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady  ; — ^but 
what  is  he  to  a  lord  ? 

Mess,  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man  ; 
stuffed  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed  ;  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuffed  man :  but  for  the  stuffing— WcD,  we 
are  all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet,  but  there's 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that !  In 
our  last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halt- 
ing off,  and  now  is  the  whole  roan  governed 
with  one :  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to 
keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  his  horse  ;  for  it 
is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known 
a  reasonable  creature. — Who  is  his  companion 
now?  He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn 
brother. 

Mess.  Is't  possible? 

Bent.  Very  easily  possible:  he  wears  his 
faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.        [your  books. 

Mas»  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in 
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Beat,  No ;  an*  he  were,  I  would  bum  my 
study.  But  I  pniy  you,  who  is  his  compan- 
ion? Is  there  no  youne  squarer  now,  that 
will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil  ? 

Meis,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the 
right  Doble  Claudio. 

Beat^  O  Lord  i  he  will  hang  upon  him  like 
a  **?*-««<» :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pesti- 
lence, and  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God 
h^  the  noble  Claudio  1  if  he  have  caught  the 
Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  poimd 
ere  be  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Btat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Ix9K.  You  will  ne'er  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat,  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess,  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 
EmStr  Don  Pedro,  Don  John.  Claudio,  Bene- 
dick, and  Balthazar. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  you  are 
ooioe  to  meet  your  trouble  :  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

luoK.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in 
the  likeness  of  your  grace :  for  trouble  being 
gone,  comfort  should  remain  ;  but  when  you 
depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness 
takes  its  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too 
willingly.  —  I  think  this  is  your  daughter. 

[so. 

Le9m.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me 

Bene.  Were   you   in  doubt,  sir,  that  you 
asked  her? 

Leon.  Signior  Bentidick,  no ;  for  then  you 
were  a  child. 

/>.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. 
Truly,  the  lady  fathers  herself. —  Be  happy, 
bdy ;  for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
wookl  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for 
aS  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking, 
agnior  Benedick :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  I  are 
yott  yet  living? 

Biitt.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while 
sbe  bath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior 
Benedick?  ^Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to 
d^ain,  ifyou  come  in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.— But  it 
K  certain  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you 
excepted :  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart ;  for,  truly, 
I  love  none. 

BeaL  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they 
^^onld  else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pemi- 
cious  suitor.  I  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood, 
I  am  of  your  humour  for  that :  I  had  rather 
l>ear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a  man  swear 
he  loves  me. 

Bern.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
wind !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape 
a  predestinate  scratched  face. 


Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse, 
an't  were  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene,  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours. 

Bene,  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of 
vour  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But 
keep  your  way,  o'  God's  name  :  I  have  done. 

Beat,  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I 
know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, 
— signior  Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my 
dear  friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I 
tell  him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month ; 
and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  de- 
tain us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite, 
but  prays  Irom  his  heart. 

Leon,  If  you  swear,  m^  lord,  you  shall  not 
be  forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my 
lord :  being  reconciled  to  the  prince  your 
brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D,  Pedro,  Your  hand,  Leonato,  we  will  go 
together. 

{Exeunt  all  hut  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud,  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daugh- 
ter of  signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene,  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 

Bene,  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest 
man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ; 
or  would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud,  No;  I  pray  thoe,  speak  in  sober 
judgment. 

Bene,  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she's  too  low 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise, 
and  too  little  for  a  great  praise :  only  this 
commendation  I  can  afford  her ;  that  were 
she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome  ; 
and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not 
like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray 
thee,  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene,  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  Inquire 
after  her? 

Claud,  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene,  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you 
play  the  flouting  jack  ;  to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a 
good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter? 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to 
go  in  the  song  ? 

Claud,  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and 
I  see  no  such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an' 
she  were  not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds 
her  as  much  in  beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  doth 
the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope,  you  have 
no  intent  to  turn  husbaiKl,  have  you  ? 

Claud,  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though 
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1  had  sworn  to  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be 
my  wife. 

Bene.  Is't  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?  Hath  not 
the  world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap 
with  suspicion  ?  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor 
of  threescore  again  ?  Go  to,  i'  faith  ;  an'  thou 
wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear 
the  print  of  it.  and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look, 
Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 
Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  you  follow  not  to  Leonatos?  fme  to  tell. 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain 

Z>.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Count  Claudio  :  I  can  be 
secret  as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think 
so ;  but  on  my  allegiance, — mark  you  this, 
on  my  allegiance, — He  is  in  love.  With  who? 
— now  that  is  your  grace's  part. — Mark,  how 
short  his  answer  is ; — with  Hero,  Leonatos 
short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so.  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord  :  it  is  not 
so,  nor  'twas  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid 
it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly, 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the 
lady  is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my 
lord.  I  s[>oke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be 
loved,  nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is 
the  opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  : 
I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate 
heretic  in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part, 
but  in  the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her ;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give 
her  most  humble  thanks  :  but  that  I  will  Imve 
a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my 
bugle  in  ah  invisible  bald  rick,  all  women  shall 
panion  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the 
right  to  trust  none  :  and  the  fine  is,  (for  which 
I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look 
pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with 
hunger,  my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove  that 
ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get 
again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with 
a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the 
door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of  blind 
Cupid. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from 
this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 


Bene.  If  I  do.  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a 
cat,  and  shoot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let 
him  be  clam>ed  on  the  shoulder,  and  called 
Adam.  De  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try  : 
"In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke." 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may  ;  but  if  ever  the 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's 
horns,  and  set  thfem  in  my  forehead  :  and  let 
me  be  vilely  painted  ;  and  in  such  great  letters 
as  they  write,  "Here  is  good  horse  to  hire," 
let  them  signify  under  my  sign, — "  Here  you 
may  see  Benedick  the  married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou 
wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all 
his  quiver  in  Venice,  thou  wilt,  quake  for  this 
shortly. 

Bene.    I  look  for  an  earthquake,  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with 
the  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  signior 
Benedick,  repair  to  Leonato's :  commend  noe 
to  him,  and  tell  him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  sup- 
per ;  for  indeed  he  hath  made  great  prepara- 
tion. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  la  me 
for  such  an  embassage  ;  and  so  I  commit 
you —  [house,  if  I  had  it, — 

Claud,  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July ;  your  loving 
friend,  Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The 
body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded 
with  fragments,  and  the  guards  axe  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither  :  ere -you  flout  old  ends  any 
further,  examine  your  conscience :  and  so  I 
leave  you.  \Rxit, 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may 
do  me  good.  [it  but  how. 

D.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach :  teac^ 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  leara 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D,  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero ;  she's  his 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ?        [only  heir  : 

Claud,  O.  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  : 
But  now  I  am  return 'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  yoimg  Hero  is. 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.    Was't  not  to  this 

end 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  sloiy  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  I 
But  lest  my  Uking  might  too  sudden  \ 
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1  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 
D.  Pedro,   What  need  the  bridge  mach 
broader  than  the  flood? 
The  {fiifest  gnmt  is  the  necessity :        povest ; 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  'tis  once,  thou 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  (ell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  undasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale : 
Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break  ; 
And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
lo  practice  let  us  put  it  presendy.      \^Exeunt, 

SctME  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House, 
EnUr  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

iMm.  How  now,  brother !  Where  is  my 
ccssin,  your  son?  Hath  he  provided  this 
■asic? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But.  bro- 
ther. I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet 
(iretfflt  not  of.        Leon..  Are  they  good  ? 

AnL  As  the  event  stamps  them  :  but  they 
baie  a  good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward. 
The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a 
thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus 
Boeh  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine :  the  prince 
discovered  to  Claudio  Xhat  he  loved  my  niece 
«w  danghter.  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it 
this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her 
Mcocdant.  be  meant  to  take  the  present  time 
by  (be  top.  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Uam,  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you 
(his? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fiellow  :  I  will  send  for 
him :  apd  question  him  vourself. 

Leem,  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream, 
tai  it  appear  itself;  but  I  will  acquaint  my 
dngbter  withal,  .that  she  may  be  the  better 
pre^red  for  an  answer,  if  poradventure  this 
be  true.  Go  you,  and  tell  her  of  it.  \Several 
ftrsms  cross  tht  stage,]  Cousins,  you  know 
•bat  3fou  have  to  do.---0,  I  cry  you  mercy, 
friend ;  go  you  with  me,  and  I  wdl  use  your 
AilL— Good  cousins,  have  a  care  of  this  busy 
inc.  [Exeunt. 

ScEME  in  —  Another  Room  in  Leonato's 

House. 

Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Cm.  What  the  good-year,  my  lord  I  why 
«t  you  thus  out  of  measur;  sad  ? 

O.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occa- 
uoo  that  braxis,  therefore  the  sadness  is  with- 
oQt  limit. 

Con,  You  should  hear  reason. 

D,  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what 
^'liwimt  briageth  it  ?  [sufferance. 

Cm.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  pcuient 

O.  Jfihn.  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as 
thoa  sa/st  thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest 
*^oat  to  apply  a  moial  medidne  to  a  mortify- 


ing mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am  :  I 
must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at 
no  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and 
wait  for  no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am 
drowsy,  and  tend  on  no  man's  business  ;  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man  in  his 
humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full 
show  of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  con- 
trolment.  You  have  of  late  stood  out  against 
your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into 
his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should 
take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather  that 
you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that  you  frame 
the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

D.  John,  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a 
hedge,  than  a  rose  in  his  grace  ;  and  it  better 
fits  my  blood  to  be  disdained  of  all.  than  to 
fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any:  in 
this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering 
honest  man.  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am  a 
plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a 
muz2le,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog  ;  there- 
fore I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage. 
If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my 
liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking :  in  the  mean 
time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to 
alter  me. 

Con,  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  dis- 
content ? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  ir,  for  I  use  it 
only. — Who  comes  here  ?  [Enter  Borachio.] 
What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper : 
the  prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained 
by  Leonato ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence 
of  an  intended  marriage. 

D.  John,  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to 
build  mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  a  fool, 
that  betroths  himself  to  unquietness  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John,  Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire  1  And  who,  and 
who  ?    Which  way  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Leonato. 

D,  John,  A  very  fon^'ard  March -ch  ick ! 
How  came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as 
I  was  smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the 
prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  con- 
ference :  I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras ;  and 
there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince 
should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having  ob- 
tained her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither :  this 
may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure.  That 
young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw :  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless 
myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure,  and 
will  assist  me?       Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D,  John,  Let  us  to  the  great  supper :  their 
cheer  is  the  greater,   that    I   am  subdued. 
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Would  the  cook  were  of  my  mind  1— Shall  we 
go  prove  what's  to  be  done? 
Bora,  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— ^  Hall  in  Leonato's  House, 

Enter  Leooato»  Antonio,  Hero.  Beatrice,  and 
others. 

Leon,  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant,  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat,  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I 
never  can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an 
hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  aveiy  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were 
made  just  in  the  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick  :  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and 
says  nothing ;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's 
eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Leon.  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue 
in  count  John's  mouthy  and  half  count  John's 
melancholy  in  signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot, 
uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a 
man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if 
he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never 
get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of 
thy  tongue.        Ant.  In  faith  she  is  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst :  I  shall 
lessen  God's  sending  that  way  ;  for  it  is  said, 
••  God  sends  a  curst  cow  short  horns  ; "  but  to 
a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst.  God  will  send 
you  no  horns? 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband  ;  for 
the  which  blessing  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees 
every  morning  and  evening.  Lord  I  I  could 
not  endorc  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face  :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

Leon,  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that 
hath  no  beard. 

Beat,  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress 
him  in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  wait 
ing-gentlewoman  ?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is 
more  than  a  youth  ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard 
is  less  than  a  man :  and  he  that  is  more  than 
a  youth  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less  than 
a  man,  I  am  not  for  him :  therefore  I  will  even 
take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bearward.  and 
lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well,  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate  ;  and  there  will 
the  devil  meet  me.  like  an  old  cuckold,  with 
horns  on  his  head,  and  say,  "Get  you  to 
heaven.  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven  ;  here's  no 
place  for  you  maids : "  so  deliver  I  up  my 
apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter ;  for  the  heavens 
he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there 
live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 


Ant.  [To  Hero.]  Well,  niece.  I  trust  you 
will  be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes.  faith  ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to 
make  courtesy,  and  sav.  "  Father,  as  it  please 
you  :  "—but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be 
a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
courtesy,  and  say.  "  Father,  as  it  please  me." 

Leon.  Well,  niece.  I  hope  to  see  you  one 
day  fitted  with  a  husband. 

Beat,  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a 
woman  to  be  over-mastered  with  a  piece  of 
valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of^  her  life 
to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl?  No,  uncle.  I'll 
none :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren ;  and 
truly.  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon,  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you : 
if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you 
know  your  answer. 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time :  if  the 
prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is 
measure  in  everything,  and  so  dance  out  the 
answer.  For,  hear  me.  Hero  :  —  wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig.  a 
measure,  and  a  dnque-pace  :  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  b'ke  a  Scotch  jig,  aiKl  full  as 
fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly -modest,  as 
a  measure,  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and 
then  comes  repentance,  and.  with  his  bad 
legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and 
faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave,     [shrewdly. 

Leon,     Cousin,    you    apprehend    passing 

Beat.  I  have  a  gcxxi  eye,  uncle  ;  I  can  see 
a  church  bv  daylight.  [make  good  room. 

Leon,  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother : 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,   Benedick.  Bal- 
thazar,  Don  John,    Borachio.    Margaret. 

Ursula,  and  others,  masked. 

D,  Pedro,  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with 
your  friend  ? 

Hero:  So  ]rou  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly, 
and  say  nothing.  I  am  yours  for  the  vralk ; 
and  especially  when  I  walk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so.  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero,  When  I  like  your  favour :  for  God 
defend  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case  1 

D,  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof; 
within  the  house  is  Jove.  [thatch'd. 

Hero,  Why.   then,   your  visor  snould  be 

D,  Pedro,  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

.  f  Takes  her  aside. 

Bene,  Well,  I  would  )rou  did  like  me. 

Marg,  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake : 
for  I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene,  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene,  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers 
may  cry  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 
.  Balth.  Amen. 

Marg^  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight. 
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when  the  danoe  is  done  1  —  Answer,  clerk. 

Baltk.  No  more  words:  the  clerk  is  an- 
swered, [signior  Antonio. 

Urs»  I  know  you  well  enough!  you  are 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not.  Thead. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your 

A»L  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs,  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  un- 
les  you  were  the  very  man.  Here's  his  dry 
hand  up  and  down :  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs,  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  you  by  your  excellent  wit  ?  Can  virtue 
hide  itself?  Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he  :  gnu:es 
will  appear,  and  there's  an  end. 

Beat,  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Btat.  Nor  will  you  not  teU  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bau.  Not  now. 

Bioi.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  **  Hundred  Merry 
7ai^."--Well.  this  was  signior  Benedick  that 
aud  so.  Bene.  What's  he  ? 

Beat,  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  yon  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,'  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very 
dull  fool ;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impos- 
sble  slanders :  none  but  libertines  delight  in 
him ;  and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit, 
but  in  his  villainy  ;  for  he  both  pleases  men 
and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him 
aod  beat  him.  I'm  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I 
woold  he  had  boarded  me  1 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell 
him  what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do  :  he'll  but  breaka  comparison 
or  two  on  me;  which,  peradventure,  not 
marked,  or  not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into 
melancholy;  and  then  there's  a  partridge' 
wuig  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that 
night.  [Music  within.]  We  must  follow  the 
leaders.  Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will 
leave  them  at  the  next  turning. 

[Dance :  then  exeunt  all  but  Don  John. 
Borachio,  and  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on 
Hero,  and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break 
with  him  about  it ;  The  ladies  follow  her,  and 
hot  one  visor  remains.  [by  his  bearing. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio  :  I  know  him 

D.  Jotm.  Are  not  you  ^ignior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well ;  I  am  he. 

D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my 
biodier  in  his  love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero ; 
I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her ;  she  is  no 
equal  for  his  birth  :  you  may  do  the  part  of  an 
honest  man  in  it. 
Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her? 

D.  John,  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would 

many  her  to-night. 


D.-  John,  Come,  let  us'to  the  banquet. 

\Excunt  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

Claud.  Tiius  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  df  Claudio. 
'Tis  certain  so : — ^the  prince  woos  fpr  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things. 
Save  in  the  office  and  afBfurs  of  love ; 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues; 
Let  every  eye  n^otiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent ;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charmsfaith  melteth  into  blood. 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof,      [Hero ! 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.     Farewell,  therefore. 
Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene,  Count  Claudio  ? 

Claud,  Yea.  the  same. 

Bene,  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud.  Whither? 

Bene,  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your 
own  business,  count.  What  fashion  will  you 
wear  the  garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like 
a  usurer's  chain  ?  or  under  your  arm,  like  a 
lieutenant's  scarf  ?  You  must  wear  it  one  way, 
for  the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud,  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bene,  Why,  that's  spoken  like  an  honest 
drover :  so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you 
think  the  prince  would  have  served  you  thus  ? 

Claud,  I  pray  you  leave  me. 

Bene.  Hot  now  you  strike  like  the  blind 
man  :  'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and 
you'll  beat  the  post. 

Claud,  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you. 

[Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl  I  Now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges. — But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice 
shoiild  know  me.  and  not  know  me  I  The 
prince's  fool  I — Ha !  it  may  be  I  go  under 
that  title,  because  I  am  merry. — ^Yea,  but  so  ; 
I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong  ;  I  am  not  so  re- 
puted :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition 
of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world  into  her 
person,  and  so  gives  me  out.  Well,  I'll  be  re- 
venged as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D,  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where's  the  count  ? 
Did  you  see  him  ? 

Bene,  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the 
part  of  lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as 
melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren  :  I  told 
him.  and  I  think  I  told  him  true,  that  your 
grace  had  got  the  good-will  of  this  young 
lady ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company  to  a 
willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garluid,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as 
being  worthy  to  be  whipped.  [fault  ? 

D,  Pedro.  To   be  whipped  1     Whats  his 

Ben€,  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy ; 
who,  being  overjoy 'd  with  finding  a  bird's 
nest,  shows  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  trans- 
gression?   The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene,  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod  had 
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been  made,  and  the  garland  too  ;  for  the  gar- 
land he  might  have  worn  himself,  and  the  rod 
he  might  have  bestowed  on  you,  wix>.  as  I 
take  it.  have  stolen  his  bird's  nest. 

D.  Ptdro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing, 
and  restore' them  to  the  owner. 

Beru.  If  their  singing  answer  your  sajring. 
by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  I1ie  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel 
to  you  :  the  gentleman  that  danced  with  her, 
told  her  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene,  O.  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block  !  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf 
on  it.  would  have  answered  her ;  my  very  visor 
began  to  assume  life,  and  scold  with  her.  She 
told  me,  not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that 
I  was  the  prince's  jester ;  that  I  was  duller 
than  a  great  thaw ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest, 
with  such  impossible  conveyance  upon  me. 
that  I  stood  Uke  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs  :  if  her  breath 
were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations»  there  were 
no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the 
north  star.  I  would  not  marry  her.  though 
she  were  endovred  with  all  that  Adam  had  left 
him  before  he  transgressed  :  she  would  have 
made  Hercules  have  turned  spit,  yea,  and 
have  cleft  his  dub  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come, 
talk  not  of  her  ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal 
At^  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to  God  some 
scholar  would  conjure  her;  for  certainly, 
while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  Uve  as  quiet  in 
hell  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people  sin  upon 
purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither ;  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturixuion 
follow  her. 

Re^mUr  Claudio.  Beatrice,  Hero,  and 
Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  Look,  here  ^e  comes. 

Bent,  Will  your  grace  command  me  any 
service  to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the 
slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes  that  you 
can  devise  to  send  me  on  ;  I  will  fetch  you  a 
toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia ; 
bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ; 
fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard  ; 
do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies. — ^rather 
than  hoU  three  words'  conference  with  this 
harpy.    You  have  no  employn»cnt  for  roe  ? 

D.  Pedro,  None,  but  to  desire  your  good 
company. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not : 
I  cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  {Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ;  you  have 
lost  the  heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhite  ; 
and  1  gave  him  use  for  it. — a  double  heart  for 
a  single  one :  marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of 
me  with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may 
well  say  I  have  lost  it 

D.  Pedrtf.  You  have  put  him  down*  lady, 
you  have  put  him  down. 

Beat,  So  I  would  not  he  shoukl  do  me,  my 


lord,  lest  ( shoukl  prove  the  mother  of  fools. 
— I  have  brought  count  Claudio.  whom  you 
sent  me  to  seek. 

D,  Pedro.  Why,  bow  now.  count !  where- 
fore are  you  sad  ?    Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then?    Sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat,  The  count  is  neither  sad.  nor  sick, 
nor  merry,  luyr  well ;  but  ci\il,  count ;  ci^il  as 
an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  com- 
plexion. 

D.  Pedro,  Y  £uth.  lady.  I  think  your  blaaon 
to  be  true  ;  though.  Ill  bie  sworn,  if  he  be  so. 
his  conceit  is  i^st.  Here,  Claudio.  I  have 
wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fiiir  He.-o  is  won  :  1 
have  broke  with  her  father,  and  his  good-will 
obtained  :  name  the  day  of  marriage,  and 
God  give  thee  joy ! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and 
with  her  my  fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made 
the  match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it  I 

Beat,  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
joy :  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how 
much.  Lady,  as  you  are  mine.  I  am  yours  : 
I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the 
exchange. 

Beat,  Speak,  cousin  ;  or.  if  you  cannot, 
stop  his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him 
speak  neither.  [heart. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  ]rou  have  a  merry 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool, 
it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care — My  cousin 
tells  him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud,  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance  !  Thus  goes 
every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
bunied  :  I  may  sit  in  a  comer,  and  cry  heigh- 
ho  for  a  husband  !       • 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your 
Cither's  getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a 
brother  Uke  you  ?  Your  fjeuher  got  excellent 
husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have 
another  for  working-days :  your  grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day.  But.  I  beseech  your 
grace,  pardon  me ;  I  was  bora  to  speak  all 
mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro,  Your  silenoe  most  offends  roe. 
and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of 
question,  you  were  born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat,  No.  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried  ; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under 
that  was  1  bom.— Cousins,  God  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon,  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  imde. — By  your 
grace's  pardon.  [Exit, 

D.  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
ladv. 

Leon,  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  ele- 
ment in  her,  my  lord  :  she  is  De\'er  sad.  b^t 
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when  she  sleeps  ;  and  not  ever  sad  then  ;  for 
I  bavft  heard  my  dau^ter  say,  she  hath  often 
dreamed  of  unhappmess,  and  vvaked  herself 
«ub  Uughtng.  [a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of 

Uon,  O.  by  no  means :  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit.  [Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for 

Leon.  O  Loni,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
wedc  married,  they  woukl  talk  themselves  mad ! 

D.  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you 
to  |o  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord  :  time  goes  on 
cratches  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which 
»  bence  a  just  seven-night ;  and  a  time  too 
brief;  too.  to  have  all  thmgs  answer  my  mind. 

D  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so 
loog  a  breathing :  but,  I  warrant  thee.  Claudio. 
the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in 
the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules'  labours: 
which  is,  to  bring  signior  Benedick  and  the 
bdy  Beatrice  into  a  moimtain  of  affection,  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a 
natch ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if 
nw  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as 
I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon.  Mv  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
Be  ten  nights'  watchings. 

CUud.  And  I.  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you,  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  ofBce,  my  lord, 
to  help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
foUest  husband  that  I  know.  Thus  (ar  can  I 
praise  him ;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,  of  ap- 
proved valour,  and  confirmed  honesty.  I  will 
teadi  yon  how  to  humour  your  cousin,  that 
she  shall  (all  in  love  with  Benedick  ;— and  I, 
with  youi  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
<fidc  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his 
queasy  stomach,  be  shall  fall  in  love  with  Bea- 
trice. If  we  can  do  this.  Cupkl  is  no  longer 
aa  archer ;  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are 
the  only  k>ve-gods.  Go  in  with  me.  and  I 
will  teU  yoa  my  drift.  [ExeuHt. 

Scene  II. — A  mother  Room  in  Leonato's 

House.    Enitr  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so  :  the  count  Claudio  shall 
mny  the  daughter  x>f  Leonato. 

Bort.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar.  any  cross,  any  impedi- 
Bent  will  be  medidnable  to  me  :  I  am  sick  in 
displeasure  to  him  ;  and  whatsoever  comes 
ttbwart  hisafiection,  ranges  evenly  with  mine. 
How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  NoC  honestly,  my  lord  ;  but  so  co- 
«enly  that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think  I  tokl  your  lordship  a  year 
SBce,  how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Mar- 
Cveti  the  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero. 

O.  John.  I  remember. 


Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 
the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's 
chamber-window . 

D,  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the 
death  of  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to 
temper.  Go  vou  to  the  prince  your  brother  ; 
spare  not  to  tell  him.  that  he  hath  wronged  his 
honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio 
(whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up)  to 
a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  1  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to 
vex  Claudio.  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato. 
Look  you  for  anv  other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  en- 
deavour anjrthing. 

Bora.  Go,  then  ;  find  me  a  meet  hoiu*  tb 
draw  Don  Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio  alone: 
tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ; 
intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  ■ 
Claudio,  as, — in  love  of  your  brother's  honour, 
who  hath  made  this  match  ;  and  his  friend's 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with 
the  semblance  of  a  maid,— that  you  have  dis- 
covered thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe  this 
without  trial :  offer  them  instances ;  which 
shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see  me  at 
her  chamber-window ;  hear  me  call  Margaret, 
Hero  ;  hear  Margaret  term  me,  Claudio ;  and 
bring  them  to  see  this  the  very  night  before 
the  intended  wedding,  for  in  the  mean  time  I 
will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall  be 
absent ;  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth  of  Hero's  disloyahy,  that  jealousy  shaU 
be  called  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation 
overthrown. 

D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it 
can,  1  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cuiming  in  the 
working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation, 
and  my  ctuuung  shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day 
of  marriage.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick  and  a  Boy. 

Bene.  Boy!  Boy.  Signior? 

Bene.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book  ; 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that :  but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  [Exit  Boy.j  I  do 
much  wonder,  that  one  man.  seeing  how  much 
another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his 
behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love  : 
and  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  1  have  known, 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the 
drum  and  the  fife;  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe  :  I  have  known, 
when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to 
see  a  good  armour ; ,  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
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nights  awaice,  carving  the  feshion  of  a  new 
doubtlet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and 
to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man.  and  a 
soldier  ;  and  now  is  he  turned  orthographer ; 
his  words  are  a  very  fantastical  tnnquet,— just 
so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so  con- 
verted, and  see  with  these  eyes?  I'  cannot 
tell ;  I  think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love 
may  transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I'll  take 
my  oath  on  it.  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of 
roe,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One 
woman  is  fair ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise ; 
yet  I  am  well :  another  virtuous ;  yet  I  am 
well :  but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one 
woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she 
shall  be,  that's  certain  ;  wise^  or  I'll  none ; 
virtuous,  or  1*11  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or 
I'll  never  look  on  her  ;  mild,  or  come  not  near 
me ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good 
discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair 
shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please  God.  Ha! 
the  prince  and  Monsieur  Love  i  I  will  hide 
me  in  the  arbour.  [  Withdraws. 

Enter  Don  Pedro.  Leonato,  and  Claudio, 
followed  by  Balthazar  and  Musicians. 

Z>.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. — How  still  the 
evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath 
hid  himself?  [ended, 

Claud.  O,  veij  well,  my  lord  :  the  music 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  >vith  a  pennyworth. 

D,  Ped^.  Come.  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that 
song  again.  [voice 

Balih.  O,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  : — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will 
sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy  ;  yet  he  woos ; 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come  ; 

Or.  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the 
noting.  [that  he  speaks  ; 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets 
Notes,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting  !    {Music. 

Bene.  Now,   divine  air!    now  is  nis  soul 

ravish'd  ! — Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheep's  guts 

should  hale  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? — ^Well, 

a  horn  for  my  money,  when  all's  done. 

Balthazar  sin^s. 

Sigh  no  mere,  ladies,  stgh  no  more^ 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One/bot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never  : 
Then  sigh  not  so. 
But  lei  them  go. 


And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny  ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  wot 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  mare  ditties,  sin^  no  mo 
Ofduweps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy» 
Then  stgh  not  so,  b'c, 

D.  Pedro.  By  mv  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha?  no,  no,  faith  ;  thoa  »ngest 
well  enough  for  a  shift 

Bene.  [Aside.]  An'  he  had  been  a  dog  that 
should  have  howled  thus,  they  would  hav« 
hanged  him  ;  and  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice 
bode  no  mischief !  I  had  as  lief  have  heard 
the  night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have 
come  after  it. 

D,  Pedro.  [To  Claudio.]  Yea,  many. — 
Dost  thou  hear,  Balthazar  ?  I  pray  thee,  get 
us  some  excellent  music ;  for  to-morrow  ni^t 
we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamter- 
window.         Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell  [Exeunt  Bal- 
thagar  and  Musidans.]  Come  hither,  Leonato: 
what  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day,  —  that 
your  niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  signior 
Benedick? 

Claud.  O,  Ay:— [Aside  to  Pedro.]  Stalk  on, 
stalk  on  ;  the  fowl  sits.  [Aloud.]  I  did  never 
think  that  lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither ;  but  most  wonder- 
ful that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Bene- 
dick, whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours 
seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  Is't  possible?  Sits  the  wind 
in  that  comer  ? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  of  it :  but  that  she  loves  him 
with  an  enraged  affection, — it  is  past  the  in- 
finite of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God!  counterfeit!  There  was 
never  counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the 
life  of  passion  as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion 
shows  she  ?  [will  bite. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  Bsdt  the  hook  well ;  this  fish 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord?  She  will  sit 
you, — [7>  Claudio.]  You  heard  my  daugh- 
ter tell  you  how.        Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You 
amaxe  me :  I  would  have  thought  her  roirit 
had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of  af- 
fection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord  ; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside.'^  I  should  think  this  a  gull, 
but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it : 
knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  sudt 
reverence.  [hold  it  up. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection : 
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D.  Pedro,  Hath  she  made  her  affection 
known  to  Benedick  ? 

Letm.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will : 
tliat's  her  torment. 

Ctamd,  'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  so  your  daughter 
njrs:  "Shall  I."  says  she,  "  that  h^ve  so  oft 
enooantered  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that 
Ilovehim?*' 

Leon,  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  begin- 
nmg  to  write  to  him  ;  for  she'll  be  up  twenty 
times  a  night ;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her 
smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet"  of  paper : — 
my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud,  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper, 
I  remember  a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told 
OS  of. 

Leom,  O, — ^when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was 
reading  it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  between  the  sheet 

CUud.  That. 

Leon,  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
hatfi)ence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should 
be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew 
voaU  flout  her  :  "  I  measure  him."  says  she. 
"by  my  own  spirit ;  for  I  should  flout  him. 
if  he  writ  to  me  ;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I 
should." 

Claud,  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she 
falls,  weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her 
hair,  pr^,  curses  ; — "  O  sweet  Benedick ! 
God  give  me  patience  ! " 

Lton.  She  doth  indeed  :  my  daughter  says 
10:  and  the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne 
her,  that  my  daughter  is  sometimes  afeard  she 
vifldo  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself:  it  is 
reiy  true. 

b.  Pedro,  It  were  good,  that  Benedick 
knew  of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  dis- 

OOVH^it. 

Claud,  To  what  end  ?  he  would  but  make 
a  sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D,  Pedro.  An*  he  should,  it  were  an  alms 
(0  bang  him.  She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady ; 
ud.  oat  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

CUmd.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  everything,  but  in  loving 
BenedKk. 

Le«n.  O  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  com- 
bating in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs 
to  one.  that  blood  hath  the  victory.  I  am 
iorry  for  her.  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her 
wide  and  her  guardian. 

D,  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestowed  this 
<lotage  on  me :  I  would  have  daffed  all  other 
respects,  and  made  her  half  myself.  I  prav 
TOO,  teU  Benedkk  of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  yon  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die  ;  for 
sbe  says  she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not ;  and 
^  will  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known  ; 
*m1  she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than 
she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed 


D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  shouW 
make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he'll 
scorn  it ;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath 
a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man, 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath  indexed  a  good  outward 
happiness.  [wise. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

l.eon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you  :  and  in 
the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is 
wise  ;  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great  dis- 
cretion, or  undertakes  them  with  a  most 
Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  neces- 
sarily keep  peace :  if  he  break  the  peace  he 
ought  to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do  ;  for  the  man 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him 
by  some  large  jests  he  vrill  make.  Well,  I  am 
sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek  Bene- 
dick, and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord :  let  her 
wear  it  out  with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible :  she  may  wear 
her  heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it 
by  your  daughter :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I 
love  Benedick  well ;  and  I  could  wish  he 
would  modestly  examine  himself,  to  see  how 
much  he  is  unworthy  to  have  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon,  My  lord,  will  you  walk?  dinner  is 
ready. 

Claud.  lAside."]  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her 
upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  {Aside.']  Let  there  be  the  same 
net  spread  for  her ;  and  that  must  your  daugh- 
ter and  her  gentlewomen  carry.  The  sport 
will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of 
another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter  :  that's 
the  scene  that  I  would  see.  which  will  be 
merely  a  dumb  show.  Let  us  send  her  to  call 
him  in  to  dinner. 
[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  [Advanc.  from  ike  arbour?^  This  can 
be  no  trick  :  the  conference  was  sadly  borne. 
They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They 
seem  to  pity  the  lady  :  it  seems,  her  affections 
have  the  full  bent.  Love  me  I  why,  it  must 
be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured :  they 
say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive 
the  love  come  from  her :  they  say  too,  that 
she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of  af- 
fection.— I  did  never  think  to  marry. — I  must 
not  seem  proud. — Happy  are,  they  that  hear 
their  detractions,  and  can  put'them  to  mend- 
ing. They  say  the  lady  is  fair, — 'tis  a  truth,  I 
can  bear  them  witness  ;  and  virtuous, —  lis  so,  - 
I  cannot  reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving 
me  :  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition  to  her  wit ; 
nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,— for  I  will 
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be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance 
have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit 
broken  on  me.  because  I  have  railed  so  long 
against  marriage :  but  doth  not  the  appetite 
alter?  A  roan  loves  the  meat  in  his  youth, 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age.  Shall  quips 
and  sentences  and  these  paper  buUets  ot  the 
brain,  awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his 
humour  ?  No ;  the  world  must  be  peopled, 
When  I  said  1  would  die  a  bachelor.  I  did  not 
think  I  shoukl  live  till  I  were  married. — Here 
comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she's  a  £air 
lady :  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 
Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat,  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner.  [pains. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your 

Beat,  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks, 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had 
been  painful,  I  would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  roes- 
sage? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take 
upon  a  knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. 
—  You  have  no  stomach,  signior !  fare  you  well. 

{Exit. 

Bene.  Ha !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to 
kid  you  come  in  to  dinner,'  — there's  a  double 
meaning  in  that.  '•  /  tonk  no  more  fains  for 
those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me, " 
— that's  as  much  as  to  sav,  Any  pains  that  I 
take  for  you  are  as  easy  as  thanks. — If  I  do  not 
take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do  not 
love  her,  I  am  a  Jew :  I  will  go  get  her  picture. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 
Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  par- 
lour ; 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing  with  the  Prince  and  Claudio : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her :  say  that  thou  overheard'st  us  ; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen' d  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter  ;— like  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 
pride  [she  hide  her, 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it : — there  will 
To  listen  our  propose.    This  is  thy  office ; 
Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 
Marg.  I'll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you. 
presently.  [Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doch 
come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit : 


My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 

Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.    Of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 

That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin  ; 

Enter  Bicatnct,  behind. 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conf<N«oce. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the 
fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture. 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  ffjO  we  near  her,  that  her  ear 
lose  nothmg 
Of  the  folse  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  lor  it.~ 

[They  advance  to  the  bower. 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new- 
trothed  lord.  [madam  ? 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it» 

Hero,  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her 
of  it; 
But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick. 
To  wish  him  wrestle  with  affection. 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Urs.  Why  did  you  so  ?  Doth  not  the  gen- 
Deserve  as  mil,  as  fortunate  a  bed,  [tleaiaQ 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ?        [serve 

Hero.  O  God  of  love  1   I  know  he  doth  de- 
As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man : 
But  nature  never  fraro'd  a  woman's  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice ; 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sp>arkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on  ;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak  :  she  cannot  k>ve. ' 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affectioa. 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 

Urs.  Stire.  I  think  so  ; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it 

Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.     I  never  yet 
saw  man,  [featur'd. 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  :  if  fair- 
fac'd,  [her  sister ; 

She  would  swear  the  gentleman  should  be 
If  black,  why,  nature,  (kawing  of  an  anti<^ 
Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed  ; 
If  low.  an  agate  very  vilely  cut ; 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds ; 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  tiuns  she  every  roan  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  com- 
mendable, fiashions. 

Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  aU 
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As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
Bttt  wbo  dare  tell  her  so  ?    If  I  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air :  O,  she  would 

laugh  roe 
Ont  of  mj^elf,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
C(nsume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Whkh  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.        [sav. 

Un.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will 

Har9.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with  :  one  doth  not  know, 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have.)  as  to  refuse 
So  nre  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero,  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio.    [madam, 

Un.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me, 
Speaking  my  fancy :  signior  Benedick. 
For  sfaapie,  for  bearing,  argument,  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hen.  Indeed,  be  hath  an  excelkmt  good 
name.  [it. 

Vru  His  excellence  dki  earn  it,  ere  he  had 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

hero.  Wby.everyday;— to-morrow.  Come, 

go  hi :  [sel, 

rn  show  thee  some  attires ;  and  have  thy  coun- 

Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Un.  She's  lim'd,  I  warrant  you :  we  have 
caoght  her,  madam.  [haps  : 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so.  then  kmng  goes  by 

Sane  Cupid  kOis  with  arrows,  some  with  tmps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursula. 

Be^U  [A4ivaneiM^.'\  What  fire  is  in  mine 
ears  ?    Can  this  be  true  ?  [much  ? 

Stand  I  coodemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
Contempt,  fiuvwell !  and  nuuden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
Aad,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee. 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  k>ves  up  hi  a  holy  band ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  1 
BeOeve  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exi/. 

ScBNE  11.—^  Eoam  in  Leonato's  Ifotue^ 
tnUr  DoQ  Pedro.  CUudk>.  Benedick,  and 

Leonato. 
D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage 
le  oonsnmmate,  and  then  go  I  toward  Arra- 

gDQ. 

Ckmd.  I'll  bring  yoa  thither,  my  lord,  if 
TQQ'U  %*oacfasaie  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay.  that  wouki  be  as  great  a 
tod  IB  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to 
4iow  a  child  his  new  coat  and  forbkl  him  to 
«ar  it.  I  win  only  be  boki  with  Benedick 
lor  his  company ;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his 


head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth  : 
he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring, 
and  the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him  ; 
he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his  heart 
thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants.  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him.  truant  I  there's  no 
true  drop  of  blood  in  him.  to  be  truly  touched 
with  love.    If  he  be  sad.  he  wants  money. 

Bene,  I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it.  Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

D.  Pedro,  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  ? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief, 
but  he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy 
in  him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to 
strange  disguises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to- 
day, a  Frenchman  to-morrow  ;  or  in  the  shape 
of  two  countries  at  once-;  as.  a  German  from 
the  waist  downward,  all  slops,  and  a  Sfxmiard 
from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he 
have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he 
hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would 
have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some 
woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs:  he 
brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings  ;  what  should  that 
bode?  [bartxjrs? 

D,  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 

Claud.  No.  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him  ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek,  hath  already  stuffed  tenni^balls. 

Leon.  Indeed  he  looks  3rounger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay.  he  rubs  himself  with  civet : 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claud.  That's  as  much  as  to  say  the  sweet 
youth's  in  love.  [melancholy. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his 

Claud,  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 
face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea.  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the 
which.  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud,  Nay.  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is 
now  crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed 
by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him.    Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  "That  would  1  know  too  :  I  war- 
rant, one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions  ;  and  in 
despite  of  all.  dies  for  him.  fupwanis. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth - 
ache.^>ld  signior.  walk  aside  with  me :  I 
have  studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak 
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to  you,  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not 
hear.  \Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro,  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him 
about  Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tiseven  so.  Hero  and  Margaret 
have  by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice  ; 
and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one 
another  when  they  meet. 

EtUer  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save 

D.  Pedro,  Gooddenf  brother.  [you. 

D.  John,  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would 
speak  with  you.  D.  Pedro.  In  prirate  ? 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you:  yet  Coimt 
Claudio  may  hear ;  for  what  I  would  speak  of 
concerns  him. 

D.  Pedro.  What's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  [To  Claudio.]  Means  your  lord- 
ship to  be  married  to-morrow  ? 

D.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does. 

D.  yohn.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows 
what  I  know.  [you  discover  it. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray 

D.  yohu.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not : 
let  that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me 
by  that  I  now  will  manifest.  For  my  brother. 
I  think  he  holds  you  well ;  and  in  deamess  of 
heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  mar- 
riage,— surely,  suit  ill-spent,  and  labour  ill 
bestowed. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you ;  and, 
circiunstances  shortened,  (for  she  hath  been 
too  long  a  talking  of,)  the  lady  is  disloyaL 

Claud.  Who,  Hero? 

D.  John.  Even  she  :  Leonato's  Hero,  yoiu" 
Hero,  every  man's  Hero.      Claud.  Disloyal ! 

D.  John.  The  word's  too  good  to  paint  out 
her  wickedness  :  I  could  say,  she  were  worse : 
think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to 
it.  Wonder  not  till  further  warrant :  go  but 
with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber- 
window  entered,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow 
wed  her  ;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour 
to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  3rou  see, 
confess  not  that  you  know.  If  you  will  follow 
me,  I  will  show  you  enough  ;  and  when  you 
have  seen  more,  and  heard  more,  proceed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  anything  to-night  why  I 
should  not  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  con- 
gregation, where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I 
shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  ob- 
tain her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  further, 
till  you  are  my  witnesses  :  l^ar  it  coldly  but  till 
midnight,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned  I 

Claud,  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting  1 


D.John.  O  plague  right  well  pre\'ented!  So 
will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 

[Exeumt^ 

Scene  UL—A  Street. 
Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  with  the  Watch. 

Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else.it  were  pity  but  they 
should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  souL 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too 
good  for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  alle- 
giance in  them,  being  chosen  for  the.  prince's 
watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neigh- 
bour Dogberry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desart- 
less  man  to  be  constable  ? 

X  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George 
Seacoal ;  for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb,  Come  hither,  neighbour  SeacoaL 
God  hath  blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to 
be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ; 
but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

a  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 
.  Dogb.  You  have  :  I  knew  it  would  be  your 
answer.  Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give 
God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for 
your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  whoi 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are 
thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch  ;  therefore 
bear  you  the  lantern.  This  is  your  charge  : — 
you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom  men  ;  you 
are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's  name. 

Watch.  How,  if  a"  will  not  stand? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but 
let  him  go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the 
watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of 
a  knave. 

Verg,  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden, 
he  is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogb,  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with 
none  but  the  prince's  subjects. — ^You  shall  also 
make  no  noise  in  the  streets ;  for,  for  the  watch 
to  babble  and  talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk:  vre 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman  ;  for  I  cannot  see  how 
sleeping  should  offend  :  only  have  a  care  that 
your  bills  be  not  stolen. — ^Well,  you  are  to  call 
at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those  that  are 
drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

Watch.  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dogb.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they 
are  sober :  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better 
answer,  you  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you 
took  them  for.         Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect 
him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true 
roan  ;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you 
meddle  or  make  with  them,  why,  the  more  is 
for  your  honesty. 
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2  Watch,  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief, 
shall  we  not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

I>(^,  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may  ;  but 
1  think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled  : 
the  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take 
a  thief,  is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what  he  is, 
and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Vnx.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merci- 
ful man,  ^urtner. 

Dogj^,  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by 
mj  will ;  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any 
booesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  crv  in  the  night, 
yon  must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

3  WaUk.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep  and 
win  not  hear  us  ? 

Dogh,  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let 
the  diild  wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe 
that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baes,  will 
oever  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verj^.   Tis  very  true. 

D(^.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.— You, 
cottsuble,  are  to  present  the  prince's  own  per- 
900 :  if  you  meet  the  prince  m  the  night,  you 
Bunr  suy  him. 

Verg,  Nay,  by'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a'  cannot. 

D^.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any 
man  that  knows  the  statutes,  he  ma^  stay  him : 
many,  not  without  the  prince  be  willing  ;  for, 
indeed,  the  watch  ougnt  to  offend  no  man  ; 
and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his 
win.        Verg,  By'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

Do^,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good 
eight :  an'  there  be  any  matter  of  weight 
chances,  call  up  me :  keep  your  fellows' 
ooonsels  and  your  own  ?  and  good  night. — 
Come,  neighbour. 

a  Watch,  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our 
charge :  let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church- 
Itaax  till  two.  and  then  all  go  to  bed. 

D^gi.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours. 
I  pray  you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato's 
door ;  for  the  wedding  being  there  to-moax>w, 
there  is  a  great  coil  to-night.  Adieu,  be  vigi- 
taot.  I  beseech  you. 

\Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 
Emter  Borachio  atui  Conrade. 

Bora,  What,  Conrade  I 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Peace  !  stir  not. 

Aww.  Conrade.  I  say  I 

CV».  Here,  man  ;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bcra,  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I 
thought  there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Com.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that : 
and  now  forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora,  Stand  thee  close^  then,  under  this 
pent-house,  for  it  drizzles  rain ;  and  I  will, 
Ulte  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Some  treason,  masters  : 
yet  stand  close. 

A»^tf.  Therefore,  know,  I  have  earned  of 
Don  John  a  thousand  ducats. 
,  Com.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should 
besodear? 


Bora.  Thou  wouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were 
possible  any  villainv  should  be  so  rich  ;  for 
when  rich  villains  nave  need  of  poor  ones, 
poor  ones  may  make  what  price  they  wilL 

CoH.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora,  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed. 
Thou  knowest.  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or 
a  hat.  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Com.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion.    - 

Com.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora,  Tush  !  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool's 
the  fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ? 

Watch.  [Aside.]  I  know  that  Deformed ; 
a'  has  been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year :  a'  goes 
up  and  down  like  a  gentleman.  I  remember 
his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora,  Seest  thou  not.  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is?  how  giddily  he  turns 
about  all  the  hot  bloods  between  fourteen  and 
five-and-thirt^  ?  sometime,  fashioning  them 
like  Pharaoh  s  soldiers  in  thereechy  painting ; 
sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the  old 
church  window ;  sometime,  like  the  shaven 
Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry, 
— where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his 
club? 

Com.  All  this  I  see;  and  I  see  that  the 
fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 
But  art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion 
too.  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into 
telling  me  of  the  fashion  ? 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither:  but  know,  that  I 
have  to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  lady 
Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero : 
she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress'  chamber- 
window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night, 
—I  tell  this  tale  vilelv  :— I  should  first  tell  thee 
how  the  prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master, 
planted  and  placed  and  possessed  by  my  master 
Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this 
amiable  encounter. 

Con,  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and 
Claudio  ;  but  the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she 
was  Margaret ;  and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  possessed  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my 
villainy,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that 
Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio  en- 
ragedf ;  swore  he  would  meet  her.  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there,  before  the  whole  congregation,  shame 
her  with  what  he  saw  over-night,  and  send 
her  home  again  without  a  husl^nd. 

1  Watch.  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's 
name,  stand  I 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  con- 
stable. We  have  nere  recovered  the  most 
dangerous  piece  of  lecherv  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  commonwealth. 
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I  Watch.,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of 
them  :  I  know  him  ;  a'  wears  a  lock; 

Con.  Masters,  masters, — 

3  Watch,  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed 
forth,  I  warrant  you.        Con.  Masters, — 

I  Watch.  Never  speak :  we  charge  you, 
let  us  obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora,  We  are  lUce  to  prove  a  goodly  com- 
modity, being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  quesdon,  I  warrant 
you. — Come,  wc'U  obey  you.  \Extunt. 

Scene  IV.— ><  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Bea- 
trice, and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  ladv. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  WeU.  [ExU. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  rabato 
were  better.  [this. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it  s  not  so  good  ;  and 
I  warrant,  your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  Mv  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art 
another :  I U  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  dre  within  excellently, 
if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner ;  and  your 
gown's  a  most  rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw  the 
Duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  but  a  night-gown 
in  respect  of  yours, — cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts, 
and  laced  with  silver,  set  with  pearls  down 
sleeves,  side  sleeves,  and  skirts  round,  under- 
borne  with  a  bluish  tmsel :  but  for  a  fine, 
quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours 
is  worth  ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it !  for  my 
heart  is  exceeding  heavy  1  [of  a  man. 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee  !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Mar^.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honour- 
ably ?  is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ? 
Is  not  your  lord  honourable  without  marriage  ? 
I  think  you  would  have  me  say,  saving  your 
reverence,7— "  a  husband  :"  an'  bad  thinking 
do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I'll  offend  nobody. 
Is  there  any  harm  in — "the  heavier  for  a  hus- 
band ? "  None,  I  think,  an'  it  be  the  right 
husband,  and  the  right  wife;  otherwise  'tis 
light,  and  not  heavy :  ask  my  lady  Beatrice 
else ;  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.  Good-morrow,  coz. 

Beat.  Good-morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now  !  do  you  speak  in  the 
sick  tune? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — "Light  o'  Love;" 
that  goes  without  a  burden  :  do  you  sing  it, 
and  I'll  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,   "Light  o*  Love,"  with  your 


heels ! — then,  if  your  husband  have  stables 
enough,  you'll  see  he  shall  lack  no  bams. 

Mar0.  O  illegitimate  construction  I  I  scorn 
that  with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  ;  'tis 
time  you  were  ready.— .By  my  troth,  I  am  ex- 
ceeding ill : — hdgh-ho  I 

Marg.  For  a  Imwk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. 

Marg,  Well,  an'  you  be  not  turned  Turk, 
there's  no  more  saihng  by  the  star.  • 

Beat,  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  everyone 
their  l^art's  desire  1 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me; 
thcr^  are  an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stufifed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly 
catching  of  cold. 

Beat.  O,  God  help  me  I  God  help  me  I  how 
long  have  you  professed  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not 
my  wit  become  me  rarely  I 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should 
wear  it  in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  6et  you  some  of  this  distilled  Car- 
duus  wnedictus,  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it 
is  the  onlything  for  a  qiuUm. 

Hero.  There  thou  pnck'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus  t  whv  Benedictus  ?  joa 
have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no 
moral  meaning ;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle. 
You  may  think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you 
are  in  love :  nav,  by'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a 
fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list  not  to 
think  what  I  can  ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think, 
if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking, 
that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in 
love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Bene- 
dick was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become 
a  man :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry  ;  and 
yet  now.  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his 
meat  without  gmdging :  and  how  you  may  be 
converted,  I  know  not ;  but  methinks  you 
look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue 

Marg,  Not  a  false  gallop.  [keeps  ? 

Reenter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw :  the  prince,  the 
count,  signior  Benedick  Don  John,  and  all 
the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch 
you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  gcod 
Meg,  good  Ursula.  [Exeunt^ 

Scene  V,— Another  Room  in  Leonato's 
HoMse. 

Enter  Leonato  with  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest 

neighbour? 
Dogb.  Marry,  sir.  I  would  have  some  con- 
fidence with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 
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/imt.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for  you  see  it  is  a 
bnqr  time  with  me. 

£>ogi.  Many,  this  it  is,  sir. 
*   Verg.  Yes,  m  truth  it  is,  sir. 

iMm,  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

J>o^.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little 
off  the  matter:  an  old  man,  sir,  and  bis  wits  are 
DOC  so  blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they 
were :  but.  in&ith,  honest  as  the  sldn  betwe^ 
hii  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as 
any  man  liring,  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no 
hofiter  than  I.  [neighbour  Vetoes. 

Dogt.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  palabras, 

L£9m,  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogi.  It  pleases  vour  worship  to  say  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  duke's  officers ;  but  truly,  for 
■ioe  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king, 
I  ooukl  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your 
woabip. 

Litm,  All  thy  tedioosness  on  me,  ha  ? 

D9gt.  Yea,  an't  were  a  thousand  pound 
move  than  'tis  ;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation 
on  yoor  worship,  as  of  any  man  in  the  dty  ; 
tad  tboogh  I  he  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad 
to  bear  it.  Vtr^*  And  so  am  I.  [say. 

Legm.  I  would  iam  know  what  you  have  to 

Vtrg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  ex- 
oepfiiBg  your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a 
coople  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dag^,  A  good  old  man,  sir,  he  will  be  talk- 
iag ;  as  tbey  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is 
oat.  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  world  to  see  ! — 
WeQ  said.  F  faith,  neighbour  Verges  ! — well, 
God's  a  good  man  :  an'  two  men  ride  of  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behiixi. — ^An  honest  soul, 
f  Cuth,  sir  ;  by  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke; 
bread  :  but  God  is  to  be  worshipped  :  all  men 
are  BoC  alike  ; — alas,  good  neighbour  ! 

Le&m.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too 
short  of  you.       Dogb,  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

Lmm.   I  must  leave  ^ou. 

De^.  One  word,  sir  :  our  watch,  sir,  hath 
iadeed  comprehended  two  auspicious  persons, 
and  we  would  have  them  this  morning  ex- 
amined before  your  worship. 

Ltom,  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and 
brai^  it  me :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  may 
appear  unto  TQU. 

Dogk.  It  shall  be  suffigance.         [you  well. 

Lim,  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go:  fare 
Enttr  a  Messenger. 

Mtss.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give 
yov  dan^ter  to  her  husband. 

Lttm,  111  wait  upon  them  :  I  am  ready. 

\Extunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 

D9^.  Go.  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to 
Francis  Seacote ;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and 
inkbom  to  the  gaol :  we  are  now  to  examina- 
tioa  these  men. 

Vtrg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

D^.  We  win  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant 
fou  ;  here's  that  {fouching  his  forehead)  shall 
drive  sooie  of  them  toa  a^a  com:  only  get  the 


learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunica- 
tion, and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— The  Inside  of  a  Church. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato.  Friar, 
Claudio,  Benedick,  Hero.  Beatrice,  and  others. 

Leon.  Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  onlv 
to  the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall 
recount  their  particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry 
this  lady?  Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her :  friar,  you 
come  to  marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married 
to  this  count?  Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward 
impediment  why  you  should  not  be  conjoined, 
I  cnai^e  you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  Know  you  any.  Hero  ? 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  h^  answer, — None. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  dot  what  men 
may  do  1  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing 
what  they  do  1 

Bene.  How  nowl  Inteijections?  Why 
then,  some  be  of  laughing,  as  ha  I  ha  !  he  ! 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar.— Father,  by 
your  leave : 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ?  [me. 

Leon.  As  freelv,  son,  as  Gxl  did  give  her 

Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back, 
whose  worth 
{4ay  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her 
again.  [thankfulness. — 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble 
There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again  : 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  tt>  your  friend  ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  ,her  hon- 
our.— 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here. 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  that  blood  as  modest  evidence 
To  witness  simple  virtue?    Would  you  not 

swear. 
All  you  that  see  her.  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?    But  she  is  none  : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  ; 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married  ; 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own 
proof. 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  of  her  youth. 
And  made  defeat  of  her  vir^ginity. — 

Claud.  1  know  what  you  would  say  :  if  I 
have  known  her, 
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You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 

And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin  : 

No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large  ; 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  show'd 

Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 

Claud.  Out  on  thee  !  Seeming  !  I  will  write 
against  it : 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb. 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  : 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  [so  wide  ? 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but 
dream  ?  [things  are  true. 

D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True  !  O  God  ! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ? 
Is  this  the  prince  ?    Is  this  the  prince's  brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's?    Arc  our  eyes  our  ONvn? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so  ;  but  what  of  this,  my 
lord  ?  [your  daughter ; 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to 
And  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my 
child. 

Hero.  O,  God  defend  me !  how  am  I  beset ! — 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 
name.  [name 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero?    Who  can  blot  that 
With  anv  just  reproach  ? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  wndow,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  ? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no-  man  at  that  hour, 
my  lord.  [Leonato, 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear  :  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count. 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night. 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window  ; 
Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain. 
Confess' d  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.  John.  Fie,   fie !    they  are    not    to   be 
Not  to  be  spoke  of ;  [nam'd,  my  lord. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence,  to  utter  them.    Thus,  pretty 

lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou 
been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 


About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair  !  fare- 
well, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity  ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 
And  on  my  eye-lids  shall  conjecture  hang,' 
To  tiun  aU  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm. 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point 
for  me  ?  [Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  I   wherefore 
sink  you  down  1       [come  thus  to  b^^ht, 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go.    These  thing;s. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 
[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think  ! — help,  uncle  ! — 

Hero!  why.  Hero! — Uncle! — Signior   Bene- 
dick  1 — friar ! 

Leon.  O  fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand  ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero ! 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up? 

Friar.  Yea,  wherefore  should  *she  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore !     Why  doth  not  every 
earthly  thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her?    Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live.  Hero  ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes  : 
For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die. 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames. 
Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.    Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frame  ? 
O.  one  too  much  by  thee  !    Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  mine  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ; 
Who  smirched  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine  ; 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  ?" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd. 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine. 
Valuing  of  her  ;  why,  she — O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink.  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  a^ain. 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attlr'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  ray  cousin  is  belied  ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bed-fellow  laLst 
night?  [night. 

Beat.   No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until   la^ 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bed-fellow. 

Leon.  Confirm 'd,   confinn'd  !     O,    that    is 
stronger  made, 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron  I 
Would  the  two  princes  lie?  and  Claudio  lie. 
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Who  lov'd  ber  so,  that;  ^)eakiDg  of  her  foul- 
ness, [her  die. 
Wash'd  it  with  tcais  ?    Hence  fiom  her  I  let 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little  ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  bhishSng  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appeafd  a  fire, 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Agamst  her  maiden  truth.    Call  me  a  fool ; 
Tnist  not  my  reading  nor  my  observation. 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenor  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age. 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Lion.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thoo  scest  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left. 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  peijury :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  P 

Prior.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  ac 
cus'd  of ?  [none; 

Htro.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me ;  I  know 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive,  [rant, 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  war- 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  I — O,  my  father  I 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  pne  conversed 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  with  any 

creature, 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar,  There  is  some  strange  misprision  in 
the  princes.  [honour ; 

Bent.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  piacdce  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villainies. 

Lmt.  I  know  not.    If  they  speak  but  truth 
of  her. 
These  hands  shall  tear  her  :  if  they  wrong  her 

honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Tone  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine. 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention. 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  relt  me  so  much  of  friends, 
Bot  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends. 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  while, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Year  daughter,  here,  the  princes  left  for  dead: 
Let  her  a  while  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed  ; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation, 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appenain  unto  a  burial. 


Leon,  What  shall  become  of  this  ?    What 
will  this  do  ?  [behalf 

Friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her 
Change  slander  to  remorse ; — that  is  some 
good :  [course, 

But  not  for  that  dream   I  on  this  strange 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accused. 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  everv  hearer :  for  it  so  falls  out. 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why.  then  we  rack  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us, 
While  it  was  ours.— So  vrillitfare  with  Claudio: 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words. 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell  d  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul,  [mourn, 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed  -.—then  shall  he 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her, — 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
L«t  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy ; 
And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 
In  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Siguier  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise 
you :  [love 

And  though  you  know  my  inwardness  and 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief. 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar.  Tis  well  consented :  presently  away ; 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain 
the  cure.- 


Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day 
Perhaps  is  but  prolong'd  :  have  patience 
and  endure. 

{Exeunt  Friar,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this 
while  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene,  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat,  You  have  no  reason  ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin 
is  wronged. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her  1  [ship  ? 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friend- 

Beat.  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 
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Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene,  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well 
as  you  :  is  not  that  stransfe  ? 

Beat,  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not. 
It  were  as  possible  for  me  to  say  I  loved 
nothing  so  well  as  you :  but  believe  rae  not ; 
and  yet  I  lie  not ;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I 
deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  B^  my  sword.  Beatrice,  thou  lovestme. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me  ; 
and  I  will  make  him  eat  it  that  sajrs  I  love  not 

Beat,  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ?      [you. 

Bene,  With  no  sauce  tliat  can  be  devised  to 
it.    I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat,  Why  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice? 

Beat,  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hoar: 
I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 

Bene»  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat,  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart, 
that  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene,  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  i(x  thee. 

Beat.  KillClaudio. 

Bene,  Ha  1  not  for  the  wide  workl. 

Beat,  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.    FarcwelL 

Bene,  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

•  Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  sun  here :— ^ere 
is  no  love  in  you.— Nay.  I  pray  you,  let  me 

Bene.  Beatnce,—  [go. 

Beat,  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me, 
than  fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Behe.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat,  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a 
villain,  that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dis- 
honoured my  kinswoman  ?— O  that  I  were  a 
man  ! — ^What  I  bear  her  in  hand  until  they 
come  to  take  hands ;  and  then,  with  public 
accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated 
rancour,— O  God,  that  I  were  a  man  !  I  would 
eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice. — 

Beat,  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  1— 
a  proper  saying  I 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice.— 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  !— she  is  wronged,  she  is 
slandered,  she  is  undone.  Bene.  Beat— 

Beat,  Princes  and  counties !  Surely,  a 
princely  testimony,  a  goodly  count  confect ;  a 
sweet  gallant,  surely  !  O  that  I  were  a  man 
for  his  sake  1  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would  be 
a  man  for  my  sake  I  But  manhood  is  melted 
into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and 
men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim 
ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules 
that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it.— I  cannot 
be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving.  [I  love  thee. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.   ^  this  hand. 
Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way 
than  swearing  by  it. 


Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count 
Claudio  hath  wronged  Hero  ?  [souL 

Beat,  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a 
Bene,  Enough !  I  am  engaged ;  I  will 
challenge  him.  I  will  kissyour  hand,  and  so 
leave  you.  By  this  hand.  Claudio  shall  render 
me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so 
think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin  :  I 
must  say  she  is  dead :  and  so,  farewell. 

\ExeMwt. 

Scene  II.—^  Prison, 

EnterDogheny,  Verges,  andSexton,  ingowms,' 
and  the  Watch,  vdth  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogb,  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg,    O.  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the 

Sexton,  Which  be  the  male£fictors?[sexton. 

Dogb,  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg,  Nay,  that's  certain :  we  have  the  ex- 
hibition to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that 
are  to  be  examined?  let  them  come  before 
master  constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before 
me. — What  is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio.  [sirrah? 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down-'Borachio. — ^Yoars, 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir.  and  my  name 
is  Conrade. 

Dogb.  Write  do¥m  —  master  gentleman 
Conrade. — Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Con.,  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb,  Write  down— that  they  hope  they 
serve  God  : — and  write  Grod  first ;  tor  God 
defend  but  God  should  so  before  such  villains  I 
—Masters,  itisprovedaheadythatyou  are  little 
better  than  false  knaves  ;  and  it  will  go  near 
to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  jou 
for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  sir.  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb,  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure 
you;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come 
you  hither,  sirrah  ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir  :  I 
say  to  you.  it  is  thought  you  are  fsJse  knav^. 

Bora.  Sir.  I  say  to  you.  we  are  none. 

Dogb,  Well,  stand  askie— 'Fore  God,  they 
are  both  in  a  tale.  Have  you  writ  down-— that 
they  are  none  ? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  yon  go  not  the 
way  to  examine  :  you  must  call  forth  the  wat<^ 
that  are  their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea.  marry,  that's  the  eftest  way. — 
Let  the  watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge 
you,  m  the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  noen. 

I  Watch,  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don 
John,  the  prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb,  Write  down— Prince  John  a  villain. 
—Why,  this  is  flat  perjunr,  to  call  a  prince  s 
brother  villain.        Bora,  Master  oonsuble, 

Dogb,  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace :  I  do  not 
like  thy  look.  I  promise  thee. 
Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 
a  Watch,  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a 
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thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for  acciismg  the 
bdy  Hero  wroogfully. 

Dogb,  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Stxtffn.  What  else,  fellow? 

I  ]V(itch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did 
mean,  upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before 
dK  whole  assembly,  and  not  marry  her. 

Dogk.  O  villain  !  thou  wilt  be  condemned 
into  everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Sexton.  What  else?    a  WaUh,  This  is  aU. 

Sixtom.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you 
can  deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning 
Mcretly  stolen  away  :  Hero  was  in  this  manner 
accused ;  in  this  my  manner  refused  ;  and, 
190a  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly  died. — ^Master 
ooostable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought 
to  Leonato's  ;  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him 
their  examination.  [£xii. 

Dogi.  Come,  let  them  be  opmioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — 

Can.  Off.  coxcomb  I 

Dag^.  God's  my  life  !  where's  the  sexton  ? 
kt  him  write  down — ^the  prince's  officer,  cox- 
comb.—Colne.  bind  them. — ^Thou  naughty 
varlet! 

Com.  Away  1  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 
Dagi.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place? 
Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  years?— O  that  he 
were  here  to  write  me  down  an  ass  f — ^but. 
Rasters,  remember  that  I  am  an  ass ;  though  it 
be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am 
aa  ass.-^i7o.  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety. 
as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness. 
I  am  a  wise  fellow  ;  and,  which  is  more,  an 
oflioer ;  and,  which  is  more,  a  householder ; 
and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh 
asasy  in  Messina  ,*  and  one  that  knows  the  law, 
go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  ;  and 
a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that 
hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome 
about  him. — Bring  him  away. — O  that  I  had 
been  writ  down  an  ass  I  [BxeuHt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  h—Be/on  Leonato's  House, 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  yoa  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  your- 
self; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  younelf . 

Leon»  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  ooonsel, 

Whkh  Calls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve  ;  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear  [mme. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with 
Bring  me  a  fother  that  so  lov'd  his  child, 
WlMMe  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine. 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ;  [mine, 

Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Aad  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain  ; 


As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form; — 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Cry  ••  Sorrow,  wag  1 "    and  hem,  when  he 
should  groan ;  Tdrunk 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs ;   make  misfortune 
N^^th  candle-wasters  :  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  for,  brother,  men 
Can  coimsel.  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ache  with  air.  and  agony  with  words  : 
No,  no  ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience* 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  ofsorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me   no 

counsel: 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisem^t. 

Ant.  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 
differ.  [and  bkxxi ; 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace  1     I  will  be  flesh 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-acne  patiently, 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  su£»rance. 

Ant,  Yet  bend  not  aU  the  harm  upon  your- 
self; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  voa  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak  st  reason :  nay,  I 
will  do  so. 
My  soul  doth  tdl  me  Hero  is  belied ;  [prince, 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know  ;  so  shall  the 
And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Ant.  Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio 
hastily. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio, 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  .  We  have  some  haste.  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord  I— well,  fare  you 
well,  my  lord  : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now?— well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us, 
good  old  man.  [iiog* 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrel- 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud,  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me;  thou 
dissembler,  thou :  - 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  band  upon  thy  sword  ; 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  inv  sword. 

Lton.  Tush,  tush,  manl   never  fleer  and 
jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool« 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag  [do. 

What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  woukl 
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Were  I  not  old.  Know,  daodio.  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by,  [me. 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  cLajrs, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child  : 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through 

her  heart. 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors ; 
O,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept. 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy  1 

Claud,  My  villainy ! 

Lam,  Thine,  Claudio  :  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  You  say  not  rigbt,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

•ni  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despite  his  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice. 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud,   Pi}fivf  !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 
you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daft  me  ?     Thou  hast 
'  kill'd  my  child  : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men 
indeed : 
But  that's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first : 
Win  me,  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy !  come,  sir  boy,  come, 

follow  me ! 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.    God  knows  I  lov'd 
my  niece; 
And  she  is  dead,  slander'd  to  death  bv  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed, 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  bv  the  tongue  ; 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops ! — 

Leon.  Brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.    What,  man  !   I 
know  them,  yea,  [scruple, — 

And  what  they  weigh,   even  to  the  utmost 
Scarobling,     out-facing,      fashion-mong'ring 
boys,  [slander, 

That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and 
Go  antickly.  and  show  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they 
And  this  is  all  I  [durst ; 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony,— 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter 

Do  not  you  meddle  ;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake 
your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death 
But,   on  my  honour,  she  was  charged  with 

nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

D.  Pedro,  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No" 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard. — 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart 
for  it.    {Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 


i^jviier  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see  ;  here  comes  the  man 
we  went  to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news  7 

Bene,  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior:  yoa  are 
almost  come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two 
noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without 
teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What 
thinkest.thou  ?  Had  we  fought.  I  doubt,  we 
should  have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  tzne 
valour.     I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
thee ;  for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and 
would  lain  have  it  beaten  away.  Wilt  thoa 
use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard  :  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy 
side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very 
many  have  been  beside  their  wit. — ^I  will  bid 
thee  draw,  as  we  do  the  minstrels ;  draw,  to 
pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale. — ^Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud.  What,  courage,  man  I  What  though 
care  killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  metde  enough  ia 
thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the 
career,  an*  you  charge  it  against  me.  I  pray 
you,  choose  another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff : 
this  last  was  broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more.    I  think  he  be  angry  indeed,      [girdle. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  I 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain ; — I  jest  not : — I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  yoa 
dare,  and  when  you  dare.^-I>o  me  ri^t,  or  I 
will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have  killed 
a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy 
on  you.     Let  me  hear  from  you.  [good  cheer. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast  ?  a  feast  ? 

Claud.  V  faith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid 
me  to  a  calf  s-head  and  a  capon  ;  the  which 
if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my  knife's 
naught.— Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too? 

Bene,  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes 
easily. 

D,  Pedro,  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised 
thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hast  a  fine 
wit:  "True,"  sa)rs  she,  "a  fine  little  one." 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great  wit : "  "  Right,"  says 
she,  '•  a  great  cross  one."  "  Nay,"  said  I,  *•  a 
good  wit :"  "Just,"  said  she,  "it  hurts  no- 
body." "Nay,"  said  I,  "the  gentleman  is 
wise  :  "  "  Certain."  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentle- 
man."  "  Nay,"  said,  I  "he  hath  the  tongues:' 
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"That  I  believe."  said  she,  "for  he  swore  a 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  for- 
swore on  Tuesday  morning  :  there's  a  double 
tongue  :  there's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she, 
an  hoar  together,  trans-shape  thy  particular 
virtues :  jret  at  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh, 
thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
said  she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did  ;  but  yet,  for 
an  that,  an'  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she 
voold  love  him  dearly:  the  old  man's  daughter 
toidosalL 

Cland.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  .saw 
him  when  be  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

Z>.  Pedra.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage 
balTs  boms  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "Here 
dwOs  Benedick  the  married  man  I  " 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy;  you  know  my 
mind.  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossifv 
like  homoar :  vou  break  jests  as  braggarts  do 
their  blades,  which,  God  be  thanked,  hurt  not. 
—My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank 
.  jott :  I  must  discontinue  your  company  :  your 
brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina : 
^)tt  have,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  in- 
oocent  lady.  For  my  lord  Lackbeard  there, 
he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be 
with  him.  [Exit. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I'll 
variant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro,  And  hath  challenged  thee? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when 
he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off 
his  wit! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but 
then  is  an  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be :  pluck 
op.  my  heart,  and  be  sad  I  Did  he  not  say 
my  brother  was  fled  ? 

EmUr  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch. 
toith  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Come,  you,  sir:  if  justice  cannot 
tame  you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons 
in  her  balance.  Nay,  an'  you  be  a  curdng 
hypocrite  once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now  I  two  of  my  brother's 
men  bound  ?  Borachio,  one  ? 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these 
men  done? 

Dogb.  Many,  sir,  they  have  committed  false 
report ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and 
lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady  ;  thirdly,  they 
have  verified  unjust  things ;  and,  to  conclude, 
they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have 
done ;  thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  onence ; 
sixth  and  lastly,  why  thcv  are  committed ; 
ai«l,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge? 


Claud,  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own 
division ;  and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  mean- 
ing well  suited. 

Z>.  Pedro,  Whom  have  you  offended, 
masters,  that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your 
answer  ?  this  learned  constable  is  too  cunning 
to  be  understood :  what's  your  offence? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to 
mine  answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this 
count  kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your 
very  eyes  :  what  your  wisdoms  could  not  dis- 
cover, these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 
light ;  who.  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your 
brother  incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero  ; 
how  you  were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and 
saw  roe  court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garments  ; 
how  you  disgraced  her,  when  you  should 
marry  her :  my  villainy  they  have  upon  re- 
cord :  which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my 
death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The 
lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  m^  master's  false 
accusation ;  and  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but 
the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro,  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron 
through  your  blood  ? 

Claud.  I    have   drunk   poison  whiles    he 
utter'd  it.  [to  this  ? 

D.  Pedro,  But  did  my  brother  set  theje  on 

Bora.  Yea ;    and  paid  me  richly  for  the 
practice  of  it.  [treachery : — 

D.  Pedro,  He  is  compos'd  and  fram  d  of 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villain  v.         [appear 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero  I  now  thy  image  doth 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov'd  it  first. 

Dogb,  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs :  by 
this  time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior 
Leonato  of  the  matter :  and  masters,  do  not 
forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall 
serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.    Here,  here   comes  master   signior 
Leonata,  and  the  sexton  too. 
Re-enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain?    Let  me  see 
hiieyes. 
That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.    Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger, 
look  on  me.  [breath  hast  kill'd 

Leon,  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea.  even  I  alone. 

Leon,  No,  not  so,  villain  ;  thou  beliest  thy- 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men,     [self  : 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  thank  you.  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death  : 
Record  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds  ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.    I  know  not   how  to   pray   your 
patience;  [self; 

Yet  I  must  speak.   Choose  your  revenge  your- 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin  :  yet  sinn'd  I  not,  , 

But  in  mistaking. 
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D.  Pedro,  Bv  my  soul,  nor  I : 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  ^ood  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to.  flive, 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter 
That  were  impossible  ;  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here, 
How  innocent  she  died  ;  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb. 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones,— sing  it  to-night : — 
To-morrow  rooming  come  you  to  my  house : 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  mv  nephew:  my  brother  hath  a  daugh- 
Almost  the  cop^  of  my  child  that's  dead,  [ter, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her 
And  so  dies  my  revenge.  [cousin, 

Claud.  O  noble  sir  I 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
I  do  embrace  your  offer  ;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio.        [coming ; 

Leon.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — ^This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  foce  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack  d  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  vras  not . 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke 

to  me; 
But  alwavs  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  an]rthmg  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

Dogb.  Moreover,  sir,  (which,  indeed,  is  not 
under  white  and  black,)  this  plaintiff  here,  the 
offender,  did  call  me  a  ass  :  I  beseech  you,  let 
it  be  remembered  in  his  punishment.  And 
also,  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  De- 
formed :  they  say  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear, 
and  a  lock  hanging  by  it ;  and  borrows  money 
in  God's  name,— the  which  he  hath  used  so 
long,  and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow 
hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's 
sake :  pray  vou.  examine  him  upon  that  point. 

Leon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest 
pains. 

Dogb.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  roost 
thankful  and  reverend  youth ;  and  I  praise 
God  for  you.         Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogb.  God  save  the  foundation  I 

Leon,  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner, 
and  I  thank  thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your 
worship;  which  I  beseech  your  wonhip  to 
correct  yourself,  for  the  example  of  others. 
God  keep  your  worship  I  I  wish  your  worship 
well ;  God  restore  you  to  health  1  I  humbly 
give  you  leave  to  depart ;  and  if  a  meny  meet- 
ing may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it  1— Come, 
neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  V/Aich. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  fare- 
well, [to-morrow. 

Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords  :  we  look  for  you 

D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  falL 


Claud.         To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  ClaixUo. 

Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.    We'll 

talk  with  Margaret, 

How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd 

fellow.  \ExemnL 

Scene  II.— Leonato's  Garden, 

Enter  Benedick  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Prey  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret, 
deserve  well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to 
the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no 
man  living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most 
comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg,  To  have  rx>  man  come  over  me! 
why,  shall  I  always  keep  below-stairs  ? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's 
mouth, — it  catches. 

Marg,  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's 
foils,  wnlch  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  wiU 
not  hurt  a  woman  :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call 
Beatrice  :  I  give  thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords ;  we  have  buck- 
lers of  our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  most 
put  in  the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are 
dangerous  weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well.  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you, 
who  I  think  hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

\ExH  Margaret. 

[Singing.]     The  god  of  hoe. 
That  sits  above. 
And  knows  me,  and  knows  me. 
How  pitiful  I  deserve,  — 
I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander 
the  good  swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  empkjyer 
of  panders,  and  a  whole  book-full  of  these 
quondam  carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet< 
run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank 
verse, — ^why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.  Many» 
I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I 
can   find   out   no  rhyme  to    "lady"   but 
"  baby,"— an  innocent  rhyme  ;  for  "  scorn.* 
••horn," — a  hard  rhvme  ;   for    "school," 
••  fool,"— a  babbling  rhyme  ;  very  onunoot 
endings :  no,  I  was  not  bom  under  a  rhyming 
planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms.— 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  woukUt  thou  oome  when  I 
called  thee?  [bid  me^ 

Beat,  Yea,  signk>r ;  and  depart  whok  yoa 

Bene,  O,  stay  but  till  then  I 

Beat.  "Then"  is  ^token;  fore  yoni  wdl' 
now :— and  yet,  ere  I  gOb  let  roe  go  with  that 
I  came  for ;  which  Ls  with  knowing  what  hatbj 
passed  between  you  and  Claudia 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  \\ 
will  kiss  thee. 
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B*At,  Fool  words  is  bat  foul  wind,  and  foul 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is 
Boisome  ;  therefore  I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Btme.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out 
of  hb  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But 
I  must  tell  thee  plainly,  Claudio  unden^oes 
my  challenge  ;  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear 
frooi  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a  coward. 
And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for  which  of 
■ay  bad  pots  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with 
me? 

B^at.  For  them  altogether;  which  main- 
taned  so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will 
soe  admit  amr  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did 
yoo  first  suffer  love  for  me  7 

Btme,  "  Suffer  love," — a  good  epithet  I  I 
do  soifer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against 
Bij  wilL 

Btat,  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think  ;  alas, 
poor  becrt  t  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I 
vill  sptte  it  for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love 
diBt  which  my  friend  hates. 

B*mt,  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo 
psaoeaibly. 

B^at.  It  appears  not  hi  this  confession; 
there's  not  one  wise  roan  among  twenty  that 
win  praise  himself. 

Bm,  An  okl,  an  old  instance.  Beatrice, 
tamx  Irved  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If 
a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb 
cfe  he  dies,  he  shall  Hve  no  longer  in  monu- 
ment than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Btat,  And  how  fong  is  that,  think  you  ? 

BtM€.  Qoestioo  : — ^why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum  :  therefore  it  is  most 
expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  con- 
f^uw*'^  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary) 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am 
to  myself.  So  much  for  praising  myself,  who, 
I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy. 
And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  vour  cousin  ? 

Btai.  Very  fll.        Btme,  And  how  do  you? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

B€m£,  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend. 
There  will  I  leave  jroatoo,  for  here  comes  one 
in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 

Urs,  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle. 
Tondet's  okl  cc^l  at  home  :  it  is  proved,  my 
lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the 
and  Clandto  mightily  abused;  and 
1  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and 
e    Win  you  come  presently  ? 

Beat,  Willyou  go  hear  this  news,  signior? 

Berne,  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 
nsd  be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and  moreover,  I 
wili  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncle's.         [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     The  Inside  of  a  Church, 

Mmier  Don  Pedro,  Claudk>,  and  Attendants. 

with  music  and  tapers, 

CUui,  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 

j€Jten,  Itis,mykMxl. 


Claud.  [Reads  from  a  scroti.} 
Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs. 

Gives  her  fame  whLh  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame. 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb, 

[Appending  it. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now,  music,  sound ;  and  sing  your  solemn 
hyvan, 

SONG. 
Pasrdon,  goddess  of  the  ni^ht. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  hnight; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  Duy  go. 
Midnight,  assist  our  moan  ; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan. 

Heavily,  heavily  : 
Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead. 
Till  death  be  uttered. 
Heavily,  heavily, 
CUtud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night  I 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D,   Pedro,    Good-morrow,    masters ;   put 
your  torches  out :  [day . 

The  wolves  have  prey'd ;  and  look,  the  gentle 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about' 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray. 

Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us :  tare  you  wefi. 

Claud,  Good-morrow,  masters :   each   his 

several  way.  [other  weeds  : 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on 

And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud,  And  Hymen  now  with  ludder  issue 

speeds,  [woe ! 

Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI,-- A  Room  in  Leonato's  House, 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio.  Benedick,  Beatrice, 
Margaret,  Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent? 

Leon,  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who 
accus'd  her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this. 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question,     [well. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so 

Bene.  And  so  am  1,  being  else  by  faith  en- 
forc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves,  [all. 
And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask'd : 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me.--You  know  your  office,  brother  ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brothers  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio. 

[Exeunt  ladies. 
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Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  confirm'd  coun- 
tenance, [think. 
Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  jrour  pains  I 
Friar,  To  do  what,  signior?          [them. — 
Bene,  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me ;  one  of 
Signior  Leonato.  truth  it  is,  good  signior, 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 
Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her  :  'tis 
most  true.  [her. 
Bent.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite 
Leun.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had 
from  me,                                       [will  ? 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince :  but  what's  your 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  l^  conjoin'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marri^e  : 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 
Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 
Friar.  And  my  help. 

Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with 
Attendants. 
D,  Pedro.  Good-morrow  to  this  fairassembly . 
Leon.  Good-morrow,  prince:  good-morrow, 
Claudio : 
We  here  attend  you.    Are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter? 
Claud,   I'll  hold  my  mind,  were -she  an 

Ethiop. 
Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother :  here's  the 
friar  ready.  [iS'jrf/ Antonio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good-morrow,  Benedick.  Why, 
what's  the  matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness? 
Claud.  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage 
bull.— 
Tush !  fear  not,  man  ;  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  ;     [gold, 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove. 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 
Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low  ; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  father's 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat,   [cow, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 
Claud.    For  this  I  owe  you:  here  come 

other  reckonings. 
Re-enter  Antonio,  with  the  ladies  masked. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  scire  upon  ?      [her. 
Ant,  This  same  is  she.  and  I  do  give  you 
Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine. — Sweet,  let 
me  see  your  face.  [her  hand 

Leon,  No.  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy 

I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me.    [friar : 

Hero.  And  when  I  iiv'd,  I  was  your  other 

wife :  \Unmasking. 

And  when  vou  lov'd,  you  were  my  other  hus- 

Claud.  Another  Hero  I  [band. 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defil'd  ;  but  I  do  live. 

And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 


D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero  I   Hero  that  is 
dead  X  [slander  iiv'd. 

Leon.  She  died«  my  lord,  but  whiles  her 

Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify  : 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Meantime,  let  wonder  seem  familiar. 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently.  [Beatrice  ? 

Bene.    Soft   and  fair,    friar. —  Which    is 

Beat.  Wnmasking.']  I  answer  to  that  name. 
What  is  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me? 

Beat,         Why,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,    then,   your  uncle,    and    the 
prince,  and  Claudio, 
Have  been  deceived  ;  for  they  swore  you  did- 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene.       Troth,  no ;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,   then,   my  cousin.   Margaret, 

and  Ursula,  [did. 

Are  much  deoeiv'd ;  for  they  did  swear,  yoa 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick 
for  me.  [dead  for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh 

Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter.    Then,  you  do 
not  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the 
gentleman.  [loves  her ; 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't  that  he 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashiond  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  firom  her 

pocket. 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  t  here's  our  own  hands 
against  our  hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee  ; 
but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  yqu  ;---but,  by  this 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and 
partly  to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were 
in  a  consumption. 

Bent.  Peace !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

{Kissii^  htr, 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the 
married  man  ? 

Bene.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  prince  ;  a  coQ^e 
of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my 
humour.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire, 
or  an  epigram  ?  No  ;  if  a  man  will  l>e  beaten 
with  brains,  he  shall  wear  nothing  handsome 
about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpoGe  to 
marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose 
that  the  worid  can  say  against  it ;  and  there- 
fore never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this 
is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I 
did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that 
thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  unbniised, 
and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped  thou  wouldst  have 
denied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled 
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thee  out  of  thy  sinele  life,  to  make  thee  a 
double  dealer ;  which,  out  of  question,  thou 
wik  be.  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceeding 
narrowly  to  thee. 

Betu,  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let's 
have  a  dance  ere  we  an;  married,  that  we  may 
hgbten  our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Ltam.  We'll  have  dancing  afterward. 

BtJi*.  First,  of  my  word  ;  therefore  play. 
arasc ! — Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife, 


get  thee  a  wife  :  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend 
than  one  tipped  xitu  horn. 

EnUr  a  Messenger. 

Mes,  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in 

flight, 

And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

B£ne.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow  :  I'll 

devise  thee  brave  punishments   for  him. — 

Strike  up,  pipers  »  [Dance,  Exeunt. 
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DRAMATIS 

FesdixkaDd,  King  o/^2:nnt. 

Biron.  \ 

Ijm^aviUe,    \ Lords ^  attend ing  on  the  King. 

Damain,       j  . 

Boyet,       )  Lords,  attending  on  the  Princess  of 

Mcrcade.  ^     France. 

Don    Adnano   de   Armado,    a   fantastical 

Spaniard. 
Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate, 
Hdofenes,  a  Schoolmaster, 
Dnll,  a  Constable. 

SCENE. 


PERSONiE. 

Costard,  a  Clown. 
Moth,  page  to  Armado. 
A  Forester. 

Princess  of  France. 

Rosalind,    \ 

Maria,         \Ladies,  attendingon  the  Princess. 

Katharine,  j 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench. 

Lords,  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King 
and  Princess. 


, — Navarre. 


ACT  I. 

SCKNE  I. — A  Pari,  with  a  Palace  in  it. 

Enter  the  King.  Biron,  Longaville,  and 
Dumain. 

King.  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  aAer  in  their 
Live  r^ister'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs,  [lives, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  Time, 
Th*  extdeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  etemitjr.  [edge, 

TbeiefoTe,  brave  conquerors, — ^for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections. 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force : 
Xavame  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  worid ; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Sc31  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three.  Biron.  Dumain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with 

me. 
My  feDow-scholars.  and  to  keep  those  statutes 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here  : 
Your  oaths  are  past ;  and  now  subscribe  your 

names. 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein  : 
If  Tou  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 
SoDscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  rcsolv'd ;  'tis  but  a  three  years' 
fost; 


The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite  the  wits. 

Dum.  Myloving lord,  Dumain  is  mortified: 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves  : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ; 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over ; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  'I  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances  : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term, — 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there  ; 
And  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside,— 
The  which  I  hope  is  not  enrolled  there  ; 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day, 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day,) — 
Which  I  hope  well  is  not  enrolled  there  : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep, — 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep  ! 

King.  Your  oath  is  pass'd  to  pass  away 
from  these.  [^please ; 

Bitvn.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  you 
I  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace,  [space. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years' 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the 
rest.  [jest. 

Biron.  By  yea  and  nay,  sin4hen  I  swore  in 
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What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 
King,  Why,  that  to  know,  which  else  we 

should  not  know. 

Biron,  Things  hid  and  ban'd,  you  mean, 

from  common  sense  ?  [pense. 

King,  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  reoom- 

Biron,  Come  on,  then  ;  I  will  swear  to  study 

To  know  the  thing  I  am  forbid  to  know :  [so, 

As  thus, — to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  foibid  ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine. 
When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are 
hid; 
Or.  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it.  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  bo  so, 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know  : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King,  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight,  [quite. 
Biron,  Why,  all  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that 
most  vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain-: 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book     '    [while 
To  seek  the  light  of  truth  :  while  truth  the 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 
Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light 
beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye  ; 
Who  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 
And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun. 
That  will  not  be  deep-searched  with  saucy 
looks: 
Small  have  condnual  plodders  ever  won, 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixM  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what 
they  are.  Ffame ; 

Too  much  to  know,  is  to  know  nought  but 
And  every  godfather  can  giye  a  name. 
King.  How  well  he's  read,  to  reason  against 
reading !  [ceeding  I 

Dum.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  pro- 
Long.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow 

the  weeding. 
Biron,  The  spring   is   near,   when  green 

geese  are  a  breeding. 
Dum,  How  follows  that  ? 
Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum,  In  reason  nothing. 
Biron,  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

King.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping 
frost.  [spring. 

That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the 
Biron.  Well,  say  I  am  ;  why  should  proud 
summer  boast 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth  ? 


At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose  [shoMrs ; 
Than    wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you.  to  study  now  it  is  too  late. 
Climb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

King,  Weil,  sit  you  out :  go  home.  Biron  : 
adieu! 

Biron,  No.  my  good  lord,  I  have  sworn  to 
stay  with  you : 
And  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  to  what  I  swore. 

And  bkle  the  penance  of  each  three  jreais' 
day. 
Give  me  the  paper. — ^let  me  read  the  same  ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee 
from  shame  1 

Biron.  {Reads^  "Item,  That  no  woman 
shall  come  within  a  mile  of  my  court." — Hath 
^lis  been  proclaim'd  ?    Lon^,  Four  days  ago. 

Biron,  Let's  see  the  penalty.  \^Reads^  **  On 
pain  of  losing  her  tongue."— Who  devised  this 

Long,  Marry,  that  did  I.  [penalty? 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 

Long,  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread 
penalty. 

Biron,  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility  f 
\Reads^  "  Item.  If  anv  man  be  seen  to  talk 
with  a  woman  within  the  term  of  three  ]rears, 
he  shall  endure  such  public  shame  as  the  rest 
of  the  court  can  possibly  devise." — 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break  ; 

For  well  you  know,  nere  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to 
speak. — 

A  maid  of  grace  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father  : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain, 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  hither. 

King,  What  say  you.  lords?  why,  this  was 
quite  forgot. 

Biron,  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would» 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  roost, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire  ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King,  We  must  of  force  dispense  with  this 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity,  [decree  ; 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years* 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born,  [space ; 

Not  by  might  master'd.  but  by  special  grace  : 
If  I  break  faith  this  word  shall  speak  for  me; 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 

{Subscribes, 

And  he  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  de^^ree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame : 

Suggestions  are  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keq>  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreadon  granted? 
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Xim^.  Aj,   that  there  is.    Our  court  you 
know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refinM  traveller  of  Spain ; 
A  man  in  aU  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ; 
Oae,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  rarish  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  compliments,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  (^Moe  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny  : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate, 
la  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  manva  knight 

From  tawnySpain,  lost  in  the  world  s  dd^e. 
How  yoa  dehght.  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
Bvt,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  wili  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy. 

Birvu.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  nan  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Lamg,  Costaird  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be 
our  sport; 
And.  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  shprt 
EmUr  Dun,  vntk  a  Utter,  and  Costard. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

Birom^  This,  fellow  :  what  wonldst  ? 

I>ulL  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person, 
for  I  am  his  grace's  tnaifoorough  :  but  I  would 
lee  his  own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  be. 

DmlL  SigniorArm — ^Arm— commends  you. 
There's  villainy  abroad :  this  letter  will  tell  you 
wsre.  [ing  me. 

Cmsi,  Sir.  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touch- 

Kimg.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biwvm.  How  long  soever  the  matter,  I  hope 
aa  God  for  hi^  words.        [giant  us  patience  1 

Lcmg,  A  high  hope  for  a  low  heaven  :  God 

BiroM.  To  bear,  or  forbear  laughing? 

L^mg.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh 
aodent^;  or  to  forbear  both. 

Birpn.  Well,  sb,  be  it  as  the  style  shall 
five  OS  cause  to  climb  in  the  merriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concem- 
The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was 
I  with  the  manner. 

Birom,  In  what  manner? 

Ox/.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir; 
aS  dKiae  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the 
manor  bouse,  sitting  with  her  upon  the  form, 
■id  taken  foUowing  her  into  the  park  ;  which, 
pat  together,  is.  in  manner  and  form  foUowing. 
Now.  sir.  fu-  the  manner.— it  is  the  manner  of 
a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for  the  form, — in 
»me  form.  Biron.  For  the  following,  sir? 
Cast.  As  it  shall  foUow  in  my  correction  : 
and  God  defend  the  right  I  [tion  ? 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  atten 

Birwm.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 
Cffsf.    Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man   to 
heazken  af^  the  flesh. 

iCimg,  {Reads,^  '*  Great  deputy,  the  welkin* s 
Ttice  regtmt,  and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre^ 
s»mts  earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering 
'ron,-^"    Cost,  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 
^img.  [Reads.]  **Soitis,—" 


Cost.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he 
is,  in  telling  true,  but  so.      ITing.  Peace ! 

Cost.  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares 
not  fight. 

I^in^.  No  words  I 

Cost,  — of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

/Ting.  [Reads,]  **So  it  is,  besieged  with 
sabU<oloured  melancholy,  I  did  eomwund  the 
black  oppressing  huwwur  to  the  most  wholesome 
physic  of  thy  health-giving  air  ;  and,  as  1  am 
a  gentleman,  b^h  myself  to  walk.  The  time 
when  t  About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts 
mostgrau,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down 
to  that  nourishment  which  is  called  supper ; 
so  much  for  the  time  when.  Now  for  the 
^ound  which;  which,  I  mean,  I  walked  upon  : 
it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then  for  the  place 
where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter  that 
most  obscene  and  preposterous  events  that 
draweth  from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon* 
coloured  ink^  which  here  thou  viewest,  beholdest^ 
survevest,  or  seest:  but  to  the  place,  where, — it 
standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from  the 
west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden: 
there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that 
base  minnow  of  thy  mirth," —      Cost.  Me. 

King.  [Reads,]  **—that  unlettered  small-' 
knowing  soul," —  Cost.  Me. 

King.  [Reads.]  — ••  that  shallow  vessel^* — 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King.  [Reads^   " — which,  as  I  remember. 

Cost.  O,  me.  [highi  Costard,"-^ 

King.  [Reads,]  ** — sorted  and  consorted, 
contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed  edict 
and  continent  canon,  with-^^tnth,—0,  with — 
but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith," — 

Cost,  With  a  wench. 

King,  [Reads.]  *' — with  a  child  of  our 
grandmother  Eve,  a  female  ;  or,  for  thv  more 
sweet  understanding,  a  woman.  liim  /{as  my 
ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me  oii)  have  sent  to 
thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punishment,  by  thy 
sweet  graus  officer,  Antony  Dull;  a  man  o/ 
good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estima-  < 
tion:*  [Dull. 

Dull,  Me,  an' 't  pleaseyou  :  I  am  Antony 

King.  [Reads !\  **  For  Jaquenetta,  {so  is  the 
weaker  vessel  catted,  which  I  apprehended  with 
the  aforesaid  swain,)  1  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of 
thy  law'sfurv;  ana  shall,  at  the  least  of  thy 
sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial.  Thine,  in  all 
compliments  of  devoted  and  heart-burning 
heat  of  duty, 

**Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 

Biron.  This  Is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for, 
but  the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.— But, 
sirrah,  what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost,  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 

King,  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost,  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it, 
but  little  of  the  marking  of  it 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  vear's  imprison- 
ment to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 
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Cost,  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir:  I  was 
taken  with  a  damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir  :  she 
was  a  virgin.  [claimed  virgin, 

King.  It  is  so  varied  too ;  for  it  was  pro- 

Cost.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was 
taken  with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce^our  sentence  : 
you  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mut- 
ton and  porridge.  [keeper. — 

King.    And  Don  Armado   shall   be  your 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er : — 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 
[Exeunt  King,  L.ongaville,  anaUximBm. 

Biroh.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's 
hat,  [scorn. — 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir ;  for  true  it  Is, 
I  was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is 
a  true  girl ;  and,  therefore.  Welcome  the  sour 
cup  of  prosperity!  Affliction  may  one  day 
smile  again  ;  and  till  then,  Sit  thee  down,  sor- 
row !  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  t/u  Park, 
Before  Armado's  House, 

Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of 
great  spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self- 
same thing,  dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no  ;  O  lord  !  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and 
melancholy,  my  tender  juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the 
working,  my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal?  why  tender 
juvenal  ? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  con- 
gruent epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young 
days,  which  we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  apperti- 
nent  title  to  your  old  time,  which  we  may 
name  tough.  Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir?  I  pretty,  and 
my  saying  apt?  Or  I  apt,  and  my  saying 
pretty  ?     Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little.  Where- 
fore apt  ? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise.  rP^^se. 

Moth.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same 

Arm.  Wliat,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 


^Arm.  I  do  say  thou  art  quick  in  answers : 
thou  heatest  my  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  [Aside.]  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary, 
— crosses  love  not  him.  [with  the  duke. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  yeais 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth,  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning, — it  fitteth  the 
spirit  of  a  tapster.  [sir. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester. 

Arm.  I  confess  both  :  they  are  both  the 
varnish  of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how 
much  the  gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth^  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of 
study?  Now,  here's  three  studied,  ere  you'll 
thrice  "wink :  and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years 
to  the  word  three,  and  study  three  years  in  two 
words,  the  dancing  horse  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  Ime  figure  ! 

Moth.  [Aside,]  To  prove  you  a  cypher. 

Arm.  1  wiD  hereupon  confess  I  am  in  love : 
and  as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  f 
in  love  with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my 
sword  against  the  humour  of  affection  would 
deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  of  it.  I 
would  take  desire  prisoner,  and  ransom  him 
to  any  French  courtier  for  a  new  devised 
courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh  :  methinks  I 
should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfort  me,  boy : 
what  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

A  rm.  Most  sweet  Hercules ! — More  author- 
ity,  dear  boy, name  more ;  and,  sweet  my  child, 
let  them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carnage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master :  he  was  a  man  of 
good  carriage,  great  carriage, — for  he  earned 
the  town-gates  on  his  back  like  a  porter :  and 
he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit  Samson  I  strong-jointed 
Samson  1  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as 
much  as  thou  didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I 
am  in  love  too : — who  was  Sanison's  love,  my 
dear  Moth  ? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the 
two ;  or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of 
them  too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers: 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks 
Samson  had  small  reason  for  it.  He  surely 
affected  her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  bad  a  green  wit. 
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Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white 
and  red.  [masked  under  such  colours. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are 

Arm,  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moik.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's 
toQgne,  assist  me !        [pretty  and  pathetical  i 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;   most 

Mfth,  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red« 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known  ; 

For  bhishing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 
And  fears  by  pale-white  shown  : 

Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame. 
By  this  you  shall  not  know  ; 

For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 

Which  native  she  doth  owe. 

A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason 

of  white  and  red.  [and  the  Beggar  ? 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King 

Math.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a 
ballad  some  three  ages  since :  but,  I  think, 
Dov  'tis  not  to  be  found ;  or.  if  it  were,  it 
voold  iKither  serve  for  the  writing  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ 
o'er,  that  I  may  .example  my  digression  by 
some  mighty  precedent.  Boy.  I  do  love  that 
ooontry  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park  with  the 
ratkxial  hind  Costard  :  she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  [Aside.]  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a 
better  love  than  my  master.  [love. 

Arwt.  Sing,  boy  ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in 

AfaiM.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a 
iigbt  wench.  Arm.  I  say.  sing. 

M0iA.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  post. 
£«/!rr  Dull.  Costard.  a«</Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir.  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you 
bep  Costard  safe  :  and  you  must  let  him  take 
00  delight,  nor  no  penance :  but  a'  must  ^t 
three  days  a  week.  For  this  damsel,  I  must 
keep  her  at  the  park  :  she  is  allowed  for  the 
d^-woman.    Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — 

Ja^.  Man.  [Maid. 

Arwt,  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaf.  That's  hereby. 

Ann.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jof.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

7tff .  With  that  face  ?      Arm,  I  love  thee. 

JdZf .  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Ja^.  Fair  weather  after  you !     • 

DnJl.  Come,  Jaquenetta ;  away. 

[Extttn/  Dull  oitttf  Jaquenetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences 
oe  thou  be  pardoned. 

C(W/.  WeU.  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I 
iball  do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your 
fcflows,  for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

MotA.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave ;  away! 

Cfist.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir :  I  will  fast, 
bciog  loose. 


Mo/A.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose ; 
thou  shalt  to  prison. 

CosL  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  menv  days 
of  desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

AfoiA.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what 
they  look  upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be 
too  silent  in  their  words ;  and  therefore  I  will 
say  nothing :  I  thank  God  I  have  as  little 
patience  as  another  man  ;  and  therefore  I  can 
be  quiet.  [Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard* 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is 
base,  where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided 
by  her  foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tr^.  I 
shall  be  forsworn,  (which  is  a  great  argument 
of  falsehood,)  if  I  love :  and  how  can  that  be 
true  love,  which  is  falsely  attempted  ?  Love 
is  a  familiar  ;  Love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no,  evil 
angel  but  Love.  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted, 
—and  he  had  an  excellent  strength  ;  yet  was 
Solomon  so  seduced, — and  he  had  a  very  good 
wit.  Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Her- 
cules' club ;  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for 
a  Spaniard's  rapier .  The  first  and  second  clause 
will  not  serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  re- 
spects not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  dis- 
grace is  to  be  called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is,  to 
subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour  1  nist,  rapier !  be 
still,  drum  i  for  your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea, 
he  loveth.  Assist  me.  some  extemporal  god 
of  rhyme,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonneteer. 
Devise,  wit !  write,  pen  1  for  I  am  for  whole 
volumes  in  folio  I  [Exit. 


ACT  11. 


Scene  I.— Apart oftke Park.    A  Pavilion 
and  Tents  at  a  distance. 
Enter  tke  Princess  of  France,  Rosaline,  Maria, 
Katharine,  Boyet,  Lords,  and  otAer  Attend- 
ants.  [est  spirits : 

Boyet.  Now.  madam,  summon  up  your  dear- 
Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends ; 
To  whom  he  sends ;  and  what's  his  embassy  : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre  ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain, — a  downr  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside. 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 
Prin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though 
but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues : 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth. 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  tlie  tasker  : — Good  Boyet, 
You  are  not  ignorant,  all- telling  fame 
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Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  course. 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates. 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor ; 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  desptatcb, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace : 
Haste,  signify  so  much  ;  while  we  attend. 
Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours 
is  so.—  \ExU  Boyet. 

Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke? 

I  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin. .  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar,    I  know  him,  madam  :  at  a  marriage 
feast. 
Between  Lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 
Of  Jacques  Faulconbridge.  solemnized, 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  esteem'd  ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms  : 
Nothing  becomes  him  Ul,  that  he  would  welL 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil.) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will 
still  wills  [power. 

It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is't 
so?  [moursknow. 

hfar.  Thev  say  so  most  that  most  his  hu- 

Prin.  Such  snort-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as 
Who  are  the  rest  ?  [they  grow. 

Kath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well  accom- 
plish'd  youth, 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd  :       [ill ; 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good, 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen9on's  once  ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him  :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him  ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravishW  ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse,     [love, 

Prin,  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 


I  Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet. 
Re-enter  Bojret. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

BoyeU  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  ap- 
And  he  and  his  competitors  in  oath,  [proach  : 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.     Marry,  thus  much  I  have 

learnt. 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field. 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court. 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [T'/ft^  ladies  mask. 

Enter  King,  Longaville,  Dumain,  Biron, 
and  Attendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court 
of  Navarre. 

Prin.  •  •  Fair,"  I  give  you  back  again  ;  and 
"welcome"  I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this 
court  is  too  high  to  be  yours ;  and  welcome 
to  the  wide  fields  too  base  to  be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madara,  to 
my  court.  [thither. 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome,  then  :  conduct  me 

King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady,  I  have  sworn 
an  oath.  [sworn. 

Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord  !  he'll  be  for- 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  t^ 
my  will.  [nothing  else. 

Prin,  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  wiU,  and 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were 
wise,  [ance. 

Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignor- 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keep- 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord,  [ing : 
And  sin  to  break  it. 

But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold  : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit. 

\Gives  a  paper. 

King,  Madam.  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin,  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away  ; 
For  you'll  prove  peijur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron,  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 
once?  [once? 

Ros,  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant 

Biron.  1  know  you  did. 

Ros.  How  needless  was  it.  then. 

To  ask  the  question  I 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.  'Tis  'long  of  you,  that  spur  me  with 
such  questions.  ['twill  tire. 

Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast, 

Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o"  day? 

Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  ! 

Ros,  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers  ! 

Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers  1 

Ros.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.  Nay,  then  I  will  be  gone.        [mate 

King,  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  inti- 
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The  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum. 
Disb«irsM  by  ray  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say  that  he,  or  we,  (as  -neither  have,) 
Receiv  d  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more ;  in  surety  of  the 
One  port  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us,     [which, 
Although  not  valu'd  to  the  money's  worth. 
If,  then,  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
Bot  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied. 
We  will  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  frieodship  with  his  majesty. 
Bat  that,  it  seems,  he  Uttle  purposeth  ; 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
A  hundred  thousand  crowns;   and  not  de- 
mands, 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  dtle  live  in  Aquitain  ; 
Wliich  we  much  rather  had  depart  withal. 
And  have  the  money  bv  our  father  lent, 
Than  Aquitain,  so  gekled  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 
Frooi  reason's  yielding,  your  thir  self  should 

make 
A  yiekUng.  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast. 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again,  [wrong. 

Prim.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  onseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  luith  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  •  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And  ilyou  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prim,  We  arrest  your  word. — 

Boyet,  yon  can  produce  acquittances 
For  sQch  a  simi.  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

Kimg.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Ikyei.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is 
not  come. 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

Kimg.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  inter- 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto.         [view, 
Meantime,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  band. 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates ; 
Bat  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  yoa  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  niv  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Yoor  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  fare- 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again.       [well : 

Prim.  Sweet  health  and  fiair  desires  consort 
your  grace !  [place ! 

Kimg,  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every 
\ExtMnt  King  and  his  train. 
Birom.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine 
own  heart  [would  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Sn.  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I 
Birom.  I  wouki.  you  heard  it  groan. 
Jfn.  Is  the  fool  sick  ? 
Birom,  Skk  at  the  heart 
Spu  Akck  1  let  it  blood. 


Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Kos.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biran.  Will  you  prick  't  with  your  eye? 

Kos.  '^o  faint,  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life  ! 

Ros,  And  yours  from  long  living  ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving. 

[Retiring. 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word  :  what  lady  is 
that  same?  [name. 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alenpon,  Rosaline  her 

Dum,  A  gallant  lady.     Monsieur,  fare  you 
well.  {Exit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word :  what  is  she 
in  the  white?  [in  the  light. 

Boyet,  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her 

Long,  Perchance,  light  in  the  light.     I  de- 
sire her  name,   [sire  that,  were  a  shame. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself ;  to  de- 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 

Boyet,  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard  ! 

Boyet,  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Faulconbridge. 

Long.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet,  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

{Exit  Long, 

Biron,  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap? 

Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 

Boyet,  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir :  adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to 
you.       \Exit  Biron. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mar,  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  [lord  : 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin,  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  [was  to  board. 

Boyet,   1  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he 

Alar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry  ! 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your 

lips.  [finish  the  jest  ? 

Mar,  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture  :  shall  that 

Boyet,  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 


{Offering  to  kiss  her. 
Not ! 


Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast : 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several  they 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ?  [be. 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling ;  but,  gen- 
tles, agree : 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;  for  here  'tis 
abused.  [dom  Ues,) 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  sel- 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

/Viir.  With  what?  [affected. 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle. 

Prin,  Your  reason.  [their  retire 

Boyet,  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make 
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To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  de- 
sire :  [press'd, 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  im- 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  express'd : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eve-sight  to  he ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methoughtall  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye. 
As  jewek  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  from  where 

they  were  glass' d, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd  : 
His  face's  ownmargent  didauote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyessawhis  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
I'll  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An'  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving 
kiss.  [pos'd — 

Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion  :  Boyet  is  dis- 
Boytt.  But  to  speak  that  in  woixls,  which 
his  eye  hath  disclos'd  : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye. 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Bos.  lliou  art  an  old  love-monger,   and 
speak' St  skilfully.  [news  of  him. 

Mar,  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns 
Bos.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for 

her  father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What,  then,  do  you  see  ? 

Bos.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  I.— Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Warble,  child  :  make  passionate  my 
sense  of  hearing. 

Moth.  [Singing.]  Concolinel-^ 

Arm.  Sweet  air ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years  ; 
take  this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain, 
bring  him  festinately  hither  :  I  must  employ 
him  in  a  letter  to  my  love.         [French  brawl  ? 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a 

Arm.    How  meanest  thou?    brawling    in 
French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig 
off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it 
with  your  feet,  humour  it  with  turning  up  your 
eye-lids  ;  sigh  a  note  and  sing  a  note  ;  some- 
time through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed 
love  by  singing  love ;  sometime  through  the 
nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling 
love ;  with  your  hat  penthouse-like,  o'er  the 
shop  of  your  eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on 
your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a 
spit ;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man 
after  the  old  painting ;  and  iceep  not  too  long 
in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.  These  are 
complements,  these  are  humours ;  these  be- 


tray nice  wenches,  that  would  be  betrayed 

without  these  ;  and  make  them  men  of  note, 

(do  you  note,  men  ?)  that  most  are  afTected  to 

these.  [perienoe  ? 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  ex- 

Moth,  By  my  penny  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  O— but  O,— 

Moth.  — ^the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No,  master  ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but 
a  colt,  and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney. 
But  have  vou  forgot  your  love  ? 

Arm,  Almost  I  had.  [heart. 

Moth.    Negligent  student !    learn  her   by 

Arm,  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those 
three  I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live ;  and  this,  by,  in. 
and  without,  upon  the  instant :  by  heart  yoa 
love  her.  because  your  heart  cannot  come  by 
her ;  in  heart  you  k>ve  her,  because  your  heart 
is  in  love  with  her ;  and  out  of  heart  you  love 
her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three.  pier. 

Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more, — and 
yet  nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain:  be  must 
carry  me  a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised  ;  a  horse 
to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass. 

Arm.  Ha.  ha  1  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass 
upon  the  horse,  for  be  is  very  slow-gaited : 
but  I  go. 

Arm.  The  way  is  but  short :  away  1 

Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 

Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth.  Minime,  honest  master ;  or  rather. 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow.  [master,  no. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so  : 
Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fired  from  a  gun  ? 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  I  [he  : — 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.        Thump,  then,  and  I  flee.   [^jrrV. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and 

free  of  grace  I—  [thy  face  : 

By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in 

Nfost  rude    melancholy,    valour   gives    thee 

My  herald  is  return'd.  [place. — 

Be-enter  Moth  with  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master !  here's  a  Costaid 
broken  in  a  shin. 

Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle  :  con^. — 
thy  r envoy  ; — begin. 

Cost.  No  egma.  no  riddle,  no  l' envoy  ;  no 
salve  in  them  all.  sir  :  O,  sir.  plantain,  a  plaia 
plantain  !  no  V envoy,  no  l envoy  ;  no  salve, 
sir.  but  a  plantain  I 

*  Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter  ; 
thy  silly  thought,  my  spleen  :  the  heaving  of 
my  lungs  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling, — 
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0  pardoo  me,  my  stars  I  Doth  the  incon- 
sideraOe  take  salve  for  ^ envoy,  and  the  word 
toKvoy  for  a  salve  ?  [r envoy  a  salve  ? 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not 
Arm.  No,  page  :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  dis- 
course, to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore 

1  win  example  it :  [been  sain. 

The  fox,  the  ape.  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral.     Now  &e  r envoy. 

Moth.  I  will  add  the  I  envoy.     Saj  the 

moral  again. 
Arm.  The  fox.  the  ape.  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Moih.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  stay  a  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  fol- 
low with  my  I'envov. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
Anm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

Stajring  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth,  A  good  renvoy,  ending  in  the  goose : 
vouki  you  desire  more  ? 

Cost.  The  boy  hath  soM  him  a  bargain,  a 

goose,  that's  flat.—  I^be  fat. 

Sir,  your  pennjrworth  is  ^ood.  an  your  goose 

To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  ctmning  as  fast 

and  loose :  [goose. 

Let  nse  see. — a  fat  r  envoy ;  ay,  thats  a  fat 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.   How  did 

this  argument  begin?  [in  a  shin. 

ktoih.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken 

Then  call'd  you  for  the  Venvoy. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain  :  thus  came 
Toor  argument  in  ;  [bought ; 

Then  the  boy's  fat  t envoy,  the  goose  that  you 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

Artm.  But  tell  me  ;  how  was  there  a  costard 
brolten  in  a  shin  ? 
Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth  :  I 
will  speak  that  r envoy  :  [within, 

I,  Costard,  nmning  out,  that  was  safely 
Fell  over  the  threshold  and  broke  my  shin. 
Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 
Cost,  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 
Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise 
thee. 

Cotst.  O  marry  n»e  to  one  Frances  : — I  smell 
some  I  envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean  setting 

tbee  at  liberty,  enf reedoming  thy  person  :  thou 

vert  immunMl,  restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true  ;  and  now  you  will  be  my 

purgation,  aiid  let  me  loose. 

Arm,  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from 
durance :  and  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  upon  thee 
aothtng  but  this  '.—\Giving  a  letter.^  Bear 
this  significant  to  the  country  maid  Jaquenetta. 
\Gi^mg  money ^  There  is  remuneration  ;  for 
ne  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my 
k— Moth.  foUow.  \ExU. 


Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signior  Costard, 
adieu. 

Cost,  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  ! 

my  incony  Jew  I —  {Exit  Moth. 

Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Re- 
muneration 1  O,  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three 
farthings:  three  farthings, — remuneration. — 
"What's  the  price  of  this  inkle?"  — "A 
penny." — "  No,  I'll  give  you  a  remuneration: " 
why,  it  carries  it. — Remuneration  ! — why,  it  is 
a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never 
buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 
Enter  Biron. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !  ex- 
ceedingly well  met. 

Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation 
riband  may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

Biron.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,' half-peimy  farthing,  [silk. 

Biron.  O,  why  then,  thiee-farthings-worth  of 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship :  God  be  wi'  you. 

Biron,  O,  stay,  slave  ;  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ? 

Biron.  O,  this  aftemooiL 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir  !  fare  you  wclL 

Biron.  O.  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning.  [Hark,  slave, 

Biron,  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon. 
It  is  but  this  :— 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  m  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady  ; 
When  tongues  speak  siyeetly,  then  they  name 

her  name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her :  ask  for  her  ; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.    [Gives  Aim  money,] 
There's  thy  guerdon ;  go. 

Cost.  Guerdon, — O  sweet  guerdon  !  better 
than  remuneration;  eleven-pence  farthing 
better  :  most  sweet  guerdon  ! — I  will  do  it.  sir. 
in  print. — Guerdon — remuneration.        {Exit, 

Biron,  O. — and  I,  forsooth,  in  love  I  1,  that 
have  been  love's  whip  ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  ; 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent !  [boy ; 
This  wimpled,   whining,  purblind,  wayward 
This  senior-Junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  cod-pieces» 
Sole  imperator  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors  :  (O  my  little  heart  f) 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 
And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop : 
What  1  I  k}ve  1  I  sue  I  I  seek  a  wife ! 
A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  dock. 
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Still  a  repairing  ;  ever  out  of  frame  ; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  raay  still  go  right  I 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  aU  ; 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  ejres ; 
Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed. 
Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 
And  1  to  sigh  for  her !  to  watch  for  her ! 
To  pray  for  her  I    Go  to  ;  it  is  a  plague 
TTiat  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  groan: 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

{Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  \.— A  nether  part  of  the  Park, 

Etiter  the  Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria. 
Katharine,  Boyet.  Lords,  Attendants, 
and  a  Forester. 
Pritt.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  his 
horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  bill  ?       [he. 
Boyet.  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  it  was  not 
Prin,  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mount- 
ing mind.  [spatch ; 
Well,   lords,   to-dav  we  shall  have  our  de- 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 
For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  copn 
pice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 
Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that 
shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak' st,  the  fairest  shoot. 
For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Prin.  What,  what?  first  praise  me,  and  again 
say  no? 
O  short-liv'd  pride  !    Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe  ! 
For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 
Prin.                  Nay,  never  paint  me  now  : 
Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass  .—[Giving  him  money. ^ 

Take  this  for  telling  true  : 

Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you 

inherit.  [by  merit. 

Prin.  See.  see !   my  beauty  will  be  sav'd 

O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  dayS  ! 

A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 

praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow  :— now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot  : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to 
And  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes  ;  [kill. 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 


When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward 

part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart ; 
As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 
The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means 
no  ill.  [sovereignty 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self- 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Loixls  o'er  their  lords  ?  [afford 

Prin.  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Boyet.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Enter  Costard. 

Cost,  God  dig-you-dcn  all !  Pray  yt>u, 
which  is  the  head  lady  ? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the 
rest  that  have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest  I  it  is  so ; 

truth  is  truth.  [wit. 

An'  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  ray 

One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist 

should  be  fit.  [thickest  here. 

Are   not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the 

Prin,  What's  your  will,  sir?  what's  your  will  ? 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron 
to  one  lady  Rosaline. 

Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter  1  he's  a  gnood 
friend  of  mine  :  [carve  ; 

Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can 
Break  up  this  capon. 

Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 

This  letter  is  mistook  ;  it  importeth  none  h«%  : 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin,  We  will  read  it.  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  g^ive 
ear. 

Boyet.  [Reads.']  **  By  heaven,  that  thou  art 
fair,  is  most  infallible;  true,  that  thou  art 
beauteous :  truth  itself  that  thou  art  lov€ly. 
More  fairer  than  fair,  beautiful  than  btOM" 
teous,  truer  than  truth  itself,  have  commisera- 
tion on  thy  heroical  vassal  f  The  magMan" 
imous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set 
eye  upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar 
Zenelophon  ;  and  he  it  was  that  might  ri^^Ally 
say  Veni,  vidi,  vid  ;  which  to  anatomize  tte  the 
vulgar,  {O  base  and  obscure  vulgar  t\  videlicet. 
He  came,  saw,  and  overcame  ;  he  came^  one  ; 
saw,  two  ;  overcame,  three.  Who  came  f  the 
king:  Why  did  he  come  f  to  see  :  Why  did  he 
see  f  to  overcome :  To  whom  came  hefto  the 
beggar:  W hat  saw  he  f  the  be^ar :  Whom 
overcame  he  f  the  beggar.  The  conclusion 
is  victory ;  on  whose  side  t  the  king's :  the 
captive  is  enriched;  on  whose  sidef  the 
beggar's.  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial ;  oh 
whose  side  t  the  king's  f—no,  on  both  in  ont^ 
or  one  in  both,  I  am  the  king  ;  for  so  stands 
the  comparison  :  thou  the  beggar  ;  for  so  unl- 
nesseth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy 
lovet  I  may:  Shalt  1  enfbru  thy  lovef  I 
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£rfuld  :  Shall  I  entreat  thy  lave  f  I  will.  What 
sialt  Ikau  exchange  for  rags  f  robes ;  for 
ht/Usf  titles  ;  for  thyself  t  me.  Thus,  ex- 
feeing  thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy 
f»ai,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture^  and  my  heart  on 
thy  every  part. 

Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  Industry, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 
Thus  dost  thou  bear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 
'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  bis 
prey: 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 

/\nd  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou 

then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 
Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that 
indited  this  letter? 
"WTial  vane,  what  weather-cock  ?  did  you  ever 
bear  better? 
Bayet.  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  but  I  remember 
the  style.  [it  erewhile. 

Prim.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er 
Boy€i.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,   that 
keeps  here  in  court ;  [sport 

A  phantasm,  a  Monardio,  and  one  that  makes 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

Who  gave  thee  this  letter? 

Cast.  I  told  you  ;  mj  lord, 

Prin.  To  whom  should'st  thou  give  it  ? 
Cast,  From  my  lord  to  my  lady, 

Prim.  From  which  k>rd,  to  which  lady? 
Cost.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master 
of  mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 
Prin.    Thou    hast  mistaken  his  letter.— 
Come,  tords,  away.—       [another  day. 
Here,    sweet,  put  up  this:   'twill  be  thine 
\^Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 
Boytt.  Who  is  the  suitor  ?  who  is  the  suitor  ? 
R9S.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know? 

B^fyrt.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Rqs.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off !  .  [thou  marry, 

Bayet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if 
Hang  me  by  the  n^k.  if  horns  that  year  mis- 
Fmciy  put  on  !  [cany. 

Pas.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 
Boyet,  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Ros,  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself : 
come  not  near. 
Ffa»e!y  put  on.  indeed  1 
Mar,  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet, 

and  she  strikes  at  the  brow. 
Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower :   have  I 

hit  bernow? 
Ras.  Shan  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old 
mjrmg,  that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of 
Fanoe  was  a  tittle  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it? 
B^ei.  So  may  1  answer  thee  with  one  as 
old.  that  was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever 
oi  Bhtain  was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the 
fait  it 


Ros.  "  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 
Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man ." 
Boyet.  "An  /  cannpt,  cannot,  cannot. 
An /cannot,  another  can." 

[Exeuut  Ros.  and  Kath. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :  how  both 

did  fit  it  1  [both  did  hit  it. 

Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they 

Boyet.  A  mark  !    O,  mark  but  that  mark  ! 

a  mark,  says  my  lady  !         [it  may  be. 

Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't,  to  mete  at,  if 

Afar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand  !  i*  faith  your 

hand  is  out.  [ne'er  hit  the  clout. 

Cost..  Indeed  a"  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll 

Boyet.    An'  if  my  hand  be  out,  then  belike 

your  hand  is  in. 
Cost.    Then  will  she  get  the   upshot  by 

cleaving  the  pin. 
Afar.    Come,    come,    you   talk   greasily ; 

your  lips  grow  foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir  : 

challenge  her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     Good 
night,  my  good  owl.    , 

[Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  I  a  most  simple 

clown  t  [him  down ! 

Lord,  lord  1  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put 

O*  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony 

vulgar  wit !  [as  it  were,  so  fit. 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely, 

Armatho  o"  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty 

man  I  [her  fan  J 

So  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear 

To  see  him  kiss  his  hand  !  and  how  most 

sweetly  a'  will  swear ! —  [wit ! 

And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful  of 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit  1 

[Shouting  within.]  Sola,  sola  I 

[Exit  running. 

Scene  ll.—Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverent  sport,  truly;  and 
done  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  consdence. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, 
— in  blood  ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,  who  now 
hangeth  like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  ceela, — the 
sky.  the  welkin,  the  heaven  ;  and  anon  falleth 
like  a  crab  on  the  face  of  /^ra,— the  soil,  the 
land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofernes,  the  epi- 
thets are  sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the 
least :  but,  sir,  I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of 
the  first  head. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  hand  credo,     [pricket. 

Lhill.  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo;    twas  a 

Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation  t  yet  a 
kind  of  insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way, 
of  explication  ;  facere,  as  it  were,  replication, 
or,  rather,  ostentare,  to  show,  as  it  were,  his 
inclination, — ^afterhis  undressed,  unpolished, 
uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or,  rather, 
unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion, 
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— to  insert  again  my  hand  credo  for  a  deer. 

DulU  I  said  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  crtdo^ 
'twas  a  pricket. 

HoL  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  cactus/— O 
thou  monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost 
thou  look  1 

Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat 
paper,  as  it  were  ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink  :  his 
intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an 
animftl,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts  : 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us«  that 

we  thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those 
parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he. 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  in- 
discreet, or  a  fool,      [him  in  a  school : 
So.  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's 
mind.  [the  wind. 

Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not 
Dull.  You  two  are  book-men :  can  you  tell 
by  your  wit. 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's 
not  five  weeks  old  as  yet  ? 
HoL  Dictynna.  goodman  Dull :  Dictynna. 
goodmanDull.         Dull,  What  is  Dictynna  ? 
Nath,  A  dtle  to  Phcebe,  to  Luna,  to  the 
moon.  [Adam  was  no  more  ; 

Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when 
And  raught  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came 

to  five  score. 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull,  'Tis  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds 
in  the  exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say.  the 
allusion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  1  say.  the  poUusion  holds  in  the 
exchange  ;  for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month 
old  :  and  I  say  beside,  that  'twas  a  pricket 
that  the  princess  killed. 

Hoi,  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  ex- 
temporal  epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ? 
and.  to  humour  the  ignorant,  I  have  call'd 
the  deer  the  princess  killed,  a  pricket. 

Nath,  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes, 
perge;  so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate 
scurrility. 

HoL  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for 
it  argues  facility. 

The  praiseful  princess  pierc'd  and  prick* d  a 
pretty  pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say  a  sore ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now 
made  sore  with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell:  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel 
jumps  from  thicket ;       [fall  a  hooting. 
Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel;  the  people 
If  tore  be  sore,  then  I  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores  : 
O  sore  II  [one  more  I, 

Of  one  sore  I  a  hundred  make^  by  adding  but 
Nath,  A  rare  talent  1 

DulL  [Aside.]  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look 
^ow  he  claws  him  out  with  a  talent. 
Hal  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple, 


simple;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of 
forms,  figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  appre- 
hensions, motions,  revolutions :  these  are  be- 
got in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in 
the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon 
the  mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is 
good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it. 

Nath,  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you :  and 
s6  may  my  parishioners ;  for  their  sons  are 
well  tutored  by  you.  and  their  daughters  profit 
very  greatly  under  you :  you  are  a  good 
member  of  the  commonwealth. 

HoL  Mehercle  I  if  their  sons  be  ingenious, 
they  shall  want  no  instruction ;  if  their 
daughters  be  capable.  I  will  put  it  to  them  : 
but.  vir  safit  qui  pauca  loquitur,  A  soul 
feminine  saluteth  us. 

i?»/tfr  Jaquenetta  and  Costard. 

Jaq,  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master 
person. 

HoL  Master  person. — quasi  pers-on.  An 
if  one  should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

Cost,  Many,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that 
is  likest  to  a  hogshead. 

HoL  Of  piercinfirahogsheadi  a  good  lustre 
of  conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth  ;  fire  enough  for  a 
flint,  pearl  enough  for  a  swine  :  'tis  pretty  ;  it 
is  well. 

Jaq,  Good  master  parson.  [Giving  a  Utttr 
to  Nath.]  be  so  good  as  read  me  this  letter  : 
it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from 
Don  Armatho  :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

HoL  Fauste,  precor  gelida  quando  ptcus 
omne  sub  umbra  Ruminat, — and  so  forth. 
Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  I  I  may  speak  of  thee 
as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice. 
— J^enegia,  Venegin, 
Chi  non  te  vede,  ei  non  te  pregia. 
Old  Mantuan,  old  Mantuan !    Who  under- 
standeth  thee  not,  Ipves  thee  not. — 67,  re,  sol, 
la,  mi,  fa, — Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the 
contents  ?  or,  rather,  as  Horace  says  in  his 
—[Sea  the  writing  in  the  letter.]  what,  my 
soul,  verses? 

A^ath.  Ay,  sir.  and  very  learned. 

HoL  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse  : 
lege,  doming. 

Nath.  [Reads.] 
*'  If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear 
to  love  9  [vowtd  ! 

Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty 

Though  to  myselfforsworn,  to  thee  til  faithful 

prove  ;  [osiers  bowed. 

Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like 

Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  ^k  thine 

<y«.  [comprehend: 

Were  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  won  id 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

s  uffice  :  [thee  commend  ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can 

All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without 

wonder,^  [admire: 

Which  is  tome  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 
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Tfy  eye  Jov^s  lightning  bears^  iky  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder^  \fire^ 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet 

Celestial  as  thou  art,  O,  fardon  love  this  wrong. 

That  sings  heaven  s^aise  withsnch  an  earthly 

tongue/" 

Hoi.  Yoa  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so 
miss  the  accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet. 
\Takes  the  letter^  Here  are  only  numbers 
ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  £eicility.  and 
golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret,  Ovidius 
Naso  was  the  man  :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso, 
bat  for  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flowers  of 
fimcy,  the  jerks  of  invention  ?  Imitari  is  no- 
thing :  so  doth  the  bound  his  roaster,  the  ape 
his  keeper,  the  'tired  horse  his  rider. — But, 
damosdla  virion,  was  this  directed  to  you  ? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir;  from  one  Monsieur  Biron, 
one  of  the  strange  queen's  lords. 

Hoi,  I  will  ovexglance  the  superscript : — 
[Reads.'\  **To  the  snow-white  hand  of  the 
most  muttons  lady  Rosaline,"  I  will  look 
again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the 
nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person 
written  unto  : — [Reads.']  "  Your  ladvship's, 
in  all  desired  employment,  Biron. '  —  Sir 
Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries 
with  the  king ;  and  here  he  hatb  framed  a 
fetter  to  a  sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's, 
which,  aockientally.  or  by  the  way  of  pro- 
gression, hath  mis<arried. — ^Trip  and  go,  my 
sweet ;  deliver  this  paper  into  the  roval  hand 
of  the  king :  it  may  concern  much.  Stay 
not  thy  compliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty : 
adieu. 

Jaq,  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.— Sir,  God 
save  your  life ! 

Cost,  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

Exeunt  Cost,  tfx^/jaq. 

Nath.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear 
of  God,  veiy  religiously ;  and,  as  a  certain 
fither  saith — 

Hoi.  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father ;  I  do 
fear  ooknirable  colours.  But  to  return  to  the 
veses ;  dkl  they  please  vou.  Sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath,  Marvellous  wdl  for  the  pen. 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a 
certain  pupQ  of  mine  ;  where,  if,  before  re- 
past, it  shall  please  you  to  gratify  the  table 
with  a  grace,  I  vrill,  on  my  privilege  I  have 
wkh  the  parents  of  the  fornaid  child  or  pupil, 
nzidertake  your  ben  venuto ;  where  I  will 
prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention : 
I  beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too ;  for  society 
(saith  the  text)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hoi.  And.  certes.  the  text  most  infallibly 
concludes  it.— [TV  Dull.]  Sir,  I  do  invite  you 
too ;  you  AaXi.  not  say  me  nay  :  pauca  verba. 
Away !  the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we 
win  to  our  recreation.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  lIL^Another  part  of  the  Parh, 

Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper. 
Biron,  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I 
am  coursing  myself:  they  have  pitched  a  toil  ; 
I  am  toiling  in  a  pitch,  pitch  that  defiles : 
defile  1  a  foul  word  I  Well,  sit  thee  down, 
sonx>w  1  for  so  they  say  the  ifool  said,  and  so 
say  I,  and  I  the  fool :  well  proved,  wit  f  By 
the  lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax  :  it  kills 
sheep :  it  kills  me,  I  a  sheep :  well  proved  again 
o'  my  side  1  I  will  not  love  ;  if  I  do,  hang 
me ;  i'  faith,  I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye, — by 
this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love 
her ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  thtx>at. 
By  heaven,  I  do  love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me 
to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is 
part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  melancholy. 
Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already  : 
the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the 
lady  hath  it:  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
sweetest  lady!  By  the  world,  I  would  not 
care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in.  Here 
comes  one  with  a  paper :  God  give  him  grace 
to  groan  1  \Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King,  with  a  paper. 
King,  Ah  me ! 

Biron,  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven!  —  Pro- 
ceed, sweet  Cupid :  thou  hast  thump>ed  him 
with  thy  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap. — In 
fiEUtb,  secrets  I — 

Xing,  [Reads,] 
' '  So  sweet  a  hiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those /rah  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote  [/lows: 

The  dew  of  night  that  on  my  cheehs  dawn 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  gtve 
light? 
Thou  shin' St  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep  : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee; 
So  rtdest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me. 
And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  will 
show: 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep, 
O  queen  of  queens  I  how  far  thou  dost  excel. 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal 
tell."  [paper. 

How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?  I'll  drop  the 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly. — ^Who  is  he  comes 
here?  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Loneaville,  with  a  paper, 
[Aside.]   What,  Longaville  1   and  reading? 
listen,  ear. 
'  Biron.  [Aside.]  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one 

more  fool  appear  1 
Long,  Ah  me  t  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron,  [Aside,]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a 
perjure,  wearing  papers. 
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Kin^,  [Asuie.l  In  love,  I  hope  ;  sweet  fel- 
lowship in  shame ! 
Biron.  \Aside^  One  drunkard  loves  another 
of  the  name.  [so? 

Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  peijur'd 
Biron.  [Asid^.]  I  could  put  thee  in  com- 
fort,— not  by  two  that  I  know  : 
Thou  mak'st  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of 
society,  [simplicity. 

The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up 
L<fng,  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power 
to  move : 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O,  rhymes  are  guaixis  on 
Disfigure  not  his  slop,  [wanton  Cupid's  hose : 

Long.  Tnis  same  shall  go. 

[Beads.] 

"Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
*  Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argu- 
ment, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  per  jury  f 

Vows  for  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punuhment, 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  : 
Thy^race,  being  gaind,  cures  all  disgrace 
in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth 
dost  shine, 
ExhaTst  this  vapour-vow;  in  thee  it  is: 
If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  ts  not  so  wise^ 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  I " 
Biron.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  liver  vein,  which 
makes  flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry: 
God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out 
o'  the  way.  [pany '  stay. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Com- 
[Steps  aside. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  in- 
fant play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky, 
And  wretched  fools*  secrets  heedfuUy  o'cr-cye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill  I    O  heavens,  I  have 
my  wish. 

Enter  Dumain,  with  a  paper. 
Dumaintransform'd!  four  woodcocks  fnadish! 
Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate  ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O  most  profane  coxcomb  1 
Lhtm.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal 
eye !  [poral :  there  you  lie. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  By  earth,  she  is  not,  cor- 
Dum,  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber 
coted.  [was  well  noted. 

Biron.  [A side ^  An  amber-colour'd  raven 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  [Astde^  •  Stoop,  I  say ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum.  As  fair  as  day.      i 

Biron.   [Aside.]  Ay,  as  some  days;  but 
then  no  sun  must  shine.  I 


Dum,  O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 
Long.  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine  ! 

UTing,  lAside.}  And  i  mine  too,  good  lord  I 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine  :  is 

not  that  a  good  word  ? 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  he. 
Biron.    [Aside.]  A  fever  in  your  blood  I 
why,  then  incision 
Would  let  heroutin  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 
Dum.  Once  more  I'll  read  the  ode  that   I 

have  writ* 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I'll  mark  how 
Dum.  [Beads.]  [love  can  vary  \^it. 

*'  On  a  day, — alack  the  day  I 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  Afay, 
Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air: 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find;  • 
That  the  lover,  tick  to  death, 
IVish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would /  might  triumph  so/ 
But  alack  /  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  ;~^ 
Vow,  alack  I  for  youth  unmeet ^ 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee,^- 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were  : 
A  nd  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love," 
This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  padn. 
O.  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  LongaviUe, 
Were  lovers  too  I     111,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  peijur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 
Long.  [Advancing,]    Dtunain,  thy  love  is 
far  from  chanty. 
That  m  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know. 
To  be  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 
^ing.  [Advancing.]  Come,  sir,  you  blush  ; 
as  nis  your  case  is  such 
You  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much  : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile. 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  bis  heart  I 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did 
blush :  [fashion, 

I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observed  your 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your 

passion: 
Ah  me  I  says  one  ;  O  Jove  !  the  other  cries  ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  aystal  the  other's 
eyes  :  [faith  and  troth  ; 

To  Ix)ng.]    You  would  for  paradise  break 
To  Dumain.]  And  Jove,  for  your  love,  woukl 
infringe  an  oath. 
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What  will  Biror.  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringM,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
Hov  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
1  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 
Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy.  — 
[^Descends  from  the  tree. 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me  : 
Good  he<irt  1  what  grace*  hast  thou,  thus  to 

reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  ap[)ears  ; 
Youll  not  be  perjur  d,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tosh  !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
Bui  are  you  not  asliam'd  ?  nay,  are  you  not 
All  three  of  you.  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did 
Bat  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three,     [see  ; 

0.  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 

Of  sighs,  of  grtxms.  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I 

0  roe.  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transform^  to  a  gnat  1 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig, 
And  profound  Solomon  tuning  a  jig, 
And  Nestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys, 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  1 
Where  lies  thy  grief.  O  tell  me.  good  Ehimain? 
Aad.  gentle  LongaviUe,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 
And  where  my  life's?  all  about  the  breast : — 
A  caodle,  ho ! 

King,  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  wc  betrajr'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  ? 

Biron.  Not  you  by  me.  but  1  betray*  d  to 

1,  that  am  honest ;  1,  that  hokl  it  sin    [you  : 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engagM  in  ; 

1  am  betiay'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  men,  like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme? 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  ?    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 
Wth  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gah,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  kg,  a  limb?^ — 

King.  Soft!  Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man.  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  ?    [go. 

Birom.  I  jxjst  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me 
Enter  ]aqucnetta,  andiZosXzx^. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king  1 

Ktng.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost,  ^ome  certain  treason. 

JCimg,  AMiat  makes  treason  here? 

Cost.  Nay,  it  makrs  nothing,  sir. 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither. 

The  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  to- 
gether, [be  read  : 

ya^.  1  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter 

Onr  panon  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he 

said.  [to  him. 

King.  Biron.  read  it  over — Giving  the  letter 
Where  hadst  thou  it  ?  ^aq.  Of  Costard. 

King.  Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 

Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 


King.  How  now  I  wh^t  is  in  you  ?  why  dost 

thou  tear  it  ?  [needs  not  fear  it. 

Biron.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy :  your  grace 

Long.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,   and 

therefore  let's  hear  it. 
Dum.  [Picking  uf  the  pieces.]  It  is  Biron's 

writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 
Biron.  [To  Costard.]    Ah,  you  whoreson 
loggerhead  !  you  were  bom  to  do  me 
shame. — 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty  ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
King.  What  ?  [to  make  up  the  mess : 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd  me  fool 
He,  he,  and  you, — ^and  you,  my  liege,— and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  yot;t 
Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even.        [more. 
Biron.  True,  true  ;  we  are  foiur. — 

Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 
King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away  ! 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the 
traitor  stay. 

[Exeunt  Costard  air</ Jaquenetta. 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O,  let  us 

embrace ! 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be  : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his 
face  ; 
Young  blood  doth  not  obev  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom  ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 
King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some 
love  of  thine  ?  [heavenly  Rosaline, 

Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you  ?  Who  sees  the 
That,  like  a  mde  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head  ;  and,  stmcken  blind, 
Kisses    the   base   ground   with    obedient 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye    [breast  ? 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 
King.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd 
thee  now  ? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  1$  a  gracious  moon  ; 
She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  Ught. 
Biron.  My  eyes  are,  then,  no  eyes,  nor  I 

Biron: 
O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions  the  cuU'd  sovereignty 
Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek  ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity. 
Where  nothing  wants  that  want  itself  doth 
seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 
Fie,  painted  rhetoric  !    O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs  ; 
She  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth 
blot. 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye  : 
B^uty  doth  varnish  SLge,  as  if  new-bom, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine ! 
King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
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Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?  O  wood  divine  I 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book? 
That  I  may  swear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look  : 
No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox  1    Black  is  the  badge  of 
hell,  [night : 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
Biron.  Devils   soonest  tempt,   resembling 
spirits  of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deck'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now  ; 

And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 

Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 

Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers 

black. 

'     Long.  And  since  her  timeare  colliers  counted 

bright.  [plexion  crack. 

King,  And  Ethiops  of   their  sweet  com- 

Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark 

is  light.  [rain, 

Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in 

For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'daway. 

King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did  ;  for,  sir,  to 

tell  you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to  day. 
Biron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  dooms- 
day here.  [much  as  she. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so 
Dum.  I  never  knew  a  man  hold  vile  stuff  so 

dear. 
Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love :  [Showing  his 

shoe.l  my  foot  and  her  face  see. 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with 

thine  eyes,  [tread ! 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such 

Dum.  O  vile  I  then,  as  she  goes,  what  uf>- 

ward  lies  [head. 

The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  over 

King.  But  what  of  this  ?    Are  we  not  all  in 

love  ?  [forsworn. 

Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure  ;  and  thereby  all 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat:  and,  good 

Biron,  now  prove 

Our  loving  kiwful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for 

this  evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed  ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,  how  to  cheat  the 
Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury.  [devil. 

Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need. — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms  1 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto, — 
To  fast, — to  study,— and  to  see  no  woman  ; 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  are  too 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies ;  [young  ; 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  k)rds. 


in  that  each  of  vou  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon 

look? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you»  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes. 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up         [^fire. 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ; 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes. 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes. 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords. 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  : 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you. 
In  leaden  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrith'd  you  with  ? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 
And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  immurM  in  the  brain  ; 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power. 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 
Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  : 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in 
For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules.        [taste : 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphinx  ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  ; 
And,  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the 


Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  Love's  si^hs  : 
O,  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears. 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world. 
Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent : 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear  « 
Or, keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  foolsl 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love  > 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  an  meta  * 
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Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women: 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men  ; 
Let  lis  oDce  k)se  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths : 
It  is  T^inon  to  be  thus  forsworn  ; 
For  chanty  itself  fnlfib  the  law, 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity? 

KiMg.  Saint  Cupki,  then  1  and.  soldiers,  to 
the  field  !  [them,  lords ! 

Bir9m.  Advance  your  standards,  and  npon 
Pen-melUdown  with  them  t  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 
Lamg»    Now  to   plain-dealing;    lay  these 
glozesby ; 
Ssall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 
Xing.  And  win  them  too  :  therefore  let  us 
devne 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 
Birmi.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct 
them  thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Ofhis  Cur  mbtress  :  in  the  afternoon    [them, 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace 
Sodi  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Fore-nm  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with 
flowers.  [omitted. 

ATimg.    Away,    awrav!    no  time   shall   he 
That  wiU  be  time,  and  may  by  us  l)e  fitted. 
Birwt.  Allans!  allons I  —  Sow'd  cockle 

reap'd  no  com ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  for- 
sworn; 
If  so^  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1,—Amotker  part  of  the  Park, 
EnUr  Hok>Comes,  Sir  Nathaniel  and  Dull 

H»l.  Satis  quod  su&cit. 

Nalk,  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your 
reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten- 
tious :  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  with- 
out affection,  audacious  without  impudency, 
learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without 
heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quondam  day  with 
a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled, 
nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi.  Navt  hominem  tanquam  te:  his  hu- 
mour is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his 
tongue  filed,  his  eye  ambitious,  his  gait  ma- 
jestkal.  and  his  general  behaviour  vain, 
ridxrulous,  and  thra^mical.  He  is  too  picked, 
too  ^Muce.  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were, 
too  peregrinate,  as  1  may  call  it. 

liAtk.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 
\Takes  out  his  table-book. 

Bot.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  bis  ver- 
bosity finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
1  abbor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  in- 
sodabie  and  point-devise  companions  ;  such 


Tackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak  dout,  fine, 
when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he 
should  pronounce,  debt,  —  d,  e.  b.  t.  not 
d,  e.  t:  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf ; 
neighbour t;t^a/»rnebour  ;  neigh  abbreviated 
ne.  This  is  abhominable,  (which  he  would 
call  abominable :)  it  insinuateth  me  of  insanie  ; 
nt  intelligis,  domint  f  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Hoi,  Bonef — bone,  for  bent:  Priscian  a 
little  scratched  ;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Nath.   Videsne  quis  venit  f 

Hoi.   Video,  etgaudeo. 

Arm.  [To  Moth.]  Chirrah  ! 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirrah.  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm,  Men  of  peace,  well  encountered. 

Hoi,  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  [Aside  to  Q,os\QxdL.\  Thev  have  been 
at  a  great  feast  of  langxiages,  and  stolen  the 
scraps. 

Cost.  O,  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms- 
basket  of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath 
not  eaten  thee  for  a  word  ;  for  thou  art  not  so 
long  by  the \iesuSi2shonoriJicabilitudinitatibus.^ 
thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon. 

Moth,  Peace  1  the  peal  begins. 

Arm,  [To  Hoi.]  Monsieur,  are  you  not 
lettered  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn- 
book.— What  IS  a,  b,  spelt  backward,  with  the 
horn  on  his  head  ? 

Hoi,  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba  I  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn 
—You  hear  his  learning. 

Hoi.  Quis,  quis,  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you 
repeat  them  ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi,  I  will  repeat  them, — a,  e,  i, — 

Moth,  The  sheep  ;  the  other  two  concludes 
it,— o,  u. 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of 
wit ;  snip,  snap,  quick  and  home ;  it  rejoiceth 
my  intellect :  true  wit. 

Moth,  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man  ; 
which  is  wit-old. 

Hoi,  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns.  [whip  thy  gig. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go. 

Moth,  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one, 
and  I  will  whip  atiout  your  infamy  circum 
circd, — a  gig  of  a  cuckold's  horn. 

Cost,  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world, 
thou  shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread: 
hold,  there  is  the  vetv  remuneration  I  had  of 
thy  master,  thou  half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou 
pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O.  an  the  heavens 
were  so  pleased  that  thou  wert  but  my  bas- 
tard, what  a  jovful  father  wouldst  thou  make 
me  !  Go  to  ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill,  at  th^ 
fingers'  ends,  as  they  say.  [unguem. 

Hoi.  O.   I  smell  false  Latin ;  dunghill  for 

Arm,  Arts-man,  pnsambula ;    we  will  be 
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singled  from  the  barl>arous.  Do  you  not 
educate  youth  at  the  charge-house  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  ?  Hoi.  Or  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  Atyoursweet  pleasure,  for  the  moun- 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question.  [tain 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at 
her  pavilion  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day  ; 
which  the  rude  multitude  call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  gener- 
ous sir,  is  liable,  congruent,  and  measurable 
for  the  afternoon  :  the  word  is  weU  culled, 
chose  :  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I 
do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman  ; 
and  my  fnmiliar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good 
friend  : — for  what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it 
pass: — I  do  beseech  thee,  remember  thy 
courtesy  ;— I  beseech  thee,  apparel  thy  head  : 
— and  amongst  other  importunate  and  most 
serious  designs, — and  of  great  import  indeed, 
too,— but  let  that  pass  :— for  I  must  tell  thee, 
it  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world)  some- 
time to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder,  and  with 
his  royal  finger  thus  dally  with  my  excrement, 
with  my  mustachio  ;  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that 
pass.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable :  some 
certain  special  honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness 
to  impart  to  Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel, 
that  hath  seen  the  world ;  but  let  that  pass. — 
The  very  all  of  all  is,— but,  sweet  heart,  I  do 
implore  secrecy, — that  the  king  would  have 
me  present  the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  wth 
some  delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  page- 
ant, or  antick,  or  fire-work.  Now,  under- 
standing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self 
are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  break- 
ing out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted 
you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assist- 
ance. 

Hoi.  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the 
Nine  Worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning 
some  entertainment  of  time,  some  show  in  the 
posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by  our 
assistance,  at  the  king's  command,  and  this 
most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentle- 
man, before  the  princess,  I  say,  none  so  fit  as 
to  present  the  Nine  Worthies. 

Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy 
enough  to  present  them  ? 

/^f>/.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabeus ;  this  swain, 
because  of  his  great  hmb  or  joint,  shall  pass 
Pompey  the  Great ;  the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir ;  error :  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb  :  he  is  not  so 
big  as  the  end  of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  preseftt 
Hercules  in  minority  :  his  enter  and  exit  shall 
be  strangling  a  snake ;  and  I  will  have  an 
apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device !  so,  if  any  of  the 
audience  hiss,  you  may  cry,  "WeU  done, 
Hercules  !   now  thou  crushest  the  snake  1 " 


that  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence  gracious, 
though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  Worthies  ?— 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Motti.  Thrice-worthy  gentleman  I 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  P 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an 
antick.     I  beseech  you.  follow. 

Hoi.  Via,  goodman  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken 
no  word  all  this  while. 

Dull.    Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hot.  Allans  I  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull.  Ill  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  I 
will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and 
let  them  dance  the  hay. 

HolL  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport, 
away  I  [Exeunt, 

Scene  \\,^ Another  part  of  the  Park. 
Before  Vie  Princess  s  Pavilion, 
Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and 
Maria. 
Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  wc 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  :     [depart, 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  ! 
Look  you.  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 
Jios.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with 
that?  [in  rhyme 

Prin.  Nothing  but  this?  yes,  as  much  love 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 
Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god- 
head wax  ; 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath,  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows 
too.  [kill'd  yoiM-  sister. 

Ros,  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  him  ;  he 
Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and 
heavy  ; 
And  so  she  died  :  had  she  been  light,  like  you. 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  ha*  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died  ; 
And  so  may  you  :  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Ros,  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of 

this  light  word  ? 
Kath,  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Ros.    We  need  more  light  to  find   your 
meaning  out.  [snuff ; 

Kath,  You'll  mar  the  light  by  takmg  it  in 
Therefore,  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 
Ros,  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  stiTl  i* 
the  dark.  [wench. 

JCath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light 
Ros.  Indeed  I  weigh  not  you,  and  therefore 
light.  [care  not  for  me. 

JCath.  You  weigh  me  not>    O,  that's  you 
Ros,  Great  reason ;   for.   Past  cure  is  still 
past  care.  [play'd. — 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both  ;  a  set  of  wit  well 
But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  favour  too : 
Who  sent  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ? 
Ros,  I  would  you  knew ; 
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An  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours. 
My  favour  were  as  great ;  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron  :    [too, 
The  numbers  true  ;  and,  were  the  numb  ring 
I  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  ground  : 
I  am  corapar'd  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
0.  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  this  letter ! 

Prin.  Anything  like  ?  [praise, 

Ros.  Much,  in  the  letters ;  nothing,  in  the 

Prim,  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclusion. 

KatJL  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.  'Ware  pencils!  how?  let  me  not  die 
your  debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter  ; 
0,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  ! 

Katk,  A  pox  of  that  jest  I  and  beshrew  all 
shrows !  [Dumain  ? 

Prim.  But  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair 

Katk.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prim.  Ehd  he  not  send  you  twain  ? 

Katk.  Yes,  msbdam  ;  and  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover  ; 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy, 
ViWycompil'd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent 
Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prim.  I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish 
in  heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might 
never  part.  po. 

Prim.  We  are  wise  girls  to  mock  otir  lovers 

Rts.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mock- 
TTm  same  Biron  111  torture  ere  I  go.  [ing  so. 
Othat  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  ! 
Hov  I  Koukl  make  him  fawn,  and  beg,  and 

seek. 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times. 
Afid  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes, 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  bests. 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that 

jests! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prim.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they 
axe  catch'd 
As  wit  mm'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch 'd, 
Kaih  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school. 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learnM  fool. 

R».  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with 
such  excess, 
A$  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness.  [note. 

Har.  Folly  in  fools  bear  not  so  strong  a 
As  fodery  in  the  vrise,  wherv  wit  doth  dote  : 
Sace  aU  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply 
To  prove,  ty  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 
Enter  Boyet. 

Prim.  Here  oomes  Boyet,  and  mirth  is  in 
his  far<»- 

Btytt.   O,   I  am  stabb'd  with   ktughter! 
Wheie's  her  grace? 

Prim.  Thy  new?,  Boyet  ? 

BcytL  Prepare,  madam,  prepare  I— 


Arm,  wenches,  arm  1  encounters  mounted  are 
Against  your  peace  :  Love  doth  approach  dis- 

guis'd, 
Arm6d  in  arguments  ;  you'll  be  siupris'd  : 
Muster  your  wits  ;  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 
Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid  !    What 
,  are  they  [scout,  say, 

That  charge  their  breath  against  us?   say. 
Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  ^camore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour ; 
When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purpos'd  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions  :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear  ; 
That,  by  and  by,  disj^is'd  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 
That  well  by  heart  hath  conn'd  his  embassage : 
Action  and  accent  did  they  teach  him  there  ; 
'  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body 

bear  :  " 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt, 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out ;  [see  ; 
*'  For,"  quoth  the  king,  **an  angel  shalt thou 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously.'* 
The  boy  replied,  "  An  angel  is  not  A/il  ; 
I  should  have  fear' d  her,  had  she  been  a  devil." 
With  that,  alllaugh'd,  and  clapp'd  him  on  the 

shoulder, 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder  : 
One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus,  and  fleer'd,  and 

swore 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before ; 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Cry'd,   "  Via/  we  will  d4>t,  come  what  will 

come;"  [well;" 

The  third  he  caper'd  and  cried,  *'  All  goes 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 
Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to 

visit  us?  [thus, — 

Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd 
Like  Muscovites  or  Russians :  as  I  guess, 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle.  to  court,  and  dance  ; 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress,  which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow. 
Prit^.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallants  shall 

be  task'd  :— 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. — 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear ; 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me 

thine. 

So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  you  favours,  too  ;  so  shall  your 

loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 
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Ros,   Come  on,  then  ;  wear  the  favours 

most  in  sight 
Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your 

intent? 
Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross 
theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  moddng  merriment  ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook  ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 
With  visages  display'd,  to  talk  and  greet. 
Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us 
to't?  [afoot; 

Prin*  No,  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move 
Nor  to  theirpenn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 
Boyet.  Why.  that  contempt  will  kill  the 
speaker's  heart. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 
Prin,  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt. 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'er- 
thrown  ;  [own : 

To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our 
So  shall  We  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,   depart  away  with 
shame.  [  Trumpets  sound  within. 

Boyet.  The  trumpet  sounds  :  be  mask'd ; 
the  maskers  come.  \Tht  ladies  mask. 
Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and 
Dumain  in  Russian  hahits,  and  masked: 
Moth,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 
Moth.  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the 

earth  r— 
Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffeta. 
Moth.  ' '  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 
[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
That  ever  turned  theif — backs — to  mortal 
views  I" 
Biron.  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes. 
Moth.    **  That  ever  tum'd  their   eyes  to 
Out — '  *  [mortal  views  I 

Boyet.  True  ;  "  out,"  indeed. 
Moth.     **  Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly 
Not  to  behold" —  [spirits,  vouchsafe 

Biron,  '*  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 
Moth.    *'  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun- 
beamed  eyes, — with  your  sun-beamid  eyes" — 
Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet 
You  were  best  call  it "  daughter-beamM  eyes. ' 
Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that 

brings  me  out. 
Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness  ?  be  gone, 
you  rogue  !  [Exit  Moth. 

Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know 
their  minds,  Boyet : 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes : 
Know  what  they  would. 
Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 
Biron    Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visit- 
Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  ?     [ation. 


Boyet*   Nothing  but  peace,  and  gentle  visit 
ation.  [so  be  gone. 

Ros.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them 
Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may 
begone.  [miles, 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measur'a  many 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 
Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd 
many  a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass. 
Ros.  It  is  not  so ;   ask  them  how  many 
inches 
Is  in  one  mile  :  if  they  have  measur'd  many, 
The  measure,  then,  of  one  is  easily  told. 
Boyet.  If,  to  come  hither,  you  have  measur'd 
miles. 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mUe. 
Biron.    Tell   her,   we    measure  theon    by 
Boyet.  She  hears  herself.  [weary  steps. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps. 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron,  We  number  nothing  that  we  sp>end 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite,  [for  you : 

That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accouht. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  Caoe, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 
Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 
King,  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such 
clouds  do  I  [to  shine 

Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars, 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  wafry  eyne. 
Ros.    O  vain  petitioner!     beg  a  greater 
matter ;  [water. 

Thou  now  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the 
King.  Then,  in  our  measure  but  vouchsafe 
one  change :  [strange. 

Thou  bid'st  me  beg*;    this  begging  is  not 
Ros.  Play,  music,  then ;  Nay,  you  must  do 
it  soon.  [Music  piety s. 

Not  yet ;— no  dance :— thus  change  I  like  the 
moon.  [thus  estranged  ? 

King.  Will  you  not  dance?  How  come  you 
Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now 
she's  chang'd.  [roan. 

King.   Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the 
The  music  pla]rs ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 
Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 
King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros,  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here 
by  chance,  [dance. 

We'll  not  be  nice  :  take  hands  ;— we  will  not 
King.  Why  take  we  hands,  then  ? 

Ros.  Only  to  part  friends  : 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure 
ends.  [not  nice. 

King.  More  measure  of  thi^  measure  ;  be 
Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 
King.  Prize  you  yourselves  :  what  I>u3r5 
Ros.  Your  alienee  only,  [your  company  ? 
King.  That  can  never  be, 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so 
adieu; 
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Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more 

Ros.  In  private,  then.  [chat. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[  Thty  converse  apart. 

Birom.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet 

word  with  thee.  [are  three. 

Prim.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar  ;  there 

Biron,  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  Uf  you  grow 

so  nice.)  [dice ! 

Metheglin.  wort,  and  malmsey,— well  run, 

There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Frin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu  : 

SiDce  you  can  cog,  I'll  play  no  more  with  you. 
Birou.  One  word  in  secret. 
Pfim,  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Birom,  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 
Prim.  Gall  I  bitter. 

Birom,  Therefore  meet. 

[  They  converse  apart. 
Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change 
Mar.  Name  it.  [a  word  ? 

Dum.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar,  Say  you  so?   Fair  lord, — 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  mndi  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[  They  converse  apart, 
Katk.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without 
a  tongue  ?  [ask. 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you 
Kath.  O  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir ;  I 
k>ng.  [your  mask, 

Lomg.   You  have  a  double  tongue  within 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 
Katk.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman  : — is  not 
Long.  A  calf,  fair  lady  1  [veal  a  calf? 

Katk,  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  port  the  word. 
Katk.  No,  I'll  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all.  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 
Long.    Look  i    how  you  butt  yourself  in 
these  sharp  mocks ! 
Win  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady?  do  not  so. 
Katk.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns 
do  grow.  [die. 

L9Hg.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I 
Katk.  Bleat  softly,  then  ;  the  butcher  hears 
you  ay.  [  They  converse  apart. 

Baytt.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible,        [as  keen 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen  ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense  :  so  sensible 

Seemeth  their  conference  ;  their  conceits  have 

wings  [swifter  things. 

FIretn  tl^  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought. 

Kos.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids :  break 

off,  break  off.  [scoff! 

Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure 

Kimg.  Farewell,  mad  wenches ;  you  have 

simple  wits. 
Prim.    "Twenty  adieus,   my   frozen    Mus- 
covites.—  [^Exeunt  King.  Lords, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 


Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  ? 
Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet 
breaths  puff'd  out.        [gross  ;  fat,  fat. 
Ros.   Well-Uking  wits  they  have;    gross. 
Prim,  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  thepr  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to- 
night, 
Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Ros.  O.  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  I 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prim.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all 
suit.  [sword : 

Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his 
No  point,  quoth  I ;  my  servant  straight  was 
mute.  [heart ; 

Kath.  Lord  Longanlle  said,  I  came  o'er  his 
And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me  ? 
Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes.  in  good  faith. 
Prin,  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art  I 

Ros,    Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain 
statute-caps. 
But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith 
to  me.  [bora. 

Kath.  And  Longaville  Mras  for  my  service 
Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on 

tree. 
Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here        [ear : 
In  their  own  shapes  ;  for  it  can  never  be. 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 
Boyet.        They  will,  they  will.  God  knows, 
And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with 
blows :  [repair. 

Therefore  change  favours ;   and,  when  they 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Prin.  How  blow?  how  blow?  speak  to  be 
understood.  [bud ; 

Boyet.  Fair  ladies  mask'd.  -are  roses  in  their 
Dismask'd.  their  damask  sweet  commixture 

shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt  perplexity  !  What  shall  we  do, 
If  they  itXvjii  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 
Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  ad- 
vis'd,  [guis'd. 

Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  dis- 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear  ; 
And  wonder  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  showsand  prologue  vilely  penn'd, 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 
Boyet,  Ladies,  withdraw  :  the  gallants  are 
at  hand.  [land. 

Prin.  Whip  to  your  tents,  as  roes  run  over 
[Exeunt  Princess.  Ros.,  Kath.,  and  Maria. 
Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Longaville,  and 

Dumain  in  their  proper  habits. 
King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !    Where  is 
the  princess?  /^ 
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Boyet.  Gone  to  ber  tent.     Please  it  your 
majesty, 
Comniand  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 
King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for 

one  word. 
Bcyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my 
lord.  [Exit. 

Biron,  Thisfdlow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons 
peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please  : 
He  is  wit's  pecUar,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  .wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets, 
fairs  ;  .  [know, 

And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve  ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve  : 
He  can  carve  too.  and  lisp :  why.  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly  ;  and  in  ushering^ 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongu'd  Boyet. 
King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with 
my  heart, 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 
Re-enter  the  Princess,  ushered  by  Boyet ;  Rosa- 
line, Maria,  Katharine,  ^/y^Attendants. 
Biron.  See  where  it  comes !— Behaviour, 
what  wert  thou,  [now  ? 

Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou 
King,  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  DEiir  time 

of  day ! 
Prin,  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you 

may. 
Prin.  Then  wish  me  better ;  I  will  give  you 

leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you  ;  and  purpose 

now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 
Prin.  This  field  shall  hold  me  ;  and  so  hold 

your  vow  : 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  peijui'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you 

provoke : 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath 
Prin.    You  nick-name   virtue :    vice   you 

should  have  spoke ; 
For  virtue's  oflBce  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily.  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest ; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 


Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 

We  have  bad  pastime  here,  and  pleasant 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  Ute.  [game : 

King.  How,  madam?  Russians? 

Prin,  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  vny 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  the  days)      [lord  : 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  mdeed.  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  ioixl. 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools  ;  but  this  I  think. 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have 
drink.  [s#eet, 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  :  when  we 

greet. 

With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye. 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but 
poor.  \my  eye — 

Ros.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich  ;  for  in 

Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you 

belong,  .  [tongue. 

It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from    my 

Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess  I 

Ros.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it  that  you 
wore  ?  [demand  you  this  ? 

Biron.  Where?  when?   what  visor?  why 

Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  super- 
fluous case 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 

King.  We  are  descried  ;   they'll  mock  us 

*       now  downright. 

Dum,  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prin.  Amaz'd.  my  lord?  Why  looks  your 
highness  sad  ? 

Ros.  Help  !  hold  his  brows !  he'U  swoon ! — 
Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 

Biron.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  places 
for  perjury. 

Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  oat  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady  ;  dart  thy  skiU  at  me  ; 

Bruise  me  with  scora,  confound  me  with  a 

flout ;  fance ; 

Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignor> 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit  ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 

Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wail. 
O,  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd. 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  ton^e  ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend  ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's 
Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise,     [son^ : 

Three-pil'd  hjrperboles,  spruce  afli?ctauon. 
Figures  pedantic^  ;  these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
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I  do  forswear  them  ;  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand 
God  knows!) 
Heooeforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  msset  yeas,  and  honest  keney  noes  : 
And,  to  b^n,  wench,— so  God  help  me.  la  t 
My  k^re  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 

Rm.  Sans  SANS,  I  pray  you. 

Birvm.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

Of  the  okl  rage  : — bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  : 
I  U  leave  it  by  degrees.    Soft,  let  us  see : — 
Write,    ' Lard  Aave  mercy  on  us'  on  those 

three; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies  ; 
They  have  the  plague  and  caught  it  of  your 

eyes: 
These  k>rds  are  visited  ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Frim.  No.  they  are  free  that  gave  these 
tokens  to  us.  [undo  us. 

Birom,  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to 

Xos.  It  is  not  so  :  for  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 

Birom,  Peace  !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with 

iP«x.  Nor  shall  not.  if  I  do  as  I  intend,  [you. 

Birom.  Speak  for  yourselves ;  my  wit  is  at 
aBcnd. 

Kimg.  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our 
Some  nir  excuse.  [rode  tnoisgression 

Prim,  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here  but  even  now,  disguis'd  ? 

Xitig,  Madam,  I  was. 

Frim.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

Kimg.  1  was,  fair  madam. 

Frim.  When  you  then  were  here. 

What  dk!  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

Kimg.  That  more  than  all  the  worid  I  did 
respect  her.  (will  reject  her. 

Frim,  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you 

Kimg.  Upoo  mine  honour,  no. 

Frim.  Peace,  peace  !  forbear ; 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you.  force  not  to  for- 
swear, [of  mine. 

Kimg.  Deroise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath 

Frim.  I  wiU :  and  therefore  keep  it.— Rosa- 
tine. 
What  dki  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Bos,  Madam,  he  swore  that  he  did  hold  me 
As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  value  me  [dear 
Above  this  woild  ;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  woukl  wed  me,  or  else  die  mv  tover. 

Prim,  God  give  thee  jov  of  him  !  the  noble 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word,  [lord 

Kimg.  What  mean  you,  madam?  by  my 
life,  my  troth. 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath,    [plain, 

Bos.  By  heaven  joa  did  ;  and  to  confirm  it 
You  gave  me  this  :  but  take  it.  sir.  again. 

Kimg.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve,   [give : 

Frim^  Ptadon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she 


Aad  ferd  Biron.  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. 
What,  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 


Biron.    Neither  of  either;    I  remit  both 
twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on't : — here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment. 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy  : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight 
lany,  [some  Dick, — 

Some  mumble-news,   some  trencher-knight, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the 

trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she's  disposed, — 
Told  our  intents  before  ;  which  once  disclos'd. 
The  ladies  did  change  favours  ;  and  then  we. 
Following  the  si^,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  pei^ury  to  add  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn  ;  in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is  '.—{To  Boyet.]  and  might 

not  you 
Forestall  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire, 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back.  sir.  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily  ? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd  : 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your 

shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there's  an  eye 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Birom,  Lo,  he  is  tilting  straight !    Peace,  I 

Enter  Costard.      [have  done. 

Welcome,  pure  wit  1  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know  [no. 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in  or 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost,  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir  ;  under  correction,  sir  ;  I 
hope,  it  is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir , 

we  know  what  we  know  : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Biron,  Is  not  nine. 

Cost,  Under-correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount.  [for  nine. 

Biron,  Bv  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes 

Cost,  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should 
get  your  living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron,  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir.  the  parties  themselves,  the 
actors,  sir.  win  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount: 
for  mine  own  part.  I  am,  as  they  say.  but  to 
parfect  one  man  in  one  poor  man, — Pompion 
the  Great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  of  the  Worthies? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them  to  think  me  worthy 
of  Pompion  the  Great :  for  mine  own  part.  I 
know  not  the  degree  of  the  Worthy ;  but  I  am 
to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost,  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir,  we  will 
take  some  care.  [Exit. 
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King.  Biron.  they  will  shame  us  :  let  them 
not  approach.  ['tis  some  policy 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and 
his  company. 
King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 
Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule 
you  now :  [how, 

That  sport  best  pleases  that  doth  least  Icnow 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  those  which  it  presents : 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in 
mirth ;  [birth. 

When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their 
Biron.  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my 
Enter  Armado.  [lord. 

Arm.  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense 
of  thy  royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace 
of  words. 

[Converses  with  the  King,  and  delivers  a 
paper  to  him. 
Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ? 
Biron.  Why  ask  you  ?  [making. 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's 
Arm.  That  s  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey 
monarch  ;  for,  I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is 
exceeding  fantastical ;  too  too  vain  :  too  too 
vain  :  but  we  will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  for- 
tune delta  guerra.  I  wish  you  the  peace  of 
mind,  most  royal  couplement.  [Exit. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of 
Worthies.  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy  ;  the 
swain,  Pompey  the  Great ;  the  parish  curate, 
Alexander ;  Armado's  page,  Hercules ;  the 
pedant,  Judas  Maccabeus ; 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show 
thrive,  [other  five. 

These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the 
Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 
King.  You  are  deceived  ;  'tis  not  so. 
Biron.    The    pedant,    the    braggart,    the 
hedge-priest,  the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 
Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world 
again,  [his  vein. 

Cannot  prick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in 
King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she 
comes  amain. 
Enter  Costard  armed,  for  Pompey. 
Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am, — " 
Boyet.  You  lie,  you  are  not  he. 

Cost.  "  I  Pompey  am, — " 
Bcyet.  With  libbard's  head  on  knee 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker;  I  must 
needs  be  friends  with  thee.  [the  big,- 

Cost.  "I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd 
Dum.  "  The  great."        [nam'd  the  Great ; 
Cost.  It  is   "great,"  sir; — "  Pompey  sur- 
That  oft  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did 

make  my  foe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  coast,  I  here  am 
come  by  chance,  (lass  of  France." 

And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "Thanks,  Pom- 
pey," 1  had  done. 


Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 

Cost.  Tis  not  so  much  worth  ;  but  I  hope  I 
was  perfect.     I  made  a  little  fault  in  "  great." 

Biron.    My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,   F^mpey 
proves  the  b«t  Worthy. 
Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed,  for  Alexander. 

Nath.  "When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was 
the  world's  commander ; 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread 

my  conquering  might :        [sander. — " 

My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Ali- 

Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not :  for 
it  stands  too  right. 

Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most 
tender-smelling  knight. 
.    Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dianay'd.  Proceed, 
good  Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was 
the  world's  commander  ; — " 

Bo^et.  Most  true,  'tis  right ;  you  were  so, 

Btron.  Pompey  the  Great, —      [Alisander. 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.   Take   away  the   conqueror,   take 
away  Alisander. 

Cost.  [To  Nath.]  O  sir,  you  have  over- 
thrown Alisander  the  conqueror !  You  will 
be  scraped  out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this  : 
your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-axe  sitting  on  a 
close-stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax  :  he  will  be 
the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard 
to  speak !  run  away  for  shame,  Alisander. 
[Nath.  retires.}  There,  an't  shall  please  you ;  a 
foolish  mild  roan  ;  an  honest  roan,  look  you, 
and  soon  dashed.  He  is  a  marvellous  good 
neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler : 
but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see  how  'tis, — a 
little  o'erparted. — But  there  are  Worthies  a 
coming  will  speak  their  mind  in  some  other 
sort.        Prin.  -Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofemes  arm^,  for  Judas  ;  and 
Moth  armed,  for  Hercules. 

Hoi.  "  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this 
imp,  [headed  canus  ; 

Whose  club  kilVd  Cerberus,  that  three- 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus : 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority^ 
Ergo,  /  come  with  this  apology." — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. — 

[Moth  retires. 

Hoi.    '  Judas  I  amy— 

Dum.  A  Judas  I 

Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  sir, — 
"  yudas  I  am,  ycleped  Maccabeus." 

Dum.  Judas  Maccabeus  clipt  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art   thou 

Hoi.  **  Judas  /  am." —        [proved  Judas  ? 

Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi.  Begin,  sir  ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.  Well  follow'd  :  Judas  was  hanged 
on  an  elder. 

Hoi.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  coimtenance. 
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Biron.  Because  thou  bast  no  fkce. 

Hoi.  What  is  this  ? 

BoytL  A  cittern  head. 

Dvm.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron,  A  death's  fiace  in  a  ring. 

Long.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin, 
scarce  seen. 

Boyet.  The  pinnmel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum,  The  carved  bone  face  on  a  flask. 

Biron.  St.  George's  balf-chedcin  a  brooch. 

Dmm.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth- 
drawer,  [countenance. 
And  now  forward  ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in 

Hoi,  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False  :  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  outfac'd  them  aU. 

Biron.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyei.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 

And  so  adieu,  sweet.  Jude  I   nay,  why  dost 

thou  stay  ? 

Dnm.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude?  give  it 
him  :— Jud-as,  away.  [humble. 

HoL  This  is  not  generous  ;  not  gentle  ;  not 

B^^.  A  light  for  monsieur  Jude?  it  grows 
dark,  he  may  stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Maccabeus,  how  hath  he 
been  baited ! 
Enter  Armado  armed,  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles:  here 
cooes  Hector  in  arms. 

/>««.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by 
ttc,  I  will  now  be  merry.  [this. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector?  [timbered. 

King.  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean- 

ijong.  His  calf  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

B«yti.  No ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

bum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter;  for  he 
makes  faces. 

Arm.  **  The  armipotent  Mars,  0/ lances  the 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,  — ' '  [aim  ighty, 

Dmm.  A  gilt  nutmeg.        Biron.  A  lemon. 

i-omg.  Stuck  with  cloves. 

Dmm.  No,  cloven.  Arm.  Peace  I — 

'  The  armipotent   Mars,  of  lances   the  al- 

mighty. 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  I  lion  ;  \ye 
A  man  so  h-eath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion, 
f  ^m  thai fioioer,—*' 

Dmm,  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rdn  thy  tongue. 

l^»ttg.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein  ;  for  it 
nas  against  Hector. 

Dmm.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  ^yhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rot- 
ten:  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the 
^iried  ;  when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man. — 
»K  I  will  forward  with  my  device.    [To  the 


Princess.]    Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on  me  the 
sense  of  hearing.       [Biron  whispers  Costard. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector  :  we  are  much 
delighted. 

Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard,  [niial,"-^ 

Arm.  **  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Han- 
Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she 
is  gone  ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost,  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Tro- 
jan, the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she's 
quick ;  the  child  brags  in  her  belly  already  : 
'tis  yours. 

Arm,  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  po- 
tentates?   Thou  Shalt  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipped,  for 
Jaquenetta  that  is  quick  by  him  ;  and  hanged, 
for  Pompey  that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron,  Greater  than  gr^t,  great,'  great, 
great  Pompey  I     Pompey  the  huge  ! 

Dum,  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.  Pompey  is  moved.  —  More  Ates, 
more  Ates  f  stir  them  on,  stir  them  on  ! 

Lhim,  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron,  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood 
in's  belly  than  will  sup  a  flea.  [thee. 

Arm,  By  the  north  pole,   I  do  challenge 

Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a 
northern  man :  I'll  slash ;  I'll  do  it  by  the 
sword. — I  pray  you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms 
again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies. 

Cost.  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey !  [lower. 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the 

combat? 
What  mean  you?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm,  Gentlemen  and  soldiers,  pardon  me : 
I  will  not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Ihim,  You  may  not  deny  it :  Pompey  hath 
made  the  challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for't  ? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no 
shirt ;  I  go  woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoined  "him  in 
Rome  for  want  of  linen ;  since  when,  I'll  be 
sworn,  he  wore  none  but  a  dish-clout  of  Ja- 
quenetta's,  and  that  he  wears  next  his  heart 
for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  madam  ! 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam ;  for  the  news  I 
bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.  The  king  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life ! 

Mer,  Even  so  ;  my  tale  is  told.  ^ 
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Biron,  Worthies,  away  I  The  scene  begins 
to  cloud. 

Arm.  For  my  own  part,  I  breathe  free 
breath.  I  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through 
the  little  hole  of  discretion,  and  I  will  right 
myself  like  a  soldier.  [Exeunt  Worthies. 

Kingx  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare ;  I  will  away  to-night 

King.  Madam,  not  so  ;  I  do  beseech  you. 
stay.  [lords, 

Prin .  Prepare,  I  say.  —I  thank  you.  gracious 
For  all  your  lair  endeavours ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wrisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits  : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it.— Farewell,  worthy  lord  I 
A  heavy  heart  bears  but  a  humble  tongue  : 
EJccuse  me  so.  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd.      [forms 

/Cing.  The  extreme  part  of  time  extremely 
AH  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate  : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  coustesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it        [lost. 
From  what  it  purpos'd  ;  since,  to  wail  fnends 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are 
double.  [ear  of  grief  ;— 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time. 
Play  d  foul  play  with  our  oaths  :  your  beauty, 
ladies,  [humours 

Hath    much   deform'd  us.    fashioning   our 
Even  to  the  opposM  end  of  our  intents : 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, — 
As  love  is  lull  of  unbefitting  strains  ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain  ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and.  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  stray  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance  : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  ns,  if.  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,   that  look  into  these 

faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.    Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both,— fair  ladies,  you  : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace.  Hove ; 

Prin.  We  have  received  your  letters,  full  of 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 


At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy. 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  : 
But  more  devout  than  this  in  our  respects. 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment,  [loves 

Dum,  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much 

Long.  So  did  our  looks.       [more  than  jest. 

Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin,  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No.  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  pemu'd  much. 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and  therefore  this : — 
If  for  mv  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me  : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 
If  this  austere  insociable  life 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood  ; 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin 

weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudv  blossoms  of  your  love. 
But  that  it  bsar  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,   [deserts. 
Come  challenge  me,  challenge  me  by  these 
And.  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woeful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house. 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part  ; 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart       [deny. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would 

To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  I 

Hence  ever,  then,  my  heart  is  in  thybroist. 

Biron,  And  what  to  me,  my  lore  ?  and  what 
to  me  ?  (rank  : 

Ros,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury  ; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sick. 

Dum.  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what 
to  me  ?  [honesty  ; 

Kath.  A  wife  I — A  beard,  fair  health,  and 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum.  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle 
wife?  [a  day 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  a  twelvemonth  and 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers 

say: 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come  ; 
Then,  if  I  have  mudi  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till 
then.  [again. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn 

Long,  What  says  Maria  ? 

Mar,  At  the  twelvemonths  end, 

I'll  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 
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Long,  ru  stay  with  patience  ;  but  the  time 
is  long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  tailer  are  so  young, 

Bmn,  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress,  look  on 
me; 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
W'hax  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  haw  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Mott  I  saw  you;  and  the  world's  large 

tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks, 
Fall  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts, 
^^Tiich  yon  on  all  estates  will  execute 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit.  rbmin. 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful 
•Vod  therewithal  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
iVV'iihoQt  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,j 
YoQ  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  oaj  to 

day, 
^'mt  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
^^ith  groaning  wretches  ;  and  your  task  shall 
Hlthall  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit  [be. 
To  enforce  the  painM  impotent  to  smile. 

Birtm.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat 
It  caonot  be  ;  it  is  impossible :  [of  death  ? 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agonr.     [spirit, 

^«.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
^luch  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools : 
AJest's prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
^^d  with  the  damotus  of  their  own  dear 

groans, 
^m  bor  your  idle  scorns,  continue  them, 
Aad  I  will  have  jrou  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
Aad  I  sbal]  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
I^irht  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth!  well,  befall  what 
win  befall, 
III  Jest  a  tvrelvemonth  in  a  hospital. 

Prim,  [To  iht  King.]  Ay.  sweet  my  tord ; 
and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

King.  No,  madam  :  we  will  bring  you  on 
your  way.  [old  play  ; 

Bir^,  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an 
JKk  hath  not  JiU  ;  these  ladies'  courtesy 
^^fat  well  have  niade  our  sport  a  comedy. 

^ing.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth 
Aod  then  'twill  end.  [and  a  day, 

Bir^m,  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

EnUr  AxmaAKi, 

^rm.  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me, — 

Prin,  Was  not  that  Hector? 

^w.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm,  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take 
^cave.    I  am  a  votary;    I  have  vowed  to 


Taquenetta  to  hold  the  plough  for  her  sweet 
love  three  years.  But,  most  esteemed  great- 
ness, will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the  two 
learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of  the 
owl  and  the  cuckoo?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the  end  of  our  show. 
King.  Call  them  forth  quickly  ;  we  will  do 
Arm,  Holloa  1  approach.  [so. 

Re-enter  Holofemes,  Nathaniel,  Moth, 
Costard,  and  others. 
This  side  is  Hiems,  winter ;   this  Ver,  the 
spring ;  the  one  maintained  by  the  owl,  the 
other  by  the  cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 

SONO. 

Spring.   When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white^ 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree^ 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  ht. 

Cuckoo  ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O,  word  of  fear  I 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 
And   merry   larks    are   ploughmen's 
clocks^ 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 
And  maidens   bleach   their  summer 
smocks, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tru. 
Mocks  married  men  ;  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O,  word  of  fear  I 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

Winter,  When  icicla  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  befoul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To^ho; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  farsons  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marians  nose  looks  red  and  raw. 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bawl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who  ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  tke  pot. 

Arm,  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after 
the  songs  of  Apollo.  You,  that  way  ;  we,  this 
way.  {Exeunt, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Theseus,  Duke  tf/ Athens. 
Egeus,  Father  to  Hermia. 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  a  Carpenter, 

Snug,  a  Joiner. 

Bottom,  a  Weaver. 

Flute,  a  Dellcnvs-mender, 

Snout,  a  Tinker, 

Starveling,  a  Tailor. 

Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed 

to  Theseus. 
Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Scene,— Athens ;  and 


Oberon,  JCing  of  the  Fairies. 
Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck,  <7r  Robin-Goodfellow. 
Peas-Blossom,   v 

str*    }  '""^- 

Mustard -seed,    ^ 
Pyramus,  ^ 

will^'  \  Characters  in  the  Interiude 

Mooishine.       J     Performed  by  the  clmofts. 
Lion,  ^ 


Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Q, 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyti 


jueen. 

ippoljrta- 


a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Athens.  A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Theseus. 

Enter  Thossos,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate,  and 

Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  :  but,  oh,  methiniks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !  she  lingers  my  desires 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  them- 
selves in  nights  ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon.  Uke  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnides. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments  ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, — 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. — 

[Exit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  X  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia.  Lysander,  and 
Demetrius. 

Ege.    Happy  be  Theseus,   our  renownM 
duke !  [with  thee  ? 

The.  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what's  the  news 

Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  com- 
plaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 
Suind  forth,  Demetrius. — My  noble  lord, 


This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander ;— and,   my  gracious 
duke,  [child  : — 

This  man  hath  'witch'd  the  bosom  of   my 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her 

rhymes. 
And  interchang'd  love-tokens  with  my  child  : 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love  ; 
And  stol'n  th'  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  con- 
ceits, [sengers 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats  ;  mes- 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth  : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 

heart  ; 
Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness : — ^and,  my  gracious 

duke. 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her  : 
Which  shall  "be  either  to  inis  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Inmiediately  provided  in  that  case. 
The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  h^  advis'd, 
fair  maid  : 
To  you.  your  father  should  be  as  a  god  ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties ;  yea,  and 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax,   [one 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Her.  So  is  Lysander. 
The.  In  himself  he  is  ; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
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The  other  taust  he  held  the  worthier. 
Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  bat  with  my 

eyes. 

The.  Rather,  your  eyes  must  with  his  judg- 
ment look! 
Her,  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 

Nor  bow  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts  ; 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 

The  worst  that  m^  befall  me  in  this  case, 

11 1  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 
The,  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 

For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires  : 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Wbetbcr,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's 

choice, 
Y«i  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 
For  are  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life,      Jfmoon. 
Chanting  £aint  hvmns  to  the  cold  miitless 
Tbnoe  blessM  they,   that    master   so  their 

blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  : 
Rit  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that   which,  withering  on  the  virgin 

thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
t'nto  his  lordship,  whose  unwishM  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The,  Take  time  to  pause;   and,   by  the 
next  new  moon, 
rrhe  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship.) 
L'pon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  ebe  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would  ; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

tkm.  Relent,   sweet    Hermia :— and,   Ly- 
sander,  jrietd 
'Vtn  cnuM  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius  ; 
Ut  me  have  Hermia's  :  do  you  marrv  him. 

Egt.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  bath  my 
kjve  : 
"^  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him  ; 
And  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

tyi.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  possess'd  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
Mjr  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank  d, 
If  not  with  vautage.  as  Demetrius' ; 
•\ad.  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can 
1  >m  iKknr'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
**hy  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Dnnetrius,  I'U  avouch  it  to  his  head.         [be, 
ilade  teve  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
Aad  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Ite»Dtttly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
I'pQQ  this  ^xxted  and  inconstant  man. 


The,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so 
much,  [thereof; 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-affairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it.— But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus  :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
"To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  cheer,  my  love? — 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 
Ege,  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 
\Exeunt  Thes.,  Hip.,  Ege.,  Dem.,  and  train, 
Lys,  How  now,  my  love!    Why  is  your 
cheek  so  pale  ? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  to  fade  so  fast  ? 
Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could 
well 
Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lys.  Ah  me !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could 
CotUd  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history,         [read. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 
Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to 

low  ! 
Lys,  Or  else  misgraflM  in  respect  of  years, — 
Her.  O  spite!  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to 
young !  [friends, — 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of 
Her.  O  hell  I  to  choose  love  by  another's 

eye ! 
Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War.  death,  or  sickness,  did  lay  siege  to  it, 
Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brief  as  the  Ughtning  in  the  coUied  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her,  If,  then,  true  lovers  have  been  ever 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  :         [cross'd. 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross,  [sighs. 

As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 
Lys.  A  good  persuasion  :  therefore,   hear 
me,  Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child  : 
From  Athens  is   her   house   remote   seven 

leagues ; 

And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee  ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then. 
Steal  forth  thy  father^s  house  to-morrow  night ; 
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And  in  the  wood,  a  leagiie  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her,  Mygood  Lysanderl 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow  ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head  ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers 
loves,  [queen, 

And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen  ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  : — 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  tmly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys,    Keep    promise,   love.      Look,   here 
comes  Helena. 

Enter  Helena. 

Her,  God  speed  fair  Helena !     Whither 
away? 

Hel,  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair  :  O  happy  fair  I 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars ;  and  your  tongue's 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 

appear. 
Sickness  is  catching :  O,  were  favour  so, 
Yours  would  I  catdi,  fair  Hermia  !  ere  I  go ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 
eye,  [melody ; 

My  tongue  should  catch  youi*  tongue's  sweet 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look  ;  and  with  what  art 
You  swav  the  motion  of  Demetrius*  heart  I 

Her,  I  fro^  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel,  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my 
smiles  such  skill ! 

Her,  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel,  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affec- 
tion more !  fme. 

Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty:  would  that 
fault  were  mine !  [my  face  ; 

Her.  Take  comfort :  he  no  more  shall  see 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  : 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visi^  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal.) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her,  And  in  the  wood  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet ; 


And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  us  ; 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander:  we  must  starve  oui 

sight 
From  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

Lys,  I  will,  my  Hermia. — \Exit   Herm.] 
Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  I 

[Exit, 

Hel,  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some 
can  bet 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  foir  as  she. 
But  whiat  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know,  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes. 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity  : 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the 

mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupkl  painted  blind  : 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste  : 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste : 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  befuU'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear. 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where : 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne. 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine  : 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 
Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  exi>ense : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  agahi. 

[ExU. 

Scene  II.— Athens.    A  Room  in  a  Cotiagw, 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Saoot, 

and  Starveling. 

Q^in,  Is  all  our  company  here? 

Bot,  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Quin,  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's 
name,  which  is  thought  fit.  through  all  Athens, 
to  play  in  our  interlude  before  ttie  duke  and 
the  duchess  on  his  wedding-day  at  night 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors ;  and  so  grow  to  a  point. 

Quin,  Marry,  our  play  is — ^The  most  la* 
mentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot,  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 
you,  and  a  merry.— Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll :  Masters, 
spread  yourselves.  fthc  weaver. 

Quin,  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — hfick  Bottom, 

Bot,  Ready.  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 
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Qmiu,  Yoa,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
P^nmns. 

B9t.  What  is  Pyranras?  alover.  oratyrant? 

Qmim.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gal- 
lantly for  tovc 

Bot.  That  wiU  ask  some  tears  m  the  true 
pedbrmtng  of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 
condole  io  some  measure.  To  the  rest :— yet 
mjr  daef  Irarooar  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Erdes  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  m,  to 
make  all  split 

•  The  raging  rocks 
A  nd  skivering  shocks 
Skall  break  the  locks 

0/ prison-gates  / 
And  Phibbus  car 
Skall  shine  from  far^ 
And  nutke  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates,* 

Tbii  was  lofty !— Now  name  the  rest  of  the 
pbyets. —  [more  condoling. 

Tte  is  Erdes*  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ; — a  lover  is 

Ouin,  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-men4er. 

Fin.  Here.  Peter  Quince. 

Qnin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Fbu  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Qtdn,  It  is  the  Udy  that  Pyrarous  must  love. 

A7ar.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman  ; 
I  have  a  beard  coming. 

Qnin.  That's  all  one :  yon  shall  play  it  in  a 
nuk,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

^.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too :  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little 
wice ;— •  TWsnc,  Thisne'  — MA.  Pyramusy 
mj  laoer  dear/  thy  Thisby  dear,  and  Lady 
iearl' 

Quim^  No.  no;  yon  must  play  Pyranras: 
«»i  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

M,  Wdlpnxeed. 

Onin,  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qmin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  roust  play 
Tbtsby's  mother.— Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Sn^mt,  Here.  Peter  Quince. 

(^n.  You.  Pyramus's  father;  myself, 
Thisby's  father; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you  the 
ioo's  part :— and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
P«y  yoo.  if  it  be.  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of 
ttady.  [nothing  but  roaring. 

Ombv.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 

Bot,  Let  me  play  the  bon  too :  I  will  roar, 
(hat  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
OM :  [  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke 
«y.  •  Ut  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again.' 

Qmin.  An'  you  should  do  it  too  terribly, 
yoa  would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies, 
that  they  wouM  shriek  ;  and  that  were  enough 
to  hang  us  alL  [son. 

AIL  That  would  hang  us.  every  mother's 

Boi.  I  grant  you.  friends,  if  that  you  should 
fi%ht  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would 


have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us ;  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar 
you  an  twere  any  nightingale. 

Quin,  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus  ; 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper 
man,  as  one  shall  see  in  a  summei^s  day ;  a 
most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man:  therefore, 
you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot.  Well.  I  will  undertake  it  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot,  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your  Ftench-crown 
colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. 
— But,  masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am 
to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  you, 
to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night ;  and  meet 
me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moonlight ;  there  will  we  rehearse : 
for  if  we  meet  in  the  dty,  we  shall  be  dogged 
H-ith  comi>any.  and  our  devices  known.  In 
the  mean  time.  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties, 
such  as  our  play  wants.  •  I  pray  you.  fail  me 
not. 

Bot,  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  re- 
hearse more  obscenely,  and  courageously. 
Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu. 

Quin,  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot,  Enough  ;  hold,  or  cut  bow-strings. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 
Scene  \,—A  Wood  near  Kiheas, 
Enter  a  Fairy  on  one  side^  and  Puck  on  the 

other. 
Puck,  How  now,  spirit!   whither  wander 
Pai,  Over  hill,  over  dale,  [you  ? 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  ortM  upon  the  green  : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits ;  I'll  be  gone : 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here 
to-night : 
Take  he^  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight; 
For  Oberon  b  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she.  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king ; 
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She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  bis  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  ; 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all 

her  joy  : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 
But  they  do  square ;  that  ^  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 
Fai.  Either  I  mistake yourshape  and  making 

quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow  :  are  you  not  he 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery  ; 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the 

quern,  [chum ; 

And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife 
And  sometime  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Misleads  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their 

harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good 
Are  not  you  he  ?  puck  : 

Puck.  Thou  speak' st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roast«i  crab  ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  wither'd  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And  '  tailor'  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough  ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and 

loffe; 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  necze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there, — 
But,  room,  Fairy  !  here  comes  Oberon. 
Fai.  And  here  my  mistress : — Would  that 

he  were  gone ! 

Scene  ll.—Tht  Same. 

Enter  Oberon  on  one  side,  with  his  train , 
and  Titania  on  the  other,  with  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Tita.  What,  jealous  Oberon  1   Fairy,  skip 
hence: 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe.  Tarry,  rash  wanton :  am  not  1  thy  lord? 

Tita.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady:  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 


Obe.  How    canst    thou    thus,   for    shame. 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta,  [Titania, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  gUaimer- 

ing  night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  lavishM  ? 
And  make  him  with  fair  i£gl^  break  his  faith. 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

Tita.  These  are  the  fo^eries  of  jealousy  : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring. 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  pavM  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beachM  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  dlsturb'd  our 

sport. 

Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  which,  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  screen 

com 
Hatli  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  beard  : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drownM  field. 
And  crows  are  fattcKl  with  the  murrain  flock  ; 
The  nine-men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishable  : 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest  : — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  govemess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 
And  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyems*  chin,  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  the  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries  :  and  the  'maiM  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is 

which : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
From  our  debate,  ftom  our  dissension  ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it,  then  ;  it  lies  in  you: 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman. 

Tita.  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

The  fairv  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spic6d  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  saxkds. 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood  ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive. 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  \wind  • 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming 

8^'  [squire) 

Following,  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 
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Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
K&  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
.\nd  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy  ; 
SsA  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Oht.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 
stoy  ?  [day. 

Tita,  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding 
If  yoa  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
.^ad  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us  ; 
If  not,  sbtmme.  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts, 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with 
thee.  Taway ! 

Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies, 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  1  longer  stay. 

\Exit  Titania,  and  her  train. 

Obt.  Wen,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not 
from  this  grove, 
Tin  I  torment  tlwc  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  Thou  remem- 
Siace  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory,  [ber'st 
And  beard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  ih«  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  ; 
And  certara  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Pack.  I  remember. 

Oi€.  That  vexy  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst 
Dot). 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Copid  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  £ur  vestal  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
Bot  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Qoench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery 
'\od  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on,    [moon, 
la  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  maik'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupkl  fell : 
h  fcU  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before  milk-white,    now  purple  with  love's 

wound, — 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness,     [once 
Ketch  me  thai  flower ;  the  herb  I  show  d  thee 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 
Win  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb  ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 
^  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
la  forty  minutes.  [Exit. 

OU.  Having  once  this  juice, 

ni  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes ; 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddlmg  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love  : 
Aad  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofl'from  her  sight, 
(As  [  can  lake  it  with  another  herb) 
111  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
Bat  who  comes  here  ?    I  am  invisible  : 
And  I  will  over-bear  their  conference. 


Enter  Demetrius,  HtXcnzk, following  kim. 

Dent.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me 
Where  is  Lvsander.  and  fair  Hermia  ?     [not. 
The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this 

wood; 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence !    get  thee  gone,   and  follow  me  no 
more.  [adamant : 

Hel.    You   draw   me,    you    hard-hearted 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  Do  I  speak  you  fair? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you,  I  do  not  nor  I  cannot  love  you? 

Hel.  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius,      [more. 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike 

me. 
Neglect  me,  lose  me  ;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  usM  as  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dem.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of 
my  spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  you. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  thee. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself  [much. 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company, 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world  : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hide  me  in  the 
brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as 
vou. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd, 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griflin  ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger;    bootless 

speed, 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions  ;  let  me 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me.  do  not  believe  [go  : 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius  ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex ; 
Wc  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to 
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I'll  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell. 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

{Exeunt  Dem.  and  Hel. 

Obe,  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :    ere  he  do 

leave  this  grove, 

Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

Re-enter  Puck. 
Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?   Welcome,  wan- 

Puck,  Ay,  there  it  is.  [derer. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, . 
With  sweet  musk -roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin. 
Weed  wkle  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in  : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  streak  her  eyes. 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  sonde  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 

grove: 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady.     Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 

Puck.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall 
do  so.  {Exit. 

Scene  Wl.^Auother  part  of  the  Wood, 
Enter  Titania,  witA  ker  train. 

Tita^  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fiaiiy 

song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern 

wings,  [keep  back 

To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some, 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.    Sing  me  now  asleep  ; 
Then  to  your  dSces,  and  let  me  rest. 

SONG. 

z  Fai,  You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue^ 

Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts,  and  blind-wormsy  do  no  wrong; 

Come  not  near  our  fatty  queen. 
Chorus,    Philomel,  with  melody. 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  ; 
Lulla,   lulla,   lullaby;  lulla,   lulla. 

Never  harm,  [lullaby: 

Nor  spell,  nor  charm, 

Come  our  lovely  lady  ni^h  ; 

So,  good  nighty  with  lullaby. 

3  Fai,   Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Hence,  you    long-legged  spinners, 
hence/ 


Beetles  black,  approcuh  not  near  ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

Chorus,    Philomel,  with  melody,  ifc 

z  Fai.  Hence,  away  !  now  all  is  welL 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies.  TiXzxaai  sleeps. 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe,  [Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titania's  eye- 
What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake,  [lids.^ 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.      [Exit, 
Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 
Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in 

the  wood ; 
And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  : 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good. 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Her.  Beat  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed ; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head,  pboth ; 
Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,   and  one 
troth.  [my  dear. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake. 
Lie  farther  off  yet ;  do  not  lie  so  near,  [cence  1 
Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  confiereooe. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit. 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny  ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  mv  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  sav,  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off ;  in  human  modesty. 
Such  separadon  as  may  well  be  said 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid  : 
So  far  be  distant;   and,  good  night,  sweet 

friend : 
Thv  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  ! 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  1 
Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
Her,  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes 
be  press'd !  [  They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 
Puek.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence  !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
DespisM  the  Athenian  maid  : 
And  here  the  nuuden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
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Prettj  soul  1  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  this  kiU-courtesy. 

[SquieMts  the  JUnotr  on  Lysanders 
tytlids^ 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe. 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Skep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid  : 
So  awake,  when  I  am  gone, 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

EmUr  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running. 
UtL    Stay,   though  thou  kill  me,  sweet 
Demetrius.  [haunt  me  thus. 

ZVffi.  1  charge  thee,  hence  ;  and  do  not 
UtL  O.  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me?   do 

not  so. 
Dewi.  Suy,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

\Exii  Demetrius. 
Hd,  O.  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond 
chase  1 
TTic  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Ha|)py  is  Hermia  wheresoe'er  she  lies  ; 
For  she  hath  ble^ed  and  attractive  eyes. 
Uov  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?   Not  with  salt 

tears: 
If  iQ,  my  eyes  are  oflener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No^  00.  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear : 
.Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 
Do.  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wkked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Hide  me  compare  with   Hermia's   sphery 

eyne? 
Bnt  who  is  here?    L3rsander  I  on  the  ground ! 
Dead?  or  asleep?  I  seenobkxxl,  no  wound.— 
Louder,  if  you  live,  good  sir.  awake. 
Z./f.   \Awaking.'\     And  run  through  fire  I 
will,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
TwBporent  Helena  I  Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  ! 

HtL  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  thcHigh  he  k)ve  your  Hermia?     Lord, 

what  though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then  be  content. 

Ayx.  Content  with  Hetmia  I  No ;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
N'ot  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd  ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Tfamgs  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season  : 
So  I.  beSsg  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
Aad  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Keaion  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will, 
Aad  leaKb  me  to  your  eyes  ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Loib's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 
UH.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
bom? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  Ideserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is'tnoc  enough,  is't  not  enough,  j^oung  man. 
That  I  dkl  never*  no.  nor  never  can. 


Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 

But  you  must  flout  my  insuflidency  ? 

Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,— good  sooth, 

you  do, — 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well ;  perforce  I  must  confess 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd  !  \Exit. 
Lys,  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there : 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near  i 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  kxithing  to  the  stomach  brings  ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  ; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy, 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me !     [might 
And.   all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [Exit, 
Her,  {Awaking.'K  Help  me.  Lysander.  help 

me  !  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast  1 
Ah  me,  for  pity  !— what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lvsander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Niethought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  sraiUng  at  his  cruel  prey. — 
Lysander !  —  What,    remov'd  ?  —  Lysander  ! 

lord !  [word  ? 

What,  out  of  hearing?  gone?  no  sound,  no 
Alack !  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear  ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  !  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh  : 
Either  death,  or  you.  I'll  find  immediately. 

\ExiU 


ACT  III. 

Scene  \.^The  Wood.    Titania  lying  asleep* 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute.  Snout. 

and  Starveling. 

Boi.  Are  we  all  met  ? 

Quin.  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake 
our  'tiring-house  ;  and  we  will  do  it  in  action, 
as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.  What  sayst  thou,  bully  Bottom? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of 
•  •  Pyramus  and  Thisby '  that  will  never  please. 
First.  Pyramus  must  draw  a  sword  to  kill 
himself,  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.  How 
answer  you  that  ? 

Snout.  By'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing 
out.  when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit :  I  have  a  device  to  make 
all  well.  Write  me  a  prologue  ;  and  let  the 
prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm 
with  our  swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not 
killed  indeed  ;  and,  for  the  more  better  assur- 
ance, that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus,  but 
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Bottom  the  weaver.     This  will  put  them  out 
of  fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue ; 
and  it  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot.  No.  m^e  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and- eight  [lion  ? 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with 
yourselves:  to  bring  in, — God  shield  us! — a 
lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion,  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must 
tell  he  is  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's 
neck ;  and  he  himself  must  speak  through, 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect, — "  Ladies, 
' — or,  fair  ladies, — I  would  wish  you, — or,  I 
would  request  you, — or,  I  would  entreat  you, 
— not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  rhy  life  for 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion, 
it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  such 
thing  ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are  : " — ^and 
there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tell 
them  plainly,  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is 
two  hard  things, — that  is,  to  bring  the  moon- 
light into  a  chamber ;  for,  you  know,  Pyramus 
and  Thisby  meet  by  moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we 
play  our  play? 

Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the 
almanack ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out 
moonshine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play, 
open  ;  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the 
casement. 

Quin.  Ay,  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  Ian  thorn,  and  say  he 
comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person  of 
moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing  ; 
we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber ; 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snu^.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — 
What  say  you,  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall : 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam, 
or  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall ; 
and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well. 
Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  parts.  Pyramus,  you  b^n. 
When  you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter 
into  that  brake  ;  and  so  every  one  according 
to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck,  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spims  have  we 
swaggering  here, 


So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward  !    I'll  be  an  auditor  ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause,    [forth. 
Q^in.  Speak,    Pyramus.  —  Thisby,    stand 
Pyr.  "  Thisby,  thejlcwersofodu) us  savours 
Quin.  **  Odours" '* odours."       [srout," — 
Pyr.  — "  Odours  savours  sweet: 
So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear. 
But  hark,  a  voice  I  stay  thou  but  here  awhile^ 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear," 

[Exit. 

Puck.  [Aside."]  A  stranger  Pyramus   than 

e'er  play'd  here  !  [Exit, 

This.  Must  I  speak  now  ? 

Quin.  Ay,  many,  must  you  ;  for  you  must 

understand,  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 

heard,  and  is  to  .come  again. 

This.  "  Most'  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily- 
white  of  hue,  [brier. 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant 
Most  brisky  Juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 
As  true  as  truest  horse,  thai  yet  would  nether 
tire, 
ril  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Quin.  "Ninus"  tomb,"  man.  Why*  you 
must  not  speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to 
Pyramus :  you  speak  all  your  part  at  once, 
cues  and  aU,— Pyramus,  enter ;  your  cue  is 
past ;  it  is,  *'  never  tire." 

This.  O, — "As  true  as  truest  horse,  that 

yet  would  never  tire."  [head. 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with    an  ass's 

Pyr.  "  ///  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only 

thine : " —  [haunted. — 

Quin.  O  monstrous !  O  strange  !   we  are 

Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters ! — Help  ! 

[Exitf  with  Snug,  Flute,  Snout,  andStaunn^ng. 

Puck.  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  about  a 

round, 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake, 
through  brier ! 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire  ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar, 

and  bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  cwry 
turn.  [Exit. 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away?  this  is  a 
knavery  of  them,  to  make  me  afeard. 
Re-enter  Snout. 
Snout.  O  Bottom  !  thou  art  changed  !  what 
do  I  see  on  thee? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass's 
head  of  your  own,  do  you  ?         [Exit  Snout. 
Re-enter  Quince. 
Quin.  Bless    thee.    Bottom  1    bless    thee  1 
thou  art  translated.  [Exit. 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me.  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I 
will  not  stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  : 
I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  I  wiU  sing, 
that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid.  [Sim^, 
Th/  ousel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 
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Tkt  ikrostU  with  hii  note  so  tnu, 
Tketoreti  with  lUilt  quill: 
TUa.  VWaking,\  WhaCr  angel  wakes  me 
ftoiD  mT  flowery  bed  ? 
A»r.  {Sii^.\ 
Tkepuk,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark^ 

The  plain-song  cuchoo  gray. 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  marh, 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; — 
far  iodeed.  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish 
a  bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though 
be  cry  "  cuckoo  "  never  so  ? 

Tila,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  : 

Mine  ear  b  much  enamoured  of  thy  note  ; 

So  is  nine  eye  enthrall^  to  thy  shape  ;    [me. 

And  thy  £ur  virtue's  force,  perforce  doth  move 

Od  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

BoL   Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have 

Gttk  reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth, 

reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 

BovHHlays; — the  more  the  pity,  that  some 

boaest  noghbours  will  not  make  them  friends. 

N^.  I  can  gleek  upon  occasion. 

TtU.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,   neither:  but  if   I  had  wit 

«Boiigh  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough 

to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

Tiia.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go 
Tbott  shalt  remain  here  whether  thou  wilt  or 
1  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ;  fno. 

The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state ; 
And  I  do  k)ve  thee :  therefore  go  with  me  ; 
rn  give  thee  £airies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  siog,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost 

sleep ; 
Aad  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. —  [seed  ! 
IVts-blossoro  I  Cobweb !  Moth !  and  Mustard- 
Enter  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth, 
and  Mustard-seed. 
Peas.  Ready. 
Cok,  And  I. 

M9th.  And  I. 

Mms.  And  I. 

All  Four  Where  shall  we  go  ? 

Tito,  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentle- 
man : 
Hep  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ? 
F«(d  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries : 
The  hooey-bags  ste^  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed.  and  to  arise  ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fui  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyea  : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 
Peas.  Hail,  mortal  I  Cob.  Hail  I 

Moa.  Hail !  Mus.  Hail ! 

Bei.  I  cry  your  worships  mercy,  heartily, 
—1  beseech  your  worship's  name. 
Coi.  Cobweb. 
Bot.  1  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaint- 


ance, good  master  Cobweb :  if  I  cut  my  fin- 
ger, I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — ^Your  name, 

Peas.  Peas-blossom.       [honest  gentleman  ? 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress 
Squash,  vour  mother,  and  to  master  Peascxxl, 
your  father.  Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I 
shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance. — Your 
name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know 
your  patience  well ;  that  same  cowardly,  giant- 
like ox-beef,  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman 
of  your  house :  I  promise  you,  your  kindred 
hath  made  mine  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire 
you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  master  Mus- 
tard-seed, [my  bower. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him  ;  lead  him  to 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  wat'ry  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

\^Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— Another  part  of  the  Wood, 

Enter  Oberon. 
Obe,  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye. 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 
Here  comes  my  messenger.— [^n/^r  Puck.] 

How  now,  mad  spirit !  [grove? 

What  night-rule  .  now  about    this   haunted 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptud  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pynunus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take. 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head  : 
Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answer^,         [spy. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.    When  they  him 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky  ; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellovi's  fly  ; 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls  ; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus 

strong, 

Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong ; 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ; 
Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats,— from  yielders  all 

things  catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there  : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass.) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
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With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do  ? 
Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping,  (thai  is  finish'd 
too.) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side  ;    [ey'd. 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 
Obt.  Stand  close  :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
Puck,  This  is  the  woman  ;  but  not  this  the 
man.  [you  so  ? 

Dent.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her,  Now  I  but  chide ;  but  I  shoukl  use 
thee  worse ; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lvsander  in  ills  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me :  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?    I'll  believe  as  soon, 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd;  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him  ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 
Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look  ;  and  so 
should  I,  [cruelty : 

Pierc'd    through  the   heart  with  your  stem 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 
Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander  ?  where 
is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 
Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my 
hounds.  [past  the  bounds 

Her.  Out,  do^  1  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me 
Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thou  slain  him, 

then? 
Henceforth  be  never  numbei'd  among  men  ! 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake  ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kiUd  him  sleeping ?     O  brave 

touch  ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  miv 
pris'd  mood : 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is 
wclL  [therefore  ? 

Dem.  An  if  I  could,   what  should   I  get 
Her.  A  privilege  never  to  see  me  more : — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so  : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce 
vein; 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 


If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

\Lie5  dcwn. 
Obe,  What  hast  thou  done  ?  th^  hast  mis- 
taken quite,  [sight  : 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue    [true. 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  iialse  tum'd 
Puck.  Then  fate  o'er-rules  ;  that,  one  man 
holding  troth. 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 
Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 
wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find  : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer  [dear  : 
With  sighs  of  love  that  cost  the  fresh  bkxKl 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here  : 
I'll  charm  his  ^es  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go  ;  look  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

{Exit. 
Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eve  t 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. — 
When  thou  wak'st.  If  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 
Re-enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand  ; 
And  the  youth  mistook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  I 
Obe.  Stand  aside  ;  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one, — 
That  must  needs  be  ^rt  alone  ; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me. 
That  befall  preposterously. 
Enter  Lysander  and  Helena. 
Lys.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should 

woo  m  scorn  ? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears  : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom. 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  soom  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 
Hei.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 

more. 
When  truth  kills  truth,  O  devilish-holy  fray ! 
These  vows  are  Hermia's  :  will  you  give  her 
o'er?  [weigh: 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales. 
Will  even  weigh  ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Lys.  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  her  I  swore. 
Hei.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 
her  o'er.  [you. 

Lys.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not 
Dem.  [Awaking.]  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
perfect,  divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  ootopare  thine  eyne  ? 
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Crrstal  is  muddy.    O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  diose  kissing  cherries,  tempting  gTX>w ! 
This  pore  congeaUd  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann  d  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
When  thou  hold'st  op  thy  hand  :  O,  let  me 

kiss 
That  priDoess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bUa  I 
Hd.  O spite!  O  hell  J  I  see  youall  are  bent 
To  set  against  roe,  for  3rour  merriment : 
If  yoa  were  civil  and  knew  oonxtesy, 
YoQ  would  not  do  me  thns  much  injury. 
Cu  yon  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 
Bat  yon  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too? 
If  yoa  were  men.  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
Yott  wookl  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  ; 
To  TOW.  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 
When  I  am  sure  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
Too  both  are  rivals  and  love  Hermia  ; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena : 
A  trim  ezpkxt,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  e3nes 
With  your  derision  1  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport 
Lys.  You  are  unkind.  Demetrius ;  be  not  so  ; 
For  you  love  Hermia ; — ^This  you  know  I 
know :  [heart, 

And  bene,  with  all  good-will,  with  all  my 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  youn  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 
HtL  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  ulle 
breath.  [none : 

Dmu  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her.  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  soioum'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  return  d. 
There  to  remain. 
Z^.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dtwi.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not 
know,     • 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. —    [dear. 
Look,  wh«v  thy  love  comes ;  yonder  is  thy 
Enter  Hermia. 
Rer.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his 
function  takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense : 
Tbou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found  ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound, 
ftit  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 
Lyt,  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth 
press  to  go  ?  [my  side? 

Her,  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from 
Lyu  LjTsander^s  love,  that  would  not  let 
him  bide ; 
Fair  Helena  ;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make 

thee  know. 
The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 
Her,  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  can- 
Dotbe. 


HeL  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy  1 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd,  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia  I  most  ungrateful  maid  1 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  con- 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ?       ftriv'd 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar  d, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us,— O  I  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  inno- 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods,  [oence  ? 
Have  with  our  neelds  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbUng  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted  ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem ; 
So,  with  tyro  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crownM  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  nuudenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it, 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.       [words. 

Her,  I  am   amazM   at   your  passsionate 
I  soom  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Htl.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius,  [foot,) 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial  ?  Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates?  and  wherefore  doth  Ly- 
sander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate  ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd  ? 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  then  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by 
this. 

Htl,  Ay,  do,  pen^er,  counterfeit  sad  looks. 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back  ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well :  'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys,  Stay,  gentle  Helena ;  hear  my  excuse  : 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  flair  Helena  1 

Htl,  O  excellent  1 

Her,  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat :  [weak  prayers. — 

Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
Helen.  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life.  I  do : 
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I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 
Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it 
Dem,  Quick,  come  1  [too. 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ? 

Lys,  Away,  you  Ethiop  I 
Dem.  No,  no,  sir  : — 

Seem  to  break  loose ;  take  on,  as  you  would 

follow; 
But  yet  come  not :  you  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 
Lys,  [7V;Hennia.J  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou 
burr !  vile  thing,  let  loose, 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent  I 
Her.    Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what 
Sweet  love?  [change  is  this, 

Lys,       Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 
Out,  loathM  medicine  1  O  hated  potion,  hence ! 
Her,  Do  you  not  jest  ? 
Hel.  Yes,  'sooth  ;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys,  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 
thee.  fceiye 

Dem,  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  per- 
A  weak  bond  holds  you ;  I'll  not  trust  your 
word.  [kill  her  dead  ? 

Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her. 
Although  I  hate  her,  I'll  not  harm  her  so. 
Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm 
than  hate  ?  [my  love  ? 

Hate  me  I  wherefore  ?     O  me  I  what  news, 
Am  not  I  Hermia?    Are  not  you  Lysander? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night,  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet,  since  night 

you  left  me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (O,  the  gods  forbid  I) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of 

doubt : 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer  ;  'tis  no  iest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 
Her.  O  me!  —  you  juggler  1  you  canker- 
blossom  I  [night, 
You  thief  of  love  f  what,  have  you  come  by 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith  ! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?  What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 
Fie,  fie  !  you  counterfeit,  you  pupi>et  you  ! 
Her.  Puppet !  why,  so :  ay,  that  way  goes 
the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures ;  she  hath  urg'd  her 

height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with 

him. — 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak  ; 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 


Hel,  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me, 
gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.  You  pertiaps  may  think. 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 
Her.  Lower  !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia,  [me. 

Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius  [you  ; 

I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  foUow'd  you  ;  for  love,  I  followed  him  ; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence,  and  threaten 'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too  : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  feuther :  let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 
Her.  Why,  get  you  gone :  who  is  't  that 
hinders  you  ?  [behind. 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart,   that  I   leave   here 
Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 
Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys,  Be  not  afraid  ;  she  shall  not  harm 
thee,  Helena.  [her  part. 

Dem,  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
Hel,  O,  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
shrewd ; 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 
Her.  Little  again  1   nothing  but  low  and 
Uttle? 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys,  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf ! 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn  I 

Dem,  You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone  :  speak  not  of  Helena  ; 
Take  not  her  part ;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  Shalt  aby  it. 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thoudar'st,  to  try  whose  right, — 

Or  thine  or  mine, — ^is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem,  Follow?  nay.  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek 

by  jole.  [Exeunt  Lys.  and  Dem. 

Her,  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of 

Nay,  go  not  back.  [you : 

//el.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray  ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

{Exit, 

Her,  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to 

say.  {Exit. 

Ode,  This   is  thy  negligence:   still   thou 

mistak'st. 

Or  else  commit'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully,  [took. 

PtuA,  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis* 
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Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  ray  enterprice, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes  ; 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport,  [fight : 
O^.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  stany  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron  ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong  ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  DCTietrius  ;  [thua, 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-oounterfeitirig  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crash  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye  ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision  ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never 
Whiles  I  in  this  aflair  do  thee  employ,    [end. 
Ill  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmM  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be 

peace.  [with  haste, 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full 

And  yonder  shines  Aiux>ra's  harbinger  ;  [fast, 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here 

and  there,  [>U1. 

Troop  home  to  churchyards :  damnM  spirits 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Aheady  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 
For  fear  lest  day  shoukl  look  their  shames 

upon, 
Tbey  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd 

night. 
Ohe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made 

sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fairblessdd  beams, 
Tnras  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay  : 
We  may  ^ect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 

[^^»/Oberon. 
Pmek,  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town  : 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Re-^nter  Lysander. 
Lys.  Where  art  thou«   proud  Demetrius? 

speak  thou  now. 
Puck.    Here,  villain  1    drawn  and  ready. 

Where  art  thou? 


Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Pvck.  Follow  me,  then. 

To  plainer  ground. 

[Exit  Lys.  asfolUnoing  the  voice. 
Re-enter  Demetrius. 
Dim.  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak  1.   In  some  bush?    Where  dost  thou 
hide  thy  head  ?  [the  stars. 

Puck.  Thou  coward  I  art  thou  bragging  to 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?    Come,  recreant ;  come, 

thou  child  ; 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  he  is  defil'd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem.  Yea,  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck,  Follow  my  voice ;  we'll  try  no  man- 
hood here.  {Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Lysander.  [on : 
Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter-heel'd  than  I : 
I  foUow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.    [Lies  daitm.j   Come, 

thou  gentle  day ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite. 
Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puck.  Hoi  hoi  ho!  Coward,  why  com'st 
thou  not  ?  [wot 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place. 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 
Puck.  Come  hither  :  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou 
shalt  'by  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

Re-enter  Helena. 

Hel.  O  weary  night !    O  long  and  tedious 

night  I  [east. 

Abate  thy  hours  :  shine,  comforts,  from  the 

That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's 

eye. 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company. 

[SUeps, 
Puck.  Yet  but  three  ?    Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad  : 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
Re-enter  Hermia. 
Her.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe ; 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with 
I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ;  [briers  ; 

My  1^  can  keep  no  pace  with  mv  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
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Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray ! 
\L.ies  down. 
Puck.  On  the  ground  sleep  sound  : 
I'll  apply  to  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
\Squeezing  the  herb  on  Lysander's  eyelids. 
When  thou  wak'st,  thou  tak'st 
True  delight  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown  : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
And  aU  shall  be  well.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  \.—The  Wood, 

jEn/^r  Titania  and  Bottom,  Fairies  attending ^ 
Oberon  behind  unseen, 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,    [bed, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth 
head, 

And  kiss  thy  fair  laige  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot,  Where's  Peas-blossom  ? 

Peas,  Ready. 

Bot,  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — 
Where's  monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb,  good  monsieur,  get 
your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a 
red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  ; 
and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag. 
Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action, 
monsieur ;  and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care 
the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would  be  loth  to 
have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag,  signior. 
— ^Where's  monsietir  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard- 
seed.  Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good 
monsieur.       Must.  What's  your  ^^-ill  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help 
cavalero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the 
barber's,  monsieur ;  for  methinks  I  am  marvel- 
lous hairy  about  the  face  ;  and  I  am  such  a 
tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I 
must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music, 
my  sweet  love  ? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music : 
let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones,     [to  eat. 

2V/a.  Or  say^  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could 
munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay :  good  hay, 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 


Bot,  1  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 
dried  peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 
people  stir  me  :  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep 
come  upon  me.  [arms. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

[Exeunt  Fairies, 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee,  how  I  dote  on  thee  1 

[They  sleep. 
Enter  Puck. 
Obe.  [Advancing.]  Welcome,  good  Robin. 
Seest  thou  inis  sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  b^;in  to  pity : 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her  ; 
For  she  his  hainr  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the 

buds 
Wasrwont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'rcts'  eyes. 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewalL 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her, 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begs'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  <mangding  child  ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me  ;  and  her  fairies 
To  bear  him  to  mv  bower  in  fairy  land,    [sent 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformM  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain  ; 
That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair. 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night  s  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  £ury  queen. 

[  Touching  her  eyes  tvith  am  Aerfi. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be  ; 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see  : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessM  power. 
Now,  my  Titania  ,*  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita.  My  Oberon  I  what  visions  have  I  seen  I 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  kxuh  his  visage  now  ! 
Obe.  Silence,  awhile.-- Robin,  take  oflf  this 
head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita,  Music,  ho  !  music !  such  as  chaimeth 
sleep.  [fool's  eyes  peep. 

Puch.  When  thou  wakest,  with  thine  own 
Obe.  Sound,  music !  [Still  music.]  Come, 
my  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus*  house  triumphantly. 
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And  bless  it  to  all  fair  prosperity. 
Tbcre  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Pudt,  Faxiy  king,  attend,  and  marie : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obt,  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
7V/a.   Come,  my  lord  ;  and  in  oar  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground. 

\Eicevnt.     Horns  sound  within. 
Enter  Theseus.  Hippoljrta,  Egeus,  and  train. 
The.  Go.  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd  ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ;  let  them  go  : 
Despatch.  1  say.  and  find  the  forester. 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,  1  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  :  never  did  I  hear 
Sach  gallant  chiding  ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
Tne  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry  :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discoixl,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 
kind. 
So  fiew^d.  so  sanded  ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian 
bolls ;  [bells. 

Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 
Eadi  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
I    Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheerd  with  horn, 
Iq  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,   when  you  hear.  —  But,  soft!   what 
nymphs  are  these?  [asleep  ; 

E^e.    }Ay  tord,  this  is  my  daughter  here 
ksA  this,  Lysander  ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
TTbs  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May  ;  and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
Bat  speak.  Egeus  ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 
Eze.  It  is,  my  lord.  [their  horns. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huptsmen  wake  them  with 
\HQms  and  shout  within.    Lysander, 
Demetrius,    Hermia,   and   Helena, 
wahe  and  start  up.  [past : 

Good  morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentme  is 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 
Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [He  and  the  rest  kneel. 
The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies  : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 


To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity? 

Lys.  My  lord,  1  shall  reply  amazed^. 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking  :  but  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But.  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  ^>eak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is,) 
X  came  with  Hermia  hither  :  our  intent      [be 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord ;  you  have 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  away ;  they  would, 

Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me. 
You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  ray  consent, — 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  foUow'd  them, 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia. 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart. 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  onlv  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betrothd  ere  I  saw  Hermia  : 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food  ; 
But.  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us. 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippolyta. 
[-fijr^«/Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undis- 
tinguishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  tumM  into  clouds. 

Her.  Methinks  I  see  these  things  with  parted 
eye, 
When  everything  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  It  seems  to  me 

That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you 

think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Her.  Yea  ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake :  let's  follow 
him; 
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And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

{Exeunt. 
Bot.  [Awaking^  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
me,  and  I  will  answer: — ^my  next  is,  ''Most 
fair  Pyramus," — Hey,  ho  ! — Peter  Quince  ! 
FluCe,  the  bellows-mender  !  Snout,  the  tinker  ! 
Starveling  1 — God's  my  life !  stolen  hence,  and 
left  me  a^eep !  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision. 
I  have  had  a  dream.— past  the  wit  of  man  to 
say  what  dream  it  was  :  man  is  but  an  ass.  if 
he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Me- 
thought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what 
Methought  I  was.  and  methought  I  had, — but 
man  is  but  a  patched  fool,  if  he  will  offer  to 
say  what  methought  I  had.  The  eye  of  man 
hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen, 
man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to 
conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my 
dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write 
a  ballad  of  this  dream  :  it  shall  be  called 
Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom  ; 
and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play, 
before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  make  it  the 
more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her  death. 

{Exit, 

Scene   II. — ^Athens.    A  Room  in  Quince's 

House. 
Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is 
he  come  home  yet  ?  [he  is  transported. 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.    Out  of  doubt 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  mar- 
red :  it  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  t 

Quin.  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a 
man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus 
but  he.  fhandycraft  man  in  Athens. 

-   Flu.  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 

Quin.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too ;  and 
he  is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu,  You  must  say,  paragon  :  a  paramour 
is,  God  bless  us  !  a  thing  o'  naught. 
Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and 
ladies  more  married :  if  our  sport  had  gone 
forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom  !  Thus  hath  he 
lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life  ;  he  could 
not  t)ave  'scaped  sixpence  a  day :  an  the  duke 
had  not  given  him  sixpence  a  day  for  playing 
I^rramus,  I'll  be  hanged  ;  he  would  have  de- 
served it :  sixpence  a  day  in  Pyramus.  or  no- 
thing. 

Enter  Bottom. 

^t.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these 
hearts  ?  [O  most  happy  hour ! 

Qnin.  Bottom  ! — O  most  courageous  day  1 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders: 
but  ask  me  not  what ;  for  if  I  tell  you,  I  am 
no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  everything, 
right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me.    All  that  I  will  tell 


you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your 
apparel  together,  good  strings  to  your  beards, 
new  ribbons  to  your  pumps;  meet  presently 
at  the  palace  ;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part ; 
for  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  pre- 
ferred. In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  clean 
linen  ,*  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare 
his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the  Uoa's 
claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  <Miioiis 
nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is 
a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words :  aw^  !  go ; 
away.  {Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Athens.    An  Apartment  in  tJke 

Palace  of  The^us. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta.  Philostrate,  Lords, 

and  Attendands. 

Hip.  *Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these 
lovers  speak  of.  [believe 

Tke.  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold, — 
That  is,  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth  [to  heaven  ; 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns   them  to  shapes,   and  gives    to  airy 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  [nothkig 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear  ! 

Hip,  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  toW  over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 
mirth. 
Enter    Lysander,   Demetrius,   Hermia.   and 

Helena. 
Joy,  gentle  friends  1  joy,  and  fresh  days   of 
Accompany  your  hearts !  Pove, 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  rojral  walks,  your  board,  your 
bed  1  [shall  we  biave. 

The.  Come  now  ;  what  masks,  what  dances 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play. 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
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I  my  love, 


Call  PhilostEates. 
Pkilost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for 
this  evening?  [gufle 

What  mask  ?  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  be- 
Tbe  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 
Pkiiost.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports 
are  ripe: 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 
first.  [Giving  a  paper. 

The,  [Reads.]  "  The  baitU  with  the  Cen- 

taurs  to  be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp, 
I     Well  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  n 
In  gioyy  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 
[Rtads.]  "  The  riot  of  the  tips^  Bacchanals, 
Tearing   the    Thracian   stnger   in    their 
rage,"— 
That  b  an  old  device  ;  and  it  was  play'd 
Wlien-I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 
[Reads.']  "  The  thrice  three  muses  mourning 

for  the  death 
.  Of  teaming^  late  deceasd  in  beggary,'* 
That  b  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 
\Reads.\  "A   tedious  brief  scene  of  young 
PyramuSt 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth." 
Merry  and  tragical  I  Tedious  and  brief  I 
That  b,  hot  ice  and -wondrous  strange  snow. 
Hov  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 
Pkilost.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long. 
Which  b  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play  ; 
Bat  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long; 
Which  makes  it  tedious  ;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  b  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  ntted : 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is ; 
For  Pyiamus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
I     Made  mme  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
!     The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 
'        The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it  ? 

Philost.  Hard'handed  men,  that  woilc  in 
Athens  here. 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toii'd  their  unbreath'd  memories 
With  thb  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
The,  And  we  will  hear  it. 
Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 

It  b  not  for  you :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
had  it  b  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
Eitremefystretch'd  and  oonn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play ; 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 
When  siffipleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Gchring  them  in :  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 
[Exit  Philostrate^ 
Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
Aad  duty  in  bis  service  perishing.      Fchaig'd, 
The*  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 
such  thing. 


Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 
kind. 

The.  Thi  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks 
for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposM 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  p>ale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  roe  a  welcome.    Trust  me.  sweet. 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome  ; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 
EnUr  Philostrate. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue 
is  addrest.        The.  Let  him  approach. 
[Flourish  of  trumpets. 
Enter  Prologue. 

Prol.  "If we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good-will. 

That  you  should  thinh,  we  come  not  to  offend^ 
But  with  good-will.    To  show  our  simple  shill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider^  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you. 
Our  true  intent  is.    All  for  your  delight. 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  «- 
pent  you. 
The  actors  are  at  hand  ;  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall inow  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  hb  prologue  like  a  rough 
colt ;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moml. 
my  lord :  it  b  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  hb  pro-; 
logue,  Uke  a  child  on  a  recorder ;  a  sound, 
but  not  in  government. 

The,  Hb  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain  ; 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  Who  b 
next? 

Enter  Pyramus  and  Thbbe.  Wall,  Moonshine, 
and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show. 

Prol.  "Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at 
thb  show ;  [plain. 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things 
Thb  man  b  Pjrramus,  ifyou  would  know  ; 

Thb  beauteous  lady  Thisby  b.  certain. 
This  man.  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth 
present  [sunder ; 

Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  loveis 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  soub,  they 
are  content 

To  whbper;  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantem,dog,  and  bush  of  thorn. 

Presentfeth  Moonshine:  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
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This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coining  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright ; 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fiall. 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did 
stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain : 

Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful 

blade,  [breast ; 

He  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.  For  all  the  rest. 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 
\^Ex€unt  Prol.,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshine. 

The,  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  ^>eak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord  : 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall.  •  •  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall. 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny 'd  hole  or  chink, 
Through   which    the   lovers,    Pyramus   and 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly.  [Thisby, 

This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone, 

doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so  : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister. 
Through   which    the   fearful   lovers  are   to 
whisper."  [speak  better  ? 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to 

Dtm.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

The,  P)rramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence  I 
Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  •*  O  grim-look'd  night !    O  night  with 
hue  so  black  1 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  I 
O  night,  O  night !  alack,  alack,  alack  ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot  I — 
And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

lliat  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground 
and  mine ; 
Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with 
mine  ejme  !    [Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 
Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well 
for  this ! 
But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss  1 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  !  " 
The,  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible, 
should  ctu^e  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. 
'^Deceiving  me"  is  Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to 
enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the 
wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told 
you. — ^Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 
This.  "O  wall,  full  of^en  hast  thou  heard 

my  moans. 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  ! 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 


Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in 
thee." 

Pyr.  "  I  see  a  votee :  now  will  I  to  thechink, 

'To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. — 
Thisby  I " 

Thts.  ••  Myk>ve  !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 

lyr.  "Think  what  thou  wilt,   I  am  thy 
lover's  grace ; 
And,  like  Limander,  am  I  trusty  sdll."  [kiU.- 

This.  *' And  I  Uke  Helen,  till  the  fates  me 

Pyr.  ' '  Not  Sbafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true." 

This.  •*  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you." 

Pyr.  "  O  !  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this 
vile  wall ! "  [at  all." 

This.  '*  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips 

Pyr.  **  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  roe 
straightway  ?  "  [out  delav. " 

This.  '•  "Tide  Ufe,  'tkie  death,  I  come  with- 
[Exeunt  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 

Wall.  *'  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  dis- 
charge so ; 
And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go.** 

\Exii, 

The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the 
two  neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are 
so  wilful  to  hear  Mrithout  warning.         [heard. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them.  [not  theirs. 

Hip.  It  must  be  ^our  imagination  then,  and 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excel 
lent  men. — Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a 
moon  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "You,    ladies,    you,   whose   gentle 
hearts  do  fear  [on  floor. 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tiemble 
here. 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  ; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life.** 

The,  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good 
conscience.  [e'er  I  saw. 

Dem,  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that 

Lys,  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  Tme ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem,  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  the 
goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 
his  valour  ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox. 
It  is  well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us 
listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon.  ' '  This  lantern  doth  the  hom6d  moon 
present ; " —  [his  head. 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are 
invisible  within  the  circumferesoe. 
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Mbom,  *  *  This  lantern  doth  the  homM  moon 
present; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The,  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the 
rest ;  the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern. 
How  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Dem,  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the 
candle  ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snufif. 

Hip.  I  am  aveary  of  this  moon  :  would  he 
vould  change ! 

Tht.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  dis- 
cretion, that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in 
coortesy.  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 
Lys.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon,  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you 
that  the  lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in 
the  moon ;  this  thom-bush,  my  thorn-bush  ; 
and  this  dog.  my  dog. 

Dem.  V^y,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lan- 
tern; for  all  these  are  in  the  moon.     But, 
silence  !  here  comes  Thisbe. 
Enter  Thisbe. 
This.  "  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.    Where 

is  my  love?" 
Utm.  lEoaring.]  •'Ohr-." 

[Thisbe  runs  eg. 
Dem,  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run.  Thisbe. 
Hip.  W^ell  shone,  moon. — ^Tnily,  the  moon 
^liaes  with  a  good  grace. 

{The  lion  tears  Thisbe's  metnile,  and  exit. 
The.  Well  moused,  lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lys,  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  Pyxamus. 
Pyr.  ••  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy 

sunny  beams ; 

I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shiniiig  now  so 

bright ;  [streams, 

For.    by   thy  gracious,    golden,    glittering 

I  tmst  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby's  sight. 

But  stay, — O  spite  I — 

I  But  mark,  poor  knight, 

'  What  dreadful  dole  is  here  I 

Eyes,  do  you  see? 

How  can  it  be? 

O  dainty  duck  1  O  dear  I 

Thy  mantle  good, 

What,  stain'd  with  bkxxl? 

Approach,  ye  furies  fell  I 

O  fates,  come,  come. 

Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 

Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell !  " 

The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 

frieod,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Pyr.  "  O  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions 

frame? 
Snoe  tion  vile  hath  here  deflowered  my  dear : 
Which  is—no,  no — ^which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  liv'd,  that  tovd,  that  Ukd,  that  look'd 
with  cheer. 
Come,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 


The  pap  of  Pyramus  : 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 
Where  heart  doth  hop  :— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus  ! 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled  ;  - 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light  I 
Moon,  take  thy  flight  t 

[Exit  Moonshine. 

Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  [Dies. 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  for  he 

is  but  one.  [dead  ;  he  is  nothing. 

I^s.  Less  than  an  ace,   man ;    for  he  is 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might 

yet  recover,  and  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

The.  She  virill  find  him  by  starlight.— Here 
she  comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 
Enter  Thisbe. 
Sip.  Methinks  she  should  not  use  a  tong  one 
for  such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 
Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which 
Pyramus,  which  Thisbe,  is  the  better  ;  he  for 
a  man,  God  warrant  us,  she  for  a  woman,  God 
bless  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 
Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet : 
This,  "  Asleep,  my  k)ve  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
O  Pyramus,  arise ! 

Speak,  speak.    Quite  dumb  ? 
Dead,  dead  ?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
These  lily  lips, 
This  cherry  nose. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are  gone,  are  gone  : 
Lovers,  make  moan : 
His  eves  were  green  as  leeks. 
O,  sisters  three. 
Come,  come  to  me. 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  ; 
Lay  them  in  gore. 
Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word : 
Come,  trusty  sword: 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 
And  farewell,  friends : 
Thus  Thisby  ends : 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dies. 

The,  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury 
the  dead.  Dem.  Ay.  and  Wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down 
that  parted  their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you 
to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask 
dance  between  two  of  our  company  ? 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your 
play  needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse  ;  for 
when  the  players  are  aU  dead,  there  need  none 
to  be  blamed.    Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it,  had 
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play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in 
Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
tragedy  :  and  so  it  is,  truly  ;  and  very  notably 
discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomask  :  let 
your  epilogue  alone.  \A  dance. 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve:— 
Lovers,  to  bed ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to 

bed— 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.      \Extunt, 

Scene  II. 
Enter  Puck. 
Puck,  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide  : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Follovnng  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic  :  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house  : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.  ' 
Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  train, 
Obe.   Through  the  house   give   glimmering 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire :        [light, 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 


Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote. 

To  ieach  word  a  warbling  note  : 

Hand  in  hand,  with  fJEUiy  grace. 

Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

\Song  and  damctk 
Obe,  Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we,    • 

Which  by  us  shall  blessM  be ; 

And  the  issue  there  create. 

Ever  shall  be  fortimate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be  ; 

And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand  ; 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

DesptsM  in  nativity. 

Shall  upon  their  children  be. 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 

And  each  several  chamber  bless. 

Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  peace : 

Ever  shall  in  safety  rest, 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 

Trip  away  ;  make  no  stay ; 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberon.  Titania,  and  train. 
Puck,  Ifwe  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended.) 

That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here. 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  uneamM  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long  ; 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  caU  : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  firiends* 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.    [Bxii, 
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Duke  of  Venice. 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  o/Wexasx, 
BasBBUUo.  his  friend. 

Safcmio,     K  Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

5^1arino.  j 

Locenxo,  im  love  with  Jessica. 

Sfajlock.  ajew. 

Tubal,  a  ^00,  his  friend. 


Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown,  servant  to  Shylocic 
Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot. 
Leonardo,  Servant  to  Bassanio. 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 

Nerissa,  her  waiting-maid. 

Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  Gaoler,  Servants,  and  other  Attend- 
ants. 


SCESB,— Partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the  seat  ^Portia,  on  the  Continent, 


ACT  L 

Scene  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
EnUr  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad 
It  wearies  me ;  vou  say  it  wearies  you  ; 
But  bow  I  caught  it,  found  it.  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn; 

Aod  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
Tbat  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
Tbere.  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, — 
Like  si^niors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or.  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 
Do  ovgipcer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  court'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Salam.  Brieve  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture 
forth, 
Tbe  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  at»road.    I  should  be  still 
Pkxckmg  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the 
wind  ;  [roads ; 

IVering   in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and 
.\sid  every  object  thai  might  make  me  fear 
tf  isfovtnne  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Saiar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Wbald  Mow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  sfaookl  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
Bat  I  sboukl  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 
.\nd  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
VaiBog  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  biuial.    ShouM  I  go  to  church. 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone,  [rocks, 

And  oot  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous 
Whkb,  tottchinff  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
WooM  scatter  sul  her  spices  on  the  stream  ; 
EfiTobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  ; 


And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the 

thought 
To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought, 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me 
But  tell  not  me ;  1  know,  Antonio  [sad  ? 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchar^dise.         [it, 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no :  I  thank  ray  fortune  for 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place  \  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore,  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie ! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say 
you  are  sad. 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are 
merry,  fjanus, 

Because  you  are  not  sad.  Now,  by  two-headed 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper ;  [eyes, 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  asp^t,  [smile. 

That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  oif 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,   your  most 
noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.    Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  vou  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  1  had  made 
you  merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we 
laugh?    Say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so? 
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Salar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  lo  attend  on 

yours.     \Exeuni  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
Lor.  My  loid  Bassanlo,  since   you   have 

found  Antonio, 
We  too  will  leave  you  :  but,  at  dinner-time, 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 
Bass.  I  will  not  £ail  you. 
Gra.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care : 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 
Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 

Gratiano  ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm 

within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the 

jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks, — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stiUness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  d<^  bark  I " 

0  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing  ;  who,  1  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn 
those  cars,  [fools. 

Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers 
I'll  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time  : 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
rU  end  my  exhortation  after  diimer. 
Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  din- 
ner-time : 

1  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men. 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak.  [more, 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years 

Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own 

tongue.  [gear. 

AnU  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this 

Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only 

conunendable  [vendible. 

In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not 

\Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

Ant.  Is  that  anything  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice. 
His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff :  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them ;  and,  when  you  have  them, 
they  are  not  worth  the  search.  [same 

Aut.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the 


To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts. 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.    To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most,  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  vour  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassank>,  \sX  me 
know  it ; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  mv  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock' d  to  your  occasions,  [one  shaft. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advi^  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuxinc: 
both,  . 

I  oft  found  txyth :  I  m|ge  this  childhood  pnx>i^ 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  izmocence. 
I  owe  you  much  :  and,  like  a  wilfiil  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  Shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  wiU  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both. 
Or  bring  your  Idtter  hanrd  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  qiend 
but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have  : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Btus.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  wozd. 
Of  wondrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  bor  e3res 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages  : 
Her  name  is  Portia  :  nothing  undirvalu'd 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia : 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth  ; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  fipom  every  coast 
Renownkl  suitors  :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  gokien  fleece  ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Coldxjs' 

strand. 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  kno west  that  all  my  fortunes  are 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity  [at  sea ; 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore  go  forth. 
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Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttennost, 
To  famish  thee  to  Behnont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go.  presendy  enquire,  and  so  will  I. 
Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  ray  sake. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — ^Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body 
is  awearv  of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your 
miseries  were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your 
good  fortunes  are :  and  yet,  for  aught  I  see, 
tbey  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing  :  it  is  no  mean 
happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean  ; 
soperfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs ;  but 
competency  lives  longer. 

For.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

For.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
VCR  good  to  do.  chapels  had  been  churches, 
and  poor  men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It 
is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  in- 
structions: I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what 
vere  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the 
twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The 
bram  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a 
hot  temper  les^  o'er  a  cold  decree :  such  a 
hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the 
aesbes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple.  But  this 
reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a 
^nbffp^  : — O  me.  the  word  choose  i  I  may 
lather  choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom 
I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter 
caibed  t^  the  will  of  a  dead  father. — Is  it  not 
fawd,  Nerissa.  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
icfiae  oooe?    • 

Ner.  Your  £aher  was  ever  virtuous;  and 
holy  men.  at  their  death,  have  good  inspira- 
Dom  :  therefore,  the  lottery,  that  he  hath  de- 
vised in  these  three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and 
lead  <wboeof  who  chooses  his  meaning, 
diooses  you),  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen 
by  any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall  rightly 
b«e.  But  what  wrarmth  is  there  in  3rour  af- 
fection towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors 
fiat  are  already  come  ? 

FffT.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them  ;  and  as 
thou  namest  them,  I  will  describe  them  ;  and. 
according  to    my  description,   level   at    my 


Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

/Vr.  Ay.  that's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth 
Dt^^tkn^r  but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes 
it  a  great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts, 
that  be  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much 
aftakl,  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a 


Ner.  Then  is  there  the  countv  Palatine. 
Par.  He  doth  nothing  but  urown :  as  who 


should  say,  "An  you  will  not  have  me, 
choose."  He  hears  merry  tales,  and  smiles 
not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philo- 
sopher when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  un- 
mannerly sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather 
be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these: — God 
defend  me  from  these  two  I 

Ner,  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord. 
Monsieur  Le  Bon  ? 

For.  God  made  him.  and  therefore  let  him 
pass  for  a  man.  In  truth.  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to 
be  a  nuxiker  :  but,  he  I—why,  he  hath  a  horse 
better  than  the  Neapolitan  s ;  a  better  bod 
habit  of  frowning  than  the  oount  Palatine  :  he 
is  every  man  in  no  man  ;  if  a  throstle  sing,  {le 
falls  straight  a  capering :  he  will  fence  with 
his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him.  I 
should  marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would 
despise  me.  I  would  forgive  him  ;  for  if  he 
love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge, 
the  young  baron  of  EnglatKl  ? 

For.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him  ;  for 
he  understands  not  me.  nor  I  him  :  he  hath 
neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you 
will  come  into  the  court  and  swear  that  I  have 
a  poor  penny-worth  in  the  English.  He  is  a 
proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas,  who  can  con- 
verse with  a  dumb  show  ?  How  oddly  he  is 
suited  I  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in 
Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  boimet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  everywhere. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  k)rd, 
his  neighbour  ? 

For.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in 
him  ;  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him 
again  when  he  was  able :  I  think  the  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for 
another. 

Ner.  How  Uke  you  the  young  German,  the 
duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  t 

For.  Very  vilely  in  the  mommg,  when  he  is 
sober  ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  is  drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse 
than  a  man  ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little 
better  than  a  beast.  An  the  worst  fall  that 
ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  with- 
out him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and 
choose  the  right  casket,  you  should  refuse 
to  perform  your  father's  will,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  accept  him. 

For.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst.  I  pray 
thee,  set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the 
contrary  casket ;  for,  if  the  devil  be  within, 
and  that  temptation  without.  I  know  he  will 
choose  it.  I  will  do  anything.  Nerissa,  ere  I 
will  be  married  to  a  sponge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having 
any  of  these  lords  :  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  determinations,  which  is,  indeed,  to 
return  to  their  home,  and  to  trouble  you  with 
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no  more  suit,  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some 
other  sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  de- 
pending on  the  caskets. 

Pitr,  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will 
die  as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained 
by  the  manner  of  my  father's  vrill.  I  am  glad 
this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  bis 
very  absence  ;  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a 
fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your 
father's  time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  sol- 
dier, that  came  hither  in  the  company  of  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

For,  Yes.  ves,  it  was  Bassanio  :  as  I  think, 
so  was  he  caUed. 

Ner.  True,  madam  :  he,  of  all  the  men 
that  ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the 
best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

For.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remem- 
ber him  worthy  of  thy  praise. ---[^»/rr  a  Serv- 
ant.]   How  now !  what  news? 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you, 
madam,  to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a 
forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the  prince  of 
Morocco ;  who  brings  word,  the  prince  his 
master  will  be  here  to-night. 

For,  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with 
so  good  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four 
farewell.  I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if 
he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should 
shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come,  Nerissa. — 
Sirrah,  go  before. — ^Whiles  we  shut  the  gate 
upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Venice.    A  public  Flace, 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shylock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^welL 

Ba5s.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  toW  you,  Antonio 
shall  be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  plea- 
sure me  ?    Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three 
months,  and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man.       [contrary  ? 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the 

Shy.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no  ;— my  meaning,  in 
saying  he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  under- 
stand me,  that  he  is  sufficient.  Yet  his  means 
are  in  supposition  :  he  hath  an  argo^  bound 
to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  under- 
stand, moreover,  upon  the  Rial  to,  he  hath  a 
third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England. — and 
other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad. 
But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men : 
there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats,  land-thieves 
and  water-thieves, — I  mean  pirates  ;  and  then 
there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks. 


The  man  is,   notwithstanding,   sufficient: — 
three  thousand  ducats :— I  think,  I  may  tsike 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may.  [his  bond. 

Shy.  I  win  be  assured  I  may  ;  and,  that  I 
may  be  assured.  I  will  bethink  me.  May  I 
sp«dt  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork ;  toeat  of  the  habit- 
ation which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite.  con- 
jured the  devil  into.  I  will  buy  with  you.  sell 
with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you,  and 
so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you, 
drink  with  you.  nor  pray  with  you.  What 
news  on  the  Rialto  ?— Who  is  he  comes  heie? 
Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio,      [he  looks ! 

Shy.  ^Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  ptiblican 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  \^nioe. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congre- 
gate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest.    CursM  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store  ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.    What  of  that  ? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe. 
Will  furnish  me.    But  soft  I  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ?--[7'o  Antonio.]  Rest  you  fair, 

good  signior ; 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.    Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor 
borrow,  * 

By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom. — [To  Bassanio.]  Is  he  jret 
How  much  you  would  ?  [possess'd. 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forgot, — three  months  :  you  toW 

me  so.  [hear  you  ! 

Well  then,  your  bond  ;  and  let  roe  see, — Bat 

Methought  you  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 

Upon  advantage.      Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's 
sheep. 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf.) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay.  he  was  the  third  ; — 

Ant.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

Shy.  No,   not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you 
would  say, 
Directly,  interest : — ^mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromb' d 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and 
pied 
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Sboald  fiiH  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being 
lo  end  of  autumn  turnM  to  the  rams ;  [rank, 
And  when  the  woric  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act. 
The  sldllul  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 
And.  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stock  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 
Who,  tbcu  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-colour'd    lambs,  and  those  were 

Jacob's. 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob 

serv'd  for ; 

A  thin^  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 

Bixt  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of 

heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  yoor  goki  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Sky.  I  cannot  tell :  I  make  it  breed  as  fast  :— 
Bat  note  me.  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Ba^sanio, 

The  devn  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart :  - 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^"tis  a  good 

round  sum.  {rate. 

Three  rocoths  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the 

Ant.  Well.  Shylock,  shaU  we  be  behokien 
to  you? 

Sky.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances  : 
:5^  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  si^ ranee  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
Yoo  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
.\ad  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
WcQ,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to.  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
*•  Sh3rlock,  we  would  have  monies  :  "—you  say 

so; 
Yoflu  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beaid, 
,\Ad  foot  roe,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  ctu- 
Over  yoor  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say. 
~  Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible, 
A  cnr  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  "  or 
^hAll  I  bend  low.  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
W*ith  'bated  breath,  and  whisp 'ring  humble- 
Say  this, —  [ness. 
"  Fair  air,  too  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
Yoo  spnm  d  roe  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
Yoo  ^ITd  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
1*11  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?  " 

Amt.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  tboo  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  letMl  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  be  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 


Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy,  Why,  look  you.  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your 
love,  [with. 

Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain  d  me 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit. 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear 
This  is  kind  I  offer.  [me  : 

Ant,  This  were  kindness. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and.  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repav  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  pUce,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant,  Content,  in  faith  :  I'll  seal  to  such  a 
bond. 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass,  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity.  [me : 

Ant,  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  1  will  not  for- 
feit it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  be- 
Tbis  bond  expires.  I  do  expect  return       [fore 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy,  O  father  Abraham  !  what  these  Chris- 
tians are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealing  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  1    Pray  you,  tell  me 

this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man, 
it  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship  : 
If  he  will  take  it.  so ;  if  not.  adieu  ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock.  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond  ; 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave  ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  \^Exit, 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  g:entle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows 
kind.  [mind. 

Bass,  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's 

Ant.  Come  on  :  in  this  there  can  be  no- dis- 
may; 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

\^Excunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— Belmont.     A  Room  in   Portia's 

Houst. 
Flourish  of  comets.     Enter  the  Prince  01 

Morocco,  and  his  train;  Portia,  Nerissa, 

and  other  Attendants. 
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Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexioQ, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  tbaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  asp^t  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant ;   by  my  love,  I  swear 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your   thoughts,   my  gentle 
queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you. 
Yourself,  renownM  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet 
For  my  affection. 

Mor,  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she- 
bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee.  lady.     But,  alas  the  while  ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  belter  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand:* 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page  ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance  ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all. 
Or  swear  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward         [wrong. 
In  way  of  marriage :  therefore  be  advis'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not.    Come,  bring  me  unto 
my  chance.  [dinner 

Por,    First,   forward  to  the  temple;  after 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor,  Good  fortune  then  ? 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed' st  among  men  ! 
\CornetSy  and  exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Venice.  A  Street, 
Enter  Laimcelot  Gobbo. 
Laun,  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve 
me  to  run  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The 
fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts  me,  saying 
to  me,  "Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good 
Launcelot,"  or  "good  Gobbo,"  or  "good 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the 
start,  run  away."  My  conscience  says,  "  No  ; 
take  heed,  honest  Launcelot ;  take  heed,  hon- 


est Gobbo  ; "  or.  as  aforesaid,  "  honest  Laun- 
celot Gobbo  ;  do  not  nm  ;  scorn  running  with 
thy  heels."  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend 
bids  me  pack:  "  Via!"  says  the  fiend; 
"  away  !  "  says  the  fiend  ;  "for  the  heavens, 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  says  the  fiend,  **  and 
run."  Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about 
the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wwely  to  me, 
"  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  hon- 
est man's  son," — or  rather  an  honest  woman's 
son  ; — for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something 
smack,  something  grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of 
taste  ;— well,  my  conscience  says,  "  Launcelot, 
budge  not."  "  Budge,"  says  the  hend. 
"Budge  not,"  says  my  conscience.  Consci- 
ence, say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  1. 
you  counsel  well  :  to  be  ruled  by  my  con- 
science, I  should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master, 
who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kind  of  devil ; 
and,  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be 
ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence, 
is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the 
very  devil  incarnation  ;  and,  in  my  conscience. 
my  conscience  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience, 
to  offer  to  counsel  me  tp  stay  with  the  Jew  : 
the  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel  :  t 
will  run,  fiend  :  my  heels  are  at  your  com- 
mandment ;  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you. 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  [Aside.']  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true 
begotten  father  I  who,  being  nK>re  than  sand- 
blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not : — I 
will  try  conclusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you. 
which  is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand  at  the 
next  turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all.  on 
your  left ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn 
of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the 
Jew's  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  'twill  be  a  hard  way 
to  hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launce- 
lot, that  dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or 
no? 

Laun,  Talk  you  of  young  ma^er  Launce- 
lot?— [Aside.]  Mark  me  now;  now  will  I 
raise  the  waters.  Talk  you  of  young  master 
Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son  : 
his  father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  ex- 
ceeding poor  man ;  and,  God  be  thanked, 
well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a*  will, 
we  talk  of  young  master  Launcelot.  {sir. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcek>t, 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you,  er^,  old  man,  ef^^ 
I  beseech  you,  talk  you  of  young  master 
Launcelot  ?  [tership. 

Gob,  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  znas- 

iMun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not 
of  master  Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young 
gentleman  (according  to  fates  and  destinies. 
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and  sQch  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and 
socfa  branches  of  learning.)  is,  indeed,  de- 
ceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say  in  plain  terms, 
gooe  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the 
nar  staff  of  roy  age,  ray  verv  prop. 

LauH.  [AsuU.]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  or 
a  hovel-post,  a  staff  or  a  prop  ?  Do  you  know 
me.  father? 

G^.  Alack  the  day  I  I  know  vou  not,  young 
gentleman  :  but  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy 
(God  rest  his  soul !)  alive  or  dead  ? 

Lamm.  Do  you  not  know  me,  lather? 

O^.  Alack,  sir.  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know 
yoo  not- 

LoMH.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes, 
you  might  fall  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise 
father  that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old 
man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son.  Give 
wu  year  blessing :  truth  will  come  to  light ; 
anuder  cannot  be  hid  long, — a  man's  son 
■Miy  :  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

O^.  Pray  you,  sir.  stand  up:  I  am  sure 
>oa  are  not  Launcelot.  my  boy. 

Lamm.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it.  but  give  me  your  blessing:  I  am 
LaonceicK.  your  bor  that  was,  your  son  that 
B,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

G^b.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Lamm,  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of 
that :  but  I  am  Launcelot.  the  Jew's  man  ;  and 
1  4in  sure  Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

ck>S.  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed  :  I'll  be 
cvonu  if  thoo  be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine 
c«n  €esh  and  blood.  Lord,  worshipped  might 
be  be  !  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got  I  thou  hast 
QDt  more  hair  on  thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my 
tfaill-hocae  has  on  his  tail. 

Lmum,  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's 
■ad  grows  backward  :  I  am  sure  he  had  more 
hair  oa  his  tail,  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when 
1  last  saw  him. 

Gtf^.  Lord,  bow  art  thou  changed !  How 
dost  Choo  and  thy  master  agree.  I  have 
touugfat  him  a  present.     How  'gree  you  now ! 

Lamm,  WeQ,  well :  but,  for  mine  own  part, 
tii  I  have  set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will 
Qoc  rest  tin  I  have  run  some  ground.  My  mas- 
ter's a  ¥«ry  Jew :  give  him  a  present  I  give  him 
a  baiter :  1  am  famished  in  his  service ;  you 
matf  uSX  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs. 
Fuher.  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  give  me  your 
jvcMot  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed, 
fives  rare  new  liveries :  if  I  serve  not  him,  I 
«A  ran  as  far  as  God  has  any  gTound.--0 
rare  forttme !  here  comes  the  man  : — to  him, 
feuber ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 


t^mUr  Bassanio,  vntk  Leonardo,  and  oUur 
folUraoers. 

Bass.  You  may  do  so:— but  let  it  be  so 
fassted,  that  simper  be  ready  at  the  very  far- 
thest by  five  of  the  clock.  See  these  letters 
deinaed;  ptu  the  liveries  to  making;  and 


desire  Giutiano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging. 
{^Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  !  [me ! 

Bass,  Gramercy !  wouldst  thou  aught  with 

Gob,  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich 
Jew's  man ;  that  would,  sir, — 9&  my  father 
shall  specify, — 

Gob,  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir.  as  one 
would  say,  to  serve, — 

Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is.  I 
serve  the  Tew,  and  have  a  desire,  — as  my 
father  shafl  specify, — 

Gob,  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  wor- 
ship's reverence,)  are  scarce  cater-cousins, — 

Laun,  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me, — 
as  my  father,  being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall 
fnitity  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I 
would  bestow  upon  your  worship ;  and  my 
suit  is, — 

Laun,  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent 
to  myself,  as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this 
honest  old  man  :  and,  though  I  say  it,  though 
old  man,  yet,  poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass,  One  speak  for  both. — What  would 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir.  [you  ? 

Gob,  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter, 
sur.  [thy  suit : 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain'd 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferr'd  thee ;  if  it  be  preferment 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  ofso  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun,  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted 
between  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir  :  you 
have  the  grace  of  God,  sir.  and  he  hath  enouigh. 

Bass.    Thouspeaks't  it  well. — Go,  father, 
with  thy  son  : — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  enquire 
My  lod^ng  out.    \To  his  followers, — ]  Give 

hun  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows  :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in.— I  cannot  get  a  service, 
no  ;  I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head.  Well. 
[Looking  on  his  palm  /]  if  any  man  in  Italy 
have  a  fairer  table,  which  doth  offer  to  swear 
upon  a  book.  I  shall  have  good  fortune.  Go 
to,  here's  a  simple  line  of  iSe !  here's  a  small 
trifle  of  wives  !  alas,  fifteen  wives  is  nothing  ! 
eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple 
coming-in  for  one  man ;  and  then,  to  'scape 
drowning  thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life 
with  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed. — here  are  sim- 
ple 'scapes  I  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman, 
she's  a  ^ood  wench  for  this  gear. — Father, 
come ;  1 11  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[Exeunt  Launcelot  and  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass,  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on 

this :  [stowd. 

These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  be- 
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Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 

My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance  :  hie  thee.  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done 
herein. 

Enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon,  Yonder,  dr,  he  walks. 

[Exit. 

Gra.  Signior Bassanio. —    Bass.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go 
with  you  to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must.     But  hear  thee, 
Gratiano  : 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of 

voice, — 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appeu-  not  faults ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there 

they  show 
Something  too  liberal.    Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit ;  lest,  through  thy  wild 

behaviour, 
I  be  misconstru'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra,  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  de- 
murely ;  [eyes 
Nay,  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen  ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  WeU,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night :  you  shall  not 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  [gage  me 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity : 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.    But  fare  you  well 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest  : 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL— Venice.    A  Room  in  Shylock's 
House, 

Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so  : 
Otu*  house  is  heU  ;  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee  : 
And.  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lx>renzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly  ,* 
And  so  farewell :  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. 
Most  beaunful  pagan. — most  sweet  Jew  !  If 
a  Christian  do  not  play  the  knave,  and  get 


thee,  I  am  much  deceived.    But,  adieu  f  these 
foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly 
spirit :  adieu  1 
Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 

\^Exit  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  m  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.    O  Lorenzo. 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife  ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  GTaAiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  astd 
Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  awayinsupper-tijne» 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar,  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  of  torch- 
bearers,  [order'd, 

Satan,  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor,  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock  :  we  have  two 
To  furnish  us. —  [hours 

Enter  Launcelot,  witA  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up 
this,  it  shall  seem  to  signify.  [Gixnng  the  Utter. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  'tis  a  Cair 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on  [hand  ; 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra,  Love-news,  in  fiuth. 

Laun,  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun,  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the 
Jew,  to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the 
Christian.  [sica. 

Lor,  Hold  here,  take  this : — tell  gentle  Jes- 
1  will  not  fail  her  ; — speak  it  privately  ;  go. 
Gentlemen,  \Exii  launcelot . 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  mask  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Salar,  Ay,   marry,   I'll  be  gone  about   it 
straight. 

Salan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor,  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratlano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar,  'Tis  go«i  we  do  so. 

[Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salan . 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  fit)m  fieur  Jessica  ? 

Lor,  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    ^e  bath 
directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house  ; 
What  gokl  and  jewels  she  is  fiimish'd  with  ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  :  peruse  this  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  V.— Venice.    Before  Shylock's  House, 
Enter  Shylock  and  Launoelot. 
Sky,  Well,  thou  shalt  see ;  thy  eyes  shall  be 
thy  judge. 
The  difEoenoe  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  : — 
What,  Jessica  ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandue. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me ; — what,  Jessica  ! 
And  skep  and  snore,  and  raid  apparel  out ; — 
Why.  Jessica,  I  say ! 
Uun,  Why.  Jessica  i    [call. 

Sky.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?   I  do  not  bid  thee 
Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I 
ooold  do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica.  . 

7«.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will  ? 
5iky.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper.  Jessica  :  fgo  ? 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherdfore  should  I 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  jpet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.— Jessica,  mv  girl. 
Look  to  my  house. — I  am  right  loath  to  go  : 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

L^un.  I  beseech  you.  sir,  go :  my  young 
master  doth  expect  your  reproach. 
Sky.  So  do  I  his. 

Lamn.  And  they  have  conspired  together. — 
I  irin  not  say  you  shall  see  a  masque  ;  but  if 
jKOQ  do.  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my 
Bose  fen  a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at 
six  o'ciodc  f  the  morning,  falling  out  that 
)car  on  Ash  Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the 
afternoon. 
£ky.  What !  are  there  masques?  Hear  you 
me,  Jessica :  [drum. 

La^  up  ray  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thnist  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaae  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish' d  faces ; 
But  stop  my  house's  ears, — I  mean  my  case- 
ments: 
I  U(  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppeiy  enter 
I  lly  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff,  1  swear 
I  1  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
^  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  : 
SaylwiUoome. 

Liun,  I  will  go  before,  Ax,— {Aside  to  Jessi- 
ca] Mistress.  lM)k  out  at  window,  for  all  this : 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 

\Exit  Laun. 

I    %.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  off- 

sning.  ha? 

7tf*  His  words  were.  "  farewell,  mistress  ; " 

nothing  else.  [feeder, 

Sky,  The  patch  is  kind  enotigh ;  but  a  huge 

jwiHlow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 

Moie  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with 

^KRibce  I  part  with  him  ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
HiibQnow'd  purse.— Well,  Jessica,  go  in : 


Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately : 
Do  as  I  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you  : 
"  Fast  bind,  fast  find." 

A  raoverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.    [Exit. 

yes.  Farewell,  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 

I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.    [Exit. 

Scene  VL—TAe  Same. 
Enter  Gratiano  and  Salarino,  masked. 
Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house  under  which  • 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand.  [Lorenzo 

Salar,  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra .  Andit  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  O.  ten  dmes  £aster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  i  [wont 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a 
feast 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that 
Are  with  itoore  spirit  chasM  than  enjoy 'd.  [are. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scariM  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embracM  by  the  strumpet  wind  t 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean.  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet 
wind  I  [this  hereafter. 

Salar,   Here  comes  Lorenzo  :  —  more  of 

Enter  Lorenzo. 
Lor,  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my 
long  abode ; 
Not  I.  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for 

wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  vou  then.— Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. —  Ho!    who's 
within  ? 
Enter ]esAca.  above,  in  boys  clothes. 
Jes.  Who  are  you?      Tell  me,  for  more 
certainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
Lor,  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 
Ja,  Lorenzo,  certain  ;  and  my  love,  indeed; 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who 

knows 
But  you.  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 
Lor,  Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness 
that  thou  art.  [pains. 

Ja.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  yoi>do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit : 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transform^  to  a  boy. 
Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch- 
bearer,  [shames  ? 
Jes,  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love ;   [light. 
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And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  ni^ht  doth  play  the  run-away, 
And  we  are  stay  d  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 
Jes.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild 
myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you 
straight.  \^Exit  above. 

Gp-a.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no 

Jew. 
Lor.  Beshrew  me  but  I  love  her  heartily ; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her  ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself ; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 

i5«/^  Jessica  below. 
What,  art  thou  come? — On,  gentlemen  ;  away! 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 
\^Exit  with  Jessica  and  Salanno. 
Enter  Antonio. 
Ant.  Who's  there? 

Gra.  Signior  Antonio  ?  frest? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano  I  where  are  all  the 
*Tis  nine  o'clock  ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  mask  to-night :  the  wind  is  come  about ; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard  : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 
Gra.    I  am  glad  on't :   I  desire  no  more 
delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. — Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's 

Mansion. 
Flourish  of  cornets.    Enter  Portia,  with  the 
Prince  of  Morocco,  and  their  trains. 
Par.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  dis- 
cover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. — 
Now  make  your  choice.  [bears, — 

Aior.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription 
**  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire:" 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries, — 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves ;" 
This   third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as 
blunt, —  \he  hath."— 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  ana  hazard  all 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 
Por.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture, 
prince  : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 
Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !     Let 
me  see; 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again. 
What  says  this  leaden  casket  ?  \he  hath." 

*'  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 
Must  give.— For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for 

lead? 
This  casket  threatens  ;  men  that  hazard  all, 


Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 
I'll  then  nor  give  nor  hazard  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves." [tocco. 
As  much  as  he  deserves ! — Pause  there,  Mo- 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  : 
If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough  ;  and  yet  enough 
May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady : 
And  jret  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 
Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 
As  much  as  I  deserve ! — Why.  that's  the  lady: 
I  doiin  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 
In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding ; 
But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 
What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here?— 
Let's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold  : 
"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 

desire." 
Why,  that's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her  ; 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 
To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint : 
The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : 
The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come. 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 
One  of  these  three    contains  her   heavenly 

picture. 
Is't  hke,   that  lead  contains  her?     'Twcre 

damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 
To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  me  obscure  grave. 
Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immur'd. 
Being  ten  times  undervalu'd  to  tried  gold? 
O  sinful  thought  I    Never  so  rich  a  gem 
Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.    They  have  in 

England  • 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  that's  insculp'd  upon  ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key  : 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince  ;  and  if  my  form 
Then  1  am  yours.  [lie  there, 

[He  opens  the  golden  casket. 
Mor.  O  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll !    I'll  read  the  writing. 
[RecuisA^  *^  All  that  glisters  is  notgold,-^ 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told  : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold. 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  Judgment  old. 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inserolTd  : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold" 
Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  ixosx !-« 
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Ponia.  adieu.    I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part. 

[Exit  with  kis  train.     Cornets. 
P&r.  A  gentle  riddance. — Draw  the  cur- 
tains :  go. — 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII.— Venice.    A  Street, 
Enter  Salarino  and  S^alanio. 
Solar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail: 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not, 
Satan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd 

the  duke ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship, 
Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under 

sail : 
Bat  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenxo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besdes.  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salon.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
"My  daughter/ — O  my   ducats/ — O   my 

daughter!  [ducats  / — 

Fled  tritA  a  Christian  /—  O  my  Christian 
Justice  /  the  law  /  my  ducats,  and  my  daugh- 
A  staUd  bag^  two  seaUd  bags  0/ ducats,  [ter  / 
0/ double  ducats,  stol'nfrom  me  by  my  daugh 

ter  /  [stones, 

And  jewels  t — tioo  stones,  two  rich  and  precious 
Siofu  by  my  daughter !-- Justice  /  find  the 

girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  htr,  and  tht  ducats  /  " 
Solar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow 

him,  [ducats. 

Ciyiog. — hb  stones,   his  daughter,   and  his 
Soum.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his 
Or  be  shall  pay  for  this.  [day, 

Solar.  Many,  well  remember'd. 

I  Rason'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me. — in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
1  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me ; 
Aad  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 
Salon.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what 

you  hear ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Solar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the 
1  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part  :         [earth. 
Bassuio  tokl  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Ofhisretora:  he  answered,  **  Do  not  so, 
Siniber  not  business  for  my  scUu,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  o/the  time  ; 
And  far  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  lave  : 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chief  est  t/ioughts 
T0  cnrtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  thtre : " 
Aad  eten  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 


Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible,  < 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand;  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan.  1  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out,  [him. 
And  quicken  his  embracM  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IX.— Belmont. 
Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee ;  draw  the 
curtain  straight : 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  Prince  of 
Arragon,  Portia,  and  their  trains. 

For.  Behold,  there  stands  the  caskets,  noble 
prince  : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd  ; 
But  tf  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immeidiately. 

Ar.  1  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one      [things  :— 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose  ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  ;  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone,  [swear 

For.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth 
Tliat  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me.     Fortune 

now  [lead. 

To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base 

"  IVho^hooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all 

he  hath." 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha  !  let  me  see : 
"  IVho  chooseth  me  s/iallgain  wtiat  many  men 
desire."  [meant 

What  many  men  desire  ! — that  many  may  be 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 
teach ;  [martlet, 

Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house  ; 
Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear : 
"  Wfto  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  /u  de- 
serves :  " 
And  well  said  too  ;  for  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  pre- 
To  wear  an  undeservM  dignity.  [sume 

O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices,     [honour 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !    and  that  clear 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  I     • 
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How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  I  and  how  much 

honour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 
To  be  new  vamish'd !  Well,  but  to  my  choice  : 
"  Who  choostth  nu  shall  get  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves" 
I  will  assume  desert. — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

[He  opens  the  silver  casket. 
Por.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you 
find  there.  [idiot, 

Ar.  What's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  1    I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  1 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deserv- 
ings  I  \dtserves," 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  much  as  he 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 
Por.  To  offend,   and  judge,  are  distmct 
offices, 
And  of  opposM  natures* 

Ar.  What  is  here? 

[Reads.']  '*  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  limes  tried  that  Judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss  : 
There  be  fools  alive,  /wis. 
Silver' d  o'er  ;  and  so  was  (his. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone,  sir:  you  are  sped." 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here  :        ^ 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu.     I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Axil  with  his  train. 
Por,  Thus  hath  the  candle  singed  the  moth. 
O,  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Por,  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

Enler  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  Where  is  my  lady  ? 
Por,  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  yotu*  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord ; 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets 
To  wit,   (besides  commends,  and  courteous 

breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value  :  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  embassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 
Por.  No  more,   I  pray  thee :   I  am  half 
afeard 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 


Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 

him.— 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly- 
Ner,  Bassanio,  Lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  X.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salanio  and  Salarino. 
Salan,  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  ! 
Salar,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked, 
that  Antonio  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wrecked 
on  the  narrow  seas ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think 
they  call  the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  flat,  and 
fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship 
lie  buried,  as  they  say.  if  my  gossip,  Report, 
be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Salan,  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip 

in  that,  as  ever  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her 

neighbours  believe  she  wept  for  the  death  of  a 

third  husband.    But  it  is  true,— without  any 

slips  of  prolixity,  or  cros&ing  the  plain  high-way 

of  talk, — that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest 

Antonio, — O,  that  I  had  a  title  good  eDOug^h 

to  keep  his  name  company  1 — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Salan.  Ha, — ^what  sa^'st  thou  ? — Why,  the 

end  is.  he  hath  lost  a  ship.  [losses. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his 

Salan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the 

devil  cross  my  prayer, — ^for  here  he  comes  in 

the  likeness  of  a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shvlock. 
How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the 
merchants  ? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well 
as  you,  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That's  certain.   I,  for  my  part,  knew 
the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 
Salan.    And  Shylock.   for  his  own  part, 
knew  the  bird  was  fledged  ;  and  then,  it  is  the 
complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam. 
Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it.  [her  judge. 

Salar.  That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be 
Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 
Salan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  1  rebels  it 
at  these  years  ?  [blood . 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and 
Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between 
thy  flesh  and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory  ; 
more  between  your  bloods,  than  there  is  be- 
tween red  wine  and  rhenish. — But  tell  us,  do 
you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss 
at  sea  or  no? 

Shy,  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a 
bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show 
his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar,  that  used 
to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart :  let  him  look 
to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer  ; 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond  :  he  was  wont  to 
lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy  ; — let  him 
[look  to  hiis  bond. 
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Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou 
vflt  not  take  his  flesh  :  what's  that  Eood  for? 

Sky.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  no- 
thing else,  it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath 
disgraced  me,  and  hindered  me  half  a  million ; 
laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains, 
cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and 
what's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a 
Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same 
weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  wanned  and  cooled  b^  the 
same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if 
you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle 
us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us,  do  we 
not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we 
win  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wron^  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge  :  if  a 
Christian  wron^  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufiEer- 
anoe  be  by  Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge. 
The  villainy  you  teach  me,  I  will  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  in- 
smiction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at 
his  bouse,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Saiar,  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
him. 

Enter  TubaL 

Sclan,  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe :  a 
third  cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil  him- 
self turn  Jew. 

\Exeuni  Salan.,  Salar.,  and  Servant. 

5Af.  Iiow  now.  Tubal  t  what  news  from 
Genoa?    Hast  thou  found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her, 
hot  cannot  find  her. 

Sky.  Why  there,  there,  there  I  a  diamond 
eone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frank- 
nrtl  The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nadon 
tilinow  ;  I  never  felt  it  dll  now  :— two  thou- 
sand ducats  in  that ;  and  other  precious,  pre- 
doQs  jewels. — I  would  my  daughter  were  dead 
at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  1  would 
t»  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin  I  No  news  of  them  ?— Why,  so : 
-«ad  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search  : 
Why  thou  loss  upon  loss  I  the  thief  gone  with 
so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and 
BO  satisfaction,  no  revenge :  nor  no  ill  luck 
stiiring  but  what  lights  o  my  shoulders  ;  no 
sighs  but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears  but  o'  my 


Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too. 
Antomo,  as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

%.  What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.  —hath  an  axgosy  cast  away,  coming 
Anon  Tripolis.  \}s  it  true  ? 

Sky.  1  thank  God !  I  thank  God !  Is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that 
escaped  the  wreck. 


Sky.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  — Good 
news,  good  news !  ha,  ha !— Where?  in  Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I 
heard,  one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Sky.  Thou  sdck'st  a  dagger  into  me;— I 
shall  never  see  my  gold  again :  fourscore 
ducats  at  a  sitting  1  fourscore  ducats  1 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  cred- 
itors in  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  be 
cannot  choose  but  break. 

Sky.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :— I'll  plague  him ; 
rU  torture  him  :— -I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that 
he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  moiUcey. 

Sky.  Out  upon  her  1  Thou  torturest  me. 
Tubal :  it  was  mv  turquoise ;  I  had  it  of  Leah, 
when  I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would  not  have 
given  it  for  a  wiklemess  of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sky.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go, 
Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer ;  bespeak  him  a  fort- 
night before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if 
he  forfeit :  for,  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go.  Tubal, 
and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue ;  go.  good 
Tubal,  at  our  synagogue,  TubaL      \ExeunL 

Scene  II.— Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's 
House.  Tke  curtains  drawn  from  before 
tke  caskets. 

EnterBa^sojAoj  Portia.  Gratiano,  Nerissa.  and 
Attendants. 
For.  I  pray  you,  tarry  :  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company:  therefore,   forbear  a 

while. 
There  s  something  tells  me.  (but  it  is  not  love.j 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself. 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And   yet   a   maiden   hath   no  tongue  but 

thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.    I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your 

eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  youK. — 
Mine  own.  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then 

yours. 
And  so  all  yours !    O,  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  I 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.— Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — ^not  I. 
I  speak  too  long  ;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

For.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio !  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
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Boss,  None  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mis- 
trust, ' 
Which  makes  me  fear  th'  enjoyingof  my  love : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforcM  do  speak  anything. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the 

Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live.      ("truth. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love. 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  forttme  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then ;   1  am  lock'd  in  one  of 
them : 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end. 
Fading  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the 

stream. 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him.    He  may  win ; 
And  what  is  music  then?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crownM  monarch  :  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.  Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more 

love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice  ; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  blearM  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.    Go,  Hercules  I 
Live  thou,  1  live  :  with  much,  much  more  dis- 
may 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

\MusU,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on 

the  caskets  to  himself. 
Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  t 
How  begot,  how  nourished  t 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engender  d  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
•    In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy  s  knell: 
III  begin  it,— Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All.  Ding,^dong,  bell. 
Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least 
themselves : 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament 
In  law.  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion, 
Wliat  damnM  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  groJisness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  \ice  so  simple,  but  assumes 


Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts  : 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as 

false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ; 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as 

milk! 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it  : 
So  are  those  crispM  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the 
Upon  supposM  fairness,  oftc^  known    [^wind. 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guilM  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest    Therefore,  thou  gaudy 

gold. 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  ; 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common 
drudge  [lead. 

'Tween  roan  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre 
Which  rather  threat' nest  than  dost  promise 

aught, 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I.  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embiac'd  de- 
spair. 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate  ;  allay  thy  ecstasy  ; 

In  measure  rein  thy  joy  ;  scant  this  excess  ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  :  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bcus.  [Opening  the  leaden  casket."}     What 

find  I  here? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?    What  derai-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?  Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  ridine  on  the  balls  of  mine. 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  scver'd  lq». 
Parted  with  sugar  breath :  so  sueet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  firiends.     Here,   in 

her  hair. 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  but  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made 

one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfumisn'd.  Yet  look,  how  btr 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this 

shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow  [scroll. 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — Here's  the 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 
[Reads.]  "  You  that  choose  not  by  the  vicvo^ 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true/ 

Since  this  fortune  fails  toyou^ 

Be  content^  and  seek  no  new. 
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If  you  be  vhU  pUas'  d  with  this^ 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss ^ 
Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  hiss," 
A  gcDtle  scroll.—  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave  ; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive. 

[Kissing  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Healing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  pearls  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So.  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd.  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por,  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I 
stand, 
Soch  as  I  am  :  though  for  myself  alone 
I  wouki  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better  ;  yet.  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself ; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,   ten  thousand 

times  more  rich ; 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Ejcottd  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing  ;  which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  giri,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
Bat  she  may  learn  ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  aU,  is.  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  DOW  converted :  but  now,  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  my- 
self. 
Are  yours,  my  lord  :  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  nt>m.  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

B^ss,  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all 
words; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As.  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleasM  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Toms  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy. 
Express'd.  and  not  express'd.    But  when  this 
ring  pienco : 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from 
0.  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead  I 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by.  and  seen  our  wishes 

prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy.  Good  joy,  iry  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio.  and  my  gentle  lady, 
1  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  i^-ish  ; 
Fbr  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  fh)m  me : 


And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get 
a  wife.  [one. 

Gra,  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours ; 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid ; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd  ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me.  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

For.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Ner,  Madam,   it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd 
withal.  [faith? 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good 

Gra,  Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

Bass,  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoui'd  in 
your  marriage.  [thousand  ducats. 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a 

Ner,  What,  and  stake  down? 

Gra.  No  ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  ^rt, 
and  stake  down.  --  [fidel  ? 

But  who  comes  here  ?     Lorenzo  and  his  in- 
What,  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salanio  ? 
Enter  Lorenzo,  lessica,  and  Salanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salanio,  welcome  hither ; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — By  your 

leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen. 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For,  So  do  I,  my  lord : 

They  are  entirely  welcome.  [my  lord. 

Lor,  I  thank  yoiu-  honour. — For  my  part, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here  ; 
But  meeting  with  Salanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Salan.  I  did,  my  lord  ; 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.    Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you. 

[Gives  Bassanio  a  letter, 

Bass,  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Salan,  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in 
mind  ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra,  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her 
welcome.  [Venice  ? 

Your  hand,  Salanio:   what's  the  news  from 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Salan,  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that 
he  hath  lost !  [same  paper, 

For,  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon 
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That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  nothing  in  the 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution      [world 
Of  any  constant   man.     What,   worse  and 

worse ! — 
With  leave.  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper  1    Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman  ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true  :  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.    When  I  told 
you  [you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing  ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady  ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood. — But  is  it  true,  Salanio  ? 
Hath  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?    What,  not  one 

hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Salan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.    Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :  twenty  merchants, 
l*he  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

yes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard 
him  swear. 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twentv  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  pcK>r  Antonio. 

Par.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  ii^ 
trouble  ?  [est  man, 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kind- 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Tew  ? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Par.  What,  no  more  ? 

^ay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond  ; 


Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.    You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  meantime. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Come,  away ; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day': 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer : 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.']  **  Sweet  Bassauiot  my  ships 
have  all  miscarried^  my  creditors  grow  cruel^ 
my  estate  is  very  hw,  my  bond  to  the  yew  is 
forfeit:  and  since  ^  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossi^U 
I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  betvfeenyou 
and  I,  if  I  might  but  suyou  at  my  death,  r^ot' 
withstanding,  use  your  pleasure  :  ifyourUnte 
do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.** 

Par.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be 
gone.  [away, 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go 

I  will  make  haste  :  but,  tiU  I  come  again* 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  gidlty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  inteiposer  'twixt  us  twain. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Venice.    A  Street. 
EnterShyloidiL,  Salarino,  Antonio,  tf*^ Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him :  tell  not  me  of 
mercy; — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  : 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  jret,  good  Shylock. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  speak  not  against 
my  bond  I 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause ; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. —I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request.' 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I'll  have  my  bond;   I  will  not  hear 
thee  speak :  [nooie. 

I'll  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 
I'll  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Exit. 

Salar.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  m^  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know  : 
1  oft  deliver  d  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me  ; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 
.  Salar,  I  am  sore,  the  duko 
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M^U  never  grant  this  focfdture  to  hold. 
Ani.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of 
law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  m  Venice :  if  it  be  denied, 
'Twill  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on. — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

\ExeunL 

Scene  IV.—Belmont,    A  Room  in  Portia's 

House, 

Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenxo,  Jessica,  and 

Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your 
presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief, 
How  dear  a  lo\'er  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

For,  I  never  did  repent  for  doin^  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
Th2U  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together. 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  roe  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.     If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bcstow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ? 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandxv  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord  s  return  :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return  : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off. 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart ; 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind. 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  oi  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend 
on  you ! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  kulyship  all  heart's  content. 


Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  ^nd  am  well 
pleas'd 
Tovrish  it  back  on  you:  fare )rou well,  Jessica. — 
[JExeunt  Jessica  anaLorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  stiU.   Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario  ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  be  doth 

give  thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  Tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  in 
words,  [thee. 

But  get  thee  gone  :  I  shall  be  there  before 

BaltM,  Madam,   I  go  with  all  convenient 
speed.  [Exii. 

Por,  Come  on,  Nerissa ;    I  have  work  in 
hand  [bands 

That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we'll  see  our  hus- 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner,  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por,  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a 
habit. 
That  they  sh^U  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died, 
I  could  not  do  withal ;  then  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd 

them  : 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell  : 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinu'd 

school 

About  a  twelvemonth  :  I  have  wdthin  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jades, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por,  Fie,  what  a  question's  that, 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter  I 
But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Belmont.     Portia's  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  a«</ Jessica. 

Laun,  Yes,  truly ;  for.  look  you,  the  sins  of 
the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children : 
therefore,  I  promise  you,  I  fear  you.  I  was 
always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak  my 
agitation  of  the  matter :  therefore  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for,  truly.  I  think  you  are  damned. 
There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any 
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good ;  an4  ^^^a^  ^  ^ut  ^  l^n<l  of  bastard  hope 
neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Laun.  Many,  you  may  partly  hope  that 
your  father  got  you  not, — that  you  are  not  the 
Jew's  daughter. 

Jes,  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  in- 
deed :  so  the  sins  of  my  mother  sl\ould  be 
visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly,  then  I  fear  you  are  damned 
both  by  father  and  mother :  thus  when  I  shun 
Scylla,  your  father,  1  fall  into  Charybdis,  your 
mother :  well,  you  are  gone  both  wavs. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  sav^  by  my  husband ;  he 
hath  made  me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we 
were  Christians  enow  before  ;  e'en  as  many  as 
could  well  live,  one  by  another.  This  making 
of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of  hogs :  if  we 
grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what 
you  say :  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly, 
Launcelot,  if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  cor- 
ners. , 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo : 
Launcelot  and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly, 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I 
am  a  Jew's  daughter :  and  he  says,  you  are  no 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth  ;  for.  in 
converting  lews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the 
price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  com- 
monwealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the 
negro's  belly  :  the  Moor  is  with  chUd  by  you, 
Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be 
more  than  reason  :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an 
honest  woman,  she  is  indeed  more  than  I  took 
her  for. 

Lor,  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the 
word  I  I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will 
shortly  turn  into  silence  ;  and  discourse  grow 
commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots. — Go 
in.  sirrah  ;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all 
stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are 
you  !  then,  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover 
is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Ij>r.  Yet  more  quarreUing  with  occasion  ! 
Wilt  thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in 
an  instant  ?  I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain 
man  in  his  plain  meaning  :  go  to  thy  fellows 
bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat, 
and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served 
in  ;  for  the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered  ;  for 

'ir  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as 


humours  and  conceits  shall  govern.        [Exit. 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  [suited  ! 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  foob,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. — 
How  dost  Uiou  like  the  lord  Basanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet. 
The  lord  Bassanio  lead  an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
And  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  conte  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly 

match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  c's- 
Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  tlie  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes,  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon  :  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a 
stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other 
I  shall  digest  it.  [things 

Jes.        Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.     [Extunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Venice.    A  Court  of  Justice, 

Enter  ttu  Duke  :  the  Magnificoes  ;  Antonio, 
Bassanio,  Gratiano,  Salarino,  Salanio, 
and  others, 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace,   [answer 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  come  to 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  Mrretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard. 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course ;  but  since  he  stands  ob- 

ddrate. 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fiiry  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  oill  the  Jew  into  the 
court.  [my  lord. 

Salan.  He's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes, 
Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before 

our  face. — 

Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 

That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 

To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought. 
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Tbou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more 

strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty  ; 
And  where  thou  now  exact' st  the  penalty, 
(Whid)  is  a  pound  of  this  i>oor  merchant's 

flesbj 
Tboo  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touch 'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I 
purpose: 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  roe,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Threo  thousand  ducats  :  I'll  not  answer  that ; 
But  say  it  is  my  humour  :  is  it  answer'd  ? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned  ?    What,  are  you  answer'd 

yet? 
Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i*  the  nose. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine  :  for  affection. 
Master  of  passion,  swa3rs  it  to  the  mood 
Of  wb^t  it  likes  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your 

answer: 
As  there  »  no  Arm  reason  to  be  render'd, 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  ; 
Why  be,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 
^^Tiy  he,  a  swollen  bagpipe, — but  of  force 
Must  yiekl  to  such  inevitable  shame 
As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended  ; 
So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 
More  tluin  a  lodg'd  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
1  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him.    Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Basi.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  roan, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Sky.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my 
answer.  [love  ? 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not 
kiU? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent 
sting  thee  twice?  [Jew: 

Amt.  1  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the, main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  Veil  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
Why  be  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat. for  the  lamb ; 
Yon  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 


To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's 

^     harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  roe  have  judgment,  and  the  lew  his  will. 
Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is 

six. 
Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  du«its 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my 
bond.  [rendering  none  ? 

Duke,    How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy. 
Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing 
no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and 

mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  Jet  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season' d  with  such  viands?    You  will  an- 
swer. 
The  slaves  are  ours  : — so  do  I  answer  you  : 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  I 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer, — shall  I  have  it? 
Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this 
Unless  Bellario,  a  leamM  doctor,  [court, 

Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Salar,  ■   My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 

New  come  from  Padua.  [senger. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  call  the  mes- 

Bass.  Good  cheer,  Antonio!    What,  man, 

courage  yet  I  [all. 

The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and 

Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  ;  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ 'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 
Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyers  clerk. 
Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario 
Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.     Bellario  greets 
your  grace.  [Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thv  knife  so 
earnestly  ?  L™P*  there. 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bank- 
Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh 
Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the 
keenness  [thee  ? 

Of  thy  sharp  envy.    Can  no  prayers  pierce 
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Sky.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to 
make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog  I 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  v?ith  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  tnmks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,   hang'd   for  human 

slaughter. 
Even  from  the  gallows  d|d  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'stin  thy  unhallow'ddam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off 
my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  : 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  com- 
mend 
A  young  and  leamM  doctor  to  our  court — 
Where  B  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit 
him.  [four  of  you, 

DuJu.  With  all  my  heart, — Some  three  or 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

\CUrk  reads. "X  •*  Your  grace  shall  under- 
stand, that  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am 
very  sick  :  but  in  the  instant  that  your  messen- 
ger came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a 
young  doctor  of  Rome :  his  name  is  Balthazar. 
I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  controversy 
between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  merchant: 
wc  turned  o'er  many  books  together:  he  is  fur- 
nished with  my  opinion  ;  which,  bettered  with 
his  own  learning,  {the  greatness  whereof  I  can- 
not enough  commend,)  comes  with  him,  at  my 
importunity,  to  Jill  up  your  grace's  request  in 
my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years 
be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend 
estimation  ;  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gra- 
cious acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better  pub- 
lish his  commendation," 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what 
he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 
Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old 

For.  I  did,  my  lord.  [Bellario? 

Duke.    You  are  welcome  ;  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
'ITiat  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por.    I   am  informW    thoroughly  of   the 

cause. —  [Jew  ? 

Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  whicn  the 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shvlock,  both  stand 

Por.  Is  your  name  Shy  lock?  [forth. 

Shy.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  fol- 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law   [low 


Cannot  impugn  you  as  you  do  proceed. — 
[To  Antonio.]  You  stand  within  his  danger,  do 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says.  [you  not? 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ani.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  1  ?  tell  me 
that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  stiain'd* 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd* 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes : 
"Tls  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throndd  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Idugs  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 
It  is  enthronM  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  conskler  this, — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.   I  have  spoke  thus  much. 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant 
there.  [law. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  crave  the 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  dischaige  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the 
court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart  : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
Tha  t  malice  bears  down  truth .    And,  I  beseech 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority :     [you. 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  wiU. 

Por.  It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in 
Can  alter  a  decree  established :  [\'cnice 

'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example. 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a 
Daniel ! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee  I 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  theboixl. 

Shy.  Here   tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here 
it  is.  [offer  d  thee. 

Por.    Shylock,   there's   thrice    thy   money 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath.  I  have  an  oath  in 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ?  [heaven  : 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  fl^h«  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — Be  merciful :» 
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Take  thrice  thy  money  ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Sky.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
Yoa  Mnsm  the  Uw,  your  exposition  [law, 

Hath  been  most  sound :  I  charge  ^ou  by  the 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul  I  swear 
.  There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  aker  me  :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is  : 

Yon  most  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

5Ay.  O  noble  judge  I    O  excellent  young 
mani 

Per,  For,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Tis  very  true:  O  wise  and  upright 
judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  1 

Por,  Tberdfore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond  :— doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ?— 
Nearest  his  heart  :  those  are  the  very  words. 

Par.  It  is  so.  Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
The  flesh?  Shy,  I  have  them  ready. 

Per.  Have  by  some  surgeon.  Shylock,  on 
your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Sky.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  [that  ? 

Per.  It  is  not  so  express'd ;  but  what  of 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  find  it ;  'tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Par.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything 
to  say  7  [par'd.— 

Ant,  But  little  :  I  am  arm'd  and  well  pre- 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  :  fare  you  vrell  1 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  pen- 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off.     [ance 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife  : 
Ten  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
111  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart 

Basi.  >Uitonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself ; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  : 
I  woakl  lose  all,  ay.  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deUver  you.       [for  that, 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gru.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  T  love  : 
I  vDold  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 


Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Njtr.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  These  be  the  Christian  hus- 
bands I    I  have  a  daughter  ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian  1 
[Aloud,']  We  trifle  time  :  I  pray  thee,  pursue 
sentence.  [is  thine : 

Par.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh 
The  court  awards  it.  and  the  law  doth  give  iL 

Shy.  Most  rightful  judge  I 

Par.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off 
his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it.  . 

Shy.   Most  leamkl  judge  1— A   sentence  I 
come,  prepare  I  [else. — 

Par,  Tarry  a  little :— there  is  something 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed  [flesh  ; 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate  [goods 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice.        [learned  judge  I 

Gra,  O  upright  judge  I — Mark,  Jew  :~0 

Shy,  Is  that  the  law? 

Par.  Thjrself  shalt  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desir'st. 

Gra.    O  learned  judge  I— Mark,  Jew  : — a 
learned  judge. 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer,  then  : — pay  the  bond 
And  let  the  Christian  go.  [thrice, 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Par.  Soft ;  [haste  :— 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ; — soft ;  no 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  O  Jew  I  an  upright  judge,  a  learned 
judge  I  [flesh. 

Par,  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor 

more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — ^be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple, — ^nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew  I 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Par.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  take  thy 
forfeiture. 

Shy,  Give  roe  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

Par.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  nis  bond. 

Gra.    A    Daniel,    still   say  I ;    a   second 
Daniel  I— 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  1  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Par.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  for- 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew.        [feitxure. 
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Shy,  Whv,  then  tho  devil  give  him  good  of 
,  I'll  stay  no  longer  question.  [it ! 

For.  Tarry,  Jew : 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
Eor  it  appears,  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to 

hang  thyself : 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 

Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's 

charge.  [our  spirit, 

Duke,  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  ojf 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thv  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  into  a  fine. 

Por.  hy,  for  the  state, — not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay.  take  my  Hfe  and  all ;  pardon  not 

that: 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 

That  doth  sustain  inv  house  :  you  take  my  life. 

When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him.  An- 
tonio P  [sake 

Gra,  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's 

AiU.  ^  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all 
the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter  :  [favour, 

Two  things  provided  more,  —  that,  for  this 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Dukt.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronoimoM  here. 

Por,  Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost 

Shy.  I  am  content.  [thou  say  ? 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from 
hence; 
I  am  not  well :  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.    In  christening  thou  shalt  ha\'e  two 
godfathers : 


Had  I  been  judge,  thou  sbouldst  have  had  ten 

more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font. 

{Exit  Shylock. 

Duke.  Sir.  I  entreat  you  home  with'mc  to 
dinner. 

Por,  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  par- 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua,    [don  ; . 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sony  that  your  leisure  serves  you 

Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  ;  [noc. 

For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke.  Magniflcoes,  and  train. 

Bois.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  xny 
friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties,  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withaL 

Ant.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  above. 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied  ; 
And  I,  delivering  you.  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid  : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you.  know  me,  when  we  meet  again  : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir.  of  force  I  must  attempt  jou 
farther : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute. 
Not  as  a  fee  :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you. 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me.      [yield. 

Por.  You  press  me  far.  and  therefore  I  will 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wear  them  for  your 

sake; 
And,  for  your  love,  I'll  take  this  ring  from 
you :—  [more  ; 

Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I'll  take  no 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle  I 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this  ; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than 
on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you. 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation. 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you  pardon  roe. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  ofifers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg  ;  and  now  methinks 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir.  this  ring  was  given  me  by 
my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  never  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por.  That  'sense  serves  many  men  to  save 
their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman. 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.   Well,  p^ce  be  with  you ! 
[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the 
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Let  his  deserving  and  my  love  withal,  • 

Be  valued  'gainst  jroor  wife's  commandement. 
B^u.  Go,  Gratiano,  mo  and  overtake  him  ; 
Give  him  the  ring;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house :  away !  make  haste. 

\ExU  Gratiano. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently  ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Behnont :  come,  Antonio. 

\Exiunt, 

Scene  II.— Venice.    A  Strut, 
Enter  PoUia  and  Nerissa. 
/Vr.  Enquire  the  Jew's  house  out.  give  him 
this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it :  we'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home  : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 
Enter  Gratiano. 
Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en  : 
If y  losd  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring  ;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

PffT.  That  cannot  be : 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully ; 
And  so.  I  pray  you,  tell  him  :  furthermore. 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  bouse. 
Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

jV<r.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you. — 

"^^Asule  to  Portia.]  I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  hus- 
band's ring. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  forever. 
/Vr.  Thoa  ma3r'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall 
have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
Bat  we'll  outface  then,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Aw^  I   make  haste :  thou  know'st  where  I 
will  tarry. 
Ner.  Coroe,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to 
this  house?  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scejfs  I.— Belmont.     The  Avenue  to  Portia's 

House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and]cssicsu 

Lor,  The  okkmi  shines  bright :— in  such  a 
night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,— in  such  a  night 
TfoOos  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  wails. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 
^'«-  In  such  a  night 

D«d  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay 'd  away. 
^£^*  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dklo  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Lpott  the  wik)  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  love 
Tooome  again  to  Carthage. 

T*'.  In  such  a  night 

«<dea  gaihcr'd  the  enchanted  herbs 


That  did  renew  old  iCson. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  be  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  Ker  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.    I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody 
come ; 
But,  hark,  1  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 
Enter  Steph^o. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the 

5/tf/A.  A  friend.  [night? 

Lor,  A  friend  !  what  friend  ?  your  name.  I 
pray  you,  friend.  [word, 

Stepk.  Stephano  is  my  name  ;  and  I  bring 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Steph,  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ?  [maid. 

Lor,  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica,       [him. — 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun,  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho  !  sola,  sola ! 

Lor,  Who  calls? 

Laun,  Sola!  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo 
and  mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola  I 

Lor,  Leave  hollaing,  man  : — here. 

Laun.  Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there's  a  post  come  fix)m 
my  master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news : 
my  master  will  be  here  ere  morning.      [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect 
their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter  : — ^why  should  we  go  in? — 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand  ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  anfi[el  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey  d  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
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Enter  Musicians. 
Come,  ho  1  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  \Music. 

Jes,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 
music  [tive : 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  atten- 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  oolts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neigh- 
ing loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ;  . 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  anv  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savs^e  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  powerof  music:  therefore  the  poet 
Did  fei^n  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard.and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  chiange  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  ^mself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sotmds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music 

EnUr  Portia  and  Nerissa,  at  a  distance. 

Por,  That  lip^ht  we  see  is  bumine  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  httle  candle  throws  his  beams  1 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  sec 
the  candle. 

Por,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Undl  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. — Music  !  hark  I 

Ner,  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Por,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect: 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence   bestows   that  virtue   on    it, 
madam.  [lark, 

Por,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and  I  think 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  man^  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  nght  praise  and  true  perfection ! — 
Peace,  ho  !  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd  I         [Music  ceases. 

Lor,  That  is  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  decdv'd,  of  Portia. 

Por,  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows 
By  the  bad  voice.  [the  cuckoo. 

Lor,  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por,  We  have  been  praying  for  our  hus- 
bands' welfare. 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retum'd  ? 

Ij>r,  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 


Por,  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence  ; 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo ;— Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket  sounds. 
Lor,  Your  husband  is  at  nand ;  I  hear  his 
trumpet: 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam  ;  fear  you  not 

Por.  This  night  methinks  is  but  the  day- 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  'tis  a  day.    Right  SKk; 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  nld. 
Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their 
foliowers. 
Bass,  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipo- 
des, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 
Por,  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be 
light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband* 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me :  [k>rd. 

But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  itiy 
Bass,  I  thank  you,  madam  :  give  welcome 
to  my  friend  ; 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio. 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitelv  bouixl. 
Por,  You  should  in   all   sense   be  mach 
bound  to  him. 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 
Ant,  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 
Por,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 
Gra.  [To Nerissa.]  By  yondo-  moon  I  swear 
you  do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  derk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it.  love,  so  much  at  heart. 
Por,  A  quarrel,   ho,  already  I  what's  the 

matter  ? 
Gra,  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me  ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  ana  leave  me  not." 
Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,    or  the 
value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death  ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave  : 
Though  not  forme,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have 

kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God's  my  judge. 
The  clerk  wiU  ne'er  wear  hair  ou's  face  that 
had  it. 
Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 
Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 
Grcu  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a 
youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  litde  scrubbM  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  cleik, 
A  prating  boy,  that  b^g'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 
Por,  You  were  to  blame,— I  must  be  plain 
with  you,— 
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To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift  ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it :  and  here  he  stands, — 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  worid  masters.      Now,   in   faith, 

Gratiano, 
Yon  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief 
An  'twere  to  me.  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  [Aside.]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my 
left  hand  off. 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and  in<ked 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd 

mine: 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
Bat  the  two  rings. 

Por.  what  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  that  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 
I  woukl  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it, — it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  voki  is  your  £dse  heart  of  truth. 
Bv  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bau.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  dkl  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
Ton  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displea- 
sure. 

Par.  If  yoQ  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
ra  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  mv 
No  woman  had  it.  but  a  civil  doctor,       [soul. 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him. 
And  suffin'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away ; 
Even  he  that  had  hekl  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  :        [lady  ? 
I «»  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  nnich  besmear  it.     Pardon  me,  good  lady ; 
For,  by  these  blessM  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  yon  been  there,  I  think  you  would  have 

begg'd 
The  ling  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 


Por.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my 
house: 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  svrear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you  ; 
I'll  not  deny  him  anything  I  have. 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed  : 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home :  watch  me  like 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone,  [Argus  : 

Now  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow,    fvis'd 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk  ;  therefore  be  well  ad- 
How  you  do  k»ve  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  me  not  take  him, 
then ; 
For  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  th'  unhappy  subject  of  these 
quarrels.  [notwithstanding. 

Por.  Sir,  ^eve  not  you ;  you  are  welcome 

Bass,  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforcM  wrong; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  Cedr  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself ; 
In  each  eye,  one :— swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  yn\h  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  hod  your  husband's 

ring. 
Had  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forieit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.    Give 
him  this; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio ;  svrear  to  keep 
this  ring.  [doctor  I 

Bass,  By  heaven  I  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio; 
For,  by  this  ring,  the  doctor  kiy  with  me. 

Ner,  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbM  boy,  the  doctoi's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gra.    Why,  this  is   like  the  mending  of 
highways 
In  summer,  when  the  ways  are  fair  enough  : 
What,  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  grossly.— You  are  all 
amaz'd : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  BellariD :       [tor ; 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doc- 
Nerissa,  there,  her  clerk  :  Lorenzo,  here, 
Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  even  but  now  retum'd  ;  I  have  not  jret 
Entered  my  house.— Antonio,  you  are  welcome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon  ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies    ^ 
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Are  richlv  come  to  harbour  suddenly : 

You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 

I  chanc^  on  this  lettef . 

Ant,  I  am  dumb. 

Bass,  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you 
not  ?  [cuckold  ? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk  that  is  to  make  me 

Ner,  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man.  [do  it, 

Bass,  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bed- 
fellow : 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant,  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life 
and  living ; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por,  How  now,  Lorenzo ! 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too,  foryou. 

Ntr.  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a 
fee, — 


There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 
^Lor,  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starvM  people. 

Por.  It  is  almost  morning. 

And  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  not  satis&ed 
Of  these  events  at  fulL     Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra,  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  inter'gatory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay. 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  daHc, 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  linr 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Duke,  Senior,  living  in  exile, 
Ftederick,  his  Brother^  usurper  of  his  do- 
minions, 

Amiens,  )  Lords  attending  upon  the  bamished 
Jaques,   J      Duke. 

Le  Beau,  a  Courtier,  attendingupon  Frederick, 
Charies,  a  Wrestler, 
Oliver,     ) 

Jaques,     >  Sons  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois, 
Orlando,  j 


Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Mar-tezt,  a  Vicar, 

William,  a  Country  FOlow,   in  love  wOh 

Audrey. 
A  person  representing  Hymen. 
Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 
Phebe,  a  Shepherdess. 
Audrey,  a  Country  Wench, 

Lords,  Pages,  Forest^s,  and  Attendants. 

Scene, — First,  near  Oliver's  House;  afterwards,  partly  in  the  Usurper^  s  Court,  and  partly 

in  the  Forest  o/Arden, 


ACT  I. 
Scene  h—An  Orchard  near  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 
Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon 
this  fashion, — bequeathed  me  by  will  but 
poor  a  thousand  crowns,  and,  as  thou  say'st, 
charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed 
me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My 
brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report 
speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he 
keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept ; 
for  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of 
my  birth,  that  di£fers  not  from  the  stalling  of 
an  ox?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  be- 
sides that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they 
are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end 
riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain 
nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  for  the  which 


his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much 
bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that 
he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that 
nature  gave  me.  bis  countenance  seems  to  take 
from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars 
me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  educa- 
tion. This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude : 
I  will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know 
no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it.  [brother. 
Adam,  Yonder  comes  my  master,  yoar 
Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  bear 
how  he  will  shake  me  up. 

Enter  Oliver. 
Oli,  Now,  sir  I  what  make  you  here? 
Orl,  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make 
Oli,  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ?      [anything, 
Orl,  Many,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  r 
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that  which   God   made,  a   poor   unworthy 
brother  of  yours,  vrhh  kHeness. 

Olu  Many,  sir,  be  better  emplqjred,  and 
he  nought  awhile. 

OrL  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs^  and  eat  husks 
with  them?  What  prodigal  portion  have  \ 
spent,  that  I  should  oome  to  such  penury? 

OIL  Know  you  were  you  are,  sir? 

OrL  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard, 

OIL  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

OrL  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows 
BK.  I  know  you  are  my  eldest  bix>ther ;  and, 
in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  shouM 
90  know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows 
you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom ; 
but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  avray  my 
bkxxl,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us  : 
I  have  as  much  of  my  uuher  in  me,  as  you  ; 
attnt,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is 
nearer  to  his  reverence* 

OIL  What,  boy  I  [young  in  this. 

OrL  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 

OiL  V^t  thou  lay  hands  on  me.  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain:  I  am  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Rowland  deBois:  he  was  my  father; 
■ad  he  is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  father 
begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother.  I 
wookl  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till 
this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying 
so :  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Admm.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient :  for  yoiu* 
father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

on.  Let  mt  go.  I  say. 

Ori.  I  will  not,  till  I  please :  vou  shall  hear 
■e.  My  Cither  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give 
mt  good  education :  you  have  trained  me  like 
a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me  all 
fBMleman-fike  quaudes.  The  spirit  of  my 
uther  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no 
longer  endure  it:  therefore  allow  me  such 
ttcrrises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
tK  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament ;  with  that  1  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when 
Aat  is  roent?  WeU,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will 
not  king  be  troubled  with  you ;  you  shall  have 
•anie  part  i^your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

OrL  I  win  no  farther  offend  you  than  be- 
cones  me  formy  good. 

OIL  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  do^. 

Adam,  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true, 
I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be 
with  ny  old  master  I  he  woukl  not  have  spoke 
todi  a  wocd.       {Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam 

OU.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon 
»e?    I  win  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give 
■•  ibounnd  crowns  neither. — Hoki,  Dennis  I 
Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  CaQs  your  worship? 

OU,  Was  not  Charles  the  duke's  wrestler 
hoe  to  speak  with  me? 

Den,  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door, 
■ad  importunes  access  to  you. 

Off.  CaBhimsn.  [iSx»/ Dennis.]— 'Twill be 


a  good  way ;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 
Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good-morrow  to  your  worship. 

OIL  Good  monsieur  Charles,  what's  the 
new  news  at  the  new  court  ? 

Cha,  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but 
the  old  ikews :  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished 
by  bis  younger  brother  the  new  duke ;  ami 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  theroselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him.  whose  lands  and 
revenues  enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore  he 
gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

on.  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father  ? 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their 
cradles  bred  togeth^, — that  she  would  have 
followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  le>s  beloved 
of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter ;  and  never 
two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

OIL  Where  wiU  the  cfld  duke  Hve? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  and  a  manv  merry  men  with  him  ; 
and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood 
of  England  :  they  say,  many  voung  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time 
carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before 
the  new  duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir, 
secretly  to  understand  that  your  younger 
brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come 
in  disguised  against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-mor- 
row, sir,  I  Mrrestle  for  my  credit ;  and  he  that 
escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb  shall 
acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young 
and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
loth  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour, 
if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to 
you,  I  came  hither  to  acqucdnt  vou  withal ; 
that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  in- 
tendment, or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  h^ 
shall  run  into  ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own 
search,  and  altogether  against  my  will 

OIL  Charles.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to 
me,  which,  thou  shalt  find.  I  will  most  kindly 
requite.  I  had  myself  nodce  of  my  brother's 
purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 
laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is 
resolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles  ;  it  is  the  stub- 
bomest  young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambi- 
tion, an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against 
me  his  natural  brother :  therefore  use  thy  dis- 
cretion :  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck 
as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert  best  look  to't ; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if 
he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he 
will  practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap 
thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never 
leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some 
indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I  assure  thee,-> 
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and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, — there  is  not 
one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I 
anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush 
and  weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  won- 
der. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you ;  if  he  come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  his 
payment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never 
wrestle  for  prize  more :  cmd  so,  God  keep  your 
worship  I 

OIL  Farewell,  eood  Charles.  —  \Exit 
Charles.]  Now  wiu  I  stir  this  gamester :  I 
hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  ;  for  my  soul, 
yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than 
he :  yet  he's  gentle  ;  never  schooled,  and  yet 
learned  ;  full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all  sorts  en- 
chantingly  beloved  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my 
own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am 
altogether  misprised:  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
long ;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  re- 
mains but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither ;  \vnich 
now  I'll  go  about  \^Exit. 

Scene  II.— W  Lcnon  before  the  Duke's  Palace- 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

CeL  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz, 
be  merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I 
am  mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were 
merrier?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  forget 
a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me  how 
to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel,  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with 
the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle, 
thy  banished  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle, 
the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
vnth  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take 
thy  father  for  mine :  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously 
tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros,  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but 
I,  nor  none  is  like  to  have  :  and,  truly,  when 
he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir ;  for  what  he 
hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I 
will  render  thee  again  in  affection  ;  by  mine 
honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath, 
let  me  turn  monster:  therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports.  Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling 
in  love? 

Cel.  Many,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport 
withal :  but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor 
no  farther  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of 
a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  house- 
wife Fortune  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts 
may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 


Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so  ;  for  her  bene^ 
fits  are  mightily  misplaced ;  and  the  bountiful 
blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to 
women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true;  for  those  that  she  makes 
fair,  she  scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those  that 
she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-fiavou]> 
edly. 

Ros*  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune's 
office  to  Nature's  :  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  Uneaments  of  Nature. 

Cel.  No?  when  Nature  hath  made  a  foir 
creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  £all  into  the 
fire?— [^«/^r Touchstone.]  Though  Nature 
hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  Fortune,  hath 
not  Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  ar- 
gument? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  too  hard  for 
Natiupe,  when  Fortune  makes  Nature's  natural 
the  cutter  off  of  Nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure  this  is  not  Fortune's  work 
neither,  but  Nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our 
natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  god- 
desses, hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone : 
for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whet- 
stone of  the  wits. — How  now,  wit !  whither 
wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to 
your  father.  ^ 

CeL  Were*  you  made  the  messenger  ? 
Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid 
to  come  for  you. 
Ros,  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fod  ? 
Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by 
his  honour  they  were  good  pancakes,   and 
swore  by  his  honour  the  mustanl  was  naught : 
now.   III   stand    to   it,   the   pancakes  were 
naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good ;  and  yet 
was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap 
of  your  knowledge  ? 
Ros.  Ay,  many,  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 
Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke 
your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I 
am  a  knave.  [art. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thoa 
Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I 
were  ;  but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you 
are  not  forsworn :  no  more  was  this  knight, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any  ; 
or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever 
he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 
CeL  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meanest? 
Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

CeL  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him  enough :  speak  no  more  of  him  ;  yoa'U 
be  whipped  for  taxation  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not 
speak  wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true;  for 
since  the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced, 
.the  little  foolenr  that  wise  men  have  makes  a 
I  great  show.— Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Boiu. 
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Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ros,  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Ctl.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons 
feed  their  young. 

Ro$,  Then  we  shall  be  news-cramm'd. 

Ctl,  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  more 
marketable.  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Le  Beau : 
what's  the  news  1 

Le  BiOM.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel  Sport  I    Of  what  colour? 

LeBeoM,  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall 
I  answer  jroQ? 

Ros,  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a 
tiDwcL 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank,— 

Ro$.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amase  me,  ladies:  I  would 
have  tok)  yon  of  good  wrestling,  which  you 
have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

LeBeau.  I  will  teU  you  the  beginning;  and,  if 
it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ; 
for  the  best  is  yet  to  do  ;  and  here,  where  you 
are,  tber  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  wen,— the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried.  fthree  sons, — 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his 

CeL  I  couki  match  this  beginning  with  an 
oUtale. 

Le  Beam.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  ex- 
cdlent  growth  and  presence  ;— 

Roe,  With  biUs  on  their  necks,— "i9«  it 
kmfmn  unto  all  men  by  these  fresenis,'* 

Le  Beau.  The  eklest  of  tne  three  wrestled 
with  Ctyrk's,  the  duke's  wrestler;  which 
Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him,  and  broke 
diree  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life 
in  him :  90  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the 
third.  Yonder  they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man, 
their  &lher.  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weqxng.  Ros.  Alas  I 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that 
the  ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every 
d*f\  it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard 
breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this 
bfoicen  music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking  ?— Shall  we  see  this 
wrestling,  cousin? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for 
here  is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling, 
and  tb^  are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  tney  are  coming  :  let  us 
DOW  Stay  and  see  it. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords, 
Orlando,  Charles,  a^  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on  :  since  the  youth  will  not 


be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young  I  yet  he  looks 
successfully. 

Duke  P.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin  ? 
are  you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us 
leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I 
can  tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men  :  in 
pkyof  the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain 
dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated. 
Speak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

CeL  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  le  Beau. 

Duke  /*.  Do  so  :  I'll  not  be  by. 

[Duke  goes  apart, 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the 
princesses  call  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged 
Charles  the  wrestler  ? 

OrL  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general 
challenger:  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to 
try  with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Yotmg  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
bold  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel 
proot  of  this  man's  strength  :  if  you  saw  your- 
self with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your 
judgement,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would 
counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We 
pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your 
own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  D>o,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall 
not  therefore  be  misprised;  we  will  make  it 
our  suit  to  the  duke  tnat  the  wrestling  might 
not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with 
your  hard  thoughts;  wherein  I  confess  me 
much  guiltY,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent 
ladies  anything.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and 
gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  wherein 
if  I  be  foiled,  there  b  but  one  shamed  that  was 
never  gracious  ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is 
willing  to  be  so:  I  shall  do  my  friends  no 
wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me  ;  the 
world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing  ;  only 
in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be 
better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  wouki 
it  were  with  you. 

CeL  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well :  pray  heaven,  I  be  de- 
ceived in  you  I 

CeL  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you  ! 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  that 
is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

OrL  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a 
more  modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shalltry  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall 
not  entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so 
mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first. 

OrL  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you 
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should  not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come 
your  wavs.  [man ! 

Ros.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  and  Orlando  wrestle, 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  f 

Cel>  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mfaie  eye,  I 
can  tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thraiom.    Skout. 

Duke  F,  No  more,  no  more. 

Ort.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not 
yet  well  breathed. 

DukeF.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau,  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  borne  out. 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

OrL  Orlando,  my  liege ;  the  jroungest  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  badst  been  son  to 
some  man  else : 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy :     [deed. 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  : 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  iather. 
[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.,  train,  and  Le  Beau. 

CeL  Were  I  my  father,  co*.  woukl  I  do  this? 

Orl,  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's 
son,  [calling, 

His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul. 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  fiather's  mind  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin. 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart.— Sir.  jrou  have  well  de* 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love   [serv'd  ; 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  ekain/rom  kfr  neck. 

Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 

That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 

Shall  we  go,  coz  ?  [means.— 

Cel.       Ay.    Fare  you  weU,  fair  gentleman. 

OrL  Can  I  not  say.  I  thank  you?    My 

better  parts  [stands  up 

Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back :  my  pride  fell  with 
my  fortunes ;  [sir  ? — 

I'll  ask  him  what  he  would. — Did  you  call. 
Sir.  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  yon  go,  cox? 

Ros,  Have  with  you. — Fare  you  well. 

[^xKWf  /  RoMiind  a«i/ Celia. 


OrL  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  uig'd  conference. 

0  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown  I 

Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 
Re-enter  Le  Beau. 
Lt  Beast,  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  coun- 
sel vou 
To  leave  this  place.    Albeit  yoo  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love. 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  jrou  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous  :  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 
OrL  I  thank  yon,  sir :  and,  pray  yoo,  tell 
me  this,— 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wresmng  ? 
Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter  if  we  judge 
by  manners; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller  is  his  daughter : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  nieoei. 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues. 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'flunst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.— Sir,  fare  you  welL 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  yoo. 

OrL  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  jrou 

well.  \Escit  Le  Beau. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 

From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 

But  heavenly  Rosalind  1  \ExU. 

Scene  IIL— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  RosaUnd. 

C«L  Why,  cousin  ;  why,  Rost£ad  ;-^aptd 
have  mercy  I — Not  a  word  ? 

Ros,  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

CeL  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  bft 
cast  away  tmon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at 
me :  come.  Lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  op, 
when  the  one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons* 
and  the  other  mad  without  ahy. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  jour  father? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  chikL 
O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  woiking-day  world  I 

Cel.  They  are  but  bum,  cousin,  throfwa 
upon  thee  in  holiday  foolery :  if  we  walk  not 
in  the  trodden  patlu,  our  very  petticoats  will 
catch  them. 

Ros.  I  coukl  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these 
burrs  are  in  mv  heart. 

CeL  Hem  them  away.  [have  him. 

Ros,  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and 

CeL  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  a£fe(^ioo3* 
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Xos.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrest- 
ler than  myself! 

CeL  O,  a  good  wish  upon  jrou  I  you  will 
try  in  time,  in  despite  of  a  fall  — But,  turnings 
these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good 
earnest :  is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 
should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir 
Rowland's  youngest  son  ?  [dearly. 

Kos,  The  duke  mv  father  lov'd  his  father 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I 
sboukl  bate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father 
dearly  ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Jfos.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Cel,  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve 
veil? 

R0S.  Let  roe  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you 
love  him  because  I  do. — Look,  here  comes  the 
doke. 

Emter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Dmke  P.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your 
And  get  you  from  our  court.         [safest  haste, 

Jios,  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  : 

Withfai  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  best  found 
So  Dear  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Jfas.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence,  '  (me  : 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires  ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(^  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  ofiend  your  highness. 

DuJke  P,  Thus  do  all  traitors  : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words. 
They  are  as  inilocent  as  grace  itself: — 
Let  It  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros,  Yef  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a 
traitor: 
Tdl  me  whereoa  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  P.   Thou  art  thy  Other's  daughter ; 
there's  enough.  (his  dukedom  ; 

Rt.  So  was  I  when  your  nighness  took 
So  WIS  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  dki  derive  it  from  our  friends. 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor  : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Ctl,  Dear  sovereign,  hear  roe  speak. 

D^  P.  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  suy'd  her  for  your 
sake. 
Qse  had  she  with  her  father  rans'd  along. 

Cel.  I  dkl  ixH  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse  : 
1  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her  ; 
^A  now  I  kitow  her  :  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
KoK  at  an  instant,  kam'd,  pky'd,  eat  to- 
gether; 
And  wberesoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 


Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  P,  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee  ;  and  her 
smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem 

more  virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone.    Then,  open  not  thy  lips  : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  [ish'd. 

Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her ; — she  is  ban* 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  roe, 
I  caimot  live  out  of  her  company,   [my  liege  : 

Duke  P.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  pro- 
vide yourself : 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel,  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou 
go?- 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I 

Ros,  I  have  more  cause.  [am. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  • 

Pr'3rthee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter?  [duke 

Ros,  That  he  hath  not 

CeL  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks,  then, 
the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girt  ? 
No  :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly. 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  sedc  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why.  whither  ^hall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

R0S,  Alas,  what  danger  win  it  be  to  ns, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  £80"  I 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  goUL 

Cel,  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smht:h  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  jrou :  so  shall  we  paas  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtal-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblaiKXS. 

Cel,  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a 
man  ?  [own  page  ; 

Ros,  I'll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ?  [state  : 

Cel,  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 
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Ras.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go-  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with 
me; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.    Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.    Now  go  we  in  content 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.     [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 

TcENE  l.^The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords, 

in  the  dress  of  Foresters, 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in 

exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these 

woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  hut  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference  ;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say. 
This  is  no  flattery :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelinely  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  m  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  eood  in  everything 
Ami.    I  would  not  change  it.     Happy  is 
your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 
Duhe  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us 
venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Shoula  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

I  Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Taques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern 

coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 


Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  vei^e  of  the  swift 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.  [brook, 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  J aques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

I  Lord,  O,  yes.  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream  ; 
'*Foor  dear,"  quoth  he,  '*tAou  mah'st  a  tes- 
tament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  nu>re 
To  that  which  hath  too  much  ;  "  then,  being 

there  alone. 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
•••'Zm  right,"  quoth  he;  "  th$ts  misery  doth 

part 
Thejlux  of  company : "  anon,  a  careless  herd. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  ;  "  Ay"  quoth 

Jaques, 
*  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens; 
*Tisjust  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  t" 
Tnus  most  inVectively  he  pierceth  throug^h 
The  bodv  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  :  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  then:  assign'd  and  native  dwelling-plaoe. 
Duke  S,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con- 
templation? [mentin^ 

2  Lord,  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  com- 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S,  Show  me  the  place  : 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  dien  he's  full  of  matter. 

a  Lord,  111  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[Exoeint, 

Scene  II.— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
^jK/^Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  an^ Attendants. 
Duke  F,  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man 
saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this.      pier. 
I  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  dia  see 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed   untreasur'd   of   their 
mistress.  [so  oft 

3  Lord,  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 
Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler, 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  9he  believes,  wherever  they  are  g(me, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  S.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gal- 
lant hither : 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me ; 
I'll  make  him  find  him ;  do  this  suddenly  ; 
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And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— OUver's  House, 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting, 

Orl.  Whos  there?  [gentle  master  I 

Adam,  What,  my  young  master?— O  my 

0  my  sweet  master !  O  you  memory  [here  ? 
Of  cdd  Sir  Rowland  I  why,  what  make  you 
Why  are  you  virtuous?    Why  do  people  love 

you  ?  [valiant  ? 

And  wheiefoie  are  yon  gentle,  strong,  and 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  pnser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Yoarpraise  iscome  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ?     ^ 
No  more  do  jrours  :  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  trutors  to  you. 
O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
EnveDoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth, 

Covne  not  within  these  doors ;  within  thiis  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  yoiu"  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother  ;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  hira  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 
Hath  beard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he 

noeans 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  used  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  noil  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off : 

1  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place  ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 
Abhor  it,  tear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.   Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouMst  thou 
have  me  go  ?  [here. 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not 

OrL  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and 
b^  my  food  ? 
Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  Uving  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  thb  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred 
crowns. 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saVd  under  your  father, 
Whidi  I  did  stcne,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  kune, 
And  unr^arded  age  in  comers  thrown : 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea.  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !    Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you.    Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  kx>k  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
Foe  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hoc  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  dkl  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Tbexdbre  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 


Frosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 

I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 

In  all  your  business  and  necessities.        [pears 

OrL  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  ap- 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  need  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
But  come  thv  ways ;  we'll  to  along  together  ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years,  till  now  almost  four- 
score. 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— TAe  Forest  0/  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind  dressed  like  a  boy^  Celia  liJu  a 

shepherdess,  and  Touchstone. 

Ros*  O  Jupiter  !  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Ros,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace 
my  man's  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman  : 
but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as  doub- 
let and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous 
to  petticoat ;  therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel,  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  ;  I  can  go  no 
farther. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you,  than  bear  you  :  yet  I  should  bear  no 
cross,  if  I  did  bear  you  ;  for  I  think  you  have 
no  money  in  your  purse. 

Eos.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  ;  the  more 
fool  1 ;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
place :  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Eos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look 
you,  who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an 
old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
stilL  Hove  her  I 

Sil.  O  Corin.  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do 

Cor,  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not 
guess; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow  : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 
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Cor,  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

SiL  O.  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily: 
\l  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat,  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  bast  not  lov'd :— O  Phebe.  Phebe,  Phebet 

\ExU. 

Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I  searching  of  thy 
wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone, 
and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to 
Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,  and  the  cows'  dugs  that  her  pretty 
chopped  hands  had  milked  :  and  I  remember 
the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her  ;  from 
whom  I  took  two  cods,  and  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,  "  Wear  these 
for  my  sahe"  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run 
into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 

Hos.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art 
'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine 
own  wit.  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it.  ^ 

Ros.  Jove,  Jove !  this  shepheixi's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine  ;  but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you.  one  of  you  question  vond' 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food  :  (man, 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch,  Holla,  you  clown  I 

Ros,        Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say. — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  prythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed  : 
Here  sayoung  maid  with  travel  much  oppress'd, ' 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir.  I  pity  her. 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze : 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition. 
And  little  lecks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  boimds  of  feed. 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 


Ros,  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture  ?  [but  erewhile. 

Cor,  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  hfxt 
That  little  cares  for  bu^ng  anything. 

Ros,  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty. 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock. 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel,  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like 
this  place 
And  willingly  could  waste  my -time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold  : 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  u|x>n  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 

[Exeumt, 

Scene  W,— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others, 

SONG. 
A  mi.     Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  rfveet  birds  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rou^  weather, 
Jaq.  More,  more.  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  mon- 
sieur Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs.     More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged  :  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  desirevou  to  please  me ;  I  do 
desire  you  to  sing.     Cfome,   more ;   another 
stanza :  call  you  them  stanzas  ? 
Ami,  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 
yaq.  Nay.  I  care  not  for  their  names  ;  they 
owe  me  nothing.    Will  you  sing  ?       [m3rself. 
Ami,  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please 
Jaq.  Well,  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man, 
ril  thank  you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment 
is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes  ;  and 
when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I 
have  given  him  a  penxw,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggarly  thanks.     Come,  sing ;  and  yoa 
that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover 
the  while  ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree. 
—He  hath  been  all  this  dav  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid 
him.  He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company : 
I  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he  ;  but  I  give 
heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble,  come. 


[All  together  here.) 

Who  doth  amiitioM  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  t  the  Si 
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Suking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas' a  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  amu  hither,  come  hither  : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
yaq.  111  give  ^ou  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I 
made  yesterday  m  spite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 
fhat  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  eau, 
A  stulwom  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame^  ducdame: 
Here  shall  he  see. 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 
Ami.  What's  thsLfducdamef" 
Jaq.  *Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fbob 
into  a  circle.     I'll  go  sleep,  if  I  can  ;  if  I  can- 
not, I'll  rail  against  all  the  hrst-bom  of  Egypt. 
Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke  :  his  ban- 
quet is  prepared.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  VI.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther : 
O,  I  die  for  food!  Here  lie  I  down,  and 
measure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 

Ori.  V/hy,  how  now,  Adam?  no  greater 
heart  in  thee  ?  Live  a  litde  ;  comfort  a  little ; 
dieer  thyself  a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest 
yieki  anything  savage  I  will  either  be  food  for 
k,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit  is 
nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake 
be  comfortable:  hold  death  awhile  at  the 
arm's  end  :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently  ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I 
will  give  thee  leave  to  die  ;  but  if  thou  diest 
before  t  come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour. 
Well  said  !  thou  lookest  cheerily  ;  and  I'll  be 
with  thee  quickly. — ^Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak 
air :  conne,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter ; 
and  thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if 
there  live  anything  in  this  desert.  Cheeriy, 
good  Adam.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V\\.—The  Forest. 

A  TabU  set  out.  Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens, 
Lords,  and  others. 
Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform 'd  into  a 
beast; 
F<H- 1  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 
X  Lard.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
hence  : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song.     [cal. 
Ouke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musi-. 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. 
Go.  seek   him  :  tell  him  I  would  speak  with 
him. 
I  Lard.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  ap- 
proach. 


£«/^Jaques. 
Duke  S.  Whv,  how  now,  monsieur !  what 

a  life  is  this.  [pany? 

That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  com- 
What,  you  look  merrily  I  fforest, 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the 
A  motley  fool ;— a  miserable  world  ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food.  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"  Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I.     "  IVo,  sir," 

quoth  he,  [fortune." 

"  Call  me  not  fool,  tilt  heaven  hath  sent  me 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely,  "  //  «  ten  o'clock  :     [wags  : 
Thus  may  toe  see,"  quoth  he,  *'how  the  world 
'  Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
The  motlev  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.— O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool ! — Motley's  the  only  wear. 
Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this  ?        [a  courtier, 
J^ag.  O  worthy  fool !— One  that  hath  been 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his 

brain, — 
Which  is  .IS  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  —  he    hath   strange  places 

cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — O  that  I  were  a  fool  I 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 
Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 
^ag.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have: 
And  they  that  are  most  gallM  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  sir,  must 

they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church  : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 
Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob  :  if  not, 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomizd 
Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 

through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee  !  I  can  tell  what  thou 

wouldst  do.  [good  ? 

yag.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but 
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Duke  S.  Most  fnischievous  foul  sin,  in  chid- 
ing sin : 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine. 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  all  the  embossM  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Would'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

^a^.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weary  veiy  means  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  1  name. 
When  that  I  say  the  city-woman  Y)eais 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  ndgh- 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  functidn,  [hour  ? 

That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then  ;  how  then  ?  what  then  ?    Let  me 

see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrongd  himself ;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Unclaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comos  here  ? 
Enter  Orlando,  with  his  svoord  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  nc  more. 

Jaq,  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ? 

Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by 
thy  distress. 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

OrL  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first:   the 
thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility  :  yet  I  am  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.     But  forbear,  I  say : 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  aflairs  are  answered. 

Jaq,   An  you  will  not  be  answered  with 
I  must  die.  [reason, 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gen- 
tleness shall  force 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Or/.  I  almost  die  for  food  ;  and  let  me  have 
it  [to  our  table. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome 

Ori.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?    Pardon  me,  I 
pray  you  : 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.  But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days  ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  whdt  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied* 
Let  gendencss  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 


In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 
Duke  S,  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 

days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our 

eyes 

Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  baTe, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 
Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little 

while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  And  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  manv  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  first  suflic'd, — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hun- 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit.  [ger, — 

Duke' S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 
Orl.  I  thank  ve  r  and  be  bless'd  for  your 

good  comfort  I  [Exit, 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre      [unhappy  : 

Presents  more  woful  pageants,  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  worid's  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  p>arts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infknt. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then  the  whimng  school-boy,  with  his 

satchel. 

And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
UnwilUngly  to  school  And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  wofiil  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.  Then  a  sol- 
dier, [pazTl« 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  dUick  in 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  [quarrel. 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then  the 

justice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.   The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  shpper'd  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shmnk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion, — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  ex'exy- 

thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 
Duke  S.  Welcome.    Set  down  your  vcner- 
And  let  him  feed.  [able  burden, 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  hinu 

Adam.  So  had  you  need  : — 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 
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IhJu  S.   Welcome;  fall  to:   I  will  not 
troableyou 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music  ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

SONG. 
Ami.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thau  art  not  so  nnkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 


Although  th^  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  hot  sing,  heigh,  ho!  unto  the 


holly: 


green 


Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere 
Then,  heigh,  ho  /  the  holly  f    \folly : 

This  life  is  most  jolly, 
Freete,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dust  not  bite  so  nigh        • 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  stif^  is  not  so  sharp. 
As  friend  renumber  a  not. 
Heigh,  ho  !  sing,  ^c, 
DuheS.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Row 
land's  son,— 
As  yoQ  have  whispered  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Moit  tnily  liron'd  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither :  I  am  the  duke, 
That  lov'd  your  father :  the  residue  of  your 

fortune. 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man. 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. — 
Soppon  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
had  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

SCKKE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Duke  Frederick.  Oliver,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 
Duke  P.  Not  seen  him  since?    Sir,  sir,  that 
cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  shookl  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  ray  revenge,  thou  present.    But  look  to  it : 
Fmd  oat  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is  ; 
Seek  him  with  cai|dle ;  bring  him,  dead  or 

fiving, 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  sedc  a  living  in  our  territory.  [thine, 

Thy  lands,  and  all  thirty  that  thou  dost  call 
Worth  sdzure,  do  we  seix  into  our  hands, 
TQ  dMU  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Ofvhat  we  think  against  thee.  [this! 

OIL  O  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in 
I  never  lov'd  mj  brother  in  my  life. 
Duke  P.  More  villain  thou.— Well,  push  him 
I  out  of  doors ; 

'       And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands : 


Do  this  ^pediently,  and  turn  him  going. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  W.—The  Porest, 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper, 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of 
my  love ;  [survey 

And  thou,  thrice  crownM  aueen  of  night. 

With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere 

above,  [sway. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  cha- 
racter; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself, 
it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a 
shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that 
it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect 
that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in 
respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious. 
As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour 
well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any 
philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know,  the  more 
one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that 
he  that  wants  roonev,  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends ;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  bum  ;  that  good 
pasture  makes  fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great 
cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun  ;  that  he 
that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art, 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of 
a  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch,  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor,  No,  truly. 

Touch.  'Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor,  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch,  Truly,  thou  art  damned;  like  an 
ill-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor,  For  not  being  at  court  ?    Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court, 
thou  never  sawest  good  manners;  if  thou 
never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy  manners 
must  be  wicked ;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and 
sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parious  state, 
shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that 
are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridicul- 
ous in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court.  You 
told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you 
kiss  your  hands :  that  courtesy  would  be  un- 
cleanly, if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 
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Touch.  Instance,  briefly ;  come,  instance. 
Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes  j 
and  their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands 
sweat  ?  and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  a^ 
wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow, 
shallow.  A  better  instance,  I  say  ;  come. 
Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 
Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow  again.  A  more  sounder  instance ; 
come. 

Cor.  And  thev  are  often  tarred  over  with  the 
surgery  of  our  sheep  ;  and  would  you  have  us 
kiss  tar  ?  The  courtier's  hands  are  perfumed 
with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms- 
meat,  in  respect  of  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed  I 
— Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend  :  civet  is  of 
a  baser  birth  than  tar,— the  very  uncleanly  flux 
of  a  cat.    Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me 
I'll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help 
thee,  shallow  man!  God  make  incision  in 
thee  I  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that 
I  eat,  get  that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate, 
envy  no  roan's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's 
good,  content  with  my  harm  ;  and  the  greatest 
of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my 
lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you  ; 
to  bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and 
to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of 
cattle  ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to 
betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a 
crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldy  ram,  out  of  all 
reasonable  match.  If  thou  be'st  not  damned 
for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shep- 
herds; I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 
'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede, 
my  new  mistress's  brother. 

iS»/^  Rosalind,  reading  a  paptr. 
Ros.  {Reads.'] 

**  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth  being  mounted  on  the  wind. 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 
A II  the  pictures,  fairest  lind^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind." 
Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  to- 
gether, dinners,  and  suppers,   and  sleeping 
hours  excepted  :  it  is  the  right  butter-woman's 
rate  to  market. 
Ros.  Out,  fool ! 
Touch.  For  a  taste:— 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind, 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 
So,  be  sure,  will  Rosalind, 


Winterrgarments  must  be  lind. 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind  ; 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind^ 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find, 
Must  find  hue's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them  ? 

Ros,  Peace,  you  dull  fool  I  I  fbund  them 
on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
Ros,  I'll  graffit  with  you,  and  then  I  shall 
graff  it  with  a  medlar:  then  it  will  be  the 
earliest  fruit  i'  the  country ;  for  you'll  be  rotten 
ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue 
of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said  ;  but  whether  wisely 
or  no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 
Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 
Cel.  [Reads.] 
••  Why  should  this  desert  silent  be  f 

For  it  is  unpeopled  t    No  ; 
Tongues  ril  hang  on  every  tree. 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show  : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age  ; 
Some,  of  violated  vcnos 

'  Twtxt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 
Or  at  every  sentence  end, 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  tn  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  chargd 

That  one  body  should  be  fill  d 
With  all  graces  wide  enlar^d; 

Nature  presently  distiltd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart; 

Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretias  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devisd; 
Of  mauy  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  decurest  prii  d. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave."    [have, 
Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter ! — what  tedious 
homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  yotu-  parish- 
ioners withal,  and  never  cried, ' '  Have  patience, 
good  peof  lei" 

Cel.  How  now!  back,  friends :—shq;>berd. 
go  off"  a  little  :— go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an 
honourable  retreat ;  though  not  with  \»%  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

{Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 
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CeL  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses? 

R»s.  O.  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more 
too ;  for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet 
than  the  verses  would  bear. 

CeL  That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear 
the  verses. 

R0S.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could 
HOC  bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering, 
'ham  thv  name  should  be  hanged  and  carved 
lipon  these  trees? 

Roi.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  davs  out  of 
the  wonder,  before  you  came ;  for  look  here 
what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree : — I  was  never  so 
be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was 
an  Iruh  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cd.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

•Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck.    Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'3rthee,  who  ? 

CeL  O  lord,  lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
fiiends  to  meet ;  but  mountains  may  be  re- 
moved with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel,  kit  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee  now,  with  most  peti« 
tionaiy  vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is  ? 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most 
wonderful  wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonder 
fill,  and  after  that,  ot^t  of  all  whooping. 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion  I  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a 
dooblet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch 
of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery ;  I 
pr^ythee,  teO  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  sp^k 
apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that 
thou  might'st  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of 
thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow* 
noath'd  bottle,— either  too  much  at  once,  or 
aooe  at  all.  I  pr'ythee.  take  the  cork  out  of 
thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  3rou  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner 
of  man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin 
•orthabeard? 

CeL  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his 
t^eard.  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of 
kischio. 

CeL  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up 
tbe  wrestler's  heels  and  your  heart,  both,  in  an 
isstant 

Ros.  Nay.  but  the  devH  take  mocking: 
9eak  sad  brow,  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  X  laith.  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Ctl,  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  dooblet  and  hose?— What  did  he.  when 
tfaou  ttwest  him?  What  said  he?  How 
looked  be?    Wherehi  went  he  ?   What  makes 


he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where  remains 
he?  How  parted  he  with  thee?  and  when 
shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me  in  one 
word. 

CeL  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's 
mouth  first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any 
mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  ay  and  no  to 
these  particulars,  is  more  th.'m  to  answer  in  ;3t 
catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this 
forest,  and  in  man's  apparel?  Looks  he  as 
freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to 
resolve  the  propositions  of  a  lover : — but  take 
a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
uke  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when 
it  drops  forth  such  fruit. 

Cei.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel,  There  lay  he,  stretch'd  along  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight, 
it  well  becomes  the  ground. 

CeL  Cry  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee ; 
it  curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  fumish'd  like 
a  hunter. 

Ros.  O,  ominous  !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden : 
thou  bringest  me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman? 
when  I  think,  I  must  speak.    Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel,  You  bring  me  out.  \EnlerOx\scaAo(uul 
Jaques.l  Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

kos,   Tis  he  :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Celia  retire. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  yoiur  company ;  but, 
goiod  faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself 
alone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion' 
sake,  I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  wi'  you,  let's  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq,  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses 
with  readmg  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl,  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths' 
wives,  and  conn'd  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your 
questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas 
made  of  Ataknta's  heels.    Will  you  sit  down 
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with  me?  and  w6  two  will  mil  against  our 
mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world 
but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq,  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in 
love. 

Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook  :  look  but 
in,  and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a 
cypher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you :  farewell, 
good  signior  Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure :  adieu, 
good  monsieur  Melancholy. 

{Exit  Jaques.     Rosalind  and  Celia 
come  forward. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him 
like  a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play 
the  knave  with  him.  [  To  him.']  Do  you  hear, 
forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well:  what  would  vou  ? 

Hos.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day  : 
there's  no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  fojest ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  everv 
hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well 
as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ? 
had  not  that  been  as  prop)er  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in 
divers  paces  with  divers  persons  :  I'll  tell  you 
who  Time  ambles  witlud,  who  Time  trots 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he 
stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid,  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage, 
and  the  day  it  is  solemnized  :  if  the  interim  be 
but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it 
seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

Orl.  Who  arables  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a 
rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one 
sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and 
the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no 
pain  :  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and 
wasteful  learning ;  the  other  knowing  no  bur- 
den of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these  Time 
ambles  withal. 

Orl,  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal. 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  ;  for  though 
be  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  him- 
self too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  ;  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

Orl,  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 


Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister  ;  here 
in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a 
petticoat. 

Orl,  Are  vou  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled.* 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than 
you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  in- 
deed an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  m/t 
to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man; 
one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he 
fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many 
lectures  against  it ;  and  I  thank  God.  I  am 
not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  offences,  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were 
all  like  one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every 
one  fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow- 
fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic, 
but  on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants 
with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks ;  hangs 
odes  upon  ^wthonis,  and  elegies  on  brambles; 
all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind  : 
if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would 
give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to 
have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked :  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks 
upon  you  :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man 
in  love  ;  in  which  cage  of  rushes  1  am  sure  you 
are  not  prisoner. 

Orl,  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek  ;  which  you  liave  not ;  a 
blue  eye,  and  sunken  ;  which  you  have  not ; 
an  unquestionable  spirit ;  which  you  have  not ; 
a  beard  neglected  ;  which  you  have  not ; — ^but 
I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  simply,  3rour 
having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  re- 
venue : — then,  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd, 
your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbut- 
toned, your  shoe  untied,  and  everything  about 
you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.  But 
you  are  no  such  man  ;  you  are  rather  point- 
device  in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving  your- 
self, than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  jrou  may  as  soon  make 
her  that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant, 
she  is  apter  to  do,  than  to  conf^s  she  does  : 
that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But.  in 
good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses 
on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  ad- 
mired? 

Orl,  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white 
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band  of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfor- 
tuzntehe. 

Jios.  Bot  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rfaynwsspttik? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much. 

Rm,  Love  is  merely  a  madness  ;  and,  I  tell 
you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip, 
as  madmen  do :  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  so  punished  and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy 
ii  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love 
loa    Yet  I  profe^  curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  jrou  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He 
vu  to  innagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress  ;  and 
I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me  :  at  which  time 
voakl  I.  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve, 
be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking ; 
ptdod,  fantastical  apish,  shallow,  inconstant, 
ran  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ;  every  passion  some- 
thing, and  for  no  passion  truly  anything,  as 
bc^s  and  women  are.  for  the  most  part,  cattle 
of  this  colour  :  would  now  like  him,  now  loathe 
him ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  : 
Bov  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him  ;  that  I 
drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love, 
to  a  living  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
fiomrear  the  fiill  stream  of  the  world,  and  to 
live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I 
cored  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me 
to  v;ish  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's 
heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love 
ia't 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Rm.  I  would  cure  you.  if  you  would  but 
oil  me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my 
oote.  and  woo  me. 

OH.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will : 
teO  me  where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you  : 
and.  by  the  way,  jom  shall  tell  where  in  the 
fcrcst  you  live.    Will  )rou  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

R&s.  Nay.  yon  must  call  me  Rosalind. — 
Come,  sister,  will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

SotKB  m.—AmoiMtr  part  of  the  Forest. 

■£a/0' Touchstone  and Axx&ny\  Jaques  behind. 

Totuh.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  :  I  vrill 
fetch  np  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how, 
Audrey?  am  I  the  man  yet?  Doth  my  simple 
fcamre  content  you  ? 

Aad.  Your  features !  Lord  warrant  us  ! 
«hat  features  ? 

T9»ck.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats, 
as  (he  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  vras 
tflKng  the  GoUis. 

7«f  [Atide.]  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited ! 
•me  than  Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house ! 

T0tuM.  when  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  un- 
dentood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with 
(helbrwaxd  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a 
■ac  Boie  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a 


little  room.— Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made 
thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  is  it 
honest  in  deed  and  word  ?    Is  it  a  true  thing  7 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is 
the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to 
poetry ;  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may 
be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical  ? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me 
thou  art  honest :  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I 
might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
favour'd  ;  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to 
have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

ya^.  [Aside.]  A  material  fool ! 

Aud.  IWell,  I  am  not  fair  ;  and  therefore  I 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty 
upon  a  foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into 
an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  \  9Jti  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
gods  I  am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foulness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter. 
But  be  it  as  it  may  be.  I  will  marry  thee :  and 
to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar- 
text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village  ;  who  hath 
promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest, 
and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  [Aside.'X  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were_i)f 
a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  lot 
here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no 
assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ? 
Courage!  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are 
necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many  a  man  has 
good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife  ;  'tis  none 
of  his  own  getting.  Horns  ?  Even  so  : — 
Poor  men  alone  ?— No,  no ;  the  noblest  deer 
hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single 
man  therefore  blessed  ?  No  :  as  a  walled  town 
is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  fore- 
head of  a  married  man  more  honourable  than 
the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor  ;  and  by  how  much 
defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is 
a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want.— Here 
comes  Sir  Oliver. — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 
Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well  met :  will 
you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall 
we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oli.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the 
woman?  [man. 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any 

Sir  Oli.  Trulv,  she  must  be  given,  or  the 
marriage  is  not  lawful. 

Jcuj.  [Coming  forward^  Proceed,  pro- 
ceed :  ril  give  her. 
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Touch,  Good  even,  good  master  What-ye- 
call't:  how  do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well 
met :  God  'ild  you  for  your  last  company :  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  : — even  a  toy  in  hand 
here,  sir  :— nay,  pray  be  covered. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the 
horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so 
man  hath  his  desires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so 
wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Ja4^.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your 
breedmg.  be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a 
beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good 
priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is  :  this 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join 
wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
panel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  \Aside^  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but 
I  were  better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of 
another :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well ; 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  wiU  be  a  good 
excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

^faq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  roe  counsel 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  :  [thee. 

We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in 

bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver :— not — 
O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee  : 
but, —  Wendaioay, 

Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

iir  OH.  'Tis  no  matter  :  ne'er  a  fantastical 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my 
calling.  \Exit. 

Scene  IV.— 7^  Forest.    Before  a  Cottage. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me  ;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  pr'ythee ;  but  yet  have  the 
grace  to  consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a 
man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire 
therefore  weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling 
colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's: 
marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  r  faith,  his  hah"  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour :  your  chesnut  was 
ever  the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as 
the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of 
Diana  :  a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not 
more  religiously ;  the  veiy  ice  of  chastity  in 
them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come 
this  nsoming,  and  comes  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him, 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 


Cel.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse, 
nor  a  horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  \<yvet 
I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet, 
or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in :  but  I  think  he  is 
not  in.  [he  was. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright, 

Cel.  "Was"  is  not  "is:"  besides,  the 
oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of 
a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of 
false  reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest 
on  the  duke  your  fiiither. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had 
much  question  with  him.  He  i^ed  me,  of 
what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good 
as  he  ;  so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  ]^t 
what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a 
man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths, 
and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  traverse, 
athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter, 
that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks 
his  staff  like  a  noble  goose :  but  all's  brave, 
that  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides. — Who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor,  Mistress,  and  master,  jrou  have  oft  en- 
quir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainftil  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  WeU,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  pla/d. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  you  will  marie  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove  : 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  ^all  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V  .—Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

SU.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;    do 
not,  Phebe  : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.    The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death 

makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corm,  behind, 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner  : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  ere  : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable,    [things. 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
1  Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
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Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
Aod,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill 

thee: 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or.  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in 

thee: 
Soateh  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  kan  but  upon  a  rush. 
The  ckatiice  and  capable  impressure 
Tby  pahn  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not : 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  e»cr,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near.)      [fancy, 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Pke.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me  :  and,  when  that  time 

comes, 
.Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  roe  not ; 
As,  till  that  time.  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 
Ru.  [Adzfoncing.']  And  why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Who  might  be  your  mother, 
Hm  you  insult,  exuh,  and  all  at  once, 
Cher  the  wretched  ?    What  though  you  have 

DO  beauty, 
JAs  by  my  faith  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  yon  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on 

me? 
I  see  no  more  in  jrou,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale  work : — Od's  my  little  life  1 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No.  'fiitth.  proud  mistress,  hope  not  af^  it : 
Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
YoQ  fooltsh  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 

her, 
L&e  foggy  south,  ptiifing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
Yco  are  a  thousand  times  a  propcrer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make   the   worid  full   of  il]-&voured 

cfaikiren  : 
Tb  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
Aad  oat  of  3rou  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Tlttn  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself :  down  Qn  your 

knees,  Pove  : 

Aad  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's 
IV I  must  tell  you  friendfy  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Ciy  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 
Pwl  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd : — fare  vou  well. 
Pke.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year 

tc^ether: 
I  fatti  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 


Ros,  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness  : — 
[TVSilvius.]  and  she'll  fall  in  love  with  my 
anger.  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee 
with  frowning  looks.  111  sauce  her  with  bitter 
words. — ^Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

Phe.  For  no  iU-'will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wiije : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — If  you  will  know  my 

house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  bet- 
ter, [could  see. 
And  be  not  proud :   though  all   the  world 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia.  and  Conn. 

Phe,  riead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  sa^y  of 
might,— 
* '  Who  ever  hnfd,  that  laud  not  ai first  sight  f  " 

Sil,  Sweet  Phebe.— 

Phe.  Ha,  what  sa/st  thou,  Silvius? 

Si/.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe,  Why,  I  am  sorry  tor  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

5*7.  Wherever  sorrow  is^  relief  would  be  : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  gnef  in  love. 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.  [hourly? 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love  :  is  not  that  neigh- 

Sil.  1  would  have  you. 

Phe,  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvhis,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee  ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I'll  employ  thee  too : 
But  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense  [ploy*d. 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  em- 

Si/.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my,  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  ;  loose  now  and 

then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe,  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to 
roe  ere-while  ? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
That  the  old  carTot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask 

for  him ; 

Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  :— yet  he  talks  well ; — 

But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 

When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 

hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  : — 
But,  sure,  he  s  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  be- 
comes him  : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he  s  tali : 
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His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  litde  rip)er  and  more  lusty  red      [difTerence 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twas  just  the 
Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be   some  women.   Silvius,   had   they 

mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did.  would  have  gone  near 
To  fell  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 

black  : 
And,  now  I  am  remembei'd,  scom'd  at  me 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silvius? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pke,  I'll  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  l.^The  Forest. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  a;?^  Jaques. 

Jaq,  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  thee. 

Eos,  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  felk>w. 

Jaq,  I  am  so  ;  I  do  love  it  better  than 

laughing. 

•  Eos,  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either 

are  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves 

to  every  modem  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

yaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  no- 
thmg. 

Eos.  Why,  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq,  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melan- 
choly,  which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's, 
which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which 
is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious ; 
nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the 
lady's,  which  is  nice  ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
all  these  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own, 
compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels  ;  which,  by  often 
rummation,  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous 
sadness. 

Eos.  A  traveller  I  By  my  faith,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad  :  I  fear  you  have  sold 
your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men's  ;  then,  to 
have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq,  Yes,  I  have  gained  ray  experience. 
Enter  Orlando. 

Eos,  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  : 
I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry 
than  experience  to  make  me  sad  ;  and  to  travel 
for  it  too  1 


Orl,  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosa- 
lind I 

Jaq,  Nay  then,  God  be  wi*  you,  an  you  talk 
in  bluik  verse. 

Eos,  Farewell,  monsieur  Traveller:  look 
you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  your  own  country ;  be  out  of  love 
with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
making  you  that  countenance  you  are ;  or  I 
will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 
—{Exit  Jaques.]  Why,  how  now.  Orlando ! 
where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ?  You  a 
lover  I— An  you  serve  me  such  another  tridc, 
never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Rosalind.  I  come  within  an 
hour  of  my  promise. 

Eos,  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  I    He 
that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clappnl  him 
o'  the  shoulder,  but  I U  warrant  him  heart- 
whole. 
Orl,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 
Eos.  Nay.  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no 
more  in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a 
snail. 
Orl.  Of  a  snail  1 

Eos,  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes 
slowly,  he  parries  his  house  on  his  head, — a 
better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you  make  a 
woman:  besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 
Orl,  What's  that? 

Eos,  Why,  horns ;  that  such  as  you  are  fain 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for:  but  he 
comes  armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the 
slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  is  no  hom-maker ;  and  my  Ro- 
salind is  virtuous. 
Eos,  And  I  am  vour  Rosalind  ? 
Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he 
hath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Eos.  Come,  woo  roe,  woo  me ;  for  now  I 
am  in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to 
consent. — ^What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an 
I  were  your  very  very  Rosalind  ? 
Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 
Eos.  Nay,  you  were  better  sp^  first ;  and 
when  you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter, 
)rou  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.    Very  good 
orators,  when  they  are  out.  they  will  spit ;  and 
for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us  1)  matter,  the 
cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 
Orl,  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 
Eos.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and 
there  begins  new  matter. 

Orl,  who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  be« 
loved  mistress  ? 

Eos,  Many,  that  should  you.  if  I  were  your 
mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  lanker 
than  my  wit. 
Orl,  What,  of  my  suit  ? 
Eos,  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out 
of  your  suit.    Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 
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OrL  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are.  because 
I  vould  be  taUdng  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say— I  will  not 
have  you. 

OrL  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  'iiaith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor 
world  is  afanost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in 
an  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his 
own  person,  vi^/«cr/,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus 
had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club  ,* 
yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before  ;  and  he 
ii  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he 
would  have  lived  many  a  fedr  year,  though 
Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
hot  midsummer  night ;  for,  good  youth,  he 
went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
andbeing  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drowned  : 
aod  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  foimd 
it  was— Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all 
lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and 
vonns  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love.- 

OrL  I  wouki  not  have  mv  right  Rosalind 
of  this  mind  ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might 
kin  me. 

Ros,  By  (his  hand,  it  will  not  kin  a  fly.  But 
oome,  now  I  wiU  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more 
coming-on  disposition  ;  and  ask  me  what  you 
win,  I  will  grant  it. 

OrL  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros,  Yes,  £aith  wiU  I,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days and  aXL 

OrL  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Res.  Ay.  and  twenty  such.     • 

OrL  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

OrL  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  ?--Come,  sister,  you  shall  be 
the  priest,  and  many  us. — Give  roe  your  hand, 
Orisuado. — ^What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

OrL  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cti,  1  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin,—"  Will  you,  Or- 
lando:'-^ 

Ctl.  Go  to.— W^U  you,  Orlando,  have  to 
wife  this  Rosalind? 

OrL  I  wiU. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when  ? 

OrL  Why  now  ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — ' '  /  take  tku,  Ro- 
saUnd,  for  wife" 

OrL  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission  ; 
hot, — I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  hus- 
band :  there's  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ; 
and,  certainly,  a  woman's  thought  runs  before 
her  actions. 

OrL  So  do  an  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  teU  me  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possessed  her  ? 

OrL  For  ever  and  a  day« 

R0S.  Say  a  day,  vrithout  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Oriando  ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  De- 
oeaber  wbm  they  weid :  maids  are  May  when 


they  are  makls,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee 
than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his  hen ; 
more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain  ; 
more  new-fangled  than  an  ap)e ;  more  giddy 
in  my  desires  than  a  monkey  :  I  wiU  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I 
wiU  do  that  when  ^ou  are  disposed  to  be 
merry ;  I  wiU  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

OrL  But  wiU  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

OrL  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros,  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to 
do  this  :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder :  make  the 
doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  wiU  out  at 
the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twin  out  at  the 
key-hole  ;  stop  that,  'twiU  fly  with  the  smoke 
out  At  the  chimney. 

OrL  A  man  that  hath  a  wife  with  such  a 
wit,  he  might  say.—"  WU,  whither  wilt  f 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it, 
till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your 
neighbour's  bed.  [that  ? 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse 

Ros,  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you 
there.  You  shaU  never  take  her  without  her 
answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 
tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make 
her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,  let  her  never 
nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it 
lUce  a  fool.  [leave  thee. 

OrL  For  these  two  hours.  Rosalind.  I  will 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours  1 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner :  by 
two  o'clock  I  wiU  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ;— I 
knew  what  you  would  prove !  my  friends  told 
me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less: — that 
flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me  :— 'tis  but 
one  cast  away,  and  so, — oome,  death  I— Two 
o'clock  is  your  hour? 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and 
so  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that 
are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your 
promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind  your 
hour,  I  wiU  think  vou  the  most  pathetical 
break-promise,  and  the  most  hoUow  lover,  and 
the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  caU  Rosalind, 
that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of 
the  unfaithful :  therefore,  beware  my  censure, 
and  keep  your  promise. 

OrL  With  no  less  reUgk>n  that  if  thou  wert 
indeed  niv  RosaUnd  :  so,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  ex- 
amines aU  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try : 
adieu.  [Exit  Orlando. 

CeL  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in 
your  love-prate :  we  must  have  your  doublet 
and  hose  plucked  over  vour  head,  and  show 
the  workl  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own 
nest 
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Ros.  O  cor,  coz,  cor,  my  pretty  little  coz, 
that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep 
I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded  :  my 
affection  hath  an  imknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as 
you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros,  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of 
Venus,  that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived 
of  spleen,  and  .bom  of  madness ;  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  be- 
cause his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how 
deep  I  am  in  love:  I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I 
cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando :  I'U  go 
find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  \BxeunL 

Scene  II.— Another  fart  of  ike  Forest. 
Enter '\2ja^<t'&  and  Lords. 

Jaq,  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

I  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a 
Roman  conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to 
set  the  deer's  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch 
of  victory. — Have  you  no  song,  forester,  for 
this  purpose  ? 

a  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it :  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in 
tune,  so  it  make  noise  enough 


What  shall  he  have  that  hiltd  the  deer  f 
His  leather  skin,  and  hams  to  wear.. 

Tken  sing  him  home. 

[  The  rest  shall  bear  this  burden. 
Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn  ; 
It  zoos  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom  : 

Thy  fathef' s  faiher  wore  it. 

And  thy  father  bore  it: 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  ill.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Ros.  How  say  you  now  ?    Is  it  not  past  two 
And  here  much  Orlando  I  [o'clock  ? 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and  a 
troubled  brain, 
He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
To  sleep.    Look,  who  comes  here.      [forth — 
Enter  Silvius. 
Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  ftdr  youth  ; — 
My  gentle  Pbebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this  : 

{Giving  a  letter, 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but.  as  I  guess 
By  the  stem  brow  and  Mraspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor  :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger.         [letter, 
Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this 
And  play  the  swaggerer ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 


Act  IV. 


She  calls  me  proud ;  and  that  she  coukl  not 

love  me, 
Were  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix.    Od's  my  will  I 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me?— Well,  shepherd. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device.  [well, 

Sil.  No,  I  protest,  1  know  not  the  contents: 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.k^  Come,  cotne,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  turned  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  band, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand  ;  1  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her 
hands :  [matter : 

She  has  a  housevrife's  hand  ;  but  that's  no 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  haiid. 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rade  inveQtkm. 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear 
the  letter? 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  beard  it  yet ; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  croelty. 

Ros.  She  Pfaebes  me :  mafk  how  tne  tyrant 
[Reads.']  [writes. 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd. 
That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'df* 
•Can  a  woman  rail  thus  ? 
;    Sil.  Call  ydU  this  railing  ? 

Ros.  [Reads.] 

••  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  f* — 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ?— 


"  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  m/."— * 
Meaning  me  a  beast. — 
[Reads.] 

'*  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
;       Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  wtime. 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  / 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  I 
He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me: 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  faithful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  tkat  I  can  make; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  III  study  how  to  dee." 
Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  I 
Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no,  be  deserves  no 
pity. — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  vroman  ?— What, 
to  make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  fialse 
strains  upon  thee  I  not  to  be  endured ! — ^WeU, 
go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see,  love  hath  made 
thee  a  tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  ber : — that 
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if  she  lore  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee ; — ^if 
she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her  ;  unless  thou 
entreat  for  her. — If  vou  be  a  true  lover,  hence, 
and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  cqmpany. 
\Exit  Silvius. 
Enter  Oliver. 

Olu  Good  morrow,  fair  ones :  pray  you  if 
3rou  know. 
Where  in  tLe  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sbeepcote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees? 

Cd.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neigh- 
bour bottom : 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  jour  right  hand, brings  you  to  the  place. 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There's  none  within. 

OH,  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue. 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description  ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years : — "  The  boy 

isfaiTt 
Of  femaU  faxfour^  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  rife  sister  :  but  the  woman  low^ 
And  browner  ikon  her  brother^  *    Arc  not  3rou 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  enquire  for  ? 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask  d,  to  sav  we 
are.  [both 

OU.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  :— are  you  he  ? 

Rot,  I  am :  what  must  we  understand  by 
this?  [of  me 

OU.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know 
What  man  I  am.  and  bow.  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  stain'd. 

CiL  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OIL  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted 
from  you 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;   and,  pacing  through  the 

forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo !  what  befeU  !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And.  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself : 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd 

with  age. 
And  h^  top  bald  with  drv  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  oeigrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleepanff  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  fTcea  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  bead,  nimble  in  threats,  op- 

proach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Sedng  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
lato  a  bush  :  undo*  which  bush's  shade 
A  fioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry,   [watch, 
U7  oooching,  bead  on  ground,  with  catlike 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir  ;  for 
The  rayal  di^osition  of  that  beast,  ['tis 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  : 
Thb  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  faimd  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Ctl.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that 
>  brother ; 


And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men. 

OH,  And  well  he  might  so*  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural.        [there, 

Ros,  But,  to  Orlando  : — did  he  leave  him 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OH,  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  pur- 
pos'd  so; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  nve  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quick^  fell  before  him:  in  which  hurtling. 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel,  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros,  Was  it  you  he  re3cu*d  ? 

Cel,  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to 
kill  him? 

O//.  'Twas  I;  but  'tis  not  I:  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros,  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?— 

OH,  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our   recountments   had   most   kindly 

bath'd, 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ; — 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment. 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instandy  unto  his  cave. 
There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he 

fainted. 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Rosalind. 
Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wotmd  ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  t>eing  strong  at 

heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dved  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rcxsalind. 

Cel,  [Rosalind  swoons^    Why,  how  now, 
t  Ganymede ! 


uanymede !  sweet  ( 

OH,  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look 
on  blood. 

Cel,  There  is  more  in  it — Cousin  I — Gany- 

OH,  Look,  he  recovers.  [mede  \ 

Ros.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

CeU  Well  lead  you  thither.— 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

OH.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  :— you  a  man  ? 
A  man's  heart.  [You  lack 

Ros.  I  do  30,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  tirrah,  a 
body  would  thiiik  this  was  well  counterfeited  : 
I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  coun- 
terfeited.— Heigh  ho  I— 

OH,  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too 
great  testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was 
a  passion  of  earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OH.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and 
counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 
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Ros,  So  I  do :  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  have 
been  a  woman  by  right. 

CeL  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler  :  pray 
you,  draw  homewards. — Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OH.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  prav 
you,  commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him  : — ^wiU 
you  go?  \Extunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  l.—The  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  thne,  Audrey ; 
patience,  gentle  Audrev. 

And.  'Faith,  the  pnest  was  good  enough, 
for  all  the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch,  A  most  wicked  Sir  OUvcr,  Audrey, 
a  most  vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a 
youth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis :  he  hath  no 
nterest  in  me  in  the  world :  here  comes  the 
roan  you  mean. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
down  :  by  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits 
have  much  to  answer  for ;  we  shall  be  flouting ; 
we  cannot  hold. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  g<wd  even  to  you.  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover 
thy  head,  cover  thy  head  ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be 
covered.     How  old  are  you,  friend  ? 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.    Is  thy  name  William? 

Will.  William,  sir.  [here? 

Totuh.  A  fair  name.  Wast  bom  i'  the  forest 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God.  [rich  ? 

Touch.  Thank  God  ;— a  good  answer.    Art 

Will.  'Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  So  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  ex- 
cellent good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so 
so.    Art  thou  wise  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  sayest  well.  I  do  now 
remember  a  saying, — "  The  fool  doth  think  he 
is  wise ;  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be 
a  fool."  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he 
had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth  ;  meaning 
thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat.  and 
lips  to  open.    You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do.  sir.  [learned  ? 

Touch.    Give  me  your   hand.     Art  thou 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me :  to  have,  is 
to  have ;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that 
drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass, 
by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other ;  for 
aU  your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he : 
now,  you  are  not  ipse^  for  I  am  he. 


Will.  Wbichhe,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman. 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in 
the  vulgar,  leave, — ^the  society, — which  in  the 
boorish  is,  company, — of  this  female, — ^which 
in  the  common  is,  woman  ;  which  together  is, 
abandon  the  society  of  this  female,  or,  clown, 
thou  perishest;  or,  to  thy  better  understandings, 
diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away. 
translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into 
bondage :  I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or 
in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy  with 
thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with  policy: 
I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways : 
therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you, 
come,  away,  away ! 

Touch.  'Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey.  —  I 
attend,  I  attend.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—The  Forest. 
Enter  Oriando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaint- 
ance you  should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing, 
you  should  love  her?  and.  loving,  woo?  and, 
wooing,  she  should  grant?  and  will  you  per- 
s^ver  to  enjoy  her  ? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  hi 
question,  the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  ac- 
quaintance, my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden 
consenting  ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena  ; 
say  with  her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent  with 
both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other :  it  shaU 
be  to  your  good ;  for  my  father's  house  and  all 
the  re\'enue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's,  will 
I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a 
shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  jrour  wed- 
ding be  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the 
duke,  and  all  his  contented  followers.  Go  yon 
and  prepare  Aliena ;  for,  look  you.  here  comes 
my  Rosalind. 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.  \Exit. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarfl 

Orl,  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  Uon. 

Orl,  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Ros,  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  coun- 
terfeited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  jrour 
handkerchief? 

Orl,  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  On,  I  know  where  you  are : — nay,  'tis 
true:  there  was  never  anything  so  sudden, 
but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar's  thra- 
sonical brag  of—"  I  came,saw,and  overcame: " 
for  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met. 
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bat  they  looked  ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they 
loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no 
soooei'  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the 
reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
sought  the  remedy  :  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which 
they  will  dimb  incontinent,  or  else  be  inconti- 
uent  before  marriage :  thev  are  in  the  very 
wiath  of  love,  and  they  will  together ;  clubs 
csumot^rt  them. 

OrL  Ther  shall  be  married  to-morrow ;  and 
I  win  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O. 
bow  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 
through  another  man's  eyes  !  By  so  much  the 
more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of 
bean-heaviness,  bv  how  much  I  shall  think 
my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve 
yoor  turn  for  Rosalind  ? 

OrL  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

R»s.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with 
idle  talking.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I 
speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are 
t  gentleman  of  good  conceit :  I  speak  not  this, 
that  you  shoukl  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my 
kaowledge,  insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are  ; 
K&her  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than 
■ny  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from 
yoo,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  erace  me. 
Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that  I  can  do 
strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three  years 
oU.  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  pro- 
found in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If 
3Kn  do  love  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your 
{oture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries 
Aliena.  shall  you  marry  her :  I  know  into  what 
snails  of  fortune  she  is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient 
to  you.  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow, 
human  as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

OrL  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do;  which  I  tender 
<Seariy.  though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  There- 
fore, put  you  in  yoax  best  array,  bid  your 
fcends ;  for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow, 
foa  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. — 
Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a 
kwerofhers. 

Enter  Silvms  and  Phebe. 

Pke.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  un- 
gentleness. 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you, 

^«.  1  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungende  to  you  : 
You  are  thew  foUow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd  ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 
,  Phi.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 
'tis  to  love. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Pke.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman.  [ice ; — 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fidth  and  serv- 


And  so  ani  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes , 
All  adoration,  dutv,  and  observance  ; 
All  humbleness,  aU  patience,  and  impatience ; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

OrL  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

^or.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  \To  Rosalind.]    If  this  be  so,  why 
blameyou  me  to  love  you  ? 

SiL  [To  Phebe.]    If  this  be  so,  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ?  [love  you  ? 

OrL  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to 

Hos.  Whom  do  you  speak  to, — '*  why  blame 
you  me  to  love  you  ?  "  [hear. 

OrL  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not 

Hos.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this :  'tis  like 
the  howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. 
—\To  Silvius.]  I  will  help  you  if  I  can : — 
[To  Phebe.]  I  would  love  you,  if  I  coukl. — 
To-morrow  meet  me  all  together. — [  To  Pbebe.J 
I  will  marry  you,  if  ever  I  many  a  woman, 
and  I'll  be  married  to-morrow :— [  To  Orlar*do.l 
Lwill  satisfy  you,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow  :--[7<?  Sil- 
vius.]—I  will  content  you,  if  what  pleases  you 
contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to- 
morrow.—{Ti?  Orlando.]  As  you  love  Rosa- 
lind, meet  :—[To  Silvius. J  As  you  love  Phebe. 
meet :  and  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — 
So,  fare  you  well :  I  have  left  you  commands. 

SiL  rUnotfaU.  iflUve. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

OrL  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  Ml.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Aud- 
rey ;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
I  hope  it  is  no  di^onest  desire,  to  desire  to  be 
a  woman  of  the  world.  Here  come  two  of 
the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.    Come,  sit, 

sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you  :  sit  i*  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into  *t  roundly,  with- 
out hawking,  or  spittin?,  or  saying  we  are 
hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad 
voice? 

2  Page,  r  faith,  i*  faith ;  and  both  in  a 
tune,  like  two  gypsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 
//  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
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Thai  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  tke  springtime,  the  only  pretty  ring  time. 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  aing; 
Sweet  lovers  Urve  the  spring. 
Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino, 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie. 

In  the  spring  time,  6*r. 
This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 

In  the  spring  time,  b'c 
And  therefore  take  t/te  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime, 

In  the  spring  time,  6*^. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentleman,  though 
there  was  no  great  matter  In  the  ditty,  yet  the 
note  was  veiy  untuneable. 

X  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept 
time,  we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  coimt  it  but 
time  lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be 
wi*  you  ;  and  God  mend  your  voices  ! — Come. 
Audrey.  [Bxemnt. 

Scene  TM.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques, 
Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that 
the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 
Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  some- 
tiroes  do  not ;  [fear. 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 
Eos.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  com- 
pact is  urged  : —                    [Rosalind, 
[To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 
I>uke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 

give  with  her. 

Eos.  [To  Orlando.]  And  you  say,  you  will 

have  her  when  I  bring  her?         [king. 

Orl.  That  would  I.  were  1  of  all  kingdoms 

Eos.  [  To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me, 

if  I  be  willing  ?  [after. 

Fhe.  That  will  I.  should  I  die  the  hour 

Eos.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 

You'll  give  yourself   to   this    most  faithful 

Fhe.  So  is  the  bargain.  [shepherd  ? 

Eos.  [To  Silvius.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have 

Phebe,  if  she  will? 
Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were 
both  one  thing.  [ter  even. 

Eos.  1  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  mat- 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your 

daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me. 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  many  her, 


If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go, 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shq>heTd  boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter  : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom. 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  rqxuts  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscurtd  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

ya^.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward, 
and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark. — 
[Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey.]  —  Here 
comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in 
all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  1 

^aq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome  : 
this  is  the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I 
have  so  often  met  in  the  forest :  he  luUh  been 
a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure  ; 
I  have  nattered  a  lady ;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy  ;  I 
have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had  four 
quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

?'a^.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up? 
'ouck.    'Faith,   we  met,   and   found    the 
quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

yao.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord* 
like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of 
the  like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the 
rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and 
to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds  and 
blood  breaks:  —  a  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill- 
favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine  own;  a  poor 
humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man 
else  will :  rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 
sir,  in  a  poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster.  [scntendous. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir, 
and  such  dulcet  diseases. 

yag.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause  ;  how  did 
you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  : — 
bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey : — as 
thus,  sir.'  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier's  beard :  he  sent  me  word,  if  1  said 
his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was  :  this  is  called  the  Retort  court- 
eous. If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to 
please  himself :  this  is  called  the  Qtiip  modest. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my 
judgment :  this  is  called  the  Reply  churli^. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer, 
I  spJce  not  true :  this  is  called  the  Reproof 
valiant.    If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
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would  say.  I  lie :  this  is  called  the  Counter- 
cbedc  quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  circum- 
stantial, and  the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  hh  beard 
was  not  veil  cut? 

Tnuk.  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  Lie 
drcumstantial.  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the 
Lie  direct ;  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
parted.  [degrees  of  the  Ue  ? 

?aq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the 
'ouch.  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
book ;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners  : 
I  win  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the 
Retort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  mo- 
dest ;  the  third,  the  Reply  churlish  ;  the  fourth. 
Ae  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Counter- 
^eck  quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with 
drcnmstance ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All 
thee  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie  direct ;  and 
]Poa  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  "  if^"  I  knew 
wlien  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quar- 
fd ;  bat  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves, 
one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  "If,"  as  "If 
voa  said  so,  then  I  said  so ; "  and  th<^  shook 
bands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  "If"  is  the 
onJT  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  "  if." 

laq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord? 
hes  as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

I>Mkt  S,  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking- 
bone,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he 
dioots  lus  wit. 

StiU  music.    Enter  Hymen,  leading  Rosa- 
lind in  woman's  clothes  :  and  Cdla. 
Hywi.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Good  duhe,  receive  thy  daughter : 
Hymen  from  heaven  brou^t  her; 

Yea,  brought  her  hither,       \his. 

That  thou  might' St  join  her  hand  with 

Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Ses.  \To  Duke  S.]  To  you  I  give  myself, 

for  I  am  yours. —  [yours. 

[To  Orlando]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am 

Duke  S.  Ii  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 

ray  daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true,  [Rosalind. 

Why  then. — my  love  adieu  I 

Res.  [To  Duke  S.]  I'll  have  no  Cather,  if 

you  be  not  he  :  [not  he  :— 

\T9  Oiiando.]  Ill  have  no  husband,  if  you  be 

\To  Pbebe.1  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be 

not  sue. 
Hywt.  Peace,  ho!    I  bar  confusion  : 
'  Tis  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Herds  ei^  that  must  tahe  hands 
To  Join  tn  Hymens  bands, 
Jf  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[Jo  Orlando  and  Rosalind.]    You  and 

you  no  cross  shall  part : — 
[To  Oliver  and  Celia.]  You  and  you 
«re  heart  in  heart  :— 


[To  Phebe.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord. 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : — 

[To  Touchstone  and  Audrey.]    You  and 

you  are  sure  together. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock  hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

SONG. 
Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown  : 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  I 
*  Tis  Hymen  feoptes  every  town  : 

High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured: 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town. 
Jhtke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou 
art  to  me  I 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
Phe.  [To  Silvius.]  I  will  not  eat  my  word, 
now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 
^«/^r  Jaques  de  Bois. 
yaq.  de  B.   Let  me  have  audience  for  a* 
word  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly: — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day  - 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot. 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world  ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish' d  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again. 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.  -  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 

Thou  offerst  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld  ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endured  shrewd  days  and  nights 

with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  return^  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-Call'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,   music  I— and  you,   brides  and   bride- 
grooms all,  [faU. 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures 
Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience : — if  I  heard  you 
rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 
Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I;  out  of  these  convert  ites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.  — 
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[To  Duke  S.]  You  to  your  former  honour  I 
bequeath  ;  [it : — 

Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve 

[To  Orlando.]  You  to  a  love,  that  your  true 
faith  doth  merit : — 

[To  Oliver.]  You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 
great  allies : —  [bed  : — 

tTo  Silvius.]  You  to  a  long  and  well  dcservM 
To  Touchstone.]  And  you  to  wrangling ;  for 
thy  loving  voyage  |  pleasures : 

Is  but  for  two  months  victual'd. — ^So,  to  your 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Z>uke  S.  Stay,  Jaques.  stay. 
Jaq,  To  see  no  pastime,   I  :— what   you 
would  have, 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave. 

[Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin 
these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights, 


EPILOGUE. 
Eos,  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  die  lady  the 


epilogue ;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than 
to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true  that 
good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  ihat  a  good 
play  needs  no  epilogue  :  yet  to  good  wine  they 
do  use  good  bushes  ;  and  good  plays  prove  the 
better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What 
a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither  a  good 
epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the 
behalf  of  a  good  play  !  I  am  not  furnished 
like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become 
me  :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you :  and  I'll  begin 
with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women, 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much 
of  this  play  as  please  you  :  and  I  charge  you. 

0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women,  (as 

1  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hate 
them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the 
play  may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would 
kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  thsLt  pleased 
me,  complexions  that  liked  me,  and  breaths 
that  I  defied  not ;  and,  I  am  sure,  as  many  as 
have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or  sweet 
breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
court'sy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Exatnt, 
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A  Lord 
Christopher  Sly, 


Tinker,    (  Persons  in  the 
Hostess,      Page,      Players,  (    Induction. 


Huntsmen,  and  Servants. 
Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  of  Padua. 
Vincentio,  an  old  Gentleman  o/^Pisa. 
Lucentio,  son  /^Vincentio;  in lovewitABiBnca,. 
Petruchio.  a  Gentleman  of  Verona  ;  suitor  to 

Katharina. 


servants  to  Lucentio. 


servants  to  Petruchio. 


Tranio,      ) 

Biondello,  j 

Grumio,  ( 

Curtis,    j 

Pedant,  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

Katharina.  /**  SAr^w,  Ja,,^*^*,  Baptista. 

Widow. 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending 
on  Baptista  and  Petruchio. 


Scene, — Sometimes  in  Padua ;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country, 


INDUCTION. 

Scene  I. — Before  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath, 

Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

Sly.  I'll  pheese  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  ! 

Sly.  Vare  a  baggage:  the  Slys  are  no 
rogues ;  look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in 
with  Richard  Conqueror.  Therefore,  ^«r<w 
fallahris  ;  let  the  world  slide  :  Sessa  / 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you 
have  burst  ? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Saint  Jero- 
nimy,-^Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy  :  I  must  go  fetch 
the  thirdborough.  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  III 


answer  him  by  law :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch, 
boy  :  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  and  falls  eitUep. 
Wind  Horns.     Enter  a  \jat^from  huntings 
with  Huntsmen  and  Servants. 
Lord,  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  weU 
my  hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — ^tbe  poor  cur  is  emboss'd  ; 
And  couple  Qowder  with  the  deep-mouth*d 

brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not.  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coklest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound, 
z  Hun.  Why,  Bellman  is  as  good  as  he, 
my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
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Tnot  roe,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  woakl  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  imto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  bunt  again, 
t  Hun.  I  will,  mr  lord. 
Lmi.  \Sets  Sly .T  What's  here?  one  dead, 

or  drunk  ?    See,  doth  he  breathe  ? 
3  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  were  he  not 
warm'd  with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lard.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine 
he  ties  I  [ima^  \ 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 
Sn,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. — 
Wlttt  think  you,  if  he  were  convey 'd  to  bed, 
Wnqip'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
.\iiii  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 
I  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot 
choose.  [when  he  wak'd. 

3  Hun,  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him 
Ltrd.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worth- 
less £uicy. 
Tbeo  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : 
Cany  him  gendy  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
Aad  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pic- 
tures: 
Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distillM  waters, 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 

sweet : 
Pfocure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And.  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
^.—What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
FaQ  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 
Aaodier  b&ir  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
Aad  say.— Will't  please  your  lordship  cool 

jour  hands. 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear  ; 
Aaocber  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease  : 
I^ersoade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic  ; 
And.  when  he  says  he  is — say  that  he  dreanu. 
For  be  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do.  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs  : 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
I'  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  will 
phy  our  part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is.      Piim  ; 
Lard.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with 
Aad  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. 

^y  is  bortu  out.    A  trumpet  sounds. 
Snah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  ; 
[Exit  Servant 
°B&e.  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Tttf^iDg  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 


Re-enter  Servant 
How  now  I  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Pkiyers  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 
Lard,  Bid  them  come  near. 
Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 
Players.  We  thank  your  honour. 
Lord,  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to- 
night ?  [our  duty, 
a  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart.— This  fellow  I 
remember. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son : 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so 

well : 

I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  performd. 
I  Play,  I  think  'tvras  Soto  that  your  honour 
means.  [lent. — 

Lord,  'Tis  very  true :  thou  didst  it  excel- 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time  ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties  ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  vet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him  ;  for  1  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 
I  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  contain 
ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  worid. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  ; 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. — 

[Exeunt  Sdtvant  and  Players. 

[To  a  Servant.]  Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew 

my  page. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's 

chamber; 
And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love,) 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplish^  : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy ; 
And  say, — What  is't  your  honour  will  com- 
mand, 

Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love? 
And  then.— with  kind  embracements,  tempt- 
ing kisses, 

And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom. 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  oveijoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health. 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemM  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ;  . 
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Which,  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instructions,  [canst  : 
[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  dninkaid  husband  ; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from 

laughter. 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I'll  in  to  counsel  them  ;  haply  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  exti^emes. 

{Exeunt 

'  Scene  II. — A  bedchamber  in  the  Lord's 

House, 
Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rick  night-gown,  with 
Attendants :  some  with  apparel,  others  with 
basin,  ewer,  and  appurtenances.  Enter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant. 
Sly,  \Waking.'\  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of 
small  ale.  fcup  of  sack  ? 

1  Serv.  Will't  please  your  loroship  drink  a 

2  Scrv,  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of 

these  conserves  ?  [to-day  ? 

3  Serv,  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear 
Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me 

honour,  nor  lordship  :  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in 
my  life ;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves, 
give  me  conserves  of  beef :  ne'er  ask  me  what 
raiment  I'll  wear  ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  iRgs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet :  nay,  sometime  more 
feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  overleather.  [honour  1 

Lord,  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infusM  with  so  foul  a  spirit  1 

Sly,  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  ? 
Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of 
Burton-heath  ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education 
a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd, 
and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask 
Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if 
she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  four- 
teen pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom 
What !  I  am  not  bestraught :  here's — 

X  Serv,  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady 
mourn.  [ants  droop. 

9  Serv,  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  serv- 

Lord,  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred 
shun  your  house. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banish- 
ment. 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee. 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays, 


And  twenty  cag&d  nightingales  do  sing : 

\Music, 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Seroiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk;   we  will   bestrew  the 

ground: 

Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearL 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth, 
z  Serv,  Say  thou  wilt  course ;    thy  grey- 
hounds are  as  swift 
As  breath^  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will 

fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  nmning  brook. 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord,  We'll  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid. 
And  how  she  was  beguilM  and  surpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv,    Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a 

thorny  wood,  '^    [bleeds  ; 

Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  hut  a 
Thou  hast  a  lady  fietr  more  beautiful  [lord : 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

z  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath 
shed  for  thee. 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly,  Am  I  a  Lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ? 
Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep :  I  see.  I  hear,  I  speak ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours  ;  and  I  feel  soft  things  : — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed  ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sir. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

a  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash 
your  hands? 

^itrtzxi\&  present  a  ewer,  basin,  andnapJkim* 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd  I 
O.  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are  ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  sl^>t. 

Sly,  These  fifteen  years  I   by  my  fay,   a 
goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

z  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord;   but  very  idle 
words : 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  diamher. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house  ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
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Because  ^e  brought  stoMe  jugs  and  no  seal'd 

quarts: 
Somedmes  you  would  c&Il  out  for  Cicely 
Hacket. 
Sfy.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
3  Strv^  Why,  sir.  you  know  no  house,  nor 
no  such  maid  ; 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stei^en  Sly,  and  <Ad  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  P^er  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as 

these, 
Wfaicfa  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
Sfy.  Kow.  Lord  be  thankM  for  my  good 
AIL  Amen.  [amends  I 

Sfy^  I  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 
Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 
Pi^e.   How  Hues  my  noble  lord  ? 
Sfy^   Many,  I  £ue  well ;  for  here  is  cheer 
Wbere  is  my  wife  ?  [enough. 

Pagt*   Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will 
with  her  ?  [husband  ? 

Sfy,  Are  vou  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me 
My  men  should  call  me  lord  :  1  am  your 
goodroan.  [and  husband ; 

PagB.   My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  loid 
1  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 
Sfy.  I  know  it  welL— What  must  I  call  her  ? 
Lord,  Madam. 

Sfy.  Alwe  madam,  or  Joan  madam? 
Lard.  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords 
call  ladies.  [dream'd, 

Sfy.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have 
Aad  slq>t  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 
PiBfge.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto 
me. 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 
Sfy-  "Tts  much.    Servants,  leave  me  and 
her  alone. 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Pag€.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two  ;      [you 
Or.  if  not  so.  until  the  sun  be  set. 
For  yoor  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  hicur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed. 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  1  may  hardly 
tarry  90  long  ;  but  I  wouM  be  loth  to  fall  into 
my  dreams  again:  I  will  therefore  tany,  in 
s|Hte  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Strv.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your 
ameradmenl. 
Axe  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  yens  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your 

blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  fimme  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens 
life. 
Sfy.  Many,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it.   Is  not 


a  commonty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tum- 
bling-trick ? 
Page,  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  is  more  pleasing 
Sly.  What,  household  stuff?  [stuffT 

Pag€.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 
Sly,  Well,  we'll  see't.    Come,  madam  wife, 
sit  by  my  side. 
And  let  the  worid  slip:  we  shall  ne'er  be 
younger.  [  They  sit  dawn. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I.— Padua.    A  public  Place, 
Enter  Luoentio  and  Tranio. 

Luc,  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy. 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy : 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will  and  thy  good  company. 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happy  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renownM  for  grave  citiiens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  fother  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  trafhc  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Bentivolii. 
Vincendo's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceiv'd, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 
And  therefore^  Tranio.  for  the  time  I  study,  \ 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind  ;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra,  Aft  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself ; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy  : 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  l>e  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray  ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd  ; 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have. 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  ; 
Music  and  poesy  use,  to  quicken  you  ; 
The  mathematics  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  yoiu-  stomach  serves 

you; 
No  profit  p:rows.  where  is  no  plea.<aire  ta'en  ; 
In  brief,  sir.  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,   well  dost   thou 
If  Biondello  now  were  come  ashore,     [advise. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness  ; 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile  :  what  company  is  this  ? 
.   Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to 
town. 
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Act  r. 


Enter  Baptista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gremio, 

and  Hortensio.   Lucentio  and  Tranio  stand 

aside. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  firmly  1  am  resolv'd  you  know  ; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  ray  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder  : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  plea- 
sure, [me. — 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather  :  she*s  too  rough  for 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Kath,  \To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your 
will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hot.  Mates,  maid!  how  mean  you  that? 
no  mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Katk.  r  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to 
fear: 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart  : 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.    From  all  such  devils,  good    Lord 
deliver  us ! 

Gre,  And  me,  too,  good  Lord  ! 

Tra,    Hush,   master,   here  is  some  good 

pastime  toward  :  [ward. 

That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  fro- 

Lju,  But  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio.  [your  fill. 

Tra,  Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gare 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  that  1  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in  : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat !  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — ^an  she  knew  why. 

Bian,  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
Sir.  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe  : 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  com- 
pany. 
On  them  to  look  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc,    Hark,    Tranio!    thou    may'st    hear 
Minerva  speak. 

Hor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange  ? 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good-will  effects 
Bianca' s  grief. 

Gre.  Will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  helC 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye,  lam  resolv'd: — 
Go  in,  Bianca.  {Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  1  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, — 
Or  Signior  Gremio,  you, — know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up  : 


And  so,  farewell.    Katharina,  you  may  stay : 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca. 

{ExU, 

Kath,  Why,  and  I  trust  I  may  go  too,  noay 

I  not  ?  [beUke, 

What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though, 

I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave? 

ha !  \ExU. 

Gre,  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  :  your 
gifts  are  so  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you. 
Their  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  wc 
may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  feist  it  fairly 
out :  our  cake's  dough  on  both  sides.  Fare- 
well :— yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet 
Bianca,  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit 
man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I 
will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hor,  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio  :  but  a  word, 
I  pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice, 
it  toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  acoess  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy 
rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  and  eroct 
one  thing  specially. 

Gre,  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hor,  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil.  [sister. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil :  thinkest  thou,  Hor- 
tensio, though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man 
is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio  1  though  it  pass  your 
patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  woiid, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take 
her  dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped 
at  the  high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor,  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But.  come :  since  this  bar 
in  law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  £ar  forth 
friendly  maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his 
youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! — Happy  man  be 
his  dole  1  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring. 
How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  :  and  'would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  woo- 
ing, that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her, 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her.  Conae 
on.  {Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  [Advancing.]  I  pr^,  sir,  tell  me, — is 
it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold? 

Luc.  O  Tranio.  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible  or  likely  ; 
But  see  ;  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
Thou  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthag^s  was, — . 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  1  perish,  Tranio^ 
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If  I  achieve  not  this  3roung  modest  girl. 
Counsel  roe.  Tmnio,  for  I  know  thou  caost ; 
Assist  me.  Tranio.  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now; 
Aifisction  b  not  raited  from  the  heart :  [so.— 
If  lore  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 
Jftdime  U  captum^  quam  queas  minimo. 

Luc.    Gramerdes,   lad ;    go  forward,   this 
contents: 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the 
maid. 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc,  O  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beautv  in  her  face, 
Sach  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had.  [hand, 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her 
MHien  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  you  not 
bow  her  sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din  ? 

Lht.  Tntnio.  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Kay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from 
his  trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir  :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.  Thus 

it  stands : — 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  themfore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Bccanse  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Lmc.  Ah.  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he  I 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd.  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct 
her?  [plotted. 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  'tis 

Lmc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid  : 
That's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is  :  may  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible  ;  for  who  shall  bear  your 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ?  [part, 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his 

friends; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Lmc.  Basta  ;  content  thee  ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house  ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd,  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master  :  then,  it  follows  thus  ; — 
Tboa  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  bouse,  and  port,  and  servants,   as  I 

should : 
I  will  some  other  be  ;  some  Florentine, 
SoqiR  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
T»  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so  ;— Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak  ; 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee  ; 


But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need. 

[They  ixehange  habits. 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 
(For  so  your  father  chaig'd  me  at  our  parting, — 
**Be  serviceadU  to  my  son"  quoth  he. 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
1  am  content  to  be  Luoentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucendo. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Luoentio  loves  : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded 

eye. 
Here  comes  the  rogue. — [Enter  Biondello.] 
Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been  I   Nay,  how  now  ! 

where  are  you  ? 

Master,   has  my  fellow  Tranio   stol'n   your 

clothes.  [news  ? 

Or  you  stol'n  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  'tis  no  time  to  jest. 
And  therefore  frame  vour  manners  to  the  time, 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his  ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life ; 
You  understand  me? 

Bion.  I,  sir  I  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth  : 
Tranio  is  changM  to  Lucentio.  [too  I 

Bion»  The  better  for  him  :  would  I  were  so 

Tra.  So  would  I,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the 
next  wish  after.  [daughter. 

That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's, 
I  advise  [companies : 

You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Tranio,  let's  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute  ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  if  thou  ask 

me  why, — 
Sufiiceth,   my  reasons  are   both   good   and 
weighty.  [Exeunt, 

a  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod  ;  you  do  not  mind 
the  play.  1 

Sly.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  I  do.  A  good 
matter,  surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  f 

Page.  Afy  lord,  'tis  but  begun. 

Sly.  '  Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work, 
madam  lady  :  would  'twere  done  I 

Scene  IL — Padua.  Before  Hortensio's/f<9tfj/. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 
Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
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Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir!  whom  should  I  knock? 
is  there  any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Ptt,  Villain,  1  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what 
am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's 
pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome.    I 
should  knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  WiUitnotbe? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it. 

\He  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears, 

Gru,  Help,  masters ,  help !  my  master  is  mad . 

Pet.  'Nov/,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah 
villain  1 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ?— My 
old  friend  Grumio  I  and  my  good  friend  Pe- 
truchio ! — How  do  you  all  at  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio.  come  you  to  part 
the  fray  ? 
Con  tutto  il  core  ben  trovato,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  casa  ben  venuto,   molto 
honoraio  signior  mio  Petruchio. — 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this 
quarrel 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he  'leges 
in  Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me 
to  leave  his  service, — ^look  you,  sir,— he  bid 
me  knock  hira,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir : 
well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  roaster 
so  ;  being,  perhaps  (for  aught  I  see)  two  and 
thhiy, — a  pip  out?  [first, 

Whom  'would  to  God.  I  had  well  knock  d  at 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain  !— Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gru,  Knock  at  the  gate  !  —  O  heavens  ! 
Spake  you  not  these  worels  plain, — **  Sirrah, 
knock  me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well, 
and  knock  me  soundly  t ' '  And  come  you  now 
with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise 
you.  [pledge : 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience:  I  am  Grumio's 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  3rou ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.    Such  wind  as  scatters   young   men 
through  the  world. 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  small  experience  grows.    But  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  nuue. 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at 
iiome, 


And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hor,  Petruchio.  shall  I  theh  come  rotmdly 
to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favoiir'd  wife  ? 
Thou'dst  thank  roe  but  a  little  for  my  coonad : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my 
And  ril  not  wish  thee  to  her.  [friend. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends 
as  we. 
Few  words  suffice ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife. 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  danoe.) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me.    Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly 
what  his  mind  is :  why,  give  him  gold  enoug^fa, 
and  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-bat>y ; 
or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
thoueh  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and 
fifty  norses :  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so 
money  comes  withal. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest,  [fiir  in, 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  >nfe 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  : 
Her  only  fault,  (and  that  is  fotdts  enough,) 
Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst,  [sure. 

And  shrewd,  and  froward  ;  so  beyond  all  noea^ 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is. 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gdd. 

Pei.   Hortensk),  peace  I  thou  know'st  not 
gold's  effect : — 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  asloud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affiatble  and  courteous  gentleman  : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  ^Tinola. 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not 
And  he  knew  my  deceasM  father  well,    [her  ; 
I  will  n6t  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thitho*. 

Gru,  I  pray  you,  sir.  let  him  go  while  the 
humour  lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  ^e  knew  him 
as  well  as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would 
do  little  good  upon  him :  she  may.  perhaps, 
call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so :  why, 
that's  nothing  ;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  m 
his  rope-tricks.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, — an  she 
stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in 
her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she 
shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a 
cat.    You  know  him  not.  sir. 
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Hot.  Tarry,  Petnichlo,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
Ftv  hi  Baptista's  keep  roy  treasure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
Aod  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more, 
Saitofs  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love  : 
^apposing  it  a  thing  impossible 
(For  tbo«e  defects  1  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd  ; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptists  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 
I        Hot.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
grace; 
SaA  omr  me.  disgois'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca ; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
Aad,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery!    See,  to  beguile 
the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their 
beads  together  I 
Enttr  Gremio  ;  wi£h  kirn  Lucentio  disguised, 

with  books  under  his  arm. 
Piaster,  master,  look  about  you :   who  goes 
there?  ha? 

Bor.  Peace,  Gnxmio :  'tis  the  rival  of  my  tove. 
l^etrachio.  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru,  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  ! 
[They  retire. 

Grt.  O,  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
-Ml  btxfe  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  letcures  to  her  : 
Yoa  understand  me  : — over  and  beside 
%iuor  Baptista's  liberality.  [too. 

i      1*0  mend  it  with  a  largess : — take  your  papers 
I      Aod  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum  d  ; 
'      For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 

To  whom  they  go.  What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  foryou, 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd.) 
As  finnty  as  yourself  were  still  in  place  : 
Yea,  and  peiiiaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gr*.  O  this  learning  1  what  a  thing  it  is  I 

Gru.  O  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is  I 

Pet.  Veaot,  sirrah  I 

Her.  Grumio,  mum  I— God  save  you.  signior 
Gremio !  [sio.    Trow  you 

Gre,  Aod  you  are  well  met,  signior  Horten- 
Whither  I  am  going?— To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  pcomis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
AhoQt  a  sdKX>lmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca  : 
Aad,  by  good  fortune.  I  have  lighted  well 
Ob  this  votmg  man;  for  learning  and  behaviour 
Fit  fac  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry, 
Aad  other  books,— good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hot,  Tb  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  pnmis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
Afine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress  ; 


So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fiur  Bianca,  so  bdov'd  of  me. 

Gre,  Belov'd  of  me,— and  that  my  deeds 
shall  prove. 

Gru.  lAstde.']  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hor,  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our 
love  : 
Listen  to  me ;  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults? 

Pet.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome  brawling 
scold : 
If  that  be  all,  masters.  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.    No,   say'st    me   so,   friend?     What 
countryman  ? 

Pet.  Bom  In  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 

Gre,  O  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife, 
were  strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't  o'  God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 
■  Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  ? 
Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff  d  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artiller}'  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets' 

clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear. 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush,  tush  !  fear  bojrs  with  bugs. 

Gru.  [Aside.'^  For  he  fears  none. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark : 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  ours. 

//or.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will, — provided  that  he  win 
her. 

Gru.  [Aside.]  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a 
good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled:  <^nd 
Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !    If  I  may 
be  bold,  [way 

Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest 
To  the  bouse  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters  : 
—[To  Tranio]  is't  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir ;  you  mean  not  her  to — 
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Tra,  Perhaps  him  and  her,  ^r  ;  what  have 

you  to  do? 
Pet,  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand, 
I  pray.  [away. 

Tra,  I  love  nochiders,  sir.— Biondelfo,  let's 
Ltu,  [Aside.]  Well  begun,  Tranio. 
•   J/or.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go : — 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea 
or  no? 
TVtf .  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 
Gre.  No ;  if  without  more  words  you  will 

get  vou  hence. 
Tra,  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets 
For  me  as  for  you  ?  [as  free 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  1  beseech  you? 
Gre.  For  this  reason,  iif  you'll  know, 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 
/iifr.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hor- 

tensio. 
Tra.  Softly,  my  roasters  I  if  you  be  gentle- 
men, 
Do  roe  this  right, — ^hear  roe  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  m^  father  is  not  all  unknown  ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 
Gre,  What,  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us 

aU! 
Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head  :  I  know  he'll  prove 
a  jade.  [words  ? 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these 
//or.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 
Tra.  No,  sir  ;  but  hear  1  do,  that  he  hath 
two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 
Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 
Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Her- 
cules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alddes'  twelve. 
Pet.  Sir,   understand  you  this  of  me,   in 
sooth :  [for, 

The  voungest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken 
Her  rather  keepe  from  all  access  of  suitors  ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat. 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,— whose  hiap  shall  be  to  have 

her. 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 
//or.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do 
conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 


To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 
Tra.  Sir,   I  shall  not  be  slack:    in  siga 
whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
Apd  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health  ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 
Gru.  Bum.  O  excellent  motion  I    Fellowrs, 
let's  be  gone.  [so : — 

//or.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  ana  be  it 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  den  venuto. 

[Excumt. 


ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — Padua.    A  Room  in  Baptista's 

//ouse.    Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 
Bian.    Good  sister,  wrong   roe    not,    nor 
wrong  yourself. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  these  other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat  ; 
Or,  what  you  will  cororoand  me  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 
Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee, 
tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best:  see  thou  dissemble  not. 
Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 
/Caih.  Minion,  thouliest:  is'tnot  Hortensio? 
Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I'll  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 
ICath.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more: 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while  : 
I  pr'ythee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so 
[Strikes  JUr. 
Enter  Baptista. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daroe  I  whence  grows 
this  insolence? 
Bianca.  stand  aside  :— poor  girl  I  she  weeps  : 
Go  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  wth  her. 
For  shame,  thou  hilding  of  a  devilish  spirit. 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  le- 
veng'd.  [Flies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What !  in  my  sight  ?— Bianca,  get  thee 
in.  [i^Jriy  Bianca. 

Kath,  What  I  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay. 
now  1  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Talk  not  to  me  :  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.        [Exit. 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
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But  who  ciomes  hene  ? 

SMtar  Gremio.  with  Luoentio  in  the  habit  of  a 
nuam  man  ;  Petnichio,  with  Hortensio  as  a 
Jl^usician  ;  and  Tranio,  tuith  Biondello  ^ear- 
^ing  a  lut*  and  books. 
Grg,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  paptista, 
Ba^.  Good-moiTOw,  neighbour  Gremio. — 
God  aa've  you,  gentlemen  ! 

J^tl,  And  you,  good  sir.    Pray,  have  you 
not  a  daughter 
CaD'd  iCatharina,  fair  and  virtuous  7 

Bap»  I  have  a  daughter*  sir,  call'd  Katha- 

rina. 
Gr€.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 
Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio :  give 
me  leave. 
I  am  a  sentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That, — Clearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit. 
Her  affiLbtlity  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour, 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Vnthin   your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the 

witness 
Of  that  report  which  T  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  Hortensio. 
Cunntng^  in  music  and  the  mathematics. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
"Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong  : 
His  vasmt  is  lido,  bom  in  Mantua. 

Bap.'  You're  welcome,  sir :  and  he,  for  your 
^oodsake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  ^rief. 

/V/p   I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  mc  not ;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 

Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your 

name? 

Bet*  Petrachio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 

A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome 

for  his  sake. 
Gre.  i^ving  your  tale,  Petrachio,  I  pray, 
Let  ns,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too ; 
Baccare  1  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Bet.    O,  pardon  me.  signior   Gremio ;    I 

would  fiun  be  doing. 
€h^e.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse 
yxmr  wooing. — 
Nc^faboor,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am 
snxe  of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself, 
that  have  been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you 
dun  any;  I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young 
scholar.  (Presenting  Lucentio,  J  that  has  been 
long  stttoiying  at  Rheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the  other  in 
music  and  mathematics :  bis  name  is  Cambio ; 
peay  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio. 
Welcome,  good  Cambio.— rr<o  Tranio.]  Buti 
gc&cfe  air,  methinks  you  warn  like  a  stranger : 


may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming  ? 

Tra,  Pardon  me,  sir.  the  boldness  is  mine 

own; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  Uberty  is  all  that  I  request.— 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest : 
And,  towards  the  education  of  your  daughters. 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  Instrament,      [books  : 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 
Bap,  Lucentio  is  your  name,— of  whence,  I 

pray? 
Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir :  son  to  Vincentio. 
Bap,  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. — 
[To  Hor.]  Take  you  the  lute ;  [To  Luc]  and 

you  the  set  of  books  ; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant 
Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters  ;  and  tell  them  both, 
These  are  their  tutors  :  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortensio,  Luoentio, 
and  Biondello. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner.  You  are  passing  welcome. 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
Pet,  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh 

haste, 
And  every  day  I. cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd  : 
Then  tell  me, — ^if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 
Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my 

lands; 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Pet,  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood. — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever  : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us. 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 
Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well 

obtain'd. 
That  is.  her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 
Pet,  Why,  that  is  nothing  ;  for  I  tell  you, 

father. 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their 

fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all  : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 
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Bap.  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be 
thy  speed  1 
Bot  be  thou  ann'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 
Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for 
vnnds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 
Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 
Bap.  How  now,  my  friend,  why  dost  thou 

look  so  pale? 
Hor,  For  fear.  I  promise  you,  if  1  look  pale. 
Bap,  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good 

musician  ? 
Hor.  I  think  shell  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap.  Why.  then  thou  canst  not  break  her 
to  the  lute  ?  [to  me. 

Hor.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  tne  lute 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets. 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering : 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
** Frets,  call  you  these f*'  quoth  she;  "/// 

fume  with  them  ;  " 
And.  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way; 
And  there  I  stood  amazM  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute ; 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler. 
And  twangling  Jack  ;  with  twenty  such  vile 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so.     [terms, 
Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  Itisty  wench  ! 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did  : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 
Bap.  [To  Hor.]  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be 
not  so  discomfited : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. — 
Signior  Petnichio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do  :  I  will  attend  her  here, 
[Exeunt  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  and 
Hortensio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I'll  tell  her  plain. 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightinc;ale  : 
Say,  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew  : 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word  ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piereing  eloquence  : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
/\s  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  wedt : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be 
married.—  [speak. 

But  here  she  comes;  and  now,  Petruchio, 

Enter  Katharina. 

Good-morrow,  Kate ;  for  that's  your  name,  I 

hear.  [hard  of  hearing : 

ICath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 

They  call  me  Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  call'd 

plain  Kate,  [curst ; 

And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the 

But,  Kate,  the  pretdest  Kate  in  Christeodom, 


Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates.-^and  therefore,  Kate; 

Take  this  of  me.  Kate  of  my  consolation ; 

Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
[Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Mystilf  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Kath.  Mov'd !  in  good  time :  let  htm  that 
mov'd  you  hither. 
Remove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 
Pet,  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

ICath,  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.        Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Itaih,  Asaes  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 

you.  [you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 

ICatk.   No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  yon 

mean.  [thee ; 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate!  I  will  not  burden 

For,  knowing  Uiee  to  be  but  young  and  UghU — 

ICath,  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to 

catch  ; 

And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  1  should  bus. 

ITath,  Well  ta'en.  and  like  a  bunaid. 

Pet,  O  slow-winged  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard 

take  thee?  [said. 

ITath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle, -^as  he  takes  a  bu»> 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp  ;  i'  faith  you 

are  too  angry. 
ITath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is.  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
ITath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it 

lies. 
Pet.  Who  knows  notwhere  a  wasp  does  wear 
In  his  tail.  [his  sting  ? 

Xath,        In  his  tongue. 
Pet.  Whose  tongae  ? 

ITath.  Youra,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so 

farewell. 
Pet.  What  1  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ? 
nay,  come  again. 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 
ITath.  That  I'll  try.     [Strikimg  kirn. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuif  you  if  you  strike  again. 
Kath,  So  may  you  kise  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  ine,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms. 
Pet.  A  herald,  Kate?    O,  put  me  in  thy 

books  I 
Kath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb? 
Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my 
hen.  [a  craven. 

ITath,  No  cock  of  mine  ;  you  crow  too  like 
Pet,  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  most 

not  look  so  sour. 
ITath,  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 
Pet,  Why,  here's  no  crab ;  and  therefore 

look  not  sour. 
ITath.  There  is,  there  is. 
Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 
ITath,  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  yon  mean  my  face  ? 
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Katk,        Well  aiin'd  of  such  a  young  one. 
Pit,  Now.  by  St.  Geoi^ge,  I  am  too  young 

for  vou. 
KiOk,  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 
Pet.  'Tis  wHh  cares. 

Katk,  I  care  not. 

Pet,  Nay,  hear  you.  Kate :  in  sooth,  you 

'scape  not  so. 

Katk.  I  chafe  you.  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Pet,  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passii^ 

gentle.  [sullen, 

Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and 

hccA  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar  ; 

For  thou  art   pleasant,  gamesome,  passing 

courteous. 
Bat  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 

fioweis: 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look 

askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angxy  wenches  will : 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ; 
Bot  thou  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afbble. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth 

limp? 
Osbaderous  world!  Kate,  like  the  haiel-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
.As  baxel  nuts^  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
0!  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 
Katk,  Go.  fool ;   and  whom  thou  keep'st 

command. 
Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O.  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate  ; 
.And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sport> 
fill !  [speech  ? 

Katk,  Where  dki  yon  study  all  this  goodly 
Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 
Katk.  A  witty  mother  I  witless  else  her  son. 
Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Katk.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Pet.  Maxry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Ratharine,  in 
thy  bed: 
.\od  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thns  in  plain  terms  :-*-your  father  hath  con- 
sented ['freed  on : 
That  yoa  shall  be   my  wife ;   your  dowry 
And.  wfll  3P0U  nill  you,  I  will  marry  yon. 
Vow,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn  : 
For,  by  this  light,  wherefay  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Tlij  beauty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well, ) 
Tboa  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  be  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate  ; 
Aad  bring  you  from  a  wild  Cat  to  a  Kate 
Coalbrmable.  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  oomes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  omst  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  ¥rife. 
Rt-emier  Baptista,  Grerok),  and  Trania 
Bap,  Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed 

you  with  my  daughter? 
Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  weU  ? 
tt  were  ifxipossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
Baf.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  ! 
ill  your  dumps? 


Katk.  Call  you  me  daughter  ?  now,  I  pro- 
mise you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus :— yourself  and  all  the 
world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy, 
For  she's  not  fro  ward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  tempemte  as  the  room  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude, — ^wc  have  'greed  so  well  to- 
gether. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Katk,  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gr;  Hark,  Petrachio ;  she  says  she'll  see 
thee  hang'd  first 

Tra,  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay  then,  good 
night  our  part  t 

Pet,  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her 
for  myself: 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  vou  ? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  mndi  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  I 
She  hung  about  my  neok  ;  &nd  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath« 
That  in  a  twink  ^e  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  I  'tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meaoock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests  ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap^  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands. 
God  send  you  Joy,  Petrachk) !  'tis  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we  :  we  will  be  wit- 


Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace  : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  army  ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o' 

Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Petrachio  and  Katharina,  severally. 
Gre.  Was  ever  match  dapp'd  up  so  sud- 
denly? 
Bap,  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  mei^ 
chant's  part. 
And  venture  niadly  on  a  desperate  mart. 
Tra,  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by 
you: 
'Twill  bring  yon  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 
Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 
Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter : 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  lookM  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 
Tra,  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
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Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can 
guess.  [as  I. 

Grt,  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear 
Tra,  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freere. 
Gre,  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back  :  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 
Tra.  But  youth  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourish- 
eth.  [this  strife : 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen;  rilcompound 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  me  priie ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 
Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within 
the  city 
Is  richly  furmshM  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Basins  and  eweis,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
My  hanging  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  ; 
In  ivory  cotters  I  have  stufifd  my  crowns  ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  anas,  counterpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work  ; 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping  :  then,  at  my  farm 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kme  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls, 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess  ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 
Tra.  That  "only"  came  well  in.— Sir,  list 
to  me  : 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son  : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua  ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  bv  the  year 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  of  which  shall  be  her 

jointure. 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 
Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of 
land! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have  ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  vou  with  an  argosy  ? 
Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath 
no  less  [liasses, 

Than  three  gr^t  argosies  ;  besides  two  gal- 
And  twelve  tight  gaUies :  these  I  will  assure 
her,  [next. 

And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  oflfier'st 
Grt.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,-— I  have  no 
more; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have: — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 
Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all 
the  world. 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 


If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her 

dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  yoang. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  [as  old? 

I  am  thus  resolv'd :— on  Sunday  next,    you 

know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assuzanoe  ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so,  I  tidce  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 
Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.     [Exit  Bap.] 
Now  I  fear  thee  not : 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.    Tut.  a  toy  ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy. 

iExU. 
Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.     [hide ! 
*Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  Suppos'd  Lucentio  ; 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children;   but  in  this  case  of 

woomg, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sixe,  if  I  fail  not  of  my 
cunning.  \ExU. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I.— Padua.    A  room  in  Baptlsta's 
House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Bianca. 

Luc.  Fkldler,  fort)ear ;  you  grow  too  for- 
ward, sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal? 

Hor.  But,  wrangline  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heav  nly  harmony ; 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  muc^. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  £ar 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  gi\'e  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor,  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 
thine  [wrong. 

Bian.  Why.  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice : 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools  ; 
I'll  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times. 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  1  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in 
tune?  [Hortensk)  nr/iVtfx. 
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Luc,  That  will  be  never : — tunc  your  instru- 

B'tan.  Where  left  we  last?  [ment. 

Lmc,  Here^  madam  : — 
Hoc  that  Simcis;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus; 
Hie  sUterat  Prtami  regia  eelsa  senis. 

Biam.  Constnie  them. 

Lue.  Hoc  that,  as  I  told  you  before, — Si- 
nns,  I  am  Lucentio, — Jkie  est,  son  unto  Vin- 
ontio  of  Pisa, — Sigtia  Ullus,  disguised  thus 
to  get  your  love  ; — Hie  steterai,  and  that  Lu- 
centio that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is  my 
man  Tranio, — re^a^  bearing  my  port, — eelsa 
stnis,  that  we  might  b^uile  the  old  panta> 

loOQ. 

Nor,  [CoMSMg  firward.]    Madam,  my  in- 
strument s  m  tune. 
Bian.  Let's  hear. —  [Hortensio  plays. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Lue.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Biam.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : 
—ffae  that  Simois,  I  know  you  not, — Aie  est 
SigeU  telltu,  I  trust  you  not  ;—Hie  steterat 
Priami^  take  heed  he  hear  us  not,  —  regia, 
pKsrane  not ;— eelsa,  senis,  despair  not. 

Htr.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Lue.  All  but  the  base. 

ffar.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave 
that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  I 
[AsiiU.]  Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth 

court  my  love : 
PedAseule,  I'll  watch  yon  better  yet. 

Biam,  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust 

Lue.  Mistrust  it  not :  for,  sure,  iEacides 
Was  Ajax.--caU'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Burn.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I 
promise  you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
Ba  let  it  rest — Now,  Licio,  to  you : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  prav. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Mor.  [To  Lucentio.]    You  may  go  walk, 
and  give  me  leave  awhile : 
Uy  lesaons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 
Lue.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir  ?  [Aside.]  Well, 
I  must  wait. 
And  watd)  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd,    • 
Out  fine  musician  groweth  amorous. 

Hot.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instni- 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering,       [ment, 
I  mitst  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teadi  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  anv  of  my  trade : 
And  (here  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn* 
Biau.  Why.  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
H»r.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
Biati.  {Reads.] 
••  Gamut  /  am,  the  ground  of  all  aeeord^ 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensid  s  feusicn, 
B  m,  Bianea,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

Cfa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affeetum  : 
D  sol  re,  one  eliff,  two  notes  have  I : 
B  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die." 


Call  you  this  gamut  ?  tut  I  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  1  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave 
your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  : 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bian.    Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;    I 
must  be  gone. 

[Exeunt  Bianea  and  Servant. 
Lue.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause 
to  stay.  [Exit. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pe- 
dant :  [love : —  • 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianea,  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wand' ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Exit 

Scene  II. — Padua.   Before  Baptista's  House, 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina, 

Bianea,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio.]    Signior  Lucentio,  this 
is  the 'pointed  day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio-should  be  mar- 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law.   [ried. 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  at- 
tends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  1 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :    I  must,  for- 
sooth, be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  mil  of  spleen  ; 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  lei- 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool,         [sure. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour  : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man,        friage, 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar* 
Make  friends  invited,  and  proclaim  the  banns  ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  out  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — *'  Lo,  there  is  mad Petruchid s  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her  I" 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Bap- 
tista too. 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt.  I  know  him  passing  vrise , 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kath.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen 
him  though  1 
[Exit  weeping,  folUrwed  by  Bianea  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to 
weep; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 
Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  master !  news !  old  news,  and 
such  news  as  you  never  heard  of  I 
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Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that 
be? 

Bion.  Why,  ]&  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petru- 
chio's  coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and 
sees  you  there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what — to  thine  old  news  ? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new 
hat  and  an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches 
thrioe  turned  ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been 
candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced  ;  an 
old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town  armoury, 
with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with  two 
broken  points :  his  horse  hipped,  with  an  old 
,  mothy  siauidle,  and  stimips  of  no  kindred  ;  be- 
sides, possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to 
mose  in  the  chine  ;  troubled  with  the  lampass, 
infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of  wind-galls, 
sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  stag- 
gers, begnawn  with  the  bots,  swayed  in  the 
back,  and  sboulder-shotten ;  ne'er-l^ged  be- 
fore, and  with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather,  which,  being  restrain- 
ed to  keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been 
often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one 
girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper 
of  velure.  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name 
fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there 
pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world 
caparisoned  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock 
on  one  leg.  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an 
old  hat,  and  the  "  Humour  of  forty  fancies  " 
pricked  in't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very 
monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to 
this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  a>me,  howsoe'er  he 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not.         Tcomes. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes?* 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with 
him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one.  [penny, 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet 
not  many. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir.       [is  at  home? 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tru,  Not  so  well  apparell'd. 


As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  shouM  rush  in  thus. 
But  where   is    Kate?   where  is    my  lovely 
bride  ? —  [frown  : 

How  does  my  father?— Gentles,  methinks  you 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy?  [ding  day  : 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wed- 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  teU  us,  what  occasipn  of  Import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife. 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedknis  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
Sufliceth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word,  [hear : 
Though  in  some  part  enforcM  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  vrithaL 
But  where  is  Kate?  1  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  imreverent 
robes: 
Go  to  my  chamber ;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I'U  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry 
her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have 
done  with  words : 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  roe. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements. 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  roysdf. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  Idss  1 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio.  and  Bion. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  at- 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible,  [tire. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  chureh. 

Bap.  I'll  after  him.  and  see  the  event  of  this. 
[Exemnt  Bap.  and  Gre. 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much,  we'll  fit  him  to  oar  tuixi, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promisM. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  many  sweet  Bianca  with  consent 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fbHow  school- 
master 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perform 'd.  let  all  the  world  sav  no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  busiaess : 
We'll  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Oremki, 
The  narrow-prying  fiuher,  Minola, 
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The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Lido ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake.  Lucentio. 

Ri-tnUr  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church? 

Grt.  As  wiUinglv  as  e'er  I  came  from  scboc^ 

Tra,  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom, 
coming  home  ?  [indeed, 

Grt.  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  'Tis  a  groom 
Agnunbling  groom,  and  that  the  ^rl  shall  find. 

Tra,  Curstcr  than  she  ?  why,  *tis  impossible. 

Grt.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tru.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 
dam.  [him  i 

Grt.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to 
m  teH  you.  Sir  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife. 
**  Ay^  ky  ng»-woutu  t"  quoth  he ;  and  swore 

so  loud 
Tliat.  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
Aad,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
Tbe  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 
cuff.  [priest : 

That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 
"  A**»  take  them  uf"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 

Tra.  What  sakl  the  wench  when  he  arose 
anin?  [stampt  and  swore, 

Crr.  Trembled  and  shook ;   for  why,  he 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  coxen  him. 
Bat  after  many  ceremonies  done,  [as  if 

He  calls  for  wine  :  "  A  htaith/"  quoth  he  ; 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm:  quafi'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  fSnoe  ; 
Haviag  no  other  reason 
Bat  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
Aadseem'd  to  ask  nim  sops  as  he  was  dnnk- 

iag. 
This  done,  be  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
Aad  kis'd  her  lips  with  such  a  rlamnmns 

smack. 
That,  at  tftK  paftmK,  all  the  diurch  did  echo 
Aad  I.  aeeiag  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
Aad  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before : 
Uaik,  bark  1  I  hear  the  minstrels  play. 

[Music. 
kt-tmttr  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Bap- 
tista,  Hortcnsio,  Grumio,  and  train. 

Ptt.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you 

ibr  your  pains : 

I  bow  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 

Aad  have  prepar'd  great  store  of  wedding 

cheer; 
Bat  BO  it  is.  my  haste  doCh  call  me  hence, 
Aad  tbefelbre  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Baf,  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pd.  I  must  away  to^y,  before  night  come : 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
Voa  wooki  entreat  roe  rather  go  than  stay. 
Aad,  booest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
"nut  have  beheki  me  give  away  myself 
"^0  thb  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
I^  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  most  heoce ;  and  fiveweU  to  you  alL 


Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

JCath.  Let  me  eptreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kdth,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse ! 

Gru.  Ay.  sir,  they  be  ready :  the  oats  have 

ICath.  Nay,  then.  [eaten  the  horses. 

Do  what  thou  canst.  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 
Nok  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  mysc^. 
The  door  is  open,  sir  ;  there  lies  your  way  ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are 

green; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself : 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee ;  pr'ytbee.  be 
not  angry.  [do  ? — 

Kaih.  1  will  be  angry :  what  hast  thou  to 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  begins  to  woric. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,   forward  to   the  bridal 
diimer ; 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forward.  Kate,  at  thy 
command. — 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her ; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves : 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor 
I  will  be  master  of  ^AaX  b  mine  own  :     [frel. 
She  is  my  goods,  inv  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything  \ 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 
I'll  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth    thy  weapon,   we're   beset  with 

thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not.  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch 

thee,  Kate : 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 
[Exeitnt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet 
ones.  [with  laughing. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly.  I  should  die 

7ni.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like  I 

J^su.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your 
sister  ?  [mated. 

Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride 
and  bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast. 
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Luceniio.  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's 

And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room.  Tplaoe  ; 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  bow  to 

bride  it? 
Bap,  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentle- 
men, let's  go.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— ^  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country 

House. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
masters,  and  all  foul  ways  I  Was  ever  man  so 
beaten?  was  ever  man  so  rayed?  was  ever 
man  so  weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a 
fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot.  and  soon  hot,  my 
very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my 
belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me 
but  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself ; 
for,  considering  the  weather,  a  tnller  man  than 
I  will  take  cold.  Holla,  ho  !  Curtis  I 
Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coWly? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
niayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with 
no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck. 
A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Grumio? 

Gru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire, 
fire  ;  cast  on  no  water. 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  re- 
ported? 

Gru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost: 
but,  thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman, 
and  beast ;  for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master, 
and  my  new  mistress,  and  myself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch-fool  1  I  am  no 
beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn 
is  a  foot :  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But 
wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on 
thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being 
now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold 
comfort,  for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  office  ? 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me, 
how  goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office 
but  thine ;  and  therefore,  fire :  do  thy  duty, 
and  have  thy  duty,  for  my  master  and  mistress 
are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready ;  and  therefore, 
good  Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy  1  ho,  boy !  "  and  as 
much  news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catch- 
ing !— 

Gru.  Why  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper 
ready,   the  house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed, 


cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving-men  in  their  new 
fustian,  their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  Jacks  fair 
within,  the  Jills  fair  without,  and  carpets  laid, 
and  everything  in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready;  and  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  dred ;  ro> 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out. 
Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  hat,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear.         Curt,  Here. 

Gru.  [Striking  him.^  There. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru,  And  therefore  it  is  called  a  sensible 
tale  :  and  this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  yoor 
ear,  and  beseech  listening.  Now  I  t>^n  : 
Imprimis^  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my 
master  riding  behind  my  mistress : — 

Curt.  Both  of  one  horse? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  TeU  thou  the  tale :— but  hadst  thoa 
not  crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how 
her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse  ;  thoa 
shouldst  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  place; 
how  she  was  bemoiled  ;  how  he  left  her  vrith 
the  horse  upon  her  ;  how  he  beat  me  because 
her  horse  stumbled  ;  how  she  waded  through 
the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  be  swore ; 
how  she  prayed— that  never  prayed  before; 
ho^*  I  crifd  ;  how  the  horses  ran  away  ;  how 
her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper  ; 
—with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which 
now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return 
unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt,  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gru,  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest 
of  you  all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home. 
But  what  talk  I  of  this  ?  CkH  forth  Nathaniel, 
Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  St^isop, 
and  the  rest :  let  their  heads  be  sleekly  combed, 
their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of 
an  indifferent  knit :  let  them  court'sy  with  their 
left  legs  ;  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  <^ 
my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands. 
Are  they  all  ready? 

Curt.  They  are.         Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt,  Do  you  hear  ?  ho,  you  must  meet  mj 
master,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that  ? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  com- 
pany to  countenance  her. 

Curt,  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru,  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  I 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Jos.  What,  Grumio  1  . 
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^icA,  Fellow  Grumio ! 
JVaiJk.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 
Gru.  Welcome,  you ; — how  now,  you  ; — 
what,  you ; — fellow,  you ;— and  thus  much  for 
greeting:.   Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  aU 
ieady«  and  all  things  neat  ? 

l^aih.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is 
oar  master? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and 
therefore  be  not, — Cock's  passion,  silence  1 — I 
bear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 
PeL  Where  be  these  knaves?    What,  no 
man  at  door. 
To  bold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ? 
Wbene  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ?— 
^U  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here.  sir.     [sir  1 
/V/.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sirl  here, 
Yaa  k^gger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms  ! 
Wbat,  DO  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? 
Where  is  the  £ix>lish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 
Gru.  Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
J*£i.    You  peasant  swain  1   you  whoreson 
malt-horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  l»d  thee  meet  me  in  the  park. 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 
Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully 
made,  [heel ; 

And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 
Aod  Waiter's  dagger  waa^not   come   from 
sheathing :  [Gregory ; 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet 
you.  [in. — 

/V/.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper 
[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
\Sings.'\  ••  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  "— 
Where  are  those—?  Sit  down,  Kate,  and  wel- 
Sond,  soud,  soud,  soud  1  [come. — 

Re-enter  Servants  with  supper. 
Why,  when,  1  say  ?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate, 
be  meny. —  [when  ? 

Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues  I  you  villains, 
\SiMgs^  **  Jt  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey^ 

As  he  forth  v>aUUd  on  his  way  :  " 
Oat,  yoa  rogae  1  you  pluck  my  foot  awiy  ; 

[Strihes  him. 

T^ce  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the 

other. —  [ho  ! — 

Be  merry,  Kate.— -Some  water,  here  ;  what, 

Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ?— Sirrah,  get  you 

hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Fexdmand  come  hither : — 
[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with. —  [water  ? 
Where  are  my  slippers  ?— -Shall  I  have  some 
Corner     Kate,    and    wash,     and    welcome 
heartily. — 
[Servant  lets  the  ewer  fall,    Petruchio 
strikes,  him. 
Too  v^ioieson  villain  1  will  you  let  it  fall? 


Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you  ;  'twas  a  fault 
unwilling.  [knave  I 

Pet,  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a 

stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  or   else 
What  s  this  ?  mutton  ?  [shall  1 7^ 

I  Serv,  Ay, 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Seru,  I. 

Pet,  Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these !— Where  is  the  rascal 
cook?  [er. 

How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  fmm  the  dress- 
And  serve  it  thtis  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 

[Throws  the  meat,  b'c.  at  them. 

There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

You  heedless  joltheads  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 

What,  do  you  grumble?     I'll  be  with  you 

straight.  [quiet : 

Kath.  I  pray  you.  husband,  be  not  so  dis- 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it,  [away ; 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow 't  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fasi  for  company  : 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Curtis. 

Nath,  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 

Peter,  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 
Re-enter  Curtis. 

Gru,  Where  is  he? 

Curt,  In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her ; 
And  rails,  and  sweats,  and  .rates,  that  she, 
poor  soul,  [speak. 

Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  I  for  he  is  coming  hither. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Pfetruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully ; 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bate,  and  beat,  .'md  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeservM  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster. 
This   way   the    coverlet,    another   way   the 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly.  I  intend    [sheets  :— 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
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And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  head^rong 

humour. — 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak  :  'tis  charity  to  show. 

{Exit. 

Scene  11.— Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House, 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 
TVu.  Is't  possible,  friend  Lido,  that  mis- 
tress Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Luoentio? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  beara  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  yon  in  what  I  have  said, 

Stand  by,and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

\They  stand  aside. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you 

read  ?  [me  that. 

Bian.  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 

Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  roaster  of 

your  art ! 
Luc,  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress 
of  my  heart.  [  They  retire. 

Hor.  Quick  proce^ders,  many  1    Now,  tell 
me,  I  pray. 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 
Tra,  O  despiteful  love  I   unconstant  wo- 
mankind 1 — 
I  tell  thee.  Lido,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Lido, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be  ; 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  sudi  a  cullion  : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca ;         fness, 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  ber  light- 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 
Hor,  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Se- 
nior Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favotus 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfdgnM 
oath,  [entreat : 

Never  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would 
Fie  on  her  t  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court 
him.  [forsworn ! 

Hor.  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow,  [me, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard. 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  thdr  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :— and  so  I  take  my  leave, 


In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

\Exit  Hortensio.    Lucentio  and  Bianca 
advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  sudi 
As  'k>ngeth  to  a  lover's  blessM  case  I     [grace 
Nay,  I  have  t^en  you  naj^ing,  gentle  uSre  ; 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest :  but  have  you  both 
forsworn  me  ? 

Tra.  Mbtress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Lido. 

Tra,  r  faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shaD  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  1 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  ber. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  b  gone  unto  the  taming- 
schooL 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there 
such  a  place  ?  [master ; 

Tra.  Ay,   mistress,   and  Petruchio  is  the 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  duittenng 
tongue. 

Enter  BiondeUo. 

Bion.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watdi'd  so 
long 
That  I'm  dog-weaiy !  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angd  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra,  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatant^,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 
And  eive  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

{Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 
Enter  a  Pedant 

Fed.  God  save  you,  sir  I 

Tra.  And  you,  sir :  you  are  welcome. 

Travd  you  fiar  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Fed.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two  : 
But  then  up  further,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  1  pray? 

Fed.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir ! — roarnr.  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Fed.  My  life,  sir  I  how,  I  pray?  for  that 
goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.  Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Vemce ;  and  the  doke, 
(For  private  quarrel 't wixt  your  duke  and  him, ) 
Hath  publish  d  and  proclaim'd  it  openly  : 
'Tis  jnarvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Fed.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  K>r  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  h^  ddiver  them. 
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Tra.  WeU,  sir.  to  do  joa  oourtesjr, 
This  "will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  yoa : — 
First,  tell  mc,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 
I*€d.  Ay.  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been'; 
Piaaw  reoownM  for  grave  citixens. 

2>0.   Among  them,  know  you  one  Vin- 

centio?  [him; 

I^tiL  I  know  fann  not,  bat  I  have  heard  of 

A  merehttnt  of  incomparable  wealth.        [say, 

Treu  He  is  my  fother,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to 

In  eocmtenance  swuewliat  doth  resemble  you. 

Biam.  {Asidt.^  As  much  as  an  apple  doth 

aa  oyster,  and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  fKvoor  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  ffaink  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vinoentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
Afid  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged; 
\jadk  that  you  take-opon  you  as  you  should  , 
Yoa  onderstand  me,  sir : — so  shaill  you  stay 
Tin  yoa  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
if  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed,  O  sir,  1  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  pflitron  of  my  life  and  liber^. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  mat' 
tergood. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
My  £ither  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here  : 
In  ail  these  circumstances  I'U  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

\Rx«unL 

SCEKE  III.— ^  Room  in  Petruchfo's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gnt.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my 
life.  [spite  api)ears : 

KaA.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Be^axs.  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms  ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat,— 
Am  staxVd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep . 
With  oaths  kept  walung,  and  with  brawling 
fed :  [wants. 

And  that  wfakh  spites  me  more  than  all  these 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. — 
I  ps'ytfaee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.  , 

Gm,  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

KttMt.  'Tie  passing  good :  I  pr'ythee  let  me 
have  it. 

Gnu  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  ^  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Katk.  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio.  fetch  it 

Grn,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  'tis  choleric,  [me. 
What  say  you  to  apiece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

KaA*  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 


Gru.  Ay.  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Katk.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mus- 
tard rest.  [the  mustard, 
Gru.  Nay.  then  I  will  not :  you  shall  have 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 
Katk.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou 
wilt.  [beef. 
Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the 
Katk,  Go.  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  de- 
luding slave,                       \Beats  kirn. 
Thou  iised'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery ! 
Go,  get  thee  gone.  I  say. 
Enter  Ptetruchio  toiik  a  disk  of  meat;  and 

Hortensio. 
Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate?    What,  sweet- 
ing, all  amort  ? 
Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Katk.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits ;  look  cheerfully 
upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 
[Sets  tke  disk  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits 
thanks.  [not ; 

What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay  then,  thou  lov  st  it 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 
Katk.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest   service  is   repaid  with 
thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 
Kaik.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [blame. 

Hot.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie  I   3rou  are  to 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 
Pet.  [Aside.!  Eat  it  up  aU,  Hortensio,  if 
thou  lov  St  me. — 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart  I 
Kate,  eat  apace :— and  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  bouse, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruffs,  and  cuf&,  and  farthingales,  and 
things ;  [bravery, 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this 
knavery.  [leisure. 

What,  hast  thou  din'd  ?   The  tailor  stays  thy 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments  ; 
Lay  forth  the  gown.— [Enter  Haberdasher.] 
What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 
Had.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be- 


Pet.  Why.  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish :— fie,  fie  I  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  : 
Away  with  it  I  ^me,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Katk.  I'll  haVe  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the 
time. 
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And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  3rou  are  gentle,  you  shall  have 
And  not  till  then.  [one  too  ; 

Hor.  [Aside:]   That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Katk,  Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak: 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say.  my  mind ; 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  mv  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break  : 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet,  Why,  thousay'st  true;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-<x)ffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie  : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not 

Kaih.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the 
cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet,  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay  ; — come,  tailor, 
let  us  see't. 

0  mercy,  God !  what  masking  stuff  is  here ! 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What  I  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple- 
tart  ?  [slash, 

Here!s  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slisb,  and 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: —  [this  ? 
Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou 

Nor.  [Aside."]  I  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither 
cap  nor  gown. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remem- 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time,  [ber'd. 
Go,  hop  me  over  everv  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir  : 
I'll  none  of  it :  hence  1  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  com- 
mendable : 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet.  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  pup- 
pet of  thee. 
Tai.  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make 
a  puppet  of  her. 
Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance  1    Thou  liest, 
thou  thread. 
Thou  thimble,  [nail ! 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  Uiou ! — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skdn  of 

thread? 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou 

liv-st! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 
Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd  ;  the  gown  is 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  :  [made 

Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 
Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 
stuff.  [made  ? 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be 
Gru.  Many,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 


Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cui  ? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  £aced  many  things. 

Tai.  I  have. 

Gru.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  braved  many 
men ;  brave  not  me  :  I  will  nddier  be  faced 
nor  braved.  I  say  unto  thee,— I  bid  thy 
master  cut  out  the  gown  ;  but  I  did  not  Ind 
hiin^cut  it  to  pieces ;  erm^  thou  liest 
is  the  ] 


Tai.  Why,  here  i 


note  of  the  foshion 


Pet.  Read  it  [to  testify. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in's  throat,  it  he  say  I 
said  so.  \zown  : '  — 

Tai,  [Reads.]    **  Imprimis,  a  Joose-iodied 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied 
gown,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it  and  beat  me 
to  death  with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I 
said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed.  [cape:**-— 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "  With  a  small-compassed 

Gru,  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.  [Reads.]  "  With  a  truuk  sleeve:** — 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.    [Reads.]    "  The    sleeves    curiousfy 

Pet.  M,  there  s  the  villainy.  [cut." — 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir  ;  error  T  the  biU. 
I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  oat. 
and  sewed  up  again  ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon 
thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true  that  I  say  :  an  I  had  thee 
in  place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the 
bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

J/or.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio  1  then  he  shall 
have  no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for 
me.  [mistress. 

Gru.  You  are  r  the  right  sir :  'tis  for  my 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru,  Villain,  not  for  thy  Ufe :  take  up  my 
mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use  ! 

Pet.  V^y,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  jrou 
think  for ; 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  1 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie  !  [the  tailor  paid. — 

Pet.  [^AsideJ]  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see 
[To  Tailor.]  Go  take  it  hence  ;  be  gone,  and 
say  no  more. 

Hor.  [Aside  to  Tailor.]    Tailor,   Til   pay 
thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow  : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words  : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

t  Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher. 
,  come,  my  Kate  ;  we  will  unto 

your  father's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  : 
Our  puises  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor. 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  : 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  daikest 

clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  laxk. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
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Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye? 
O,  DO,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  thewoTse 
For  this  poor  fnmitixre  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  aocount'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
And  therefore,  frolic  :  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  as  at  thy  father's  house- 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  ns  straight  to  him  ; 
And  hiring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end  ; 
There  wm  ure  mount,  and  thither  walk  on 

foot- 
Let's  see  ;  I  think  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kaik.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir.  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pa.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horae : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
YoQ  ate  still  crossing  it.— Sire,  let't  alone : 
I  win  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hmr,  Why.  so  i  this  gallant  wiU  command 
the  sun.  \ExeuMt. 

SCENS IV.— Padua.    Before  Baptista's 
House, 

EMitr  Txank),  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 
Vincentio. 

Trm,  Sir.  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you, 
that  1  call? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceivM, 
S^gnior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago.  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus,  [case, 

Tra.  Tis  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you.     But,  sir,  here  comes 
Twere  good  he  were  school'd.        Ijour  boy ; 
Enter  Biondello. 

Trtt.  Fear  you  not  him. — Sirrah  Biondello, 
Sow  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Inagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion,  Tut !  fear  not  me.  [tista  ? 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bap- 

Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  at 
Venice, 
AxmI  thatyou  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow  :  hold  thee  that 

to  drink.  [sir. — 

Here  comes  Baptista :— Set  your  countenance. 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Sgnior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met — 
[To  th£  Pedant.]  Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I 

toUyouof : 
I  pray  you.  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son  I 
Sr,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gsdber  in  some  debts,  ray  son  Lucentio 
Made  me«rqnainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  fewe  between  your  daughter  and  himself : 
Aiid,-~£or  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you. 
And  f(3r  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  faun, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 


I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care,       [like 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and,— if  you  please  to 
No  worse  than  I,— upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  welL 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say: 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me 

well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  vou  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  oohsent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Where,  then,  do 
you  know  best, 
We  be  affied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you 
know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  y»u  : 
There  doth  my  father  lie;  and  there,  this  night. 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  yotu*  daughter  hy  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,— that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well. — Cambio,  hie  you 
home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened, — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my 
heart  I  [gone. 

Tra.  Dall^  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
welcome !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer : 
Come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  'Tranio^  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio  I — 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  You^w  my  master  wink  and  laugh 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that?    [upon  you? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me 
here  behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral 
of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  1  pray  thee,  moralize  them* 

Bion.  'Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking 
with  the  deceiving  fiither  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by 
you  to  the  supper.  Luc.  And  then  ? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  church  is 
at  your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 
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Bum.  I  cannot  tell ;  expect  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance:  take  you  as- 
surance of  her,  cum  priviUgio  ad  imprimen- 
dum  solum  :  to  the  church ; — take  the  priest, 
clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses. 
If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for.  I  have  no  more 

to  say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[Going. 

Luc.  Hearestthou,  Biondello? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench 
married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the 
garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so 
mav  you,  sir  :  and  so.  adieu,  sir.  My  master 
hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  St.  Luke  s,  to  bid 
the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come 
with  your  appendix.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  con- 
tented:  [doubt? 
She  will  be  pleas'd  ;  then  wherefore  should  I 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her : 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

[Exit. 

SCENB  v.— A  public  Road. 
Enter  Petnichio,  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 
Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name ;  once  more 
toward  our  father's. 
Good  lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 
moon !  [light  now. 

Kaih,  The  moon  !  the  sun  :  it  is  not  moon- 
Pet.  •  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so 
bright.  [bright. 

KcUh.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shmes  so 
Pet  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's 
myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross' d,  and  cross'd ;  nothing  but 
cross'd  I 
Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go., 
Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle. 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pei.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath.  Then  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun  : — 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  chan^,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so,  it  shall  be  so  for  Katharine.       [won. 
Hor.  Petnichio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is 
PeU  Well,  forward,  foiward  I  thus  the  bowl 
should  run, 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  soft  1  compcmy  is  coming  here. 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dress. 
[To  Vincentio.]    Good-morrow,  gentle  mis- 
tress: where  away? — 


Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  t 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  c^es  become  that  heavenly  £fice? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a 
woman  of  him. 

JiCatA.  Young  budding  viigin,  bar  and  fre^ 
and  sweet. 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Hapi»er  the  man,  whom  fJEivourable  stars 
AUot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow  1 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate!  I. hope  thoa 
art  not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

ICatA.  Pardon,old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes^ 
That  have  been  so  beda»kd  with  the  sun. 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green  : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do.  eood  old  gcandsire;  and  withal 
make  known 
Which  way  thou  travell'st :  if  along  with  us. 
We  shall  be  joyfiil  of  thy  company. 

yin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mtstHPts, 
That  with    your  strange   encounter    much 
ama^d  me;  [Pfsa ; 

My  name  is  called  Vincentk) ;  my  dweUtng, 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua  ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not^oeo. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  r 

yin.  Luoentk^  gentle  sic 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  kiw,  as  well  as  reverend  agio, 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.    Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  :  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth  ; 
B&odes,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  qxnise  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous,     [sive, 

yin.  But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  else  your  plea- 
Like  pleasant  traveUcrs,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  fieuher,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth 
hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous, 
[Exeunt  Petnichio,  Katharina.  oW  ViDcendo. 

Hor.  Well,  Petnichio,  this  has  put  me  in 
heart. 
Have  to  my  wklow  I  and  if  she  be  &owaid. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  unto* 
ward.  [ExiL 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  I.— Padoa.    Before  Lucendo's  House. 

EnUr  on  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio»  and 
Kanca ;  Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side. 

Bimi^  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest 
ssxeady. 

Lmc.  I  fly,  BiondeUo ;  but  they  may  chance 
to  need  thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  ns. 

Bufte.  Nay,  £futh,  I'll  see  the  church  o*  your 
hack ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

{Exeunt  Luoentw.  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 
Cre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this 
while. 
EmUr  Petmchio,  Katharina.  Vlncentio,  and 
Attendants. 
pa.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lncentio's 
bouse :  [place ; 

Mj  £Bl2ker's  bears  more  toward  the  matket- 
Tbhher  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 
Vim,  Yoa  shall  not  choose  but  drink  b^re 
you  go: 
I  ddnk  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

{Knocks. 

Grt.  They're  busy  within ;  you  were  best 

kaodk  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  ahove^  at  a  windtm. 
Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would 
beat  doim  the  gate? 

Vim.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 
Ped.  He's  within,  sir ;  but  not  to  be  spoken 
witfaaL 

Vin,  What  if  a  man  bring  htm  a  hundred 
pound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

/VoL  Keep  ycwtf  hundred  pounds  to  yourself; 
be  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pei.  Nay,  I  toki  you  your  son  was  well  be- 
loved in  Padua. — Do  yoii  hear,  sir  ?— to  leave 
in9tktQ%  drcumstanceSi-^I  pray  you,  tell  sig> 
aior  Locentio,  that  his  Hather  is  come  from 
PSsa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with 


Ped.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  here  kxAing  out  at  the  window. 

Vim.  Art  tbott  his  father? 

Ped.  Ay.  air ;  80  his  mothev  says,  if  I  may 
belie  fe  ber. 

Pet.  [7V>  Vinoen.]  Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
aun !  why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
yon  aoodier  man's  name. 

Ped.  \mj  hands  on  the  villain.  I  believe,  'a 
g»eass  to  oosen  somebody  in  this  city  under 

BV  *^y^^  *^T^P^^**^ 

^r^M/cr  BioodeUo. 
Bi^m,  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  to- 
gether :  God  send  'em  good  shipping  I — But 
who  is  here  ?  mine  dd  master,  Vincentio ! 
now  we  aie  undone,  and  brought  to  nothing. 
K»«.  [Seeing  Blon.]  Come  hither,  crack- 
Bi&m,  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir.        [hemp. 


Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.  What,  have 
you  forgot  me  ? 

Bion.  Foigot  you  t  no,  sir :  I  could  not 
forget  you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all 
my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  '\^ncentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master? 
yes,  marry,  sir  :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  die 
window* 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?        [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help  I  here's  a  madman 
wiU  murder  me.  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help,  son  I  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit  from  the  windoib. 

Pet.  Pi'vthee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and 
see  the  end  of  this  controversy.    [They  retire. 
Re-enter  Pedant  below  ;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat 
my  servant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir  I  nay,  what  are  you. 
sir?-— O  immortal  gods!  O  fine  villain  !  A 
silken  doublet  f  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak  I 
and  a  copatain  hat  t — O,  I  am  undone !  I  am 
undone  I  while  I  play  the  good  husband  at 
home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the 
university. 

Tra.  now  now  1  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunadc? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentle- 
man by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you 
a  madman.  Why,  sir,  what  'cems  it  you  if  I 
wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father, 
I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thyfatherl  Ovillainl  he  is  a  sail- 
maker  in  Beigamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir,  you  ndstake,  sir. 
Pray,  what  do  you  think  is  lus  name? 

Vin.  His  name  1  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name : 
I  have  brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  I  his  name  is 
Lucentio  ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir 
to  the  lands  of  me,  signior  'N^noendo. 

Vin.  Lucentio  I  O,  he  hath  murdered  his 
master  !  Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you  in 
the  duke's  name.— O  my  son,  my  son  ! — tell 
me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one  with  an  Officer. 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Bap- 
tista, I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Vin.  Cany  me  to  the  jail ! 

Gre.  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  TaUc  not,  signior  Gremio  :•  I  say  he 
shall  go  to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  dgnior  Baptista,  lest  you 
be  cony-catched  in  this  business  :  I  dare  swear 
this  is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gre.  Nay.  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am 
not  Lucentio. 
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Gre.  Yes,  I  know  tbee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard !  to  the  jail  with 
him  1 

Vin,  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and 
O  monstrous  villain  I  [abused  : — 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled  and-~yonder  he  is : 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all 
undone. 

Luc,  \Kneeling^  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweetest  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranio.  and  Pedant  run  cut, 

Bian.  [ITneeting.]  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap.  now  hast  thou  offended  ?— 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Lue,  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  to  the  right  Vmoentio  ; 
Thatliave  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Gre,  Here's  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  de- 
ceive us  all ! 

Vin,  Where  is  that  damned  villain  Tianio. 
That  (ac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap,  Why,  tell  me.  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Luoentia 

Luc,  Love  wrought  th^  miracles.  Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wishM  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake, 

K/n.  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would 
have  sent  mc  to  the  jail. 

Bap.  [To  Lucentio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  aski 
my  good-will? 

V*n.  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  we  will  content 
you,  go  to ;  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for 
this  villainy.  [Exit, 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this 
knavery.  [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will 
not  frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  Is  dough  ;  but  I'll  in  among 
the  rest ; 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast. 

\ExU, 
Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  foUow,  to  see  the  end 
of  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid  ;  but  ashamed 
to  kiss. 

Pet,  Whv  then,  let's  home  again.— Come, 
sirrah,  let's  away. 

Kath.  Nay.  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now 
pray  thee,  love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well?— Come,  my  sweet  Kate; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

\Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Luoentio's  House. 
A  Banquet  set  out.  Enter  Baptista,  Vin« 
centio,  Gremio.  tkt  Pedant,  Lacentio, 
Bianca,  Petruchio,  Katharina.  Hortensio, 
and  Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio, 
and  others,  attending, 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes 
agree: 
And  time  it  is.  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overbk>wn. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While   I  with  self-same  kindness  welcooie 

thine. — 
Brother  Petruchio.— sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  k>ving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house  : 
Mv  banquet  is  to  dose  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.  Pray  you.  sit  down; 
For  now  ve  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 


\They  sU  at  tahlt. 
nd  sit,       ' 


PeL.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and 
eat !  [truchio. 

Bap.  Padoa  aiibrds  this  kindness,  son  Pie- 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hot.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word 
were  true.  [widow. 

Pet.  Now.  for  my  life.  Hortensio  fears  his 

Wid.  Then  never  tnist  me.  if  I  be  aleared. 

Pet,  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  yoa 
miss  my  sense : 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeared  of  you. 

Wid.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 

Pet.  Roundly  implied.  [turns  round. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  ? 

Wid,  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me!— How  likes  Hor- 
tensio that  ?  [her  tale. 

Hor.  My  widow  sdys,  thus  she  conoeives 

Pet,  \fTi  well  mended. — Kiss  him  for  that, 
good  widow.  [turns  round  : 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 
I  pra^  YOU.  tdl  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

Wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a 
shrew. 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe  : 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid,  Right,  I  mean  you. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecthig 
you. 

Pet,  To  her.  Kate ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow  1 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put 

Hor,  That's  my  office.  [her  down. 

Pet,  Spoke  like  an  officer :— Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 
[Drinks  to  Hortensio. 

Bap,  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 
folks? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well, 

Bian.  Head  and  butt  t  a  hasty-witted  body 

Would  say.  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and 

horn.  [you  ? 

Vin.  Ay,  mistrcsi  bride,  hath  that  awakon'd 
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Bian.  Ajr,  bat  not  flighted  me ;  theoefore 

I'll  steep  again.  H^egun, 

Pit.  Naj,  tiiat  you  shall  not :  since  you  have 

Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two.       ^bush, 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my 

And  then  poisoe  me  as  you  diuw  your  bow. — 

You  are  welcome  all. 

\Ex€uni  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

PtL  She  hath  prevented  me.— Here,  signior 

Tranio; 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not, 

Therefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his 

grqrbound. 

Which  mns  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

PtL  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  cur- 

ririi.  [yourself: 

Tra.  'Tis  weU,  sir.   that  you  hunted  for 

Tb  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap,  O  ho,  Petruehio !  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Lmc  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hot,  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you 

here? 
Pd.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
Tb  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap,  Now.  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruehio. 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 
Ptt.  WeU,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  as- 


Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 

Aod  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 

To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 

Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Har.  Content.    What  is  the  wager? 

Luc,  Twenty  crowns. 

Ptt.  Twenty  crowns  I 
in  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk  or  hound, 
Bat  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Lmc.  a  hundred  then. 

Htr.  Content. 

Pti.  A  match!  'tis  done. 

Hifr,  WboshaUbegin? 

Uc  That  wiU  I.— 

Gob  BkmdeUo,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  \BxiU 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half.  Bianca  comes. 

Lmc.  I'll  have  no  halves ;   I'U  bear  it  aU 
myself. 

Rt-tnttr  Biondello. 
How  BOW  1  what  news? 

Bian.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pa.  How!  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot 
Is  that  an  answer?  [come! 

Grt.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too  : 

Ptay  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pd.  I  hope,  better.  [wife 

Hot.  Sinah  Biondello.  go  and  entreat  my 
To  oome  to  me  forthvrith.      \Bxit  Biondello. 

Pd,  O  ho  1  entreat  her  I 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hot,  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

fio  vlnt  you  can,  yours  wHI  not  be  entreated. 


Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  Where's  my  wife?  [in  hand  : 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest 
She  will  not  oome ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet,  Worse  and  worse  ;  she  will  not  come  I 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! —        [O  vile. 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  to  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 
Hot.  I  know  her  answer.         Pet,  What  ? 
Nor.  She  will  not.  [end. 

Pet,  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  hoUdame,  here  comes 
Katharina ! 

Reenter  Katharina. 
JCath.  What  is  your  wiU,  sir,  that  you  send 
forme?  [wife? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's 
JCath,  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour 
fire.  [come. 

Pet,  Go.  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands: 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 
[Exit  Katharina. 
Luc,  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a 

wonder. 
Hot,  And  so  it  is :  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and 
quiet  Ufe, 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and 
happy. 
Bap,  Now,  fair  befifdl  thee,  good  Petruehio ! 
The  wager  thou  has(t  won  ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns  ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet,  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet. 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 
Re-^nter  Katharina.  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 
See,  where  she  comes,  and  brings  your  fro- 

ward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not: 
0£f  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pulls  cff  her  cap^  and  throws 

it  dawn. 

Wid.  Lord  !   let  me  never  have  a  cause  to 

Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  1     [sigh, 

Bian.  Fie !   what  a  foolish  duty  call  you 

this? 
Luc,  1  would  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca. 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper- 
time,  [duty. 
Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my 
Pet.   Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these 
head-strong  women                    [bands. 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  hus- 
IVid,  Come,  come,  you're  mocking :   we 

will  have  no  telling. 
Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with 
fVid.  She  shall  not  [her. 
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Pet.  I  say  she  shall  :~aDd  first  begin  with 

her.  [kind  brow ', 

Kath,  Fie,  fie  I  unknit  that  threat' ning  un- 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads : 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable.       [buds 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and 

safe; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience; — 
Too  little- payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish.  suUen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?~ 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  ofikr  war,  where  they  ^ould  kneel  for 

peace; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  ffnd  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 


Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,   and 

snaooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  troubk:  in  the  worUI, 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts^ 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yoiirs» 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  n>oz«. 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frnvm  : 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 
Our  strength  as  weak*  our  weakness  past  oom- 
^      paw.— 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  ane. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  pdease,       [foot : 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  I  —  Come  on. 

and  kiss  me.  Kate.  [shalt  ha't. 

Lnc  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou 

Vin,  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are 

toward. 
Lue,  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  aie 

froward. 
PU,  Come.  Kate,  we'll  to  bed.— 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'TwBS  I  won  the  wager.  [  TV  Lucentio.]  though 

you  hit  the  white ; 
And,  being  a  winner.  God  give  you  good  night  I 
{Exeunt  Petruchk)  and  Kath. 
Hor.  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tam'd  a 

curst  shrew. 
Lmc  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will 
be  tam'd  so.  \Exeuni. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Helena,   a   GtrntUwowian  proUcUd   hj^    the 

Countess. 
A  Wklow  <y^  Florence. 
Diana.  Daughtir  to  the  Widow. 
Violenta,  )  Neighbours  and  FHendi  io  the 
Mariana, )      Widow,  • 


King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rouiilhn, 

Lafeu,  an  old  Lord. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of 'BcrtnBk. 

Several  young  French  Loids,  whj  serve  with 

Bertram  in  the  Florentine  war. 
Steward,  Clown,  and  Page  to  the  Countess  of 

Rousillon. 
Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 

Scene.— />ar//y  in  Fnxiot  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


Lords,  Officers,  SoMiers,  dr'r..  F^vmek  and 
Florentine, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 

Countess's  I^tdace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

Helena,  and  Lafeu. 
Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  ! 
bury  a  second  husband. 


Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  we^  o'er 
my  father's  death  anew :  but  I  miist  attend  his 
majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 
ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  Idqg  a  husband, 
madam  ;— you.  sir,  a  father :  hethat  so  gener- 
ally is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  hdd 
his  virtue  to  you ;  whose  worthiness  would  stir 
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it  np  where  it  wanted,  mthor  than  lack  it 
wlure  there  is  such  abundance. 

Cpmni.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's 
amendment? 

La/.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians, 
madam ;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  per- 
secnted  time  with  hope ;  and  finds  no  other 
advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of 
hope  fay  time. 

ComtU,  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  &• 
ther,  (O.  that  "hadl  '  how  sad  a  passage 
'tis!)  whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his 
honesty ;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have 
made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have 
I^y  for  lack  of  woric.  Would,  for  the  king's 
ake,  be  were  living  !  I  think  it  would  be  the 
death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 


C^mU.  He  was  £unous,  sir.  in  his  profes- 
sion,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so,— Ger- 
ard de  Narbon. 
!  Lc/C  He  «ms  cxcelkat,  indeed,  madam. 
I  the  king  very  latdy  spoke  of  him  admiringly 
I  and  mourain^ :  he  was  skilful  enough  to 
I    bsve  lived  stiU,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up 

gainst  mortality. 
'      Btr.  What  is  it,  mylgood  kml,  the  king 

La/1  A  fistula,  my  lord.        [languishes  of? 

An  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Lgf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was 
Hak  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de 
Nafbon? 

CwmL  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  be- 
fieathed  to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those 
bopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  pro- 
ttiKs:  her  diq;>ositions  she  inherits,  which 
Bake  fair  gifts  fairer ;  for  where  an  unclean 
naad  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  oom- 
■M-~««**'«*«  go  with  pity, — they  are  virtues  and 
tDDton  too :  in  her  the^  are  the  better  for 
tfadr  simpieneis ;  she  denves  her  honesty,  and 
achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf,  Your  commendations,  madam,  get 
from  her  teais. 

CommL  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maklen  can 
RaaoB  her  praise  in.  The  reroembnuioe  of 
ber  fMher  never  approaches  her  heart,  but  the 
granny  of  her  sorrows  takes  ail  livelihood  from 
ber  cbeek.  No  more  of  this,  Helena.— go  to, 
ao  BXHe ;  kst  it  be  nutfaer  thought  you  affect 
a  KRiow,  than  to  have. 

BeL  16o  BOect  a  sonow,  indeed ;  but  I 
have  it  too. 

Ufi  Modeinte  laroeDtatkm  is  the  right  of 
^  dead ;  ezoeasive  grief  the  enemy  to  the 
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fd.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief, 
^eioess  m^ces  it  soon  mortal. 
Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 
Uf.  How  understand  we  that? 
Cnm/.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram  1  and  sue- 
ceoil  thy  father 
Iimattaen,asinshapel  thy  blood  and  virtue 


Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !  Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use  ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key:  be  check'd  for 
silence,  [more  will^ 

But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  heaven 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 

down. 
Fall  on  thy  head  1    Farewell.— My  k>rd. 
'Tis  an  unseason'd  courtier ;  good  my  lord. 
Advise  him. 

La/,  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  k>ve. 

Count,  Heaven  bless  him  !— 

Farewell.  Bertram.  [Exit, 

Ber.  [To  Helena.]  The  best  wishes  that 
can  be  forged  in  your  thought  be  servants  to 
youl  Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your 
mistress,  and  make  much  of  her. 

La/.  Farewell,  pretty  lady :  you  must  hoki 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu* 

HeL  O,  were  that  all— I  think  not  on  my 
father ;  [more 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.  What  was  he  like  ? 
I  have  foigot  him  ?  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone :  there  is  no  living,  none. 
If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star. 
And  think  to  wed  itj  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
Th'  ambition  in  mv  love  thus  plagues  itself : 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.    Twas  pretty,  though  a 

plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  archM  brows,  his  hawking  eyes,  bis  curls. 
In  our  heart's  table, — heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics. — [Enter  ParoUes.] 

Who  comes  here  ? 
One  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his 
And  vet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar,  [sake  ; 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue  s  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft 

we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch. 

Par,  No.  Hel,  And  no. 

Par.  Are  vou  meditating  on  virginity? 

Hel,  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in 
you  :  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is  ene- 
my to  virginity :  How  may  we  barricado  it 
against  him  ? 

Par,  Keep  him  out. 

Hel,  But   he  assails;    and  our  virginity, 
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though  Valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  un- 
fold to  us  some  warlike  resistance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  be- 
fore you,  will  undermine  you.  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity,  from  under- 
miners  and  blowers  up  ! — Is  there  no  militaiy 
policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par,  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up ;  maoy,  in  blowing 
him  down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves 
made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in 
the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  vir- 
ginity. Loss  of  viiginity  is  rational  increase ; 
and  there  was  never  viigin  got,  till  virginity 
was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of,  is 
metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being 
once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found ;  by  being 
ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost :  'tis  too  cold  a  com- 
panion ;  away  with't  1 

HeL  I  will  stand  for 't  a  little,  though  there- 
fore I  die  a  virgin. 

Par,  There's  little  can  be  said  in't;  'tis 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the 
part  of  virginity,  is  to  accuse  your  mothers  ; 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He  that 
hangs  himself  is  a  virgin :  virginity  murders 
itself ;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out 
of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress 
against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much 
like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the  very 
paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  sto- 
mach. Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud, 
idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  in- 
hibited sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  you 
cannot  choose  but  lose  by't :  out  with't !  with- 
in ten  years  it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a 
goodly  increase ;  and  the  principal  itself  not 
much  the  worse  :  away  with't  I 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her 
own  liking? 

Par.  Let  roe  see :  marry,  ill,  to  like  him 
that  ne'er  it  likes.  Tis  a  commodity  that  will 
lose  the  gloss  with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the 
less  worth  :  off  with't,  while  'tis  vendible  ;  an- 
swer the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an  old 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  ;  richlv 
suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the  brooch 
and  the  tooth-pick  which  wear  not  now.  Your 
date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge, 
than  in  your  cheek  :  and  your  virginity,  your 
old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered 
pears. — it  looks  ill,  it  eats  diyly,  marry,  'tis  a 
withered  pear ;  it  was  formerly  better :  many, 
yet  'tis  a  withered  pear :  will  you  anything 
with  it  ? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 


Of  pret^,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms. 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  he — 
I  know  not  what  he  shall :— God  send  him 

wcUl— 
The  court's  a  learning-place ;— and  be  is  one — 

Par,  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  welL— Tis  pity— 

Par.  What's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be-felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes* 
Might  ¥rith  effects  of  them  follow  oar  fnends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;  which 
Returns  us  thanks.  [never 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page,  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for 
you.  {JEaeii, 

Par,  Little  Helen ,  feiewell :  if  I  can  remem- 
ber thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel,  Monsieur  Pftrolles,  you  were  bom  un- 
der a  charitable  star. 

Par,  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel,  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par,  Why  under  Mars? 

Htl,  The  wars  have  so  kept  yoa  under, 
that  you  must  needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think  mther. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  yoa 
fight. 

Par,  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel,  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  i»x>pose3 
the  safety:  but  the  composition,  that  your 
valour  and  fear  makes  in  you.  is  a  virtue  of  a 
good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  welL 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses.  I  cannot 
answer  thee  acutely.  I  will  return  perfect 
courtier ;  in  the  which,  my  instruction  shall 
serve  to  naturalise  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  capable 
of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what 
advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest 
in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance 
makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  ttiou  hast 
leisure,  say  thy  prayers  ;  when  thou  hast  none^ 
remember  thy  iriends  :  get  thee  a  good  hus- 
band, and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee :  so  lare<. 
well.  \MxU. 

Hel,  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  k>ve  so 

high; 
That  makes  me  see.  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  sup- 
pose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be :  who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  kings  disease.— my  project  may  deceive 
me, 
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But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

Scssrm  II. — Paris.     A  Room  in  tht  Ring's 
Palace, 

Fhmriskof comets,  EtUertAe  King  of  Fnnce, 

wnik  liters;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

Xing.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by 
th'ears; 
Have  £oaght  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
Abntvinff  war. 

z  Lffful  So  'tis  reported,  sir.    [cdve  it 

Xing.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible  ;  we  here  re- 
A  certainty,  vondi'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
'VHth  cantioo,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  Q)eedy  aid  ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejodicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  deniaL 

1  Lard.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Appror'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

Xi^.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

Asd  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  fineely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  eidier  part 

3  Lard.  •  It  well  may  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  txpioii. 

Xing.  What's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

I  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  ffood 
Young  Bertram.  [lord, 

Xing.  Youth,  thoubear'st  thy  father's  face  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  wen  compos'd  thee.    Thy  fiaither's  moral 

parts 
Mmt  thou  inherit  too  I  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  dunr  are  your  majesty's. 

Xing.  I  would  1  had  that  corporal  sound- 
ness now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  I  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  tin»e,  and  was 
Dttdpled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
Bm  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 
Tin  tbcir  own  scorn  return  to  them  uimoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour 
So  like  a  courtier ;  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 
His  equal  bad  awak'd  them  ;  and  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  t»d  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 
Hb  toQgue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ;      [him 
And  bow'd  hs  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 
la  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.  Such  a  man 
Mght  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 


Which,  follow'd  weU,  would  demonstrate  them 
But  goers  backward .  [now 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  vour  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech.  [alwajrs  say, 

Xin^.  'Would  I  were  with  himl  He  would 

Sf  ethmks  I  hear  him  now  ;  his  plausive  words 
e  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,)— "Z^/  me  not 

live," — 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out — "Z,«/  menot  five"  quoth  he, 
"  A/ier  my  Jlame  lacks  oil^  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain  ;  whose  judgments 
are  [stancies 

Mere  feathers  of  their  garments  :  whose  con- 
Expire  before  their  fashions :" — this  he  wish'd : 
I,  af^er  mm,  do  after  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolvW  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

a  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you 
first  [is't  count, 

Xing.  I  fiU  a  place.  I  know't. — How  long 
Since  me  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 
Der.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living.  I  would  try  him 
yet;— 
Lend  me  an  arm  ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications': — nature  and  sick- 
ness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.    Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 
Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[Exeunt.    Flourish, 

Scene  III.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess.  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  wiU  now  hear :  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even 
your  content.  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the 
calendar  of  my  past  endeavours  ;  for  then  we 
wound  our  mcdesty,  and  make  foul  the  clear- 
ness of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we 
publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah  :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of 
you.  I  do  not  aU  believe :  'tis  ray  slowness, 
that  I  do  not ;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly  to 
commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make 
such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am 

Count.  Well,  sir.  [a  poor  feUow. 

Clo.  No.  madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am 
poor,  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned  : 
but,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship's  good-wiU  to 
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go  to  the  world,  Isbel,  the  woman,  and  I  will 
do  as  we  xnsnr. 

Count,  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a 

Clo,  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case  and  mine  own.    Senr- 

ice  is  no  heritage :  and  I  think  I-  shall  never 

have  the  blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of 

my  body ;  for  they  say.  bairns  are  blessmgs. 

Count.  Tell  me  the  reason  why  thou  wih 

marry. 
Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I 
am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs 
go,  that  the  devil  drives. 
Count.  \i  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  rea- 
sons, such  as  they  are. 
Count,  May  the  world  know  them  ? 
Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature, 
as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and.  indeed, 
I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent. 
Count.  Thy  marriage,  —  sooner  than  thy 

wickedness. 
Clo.  I  am  outo'  friends,  madam;  and  I 
hope  to  have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 
Count.  Such  friends  are  thy  enemies,  knave. 
Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam,  in  great 
friends ;  for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for 
me,  which  I  am  a-weary  of.  He  that  ears  my 
land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to 
inn  the  crop ;  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he's  my 
drudge :  he  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cher- 
i^er  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  that  cherishes 
my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood ; 
be  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  m^  friend  : 
ergo,  he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If 
men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are, 
there  were  no  fear  in  marriage ;  for  voung 
Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  pa- 
pist, howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  re- 
ligion, their  heads  are  both  one,— they  may 
jowl  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 
Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed 
and  calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam  ,*  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next  way : 

For  /  the  ballad  will  repeat. 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 
Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  I'll  talk  with  you 
more  anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he 
bid  Helen  come  to  you  :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 
Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would 
speak  with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 
Clo.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 
Why  the  Grecians  sackid  Troy  f 
Fond  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  king  Priam's  toy  f 
With  that  she  sighH  as  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 


Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt 
the  song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam; 
which  is  a  purifying  o'  the  song :  would  God 
would  serve  the  worid  so  all  the  year  I  we'd 
find  no  fault  with  the  tythe-woman,  if  I  were 
the  parson :  one  in  ten,  quoth  'a  I  an  we  might 
have  a  good  woman  bom  but  foreveiy  bla^sg 
star,  or  at  an  earthquake,  'twould  mend  the 
lottery  well :  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  out, 
ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as 
I  command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  com- 
mand, and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — ^Though  honestv 
be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will 
wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown'of  a  bi^  heart. — I  am  going,  forsooth : 
the  business  is,  for  Helen  to  come  hither. 

[Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now.  [woman  entirely. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gcntle- 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  fother  bequeathed 
her  to  me  :  and  she  herself,  without  other  ad- 
vantage, ma^  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much 
love  as  she  finds  :  there  is  more  owing  her  than 
is  paid ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she'll 
demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her 
than,  I  think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was. 
and  did  communicate  to  herself,  her  own  words 
to  her  own  ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for 
her,  they  touched  not  any  strange  sense.  Her 
matter  was,  she  loved  vour  son  :  Fortone,  she 
said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  differ- 
ence betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love  no  eod, 
that  would  not  extend  his  might,  onhr  where 
oualities  were  level ;  Diana  no  queen  ofviigins, 
that  would  suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised, 
without  rescue  in  the  nrst  assauh,  or  ransom 
afterward.  This  she  delivered  in  the  most  bit- 
ter touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  ex- 
claim in :  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to 
acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,  in  the  loss  that 
may  happen,  it  concerns  you  somediing  to 
know  it. 

.  Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  ; 
keep  it  to  yourself :  many  mcelihoods  inform- 
ed me  of  this  before,  which  htm^  so  tottering 
in  the  balance,  that  I  could  neither  believe, 
nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave  me  :  stall  this 
in  your  bosom  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  hon- 
est care  :  I  will  speak  with  you  furtt^  anon. 
[£xt/ Steward. 
Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young : 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this 
thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom  ; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in 
youth: 
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Bjr  our  remenibranoes  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  oar  fkults ; — or  then  we  thought 
them  none. 

Enter  H^exoi^ 
Her  e]Fe  is  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  nortf, 

HeL  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

C^amt.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Coumi.  Nay,  a  mother 

Wfar  not  a  mother?  When  I  said,  a  mother. 
Uetbougfat  you  saw  a  seipent :  what's  in  mo- 
ther, [ther . 
That  you  start  at  it  ?    I  say,  I  am  your  mo- 
Aod  put  yon  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombM  mine :  'tis  often  seen. 
Adoptioa   strives  vrith   nature;    and  choice 

breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds  : 
YoQ  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
T«c  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  :— 
God's  n>ercy.  maiden  I  does  it  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  manv-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why? — that  you  are  my  daughter? 

HeL  That  I  am  not. 

Oumt.  I  say.  I  am  your  mother. 

HeL  Pardon,  madam 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
Mr  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
Hb  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  arast  not  be  my  brother. 

CamtU,  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam ;  wouM 

you  were  [ther) 

tSo  that  my  lord,  your  son,  ¥rere  not  my  bro- 

ladeed  my  mother!— or  were  you  both  our 

mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.    Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

CommL  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daugb- 
ter-ia>law :  [mother, 

God  shield,  jrou  mean  it  not  I  daughter,  and 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.  What,  pale  again? 
My  icar  bath  catch'd  vour  fondness :  now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tean'  head :  now  to  all  sense  'tis 

gross, 
Yoa  love  my  son  ;  invention  is  asham'd, 
A^ifast  the  proclamation  of  thy  pa.ssion, 
To  my  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
Bat  leQ  me  then,  'Us  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Coafess  it,  th'  one  to  the  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
Aad  bdlish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  troth  should  be  suspected.  Speak,  is't  so? 
If  it  be  so.  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 
If  k  be  not,  forswear  't :  howe'er,  I  charge 
thee, 


As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me  1 

CounL  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress  f 

Count  Love  you  my  son  ? 

HeL  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

CounL  Go  not  about :   my  love  hath  in't  a 

bond.  [disclose 

Whereof  the  world  takes  note :  come,  come. 

The  state  of  vour  affection ;  for  your  passions 

Have  to  the  mil  appeach'd. 

HeL  Then,  1  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  imto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son : —  pove  : 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so  s  my 
Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him. 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  I  follow  him  not 
Bv  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him, 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.      My  dearest 

madam. 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself. 
Whose  agM  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking. 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love ;  6 !  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose  ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

CounL  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent, — speak 
To  go  to  Paris  ?  [truly, — 

HeL  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

HeL  I  wiU  lell  truth ;    by  grace  itself,  I 
swear.  [tions 

You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescrip- 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty :  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfitirst  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest, 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  rendered  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak.  [of  this  ; 

HeL   My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medidne,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid, 
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He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  bis  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help :  how  shaU  they 

credit 
A  poor  unlearnM  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell'd  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  in't, 

More  than  my  fathei's  skill,  which  was  the 

greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  m^  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  would 

your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  welMost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe' t  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my 
leave,  and  love,  [ings 

Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greet- 
To  those  of  mine  in  court :  I'll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow  ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.~Paris.   A  Room  in  the  King's 
Palaci. 
Flourish.     Enter  King,  vfith  young  Lords 
taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  War;  Ber- 
tram, Parolles,  ait^  Attendants. 

JCing.  Farewell,  young  lord ;  these  warlike 
principles  [farewell  ;— 

Do  not  throw  from  you  .-—and  you,  my  lord. 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  vou ;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'Us  receiv'd, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

I  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 

After  well  enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  vour  grace  in  health.  '  [heart 

King.  No,  no.  it  cannot  be ;   and  yet  my 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.     Farewell,  voung 
Whether  I  Uve  or  die,  be  you  the  sons  [lords  ; 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :  let  higher  Italy 
rrhose  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you 

seek. 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  I  say,  farewell. 

3  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your 
majesty  I  [them  : 

JCing.  Those  girk  of  Italy,  take  heed  of 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve.  [warnings. 

Both  Lords,         Our   hearts   receive   your 


King.    FarewelL — [Retires  to  a  couch.'] — 
Come  hither  to  me.  [behind  us  I 

I  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  jrou  will  stay 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fiEUilt,  the  spark^ 
3  Lord.  O,  'tis  brave  wars  I 

Par.  Most  admirable :   I  have  seen  those 
wars.  [with, 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil 
Too  young,"  and  "  thi  next  year,"  and  '•  'tis 
too  early."  [away  bravely. 

Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  't,  boy,  st»d 
Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a 
smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up.  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with  I   By  heaven !  I'll  steal 
I  Lord,  There's  honour  in  the  theft,  [away. 
Par.  Commit  it,  count, 

a  Lord.  1  am  your  accessary ;  and  so,  fare- 
well. 
Ber.  I  grow  to  jTOU,  and  our  parting  is  a  tor^ 

tured  body. 
I  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 
3  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  1 
Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.   Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
metals :— you  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Spinii,  one  captain  Spurio.  with  his  cicatrice, 
an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ; 
it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it :  say  to 
him,  I  live,  and  observe  his  reports  of  me. 
3  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 
Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  I — 
[Exeunt  Lords.]  What  will  you  do? 
Ber.  Stay;  the  king— "^^m^^  him  rise.] 
Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the 
noble  lords ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  with- 
in the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu :  be  nx>re  ex- 
pressive to  them ;  for  they  wear  themselves  in 
the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do  muster  true  gait, 
eat,  speakj  and  move  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  received  star ;  and  though  the  devil 
lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  m  followed : 
after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  DarewelL 
Ber.  And  I  will  do  sa 
Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
most  sinewy  swordsmen. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 
Enter  Lafeu. 
La/.  [Kneeling.]    Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me 

and  for  my  tidings. 

King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

La/.   Then  here's  a  man  stands,  that  has 

brought  his  pardon.  [mercy  ; 

I  would  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me 

And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand 

^P'  [pate. 

King.  I  would  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy,  for't.  ftis  thus ; 

La/.  Good  faith,  across  :  but,  my  good  lord 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No.  [fox? 

La/i  O,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal 
Yes,  but  you  will,  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
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My  roya]  fox  could  reach  them  :  I  have  seen 

a  medicine 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Qoicken  a  rock«  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple 
Is  poifc-crfiil  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay,   [touch 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in's  hand, 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King,  What  her  is  this  ? 

Z^/T  Why,  doctor  she :   my  lord,  there's 
one  arriv'd,  [honour, 

If  you  will  see  her : — now,  by  my  faith  and 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
la  this  my  light  deli v' ranee,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness:  will  you 
see  her.  [siness  ? 

fFor  that  is  her  demand,)  and  know  her  bu- 
Tbat  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

Kin^.  Sow,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  o£f  thine, 
By  wo«ul'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Lj/:  Nay.  I'll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exii. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever 
prologues. 
Re-enter  Lafeu.  vyiih  Helena. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

Ktmg  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay.  come  your  ways ; 
Tfab  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him  : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like :  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears :  I  am  Cressid's  uncle. 
That  dare  leave  two  together ;  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

MTimg.  Now.  fair  one,  does  your  business 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  •  [follow  us  ? 

Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father ; 
la  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

HeL  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  to- 
wards him ; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.    On's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one, 
Whkrb,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  okl  experience  the  only  darling. 
He  bade  roe  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye,        [so : 
Salier  than  mine  own  two.  more  dear :  I  have 
And,  bearing  jrour  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 

Btt  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 
When  our  most  leamM  doctors  leave  us,  and 
Tlie  ooogr^ated  college  have  concluded 
That  klxNiring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  oar  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 


Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we 
deem.  [pains : 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  .shall  pay  me  for  my 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one  to  ^ar  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd 
grateful :  [I  give, 

Thou  thought  St  to  help  me  ;  and  such  thanks 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live  : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 
•  Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes  ;  great  floods 
have  flown  [dried, 

From  simple  sources;   and  great  seas  have 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been 

denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid ; 
Thypains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid  : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  InspirM  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  'tis  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me.  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  ?  Within  what 
Hop'st  thou  my  cure?  [spac» 

Hel.         The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 
Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  i>ring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring  ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  thev  pass  ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly. 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  dar'st  thou  ventiuv  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  strumj>et's  boldness,  a  divulgM  shame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads  ;   my  maiden's 
name  [tended. 

5?ear'd  otherwise ;    nay,  worse  of  worst  ex- 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessM  spirit 
doth  speak. 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
18 
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In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hd,  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 
And  well  deserv'd:  not  helping,  death's  my  fee; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even? 

King,  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of 
lieaven.  [hand 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  ob- 
serv'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time  ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must. 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to 
trust ;  [rest 

From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on:  but 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest, 
[To  Attendants.]  Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  ! 

— [  To  Helena.]   If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 
{Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.'  Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you 
to  the  height  of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and 
lowly  taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to 
the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court !  why  what  place  make 
you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such 
contempt  ?    But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court : 
he  that  cannot  make  a  leg.  put  off's  cap,  kiss 
his  hand,  and  say  nothing  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip.  nor  cap ;  and  indeed,  such  a  fellow, 
to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court :  but, 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Many,  that's  a  bountiful  answer 
that  fits  all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all 
buttocks, — the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-but- 
tock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 


Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  ques- 
tions? 

Clo.  As  fit  as'  ten  groatsis  for  the  hand  of  an 
attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffeta 
punk,  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,  as  a 
pancake  for  Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for 
May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold 
to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrang- 
ling knave,  as  the  nun's  Up  to  the  friar's 
mouth  ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you.  I  say,  an  answer  of  such 
fitness  for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath 
your  constable,  it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- 
strous size,  that  must  fit  ail  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and 
all  that  belongs  to't.  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a 
courtier :  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could  ; — 
I  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the 
wiser  by  your  answer.  I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you 
a  courtier  ? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  1  there's  a  simple  putting 
off.— More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours, 
that  loves  vou.  [me. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !— Thick,  thick,  spare  not 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of 
this  homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir!— Nay,  put  me  to't,  I 
w.irrant  you.  [think. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  ! — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  '  *  O  Lord,  sir !  "  at  3rour 
whipping,  and  "Spare  not  me?"  Iiuleed. 
your  "  O  Lord,  sir  I  "  is  very  sequent  to  your 
whipping :  you  would  answer  very  well  to  a 
whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in 
my  "O  Lord,  sir  I "  I  see  things  may  serve 
long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
time,  to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir  !— why,  there't  serves  well 
again.  [Helen  this. 

Count.  An  end,  sir :  to  your  business.  Give 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  : 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  you 
imderstand  me  ?  [legs- 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully  :  I  am  there  before  my 

Count.  Haste  you  again. ' 

[Exeunt  several//. 

Scene  III.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  I^feu,  and  I^aroUes. 

La/.  They  say  miracles  are  past ;  and  wc 

have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern 

and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 
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Heooe  is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors  ; 
ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge, 
when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  un- 
known fear. 

Par.  Whv,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  won- 
der that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber,  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  leamM  and  authentic  fel- 

Par,  Right ;  so  I  say.  [lows, — 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par,  Why.  there  'tis  ;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf,  Not  to  be  helped,— 

Par.  Right;  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Laf,  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf,  1  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the 
vorkl. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in 
sbowing,  you  shall  read  it  in — What  do  you 
can  there— 

Laf.  A  showing  of  *a  heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor.  [same. 

Par,  That's  it  I  would  have  said  ;  the  very 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lusder  :  'fore 
OK :  I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that 
■  the  brief  and  the  tediqus  of  it ;  and  he  is  of 
a  most  iacioorous  spirit,  that  will  not  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven— 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power, 
great  transcendence  :  which  should,  indeed, 
grve  us  a  further  use  to  be  made,  than  alone 
the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be— 

Laf  Generally  thankful. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well. — 
Here  comes  the  king. 

Enttr  King.  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Ijistick,  as  the  Dutchman  says:  I'll 
like  a  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in 
my  head :  why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mart  du  vinaif^t !  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf  Tore  God,  I  think  so. 

Kiag.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court 
[EjHt  an  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  : 
Aad  with  this  heUthful  hand,  whose  banish'd 


Tboa  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  coofinnation  of  my  promised  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enttrsevtral  Lords. 
Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful 

parcel 
Of  Doble  bachelois  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
Oer  whom  both  sov' reign  power  and  father's 

voice 
I  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make  ; 
ThoQ  hast  oower  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 


Hel,  To  each  of  jrou  one  fair  and  virtuous 

mistress  [one  I 

Fall,  when  love  please  !— many,  to  each,  but 

Laf.  I'd  give  bay  curtal,  and  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these 
And  writ  as  little  beard.  [bovs*. 

King.  Peruse  them  well. 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen,  [to  health. 

Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king 

All,  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven 
for  you.  [iest, 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  w^th- 
That  I  protest  I  simply  am  a  maid  ; — 
Please  it  vour  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
"  We  blush,  thai  thoushouldst  choose;  but,  be 

refusdy 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever. 
We'll  ne'er  come  there  again," 

King.  Make  choice  ;  and  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hd.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my 

1  Lord,  And  grant  it.  [suit  ? 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir  ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than 
throw  ames-ace  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your 
fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies  : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  I 

a  Lord,  No  better,  if  you  please. 

Hel.  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so,  I  take  my 
leave. 

Laf  Do  all  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were 
sons  of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipp'd  ;  or  I 
would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make 
eunuchs  of.  [hand  should  take  ; 

Hel.  [7>  3  Lord.']  Be  not  afraid  that  I  your 
I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake  : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  :  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  I 

Laf,  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they'll  none 
have  her  :  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  French  ne  er  got  them.  [good, 

Hel,  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf,  There's  one  grape  yet. — I  am  sure,  thy 
father  drank  wine  : — but  if  thou  be'st  not  an 
ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen  ;  I  have  known 
thee  already.  [you  ;  but  I  give 

Hel,  {To  Bertram.]  I  dare  not  say,  I  take 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  guiding  power.— This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her ; 
she's  thy  vdfe.  [your  highness 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege!  I  shall  beseech 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 
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Act  IT. 


King,  Know' St  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me? 

Ber,  Yes,  my  good  lord  ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  whyl  should  marry  her. 

King,  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from 

my  sickly  bed.  [down 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me 

Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  .  I  know  her 

well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  I — Dis- 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever.  [dain 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thon  disdain'st  in  her, 
the  which 
1  can  build  up.  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'dall  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.     If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st. 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  pro- 
ceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vileness  is  so  : 
The  property  by  what  it  is,  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.    She  is  young,  wise,  fair  ; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir ; 
And  these  breed  honour :   that  is  honour's 

scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thrive. 
When  father  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  foregoers  :  the  mere  word's  a  slave, 
Debosh'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy  ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  should  be 

said? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid« 
I  can  create  the  rest ;  virtue  and  she 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour  and  wealth  from 
me.  [do't. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to 
King.  ThouwTong'st  thyself  if  thou  shouldst 
strive  to  choose.  [am  glad  : 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I 
Let  the  rest  go.  [defeat 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake  ;  which  to 
I  must  produce  my  power.     Here,  take  her 

hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert ;  thou  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale,    [know, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam  ;  that  wilt  not 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.     Check  thy  con- 
tempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 


Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power 

claims ; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;   both  my  revenge 

and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.      Speak;    thine 
answer.  [mit 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  sub- 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  when  I  consider 
Wiat  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which 

late 
Was  in  mv  nobler  thotights  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine :  to  whom  I  premise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 
Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the 
king. 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-bom  brief. 
And  be  perform 'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.    As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[i?4r^«/ King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords. 
and  Attendants. 
Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with 
Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ?  [y^o*i, 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make 
his  recantation. 
Par.  Recantation  ! — My  lord  !  my  master ! 
Laf.  Ay  ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak? 
Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood  without   bloody   succeeding.      My 
master  I  [sillon  ? 

Laf  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rou- 
Par.   To  any  count, — to  all    counts, — to 
what  is  man. 

Laf.    To  what   is   count's  man:    count's 
master  is  of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  .satisfy  you, 
you  are  too  old. 

Laf  I  roust  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  roan ; 
to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 
Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  cto,  I  dare  not  do. 
Laf  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to 
be  a  pretty  wise  fellow;  thou  didst  make 
tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass : 
yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee, 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing 
thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  ha\"e 
now  found  thee;  when  I  lose  thee  again.  I  care 
not :  yet  art  thou  eood  for  nothing  but  taking 
up  ;  and  that  thou  rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  an- 
tiquity upon  thee, — 

Laf  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  hasten  thy  triiaJ ;  which  if—  Lord 
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have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen  I  So,  my  good 
window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well :  thy  case- 
ment I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity-  [worthy  of  it. 

La/.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and 
I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  1  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou 
bast  to  pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If 
ever  thou  be'st  bound  in  thyscaif,  and  beaten, 
ihou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy 
bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaint- 
ance with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I 
nay  say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  \Ay  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupport- 
able vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
and  my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am 
past ;  as  1  will  by  thee,  in  what  modon  age 
will  give  me  leave.  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this 
disgrace  off  me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy 
lord  I — ^Well,  1  must  be  patient ;  there  is  no 
fettering  of  authority.  I'll  beat  him,  by  my 
fife,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience, 
an  be  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I'll 
faa\-e  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would 
ha%e  of— I'll  beat  him,— an  if  I  could  but  meet 
him  again  ! 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married  ; 
there  s  news  for  you :  you  have  a  new  mis- 
tress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  : 
be  B  my  good  lord :  whom  I  serve  above  is 
my  mastfT. 

Laf.  Who?  God?  Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that's  thy  master.  Why 
dost  thou  ganer  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ? 
dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  serv- 
ants so?    Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part 
•  here  thy  nose  stands.     By  mine  honour,  if  I 
'       were  but  two  hours  younger,  I'd  beat  thee: 
I       methinksthou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every 
faas  should  beat  thee  :  I  think  thou  wast  cre- 
I       ased  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 
I       my  knxL 

Laf.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy 
for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate ; 
you  are  a  \-agabond.  and  no  true  traveller: 
you  arc  more  saucy  with  lords  and  honoiuable 
personages,  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth 
•ad  virtue  gives  you  commission.  You  are 
aoi  worth  another  word,  else  I'd  call  you 
i        knaTe.    I  kave  you.  {Exit, 

\  Enter  Bertram. 

Per.  Good,  very  good  ;  it  is  so  then  : — ^good, 
very  good;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 


Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  forever ! 

Per.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 

Bar.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I 
I  vrill  not  bed  her.  [have  sworn. 

Par.  What,  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  O  mv  Parolles,  they  have  married  me ! — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more 
merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother:  what 
I  know  not  yet.  [the  import  is 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known.    To  the 
wars,  my  boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home. 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high 

curvet 

Of  Mars' s  fiery  steed.    To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so  :  I'll  send  her  to  my  house. 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :  his  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike  :  war  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par,  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art 
sure  ?  [vise  me. 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  ad- 
I'll  send  her  straight  away  :  to-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound  ;  there 's  noise 

in  it. — ^"Tb  hard : 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that's  marr'd : 

Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go : 

The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush ! 

'tis  so.  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Paris.    Another  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she 
well? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her 
health :  she's  very  meny ;  but  yet  she  is  not 
well :  but  thanks  be  given,  she's  verj-  well, 
and  wants  nothing  i'the  world ;  but  yet  she 
is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail, 
that  she's  not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well  indeed,  but  for 

Hel.  What  two  things  ?  [two  things.' 

Clo,  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly  I  the  other,  that  she's 
in  earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 
Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Par,  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ; 
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and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  stilL — O,  my 
knave,  how  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I 
her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par,  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for 
many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's 
undoing :  to  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to 
know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a 
great  part  of  your  title  ;  which  is  within  a  very 
little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away !  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a 
knave  thou'rt  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou 
'rt  a  knave :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have 
found  thee. 

Clo,  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or 
were  you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir, 
was  profitable  ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find 
in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure,  and  the 
increase  of  laughter. 

Par,  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge. 
But  puts  it  ofif  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is   strew'd 

with  sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbW  time, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy. 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

Hel.  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par,  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave 
o'  the  kmg,  [ceeding. 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  pro- 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he? 

Par.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  pre- 
Attend  his  farther  pleasure.  [sently 

Hel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  wilL 

Par,  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel,  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not 
him  a  soldier.  [proof. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap- 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber,  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true :  I  took 
this  lark  for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very 
great  in  knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

La/.  I  have,  then,  sinned  against  his  expe- 
rience, and  transgressed  against  his  valour; 
and  my  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  1 
cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent.    Here 


he  comes :  I  pray  you«  make  us  friends ;  1  wiU 
pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  [To  Bertram.]   These  things  shall  be 
done,  sir. 

La/.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Par,  Sir? 

La/.  O,  I  know  him  well,  I,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is 
a  good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to  the 

Par.  She  is.  D^ng  ? 

Ber,  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par,  As  you'll  have  her.  [treasure, 

Ber.    I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my 
Given  orders  for  our  horses  ;  and  to-night. 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride. 
End,  ere  I  do  begin. 

La/.  A  good  traveller  is  something  al  the 
latter  end  of  a  dinner  ;  but  one  that  lies  three- 
thirds,  and  uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thou- 
sand nothings  with,  should  be  once  heard,  aud 
thrice  beaten  — God  save  you,  captain. 

Ber,  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my 
lord  and  you,  monsieur? 

Par,  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to 
run  into  my  lord's  displeasure. 

La/.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't, 
boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped 
into  the  custard  ;  and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again, 
rather  than  suffer  question  for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
loni. 

La/.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took 
him  at  his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ; 
and  believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel 
in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his 
clothes ;  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  con- 
sequence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur  :  I 
have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or 
will  deserve  at  my  hand  ;  but  we  must  do  good 
against  evil.  [Exit, 

Par,  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber,  I  think  so. 

Par,  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  com- 
mon speech  [clog. 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.— Here  comes  my 
Enter  Helena. 

Hel,  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from 
you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  bis 
For  present  parting ;  only,  he  desires     [kja\-e 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  1  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular.     Prepai^d  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business :  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsetUed  :  this  drives  me  to  entreat 

you, 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home. 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you ; 
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For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem. 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.  [Giving  a  Utter, '\ 

This  to  my  mother. 
Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you  ;  so, 
I  kave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hil.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Btr.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that 
Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
Whwein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go  : 

My  haste  is  veiy  great :  farewell ;  hie  home. 
Hd.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 
Ber.  Well,  what  wonld  vou  say? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe 
Xor  dare  I  say  'tis  mine,— and  yet  it  is  ; 
I      But.  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  min  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 
Ber,  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel.  Something,  and  scarce  so  much  : — no- 
thing, indeed. —  ['faith,  yes ; — 
!  wcmld  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord  : — 
Sfrangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to 
horse.  [my  lord. 
Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good 
Ber,  [To  Par.]   Where  are  my  other  men, 
monsieur  ?— f  To  Hel.]  Farewell. 

[Exit  Hel 

Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never 

come,  [drum.— 

Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the 

.\way !  and  for  our  flight. 

Par,  Bravely,  coragio  I 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Florence.    A  room  in  the  Duke's 
Palace, 

FUnrish.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  at- 
tended; tJDo  French  Lords,  and  Soldiers. 
Dmke,  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now 
have  you  heard 
Tbe  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war  *, 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let 
Aad  more  thirsts  after.  [forth. 

I  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  tbe  opposer.  [France 

Dnke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin 
Wooki.  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
.^gainst  our  borrowing  prayers. 

1  Lsnd.  Good  my  lord. 

The  icasons  of  our  state  I  caimot  yield, 
Bat  like  a  common  and  an  outvi'aixl  man, 
^^^  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  sdf-anable  motion  :  therefore  dare  not 
^  iriiat  1  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 


Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke,  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord,  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our 
nature, 
TTiat  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.    You  know  your  places 

weU; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell  : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.    [Flourish,    Exeunt, 

Scene  H.— Rousillon.    A  room  in  the 

Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count,  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would 
have  had  it,  save  that  he  comes  not  along  with 
her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to 
be  a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo,  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and 
sing ;  mend  the  ruff,  and  sing ;  ask  questions, 
and  sing ;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a 
man,  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a 
goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count.  [Opening  a  letter."]  Let  me  see  what 
he  writes,  and  when  he  means  to  come. 

Clo,  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was 
at  court :  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the 
country  are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your 
Isbels  o*  the  coun  :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's 
knocked  out.  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old 
man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count,  What  have  we  here? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit, 

Count,  [Reads^  **  I  have  sent  you  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and 
undone  me.  I  have  wedded  lier^  not  bedded 
her  ;  and  sworn  to  make  the  not  eternal.  You 
shall  hear  I  am  run  away  :  know  it  before  the 
report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough  in  the 
worlds  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty 
to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 
Bertram." 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo,  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  with- 
in, between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo,  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so 
soon  as  I  thought  he  would. 

Count,  Why  should  he  be  kill'd? 

Clo,  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I 
hear  he  does :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't  ,* 
that's  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting 
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of  children.     Here  they  come  will  tell  you 

more  :   for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was 

run  away.  {Exit. 

Enter  Helena  and  Gentlemen. 

z  Gen.  Save  you,  good  madam- 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

3  Gen.  Do  not  say  so.  [gentlemen, — 

Count.   TTiink  upon  patience. — ^"Pray  you, 
'  I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto't ; — where  is  my  son,  I 
pray  you  ?  [of  Florence  : 

2  Gen.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thirher  we  bend  again.  [passport. 

Hel.  Look  on  this  letter,  madam  ;  here's  my 
\Reads^^  "  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon 
my  finger,  which  never  shall  dome  off,  ami  show 
me  a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am 
father  to,  then  call  me  husband  :  but  in  such  d 
THEN  /  write  a  NEVER." 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  madam  ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our 

pains. 
Count.  I  pr'ythce,  lady,  have  abetter  cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine. 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety  :  he  was  my  son  ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence 

2  Gen.  Ay,  madam.  fis  he  ? 
Count.                          And  to  be  a  soldier? 
2  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  be- 
lieve't, 

The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  gocd  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

I  Gen.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing 

of  speed. 
Hel.  [Reads  :^  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have 

nothing  tn  France."    'Tis  bitter. 
Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 
Hel,  Ay,  madam. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand. 


Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have 
no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she  ;  'and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.  Who  was  with 
him  ? 

X  Gen.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  ParoUes,  M-as  it  not  ? 

I  Gen.  Ay,  my  good  lady.  he.  [wickedness. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derivM  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

I  Gen.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

Thf*  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much, 


Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I'll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2*  Gen.  We  serve  you,  madam. 

In  that  and  all  your  wonhiest  ai!airs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  court- 
Will  you  draw  near  ?  [esies. 
[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  ttothin^ 
in  France'' 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,   Rousillon,   none   in 

France : 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  exp>o5e 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  non-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I  [thou 

That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers. 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire. 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  move  the  still-piecing  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing ;  do  not  touch  my 

lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  tot ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  ;  better  'twere  , 
I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.    No,  come  thou  home. 

Rousillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holcb  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no.  although 
The  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house,' 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone, 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.    Come,  night ;  end, 

day  1 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away. 

[ExU. 

Scene  in.— Florence.    5^/r /A^  Duke's 
Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Ber- 
tram, Parolles,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers. 
and  others. 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art. 
and  we. 

Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  cre- 

Upon  thy  promising  fortune.  [deoce 

Ber.  Sir.  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 

We'll  strive  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  sake. 

To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 
Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosp'rous  helm. 
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As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Btr.  This  very  day, 

Gfrat  Mars.  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  ; 
Mike  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall 

prove 
A  lover  of  ihy  drum,  hater  of  love.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace, 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Cottmt.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter 
of  her  ?  [done, 

Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has 
By  sending  me  a  letter?    Read  it  again. 

Stew.  \ Reads. "^  **  I  am  Saint  yaques's  pil" 
grim;  thttkergone; 

AwtBiticus  Icve  hath  so  in  me  offended ^ 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upim^ 

With  saintedvaw  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war 

My  dearest  master ^  your  dear  son,  may  hie  : 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  /from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify: 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

f,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends, with  camfingfoes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of 
worth — 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me; 
Whom  f  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her 
mildest  words ! — 
Rmaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much, 
As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  couM  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam  ; 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain.  [writes. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless   this   unworthy  husband?   he   cannot 

thrive,  piear, 

Unless  her  prajrers,  whom  heaven  delights  to 

And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the 

wrath 
Of  greatest  justice.— Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  : 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest 

grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger  : — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 
He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction : — ^provide  this  messen- 
ger :— 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me 
vgeaJt.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  W.— Without  the  walls  ^Florence. 

Enter  a  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana,  Violenta, 

Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach 
the  dty,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service. 

Wid,  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander :  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  dukes  brother.  [A  tucket 
afar  off.]  We  have  lost  our  labour ;  they  are 
gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know 
by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice 
ourselves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana, 
take  heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of 
a  maid  is  her  name  ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich 
as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you 
have  been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  com- 
panion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave  ;  hang  him  !  one 
Parolles :  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  sug- 
gestions for  the  young  earl : — Beware  of  them, 
Diana;  their  promises,  enticements,  oaths, 
tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not 
the  things  they  go  under :  many  a  maid  hath 
been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is,  ex- 
ample, that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  suc- 
cession, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  I  hope  I  need  not  to 
advise  you  farther  ;  but  I  hoj)e  your  own  grace 
will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were 
no  farther  danger  known  but  the  modesty 
which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Wid.  I  hope  so.— {Enter  Helena,  in  the 
dress  of  a  Pilgrim.]    Look,  here  comes  a  pil- 
grim :  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house :  thither 
they  send  one  another  :    I'll  question  her. 
God  save  you,  pilgrim  I 
Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Taques  le  grand. 

Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ?  [port. 

Wid.  Av,  marry,  is't.— [.4  march  afar  off] 
Hark  you  ! 
They  come  this  way.— If  you  will  tarry,  holy 

pilgrim. 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd  ; 
The  rather  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your 
leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of 
That  has  done  worthy  service.  [yours. 
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Act  in. 


Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia,  The  count  Rousillon  :  know  you  such 
a  one? 

Hel,  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly 
His  face  I  know  not.  [of  him : 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 

He's  bravely  taken  here.  He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking :  think  you  it  is  so  ? 

HeL  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know 
his  lady. 

Dia,  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her.  [count, 

HeL  What's  his  name  ? 

I>ia,  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

HeL  O,  I  believe  with  him. 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reservW  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd. 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord.  [she  is, 

Wid,  Ajt,  right ;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly:  this  young  maid  might 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd.  [do  her 

Hel,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed ; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  ann'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 
Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  a  farty  of  t/u 

Florentim  army,  Bertram,  ana  ParoUes. 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come. — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son  ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel,  Which  is  the  Frenchman? 

Dia,  He ; 

That  with  the  p'ume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fel- 
low ; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier  :  is't  not  a  handsome 
gentleman  ? 

HeL  I  like  him  weU. 

Dia.  'Tis  pity  he  is  not  honest :  yond's  that 

same  knave 

rhat  leads  him  to  these  places  :  were  I  his  lady 

I  would  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Hel.  Which  is  he? 

Dia.  That  jackanapes  with  scarfs  :  why  is 
he  melancholy  ? 

HeL  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something : 
look,  he  has  spied  us. 

Wid,  Many,  hang  you  ! 

Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 
{^Exeunt  Bertram,  ParoUes,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 


Wid.  The  troop  is  past.    Come,  pilgrim,  I 
will  bring  you  " 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  cnjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  greatSaintJaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  house. 

HeL  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,   the    charge    and 

thanking 
ShaU  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  wiU  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 
Both,  We'U  take  your  offer  kindly. 

\ExeutU, 

Scene  Vl.—Camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Bertram  and  the  two  French  Lords. 

I  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't : 
let  him  have  his  way. 

a  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hikl- 
ing,  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

I  L^ord,  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in 
him? 

1  Lord,  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he's  a  most 
notable  coward,  in  infinite  and  endless  liar,  an 
hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one 
good  quaUty  worthy  yoiu:  lordship's  entertain- 
ment. 

2  Lord,  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  re- 
posing too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not. 
he  might  at  some  great  and  trusty  business,  in 
a  main  danger,  fail  you. 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular 
action  to  trv  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  hira  fetdi 
off  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently 
undertake  to  do. 

1  Lord,  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will 
suddenly  surprise  him;  such  I  will  have,  whom, 
I  am  sure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy  :  we 
will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so.  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  hira 
to  our  own  tents.  Be  but  your  lordship  pre- 
sent at  the  examination  :  if  he  do  not,  for  the 
promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  com- 
pulsion of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and 
deliver  all  the  intelUgence  in  his  power  against 
you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his 
soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in 
anything. 

2  Lord,  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him 
fetch  off  his  drum  ;  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem 
for't :  when  your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of 
his  success  in't,  and  to  what  metal  this  coun- 
terfeit lump  of  ore  wiU  be  melted,  if  you  give 
him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your 
incUning  cannot  be  removed.— Here  he  oomes. 

Enter  ParoUes. 
I     I  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
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not  the  humour  of  his  design  :  let  him  fetch 
(^his  dram  in  any -hand. 

Ber.  How  now.  monsieur !  this  drum  sticks 
soirly  in  your  disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on't,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  dram. 

Par.  But  a  dram !  Is't  but  a  dram  ?  A 
dnxra  so  lost ! — There  was  excellent  command, 
—to  charge  In  with  our  horse  upon  our  own 
vings,  and  to  rend  ouf  own  soldiers. 

2  Lard.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
command  of  the  service  ;  it  was  a  disaster  of 
»ar  that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  pre- 
vented, if  he  had  been  there  to  command. 

Ber,  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our 
success :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss 
of  that  drum  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par,  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might ;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the 
merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  trae 
aad  exact  performer.  I  would  Jiave  that  drum 
or  another,  or  hicjaut. 

Ber.  Why.  if  you  have  stomach  to't,  mon- 
sieur, if  you  think  your  mystery  in  strata^m 
can  bnng  this  instrament  of  honour  again  into 
its  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the 
enterprise,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt 
for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it, 
the  duke  shall  bioth  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to 
you  what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even 
BO  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under- 
take it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I'll  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will 
pcescntly  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage 
myself  in  my  certainty,  put  mva«lf  into  my 
iBortal  preparation  ;  and.  by  midnight,  look  to 
bear  farther  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bokl  to  acquaint  his  grace 
yoQ  are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be. 
ny  lord ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the 
poKibility  of  thy  sokiiership.  will  subscribe  for 
ibee:    FarewelL 

Par,  I  love  not  many  words.  \ExU. 

I  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water.— 
Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so 
cmfidendv  seems  to  undertake  this  business, 
vhich  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done,  damns  him- 
self to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to 
dot? 

a  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as 
«e  do :  certain  it  is,  that  be  will  steal  himself 
into  a  man's  £avour.  and  for  a  week  escape  a 
Ipcat  deal  of  discoveries ;  but  when  you  find 
kim  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no 
<lenl  at  all  of  thb,  that  so  seriously  he  does 
Address  himself  unto  ? 

I  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with 
tt  invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three 
pr^ibable  lies.    But  we  have  almost  embossed 


him,— you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox.  ere  we  case  him.  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  lord  Lafeu  :  when  his  disguise  and 
he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find 
him  ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

I  Lord.  I  must  go  look  ray  twigs  :  he  shall 
be  caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

I  Lord.  As't  please  your  lordship :  I'll  leave 
you.  \^ExU. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
The  lass  I  spoke  of.  [show  you 

a  Lord.  But  you  say  she's  honest. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her 
but  once. 
And  found  her  wondrous  cold;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send  ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.    She's  a  fair  crea- 
Will  you  go  see  her  ?  [turc  : 

a  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

\Ex€UHt. 

Scene  VII.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the 

Widow's  House. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

HeL  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further. 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fall'n,  I  was 
well  bora,. 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband. 
And  what  to  your  swora  counsel  I  have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid,  I  should  believe  you  : 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  ap- 
You  are  great  in  fortune.  [prove 

Hel,  Take  this  purse  ofgold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.    The  count  he  woos 

your  daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolv'd  to  carry  her  :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand  :  a  ring  the  county  wears. 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  t>ottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  sec  it  lawful,  then  :  it  is  noymore. 
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But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter  ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent :  after  this, 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded  : 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pers^ver. 
That  time  and  pkce,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  un worthiness :  it  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  ;  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hd.  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  lets  about  it.  \Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  \.— Without  the  Florentine  Camp, 

Enter  first  French  Lord,  with  five  or  six 
Soldiers  in  ambush. 

I  Lord,  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by 
this  hedge  comer.  When  you  sally  upon 
him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will  ; 
though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must 
produce  for  an  interpreter. 

I  Sold,  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  inter- 
preter. 

I  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him? 
knows  he  not  thy  voice  ? 

I  Sold.  No.  sir.  I  warrant  you. 

I  Lord.  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast  thou 
to  sp^ik  to  us  again  ? 

I  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

I  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
strangers  i'  the  adversary's  entertainment 
Now,  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring 
languages  ;  therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a 
man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we 
speak  one  to  another  ;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is 
to  know  straight  our  purpose  :  chough's  lan- 
guage, gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you.  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  poli- 
tic. But  couch,  ho !  here  he  comes, — to  be- 
guile two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return 
and  swear  the  lies  he  forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hours 
'twill  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 
[  say  I  have  done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plausive 
invention  that  carries  it :  they  begin  to  smoke 
me ;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool- 
hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars 
before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  th« 
reports  of  my  tongue. 


I  Lord.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that 
e'er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to 
tmdertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not 
ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I 
had  no  such  purpose?  I  must  give  myself 
some  hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit :  yet 
slight  ones  will  not  carry  it ;  they  will  say, 
"  Came  you  off  with  so  little  ?  "  and  great  ones 
I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what  s  the  in- 
stance ?  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  but- 
terwoman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of 
Bajazet's  mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these 
perils. 

I  Lord,  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible  he  should 
know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments 
would  serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my 
Spanish  sword. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to 
say  it  was  in  stratagem. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  'Twould  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the 
window  of  the  citadel - 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  How  deep  ? 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

I  Lord.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would 
scarce  make  that  be  believ^. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the 
enemy's  :  I  would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  [Aside.]  Thou  shalt  hear  one  anon. 

Par,  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's ! 

[Alarum  toitkin, 

I  Lord,     Throca  movousus^   cargo^   cargo, 
cargo. 

All.    Cargo,   cargo,   tnllianda  par  corto, 
cargo,     [  They  seize  and  blind/old  him. 

Par.   O,  ransom,  ransom! — Do  not  hide 
mine  eyes. 

I  Sold.  Boskos  thromuldo  boskos. 

Par,  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos*  regiment ; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me ; 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boshos  vauvado  : 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poni- 
Are  at  thy  bosom.  [ards 

Par.  Oh ! 

I  Sold.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray  !— 

Manka  revania  dulche. 

I  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulckos  volivorco. 

I  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  ^>are  thee 
yet; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
I  To  gather  from  thee :  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
I  Something  to  save  thy  life. 
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Par.  O,  let  me  live ! 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show, 
Thdr  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

I  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

I  Sold,  Acordo  linta : — 

Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  wUh  ParoUes  f^arded. 

X  Lord.  Go.  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and 
my  brother,  [him  muffled 

We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep 
TOl  %re  do  hear  from  them. 

3  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

I  Lord,  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  our- 
Inibrm  on  that.  [selves  :— 

3  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

I  Lord.  Tin  then,  111  keep  him  dark,  and 
safely  kxJc'd.  \jExeunt. 

SC£KS  II. — Florence.    A  Room  in  the 
Widow's  House. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber,  They  told  me  that  your  name  was 
Fontibell. 

DtA.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber,  Titled  goddess ! 

And  worth  it,  with  addition  !    But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  3rou  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Di^.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No : 

My  mother  did  but  duty ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that. 

I  pr'ytbee.  do  not  strive  against  my  vows : 
I  was  compeird  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ky,  so  you  serve  us, 

Tai  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our 

roses.  [selves. 

Yoo  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  our- 

Aad  noock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  I 

Dia.  Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make 
the  truth. 
Bat  the  plain  single  vow.  that  is  vow'd  true. 
WTiat  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
Kit  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  then,  pray 

you,  tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes. 
I  W>vd  you  dearly,  wouW  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  1  will  work  against  him  :  therefore,  your 
oaths 


Are  words  and  poor  conditions  ;  but  unseal'd ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.     Stand  no 

more  off, 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  pers^ver. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a 

scarre,  [ring. 

That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that 

Ber.  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no 
To  give  it  from  me.  [power 

Dia,  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
BequeathM  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring  : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathe  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose  :  thus  ^our  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  III  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber-window : 
I'll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  wiU  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me  : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall 

know  them 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd  : 
And  on  your  nnger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu  till  then  :  then,  fail  not ;  you  have  won 
A  wife  of  me.  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by 
wooing  thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  hea- 
You  may  so  in  the  end. —  [ven  and  me  I 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in's  heart ;  she  says  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths :  he  had  sworn  to  marry 
me  [him 

When  his  wife's  dead ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with 
When  I  am  buried.    Since  Frenchmen  are  so 
Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid  :  [braid. 
Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit. 

Scene  lll.—TAe  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three 

Soldiers. 

1  Ij>rd.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mo- 
ther's letter? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it^n  houi^  since  : 
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there  is  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature  ; 
for,  on  the  reading  it,  he  changed  ahnost  into 
another  man. 

I  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid 
upon  him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and 
so  sweet  a  lady. 

3  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had 
even  tun^  his  bounty  to  sing  happiness  to 
him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let 
it  dwell  darkhr  with  you. 

I  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead, 
and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

3  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle-: 
woman  here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  re- 
nown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the 
spoil  of  her  honour :  he  hath  given  her  his 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in 
the  unchaste  composition. 

I  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion  :  as 
we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we  ! 

3  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as 
in  the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still 
see  them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to 
their  abhorred  ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action 
contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper 
stream  o'erflows  hirpself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us.  to 
be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We 
shall  not  then  have  his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is 
dieted  to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would 
gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomized, 
that  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judg- 
ments, wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this 
counterfeit. 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other.  [these  wars  ? 

I  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of 

3  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 
1  Lord.  Nay,   I  assure  you,  a  peace  con- 
cluded. 

3  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ? 
will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into 
France? 

I  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are 
not  altogether  of  his  council. 

3  Lord.  I-et  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I 
be  a  great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand ;  which  holy 
undertaking,  with  most  austere  sanctimony, 
.she  accomplished ;  and,  there  residing,  the 
tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to 
her  grief ;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath  ;  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

T  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own 
letters ;  which  make  her  story  true,  even  to 
the  point  of  her  death  :  her  death  itself, 
which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say,  is  come, 


— was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the 
place. 

3  Lord,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

I  Lord.  Ay.  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the 
verity.  [glad  of  thb. 

^lj>rd.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he'll  be 

I  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make 
us  comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

3  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other 
times,  we  drown  our  gain  m  tears  !  The  great 
dignity,  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for 
him.  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a 
shame  as  ample. 

I  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
3ram.  good  and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would 
be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not ;  and 
our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not 
cherished  by  our  virtues. — \Enter  a  Servant.] 
— How  now  !  Where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave :  his  lord- 
ship will  next  morning  for  France.  The  duke 
hath  offered  him  letters  of  commendations  to 
the  king. 

3  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  com- 
mend. 

I  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the 
king's  tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now. — 
[Enter  Bertram.]  How  now,  my  lord  1  is't 
not  after  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen 
businesses,  a  month's  length  a-piece.  by  an 
abstract  of  success :  I  have  cong^'d  with  the 
duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried 
a  wife,  mourned  for  her;  writ  to  my  lady 
mother  I  am  returning ;  entertained  my  con- 
voy ;  and  between  these  main  parcels  of 
despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs :  the  last 
was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended 
yet. 

3  Lord,  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty, 
and  this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  re- 
quires ha.ste  of  your  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as 
fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we 
have  this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the 
soldier?  Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit 
model:  he  has  deceived  me.  like  a  double- 
meaning  prophesier. 

2£u>rd.  Bring  him  forth  :  [Exert nt  Soldiers,] 
he  has  sat  i'the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant 
knave. 

Ber.  No  matter  ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it, 
in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  be 
carry  himself? 

I  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already, 
—the  stocks  carry  him.  But.  to  answw  you 
as  you  would  be  understood  ;  he  weeps  Uke  a 
wench  that  had  shed  her  milk  :  he  bath  con- 
fessed himself  to  Morgan,  (whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a  friar,)  from  the  time  of  his  remem- 
brance, to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  set- 
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ting  i'tbe  stocks  :   and  what  think  you  be  hath 
confesed? 

Btr,  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

2  Lord,  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall 
be  read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in't, 
as  I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the 
patience  to  hear  it. 

Reenter  Soldiers  with  ParoUes. 

Btr.  A  plague  upon  him !  muffled  !  he  can 
saiy  nothing  of  me  :  hush,  hush  I  \ossa, 

I  Lord.   Hoodman  comes  ! — Porto  iartar- 

I  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures  :  what  will 
yon  say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without 
OQQstiaint :  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can 
ay  no  more. 

I  Sold,  Bosko  chimurcho. 

I  Lord,  Boblibindo  chicurmttrco, 

I  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general.— Our 
general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask 
yoaoat  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

I  Sold,  "  First,  demand  of  him  ham  many 
korse  the  duJU  is  strong,"  What  say  you  to 
that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  ;  but  very  weak 
ind  unserviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered, 
and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon 
my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

I  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  Do :  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how 
and  which  way  you  will.  [slave  is  this  1 

Ber,  All's  one  to  him.    What  a  past-saving 

I  Lord,   [Apart.]   You  are  deceived,   my 

lord:  this  is  monsieur  ParoUes,  the  gallant 

militarist,  (that  was  his  own  phrase,)  that  had 

the  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his 

'■    scaif,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his 

I    dagger. 

a  Lord,  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for 
keeping  his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can 
bave  everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel 
neatly. 

I  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — 
I  will  say  true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — 
for  m  speak  truth. 

I  Lord,  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 
I      Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,  in  the 
I    nature  he  delivers  it. 
I       Par,  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

X  Sold,  Well,  that's  set  down. 
I       Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir  :  a  truth's  a 
trmh,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

I  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength 
tkeyare  a-foot,"    What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  1  were  to  live  this 
pKscnt  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see  : 
Spuno,  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  Sebastian,  so 
Bany ;  Corambus,  so  many ;  Jaques,  so 
•^any;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and 
OratH,  two  hundred  fifty  each ;  mine  own 
Ottpany,  Chitopher,  Vaumond,  Bentii,   two 

wied  fifty  each :  so  that  the  muster-file, 


rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which 
dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cas- 
socks, lest  they  shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber,  [Apart.]  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

I  Lord.  [Apart.]  Nothing,  but  let  him  have 
thanks. — Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and 
what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

I  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down.  "  You  shall 
demand  of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumain 
be  ithe  camp,  a  Frenehman  ;  what  his  reput- 
ation is  with  the  duke;  what  his  valour, 
honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars  ;  or  whether 
he  thinks  it  were  not  possible,  with  well-weigh- 
ing sums  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt." 
What  say  you  to  this?  what  do  you  know  of 
it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the 
particular  of  the  interrogatories:  demand  them 
singly. 

I  Sold,  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain? 

Par.    I    know  him :    he  was  a  botcher's 
'prentice  in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whip- 
ped for  getting  the  sheriffs  fool  with  child,  a 
dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay. 
[Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger, 

Ber.  Nav,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands  ; 
though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the 
next  tile  that  falls.  [Florence's  camp? 

I  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

I  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me :  we 
shall  hear  of  vour  lordship  anon.  [duke  ? 

I  Sold.   What  is  his  reputation  with  the 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but 
a  poor  officer  of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this 
other  day  to  turn  him  out  o'  the  band  :  I  think 
I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

I  Sold.  Marry,  we  11  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know  ; 
either  it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the 
duke's  other  letters,  In  my  tent. 

I  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper :  shall  I 
read  it  to  you  ? 

Par,  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

iLord.  Excellently. 

I  Sold.  "  Dian,  the  count*  s  a  fool,  and  full 
of  gold," — 

Par,  That  is  not  the  dike's  letter,  sir  ;  that 
is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in 
Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the 
allurement  of  one  count  Rousillon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy,  but  for  all  that,  very  ruttish  :  I  pray 
you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

I  Sold.  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very 
honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid  ;  for  I  knew 
the  young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  las- 
civious lx)y.  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and 
devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber,  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue  1 

I  Sold.  "  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him 
drop  gold,  and  take  it; 
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AfUr  he  scores^  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made;  match,  and 
well  make  it; 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts^  take  it  before; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  null  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss: 
For  count  of  this,  the  counts  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 
Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in's  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the 
manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a 
cat,  and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

I  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's 
looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case  !  not  that  I 
am  afraid  to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being 
many,  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of 
nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'the 
stocks,  or  anvwhere,  so  I  may  live. 

I  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you 
confess  freely  ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this 
captain  Dumain :  you  have  answered  to  his 
reputation  with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour  : 
what  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal, 'sir,  an  egg  out  of  a 
cloister  :  for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  paral- 
lels Nessus  :  he  professes  not  keeping  of 
oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he  is  stronger  than 
Hercules  :  he  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility, 
that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool: 
drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be 
swine-drunk  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little 
harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but 
they  know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in 
straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of 
his  honesty  :  he  has  everything  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have  ;  what  an  honest  man 
should  have,  he  has  notlfing. 

X  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ? 
a  pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more 
a  cat. 

I  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in 
war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before 
the  English  tragedians, — to  belie  him  I  will 
not.— and  more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ; 
except,  in  that  country,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end. 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  hies :  I  would 
do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain. 

Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far, 
that  the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him,  he's  a  cat  still. 

I  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor 
price,  I  need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt 
him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  decu  he  will  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of 


it ;  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and 
a  perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. 

I  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumain? 

a  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

I  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  alto- 
gether so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but 
greater  a  great  deal  in  evil :  he  excels  his 
brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed 
one  of  the  best  that  is  ;  in  a  retreat  he  out- 
runs any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has 
the  cramp. 

I  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  yoa 
undertake  to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
Rousillon. 

I  Sold,  m  whisper  with  the  general,  and 
know  his  pleasure. 

Par.  I'll  no  more  drumming  ;  a  plague  of 
all  dnmis  I  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and 
to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious 
young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run  into  this 
danger :  yet,  who  would  have  suspected  an 
ambush  where  I  was  taken  ? 

I  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you 
must  die :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so 
traitorously  discovered  the  secrets  of  your 
army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of 
men  very  nobly  held,  can  ser\'e  the  world  for 
no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  must  die. — 
Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir,  let  me  livp,  or  let  me  see 
my  death ! 

I  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave 
of  all  your  friends.  [Unmujling  him."]  So, 
look  about  you  :  know  you  any  here? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

a  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

I  Lord,  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

a  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to 
my  lord  Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

I  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  oae  a 
copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  be- 
half of  the  count  Rousillon?  an  I  were  not  a 
very  coward,  I'd  compel  it  of  you :  but  fare 
you  well.  [Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  ^rv. 

I  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain  ;  all  but 
your  scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

I  Sold,  If  you  could  find  out  a  country 
where  but  women  were,  that  had  received  so 
much  shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent 
nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir ;  I  am  for  France 
too  :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit, 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were 
great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this.  Captain  I'll  be  no  more : 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simplv  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a 

braggart. 
Let  him  fear  this :  for  it  will  come  tc  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
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Rust,  sword  !  cool,  blushes !  and  P^ixolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !    being   fool'd,  by  foolery 

thrive  1 
There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
rU  after  them.  \^Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Florence.    A  Room  in  tfu 

Widow's  HouH. 

£«/rr  Helena,  Widow,  an^  Diana. 

Hel,  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wpong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
SbaU  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis 

heedful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Tune  was  I  did  him  a  desir&d  office, 
Dear  almost  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 
Tbrough  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep 
I  forth. 

And  answer,  thanlcs  :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles ;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.  You  must  know, 
I  am  supposM  dead  :  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home  :  where,  heaven 

aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 
We'U  be  before  our  welcome. 

Wid,  Gentle  madam. 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hd.  Nor  you,  mistress. 

Efcr  a  friend,   whose  thoughts  more  truly 
labour  [heaven 

To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not,  but 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughtei's 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive  [dower, 
And  helper  to  a  husband.  But.  O  strange  men  1 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they 

hate. 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  coxen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night  I  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — ^You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions,  yet  must  suffer 
Saaething  in  my  behalf. 

l>ia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upoa  your  will  to  suffer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

Bot,  with  the  word,  (the  time  will  bring  on 

sommer, 
Wben  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
Aad  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.    We  must  away  : 
Our  vaggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  : 
A&'s  wdl  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine's  the 


^^Hbate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— -Rousillon.   A  Room  in  the 

Countess's  Mansion. 
Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Gown. 
Uf.  No.  no.  no,  your  son  was  misled  with 
a  nipt-taifeta  fellow  there,  whose  villainous 


saffron  would  have  made  all  the  unl^ked  and 
doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour  :  your 
daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour, 
and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by 
the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee 
I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him  I  It 
was  the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentle- 
woman, that  ever  nature  bad  praise  for  creat- 
ing :  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost 
me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could 
not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

La/.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady  : 
we  mav  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light 
on  such  another  herb. 

do.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjo- 
ram of  the  salad,  or,  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

La/.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave  : 
they  are  nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir  ;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 

La/  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,— a 
knave,  or  a  fool?  [knave,  at  a  man's. 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a 

La/  Your  distinction,    [and  do  his  service. 

Clo,  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife, 

La/  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service, 
indeed.  [sir,  to  do  her  service. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble. 

Laf.  I  will  subscril^  for  thee,  thou  art  both 

Clo.  At  your  servk;e.  [knave  and  fool. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

La/  Who's  that  ?  a  Frenchman  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name ; 
but  his  phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France, 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that  ?         [than  there. 

Cio.  The  Black  Prince,  sir ;  alias,  the 
prince  of  darkness ;  alias,  the  devil. 

La/  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give 
thee  not  this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  mas- 
ter thou  talkest  of ;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that 
always  loved  a  great  Are  ;  and  the  master  I 
speax  of,  ever  keeps  a  good  Are.  But,  sure, 
he  is  the  prince  of  the  world  ;  let  his  nobility 
remain  in's  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with 
the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little 
for  pomp,  to  enter:  some  that  humble  them- 
selves, may ;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill 
and  tender,  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery 
way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the 
great  fire. 

La/  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-wearyof 
thee  ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I 
would  not  fall  out  with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  : 
let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any 
tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jade's  tricks,  wbidi  are  their  own 
right  by  the  law  of  nature.  [Exit, 

•  La/  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.     My  lord,  that's  gone. 
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made  himself  much  sport  out  of  him  :  fay  bis 
authority  be  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is 
a  patent  for  his  sauciness  ;  and,  indeed,  be 
has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf.  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss.  And 
I  was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the 
good  lady's  death,  and  that  my  lord,  vour 
son,  was  upon  bis  return  home,  I  moved  the 
king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gractoiu  re- 
membrance, did  first  propose:  his  highness 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it ;  and,  to  stop  up 
the  displeasure  be  hath  conceived  against 
your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does 
your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Couni.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord  ; 
and  I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Mar- 
seilles, of  as  able  body  as  when  he  ntmibered 
thirty  ;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am 
deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelligence  hath 
seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall 
see  him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son 
will  be  here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your 
lordship  to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet 
together. 

Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what 
manners  I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honour- 
able privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  \xAA 
charter ;  but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 
Reenter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face :  whether 
there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  no,  the  velvet 
knows  ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet :  his 
left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half, 
but  his  right  ch«^k  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a 
good  livery  of  honour ;  so  belike  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  fiace. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Ch.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with 
delicate  fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers, 
which  bow  the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Marseilles.    A  Street. 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 
Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and 

night,  [it : 

Must  wear  your  spirits  low ;  we  cannot  help 

But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights 

as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  afiairs, 


Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 

As  nothing  can  unroot  you. — In  happy  time  ; 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer. 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  ytxi, 

Gent.  And  you.  [sir. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there.  [France. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
fiairn  [neas ; 

From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  good- 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occa- 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by.  I  put  you  to  [sions. 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  wiU  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king  ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  yea  have 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Bel.  Not  here,  sir? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed  : 

He  hence  remov'd  ktst  night,  and  with  more 
Than  is  his  use.  [haste 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hel.  Alls  well  that  ends  well  yet.  [unfit.— 
Though  times  seem  so  adverse,  and  means 
I  do  beseech  you.  whither  is  he  gone? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Kousallon  ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you.  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 

thank'd,  [again  :— 

Whateer   falls   more. — We  must    to   horse 

Go,  go,  prON'ide.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Rousillon.     The  inner  Court  of 

the  Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  1  have  ere  now,  sir,  been 
better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  fami- 
liarity with  fresher  clothes ;  but  1  am  now. 
sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell 
somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  slut> 
tish,  if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest 
of :  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's 
buttering.     Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose, 
sir  ;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir.  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I 
wll  stop  my  nose  ;  or  against  any  man's 
metaphor.     Pr'ythee  get  thee  farther. 

Par,  'Pnj  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Fob  !  pr'ythee,  stand  away  ;  a  paper 
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from  fo'rtnne's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  noble- 
man!   Look,  here  he  comes  lumself. 

Enter  Laliea. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's 

cat,  (but  not  a  mosk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into 

the  onclean  fish-pond  of  her  displeasure,  and, 

as  be  sajrs,  is  muddied  withal :   pray  you,  sir. 

I  tte  the  carp  as  you  may ;  for  he  looks  like  a 

I  poor,  decayed,   ingenious,    foolish,    rascally 

knave.     I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of 

I  Qoofort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  \^Exii. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune 
hath  craelly  scratched. 

La/.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ? 
'tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein 
have  you  played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that 
ihe  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a 
good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive 
king  milder  her  ?  There's  a  quart  d'ecu  for 
yni;  let  the  justices  make  you  and  fortune 
friends ;  I  am  for  other  business,  [single  word. 

Par,  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 

Laf.  Yott  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come, 
you  shall  ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Li^.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. — 
Coa  my  passion  t  give  me  your  hand  :— bow 
does  yoor  drum  ?  [that  found  me. 

Par.  O.  my  good  lord  1  you  were  the  first 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  1  and  I  was  the  first 
that  lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in 
some  grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put 
upon  me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and 
the  devil  ?  one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the 
other  brings  thee  out.  [Trumpets  sound.'] 
The  king's  coming  ;  I  know  by  his  trumpets. 
—Sirrah,  enquire  further  after  me:  I  had 
talk  of  you  laist  night :  though  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat ;  go  to,  follow,  j 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt. 

ScKN£  III.->Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the 
Countess's  Palace. 

Phnerish,    Enter  King,  Countess.  Lafeu, 
Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our 
esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  vour  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'Tis  past,  my  liege  ; 

And  I  beseech  yovLi  majesty  to  make  it 
^^at12^al  rebellion  done  i'  the  blaze  of  yo^th  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  loo  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'eihears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Thoogb  ray  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Lif.  "    This  I  must  say,— 

^t  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — ^the  young  lord 
^  to  his  m^ty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady,   I 


Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took 

captive ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scorned  to 
Humbly  call'd  mistress.  [serve, 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him 

hither ; 
We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :— let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  Incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach. 
A  stranger,  no  offender  ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall  my  liege.    [Exit. 

King.  What  says  he  to   your  daughter? 
have  you  spoke  ?  [highness. 

Laf,  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 

Ktng.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have 
That  set  him  high  in  fame,     [letters  sent  me, 
Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

Kmg.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season. 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once :  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou 
The  time  is  fair  again.  [forth, 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames, 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

K^ing.  All  is  whole  : 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consuraM  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Ehirst  make  too  t>old  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour  ; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stol'n  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  thence  it  came. 
That  she  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom 

myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores 
away  [too  late, 

From  the  great  compt :  but  love  that  comes 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone.    Our  rash 

faults 
Make  trivial  price  of'serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
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Act  V. 


Our  own  love,  waking,  cries  to  see  what's 

done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet,  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget 
her.  [lin : 

Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maud- 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we'll 

stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 
Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear 
heaven,  bless  I 
Or.  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease  ! 
La/»  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's 
name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come.— -[Ber.  gives  Laf. 

a  ring,"]    By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 
Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for 
mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it 
I  bade  her.  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood  [Helen, 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.  Had  you  that  craft  to 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ?  [reave  her 
Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Caunt,  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 
La/.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord ;  she  never 
saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :   noble  she  was,  and 

thought 
I  stood  ingag'd  :  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd. 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  me- 
dicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas 

Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.    Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  en- 
forcement [surety. 
You  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger. 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  ne\'er  come,)  or  sent  it  us 


Upon  her  great  disaster. 
Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King,  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine 
nonour. 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.    If  it  should 
prove  [so ; — 

That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — ^'twill  not  pMxwc 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  ber 

deadly. 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  dose 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 
[Guards  seiz6  BertraiD. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — ^Away  with 
We'll  sift  this  matter  further.  [him  ! 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.         [Exit  giuxmUd, 
King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinJungs. 

Enter  the  gentle  Astringer. 
Gent.  Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  kiKyw 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine,         [noi : 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.    I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  aiMl  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  ber 
With  an  importing  visage ;  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  [^Reads."]  **  Upon  his  many  proiestO' 
tions  to  marry  me  when  his  wife  was  dead,  / 
blush  to  say  it,  he  won  nu.  Now  is  the  count 
Rousillon  a  widower :  his  vows  are  forfeited 
to  me,  and  my  honour  s  paid  to  him.  He  stele 
from  Florence,  taking  n4>  leave,  and  I  follow 
him  to  his  country  for  justice  :  grant  it  me,  O 
king!  in  you  it  best  lies;  otherwise  a  sedui^er 
flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capulet." 
Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fiair. 
and  toll  for  this  :  I'll  none  of  him. 
King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on 
thee,  Lafeu,  [suitors : 

To  bring  forth  this  discovery.  —  Seek  these 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

\Exeunt  the  gentle  Astringer,  and  some 
Attendants. 
I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 
Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Re-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 
King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  hkhi- 
sters  to  you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lord- 
Yet  you  desire  to  many. —  [ship, 
Re-enter  the  gentle  Astringer,  with  Widow 
and  Diana. 

What  woman's  that? 
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Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Deri?W  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 
Mj  salt,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know. 
And  therefore  know  how  Dar  1  may  be  pitied. 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and 
honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring : 
Aod  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King,  Come  hither,  count:  do  you  know 
these  women  ? 

BiT.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
Bat  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  me 
fairther?  [wife? 

DitL  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 

Sir,  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 
^Dia.  If  you  shall  many, 

Yoa  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are 

mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me, 
Qdier  both  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Bertram.]  Your  reputation  comes 
too  short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  hus- 
band for  her. 

Bir.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 

creature.  [your  highness 

Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh'd  with :    let 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 

Tlum  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir.  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them 
in  to  friend, 
TiH  your  deeds  gain  them  :  fiairer  prove  your 

honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia,  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

Am/.  What  say  st  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord  ; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.   He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;   if  I 
were  so. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price: 
Do  not  believe  him  :  O,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one: 

Cauuf.        He  blushes,  and  'tis  it : 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  g^m 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.  Tms  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

Aiat/.  Methought  you  said 

Yoa  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia,  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name's  ParoUes. 

Im^.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

Aij^.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[£xU  an  Attendant. 

Btr.  What  of  him? 

He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 


With  all  the  spots  of  the  world  tax'd  and  de- 

bosh'd  : 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  anything? 

A7M/f.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours  ? 

Ber.  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is.  I  lik'd 
her. 
And  boarded  her  fthe  wanton  way  of  youth  : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  nstraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  infinite  cunning,  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia,  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  have  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber,  I  have  it  not. 

JiTing'.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia,  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

/iTittg,  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was 
his  of  late.  [bed. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a- 

A!f Mtr.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw 
Out  of  a  casement.  [it  him 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

ICittg.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather 
starts  you.— 

Enter  P^uolles. 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Dia.  Av,  my  lord. 

/Cing.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I 

charge  you, 

Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  tyour  master, 

(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep 

off,)  fyou? 

By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master 
hath  been  an  honourable  gentleman :  tricks 
he  hath  had  in  him.  which  gentlemen  have. 

/iTin^.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he 
love  this  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  but  how? 

/Cing.  How,  I  pray  you? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 

/Cing.  How  is  that  ?  floves  a  woman  ? 

Par,  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

/Cing.  As  thou  art  knave,  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  ma- 
jesty's command. 

La/.  He  is  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a 
naughty  orator. 

Dia.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  mar- 
riage? 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  ^>eak. 
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ALVS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Ady. 


King,    But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou 
Icnowest  ? 

Par,  Yes.  so  please  your  majesty.  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  I  said ;  but  mom  than  that, 
he  loved  her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for 
her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of 
furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that 
credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of 
their  going  to  bed ;  and  of  other  motions,  as 
promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which 
would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak  of ;  therefore 
I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King,  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless 
.  thou  canst  say  they  are  married :  but  thou  art 
too  fine   in  thy  evidence ;    therefore   stand 
aside. — 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours? 

Dia,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Kin^,  Where  did  you  buy  it ;  or  who  gave 
It  you  ?  fbuy  it. 

Dia,  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  laid  not 

King,  Who  lent  it  you? 

Dia,  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

Kutg,  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  ? 

Dia,  I  found  it  not. 

King,  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these 

How  could  you  give  it  him  ?  [ways. 

Dia,  I  never  gave  it  him. 

La/.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ; 
she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine;   I  gave  it  his 
first  wife.  [I  know. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught 

King,  Take  her  away;  I  do  not  like  her 

now ; 

To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 

Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this 

Thou  diest  within  this  hour.  [ring, 

I>ia,  111  never  tell  you. 

King,  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  ru  put  in  bail  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  cus- 
tomer. 

Dia,  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King,  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  aU 
this  while  ?  [guilty  : 

Dia.   Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not 
He  knows  lam  no  makl,  and  he'll  swear  to't; 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  bv  my  life  I 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 
[Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears :  to  prison 
with  her. 

Dia,  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bait — [Exit 
Widow.]    Stay,  royal  sir ; 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  ibr. 


And  be  shall  surety  me.  But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself, 
Thot^h  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit 

him: 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  . 

kick: 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One  that's  dead  is  qufck : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Rt-tnter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King,  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  ejres  ? 
Is't  real  that  I  see? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord  ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Btr,  Both,  both :  O,  pankm ! 

Hel.  O  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this 
maid,  [ring ; 

I  found  you  wondrous  ktod.  There  is  your 
And,  look  you,  here's  jroar  letter ;  this  h  says  : 
"  W ken  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  bv  me  with  child,  6v."  This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won? 

Ber.  If  she.  my  liege,  can  make  me  know 
this  clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly,      [true, 

Hel.    If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  un- 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  jroti  t — 
O  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions ;  I  shall  weep 
anon — [To  Parolles.]  Good  Tom  Drum,  lend 
me  a  handkerchief :  so.  I  thank  thee :  wait  on 
me  home,  I'll  make  sport  with  thee :  let  thy 
courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  ftory 
know. 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
[To  Diana.]   If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncrop- 
pM  flower.  [dower ; 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  IH  pay  thy 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid, 
Thou  kept  st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.— 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  or  less. 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Flonrisk. 
The  kings  a  beggar^  now  the  play  is  dont: 
Ail  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  toon, 
Tkatyou  express  content:  wkick  roe  wiHfay, 
IVitk  strife  to  please  yom,  day  exceeding  amy : 
Ours  be  your  patience  tken^  and  yours  our 

parts  ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  Mrr 
kearts,  [SmeMmt. 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT :   OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


T    Orgao,  Dukt  of  TXtfnai, 

Sebastian,  a  young  Ge/ttUmam,  BrotAer  to 
Viola. 
,     Antonio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

^^°^'  \  GtmtiemM  attending  on  tJUDnke, 

Sir  Toby  Belch.  Uncle  to  OUvia. 
Sir  Anchew  Agne-cheek. 


Malvolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 
^^']  slants  U,Om^ 

Olivia,  a  rich  Countess, 
Viola,  in  lave  with  the  Duhe. 
Mozia,  Olivia's  Waiting-^woman. 

Lords,   Priests.  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians, 
and  other  Attendants. 


Scene,— ^  City  in  Illyria ;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT  I. 

SCE2CE  \,—An  Apartment  in  the  Duhes 
Palace, 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Loids ;  Musicians 
attending, 

Duke.  Tf  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Grre  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. — 
That  strain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall ; 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour.  —  Enough ;  no 

more : 
'Trs  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 
0  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  ! 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Reodveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there* 
Of  what  validitj  and  pitch  soe'er, 
Bat  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  minute  1  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  akme  is  high^antasticaL 

Cur,  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why.  flo  t  do.  the  noblest  that  I  have : 
0,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Metbooght  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence ; 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  htto  a  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — 

^ir/lpr  Valentine. 
How  now !  what  news  from  her  ? 

Va^  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  ad- 
mitted \ 
Bnt  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : 
The  dement  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat. 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
Bat.  Qke  a  cknsttess,  she  will  veilM  walk. 
.\nd  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eyenofTending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep 
And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance,      [fresh 


Duhe,  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine 

frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  k>ve  but  to  a  brother. 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  go4den  shaft 
Hath  kiU'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  suixriied  and 

aU'd 
(Her  sweet  perfection)  with  one  self-king  I— 
Away  before  roe  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with 

boweis.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  U.r— The  Sea-coast, 
Enter  Viola,  Captain,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this? 

Caf,  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vto.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance,  he  is  not  drown'd :— what  think 
you  sailors?  [sav'd. 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were 

Vio,  O  my  poor  brother!  and  so  perchance 
may  he  be.  [with  chance, 

^  Cap.  True,  madam  :  and.  to  comfort  you 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split,  [you, 
When  you,  and  tliose  poor  number  sav'd  with 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat.  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  ixril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the 

practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  h'v'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back. 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there's  gold : 
Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope. 
Whereto  thv  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.    Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and 
bom 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  veiy  place. 

Vio,  Who  governs  here? 
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TWELFTH-NIGHT;  OR,   IVHAT  YOU  WILL, 


Act  I. 


Caf,  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vto.  What  is  his  name? 

Cap,  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name 
He  was  a  bachelor  then.  [him  : 

Cap,  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late  ; 
For  but  a  month  af  o  I  went  from  hence. 
And  then  'twas  fresh  in  mtumur  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  iair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap,  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a 
count  [leaving  her 

That   died  some  twelvemonth   smce;    then 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died  :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  sav,  she  hath  abjiu^d  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio,  O  that  I  serv'd  that  lady ; 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is ! 

Cap,  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fjedr  behaviour  in  thee,  cap- 
tain ;  [wall 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  host  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously,) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am  ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  bexx>me 
The  form  of  my  intent.    I'll  serve  this  duke  ; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  a  eunuch  to  him : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  softs  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wt. 

Cap,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll 

be :  [not  see ! 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes 

Vio,  I  thank  thee :  lead  me  on.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To,  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure 
care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must 
come  in  earlier  o'  nights  :  your  cousin,  my 
lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To,  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself 
within  the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine !  I'll  confine  myself  no 
finer  than  I  am :  these  clothes  are  good 
enough  to  drink  in  ;  and  so  be  these  boots 
too  ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves 
in  their  own  straps. 

Mar,  That  quafiing  and  drinking  will  undo 


you :  I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ; 
and  of  a  foolish  knight,  that  you  brought  in 
one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-check  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  lUyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats 
a  year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  yeai  in  all 
these  ducats  :  he's  a  very  fool,  and  aprodigaL 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you'U  say  so  I  he  plays  o' 
the  viol-de-gamboys,  and  speUcs  three  or  four 
languages  word  for  word  without  book,  and 
hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural : 
for,  besides  that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quar- 
reller  ;  and,  but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  cow- 
ard to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling, 
'tis  thought  among  the  prudent  he  woukl 
quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels 
and  substractors  that  say  so  of  him.  Who  are 
they? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he's  dnmk 
nightly  in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  nieoe : 
I'll  drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage 
in  my  throat,  and  drink  in  lUyria.  He's  a 
coward,  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece,  till  his  brains  turn  o'the  toe  like  a 
parish  top.  What,  wench  I  Castilianovulgo: 
for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 
Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  And,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  how  now,  Sir 
Toby  Belch? 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar,  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that  ? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire 
better  acquaintance. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Good  mbtress  Mary  Accost, — 

^{>  To.  You  mistake,  knight :  accost,  is, 
front  her,  board  her,  woo  her.  assail  her. 

Sir  And,  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  under- 
take her  in  this  company.  Is  that  the  mean- 
ing of  accost  ? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  her  part  so.  Sir  An- 
drew, would  thou  mightst  never  dnw  swocd 
again? 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress.  I  wouM 
I  might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady, 
do  you  think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have  ;  and 
here's  my  hand. 

Mar,  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free  :  I  pray  you. 
brine  your  hand  to  the  butteiy-bar,  and  let  it 
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Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  ?  what's 
jfoor  metaphor? 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Why,  I  think  so  :  I  am  not  such 
an  ass.  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But 
vfaafs  your  jest? 

Mar,  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar,  Ay.  sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers' 
ends :  marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am 
bairen.  \ExU. 

Sir  To,  O  knight  I  thou  lackest  a  cup  of 
Guarjr :  when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And,  Never  in  your  life,  I  think  ;  un- 
less 3rou  see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks 
soiaetimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian, 
!  or  an  ordinary  man  has :  but  I  am  a  great 
eater  of  b^,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to 
my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And,  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear 
it    ni  ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourqitoi,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  Sspourquoi  f  do,  or  not  do? 
I  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the 
tottgnes.  that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and 
bear-baiting  :  O,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts  I 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
liead  of  hair.  [my  hair  ? 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended 

Sir  To.  Past  question :  for  thou  seest  it 
v31  not  curt  by  nature.  [does't  not  ? 

Sir  And*  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough. 

Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
distaff;  and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take 
thee  between  her  legs,  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  Sir 
Toby :  your  niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or  if  she 
be  it's  four  to  one  she'll  none  of  me :  the  count 
himself,  here  hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count :  she'll  not 
match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate, 
fans,  nor  wit ;  I  have  heard  her  swear  it. 
Tnt.  dicre's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And,  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  lam 
a  felkw  o*  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  ; 
I  deligfat  in  masks  and  revels  sometimes  alto- 
ptber.  [knight  ? 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws. 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever 
be  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters  ;  and 
yet  I  win  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galli- 
snl.kxught? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick, 
Bmply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ? 
vbeiefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
^an}  are  they  like  to  ^e  dust,  like  mistress 
MaQ's  picture  ?  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galfiard«  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ? 
%veiywaIkshouklbeajig:  I  would  not  so 


much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink-a-pace. 
What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in  ?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  con- 
stitution of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the 
star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  in- 
different well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock.  Shall 
we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we 
not  bom  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  :  that's  sides  and  hearts. 

Sir  To,  No,  sir  ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let 
me  see  thee  caper :  ha  I  higher  :  ha.  ha  !— 
excellent !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— i^n  Apartment  in  the  Duke's 
Palace, 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  to- 
waxds  you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much 
advanosd  :  he  hath  known  you  but  three  days, 
and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my 
negligence,  that  you  call  in  question  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  love :  is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in 
his  favours  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.   I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 
Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario?  ho ! 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Duke,  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thouknow'st  no  less  but  all;  I  have  un- 

clasp'd 

To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto 

her : 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at -her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixkd  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio,  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow. 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,    and  leap   all   dvil 
bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofit^  return. 

Vio,  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,   my  lord, 
what  then  ?  [love. 

Duke.  O,   then  unfold  the  passion  of  my 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith: 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious-;  thy  small 

pipe 

Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound ; 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair  :— some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best. 
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When  least  in  company  : — prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio,  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady :  \Asid€\  yet,  a  baiful  strife  I 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House, 
Enter  Maria  and  Qown. 

Mar,  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
been,  or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a 
bristle  may  enter  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  ray  lady 
will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo,  Let  her  hang  me  :  he  that  is  well  hanged 
in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

CJo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer :  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  tear  no  ^o- 
lours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  yon  be  bold 
to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo,  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that 
have  it ;  and  those  thiat  are  fools,  let  them  use 
their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so 
long  absent :  or,  to  be  turned  away ;  is  not 
that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage  ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer 
bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on 
two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  brdak,  the  other  will  hold ; 
or,  if  both  breajc,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Ch.  Apt,  in  good  faith  ;  very  apt.  Well, 
go  thy  way  ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking, 
thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any 
In  lUyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that 
Here  comes  my  lady  :  make  your  excuse  wise- 
ly, you  were  best.  [^Exit. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 
fooling  !  Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee, 
do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I 
lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man  :  for  what 
says  Quinapalus?  Better  a  witty  fool  than  a 
foolish  wit.    God  bless  thee,  lady. 

on.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?  Take  away 
the  lady. 

OIL  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool ;  I'll  no  more 
of  you  :  besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and 
good  counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool 
drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry:  bid  the  dis- 
honest man  mend  himself ;  if  he  mend,  be  is 
no  longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the 
botcher  mend  him  :  anything  that's  mended 
is  but  patched :  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but 


patched  with  sin  ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but 
patched  with  virtue  :  if  that  this  simple  syUo- 
gism  will  serve,  so ;  if  it  will  not,  what  remedy? 
As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity,  so 
beauty's  a  flower. — ^The  lady  bade  take  away 
the  fool:  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her away« 

Oli.  Sir.  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! — 
Lady^  cucullus  nonfacit  monachum  ;  that's  as 
much  to  say,  as,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove 

OIL  Can  you  do  it?  [youafooL 

Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

OIL  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechise  you  for  if,  madoaoa : 
good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OIL  Well,  sir.  for  want  of  other  idleness,  111 
bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good. madonna,  why  moumest  thou? 

OIL  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OIL  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven.  fooL 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  moum  for 
your  brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — Take 
away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

OIL  What  think  you  of  this  fool.  MalvoUor 
doth  he  not  mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes,  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of 
death  shake  him ;  infirmity,  that  decays  the 
wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fooL 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity, 
for  the  better  increasing  your  folly  I  Sir  Toby 
will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no  fox  ;  but  he  wiU 
not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  tliat  you  are  no 

OIL  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ?  ffool. 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight 
in  such  a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down 
ihe  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no 
more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now,  he's 
out  of  his  guard  already ;  unless  you  laugh 
and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I 
protest.  I  take  these  wise  men.  that  crow  so  at 
these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  ibols' 
zanies. 

OIL  O.  yon  are  sick  of  self-love.  Malvolk)» 
and  taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be 
generous,  guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is 
to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts,  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets :  there  is  no  slander  in  an 
allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail : 
nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man.  though 
he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing, 
for  thou  speakest  well  of  fools ! 
Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young 
gentleman  much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OIL  From  the  count  Orsino.  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam  :  'tis  a  fair  yoong 
man,  and  well  attended. 

OIL  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsnKuu 

OIL  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you  ;  he  speaks 
nothing  but  madman:  fie  on  bimlT/:jviy 
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Maria.]  Go  you,  MalvoUo :  if  it  be  a  suit  from 
the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home  ;  what 
yoa  will;  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Malvolio.]  Now 
you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and 
people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoken  for  us,  madonna,  as 
if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool ;  whose  skull 
Jove  cram  with  brains  I  for  here  be  comes,  one 
of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak/f<i  mater. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Bekh. 

OH,  By  mine  honour,  iialf  drunk. — ^Whatis 
he  at  the  gate,  cousin? 

Sir  To,  A  gentleman. 

OIL  A  gentleman  t  what  goitleman? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here — a  plague  o' 
those  pickle^herrings  I — ^how  now,  sot ! 

Clo,  Good  Sir  Toby,— 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so 
cariy  by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To,  Lechery  I  I  defy  lechery.  There's 
one  at  the  gate. 

Clo,  Ay,  marry,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I 
caze  not;  give  me  £uth,  say  L  Well,  it's  all 
one.  [Exit. 

OJi.  What's  a  drunken  man  tike,  fool  7 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  ^  fool,  and  a  mad- 
man :  one  draught  above  beat  makes  him  a 
fool:  thesooond  madshim ;  and  a  third  drowns 
bisL 

OIL  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let 
hire  sit  o'  my  ooz  ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree 
of  drink,  be  s  drowned  :  go.  look  after  him. 

Clo,  He  is  but  mad  yet.  madonna ;  and  the 
fool  shall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit, 

Re-^nter  MalvoUo. 

Mai,  Madam,  yond'  youn^  fellow  swean  he 
win  neak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  ; 
be  takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and 
tberefore  cones  to  speak  with  yon :  1  told  him 
yoQ  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknow- 
ledge of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak 
with  yoo.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady  ?  he's 
fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so;  and  he  says,  he'll 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sherifTs  post,  and  be 
the  siq>porter  to  a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with 

on.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  [you. 

Mai,  Why.  of  mankind. 

Oli.  What  nuinner  of  man  ? 

MaL  Of  very  ill  manner;  he'll  speak  with 
yon.  will  you,  or  no. 

Oli,  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  7 

Mai.  Not  yet  okl  enough  for  a  man,  nor 
yooag  enough  for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before 
'tis  a  peasood,  or  a  codling  when  'tis  almost 
so  apple :  'tis  with  him  e'en  standing  water, 
between  boy  and  man.*  He  is  very  well-fe- 
vomed.  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one 
vookl  think,  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out 
of  him.  [woman. 

OU.  Let  him  approach  :  call  in  my  gentle- 

MaL  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.    [Exit, 


Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli,  Give  me  my  veil :  oome,  throw  it  o'er 
my  face. 
Well  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 
Enter  Vio\au 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house, 
which  is  she  ?  [Your  will  ? 

Oli,  Speak  to  me ;  I  shall  answer  for  her. 

Via,  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatch- 
able  beauty, — I  pray  you  tell  me  if  this  be  the 
lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would 
be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  besides 
that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  con  it  Good  beauties,  let  me 
sustain  no  scorn ;  I  am  very  oomptible,  even 
to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oli,  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio,  I  can  sa^ little  more  than  I  have  stndied, 
and  that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good 
gentle  one.  give  me  modest  assurance  if  you  be 
the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in 
my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vio,  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by 
the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that 
I  play.    Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  mjrself.  I  am. 

Vio,  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  yon  do 
usurp  yourself ;  for,  what  is  yours  to  bestow, 
is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my 
commission  :  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in  your 
praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  mes- 
sage. 

Oli,  Come  to  what  is  important  in't :  I  for- 
give you  the  praise.  [and  'tis  poetical. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it ; 

Oli,  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  :  I  pray 
you,  keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my 
gates  ;  and  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to 
wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be 
not  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have  reason,  be 
brief :  'ds  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to 
make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue.        [way. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your 

Vic,  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here 
a  little  longer. — Some  mollification  for  your 
giant,  sweet  lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli,  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to 
deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful. 
Speak  your  office. 

Vio,  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war.  no  taxation  of  homage :  I 
hokl  the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  words  are  as 
full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you? 
what  would  you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appear'd  in  me, 
have  I  learn'd  from  my  entertainment.  What 
I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maid- 
enhead :  to  your  ears,  divinity ;  to  any  other's, 
profanation. 

OIL  Give  us  the  place  alone  :  we  vrill  hear 
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this  divinity.  [Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is 

Kt(7.  Most  sweet  lady. —  [your  text? 

on.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much 
may  be  said  of  it.    Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Via.  In  Orsino's  bosom.  [bosom  ? 

OH.  In  his  bosom  !   In  what  chapter  of  his 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first 
of  his  heart.  fyou  no  more  to  say  ? 

Oh.  O.  I  have  read  it :  it  is  heresy.    Have 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

OH.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to. negotiate  with  my  face?  you  are  now 
out  of  your  text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain, 
and  show  you  the  picture.  [UttveiHng.]  Look 
you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  as  this  presents  :  is't 
not  well  done  ? 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OH.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir ;  'twU  endure  wind 
and  weather.  [white 

Vic.  Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  worid  no  copy. 

OH.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  I 
will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  : 
.it  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and 
utensil  labelled  to  my  will :  as.  item,  two  lips, 
indifferent  red  ;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  with  lids 
.  to  them  ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so 
forth.    Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise  me  ? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are  ;  you  are  too 
proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  !  [crown'd 

OH.  How  does  he  love  roe  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of 

fire.  [not  love  him  ; 

OH.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind  ;  I  can- 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd.  free,  leam'd,  and  val- 
iant ; 
And,  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master  s  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense ; 
I  would  not  understand  it. 
OH.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemnW  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 


But  you  should  pity  me  1 
OH,  You  might  do  much. 


Qxirentage? 
What  is 


your 


Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is 
I  am  a  gentletnan.  [fj-ell  : 

OH.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him  :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.    Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains :  spend  this  for  roc. 
Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your 
purse: 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall 

love  ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty. 

lExit. 
OH.  "  What  is  your  parentage  ?*' 
"  Adove  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
lam  a  gentleman."— V\\  be  sworn  thou  art; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and 
.  spirit,  [soft,  soft ! 

Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon  -.—not  too  fast  :— 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man.— How  now! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be.— 
What  ho,  Malvolio  !— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 
Mai,  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OH.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I'm  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  fort.  Hie  thee,  MalvoUo. 
Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  {^Exit. 

OH.  I  do  I  know  not  what ;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so ! 

[ExU. 


KCl  II. 


Scene  l.-— The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  norwOI  you 
not  that  I  go  with  you  ? 

Seb  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine 
darkly  over  me :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate 
might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours ;  therefore,  I 
shall  crave  of  you  your  leave,  that  I  may  bear 
my  evils  alone :  it  were  a  bad  recompense  for 
your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  yon 
are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir ;  my  detenninate  voyage 
is  mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you 
so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will 
not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  Keep  in ; 
therefore,  it  charges  me  in  manners  the  rather 
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to  express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me  then, 
Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called 
Roderigo:  My  iather  was  that  Sebastian  of 
Messaline,  whom  I  know  you  have  he^uxi  of. 
He  kft  bdiind  him  rayseli  and  a  sister,  both 
bora  in  an  hour:  if  the  heavens  had  been 
pleased,  would  we  had  so  ended  I  but  you,  sir, 
altered  that ;  for  some  hour  before  you  took 
me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my  sister 
drowned. 

Ant,  Alas,  the  day  I 

Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she 
mach  resembled  me,  was  yet  of  many  account- 
ed beautiful ;  but,  though  I  could  not,  with 
sach  esdmable  wonder,  over-far  believe  that, 
yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her, — she 
bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair. 
She  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water, 
though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant,  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertain- 
ment, [bte  I 

Seb,  O  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trou- 

Ant,  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love, 
let  me  be  your  servant. 

SA.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have 
done,  that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recover- 
ed, desre  it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once  :  my 
bosom  is  full  of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet  so 
near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that,  upon 
the  least  occasion  more,  mine  eyes  will  tell 
iales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  coimt  Orsini's 
coort;  fisiTewell.  \Exit, 

Ant,  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsini's  court,  [thee  1 
Else  would  I  veiy  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But.  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II.— ^  Strut, 
Enter  Viola ;  Vi^so^o  follcwing, 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the 
countess  Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arrived  but  hither. 

hial.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir :  you 
pight  have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken 
it  away  younelf.  She  adds,  moreover,  that 
you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate  as- 
sorance  she  will  none  of  him  :  and  one  thing 
niore,— -that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come 
again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord's  taking  of  this :  receive  it  so.  [it. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me ;  I'll  none  of 
^Ii/.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to 
ha ;  and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned : 
if  it  be  worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your 
ejfc :  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  \Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means 

thishdy?  [her! 

Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd 

She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much, 


That  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her 

tongue,  ' 

For  she  dki  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure  ;  the  cunning  of  ner  pas- 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger.      [sion 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man  :— if  it  be  so,— as  'tis,— 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see.  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does- much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ! 
For,  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?    My  master  loves  her 

dearly; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this?    As  I  am  roan, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman, — now  alas  the  day  ! — 
What  thrifdess  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  I 

0  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'untie.        [Exit, 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Tobv  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

Sir  To,  Approach.  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be 
a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes  ;  and 
diluculo  surgere,  thou  knowest, — 

Sir  And,  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not ; 
but  I  know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an 
unfilled  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and 
to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early :  so  that,  to  go  to 
bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes. 
Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say  ;  but,  I  think, 
it  rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To,  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  there- 
fore eat  and  drink.— Marian,  I  say  !— a  stoop 
of  wine  I 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'faith. 
Enter  Clown. 

Cio.  How  now,  my  hearts  I  Did  you  never 
see  the  picture  of  we  three  ?  [catch. 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a 

Sir  And,  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  ex- 
cellent breast  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings 

1  had  such  a  leg.  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to 
sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in 
very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou 
spokest  of  Pigrogromitus.  of  the  Vapians  pass- 
ing the  equinoctial  of  Queubus :  'twas  very 
good,  i'faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy 
leman:  hadst  it? 

Clo.  1  did  impeticos  thy  gratility  ;  for  Mal- 
volio's  nose  is  no  whipstock :  my  lady  has  a 
white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle- 
ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  I  Why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.    Now,  a  song. 
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Sir  To.  Come  on  ;  there  is  sixpence  for 
you  :  let's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too :  if 
one  knight  give  a—  [of  good  life  ? 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-'song,  or  a  song 

Sir  To.  A  love-song»  a  love-song. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 
Clo.  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  t 
Ot  stay  and  hear;  your  true  love's  coming. 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  : 
Trip  no  farther,  pretty  sweeting; 
youmeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 
Every  wise  mans  son  doth  know. 
Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  fiaith. 
Sir  To.  Good. 
Clo.   What  is  love  f  'tis  not  hereafter ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

Whafs  to  come  is  still  unsure: 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty ; 

Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty. 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath.  [knight. 

Sir  And.   Very  sweet  and  contagious, 

faith. 
Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
contagion.  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin 
dance  indeed?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl 
in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of 
one  weaver :  shall  we  do  that? 

Sir  And.   An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :    1 

am  dog  at  a  catch.  [catch  well. 

Clo.    By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs   will 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.    Let  our  catch  be, 

*'Thou  knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave, "  knight  ? 
I  shall  be  constrain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave, 
knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  con- 
strain'd one  to  call  me  knave.    Begin,  fool : 
it  begins,  "  Hold  thy  p^u»." 
Ch.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 
Sir  And.  Good,  i'faith.    Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Mana. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep 

here  1     If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her 

steward.  Malvolio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out 

(tf  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady's  a  Catalan,  we  are  poli- 
ticians ;  Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey.  and 
"Three  merry  men  be  we."  Am  not  I  con- 
sanguineous ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly- 
valley,  lady  I  [Singing,]  *'  There  dwelt  a  man 
in  Babylon,  lady,  lady ! "  ffooling. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knif^ht's  in  admirable 
Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be 
disposed,  and  so  do  I  too ;  he  does  it  with  a 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  [Singing.]  "  O,  the  twelfth  day  of 
December,'  — 
Mar.  For  the  love  o*  God,  peace  I 


Enter  Malvolio. 
Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what 
are  you?  Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor 
honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this  time 
of  night?  Do  ye  make  an  ale-house  of  my 
lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coders' 
catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons, 
nor  time,  in  vou  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir.  in  our 
catches.    Sneck-up ! 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you. 
My  lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  jthough  she 
harbours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing 
allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  bouse;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very 
willing  to  bid  you  fareweU. 

Sir   To.    "Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  ! 
must  needs  begone." 
Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 
Clo.  "  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  aimost 
Mai.  Is'tevenso?  [done." 

Sir  To.  "But  I  will  never  die" 
Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 
Mai.  This  is  mudi  credit  to  you. 
Sir  To.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go  f" 
Clo.  ••  What  an  if  you  do  f"  [notK 

Sir  To.  *•  Shall  I  hid  him  go,  and  sfare 
Clo.  "  O/  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  mot. 
Sir  To.  Out  o'  time,  sir?  ye  lie. — Art  any 
more  than  a  steward  ?    Dost  thou  think,  be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous^  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes.  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall 
be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'thc  right — Go.  sir.  nib 
your  chain  with  crumbs. — A  stoop  of  wine, 
Maria  1 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prised  my  lady's 
favour  at  anything  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule : 
she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 
Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man's  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to 
the  field,  and  then  to  break  promise  with  him, 
and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do't,  knight :  I'll  write  thee  a 
challenge ;  or  I'll  deliver'  thy  indignatk>n  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to- 
night :  since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to- 
day with  my  lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet. 
For  monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with  him : 
if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword.  and  make 
him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have 
wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :  I  know. 
I  can  do  it.  [something  of  him. 

Sir  To.    Possess  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us 
Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of 
puritan.  [like  a  dog ! 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that.  Id  beat  him 
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Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan  ?  thy  ex- 
quisite reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  t, 
but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any 
thing  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser ;  an  affcc- 
tioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swaths :  the  best  persuaded 
of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  ex- 
cdtendcs,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all 
that  k)ok  on  him  love  him  ;  and  on  that  vice 
in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to 

5i>  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  [work. 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
q)istles  of  love  ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  expr^sure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feel- 
ingly personated  :  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady,  your  niece ;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we 
can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose,  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
thoa  milt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
2&d  that  she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of 
thttcdoor. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  now,  would  make 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not.  [him  an  ass. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable  ! 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know 
oyplijr^c  will  work  with  him:  I  will  plant 
TW  two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where 
he  shall  find  the  letter :  observe  his  construc- 
tion of  it  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream 
on  the  event.     Farewell. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Pcnthesilea. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
that  adores  me  :  what  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Lets  to  bed,  knight.— Thou  hadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I 
an  a  foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou 
hast  her  not  i'the  end,  call  me  cut. 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take 
it  how  you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come ;  I'll  go  bum  some 
ack.  'tis  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now :  come, 
fasight;  come,  knight.  [Exeunt. 

SCEHE  Vi^An  Apartnuut  in  thi  Duke's 
Patau. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others. 
Ouke.  Give  me  some  music :— now,  good 
morrow,  friends: — 
?^ow,  good  Cesario.  but  that  piece  of  song. 
'Hat  ok]  and  antique  song,  we  heard  last 

night; 
Methoagbt  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; 


More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-pacM  times : 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lord- 
ship, that  should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste.  the  jester,  my  lord  ;  a  fool,  that 
the  lady  Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in  : 
he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke,  Seek  him  out: — and  play  the  tune 
the  while.  [Exit  Curio.     Music. 

Come  hither,  boy  :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love. 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me  ; 
For  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are, 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly  : 

My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thiue 

eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Vio,  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  t^ee,  then.    What 
years,  i'faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.   Too  old,  by  heaven:    let  still  the 
woman  take 
An  ekler  than  herself ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  caimot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flo«ver 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so. 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow  ! 
Re-enter  Curio  with  Clown. 

Duke.  O,  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had 
last  night. — 
Mark  it,  Cesario  ;  it  is  old  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread 

with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke,  Ay  ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [Music. 

SONG. 

C/o.      Come  away,  come  away,  death. 
And  in  sad  cyfress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  aivay,  Jty  away,  breath  ; 
J  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruet  maid. 
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My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew^ 

O.prefare  it  I 
My  part  ofatath  no  one  so  true 

Did  share  it. 

Not  aJUwer,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there,  be  strewn  ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 

thrown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  mygrave. 
To  weep  there/ 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains.  [ing,  sir. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir  ;  I  take  pleasure  in  sing- 

Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid, 
one  time  or  another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ; 
and  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 
taffeta,  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal  I — I  would 
have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that 
their  business  might  be  everything,  and  their 
intent  everywhere ;  for  that's  it,  that  always 
makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing. — Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Duke,  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond*  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  ;  [her. 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune  ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in.  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer  d. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  gr«it  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so ;  must  she  not,  then,  be  an- 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides    [swer'd  ? 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  :  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio,  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ?     [may  owe  : 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  %        And  what's  her  history  ? 


Vio,  A  blank,   my  lord.    She  never  tdd 
her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in 

thought ; 
And.  with  a  green  and  yeUow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.    Was  not  this  love  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but,  in- 
deed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will :  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 
Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my 
boy  ?  [house, 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's 
And  all  the  brothers  too  ; — and  yet  I  know  not. 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke,  ■     Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To,  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come  :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with 
melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thoii  not  be  glad  to  have 
the  niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by 
some  notable  shame  ? 

Fab,  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he 
brought  me  out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about 
a  t>ear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear 
again  ;  and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue  \-^ 
shall  we  not.  Sir  Andrew  ?  [lives. 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  oar 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain.--[£«- 
ter  Maria.]  How  now,  my  nettle  of  India ! 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree; 
Malvolio's  coming  down  this  walk:  he  has 
been  yonder  i'  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to 
his  own  shadow  this  half-hour  :  observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for  I  know  this  letter 
vdll  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close, 
in  the  name  of  jesting !  [The  men  hide  them- 
selves,^  Lie  thou  there  ;  [Throws  dawn  a  let- 
terj]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be 
caught  with  tickling.  [Exit. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tis  but  fortune  ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria 
once  told  me  she  did  affect  me :  and  I  have 
heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that  shouM  she 
fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  re- 
spect than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.  What 
should  I  think  on't  ? 

Sir  To.  Here's  an  over-weening  rogue ! 

Fab.  O,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a 
rare  turkey-cock  of  him :  how  he  jets  under 
his  advanced  plumes ! 

Sir  And,  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue ! 
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Sir  To.  Peace  !   I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio,— 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Sir  And,  Pistol  him.  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace  ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for  t ;  the  lady  of 
rhc  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  ward- 

SirAmL  Fie  on  him,  Jerebel !  [robe. 

Fa^.  O,  peace  I  now  he's  deeply  in  :  look 
how  imagination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to 
her.  sitting  in  my  state, —  [the  eye ! 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branched  velvet  gown  ;  having  come  from  a 
day-bed.  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping,— 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

fa^.  O.  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state  ; 
aadaftera  demure  travel  of  regard,— telling 
tbetn  1  know  my  place,  as  I  would  they  should 
do  thdis,— to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby,— 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  I 

Fa^.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  I  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him  :  I  frown  the  while  ; 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 
with  some  rich  jcweU  Toby  approaches; 
oourt'sies  there  to  me, — 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fat.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us 
vith  cars,  yet  peace  ! 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quench- 
ini^my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard 
of  control — 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a 
blow  o*  the  lips  then  ? 

Mai.  Saying,  **  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes, 
km/in^  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  pre- 
rege/rve  of  speech  ;  " — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.  **  Vou  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab !  [of  our  plot. 

Fai.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 

MaL  "  Besides t  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  time  with  a  foolish  knight," — 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  Sir  Andrew," —         [me  fool. 

Sir  And.  I  knew  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call 

Mai.  [takes  up  the  letter.]  What  employ- 
ment have  we  here  ? 

Fai.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O.  peace  I  and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  reading  aloud  to  him  ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand  : 
thae  be  her  very  Cs,  her  U's,  and  her  T's ; 
and  thos  makes  she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in 
oootempc  of  question,  her  hand,    [why  that— 

Sir  And.  Her  Cs.  her  Us,  and  her  Ts : 

Mai,  [Reads']  "  To  the  unknown  beloved , 
tkis  and  my  good  wishes  /"  her  very  phrases  !— 
Bjr  your  leave,  wax. — Soft ! — ^and  the  impress- 
w«  her  Lucrece.  with  which  she  uses  to  seal  : 
ts  mj  lady.   'To  whom  should  thia  be  ? 


Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [/^eads.]    ' '  ^ove  knows  /  love  : 
But  WM  f 
Lips  do  not  move  ; 
No  man  must  know." 

No  man  must  know." — What  follows?  the 
number's  altered  !— "  No  man  must  know  :" — 
if  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  ! 

Sir  To.  Many,  hang  thee,  brock  !   [adore; 

Mai.  [Reads.]  *'  /  may  command  where  I 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  : 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fai.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai  "  M,  O,  A,  /,  doth  sway  my  life," — 
Nay,  but  tirst,  let  me  see, — let  me  see,— let 
me  see.  [him  ! 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel 
checks  at  it  i 

Mai.  "I  may  command  where  I  adored 
Why,  she  may  command  me  :  I  serve  her ;  she 
is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  for- 
mal capacity:  there  is  no  obstruction  in 
this:— and  the  end,— what  should  that  al- 
phabetical position  portend  ?  if  I  could  make 
that  resemble  sonlething  in  me,— Softly !— M, 
O,  A,  I,—  [a  cold  scent. 

Sir  To.  O,  ay,  make  up  that : — he  is  now  at 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this, 
though  it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox.         [my  name. 

Mai.  M, — Malvolio ; — M, — why,  that  begins 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out  ? 
the  cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M, — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy 
in  the  sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation  : 
A  should  follow,  but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make 
him  cry,  O ! 

Mai.  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you, 
you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels, 
than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I ; — this  simulation  is  not  as 
the  former :— and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  Uttle,  it 
would  bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters 
are  in  mv  name.  *  Soft !  here  follows  prose, — 
[Reads.]  *'  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve. 
In  my  stars  I  am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid 
of  greatness  :  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  Thy  fates  xypen  their  hands;  let  thy 
blood  and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure 
thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy 
humble  slough,  and  afpear  fresh.  Be  opposite 
with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants  ;  let  thy 
tongue  tan^  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself 
into  the  truk  of  singularity  :  she  thus  advises 
thee,  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  com- 
mended  thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see 
thee  ever  cross-gartered  :  I  say,  remember.  Gi 
to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desires t  to  be  so  ;  if 
ao 
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not,  let  me  see  thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow^ 
of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch  Fortune's 
fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter  serv' 
ices  with  thee, 

The  Fortunate  Unhappy:' 
Daylight  and  champain  discovers  not  more  : 
this  is  open.  I  will  be  proud.  I  will  read  po- 
litic authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby.  I  will  wash 
off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point-device 
the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to 
let  imagination  jade  me ;  for  every  reason  ex- 
cites to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did 
commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered  ;  and  in  this 
she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and,  with  a 
kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of 
her  liking.  I  thank  m^  stars,  I  am  happy.  I 
will  be  strange,  stout,  m  yellow  stocking,  and 
cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  put- 
ting on.  Jove  and  my  stars  be  praised  ! — 
Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  **Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  enter- 
tainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling : 
thy  smiles  become  thee  well ;  therefore  in  my 
presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  pry  thee." 
—Jove.  I  thank  thee. — I  will  smile ;  I  will 
do  everything  that  thou  wi\j  have  me.    \Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport 
for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too.  [device, — 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her, 
but  such  another  jest. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o*  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip, 
and  become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  I'  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a 
dream,  that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him. 
he  must  run  mad.  [him  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will,  then,  see  the  fruits  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  : 
he  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and 
'tis  a  colour  she  abhors,  and  cross -gartered,  a 
fashion  she  detests  ;  and  he  will  smile  upon 
her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  dis- 
position, being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as 
she  is.  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a  not- 
able contempt.     If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  vit ! 

Sir  And.  IM.  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— Olivia's  Garden, 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor, 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  musk: 
dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

yio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the 
church ;  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  ray 
house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a 
beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the 
church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.— To  see  this  age  !— 
A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good 
wit ;  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be 
turned  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they  that  dally 
nicely  with  words,  may  quickly  make  thera 
wanton.  [no  name.  sir. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had 

Vio,  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir.  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to 
dally  with  that  word,  might  make  my  sister 
wanton.  But,  indeed,  words  are  very  rascals, 
since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  with- 
out words  ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false.  1 
am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  .irt  a  merry  fellow,  and 
carest  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so.  sir,  I  do  care  for  something ; 
but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you : 
if  that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it 
would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fo6l  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has 
no  folly  :  she  will  kfeep  no  fool.  sir.  till  she  be 
marri^l ;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as 
pilchards  are  to  herrings, — the  husband's  the 
bigger :  I  am.  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  ber 
corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb ; 
like  the  sun,  it  shines  everywhere.  I  wouki  be 
sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  widi 
your  master,  as  with  my  mistress  ;  1  think  I 
saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay.  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no 
more  with  thee.  Hold,  there's  expenses  for 
tb««  [  Grves  a  piece  of  momey. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
hair,  send  thee  a  beard  ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  111  tell  thee.— I  am  al- 
most sick  for  one ;  though  I  would  not  have 
it  grow  on  my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

Clo.  [Pointing  to  the  coin.]  Would  not  a 
pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir?  [use. 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to 
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Ch.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phiygia, 
sir,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vic.  I  understand  yon.  sir ;  'tis  well  begg'd. 
Cio,  The  matter.  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir, 
b^;gitig^  hot  a  beggar  :  Cressida  was  a  beggar. 
My  lady  is  within,  sir.    I  will  construe  to  them 
frbence  you  come;  who  you  are,  and  what 
ftm  would,  are  out  of  my  wdkin. — I  might  say 
dcfoent,  but  the  word  is  overworn.        \Bxity 
Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the 
fool; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
Xot,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
Tnat  comes  before  his  m.    This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men  foUy-fiallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Bekh  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek. 
Sir  To,  Save  you,  gendsman. 
Vh.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Dieu  vous  gardt,  monsieur. 
Via.  £i  vous  anssi;  voire  serviteur. 
Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir»  you  are ;  and  I  am 

yours. 
Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your 
txatde  be  to  her. 

Via.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean, 
slic  is  the  list  of  my  voyage. 
Sir  To.  Taste  your  1^,  sir ;  put  them  to 

motion. 
Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir, 
than  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding 
me  taste  my  legs. 
Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 
Via.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  en- 
trance .-—but  we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 
lain  odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier: 
"Rain  odours/"  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 

your  own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.    ** Odours"    ** pregnant"    and 

"vouchsafed:  "—I'll  get  em  all  three  all  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 

n*  to  my  hearing. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Mazia. 
O'"—  me  your  hand,  sir.  [service. 

io.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble 
/>.  What  is  your  name  ?  [princess. 

V*.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair 
'<•  My  servant,  sir  I    'Twas  never  merry 

world. 
*  towly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment : 
[re  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 
iO'  And  he  is  yours,  and  bis  must  needs 

be  yours : 
'   servant's   servant    is    your    servant, 
madam. 


Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his 
thoughts. 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd 
with  me  I  [thoughts 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle 
On  his  behalf:— 

Oli,  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  ; 
But.  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that. 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, —  [send, 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.     I  did 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you  :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours  :  what  might 

you  think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?    To  one  of 

vour  receiving. 
Enough  is  shown  :  a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  poor  heart.    So,  let  me  hear  you 

Vio.  I  pity  you.  [speak. 

Oli.  That  s  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No.  not  a  grise  ;  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies.  [again. 

Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile 

0  world,  how  apt  the  px)or  are  to  be  proud  I 
If  one  should  ht  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf  1 

[Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of 

time, — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you : 
And  yet.  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  har- 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  :  [vest. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward  ho  I 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  lady- 
ship 1 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 
Oli.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what 
you  are. 

Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right :  I  am  not  what 
I  am.  [be  I 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am. 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli,  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beaudful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  1 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :  love's  night  is 
Cesario.  by  the  roses  of  the  spring,        [noon. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  everything, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride. 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
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For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause  ; 
r  ut,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter, — 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is 
better.  [youth, 

I'io.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by   my 
I  b  ive  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so,  adieu,  good  madam:  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 
OH.  Yet  come  again:    for  thou  perhaps 
mayst  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  \\.—A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy 
reason.  [Andrew. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  count's  serving-man,  than  ever 
she  bestowed  upon  me  ;  I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old 
boy  ?  tell  me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  toward  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  wll  you  make  an  ass  o' 
me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the 
oaths  of  judgment  and  reason^ 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand-jurymen 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake 
vour  dormouse  courage,  to  put  fire  in  your 
heart,  and  brimstone  in  yoiu*  liver.  You 
should  then  have  accosted  her ;  and  with  some 
excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you 
should  have  banged  the  youth  into  dumbness. 
This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this 
was  baulked  :  the  double  gilt  of  this  oppor- 
tunity you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now 
sailed  into  the  nortli  of  my  lady's  opinion ; 
where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a 
Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it 
by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour,  or 
ix)licy. 

Sir  And.  An't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour ;  for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Brownist  as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the 
count's  youth  to  fight  with  him  ;  hurt  him  in 
eleven  places  :  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it ; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in 
the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commend- 
ation with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this.  Sir  Andre%v. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a 
challenge  to  him  ? 


Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  manial  hand ;  be 
curst  and  brief :  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so 
it  be  eloquent,  and  full  of  invention :  taunt 
him  with  the  licence  of  ink  :  if  thou  "  ihou'si" 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  ;  and  as 
many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper, 
although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the 
bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down :  go. 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  Uiy 
ink ;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  nu 
matter :  about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cttbiculo:  go. 
\Exit  Sir  AndrcMk-. 

Fah.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir 
Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him.  lad,— 
some  two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  : 
but  you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me,  then ;  and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  1  think 
oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  to- 
gether. For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened,  and 
you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  win  clog 
the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the 
anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  d{Sposite,  the  youth,  bears  in 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine  comes. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will 
laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  mc. 
Yond'  gull  Malvolio  is  turned  heathen,  a  \'er>- 
renegado ;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means 
to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever 
believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossoess. 
He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously  ;  Uke  a  pedant  that 
keeps  a  school  i'  the  church. — I  liave  dogged 
him  like  his  murderer.  He  docs  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray 
him  :  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines 
than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Indies  :  you  have  not  seen  such  a 
thing  as  'tis ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike 
him  :  if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a 
great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where 
he  is.  \Exeunt 

Scene  III.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 
Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled 
you ;  [paiiK, 

But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your 
I  will  no  farther  chide  you.  [desirt:. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you  ;  my 
More  sharp  than  filM  steel,  did  spur  mc  fonb . 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
i  As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage.! 
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But  jadousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Bdng  skilless  in  these  parts; — which  to  a 

stranger, 
I'nguidcd  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  : — my  willing  love, 
Fbe  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
>«  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb,  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks. 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks ;  often  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay  : 
Bot.  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
Yoo  should  find  better  dealing.    What's  to  do  ? 
^*afl  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir :  best  first  go  see  your 
kxlging. 

S^.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night : 
1  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
^Vlth  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you'd  pardon  me  ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Ooce.  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Count  his 

galleys, 
•  dkJ  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  woidd  scarce  be 
answcr'd.  [people  ? 

•Sie^.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his 

Ani.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody 

nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Mifht  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  m^ht  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
^liat  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's 

sake. 
MoBt  of  our  dty  dki  :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  whkh,  if  I  be  lapsM  in  this  place, 
I  shtU  pay  dear. 

SA.  Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Ani,  It  doth  not  fit  me.    Hold,  sir,  here's 
my  purse. 
Id  (be  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  bat  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
WhOes  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your 
knowledge  [have  me. 

^Tth  viewing  of  the  town  :  there  shall  you 

Stb.  Why  I  your  purse  ?  [toy 

AnL  Hapl^  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some 
Vod  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

^A,  111  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 

Ant.  To  the  EUq>hant.—         [for  an  hour. 

&^.  1  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNE  IV. — Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Oti,  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says  he'll 


How  ^liall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought,  more  oft  than  begg'd  or 
'jwk  too  loud. —  [borrow'd. 

^^attt  is  Maholio  ? — he  is  sad  and  civil, 
And  sais  well  for  a  servant  with  my  foittmes: — 
^T»ereisMalrolio? 


Mar.  He's  coming,  madam,  but  in  very 
strange  manner.  He  is,  sure,  possess'd, 
madam. 

Oti.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but 
smile :  your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some 
guard  about  you,  if  he  come ;  for,  .sure,  the 
man  is  tainted  in  his  wits. 

Oti.  Go  call  him  hither.— [-£j«V  Maria.]  I 
am  as  mad  as  he, 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 
Re-enter  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 
How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mat.  [Smiles  fantastically. '\    Sweet  lady, 

Oli.  Smil'st  thou?  [ho,  ho. 

I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad  :  this  does 
make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
gartering  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  if  it  please  the 
eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  veiy  true 
sonnet  is,  "  Please  one  and  please  all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow 
in  my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and 
commands  shall  be  executed. — I  think  we  do 
know  the  sweet  Roman  h.'md. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart ;  and  I'll 
come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee!  Why  dost  thou 
smile  so.  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request  ?  Yes ;  nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  ladv  ? 

Mai,  '  *  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness : " — 'Twas 
well  Mrrit. 

Oli.  Whafc  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  *  *  Some  are  bom  greats " — 

Oli.  Ha? 

Mai.  *  •  Some  achieve  greatness, " — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  "And  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them." 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "  Rememder,  who  commended  thy 
yellow  stockings," — 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  I 

Mai.  "And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gar- 

Oli.  Cross-gartered !  Uered." 

Mai.  "  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  de- 
sirest  to  be  so  ;" — 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ?  \sHll." 

Mai.  "  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant 

Oli,  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 
Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
count  Orsino's  is  return^:  I  could  hardly 
entreat  him  back  :  he  attends  your  ladyship's 
pleasure. 

Oli,  I'll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant.] 
Good  Maria,   let  this  fellow  be  looked  to. 
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Act  III. 


U'here's  my  cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my 
r  jple  have  a  special  care  of  him  :  I  would 
aot  have  him  miscarry,  for  the  half  of  my 
dowry.  \Rxeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

MaL  Oh,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ? 
no  worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ? 
This  concurs  directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends 
him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn 
to  him ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the 
letter.  "  Cast  thy  humble  slough,"  says  she 
"  be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  serv- 
ants ;  let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of 
state;  put  thyself  into  the  trickof singularity  ;  ' 
— and  consequently  sets  down  the  manner 
how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a 
slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note, 
and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is 
Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful ! 
And  when  she  went  away  now,  *' Let  this 
fellow  be  looked  to;"  fellow!  not  Malvolio. 
nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why,  every- 
thing adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of  a 
scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle, 
no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance — What 
can  be  said  ?  Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come 
between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes. 
Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he 
is  to  be  thanked. 

He-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To»  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of 
sanctity  ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in 
little,  and  Legpon  himself  possessed  him,  yet 
I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab,  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is't  with 
jrou,  sir  ?  how  is't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off ;  I  discard  you :  let  me  enjoy 
my  private :  go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks 
within  him  1  did  not  I  tell  you  ?— Sir  Toby, 
my  lady  prays  you  to  have  care  of  him. 

MaL  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  peace,  peace  I  we 
must  deal  gently  with  him  :  let  me  alone. — 
How  do  you,  MalvoUo?  how  is't  with  you? 
What,  man  ?  defy  the  devil :  consider,  he's  an 
enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar,  La  you  !  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  be  not 
bewitdied  I 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  vdse  woman. 

Mar  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose 
him  for  more  than  I'll  say. 

Mai,   How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar,  Olord! 

Sir  To.  Pr'yihee,  hold  thy  peace  ;  this  is 
not  the  way  :  do  you  not  see  you  move  him? 
let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently : 
the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  I 
*M>w  dost  thou,  chuck  ? 


Mai.  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy  come  with  me.  What, 
man  I  'tis  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
with  Satan  :  hang  him.  foul  collier ! 

Mar,  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  Sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

Mai,  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you^  he  will  not  hear 
of  godliness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all  f  you  are  idle 
shallow  things  :  I  am  not  of  your  element : 
you  shall  know  more  hereafter.  [Exit, 

Sir  To.   Is't  possible?* 

Fab,  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now. 
I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in- 
fection of  the  device,  man. 

Mar,  Nav,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  devkc 
take  air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark 
room,  and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the 
belief  that  he's  mad  :  we  may  carry  it  thus, 
for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance,  till  our  very 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to 
have  mercy  on  him  ;  at  which  time,  we  will 
bring  the  device  to  the  bar.  and  crown  thee 
for  a  finder  of  madmen.— But  see,  but  see. 
Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Fab,  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And,  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it :  I 
warrant  there's  vin^ar  and  pepper  in't. 

Fab,   Is't  so  saucy?  [read. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is't,  I  warrant  him  :  do  but 

Sir  To,  Give  me.  [Reads,\  '*  Youth,  tokat- 
soever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  feliow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in 
thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  shew 
thee  HO  reason  for 't. 

Fab.  A  good  note:  that  keeps  you  from 
the  blow  of  the  law. 

Sir  To,  "  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia, 
and  in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly  :  but  thou 
liest  in  thy  throat ;  that  is  not  the  matter  I 
challenge  thee  for,"  [less. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense- 

Sir  To,  •  •  /  will  way^y  thee  going  Ikofne; 
where,  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,"-^ 

Fab.   Good.  [a  villain." 

Sir  To.   "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  ro^$u  and 

Fab,  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  skte  of  the 
law  :  good. 

Sir  To.  **  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have 
mercy  upon  one  of  our  souls  t  He  may  have 
mercy  upon  mine;  but  my  hope  is  better^  and 
so  look  to  thyself  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest 
him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy—AaoRKW  Ague- 
cheek."  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs 
cannot:   I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  ocoasioii  for't : 
he  is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady, 
and  will  by  and  by  depart 
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Sir  To.  Go»  Sir  Andrew  ;  scout  me  for  him 
at  the  comer  of  the  orchard  like  a  bimibailie : 
so  soon  as  ever  thou  srest  him,  draw  ;  and,  as 
tboa  drawest,  swear  horrible ;  for  it  comes  to 
past  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swagger- 
ing accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives  man- 
hood more  approlMtion  than  ever  proof  itself 
would  have  earned  him.    Away  1 

Sir  Amd.   Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

[Exii. 

Sir  To,  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  his  fetter : 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives 
him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding : 
his  employment  between  his  lord  and  my  niece 
ooofirais  no  less :  therefore  this  letter,  being 
so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in 
the  youth. —  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clod- 
poie.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  set  upon  Aguecheek  a  not- 
able report  of  valour ;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
{as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into 
I  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fury, 
and  imt)etuosity.  This  will  so  mghten  them 
both,  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look, 
like  cockatrices. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece  :  give 
them  way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently 
after  bim. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
horrid  message  for  a  challenge. 

\Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 
Enttr  Olivia,  toith  Viola.       [stone. 

OIL  I  have  said  too  much  tmto  a  heart  of 
Aod  bid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on't : 
Tlwe's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is,  [fault ; 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio,  With  the  same  haWour  that  your  pas- 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs.  [sion  bears, 

OIL  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me  ;  'tis  my 
picture ; 
Rcfose  it  not :  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you  : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
^Mot  shall  yon  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny, 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,— your  true  love  for 
my  master. 

on.  How  with  mine  honour  may  i  give  him 
^^Tjich  I  have  given  to  you  ?  [that 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OIL  Well,  come   again  to-morrow  :   fare 
thee  well: 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell. 

{Exit. 
Re-tnUr^xx  Toby  Bekh  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  Andyou,  sir. 

5i>  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee 
to't :  of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him.  I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full 
of  despight,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attend?  ihee 
*t  the  orchard  end :  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare 
i«  thy  preparation  ;  for  thy  assailant  is  quick, 
skd&U.  and  deadly. 


Vio.  You  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure  ;  no  man 
hath  any  quarrel  to  me :  my  remembrance  is 
very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence 
done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure 
you :  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any 
price,  betake  you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opn 
posite  hath  in  him  what  jrouth,  strength,  skill, 
and  wrath,  can  furnish  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you.  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubt)ed  with  unhatch'd 
rapier,  and  on  carpet  consideration  ;  but  he  is 
a  devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath 
he  divorced  three  ;  and  his  incensement  at  this 
moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can 
be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre : 
hob,  nob,  is  his  word :  give't  or  take't. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and 
desire  some  conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no 
fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men, 
that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour :  belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no  ;  his  indignation  derives  it- 
self out  of  a  very  competent  injury  :  therefore 
get  you  on.  and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you 
shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you  undertake 
that  with  me,  which  with  as  much  safety  you 
might  answer  him  :  therefore,  on,  or  strip  your 
sword  stark  naked :  for  meddle  ^ou  must, 
that's  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about 
you.  * 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  be« 
seech  you.  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to 
know  of  the  knight  what  my  offence  to  him  b : 
it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of 
my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so. — Signior  Fabian,  stay 
you  by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.    ^Exit. 

Vio.  Pray  you.  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  mat- 
ter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  b  incensed  against 
you,  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrememt ;  but  no- 
thing of  the  circumstance  more.  [he  ? 

Vio*  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  hke  to  find 
him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is.  indeed, 
sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part 
of  Illyria.  Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will 
make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.   I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't : 

I  am  one  that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest, 

than  sir  knight :   I  care  not  who  knows  so 

much  of  my  mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Ee-enier  Sir  Toby,  wi/A  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I 
have  not  seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with 
him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me 
the  stuck  in,  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that 
it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays 
you  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they 
step  on  :  they  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the 
I Sophy. 
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Sit    ind.  Pox  on't,   I'll  not  meddle  with 

•   him. 
Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified : 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  A  ted.  Plague  on't  I  an  I  thought  he 
had  been  valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd 
have  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd  have  challenged 
him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give 
him  my  horse,  grev  Capilet. 

Sir  To,  III  make  the  motion  :  stand  here, 
make  a  good  show  on't :  this  shall  end  with- 
out the  perdition  of  souls. — [Aside.]  Marty, 
I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you. 

Re-en fer  Fabian  and  Viola. 
[To  Fad.]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the 
quaiTcl ;  I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth's  a 
devil. 

Fad.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him  ; 
and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at 
his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There 's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will 
fight  with  you  for  his  oath's  sake  :  marry,  he 
hath  better  bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and 
he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of: 
therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow ; 
he  protests  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Vio.  [Aside.]  Pray  God  defend  me!  A 
little  thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much 
I  lack  of  a  man. 

^  Fad.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 
'  Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  re- 
medy ;  the  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's 
sake,  have  one  bout  with  you ;  he  cannot  by 
the  duello  avoid  it :  but  he  has  promised  me. 
as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will  not 
hurt  you.  Come  on  ;  to't. 
Sir  And.   Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  I 

[Draws. 
Enter  Antonio. 
Vio.   I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 

[Draws. 
Ant.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  young 
gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

[Drawing. 
Sir  To.  You,  sir  !  why,  what  are  you  ? 
Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do 
more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 
Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am 
for  you.  [Draws. 

Fab.  O,  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come 
the  officers. 

Enter  Officers. 
Sir  To.  [To  Ant.]  I'll  be  with  you  anon. 
Vio.    [To  Sir  And]    Pray,   sir,   put  your 
sword  up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.    Marry,   will  I,  sir  ;  —  and,  for 
that  I  promised  you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word :  'he  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 
I  Oj^.  This  is  the  man  ;  do  thy  office, 
a  OJI^.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  Count  Orsino. 


Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  0!f.  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour 
well. 

Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away  :  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 
Ant.  I  must  obey.— {7>  Viola.]  This  comes 
with  seeking  you  :  • 

But  there's  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity      [me 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  ?  It  grieves 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.    You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Of.  Come,  sir,  away. 
Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that 
Vi4>.  What  money,  sir  ?  [money. 

For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability  [trouble, 

I'll  lend  you  something :  my  hanng  is  not 

much  ; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you  : 
Hold,  there's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  roc  now  ? 

Is't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
I>est  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none  ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness. 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  ffail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves  1 

2  Ojf.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    Tliis  youth 
that  you  see  here 
I  snatch'd  one-half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Relievd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  pro- 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion,     [mise 

I  O^.  What's  that  to  us?  The  time  goes  by  : 
away  !  [god  (— 

Ant.  But  O  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this 
Thou  hast,    Sebastian,    done   good   feature 

shdme. — 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

I  Of.  The  man  grows  mad  :  away  with 
Come,  come,  sir.  '  [him  ! 

Ant.  Lead  me  on. 

[Exeunt  Officers  with  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  pas- 
sion fly, 
That  he  believes  himself :  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  vou  I 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither. 
Fabian  :  well  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  tw^o 
of  most  sage  saws.  j 
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Vlo.  He  nam'd   Sebastian :   I  my  brother 
know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;  even  such,  and  so. 
In  favour  was  my  brother  ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, — 
For  him  I  imitate  : — O,  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in 
love !  {Exit. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and 
more  a  coward  than  a  hare  :  his  dishonesty 
appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity, 
and  denyhig  him  ;  and  for  his  cowardship, 
ask  Fabian.  [ligious  in  it. 

Fai.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  re- 

SirAnd,  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and 
beat  him.  [draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,—  [Exit. 

Fai.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Str  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  'twill  be  no- 
thing yet.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


SCEN£  l.—TJU  Street  adjoining  Olivia's 
House. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

CU.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am 
not  sent  for  you  ? 

Sd.  Go  to,  go  to.  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow: 
Ui  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith  !  No.  I  do  not 
know  you  ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my 
I^y.  to  bid  you  come  speak  with  her ;  nor 
Toor  name  is  not  master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is 
Bot  mjr  nose  neither. — Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Sd.  I  pr'ythce,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly  I    He  has  heard  that 

vord  of  some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it 

i    to  a  fiool.    Vent  my  folly  I     I  am  afraid  t^iis 

i    P«at  hibber,  the  world,  Mrill  prove  a  cockney. 

I    —1  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and 

(ell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady :  shall  I 

Tou  to  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 

Set.  I  jvythee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me: 
There's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
1  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Cla.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. 
^Tbesc  wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get 
thonsdves  a  good  report  after  fourteen  years' 
pvchase. 

Emter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  a»/ Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  1  met  you  again  ? 
toe's  for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Sei.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and 
toe.— [iB«a/,W  Sir  Andrew.!  Are  all  the 
people  mad? 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger 
»«the  boose. 

Clo.  This  win  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I 


would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two- 
pence. .  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  [Holding  Sebastian.]  Come  on, 
sir ;  hold  ! 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  al6ne:  I'll  go  an- 
other way  to  work  with  him  :  I'll  have  an 
action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any 
law  in  Illyria :  though  I  struck  him  first,  yet 
it's  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  youi  iron : 
you  are  well  fleshed  ;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  [Disengaging 
kimsel/.]    What  wouldst  thou  now  ? 
If  thoudar'st  tempt  me  farther, draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  To.  What,  what !  .Nay  then,  I  must 
have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 
from  you.  [Draws. 

Enter  Olivia. 

Oli.  Hold,  Toby  !  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 

Sir  To.  Madam—  [hold  ! 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus?     Ungracious 
wretch  I 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
W^ere  manners  ne'er  were  preach  d.    Out  of 

my  sight ! — 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Rudesby,  be  gone  I — I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 
[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Ajidrew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.   Go  \*ith  me  to  my  house  ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this  :  thou  shalt  not  choose 

but  go : 
Do  not  deny.    Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the 
stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream  : — 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep  ! 

Oli.    Nav,    come,    I     pr'ythee.      'Would 
thou  dst  be  rul'd  by  me  ! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oli.  O,  say  so  and  so  be 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown  ;  Malvolio  in  a  dark 
chamber  adjoining. 
Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'vthee,  put  on  this  gown, 
and  this  beard  ;  make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir 
Topas,  the  curate :  do  it  quickly  ;  I'll  call  Sir 
Toby  the  whilst.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that 
ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not 
tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well ;  nor 
lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student : 
but  to  be  said  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  careful 
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man  aod  a  great  scholar.    The  coippetitors 
enter. 

Rnttr  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  roaster  parson. 

CL.  Bonos  dies.  Sir  Toby :  for,  as  the  old 
hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink, 
venr  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc, 
*'  That,  that  is,  is  ;"  so  1,  being  master  parson, 
am  master  parson  ;  for,  what  is  that,  but  that  ? 
and  is,  but  is? 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  [At  tfu  dooro/lAiXvoMo's  room.]  What 
ho !  I  say, —peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a 
good  knave. 

Afal.  [Within.']  VSTho  calls  there ? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to 
visit  Malvolio  the  limatic. 

Mai,  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  !  how  vexest 
thou  this  man  !  Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of 
ladies? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  [Within.]  Sir  Topas,  never  was 
man  thus  wronged :  good  Sir  Topas,  do  not 
think  I  am  mad  :  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie.  thou  dishonest  Satan  !  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms  ;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  gentle  ones,  that  will  use  the  devil  him- 
self with  courtesy:  say'st  thou  that  house  is 
dark? 

Mai.  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent 
as  barricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories  toward  the 
south-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet 
complainest  thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas :  I  say  to 
you,  this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say.  there  b 
no  darkness  but  ignorance ;  in  which  thou 
art  more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignor- 
ance, though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ; 
and  I  say,  there  was  never  man  thus  abused. 
I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are :  make  the 
trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  con- 
cerning wild-fowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way 
approve  his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well.  Remain  thou  still  in 
darkness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of 
Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits  ;  and 
fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess 
the  soul  of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas  !  Sir  Topas  !— 

Sir  To.  My  most  exouisite  Sir  Topas ! 

Clo,  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 


Mar.  Thou  might'st  have  done  this  without 
thy  beard  and  gown  :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and 
bring  me  word  how  thou  findest  him :  I  would 
we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may 
be  conveniently  delivered.  I  would  he  were ; 
for  I  am  now  so  far  in  oifenpe  with  my  niece, 
that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport 
to  the  upshot  Come  by  and  by  to  my  cham- 
ber. [Exeunt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  [Singing,]  **  Hey  Robin,  Jolly  Rohin, 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does." 

Mai.  Fool.— 

Clo.    [Singing.]    **  My   lady   is    unkind, 

Mai.  Fool,—  iperdy." 

Clo.  [Singing.]  '*  Alas,  why  is  she  sot'* 
3ol,  f  say, — 


-Who 


Mai,  Fool, 

Clo.  [Singing.]  '*'  She  loves  another" 
calls,  ha? 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  will  deserve 
well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  p)af)er :  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I 
will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Ay,  good  fool.  [wits  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir.  how  fell  you  beside  your  five 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notori- 
ously abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool, 
as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed, 
if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep 
me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me, — asses ! 
— and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  roy 
wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister 
is  here. — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the 
heavens  restore  I  endeavour  thjnsdlf  to  sleep, 
and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mat.  Sir  Topas. — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good' 
fellow. — Who.  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b*  wf 
you.  good  Sir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will, 
sir.  I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say,— 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient  What  say  you, 
sir?    I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  scmie  light,  and 
some  paper :  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fooU  some 
ink,  paper,  and  light ;  and  convey  what  I  will 
set  down  to  my  lady :  it  shall  advantage  thee 
more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.  But  tell  me  true, 
are  you  not  mad  indeed?  or  do  you  but 
counterfeit  ? 

Mai.  Believe  me.  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo,  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  tfil  I 
see  his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light,  and 
paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool.  I'll  requite  it  in  the  highest 
degree  :  I  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 
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\ExU, 


/  am  gone,  sir. 

And  anom,  sir, 
fU  be  with  you  again 

In  a  true, 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 
Your  nud  to  sustain  ; 

Who,  with  dagper  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  ana  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah.  ha /to  the  devil  : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad; 

Adieu,  goodman  drivel. 

Scene  III.— Olivias  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 
Seb.  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun  ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel  t  and  see't : 
And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thiis, 
Yet  'tis  not  madness.  Where's  Antonio,  then? 
I  cooki  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit, 
Thtt  he  did  range  the  lown  to  seek  mc  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 
TImU  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  thb  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  fax  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
Thst  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad  ; 
Or  ehe  the  lad/s  mad ;  yet,  if  'twere  so. 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her 

followers, 
Ttkeand  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch, 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bear- 

ingf 
As  I  perceive  she  does :  there's  something  in't 
That  is  deoeivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 
Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 
(Hi.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.    If  you 

mean  well, 
Nov  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Itto  &  chantrv  by  :  there,  before  him, 
A&d  oodcmeath  that  consecrated  roof. 
Phght  me  the  full  assurance  of  vour  faith  ; 
That  nay  most  jealous,  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
WUes  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep, 
Aeooidtng  to  my  birth. — ^What  do  you  say  ? 
Seb.  Ill  ioQow  this  good  man.  and  go  with 

yoo; 
And.  hiving  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
OH.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father ;— and 

heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— The  Street  be/ore  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  noe  see  his 
letter. 

Clo.  Good  Nfaster  Fabian,  grant  me  an- 

Fab.  An3rthing.  [other  request. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recom- 
pense, desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia, 
friends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my 
good  fellow  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and 
the  worse  for  my  friends. 

Ihtke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy 

Clo.  No.  sir ;  the  worse.  [friends. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make 
an  ass  of  roe  ;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I 
am  an  ass  ;  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in 
the  knowledge  of  myself ;  and  by  my  friends  I 
am  abused  :  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as 
kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two 
affirmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for  my  friends, 
and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troths  sir.  no  ;  though  it  please 
you  to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me : 
there's  gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing, 
sir,  I  would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for 
this  once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well.  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to 
be  a  double-dealer  :  there's  another. 

Clo.  Primv,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play; 
and  the  old  saying  is.  The  thutl  pays  for  all : 
the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure ;  or 
the  bells  of  St  Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in 
mind. — One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of 
me  at  this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady 
know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring 
her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty 
further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till 
I  come  again.  I  go.  sir;  but  I  would  not 
have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is 
the  sin  of  covetousness :  but.  as  you  say.  sir. 
let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon. 

[Exit. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did 
rescue  me. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
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x\^  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  i)awbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
Fur  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable  ;' 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the 
matter  ? 

1  Ojf.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from 

Candy; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  yoimg  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and 

state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vto.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir  ;  drew  on  my 
side  ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  putstrangespeech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duki.  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 

mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you 

give  me ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough. 
Orsino's  enemy.  A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither ; 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  1  redeem  ;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was  ; 
His  life  I  ga\-e  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
Mv  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication  ;  for  his  sake 
pid  1  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love. 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town  ; 
Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset : 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
^Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removW  thing, 
While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own 

purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.    To-day,    my   lord;    and    for   three 
months  before, 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy.) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Duke.    Here    comes    the   countess:    now 
heaven  walks  on  earth.— 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 
But  for  thee,  fellow, — fellow,  thy  words  are 

niadness: 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — ^Take  him  aside. 

Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may 
not  have. 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 


Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam  I 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

OIL  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Good  my 
lord, —  [roe. 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak;  my  duty  hushes 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear, 
As  howUng  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord.  Qady. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd 

out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !  What  shall  I  do? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  jny'lord,  that  shall 
become  him.  [do  it. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy.       [this : 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your 

favour, 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye, 
Where  he  sits  crownM  in  his  master's  spite. 
Come,  boy.  with  me  ;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in 

mischief : 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

[Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly. 

To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Following. 

Oli.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  hinv  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  bv  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  1  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 

Oli.  Ah  me,  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do 
you  wrong?  pong? — 

Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?     Is  it  so 
Call  forth  the  holy  father. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  [7*?  Viola,]  Come  away. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  ? — Cesario,  husband, 

Duke.  Husband?  [stay. 

Oli.  Ay.  husband  ;  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

Vio,  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not.  Cesario  ;  take  thy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thoa 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. —  [art 

Reenter  Attendant  with  Priest. 

O,  welcome,  £aher  J 
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Father,  I  charge  thee,  bv  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended  • 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

PrUst.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confinn'd  by  nautual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Screngthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings; 
And  ^1  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Scald  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  roe,  toward 

my  grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Dukt.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub  1  what  wilt 
thou  be 
\M»en  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Hliere  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

Oli.  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much 

fear. 
EmUk  Sir  Andrew  Aguccheek,  with  his  htad 
broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon  ! 
send  one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What's  the  matter. 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across. 
and  has  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb 
too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help  I  I  had 
rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And,  The  count's  gentleman,  one 
Cesazio :  we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's 
the  very  devil  incardinate. 

DitJU.  My  gentleman.  Cesario  ? 

Sir  And.  Od's  Ufelings,  here  he  is  I— You 
broke  my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I 
^  I  was  set  on  to  do't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Kio.  Why  do  you  speaik  to  me  ?    I  never 
hurt  you :  . 
Yoo  drew  your  sword  upon  me.  without  cause  ; 
Bat  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt, 
yoQ  have  hurt  me  :  I  think  you  set  nothin|:  by 
a  bloody  coxcomb. — Here  comes  Sir  Toby 
halting,— [£»/^  Sir  Tobv  Belch,  drunh,  Ud 
htJU  Qown.]— you  shall  hear  more:  but  if 
^  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
lickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  [you  ? 

Dnie.  How  now,  gentleman  1  how  is' t  with 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and 
ibeie's  the  end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  sur- 
geon, sot? 

CU.  O,  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour 
*P»e ;  bis  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morn- 
ing. 

Str  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy- 
^"^aaircs  pavin  :  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oii.  Away  with  him  I  Who  hath  made 
«is  havoc  with  them  ? 


Sir  And.  I'll  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because 
we'll  be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  an  ass-head  and 
a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave  ?  a  thin-faced  knave, 
a  gull !  Qook'd  to. 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew. 
Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your 
kinsman  ; 
But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood. 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  o^ended  you  :  [that 

Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and 
two  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio  !  O  my  dear  Antonio  ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  your- 
self?— 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.  Which  is  Sebastian  ? 

on.  Most  wonderful !  [brother ; 

Seb.  Do  1  stand  there?     I   never  had  a 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blipd  waves  and  surges  have  de- 
vour'd.—  [me  ? 

VTo  Viola.]  Of  charitv,  what  kin  are  you  to 
What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parent- 
age ?  [father ; 

Vio.    Of   Messaline:    Sebastian   was   my 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  wat'ry  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  but  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed  ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even. 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drownM  Viola  ! 

Viv.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow, — 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

yio.  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from 
Had  number'd  thirteen  years.  [her  birth 

Seb,  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finishW,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds  ;  by  whose  gentle 

help 
I  was  pneserv'd,  to  serve  this  npble  count. 
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All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Math  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.    [To  Olivia.]  So  comes  it,  lady,  you 
have  been  mistook : 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid  ; 
Now  are  you,  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

DuJie.  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his 
blood.— 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. — 
[  To  Viola.]  Boy.  thdu  hast  said  to  me  a  thou- 
sand times. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vto.  And  all  those  sayings  will  1  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbM  continent  the  fire 
ITiat  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  s^  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

yio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on 
shore,  [action. 

Hath  my  maid's  garments:  he,  upon  some 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Mahrolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OU.  He  shall  enlarge  him  :— fetch  Malvolio 
hithfcr  :— 
And  yet.  alas,  now  I  remember  me^ 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 
A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belsebub  at 
the  stave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do  :  he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you  ;  I 
should  have  given  it  to  you  to-day  morning  ; 
but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so 
it  skills  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

Oli,  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo,  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the 
fool  delivers  the  madman. — ** By  the  Lord, 
madam," — 

Oli.  How  now  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness : 
an  your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be, 
you  must  allow  vox. 

Oli.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his 
right  wits,  is  to  read  thus  :  therefore  perpend, 
my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

Oli.  \To  Fabian.]  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  \Reads.'\  "By  the  Lord,  madam,  you 
wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it:  though 
you  have  put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  your 
drunken  cousin  rule  over  nu,  yet  have  I  the 
benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  sour  ladyship. 
I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on  ;  with  the  which  J  doubt 
not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much 
shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave 
my  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  speak  out  of 
my  injury.         The  madly-used  Malvolio." 


Oli.  Did  he  write  this  ? 
*  Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oli.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian :  bring  him 

blither.  [Exit  Fabian. 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  £Eirther 

thought  on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife,      [you. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't.  so  please 
Here  at  mv  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost 

Duke.    Madam,   I  am  most  apt  t'embrace 
your  offer. — 
[  To  Viola.]  Your  master  quits  you  ;  and,  for 

your  service  done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex. 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  m.ister  for  so  long. 
Here  is  my  hand  :  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister?— you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

Oli'  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio  I 

Afal.      Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Afal.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse 
that  letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase  ; 
Or  say  'lis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this  :  well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of 
favour,  fyou. 

Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garterd  to 
To  put  on  yellow  stoclungs,  and  to  fiown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people  ; 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprisoned. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  playd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oli.  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character  : 
But.  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  ;  then  cam'st  in 
smiling,  [pos'd 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presup- 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.    Prythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon 
thee;  [ofji. 

But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cau.se. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at     In  hope  it  diaU 

not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
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TWELFTn-NIGHT:  OR,   WHAT  YOU  WILL, 
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L'Don  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him  :  Maria  writ 
Tbe  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  : 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
Majr  rither  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge ; 
If  that  tbe  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd, 
That  have  on  both  sides  post.  [thee  ! 

OH.  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled 
Clo.   Why,    **  sonu  an  horn  greats  some 
ackitvt  greattusSt  and  some  have  greatness 
tkrawm  ufon  them."     I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
interlude, — one  Sir  Topas.  sir  ;  but  that's  all 
one.—"  By  the  Lard,  fooU  /  am  not  mad : " — 
hot  do  you  remember  ?  *  *  Madam,  why  laugh 
yoM  at  sueh  a  barren  rascal  f  an  you  smile  not, 
^igitSSd:"  and  thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
bfinfs  in  his  revenges. 
i/<i/.  rn  be  reveng'd  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you-  {Exit. 

Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd, 
Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a 
peace; — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet : 
When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  sdemn  combination  st^l  be  made 
Of  oor  dear  souls. — Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.— Cesario,  come; 
I^crsoyou  soall  be,  while  you  are  a  man, 


But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen. 

{Exeunt  all  except  Clown. 


Clo. 

When  that  J  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
•  For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 
'  But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
*  Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their 
gate. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
But  when  J  came,  alas  /  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wi/id  and  the  rain. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
With  tosspots  still  had  drunken  head^ 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 
A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  : 
But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 

And  well  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[Exit. 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Leootes.  A7«f  ^SicOia. 
Maaumas.  hu  Son, 
Cainillo,       \ 

'^^^^Uicilian  Lords. 

I>«oo.  J 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

^oiian  Gefttlenaen. 

^'^ero,  a  Sicilian  Gentleman, 

J^oiijceocs,  A'/if^  ^Bohemia. 

Roriiel.  his  Son. 

■^fchidarous,  a  Bohemian  Lord, 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 


An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Vti^iSi. 

Clown,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Autolycus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady,  \    ..    j-      ai.   ^ 

Other  Ladies,     /  «'''«^»»/r  '^  Q^teen, 

^^,  ]s^pkerdesses, 
Sicilian    Lords   and    Ladies.    Attendants, 
Guards,    Satyrs,    Shepherds,    Shepherd- 
esses, &c. 


Scene, — Sometimes  in  Sidlia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 


ACT  L 

♦  SCKKE  L— Sidlia.    Ah  Antechamber  in 
Leontes'  Palace, 
Enter  CamiUo  and  Archkbunus. 
j^[fc4.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit 
^^^  on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my 
*^»K«s  are  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I 


have  said,  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia 
and  yoiu*  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king 
of  Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation 
which  he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall 
shame  us,  we  vrill  be  justified  in  our  loves ; 
for,  indeed, — 
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Alt  I. 


Cam.  Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of 
my  knowledge  :  we  cannot  with  such  magnifi- 
cence—in so  rare— I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your 
senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may. 
though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  ac- 
cuse us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for 
what's  given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  1  speak  as  my  under- 
standing instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty 
puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind 
to  Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in 
their  childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt 
them  then  such  an  affection,  which  cannot 
choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their  more 
mature  dignities  and  royal  necessities  made 
separation  of  their  society,  their  encounters, 
though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
attomeyed,  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters, 
loving  embassies  ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  be 
together,  though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over 
a  vast ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the 
ends  of  opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue 
their  loves ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable  comfort  of  your  young  prince  Ma- 
millius :  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the 
hopes  of  him  :  it  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that, 
indeed,  physics  the  subject,  makes  old  hearts 
fresh  :  they  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was 
bom,  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse 
why  they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would 
desire  to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Sicilia.     A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Efiterheontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione, 

Mamillius,  Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pot.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have 

been  [throne 

The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our 

Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 

Would  be  fill'd  up.nty  brother,  with  our  thanks; 

And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 

Go  hence  in  debt :  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 

Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 

With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 

That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir.  that's  to-morrow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may 

chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence,  that  may  blow 


No  sneaping  winds*  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
"  This  is  put  forth  too  truly."  Besides,  I  have 
To  tire  your  royalty.  [stay'd 

Leon.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

That  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We'll  part  the  time  betweens  then : 
I'll  no  gain-saying.  [and  in  that 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so. 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i' 
the  world,  [now. 

So  soon  as  yours  could  win  me  :  so  it  should 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  aflisurs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  :  which  to  hiiKler, 
Were  in  your  love  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  both. 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.    Tongue-tied  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Lfer.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my 
peace  undl  [You,  sir. 

You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  stay. 
Charge  him  too  coldly.  Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well ;  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  dav  proclaim'd  :  say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  bis  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hennione. 

Her.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  see  his  son.  were 
strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distafife. — 
[To  Polixenes.]  Yet  of  your  royal  presence 

I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.    When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission, 
To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gest 
Prefix'd  for  his  parting :— yet,   good    deed. 

Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.    You'll  stay  ? 

Po^'  No,  madam. 

//er.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily ! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  ;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  t'unsphere  the  stars 

with  oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  "  5/>,  no  going.'*    Verily, 
You  shall  not  go  :  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's,     will  you  go  >'et  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fJees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.  How 

say  you  ? 
My  prisoner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily. 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest,  then,  madam : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending  ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

^icr.  Not  your  gaoler,  then. 
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Bat  your  kind  hostess.  Come,  I'll  question  you 

Of  my  brd's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were 

You  were  pretty  lordlings  then.  [boys ; 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Tvolads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  be- 

Bm  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day,      [hind, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Htr.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wac^  o'  the 

two  ?  [i'  the  sun, 

/W.  We  were  as  twinn'd  Iambs  that  did  frisk 

And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other:  what  we 

chanfifd, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
TIk  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream 'd 
That  any  did.     Had  we  pursu'd  that  life, 
And  oar  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
Wuh  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answered 

httven 
Boldly.  "  NotguiUy  ;  "  the  imposition  deai'd. 
Hereditary  ouxs. 

Her,  By  this  we  gather, 

Too  have  tripp'd  since. 

PoL  O,  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us ; 

for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  e3res 
Of  my  young  idayfellow. 

Htr.  Grace  to  boot  I 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  le^t  you  say 
Yov  queen  and  I  are  devils :  yet,  go  on  ; 
Tb'  oflences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll 

answer; 
If  yoQ  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  vrith  us 
You  dkl  continue  fault,  and  that  you  sUpp'd  not 
WUb  any,  but  with  us. 
Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  Hell  stay,  my  lord. 
Leim,  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Herauooe,  my  dearesr,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 
Her.  Never? 

lioM.  Never  but  once. 

Her.  What !  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when 
wast  before ? 
I  pr'ythee  tell  me ;  cram  us  with  praise,  and 
make  tis  [tongueless, 

As  &t  as  tame  things  :  one  good  deed,  dying 
Slaogfaters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Onr  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride  us 
^1th  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  hoit  an  acre.  But  to  the  goal : — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  suy  : 
^^fhai  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were 

Grace  1 
Bat  OQce  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  when  ? 
Nav,  let  me  havt ;  I  Ion?. 

Ltm.  Why,  that  was  when 

1'hree  crabbM  months  had  soured  themselves 

to  death, 
Ek  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
.And  dap  thyself  my  love :  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever.** 


Her.  It  is  Grace  indeed! — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice: 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband  ; 
Th'  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  fur  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon,  [Aside.]  Too  hot,  too  hot  I 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me, — my  heart  dances; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — ^This  entertainment 
'May  a  free  face  put  oti ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  tx)Som. 
And  well  become  the  agent ;  it  ma^,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are  ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ;  and  then  to  sigh,  as 

'twere 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  V  fecks  ? 

Why,    that's    my   bawcock.       What,    hast 

smutch'd  thy  nose  ? — 
They  say,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine.    Come, 
captain,  [tain : 

We  must  be  neat ; — not  neat,  but  cleanly,  cap- 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd  ntaX.-^Obsetving  PoL  and  Her.] 

Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf  I 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam,  Yes.  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pasb,  and  the 
shoots  that  I  have. 
To  be  full  like  me  : — yet  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  anything :  but  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyeti  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters,— false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine,— -yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page. 
Jux>k  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  sweet 
villain  I  [may't  be  ? — 

Most  dear'st  I  my  coUop !  —  Can  thy  dam  ? — 
Afifection.  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  ; 
Thou  dost  noake  possible,  things  not  so  held. 
Communicat'st  with  dreams  ;— (how  can  this 

be?)— 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow' St  nothing  :  then,  'its  very  credent. 
Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou 

dost; 
(And  that  beyond  commission  ;  and  I  find  it,) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains. 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol,  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ? 

What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction  : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  loid  ? 

Leon,  No,  in  good  earnest— 
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\ Aside.']  How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its 

ioUy, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms ! — [To  JUr,]  Looking  on 

the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous  : 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman. — Mine  honest 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  [friend. 

Mam,  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 
Leon,  You  will?  why,  happy  man  be  his 

dole ! — My  brother, 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol,  If  at  home,  sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy  ; 
My  parasite,  mv  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  sqiu're 

Offic'd  with  me  :  we  two  will  walk,  my  l<»d. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Her- 

mione,  [welcome  ; 

How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap  : 
Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden  :  shall's  attend  you 

there?  [be  found, 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — [Aside."]  I  am  ang- 
ling now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

[Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ; 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  !    Gone  already  1 
[Exennt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  a»</ Attendants. 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a 

fork'd  one ! — 
Go  play,  boy,  play  : — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  dUgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
WiU  hiss  me  to  my  grave:  contempt  and 

clamour  [There  have  been, 

Will  be  my  knell. — Go  play,   boy,   play. — 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now  ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is  even  at  this  present, 
Now  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  th' 

arm,  [absence. 

That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in's 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour  :  nay,  there's  coraifort 

in't,  [open'd. 

Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  should  all  despair. 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankmd 


Woul4  hang  themselves.    Physic  for't,  there 

is  none  ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and  'tis  ^wcrftil. 
think  it.  [eluded. 

From  east,  west,  north,  and  south  :  be  it  cod- 
No  barricado  for  a  belly  ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy,  [us 

With  bag  and  baggage  :  many  a  thousand  of 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. — How  now. 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say.  fboy ! 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort. 

What,  Camillo  there  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius ;  thou'rt  an  honest 
man.—  [Exit  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  Sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold: 
When  jrou  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

•  Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ; 

His  business  more  material.  [made 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ?— 

[Aside.]  They're  here  with  me  sdready ;  whis- 
pering, rounding, 
"  Sicilia  is  a  so-Jbrth  ;  "  'tis  far  gone. 
When  I   shall  gust  it  last.  — How  came't 
That  he  did  stay  ?  [Camillo. 

Cam.  '  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good  sho«ud 
be  pertinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.    Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks: — not  noted,b't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary?  lower  messes, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind?  say. 

Cam,  Business,  my  lord  1  I  think,  most  un- 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer.  [derstand 

Leon,  Ha  ? 

Cam,  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon,  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cam.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  en- 
Of  our  most  graaous  mistress.  [treaties 

Leon,  .Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  i — satisfy  I— 
Let  that  suffice.    I  have  trusted  thee,  Caroillo, 
With  all  the  things  nearest  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils:  wherein. piiest-lDce. thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  :  but  «re  have  boen 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceiv'd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Leon.  To  bide  up<»i't ;  thou  art  not  honest ; 
or, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd ;  or  else  thou  must  be 

coimted 
A  servant  gmfted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool. 
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That  s«st  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake 
Aod  tak'st  it  all  for  jest.  [drawn. 

Cant,  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
In  ereiy  one  of  these  no  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Among  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth  :  in  your  affidrs,  roy  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent, 
It  was  my  folly ;  if  industriously 
I  pUy'd  the  foot  it  was  mv  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
A^dnst  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me  ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  ris^^ge :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
Tls  none  of  mine. 

tcMT.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camfilo, 

(Bat  that's  past  doubt ;  yon  have ;  oryour  eye- 

Is  thicker  than  a  cuckhold's  bora,)  or  heard, 
(For.  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Caanot  be  mute.)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?    If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(ONr  else  be  impudently  negative,  [say 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought),  tnen 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Befete  her  troth-phght :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam,  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken  :  'shrew  my  heart, 
tai  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Thta  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Um.  Is  whispering  nothing? 

b  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kiaii^  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  langfater  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  braikin|:  honesty)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
ftiOdng  m  comers?   wishing  clocks  more 
swift  ?  fblind 

Kcui.  mtmites  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes 
With  die  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  wonkl  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't  is  no- 
thing; 
'Hie  covering  sky  is  nothing;  Bohemia  nothing, 
My  wife  b  nothing  ;  nor  nothing  have  these 
If  thb  be  nothing.  [nothings, 

Can,  Good  my  lord,  be  curd 

Of  (hb  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes  ; 
For  'tis  most  dangerous. 

Lt*^  Say  it  be,  'tis  true. 

C«*».  No,  no,  my  lord. 

^^w.  It  is  ;  you  lie.  you  lie : 

Jsqj&ou  Best,  Camnio.  and  I  hate  thee  ; 
^''■oaooe  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  dse  a  hovering  temporicer,  that 


Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil,. 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  nmning  of  one  glass. 

Cam,  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon,  Why,   he  that  wears  her  like   hur 
medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia  :  who — if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do 

that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing  :  ay,  and  thoU) 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd  and  rear'd  to  worship ;  who 
mayst  see  [heaven, 

Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  Lasting  wink  ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously,  Oke  poison  :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignlv  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee, — 

Leon.    Make  that  thy  Question,  and  go  rot  I 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ;  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets. 
Which  to   preserve  is  sleep,  which   being 

spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince,  my  son. 
Who,  I  do  think,  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, 
Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?— Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam,  I  must  believe  yon,  sir : 

I  do  ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ;   [ness 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  high- 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  vo^irs  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and,  thereby,  for 

sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kin^oms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon,  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam,  My  lord, 
Go  then  ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bo- 
hemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  bis  cupbearer  : 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon,  This  is  all : 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Leon,  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast 
advis'd  me.  \^ExU, 

Cam,  O  miserable  lacW  I — But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
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Of  good  Polixenes :  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  roaster ;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  his,  so  too. — To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows  :  if  I  could  find  example  . 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings. 
And  flounsh'd  after,  I'd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears 

not  one. 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear't.    I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  roe  a  break -neck.   Happy  star,  reign  now  I 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  strange :  methinks 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.   Not  speak  ? — 
Good-day,  CamiUo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  I 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  counten- 
ance. 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me  ;  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  hb  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  I  dare  not  ?  do  not.  Do  you 
know,  and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?  'Tis  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  vou  do  know,  you  must, 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.  Good  CamiUo, 
Your  Chang' d  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too;  for,  I 
A  party  to  this  alteration,  finding  [must  be 
Myself  thus  alter'd  witht. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper  ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  tliat  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  !  caught  of  me  ! 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped 

the  better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.   CamiUo, — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — 1  beseech 
you.  [knowledge 

If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me.  and  yet  I 
weU! 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thou  hear.  CamiUo. 
1  c6njure  thee,  by  aU  the  parts  of  man 
Which  honour  does  acknowledge, — ^whereof 

the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine,— that  thou  declare 


What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  t)e  ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  wiU  teU  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable  :  therefore  mark  my 

counsel, 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  fbUow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  "  lost."  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On.  good  Camillo. 

Cam,  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

Pol,  By  whom,  CamiUo? 

Cam,  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  what? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay.  with  all  confidence 
he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen't.  or  been  an  instnunent 
To  vice  you  to't.  that  you  have  touch'd  his 
Forbiddenly.  [queen 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best  I 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  -be  shunn'd. 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heuxi,  or  read  I 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  weU 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundadon 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  wiU  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer 
to  [bom. 

Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty. — 
That  Ues  enclose  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd, — away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business  ; 
And  wiU,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  pos- 
terns. 
Clear  them  o'  the  city :  for  myself,  I'U  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discoveiy  lost.     Be  not  uncertain  ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents.  I 
Have  utter  d  truth;  which,  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemnM  by  the  king's  own  mouth. 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee. 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.  Give  me  thy  hand  : 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.    My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and.  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and,  as  he  does  concei^^ 
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He  is  dlshonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 

Profcss'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 

In  that  be  made  more  bitter.    Fear  o'ershades 

roe: 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but 

nothing 
Of  his  iU-ta'en  suspicion  1    Come,  CamiUo ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Tboa  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :  let  us  avoid. 
Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  please  your 

highness 
Touke  the  urgent  hour:  come,  sir,  away  1 

\Ex€unt 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— Sicilia.    A  Room  in  the  Pal<ice, 

Rmttr  Hermione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles 
Tis  past  enduring.  [me, 

I  Ladr.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

SiaO  I  be  your  playfellow  ? 

Ham.  No.  I'll  none  of  you. 

I  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ?        [me  as  if 

Mam.  You'll  kiss  me  hard ;  and  speak  to 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

3  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Yoor  brows  are  blacker ;  3ret  black  brows,  they 

say, 
Becooe  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  orach  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-drcle. 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

3  Lady.  Who  taught  3rou  this  ? 

Mam.  I  team'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — 
What  cokMir  are  your  eyebrows  ?    [Pray  now, 

I  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mook :  I  have  seen  a 
lady's  nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

3  Lady.  Hark  ye  . 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  :  we 

shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton 
If  «e  would  have  you.  [with  us, 

I  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

huo  a  goodly  bulk  :  good  time  encounter  her ! 

Htr.  What  wisdom   stirs   amongst   you? 
Come,  sir.  now 
I  am  for  you  again :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  telTs  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  ? 

Oct.  As  mcny  as  you  wiU. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter. 

I  have  ooe  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Htr.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

^^oae  CO :  sit  down  : — come  on,  and  do  your 

-r         ^^ 

To  fright  roe  with  your  sprites ;  you're  power- 
y^m.  There  was  a  man.—  [fill  at  it. 


Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  ort. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard  : — I  will  tell 
Yond'  crickets  shall  not  hear  it.        [it  softly ; 

Her.  Come  on,  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and 
Guaids. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  CamiUo 
with  him  ?  [never 

I  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them  ; 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure,  in  my  true  opinion ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  I     How  accurs'd 
In  being  so  blest  1— There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  dnmk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his 
sides,  [the  spider. 

With  violent  hefts  :^I  have  drunk,  and  seen 
Camillo  Mras  his  help  in  this,  his  pander : — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown  ; 
All's  true  that  is  mistrusted: — that  false  villain, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 
He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  ;  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  wiU. — How  came  the  pos- 
So  easily  open  ?        *  [terns 

I  Lord.  By  his  great  authority  ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Leon,  I  know't  too  well. — 

[To  Hermione.]  Give  nje  the  boy  :  I  am  glad 

you  did  not  nurse  him  : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence;  be  shall  not  come 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him  \--[Exit  Mamillius,  attended.'] 

and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with  ;  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I'd  say  he  had  not ; 

And  I'll  be  sworn  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  "be  but  about 
To  say,  *'  she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
' '  •  Tis  fity  she  s  not  honest,  honourable  :" 
Praise  ner  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech,) 

and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha,  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use, — O,  I  am  out, — 
That  mercy  does  ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itsdf— these  shrugs,  Uiese  hums  and 

ha's. 
When  you  have  said  "  she's  goodly,"  come 
between, 
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Ere  you  can  say  "  she's  honest : "  but  be't 
known,  [should  be, 

From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it 
She's  an  adult'ress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  sav  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  ray  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes  :  O  thou  thing, 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar  I — I  have  said 
She's  an  adult'ress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her  ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  shouUl  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulnrs  give  boldest  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  Uite  escape. 

Her,  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.  How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me  !  Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  nle  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No  ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison. 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  asp^t  more  favourable. — Good  my 

lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities ;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  gnef  lodg'dhere,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown  :  beseech  you  all,  my 

lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you.  measure  me  ; — and  so. 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd  I 

Leon.  {To  the  Guards.]     Shall  I  be  heard  ? 

Her,  Who  is't  that  goes  with  me  ? — Beseech 
your  highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  requires  it. — Do  not  weep,  good 

fools  ; 
There  is  no  cause :   when  you  shall  know 

your  mistress 
Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears 
As  I  come  out :  this  action  I  now  go  on 
Is  for  my  better  grace  — Adieu,  my  lord  : 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now, 
I  trust,  I  shall. — My  women,  come ;  you  have 
leave. 

Leon,  Go,  do  our  bidding  ;  hence  ! 
{^Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies  with  Guards. 


I  Lord.   Beseech  your  highness,  call  the 
queen  again.  [justice 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  vou  do.  sir,  lest  your 
Prove  violence  :  in  the  which  three  great  ones 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son.         [suffer,— 

I  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord,-- 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir, — 
Please  you  to  accept  it, — that  the  queea  is 

spotless 
r  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you  ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise.  111  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  ; 
Than  when   I  feel  and   see  her,  no  farther 

trust  her : 

For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces  ! 

I  Lord.  Good,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  our- 
selves : 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  foi't ;  would  I  knew  the 
vill^n,  [flaw'd. — 

I  would  land-damn  him.  Be  she  boooor- 
I  have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
Tlie  second  and  the  third,  nine  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine 

honour, 
I'll  geld  them  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  aee. 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs  ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  :  but  I  do  see't  and 

feel't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant,  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  : 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit? 

I  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  dki  ku:k  than  I, 

my  lord,  [mo 

Upon  this  ground  ;  and  more  it  would  content 

To  have  her  honour  true  than  your  suspicion. 

Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might'. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  foUow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels;    but    our   natural 

goodness 
Imparts  this  ;  which,  if  you  (or  stupified 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot  or  will  not 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silmit  judgment  tried  it, 
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Without  more  overture. 

LeoM.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.    Camillo  s  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  naught  for  approbation 
Bat  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Mads  up  to  the  deed.)  doth  push  on  this 

proceeding: 
Yet.  for  a  greater  confirmation. 
(For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild,)  I  have  despatched 

in  post 
To  sacred  Delphos.  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Geomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuft'd  sufficiency  :  now.  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel 

had. 
Shan  stop  or  spur  me.    Have  I  done  well  ? 

I  Lord,  Weil  done,  my  lord.  [more 

luan.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  such  as  he. 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not         Q^ood, 
Come  op  to  the  truth.  So  have  we  thought  it 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd. 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.    Come,  follow  us  ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
WiU  raise  us  alL 

AnL  [Aside.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  tnitn  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Sidlia.     T^  outer  Eoom  of  a 
Prison, 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants^ 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him ; 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — [Exit 

an  Attendant.l  Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee» 
What  dost  thou,  then,  in  prison  ? — 
^c^«//r  Attendant  with  the  Keeper. 

Now,  good  sir, 
Voa  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  then, 

Coodnct  me  to  the  queen. 

Kttp.  I  may  not,  madam  :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
"Hi:  access  of  .gentle  visitors  1— lit    lawful, 

pray  you. 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?  Emilia  ? 

Ktip.  So  please  you.  madam, 
To  pot  apart  these  TOur  attendants,  I 
Sban  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul,  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.       [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

1  mast  be  present  at  your  conference. 


Paul,  Well,  be't  so,  pr'ythee.  ' 

[Exit  Keeper. 
Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stam  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Reenter  Keeper,  with  Emilia. 
Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emit.  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
May  hokl  together  :  on  her  frights  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  ereater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  dehver'd. 

Paul.  A  boy? 

Emil.        A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 
Lusty,  and  like  to  live  :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't ;  savs.  **  My  poor  prisoner^ 
I  am  innocent  as  you,' 

Paul,  I  dare  be  swom  :— 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i'  the  king,  be- 

shrew  them  I 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  be  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take't  upon  roe  : 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,let  my  tongue  blister, 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  show  it  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loudest.  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  chikl : 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  sp«Ucing  fails. 

Emil,  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honotir,  and  vour  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  ^our  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thnving  issue  :  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your 

ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  roost  noble  offer ; 
Who,  but  toKlay,  hammer'd  of  this  design. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul,  Tell  her.  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  it 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be 
I  shall  do  good.  [doubted 

Emil,  Now.  be  you  blest  for  it  I 

I'll  to  the  queen  :  please  you,  come  something 
nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  if  *t  please  the  queen  to  send 
the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it« 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul,  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thenoe 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd  ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear:  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger. 

[Exettnt, 
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Scene  III. — Sicilia.    A  Roam  in  the  Patau, 

Enter  Leontes,  Antlgonus,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest :  it  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus, — ^mere  weakness.    If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being, — ^part  o'  the  cause, 
She,  the  adultress  ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof ;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again.— Who's  there  ? 

I  Atten.  \Advaneing^  My  lord  ? 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

I  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 
'Tis  hoped  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness  ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply, 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himself, 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languish'd. — Leave  me  solely: 

—go. 
See  how  he  fares.    [Exit  Attendant] — Fie, 

fie  I  no  thought  of  him  ; 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty, 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance. — let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve:  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.    Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me,  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow: 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them; 
Shall  she,  within  my  power.  [nor 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  child. 

T  Lord.  You  must  not  enter, 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 

tome : 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 

Than  the  queen's  life?  a  gracious  innocent 

More  free  than  he  is  jealous.  [soul. 

Ant,  That's  enough. 

a  Atten,  Madam,   he  hath  not  slept  to- 
night ;  commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir  ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.  'Tis  such  as  you. — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him.  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'dnal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ?  [ference 

Paul,  No  noise,  my  lord  ;  but  needful  con- 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon,  How ! 

Away,  with  that  audacious  lady  I— ^Antigonus, 
X  charg'd  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about 
I  knew  she  would.  [me : 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 


Leon.  What !  canst  not  rule  lier? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can  :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done. 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour.)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo.  you  now  !  you  hear  : 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And.  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  ptrofess 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counseUor  ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils. 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours  : — I  say.  I 
From  your  good  queen.  [conae 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen  ; 
I  say.  good  queen  ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,   so 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you.  [were  I 

Leon.  Force  her  nence. 

Paul.  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his 
eyes 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord  I'll  oflT; 
But  first  I'll  do  my  errand. — ^The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a 

daughter ; 
Here  'tis ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  child. 

Leon.  Out  t 

A  mankind  witch !    Hence  with  her,  cut  o' 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  !  [door : 

Paul.  Not  so ; 

I  am  as  ip;norant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me  ;  and  no  less  honest    friuit. 
Than  you  are  mad  ;  which  is  enough,  ru  war- 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon,  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bas- 
tard:—  [tir'd.  unroosted 
[To  Antigonus.]  Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman- 
By  thy  dame  ratlet  here  : — take  up  the  bas- 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone,     [tand  ; 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  iotobd  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  ^ife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did ;  then,  *twere 
past  all  doubt. 
You'd  call  your  children  youn. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any. 

But  one,  that's  here,  and  that's  himself ;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slan- 
der, [win  not 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  ;  and 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't )  onoe  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 
1    Leon,                       .           I          AcalUu 
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Of  boundless  toogue,  who  late  hath  beat  her 

husband, 

And  now  baits  me ! — ^This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  B  the  issue  of  Polizenes  : 
Hence  with  it :  and.  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire  1 

Paul.  It  is  yours;' 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your 

charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  tne  father ;  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the 

Talley,  [smiles ; 

The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheiek  ;  his 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  fin- 
ger : —  ^made  it 
And  thou,  ^ood  goddess  Nature,  which  hast 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it.  if  thou  hast  Hours 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  co- 
No  yellow  in't,  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 

Leon.  A  gross  hag  ! — 

And,  k»el,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant,  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'U  leave  yourself 
HanOy  one  subject. 
iMm,  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul,  A  most  unworthy  and  uimatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 
Leon.  I'll  have  thee  burned. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  a  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  bums  in't.   Fll  not  call  you 

tyrant; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  something 

savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leou.  On  vour  allegiance, 

Ont  of  the  chamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant. 

Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so. 

If  she  dkl  know  me  one.    Away  with  her. 

Paul,  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me :  I'll  be 

gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  brd ;  'tis  yours :  Jove 

send  her 
Abetter  guiding  spirit !— What   need  these 

hands?— 
Voo.  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so :— farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Luu.  Thou,  tzaitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to 

this. — 
Mv  cfaikl?  away  with'tl— even  thou,   that 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence,     [hast 
And  see  it  insCantly  consum'd  with  fire ; 
E^eathon,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up 

straight : 
wiftia  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done, 
t^  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life. 


With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  re- 
fuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.    Go.  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant,  I  did  not.  sir: 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

I  Lord.  We  can,  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Le<m.  You  are  liars  all.  [credit : 

1  Lord,  Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you  ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us :  and  on  our  knees  we  beg 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  senrices. 
Past,  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this 

purpose, 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue  :  we  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that 
blows: — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father?  Better  bum  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.    But,  be  it ;  let  it  live  : 
It  shall  not  neither.— [TV  Antigonus.]  You, 

sir,  come  you  hither ; 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Mai^ery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life, — for  'tis  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  thy  beard's  grey,— what  will  you 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ?  [adventure 

Ant.  Anything,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose :  at  least,  thus  much, — 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  save  the  innocent : — anything  possible. 

Leon,  It  shall  be  possible.  Swear  by  this 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding.  [sword. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it. — (seest  thou  ?) 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be  [for  the  fail 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.    We  enjoin 

thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence  ;  and  that   thou 

bear  it 
To 'some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  cUmate.    As  by  strange  for- 
tune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  injustice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it.    Take  it 
up.  [death 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present 
Had  been  more  merciful.  —  Come  on,  poor 
babe :  [ravens 

Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and 
To  be  Uiy  nurses  1  Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
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Like  offices  of  pity.— Sir,  be  prosperous 

In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require  1 — ^And 

blessing. 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss  ! 

{Exit  with  the  child. 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

2  Atten.  Please  your  highness,  posts. 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since  :  Cleomcnes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from   Delphos,  are  both 
Hasting  to  the  court.  [landed. 

I  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  accoimt. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have   been  absent :   'tis  good  speed  ; 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have   [foretells 
The  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  you,  lords  ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady  ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd.  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.    While  she  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.    Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  \Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  L— Sidlia.    A  Street  in  some  Ttton. 
Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  The  climate's  delicate ;  the  air  most 
sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle  ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 
(Methinks  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  re- 
verence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.    O,  the  sacrifice  f 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surprised  my  sense. 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  th'  event  o'  the  joumev 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  bet 

so!— 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't. 

Cieo.  Great  Apollo 

Turn  all  to  the  best  i  These  proclamadons. 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.        The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business :    when  the 

oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  dixnne  seai'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare, 
Even  then,  will  rush  to  knowledge.— Go, — 

fresh  horses : — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue !  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IL^^idllA.    A  Court  of  Justice. 
Leontes.  Lords,  aw</ Officers,  properly  seated. 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we 
pronounce) 
Even  pushes  'gainst  ourheart ;— the  party  tried. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one. 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd.  I^et  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  injustice ;  which  shall  have  due  course. 
Even  to  the  gmlt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner.  [queen 

OJi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the 
^pear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

Hermione  is  brought  in^  guarded;  Paulina 
and  Ladies  attending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

OJi.  [Reads.l  *' Hermione,  queen  to  the 
worthy  Leontes,  hing  o/Sicilia,  thou  art  here 
accused  and  arraigned  of  high  treason,  in  com- 
mitting adultery  with  Folixenes,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  conspiring  with  Camillo,  to  take 
atoay  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  hin^,  thy 
royal  husband:  the  pretence  whereof  betn^  by 
circumstances  partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true 
subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their 
better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night," 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but 
that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other  fboot  me 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce 
To  say  **Not  Guilty  :  "  mine  integrity 
Being  counted  falsdxxxi.  shall,  as  I  express  it« 
Be  so  received.    But  thus, — if  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 
I  doubt  not.  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny       [know 
Tremble  at  patience.— You,   my  lord,    best 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy  :  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators :   for,  bebokl 

me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe         [ter, 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daugh- 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince,— here  stand- 
ing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I 

prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine,      [honour. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.    I  appeal 
To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came. 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I        [yood 
Have  surain'd,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  be- 
The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  harden'd  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
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Ciy,  Fie,  upon  my  grave  I 

Um.  I  ne'er  heard  yet. 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That's  true  enough 

Though  'tis  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

iMm,  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her,  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  ni«  in  name  of  fault,  I  must 
At  all  acknowledge.  For  Polixenes,  [not 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess 
I  loT'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  ; 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such. 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded  : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think  had  been  in 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude  [me 

To  70U,  and  toward  your  friend  ;  whose  love 

had  spoke, 
Etvd  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
Thatit  was  vours.    Now.  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  now  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how ;  all  I  know  of  it 
Is  that  CamiUo  was  an  honest  man  ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  them- 
Wotting  no  more  than  1,  are  ignorant,  [selves, 

Lem.  You  knew  of  his  d^>arture,  as  you 
know 
What  yon  have  undertaken  to  do  in  his  absence. 

Her,  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
Mt  lite  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 
Which  111  lay  down. 

LeoM.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams ; 

YoQ  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes.         [shame. 
And  I  but  dream'd  it : — as  you  were  past  all 
fTbose  of  your  fact  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth : 
Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails  ; 

for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself, 
N'o  father  owning  it.  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it.)  so  thou 
^iak  feel  our  justice  ;  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her,  Sir.  spare  your  threats  ; 

The  bog  which  yoa  would  fright  me  with,  1 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  :  [seek. 

The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
1  do  give  test ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
Bat  know  iwt  how  it  went :  my  second  joy. 
And  fost-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious :   my  third 

comfort, 
i^tarf  d  most  unloddly,  if  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  roost  innocent  mouth, 
Hal'd  oat  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
t^vodaim'd  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred, 
The  chikl-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'tengs 
To  women  of  all  fashion  ;  lastly,  harried 
Here  to  this  place,  F  the  open  air,  before 
1  ha»e  got  strength  of  limit.     Now.  my  liege, 
Tefl  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore,  proceed. 


But  yet  hear  this  ;  mistake  me  not ;  no  life, — 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw : — but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free.)  if  I  shall  be  condemn  d 
Upon  surmises. — all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake  ;  I  tell  you, 
Tis  rigour,  and  not  law. — ^Your  honours  all. 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

I  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exenmt  certain  Officers. 

Her,  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 

0  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial  1  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  I 

Re-enter  Officers,  with  Qeomenes  and  Dion. 

OJl.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword 
of  justice, 
That  vou,  Cleomenes  and  Dten,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have 

brought 
This  seal'd-up  oiade,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then. 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't 

Cleo,  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon,  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

OJl.  [Reads,"]  "  Hermione  is  chaste;  Po- 
lixenes blameUss ;  Camillo  a  true  subject; 
Leontes  a  jealous  tvrant;  his  innocent  babe 
truly  begotten  ;  and  the  hing  shall  live  with- 
out an  heir,  if  thai  which  is  last  be  not  found.** 

Lords.  Now,  blessed  be  the  great  /^x>Uo  t 

Her,  Praised! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Ofi.  Ay,  my  terd  ;  even  so 

As  It  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle  : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  false- 
hood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily, 

Ser.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king  1 

Leon,  What  4s  ^  business  ? 

Ser,  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it  I 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Ser,  Is  dead. 

Leon,  Apollo's  angry ;   and  the   heavens 
themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.    [Hermione/i/irilr.] 
How  now.  there  !  [look  down, 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen : — 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  she  will  re- 
cover : —  [pidon : — 

1  have  too  much    heliev'd   mine  own   sus- 
Beseech  you.  tenderly  a{^ly  to  her 

Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

{Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Harm. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  1 
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I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 

New  woo  my  queen  ;  recall  the  good  CamiUo, 

Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy : 

For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 

To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 

Camillo  for  the  minister  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes  :  which  had  been  done, 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death  and 

with 
Reward  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not  doing  it,   and  being  done :    h^,   most 

humane, 
And  fiU'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  certain 

hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended. 
No  richer  than  his  honour. — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  I 
Re-enter  Paulina. 
Paul.  Woe  the  while  1 

O,  cut  my  lace,  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too! 
z  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 
Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast 

for  me  ?  fboiling 

What  wheels?  racks?  fires?    What  flaying? 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thv  most  worst  ?    Thy  tyranny, 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies. — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine  ! — O,  think  what  they  have 

done. 
And  then  run  mad  indeed', — stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst    Polixenes,   'twas   no- 
thing,— 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant. 
And  damnable  ungrateful ;  nor  was't  much. 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's 

honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king  ; — poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  by:  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 
To  be  or  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done't ; 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of    the   young   prince,    whose   honourable 

thoughts  [heart 

(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O  lords. 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe  ! — the  queen,  the 

queen,  [vengeance  fort 

The  sweetest,  dearest  creature's  dead  ;  and 

Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

I  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say  she's  dead  ;    1 11  swear't :   if 

word  nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 


Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within.  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake 

thee 

To  nothing  but  despair.    A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much;    I  have 

deserv'd 
AU  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

I  Lord.  Say  no  more : 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made 

I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech.  [fault 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  lor*  t : 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know 

them, 
I  do  repent.    Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart.— What's  gone,  and  what's 

past  help. 
Should  be  past  grief :  do  not  receive  afiiictioa 
At  my  petition  ;  I  beseech  you,  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  yoa 
Of  what  you  should  forget.    Now,  good  my 

liege, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman ': 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — ^lo,  fool  again  \ — 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too  :  take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth  ;  which  I  receive  much 

better. 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.    Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son  : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.    Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie;  and  tears  shed 

there 
Shall  be  my  recreation  :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.    Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Bohemia.     A  desert  Country 
near  the  Sea. 

^n/ltr  Antigonus,  with  the  child;  and  a 
Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  bath 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ?  [touch'd  npoa 

Afar.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  and  tear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  took 
grimly,  •  [science. 

And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  con- 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are 
And  frown  t^n  us.  ^  [angry. 
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Ant.  Their  sacred  MriUs  be  done  i — Go,  get 

aboard ; 
Look  to  tbj  bark :  111  not  be  long  before 
I  can  upon  thee. 

hiar.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land  :  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

I'D  foHow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  of  the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant,  Come,  poor  babe  :— 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd.)  the  spirits  o' 

the  dead 
Maj  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be.  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;   for  ne'er  was 

dream 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes   her   head   on    one    side,    some 

another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow,        [robes. 
So  fiU'd,  and  so  becoming :   in  pure  white 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach        [me ; 
Mjr  cabin  where  I  lay ;  thnce  bow'd  before 
And.  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her  :  "  Good  AnttgonuSt 
"  Sinu/ats,  against  thy  better  disposition ^ 
"  Hath  wuuU  thy  person /or  the  thrower-out 
"  Of  my  poor  babe»  according  to  thine  oath^ 
'*  Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia^ 
"  There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying;  and,  for 
"*  Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita,      [the  babe 
"I  fry  thee,  call  t ;  For  this  ungentle  business, 
"  rut  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shall  see 
"Thy  wife  Paulina  more:" — and  so,  with 

shrieks. 
She  melted  into  air.    Affrighted  much, 
1  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
Tbis  was  so,  and  no  sliunber.  Dreams  are  toys: 
Vet  for  this  once.  yea.  superstitiously, 
I  «iU  be  sauar'd  bv  this.     I  do  believe 
Hermione  hath  suder'd  death  ;  and  that 
ApoOo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 
Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 
EiibcT  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 
Of  its  right  £uber. — Blossom,  speed  thee  well  1 
[Laying  dawn  the  babe. 
There  tie;  and  there  thy  character:   there 

these ;  [Laying  down  a  bundle. 

^Iiich  may.  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee. 

pretty.  [wretch, 

And  still  rest  thine. — ^The  storm  begins. — Poor 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  kiss  and  what  may  follow  I — Weep  1  can- 
not. 
But  my  heart  bleeds ;  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this.— Farewell  1 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more : — thou  art 

Iflce  to  have 
A  bllaby  too  rough  :  I  never  saw 
The  hcnrens   so   dim    by   day.    A   savage 

clamour! — 


Well  may  I  get  aboard  !— This  is  the  chase ; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  pursued  by  a  bear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between 
ten  and  three-and-twentv,  or  that  youth  would 
sleep  out  the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
between  but  ^tting  wenches  with  child,  wrong- 
ing the  ancientry,  stealing,  fighting. — Haric 
you  now  I — Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains 
of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this 
Mreather?  They  have  scared  away  two  of  my 
best  sheep  ;  which  I  fear  the  wolf  will  sooner 
find  than  the  master :  if  anywhere  I  have  them, 
'tis  by  the  sea-side,  browsing  the  ivy.  Good 
luck,  an't  be  thy  will !  what  have  we  here? 
[Taking  up  the  child,']  Mercy  on's,  a  bame ; 
a  very  pretty  bame  1  A  boy,  or  a  child,  I 
wonder?  A  pretty  one  ;  a  very  pretty  one  : 
sure  some  scape :  though  I  am  not  bookish, 
yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the 
scape.  This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some 
trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work ;  they 
were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing 
is  here.  I'll  take  it  up  for  pity  :  yet  I'll  tarry 
till  my  son  come  ;  he  holloaed  but  even  now. 
—Whoa,  ho,  hoa  I 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Hxlloa,  loa  I 

Shep.  What  1  art  so  near  ?  If  thou'lt  see  a 
thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither.    What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea 
and  by  land ; — but  I  am  not  to  sav  it  is  a  sea.  for 
it  is  now  the  sky :  betwixt  the  firmament  and 
it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  b  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  !  but 
that's  not  to  the  point.  O,  the  most  piteotCi 
cry  of  the  poor  souls  !  sometimes  to  see  'era, 
and  not  to  see  'em  ;  now  the  ship  boring  the 
moon  with  her  mainmast,  and  anon  swallowed 
with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork  into 
a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land  service. — 
to  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone  ; 
how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name 
was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman  : — ^but  to  make  an 
end  of  the  ship, — to  see  how  the  sea  flap- 
dragoned  it :— but,  first,  how  the  poor  soids 
roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  ;— and  how 
the  poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear 
mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea 
or  weather. 

Shtp.  Name  of  mercy  !  when  was  this,  boy? 

Clo.  Now.  now  ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I 
saw  these  sights:  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 
water,  nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentle- 
man,— he's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by.  to  have  helped 
the  old  man  I 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's 
side,  to  have  helped  her :  there  your  charity 
would  have  lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters  I  heavy  matters  !  but 
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look  thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself :  thou 
met'st  with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new 
bom.  Here's  a  sight  for  thee ;  look  thee,  a 
bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child  1  Look  thee 
here ;  take  up,  take  up.  boy ;  open't.  So, 
let's  see  :  it  was  told  me,  I  should  be  rich  by 
the  fairies  ;  this  is  some  changeling  : — open't. 
What's  withjn,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man :  if  th?  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to 
Uve.    Gold  !  all  gold  ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill 
prove  so :  up  with  it,  keep  it  close :  home, 
home,  the  next  way.  We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and 
to  be  so  still,  requires  nothing  but  secrecy. — 
Let  my  sheep  go  :— come,  good  boy.  the  next 
way  home. 

Clo,  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  find- 
ings. I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the 
gentlenum,  and  how  much  he  hath  eaten  : 
they  are  never  curst,  but  when  they  are 
hungry  :  if  there  be  any  of  him  lefk,  I'll  bury 
faira. 

Shep,  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayst 
discern  by  that  which  is  left  of  him.  what  he 
is,  fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to 
put  him  i'  the  ground. 

Shep.  "Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do 
good  deeds  on't.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Time,  oj  Chorus, 
Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  aU ;  both  joy 

and  terror  [error,— 

Of  good   and  bad  ;   that  make  and  unfold 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,   and   leave    the    growth 

untried 
Of  that  wide  gap  ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.   Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient 'st  order  was, 
•  Or  what  is  now  receiv'd  :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make 

stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.  Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such 

growing. 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving. 
Th'  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies  so  grieving. 
That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me. 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 
I  mention'd  a  son  o'  the  king^s.  which  Florisel 
I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
^o  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 


Ek^ual  with  wondering :  What  of  her  ensues. 
I  list  not  prophesy  :  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth  : — a  shep- 
herd's daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  th'  argument  of  Time.    Of  this  allow. 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now  ; 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say. 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.      \JExU, 

Scene  I.— Bohemia.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 
^Polixenes. 

Enter  PoUxeoes  and  CanuHo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  CamUlo.  be  no  more 
importimate  :  'tis  a  sickness  denying  thee  any- 
thmg  ;  a  death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  coun- 
try :  though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
aired  abroad,  I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there. 
Besides,  the  penitent  king,  my  master,  hath 
sent  for  me ;  to  whose  feeUng  sorrows  I  might 
be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think  so  ;  whidi 
is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me.  Camillo.  wipe  not 
out  the  rest  of  thy  services  by^  leaving  me  now  : 
the  need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness 
hath  made ;  better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than 
thus  to  want  thee :  thou,  having  made  me 
businesses,  which  none,  without  thee,  can 
sufficiently  manage,  must  dther  stay  to  exe- 
cute them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee 
the  very  services  thou  hast  done  ;  whkdi  if  I 
have  not  enough  considered,  (as  too  much  I 
cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee  diall  be 
my  study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping, 
friendships.  Of  that  fatal  country,  Sicilia, 
pr'ythee  speak  no  more ;  whose  very  nanimg 
punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of  that 
penitent,  as  thou  callest  him,  and  reconciled 
king,  my  brother ;  whose  loss  of  his  roost  pre- 
cious queen,  and  children,  are  even  now  to  be 
afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  sawest 
thou  the  prince  Florisel,  my  son  ?  Kings  are 
no  less  unhapmr,  their  issue  not  being  giacioiis. 
than  they  are  m  losing  them  when  they  have 
approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince.  What  his  happier  affisdrs  mav  be.  are 
to  me  unknown  :  but  I  have  miasingly  noted, 
he  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court  and  is 
less  frequent  to  his  princely  exercises  than 
formeriy  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo, 
and  with  some  care ;  so  far.  that  I  have  eyes 
under  my  service,  which  look  upon  his  re« 
movedness  ;  from  whom  I  have  ^us  intelU* 
gence  :-~that  he  is  seldom  from  the  bouse  of  a 
most  homely  shepherd  ;  a  man,  they  say,  that 
from  veiy  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  neighbours,  isgrown  into  anunspoak- 
able  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report 
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of  her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought- 
to  begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

Pol,  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence. 
Bat  I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Tboa  Shalt  accompany  .us  to  the  place;  where 
we  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd  ;  firom  whose 
simpUdty,  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause 
rf  my  son's  resort  thither.  Wythee,  be  my 
present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside 
the  thoughts  of  Sidlia. 

Cam,  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol,  My  best  Camillo  I— We  must  disguise 
ooraelves.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Bohemia.    A  Road  near  tht 
Shepherd's  Cottage, 
Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 
When  ddfodils  begin  to  peer ^ 

With  high  !  tAe  doxy  over  the  dale, 
^fy»  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's 

Tie  white  shut  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 
Wiih  heigh/  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they 
sing/ 
Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 

For  a  quart  cfaU  is  a  dish /or  a  king. 
Tie  larh,  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 
iVith,  heigh/  with,  heigh/  the  thrush  and 
the/ay. 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts. 
While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay, 
I  have  served  prince  Florizel.  and,  in  my  time, 
»oie  three-pile  ;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 


But  shall  t  go  mourn /or  thai,  my  dear  t 
The  pale  moon  shines  by  niglU  : 

And  when  I  wander  lure  atta  there, 
/  tJun  do  most  go  right, 

1/ tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 
And  bear  the  sow-skin  budget, 

Tken  my  account  I  well  may  give. 
And  in  thestochs  avouch  it. 
My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds, 
w  to  lesser  Unen.    My  (ather  named  me 
Attolycas :  who  being,  as  I  am,  littered  un- 
der Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of 
ttcoaskkred  trifles.    With  die  and  drab   I 
pucfaased  thbcaparison ;  and  my  revenue  is  the 
idly  cheat :  gallows  and  knock  are  too  power- 
^  on  the  highway  ;  beating  and  hanging  are 
ttnors  to  me  ;  for  the  life  to  come.  I  sleep  out 
tbe  thought  df  it. — A  prise  I  a  prize  I 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see :  Every  'leven  wether  — 
todi ;  every  tod  yieWs— pound  and  odd  shil- 
hag:  fifteen  hundred  shorn, — what  comes 
tl**i»oolto?  [mine. 

Ant,  [Aside.']  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock's 

CU,  I  cannot  do't  without  counters. — Let 
B<see:  lintam  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep- 


'•  Three  found  o/ sugar  ;  five 
ts;  rice" — ^What  wiU  this  sis- 


shearing  feast  ? 
pound  of  currants  ; 
ter  of  mine  do  with  rice?  But  my  father  hath 
made  her  mistress  of  the  feasti  and  she  lays  it 
on.  She  hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nose- 
ga)rs  for  the  shearers. — three- man  sungmen 
all,  and  very  good  ones  ;  but  they  are  most  of 
them  means  and  bases ;  but  one  Puritan  a- 
mongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes . 
I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies ; 
mace,  dates, — none ;  that's  out  of  my  note : 
*'  nutmegs  seven  ;  a  race  or  two  0/ ginger," — 
but  that  I  may  beg ;  "/our  pound  0/  prunes, 
and  as  many  0/ raisins  d  the  sun," 

Aut,  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom  ! 

[Grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Clo,  V  the  name  of  me ! — 

Aut,  O,  help  me,  help  me  I  pludc  but  off 
these  rags ;  and  then  death,  death  I 

Clo,  Alack,  poor  soul  I  thou  hast  need  of 
more  rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have 
these  ofL 

Aut,  O,  sir!  the  loathsomeness  of  them 
offends  me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  re- 
ceived, which  are  mighty  ones,  and  millions. 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  man  i  a  million  of  beating 
may  come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut,  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten;  my 
money  and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these 
detestable  things  put  upon  me. 

Clo,  What,  by  a  horse-man  or  a  foot-man? 

Aut,  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo,  Indeed,  he  shoukl  he  a  foot-man,  by 
the  garments  he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be 
a  horse-man's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  serv- 
ice. Lend  me  thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee  :  come, 
lend  me  thy  hand.  [Helping  him  up, 

Aut,  O !  good  sir,  tenderly,  0 1 

Clo,  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut,  O,  good  sir !  softly,  good  sir !  I  fear, 
sir,  my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  !  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softlv,  dear  sir ;  [Picks  his  pocket.^ 
good  sir,  softly.  You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable 
office.  [money  for  thee. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  t  I  have  a  little 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech 
you,  sir.  I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was 

foing  ;  I  shall  there  have  money,  or  anything 
want :  offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  vou,  that 
kills  my  heart.  [robbed  you  ? 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that 

Aut,  A  fellow,  sir.  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my-dames  :  I  knew  him  once 
a  servant  of  the  prince :  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir. 
for  which  of  his  virtues  it  was.  but  he  was 
certainly  whipped  out  of  the  court 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  sav ;  there's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court :  thejr  cherish  it, 
to  make  it  stay  there  ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more 
but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this 
man  well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer  ; 
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then  a  process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  com 
passed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son.  and  mar- 
ried a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where  my 
land  and  living  lies :  and  having  flown  over 
many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in 
rogue :  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him  !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig : 
he  haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aui.  Very  true,  sir  ;  he,  sir,  he  ;  that's  the 
rogue  that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bo- 
hemia :  if  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at 
him,  he'd  have  run. 

Aui.  I  roust  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no 
fighter :  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way  :  and 
that  he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was  ;  I 
can  stand  and  walk  :  I  will  even  take  my  leave 
of  you,  and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir  ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well,  I  must  go  buy 
spices  for  our  shee{>-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [i?4rt/ Clown.] 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase 
your  spice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep- 
shearing  too :  if  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring 
out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let 
me  be  unroU'd,^  and  my  name  put  in  the  book 
of  virtue. 

\Sins5.'\ 

yog  on,  joj^  on,  ike  footpath  way. 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a,      [Exit. 

Scene  III.— Bohemia.    A  Shepherd's 
Cottage. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 
Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part 
of  you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  shepherdess  ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front    This  your  sheep- 
shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods. 
And  you  the  queen  on  t. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,  it  not  becomes  roe  ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  :  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  ob- 
scur'd  [maid, 

With  a  swain's  wearing  ;  and  me,  poor  lowly 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up :  but  that  our 

feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired,— sworn,  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time 

When  my  ^ood  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father  s  ground. 
Per.  Now,  Jove  afford  you  cause  ! 
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To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  great- 
ness [ble 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.  Even  now  I  trem- 
To  think,  your  father,  by  soroe  accident. 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did  :  O,  the  fotes ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up?    What  would  he  say?    Or 

how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  bdiokl 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.    The  gods  themselves. 
HumbUng  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  ;  the  green  Nep- 
tune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now :  their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honotir,  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per,  O,  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  ^ben  'tis  [king : 
Oppos'd.  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  3ie 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak  ;  that  you  must  change 
Or  I  my  life.  [this  purpose. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita,         Tnot 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ytbee.  darken 
The  mirth  o"  the  feast :  or  I'll  be  thine,  my 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be  [flair, 

Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
1  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  destiny  say  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  anything 
That  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are 

coming : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune. 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 
Enter  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Cam- 

iUo,  disguised;  Clown,  Mopsa.  Dorcas,  and 

other  Shepherds  and  Shepherdtssa, 

Flo,  Sec,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth.  [lived,  upon 

Shep.    Fie,  daughter  I  when  my  old  wife 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook. 
Both  dame  and  servant ;  welcom'd  all ;  senr'd 
all ;  [now  here. 

Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn  ; 
At  upper  end  o*  the  table,  now  i*  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o*  fire 
With    labour  and  the   thing  she    took   to 

quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.    You  are  retird. 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  fnends.  more  knowxu 
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Come,  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  your- 
self [on, 
That  which  you  are.  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come 
Andlnd  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  \To  PoL]  Sir,  welcome  : 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostess-ship  o'  the   day  :— [7i>  Oim.] 
You're  welcome,  sir.  L*"^- 

Gi»e  me  thoseflowers  there,  Dorcas  >— reverend 
For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing  i 

Ptl.  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  vou.)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Ptr.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient,— 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  tiemblrag  winter,— the  fairest  flowers  o'  the 


Are  OUT  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyflowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that 

kuxl 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Ptr.  For  I  have  heard  It  said, 

Thfte  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

/W.  Say,  there  be  ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
Bat  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  over  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
Thtt  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock,       fmarry 
.\Dd  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bod  of  nobler  race :  this  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  nature,— change  it  rather 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  [but 

Per.  So  it  is. 

PoL  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly- 
.\ad  do  not  call  them  bastards.  [flowers. 

Per,  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted.  I  would  wish 
Thb  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only 
therefore  [you ; 

Desire  to  breed  by  me.— Here's  flowers  for 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are 
given  [come. 

To  men  of  middle  age.    You  are  very  wel- 

Cam.  I  should  leave  graang,  were  I  of  your 
And  only  live  by  gazing.  [flock, 

Ptr.  Out,  alas  1 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Woold  Wow  you  through  and  through.— Now, 

my  fairest  friend, 
I  voold  1  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 
might 


Become  your  time  of  day ;— and  yours,  and 

yours. 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing  : — O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now.  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st 
From  IHs's  waggon  !  daffodils.  [fall 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  I  O,  these  I  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and  my  sweet 
To  strew  him  o'«r  and  o'er  I  [friend, 

Flo.  What,  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  He  and 
play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse  ;  or  if. — ^not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,   and  in  mine  arms. — Come,  take 

your  flowers : 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun-pastorals  :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak. 

sweet, 

I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms  ; 
Pray  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  aflairs, 
To  sing  them  too :  when  you  do  dance,  I  wish 

you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea.  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function  :  each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular. 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  fairly  through 

it. 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't. — But,  come;  our  dance,  I 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  :  so  turtles  pair,  [pray; 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that 

ever  [seems. 

Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  cioes,  or 

But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 

Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something. 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  good  sooth. 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream.  [she  is 

do.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry. 
To  mend  her  kissing  with.  [garlic, 
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Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word ;  we  stand  upon 
our  manners.  — 
Come,  strike  up !  \NIusic. 

[Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and 
Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain 
^\^llch  dances  with  your  daughter  ?      [is  this, 

Shep.  They  call  him   Doricles ;  a*  boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  sooth.    He  says  he  loves  my 

daughter : 
I  think  so  too  ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read. 
As 'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  dnd,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything ;  though  I  re- 
port it, 
That  should  be  silent :  if  youn^  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her.  she  shall  bnng  him  that 
Whidi  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  ped- 
lar at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
after  a  tabor  and  pipe  ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could 
not  move  you  :  he  sings  several  tunes  faster 
than  you'll  tell  money  ;  he  utters  them  as  he 
had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  .grew  to 
his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better  :  he  shall 
come  in  :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if 
it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very 
pleasant  thing  indeed  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of 
all  sizes  ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers 
with  gloves:  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs 
for  maids ;  so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange ; 
with  such  delicate  burdens  of  "  dildos "  and 
••  fadings,"  "jump  her  and  thump  her ;"  and 
where  some  stretch-mouthed  rascal  would,  as 
it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap 
into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer, 
•*  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man  ; "  puts 
him  off,  slights  him.  with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no 
harm,  good  man." 

Pol.    This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me.  thou  talkest  of  an  admir- 
able-conceited fellow.  Has  he  any  unbraided 
wares? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i' 
the  rainbow  ;  points,  more  than  all  the  law- 
yers in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though 
they  come  to  him  by  the  gross  ;  inkles,  cad 
disses.  cambrics,  lawns :  why,  he  sings  them 
over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses :  you 
would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve-band,  and  the  work  about 
the  square  on't. 

Clo.  Pr'jrthee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him 
•nproach  singing. 


Per.  Forewarn  him.  that  he  use  no  scurril- 
ous words  in  his  tunes.  [Exit  Servant. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars,  that  have 
more  in  them  than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  sinpng. 
Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow  ; 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses  ; 
Masks/or  faces  and  for  noses  ; 
Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady  s  chamber  : 
Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers. 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears  ; 
Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel, 
\  Vhat  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come  buy  of  me,  come  :  come  buy,  come  buy  ; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry  : 
Come  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me  ;  but  being  en- 
thralled as  I  am.  it  will  also  be  the  bond<i^  of 
certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  tlie 
feast ;  but  they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than 
that,  or  there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised 
you  :  may  be.  he  has  paid  you  more  ;  which 
will  shame  vou  to  give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  makls.) 
will  they  wear  their  plackets — where  they 
should  bear  their  faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking- 
time—when  you  are  going  to  bed — or  kiln-hole, 
to  whistle  on  these  secrets,  but  you  must  be 
tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  Tis  well 
they  are  whispering.  Clamour  your  tongut^ 
and  not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I   have  done.    Come,  you  promised 
me  a  tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 
Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  coz- 
ened by  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And.  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners 
abroad  ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  warj-. 
Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose 
nothing  here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me 
many  parcels  of  charge. 
Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads ? 
Mop.  Prav  now,  buy  some  :  I  love  a  ballad 
in  print  a' -life  ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are 
true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tunc.  How 
a  u.surer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty 
money-bags  at  a  burden  ;  and  how  she  longed 
to  eat  adders'  heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 
Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 
Aut.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  okl. 
Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 
Aut.  Here's  the  midwifes  name  to't,  one 
mistress  Tale-porter,  aiul  five  or  six  honest 
wives'  that  were  present.    Why  should  I  camr 
lies  abroad  ?         Mop.  'Pray  you  now.  buy  it. 
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Ch,  Conie  on,  lay  it  by  :  and  let's  first  see 
more  ballids ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

AmL  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that 
appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the 
fooTscoie  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above 
water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids  t  it  was  thought  she  was  a 
woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved 
her :  the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Ant.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Ch.  Lay  it  by  too :  another,      [pretty  one. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very 

Mop.  Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  "Two  maids  wooing  a  man :" 
thoe's  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it ; 
'tis  in  request.  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou'lt  bear  a 
part,  thou  Shalt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 

Aut,  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know, 
'tis  my  occupation  :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 
Aut.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go  ; 
Where,  it  Jits  not  you  to  knono. 
Dor.   Whither  f    Mop.  O,  whither  f 
Dor.   Whither  f 
Mop.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell  : 
Dor.  Me  too t  let  me  go  thither. 
Mop.  Or  thou  go'st  to  the  grange  or  mill : 
Dor.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 
Aut.  Neither.    Dor.   What,  neither  f 
Aut.  Neither. 
Dor.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be  ; 
Mop.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me  : 

Then,  whither  go'st  f  say,  whither  f 
CJo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
kNcs  :  my  £atber  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad 
talk,  and  well  not  trouble  them. — Come,  bring 
away, thy  pack  after  me. — Wenches,  I'll  buy 
far  you  both. — Pedlar,  let's  have  the  first 
eboioB.— Follow  me,  girls. 

Aui.  [Aside.'\fikiiA  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em. 
[Siuging."]  Will  you  buy  any  tape. 
Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a 
Any  silk,  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  newst,  and  finst,finst  wear- 
Come  to  the  pedlar  ;  [a  f 
Money's  a  meddler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a. 
[Exit,  with  Dorcas  and  Mopsa. 
Re-enter  Servant,  Autolicusy&//(?K/<»^. 
^erv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
*«pherd$,  three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds, 
™  have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair,— 
^  call  themselves  saltiers  :  and  they  have  a 


dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  Kallymawfry 
of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't ;  but  they 
themselves  are  o'  the  mind  (if  it  be  not  too  rough 
for  some,  that  know  little  but  bowling)  it  will 
please  plentifully. 

Shep.  hMiVf  \  we'll  none  on't :  here  has  been 
too  much  homely  foolery  ah%ady. — I  know, 
sir,  we  weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us  :  pray, 
let's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  re- 
port, sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king  ;  and 
not  the  worst  of  the  three,  but  jumps  twelve 
foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating :  since  these  good 
men  are  pleased,  let  them  come  in,  but  quickly 
now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  {Exit. 
Re-enter  Servant,  with  Twelve  Rustics  habited 

like  Satyrs.   They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.    [To  Shep.]   O,   father,   you'll  know 

more  of  that  hereafter. —      \P^^  them. 

[Aside."]  Is  it  not  too  far  gone?   'Tis  time  to 

He's  simple,  and  tells  much.     [To  Flo.]  How 

now,  fair  shepherd  I 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth,  when  I  was 

young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have 

ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd 
To  her  acceptance  ;  you  have  let  him  go,     [it 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  shoukl  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  replv,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and 

lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  deliver'd. — O.  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd :  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this 

hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you 
But,  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear  Tout  :— 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do.  and  be  witness  to't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men,— the  earth,   the  heavens, 
and  all :  [arch. 

That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  mon- 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and 
knowledge. 
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More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prise 

them 
"\^^thout  her  love  •  for  her  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her 
Or  to  their  own  perdition.  [service, 

Pol.  Fairly  offer  d. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better: 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cutout 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain  ; 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness 

tot  : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

r  the  virtue  of  your  daughter:  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.  But,  come  on. 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand  ; 

And.  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you  ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have  :  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks  a  father 
U,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable        [more ; 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  aq:e,  and  altering  rheums?  Can  he  speak? 
hear  ?  [estate  ? 

Know  man  from  man?  dispute  his  own 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again,  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir  ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beaid. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  reason,  my  son  [son, 

Should  choose  himself  a  wife  ;  but  as  good  rea- 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son :  he  shall  not  need 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice.  [to  grieve 

Flo  Come,  come,  he  must  not. — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir  ? 

[^Discovering  himself. 


Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged  :  thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheep-hook  .'—Thou  old 

traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  hfe  one  week.— And  thou. 

fresh  piece 

Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who,  of  force,  must 

The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with,—  [know 

S^P'  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.    I'll  have   thy  beauty  scratch'd  with 

briers,  and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state.— For  thee,  fond 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh    [ix)v. 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack. 

(as  never  [sion : 

I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succes- 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no.  not  our  kin. 
Far   than    Deucalion  off:— mark    thou    my 

words :—  [time. 

Follow  us  to  the  court.— Thou,  churi,  for  ihh 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,   yet  we  free 

thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And   you,  en- 
chantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman  ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  there- 
Unworthy  thee,— if  ever  hencefonh  thou    [in. 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to't.  [Exit. 

^^-  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard  ;  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  selfsame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.— [r*?  Flo.]  WiU't  please  you, 

sir,  be  gone  ?  [yow. 

I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this  r  besri^h 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :   this  dream  of 

mine. 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father ! 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know.  — {  To  Fla  I 

Osir, 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  thnee. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea. 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones  ;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  &hroud,  and 

lay  me  [O  cursed  wretch. 

Where  no  priest  shovels  in  Hust.— [  To  Perdita.] 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouWst 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him  !— Undone,  undone! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  \Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd, 
But  nothing  alter'd :  what  I  was,  I  am : 
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More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  ;  not  fol- 
My  leash  unwillingly.  [lowing 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord. 

Yon  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  sp>eech, — ^which  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think.  Camillo? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last  [thus  ? 
Bat  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  ;  and  then. 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  roar  the  seeds  within  1  Lift  up  thy  looks  : 
From  ray  succession  wipe  me,  father ;  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am  :  and  by  my  fancy  :  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason  ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it  :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow, 
I  Deeds  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo. 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd  ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas 

hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd  :  therefore,  I  pray  you. 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd 
friend,  [not 

When  be  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean 
To  see  him  any  more,)cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  bis  passion  :  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tog  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may 
And  90  deliver, — I  am  put  to  sea  [know 

With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore  ; 
And.  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by.  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
CoQcem  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  '  O  my  lord, 

I  vookl  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice. 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Pla.  Hark.  ^ex^\3,.—{Takmi;r her  aside. 
[To  Camillo.]  I'll  hear  you  bv  and  by. 

Cam.  He's  irremovable, 

Reaolv'd  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn  ; 
Save  htm  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  hon- 
our; 
Plucbase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia. 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
1  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flc,  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  frauxght  with  carious  business,  that 
I  kave  oat  ceremony.  [Going. 


Cam,  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father? 

Flo,  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd  :  it  is  my  father's  music. 
To  speak  vour  deeds  ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  tord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king. 
And,   through  him,   what's  nearest  to  him, 

which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  re 
ceiving  [may 

As  shall  become  your  highness;  where  you 
Enjoy  your  mistress  ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see. 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  bv. 
As  heavens  forefend  I  your  ruin  ;)  marry  her  ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo,  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee.  [man. 

Cam,  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  th'  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do.  so  we  profess 
Otu^lves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me  I 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  pur- 
pose, 
But  undergo  this  flight, — make  for  Sicilia  ; 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  prin- 
cess 
(For  so,  I  see.  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth  ;  asks  thee,  the  son.  for- 
giveness. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess  ;  o'er  and  o'er  divides 
him  [one 

'Tvrixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness. —  the 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king,  your  father. 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.  Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him, 
k  .       with 

What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver, 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I'll  write  you 

down : 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say  ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 
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But  that  you  have  your  father's  tx)som  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you  : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream 'd  shores,  most 

certain 
To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you  ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another  : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors  ;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be  :  besides,  you  know, 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love. 
Whose  fresh  complexion,  and  whose  heart  to- 
AflRiction  alters.  [gether, 

/Vr.  One  of  these  is  true  : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these 
Be  bom  another  such.  [seven  years, 

F/o.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  brewing,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

/Vr.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  ; 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

F/o.  My  prettiest  Perdita  !  — 

But  O.  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  ! — Camillo,— 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me, 
The  medicine  of  our  house  !— how  shall  we  do? 
We  are  not  fumish'd  like  Bohemia's  son. 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this  :  I  think  you  know  my  for- 
Do  all  lie  there  ;  it  shall  be  so  my  care  [tunes 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if  [sir, 

The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want, — 
one  word.  [  TAey  talk  <uide. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Aut.  Ha.  ha  1  what  a  fool  Honesty  is  !  and 
Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentle- 
man !  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a 
counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  poman- 
der, brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape, 
glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my 
pack  from  fasting :  they  throng  who  should 
buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed, 
and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer :  by 
which  means  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in 
picture  ;  and  what  I  saw,  to  my  good  use  I  re- 
membered. My  clown  (who  wants  but  some- 
thing to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love 
with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir 
his  pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words ; 
which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that 
all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears  :  you  might 
have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless ;  'tMras 
nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse  ;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains :  no 


hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  ad- 
miring the  nothing  of  it.  So  that,  in  this 
time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their 
festival  purses  ;  and  had  not  the  old  man  come 
in  with  a  whoo-bub  against  his  daughter  and 
the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs  from 
the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the 
whole  army.  [Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Petdita 
come  forward. 

Cam,  Nay.  but  my  letters,  by  this  means 
being  there 
So  soon  as  vou  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you'll  procure  from 
king  Leontes, — 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair.  [here  ?— 

Cam.    [Seeinfr  Autol.]    Whom    have  we 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this  ;  omit 
Nothing  may  pve  us  aid. 

Aut.[Aside7\  If  they  have  overheard  me 
now, — ^why  hanging. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow  I  Whyshakest 
thou  so  ?  Fear  not,  man  :  here's  no  barm  in- 
tended to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still  ;  here's  nobody  will 
steal  that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy 
poverty,  we  must  make  an  exchange,  therefore, 
disease  thee  instantly,  (thou  must  think,  there's 
a  necessity  in't.)  and  change  garments  with 
this  gentleman  :  though  the  pennyworth  on 
his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there's 
some  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — [Aside."]  I 
know  ye  well  enough. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr*  vthee.  despatch :  the  gentle- 
man is  half  flayed  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir? — [Asidt."]  1 
smell  the  trick  on't. 

Flo.  Despatch.  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  can- 
not with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  and  AmXo\.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress,  (let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  !)  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your 

face ; 
Dismantle  you  ;  and.  as  you  can.  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming  ;  that  you  may 
(For  1  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  ship-board 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies, 

That  I  must  bear  a  part 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  hare 

No  hat.—  [Giving it  to  1%. 

Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  Friend. 

Aut,  (  Adieu,  sir. 
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Flo.  O  Pcrdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  \T^y  converse  apart. 

Chm.  [Aside.]  What  I  do  next,  shall  be  to 
tell  the  king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wbcrrin,  my  hope  is,  1  shall  so  prevail, 
To  force  hiro  after  :  in  whose  company 
I  diall  review  Sidlia,  for  whose  sight 
1  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Fla.  Fortune  speed  us  ! — 

Thas  we  set  on,  Caroillo.  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

{Exeunt  Florircl.  Perdita,  and  Camillo. 

Aut.  I  understand  the  business  ;  I  hear  it : 
to  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble 
hand,  is  necessary  for  acut-purse  ;  a  good  nose 
is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other 
senses.  I  see.  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust 
man  doth  thrive.  What  an  exchange  had  this 
been  without  boot  !  what  a  boot  is  here  with 
this  exchange  !  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  anything  ex- 
tenpore.  The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece 
of  iniquity  ;  stealing  away  from  his  father, 
with  his  clog  at  his  heels  :  if  I  thought  it  were 
a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  lung  withal. 
I  would  not  do't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery 
to  conceal  it ;  and  therein  am  I  constant  to 
ny  profession. 

Re-enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 
Aside,  askle  : — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot 
brain :  every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church, 
session,  hanging,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Ch,  See.  see.  what  a  man  you  are  now ! 
There  is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's 
a  diaogeling,  and  none  of  your  flesh  and 
blood.  Sfup.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Ch.  fiskj,  but  hear  me. 

SAef.  Go  to.  then. 

CU.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
yoor  flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the 
long ;  and  so  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be 
pomsbed  by  him  Show  those  things  you 
found  about  her ;  those  secret  thhigs,  all  but 
what  she  has  with  her:  this  being  done,  let 
the  law  go  whistle  ;  I  warrant  vou. 

Skef.  I  will  tell  the  king  all.  every  word, 
fea,  and  his  son's  pranks  too;  who,  I  may 
ay.  IS  no  honest  man  neither  to  his  father,  nor 
tome,  to  go  about  to  make  me  the  king's 
brotherin-law. 

Cla,  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest 
off  you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then 
your  bkxxl  bad  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know 
how  much  an  ounce. 

Amt.  [Aiide.]  Very  wisely,  puppies ! 

SJkep.  well,  let  us  to  the  king  :  there  is  that 
ia  this  &idel  will  nnake  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.   [Aside.]  I   know  not  what  impedi- 
t  this  complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my 


CU.  Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 
^«/.    [Asid^.]  Though  I  am  not  naturally 
«»ot,  I  am  so  sometiines  by  chance :— let  me 


pocket  up  my  pedlar's  excrement. — [TaJkes  off 
his  false  beard.]  How  now,  rustics!  whither 
are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there?  what  ?  with  whom? 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  hav- 
ing, breeding,  and  anything  that  is  fitting  to 
be  known  ?  discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let 
me  have  no  lying  :  it  becomes  none  but  trades- 
men, and  they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie  : 
but  we  pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not 
stabbing  steel ;  therefore,  they  do  not  give  us 
the  lie. 

Cio.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us 
one.  if  you  had  not  taken  yotu-self  with  the 
manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a 
courtier.  Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in 
these  eiifoldings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the 
measure  of  the  court?  receives  not  thy  nose 
court-odour  from  me?  reflect  I  not  on  thy 
baseness  coun-conterapt  ?  Think'st  thou,  for 
that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from  thee  thy  busi- 
ness, I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier, 
cap-4-p^ ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on, 
or  pluck  back  thy  business  there :  where- 
upon, I  command  thee  to  open  thy  al&ir. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not.  an't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court  word  for  a  pheas- 
ant :  say,  vou  have  none.  [nor  hen. 

Shep.  None,  sir ;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  sim- 
ple men !  ' 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are, 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

Ch.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears 
them  not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  see'ms  to  be  the  more  noble  in  be- 
ing fantastical :  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I 
know  by  the  picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there  ?  what's  i'the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  that  far- 
del and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the 
king ;  and  which  he  shall  know  within  this 
hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the  speech  of  hinu 

Aut.  Age.  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace;  he  is 
gone  aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy, 
and  air  himself :  For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of 
things  serious,  thou  must  know,  the  king  is  full 
of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir,  about  his  son.  that 
should  have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  now  in  hand- 
fast,  let  him  fly :  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the 
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torture  he  shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of 
inan.  the  heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir?       , 

AuL  Not  he  alone  shall  suflfer  what  wit  can 
make  heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those 
that  are  germane  to  him,  though  removed 
fifty  times,  shall  all  come  under  the  hangman  : 
which,  though  it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary. An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram- 
tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter  come  in- 
to grace  ?  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned  ;  but 
that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  draw  our 
throne  into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too 
few,  the  sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you 
hear,  an't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut,  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed 
alive :  then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on 
the  head  of  a  wasp's  nest ;  then  stand  till  he  be 
three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead  ;  then  recov- 
ered again  with  aquavitae,  or  some  other  hot 
infusion  ;  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  hottest 
day  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick-wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a 
southward  eye  upon  him  ;  where  he  is  to  be- 
hold him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what 
talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  mis- 
eries are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being 
so  capital  ?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest 
plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  king  :  being 
something  gently  considered,  I'll  bring  you 
where  he  is  aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his 
presence,  whisper  him  in  your  behalfs  ;  and  if 
i:  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to  cfliect  your 
suits,  here  is  a  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority : 
close  with  him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though 
authority  be.  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led 
by  the  nose  with  gold  ;  show  the  inside  of  your 
purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more 
ado.     Remember, — stoned,  and  flayed  alive  ! 

Shtp.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
business  for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  :  I'll 
make  it  as  much  more,  and  l^ve  this  young 
man  in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

Aut,  After  I  have  done  what  I  have  pro- 

Shep.  Ay,  sir.  [mised? 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a 
party  in  this  business? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir :  but  though  my  case 
be  a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed 
out  of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's 
son  : — hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  wemusttothe 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights  :  he  must 
know  'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor»my  sister ; 
we  are  gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give  you  as 
much  as  this  old  man  does,  when  the  business 
is  performed  ;  and  remain,  as  he  says,  your 
pawn  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward 
the  sea-side  :  go  on  the  right  hand  :  I  will  but 
look  upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 


Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say. 
even  blessed. 

SAff.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was 
provided  to  do  us  good. 

[Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Gown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see, 
Fortune  would  not  suffer  me  :  she  drops  booties 
in  my  mouth.  I  am  courtedi  now  with  a 
double  occasion,  gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the 
prince  my  master  good ;  which  who  knows 
how  that  may  turn  l»ck  to  my  advancement? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones, 
aboard  him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them 
again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have  to  the 
king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me 
rogue  for  being  so  far  oflicious ;  for  I  am  proof 
against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs 
to't.  To  him  will  I  present  them  :  there  may 
be  matter  in  it.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I.— Sicilia.     A  Room  in  the  Palace 

o/ljeovkits.- 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenes,   Dion,    Paulina, 

and  others, 

Cleo,  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have 
perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow  ;  no  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd  ;  indeed  paid 

down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass ;  at  the  last. 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them  forgive  yourself. 

Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself ;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heiriess  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  :  and 
Desti[oy'd  the  sweet' st  companion,  that  e'er 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of.  fman 

Paul,  True,  too  true,  my  lord ; 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  kill  d 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     Kind ! 

She  I  kill'd  I    I  did  so  ;  but  thou  strikest  roe 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :  now, 
Say  so  but  seldom.  [ifood  now. 

Cleo,  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things 

tlmt  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac  d 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul,  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kiDgdom»  and  devour 
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Inoertain  lookers-on.    What  were  more  holy, 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  ? 
What  holier  than, — ^for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort,  and  for  future  good, — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.    Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  purposes  ; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle, 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it 

shall, 
b  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 
And  come  again  to  me  ;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.    *Tis  your  counsel. 
My  U)fd  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppose  against  their  wilb.—[7>  Leon.]  Care 

not  for  issue ; 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  wonhiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour. — O,  that  ever  I  [now, 

Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel  I  then,  even 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full 
Ha?c  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, —       [eyes ; 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  5^Wed. 

Leon,  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife  :  one 

worse. 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Apia  possess  her  corse  ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex'd, 
Begin,  "  And  why  to  me?" 

rami.  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  JQSt  cause. 

Leon,         She  had  ;  and  would  incense  me 
To  murder  her  I  married. 

Pawl.  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  nre.  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in't 
YoQcb(»e  her ;  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your 

ears 
Shimld  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that 
SxMiki  be,  **  Rtmemhtr  mini."  [foUow'd 

lion.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  I— Fear  thou  no 
rn  have  no  wife,  Paulina.  [wife  ; 

Paul  Will  you  swear 

Ncfer  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon,  Never,   PauUna;  so  be  bless'd  my 
spirit  I  [his  oath. 

Pani.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 

Cleo.  Yea  tempt  him  over-much. 

Poui.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hennione  as  is  her  picture, 
Aftowhiseye. 

Cla.  Good  madam, — 

^tfa/.  I  have  done. 


Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry.— if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will,  —give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen  :  she  shall  not  be  so 

yoimg 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  .such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should 
To  see  her  in  your  arms.  [take  joy 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina. 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

PauL  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath  ; 
Never  till  then. 

Fnier  a  Gentleman.  [rizel, 

Gtnt.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Flo- 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld.)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.    What  train  ? 

Genf.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.        His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth, 
I  think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

PauL  O  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now !  Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  "She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd ;" — thus  your  verse 
Flowed  Mdth  her  beauty  once:  'tis  shrewdly 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better.  [ebb'd, 

Geni,  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot ;  (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.  This  is  a  creature. 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the 
Of  all  professors  else  ,*  make  proselytes  [z^ 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

PauL  How !  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a 
woman 
More  worth  than  any  man  ;  men.  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour  d  friends. 
Bring  them  to  our  embraoement.— Still,  'tis 
strange, 

[Exeunf  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

PauL  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord  :  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births.  [know'st 

Leon.    Pr'ythee,  no    more  ;    cease ;    thou 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfumish^ne  of  reason.— They  are  oome. — 
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Re-tnter  Cleomenes.  with  Florizel,  Perdita, 
and  others. 
Your  mother  was  most  trae  to  wedlock,  prince  ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you  :  were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father  s  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him  :  and  speak  of  something  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.    Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  you,  fair  princess. — goddess  ! — O,  alas. 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You.  gracious  couple,  do  !    And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society, 
Amity  tqo,  of  your  brave  Cither ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sidlia,  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend. 
Can  send  his  brother  :  and,  but  infirmity 
AVhich  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself  [seiz'd 

.  The  land  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon,  O,  niv  brother ! 

(Good  gentleman,)  the  wrongs  I   have  done 

thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me  ;  and  these  thy  offices 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters         [hither, 
Of    my  behind-hand  slackness  !  —  Welcome 
As  is  the  spring  to  th'  earth.  And  hath  he,  too. 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  inuch  less 
Th'  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him, 

whose  daughter  [thence 

His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  witn  her : 

(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have 

cross' d. 
To  execute  the  chstfge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  visiting  your  highness:  my  b^t  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd  ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessM  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  !  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  against  whose  person. 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  : 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father's  bless'd 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you,  [been. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  1  have 


Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd 

Such  goodly  things  as  you  !  [on. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir, 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credii. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great 

air, 
Bohemia  greets  you  (rom  himself  by  me ; 
E>esires  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon,  Where's  Bohemia?  speak. 

Lord,  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  come  from 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes  [him : 
My  marvel  and  my  nnessage.  To  your  court 
Wliiles  he  was  hastening,  (in  the  chase,  it 

seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple.)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  younj^  prince. 

Flo.  CamiUo  has  betray'd  me ; 

Whose  honour  and  whose  honesty,  till  now. 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay't  so  to  his  chaxge : 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who!  Camillo? 

Lord,  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him  ;  who 
now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.  Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :  they  kneel,  they  ki^  the 

earth  ; 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O  my  poor  father  !— 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  us.  will  not  haw; 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars.  1  see.  will  kiss  the  valleys  first  :— 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.    That  once.   1  see.  by  your   good 
father's  speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry. 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  hi§  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  ;  and  as  sorry 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  i^ 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us.  with  my  father,  pon^-er  no  }o: 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — Beseech  you, 

sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affeo 

tions. 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request. 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  tnfles. 
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Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  pre- 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle,    [cious  mistress, 
Paul.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a 
month  [such  gazes 

Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Lem.  •      I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made.  —  [To  Florizel.] 

But  your  petition 
Is  yet  unansv^'er'd.     I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend  to  them  and  you:  upon  which 

errand 
I  DOW  go  toward  him  ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make  :  come,  good  my 
lord.  iE.teuHt. 

Scene  U. — Sicilia.    Before  the  Palace, 
EmUr  Autolycus  and  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  sir.  wece  you  present  at 
this  relation? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the 
fankl,  beard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the 
nauioer  how  he  found  it :  whereupon,  after  a 
little  amazedness,  we  were  all  commanded  out 
of  the  chamber ;  only  this,  methought  I  heard 
the  shepherd  say  he  found  the  child.  [it. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of 

I  Geut.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the 

business  ;--but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the 

ktog  and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admira- 

tioa :  they  seemed  almost,  with  staring  on  one 

another,  to  tear  the  cases  of*  their  eyes  ;  there 

was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in 

tbcir  very  gesture :  they  looked  as  they  had 

heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed  : 

.      a  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them ; 

but  the  nvisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more 

I      l%t  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  importance 

I      *ere  joy  or  sorrow, — but  in  the  extremity  of 

the  (me,  it  roust  needs  be.     [Enter  Rogero.] 

Here  conies  a  gentleman,  that  happily  knows 

more.    The  news.  Rogero ! 

a  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  the  oracle 
is  fdlfUled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  : 
Rich  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within 
this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able 
to  express  it.  [Enter  d  third  Gentleman.] 
Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward :  he 
can  deliver  you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir? 
this  news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an 
old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  sus- 
pidoo  :  has  the  king  found  his  heir? 

3  Gent.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  preg- 
nant by  circumstance :  that  which  you  hear 
yoa'U  swear  you  see.  there  is  such  unity  in  the 
proois.  The  mantle  of  queen  Hermione ;  her 
jewd  about  the  neck  of  it ;  the  letters  of  An- 
tigonus.  found  with  it.  which  they  know  to  be 
htt  character ;  the  majesty  of  the  creature,  in 
lesemblanoc  of  the  mother;  the  affection  of 
nobleness,  which  nature  shows  above  her 
I      breeding;  and  many  other  evidences,— pro- 


claim her  with  all  certainty  to  be  the  king's 
daughter.     Did  you  see  the  meeting  of  the 

2  Gent.  No.  [two  kings  ? 

3  Gent.  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which 
was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There 
might  you  have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another, 
so.  and  in  such  manner,  thiat.  it  seemed,  sor- 
row wept  to  take  leave  of  them  ;  for  their  joy 
waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting  up  of  eyes, 
holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenances  of 
such  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known 
by  garment,  .not  by  favour.  Our  king,  being 
ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his 
foimd  daughter,  as  if  that  joy  were  now 
become  a  loss,  cries,  "O,  thy  mother,  thy 
mother ! "  then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness  ; 
then  embraces  his  son-in-law  ;  then  again 
worries  he  his  daughter  with  clipping  her; 
now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands 
by.  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many 
kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it, 
and  undoes  description  to  do  it. 

3  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  An- 
tigonus,  that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will 
have  matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be 
asleep,  and  not  an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to 
pieces  with  a  bear:  this  avouches  the  shep- 
herd's son :  who  has  not  only  his  innocence 
(which  seems  much)  to  justify  him,  but  a 
handkerchief  and  rings  of  his,  that  Paulina 
knows. 

X  Gent.  What  beicame  of  his  bark,  and  his 
followers? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their 
master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shep> 
herd  :  so  that  all  the  instruments,  which  aided 
to  expose  the  child,  were  even  then  lost,  when 
it  was  found.  But,  O,  the  noble  combat,  that, 
'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina ! 
She  had  one  eye  decluied  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was 
fulfilled :  she  lifted  the  princess  from  the 
earth,  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she 
would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth 
the  audience  of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such 
was  it  acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all, 
and  that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught 
the  water,  though  not  the  fish,)  was,  when  at 
the  relation  of  the  queen's  death,  with  the 
manner  how  she  came  to  it,  (bravely  confessed 
and  lamented  by  the  king,)  how  attentiveness 
wounded  his  daughter ;  till,  from  one  sign  of 
dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  "alas," 
I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears  ;  for  I  am  sure 
my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble 
there  changed  colour ;  some  swooned,  all  sor- 
rowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it, 
the  woe  had  been  universal. 

I  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 
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3  Gent,  No :  the  princess  hearing  of  her 
mother's  statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of 
Paulina, — ^a  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and 
now  newly  performed  by  that  rare  Italian 
master,  Julio  Romano,  who,  had  he  himself 
eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so  per- 
fectly he  IS  her  ape  :  he  so  near  to  Hermione 
hath  done  Hermione,  that,  they  say,  one 
would  speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  of 
answer : — thither,  with  all  greediness  of  affec- 
tion, are  they  gone ;  and  there  they  intend  to 
sup. 

2  Gent,  I  thought  she  had  some  great 
matter  there  in  hand  ;  for  she  hath  privately 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Hermione,  visited  that  removed  house.  Shall 
we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece  the 
rejoicing  ? 

I  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the 

benefit  of  access?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some 

new  grace  will  be  bom  :  our  absence  makes 

it  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
life  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head. 
I  brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the 
prince ;  told  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel, 
and  I  know  not  what :  but  he  at  that  time, 
over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he 
then  took  her  to  be,)  who  began  to  be  much 
sea-sick,  and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of 
weather  continuing,  this  mystery  remained 
undiscovered.  But  'tis  all  one  to  me  ;  for  had 
I  been  the  finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 
[Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown.]  Here  come 
those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will, 
and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

SAep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children, 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentle- 
men bom. 

etc.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to 
fight  with  me  this  other  day,  because  1  was 
no  gentleman  bom.  See  you  these  clothes  ? 
say,  you  see  them  not,  and  think  me  still  no 
gentleman  bom  :  you  were  best  say.  these 
robes  are  not  gentleman  bom :  give  me  the  lie, 
do  ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  gentleman 
bom. 

Aut,  I  know  you  are  now.  sir,  a  gentleman 
bom. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these 
four  hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

C/o.  So  you  have  :— but  I  was  a  gentleman 
bom  before  my  father ;  for  the  king's  son 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  called  me.  brother ; 
and  then  the  two  kings  called  my  father, 
brother ;  and  then  the  prince,  my  brother, 
and  the  princess,  my  sister,  called  my  father, 
father;  and  so  we  wept ;  and  there  was  the 
^T6t  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever  we  shed, 


SAep,  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many 
more. 

Cl0,  Ay  ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in 
so  preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you.  sir,  to  pardon 
me  afl  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your 
worship,  and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to 
the  prince  my  masteV. 

SAep.  Pr*)rthee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be 
gentle,  now  we  are  gentlemen. 

C/o.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life? 

Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  your  hand  :  I  will  swear  to 
the  prince,  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as 
any  is  in  Bohemia. 

SAep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Cto.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ? 
Let  boors  and  franklins  say  it.     I'll  swear  it. 

SAep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

C/o.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  trae  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  <^  his  friend  : — and 
I'll  swear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow 
of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  ; 
but  I  know  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands, 
and  that  thou  wilt  be  dmnk :  but  I'll  swear  it : 
and  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands. 

Aut.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo,  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  : 
if  I  do  not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to 
be  dmnk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  tmst  roe 
not. — Hark !  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our 
kindred,  are  going  to  see  the  queen's  picture. 
Come,  follow  us :  we'll  be  thy  good  masters. 

[Exeumt. 

Scene  lil. — Sicilia.    /n  Paulina's  House, 
Enter  Leontes,   Polixenes,  Florizel.  P&rdita. 

Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  i  [comfort 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well.     All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home:   but  that  you  have 
vouchsafd  [contracted 

With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to 

visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  nerer 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leon.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  but  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gaUery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  mu^ 

content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless. 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon,  [it 

Or  hand  of  man  hath  done  ;  therdfore  I  kee[» 
Lonely,  apart.     But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
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Soil  sleep  mock'd  death :  behold !  and  say, 
'tis  welL  [Paulina  draws  back  a  cur- 
lain^  and  discovers  a  statue. 
I  Iflce  your  silence, — ^it  the  more  shows  off 
Yoor  wonder  :  but  yet  speak ; — first,  you,  ray 
Cones  it  not  something  near?  [liege. 

Uon.  Her  natural  posture  ! — 

Chide  roe,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione ;  or  rather,  thou  art  she, 
In  th J  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excel- 
lence; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and 
As  she  lived  now.  [makes  her 

Leon,  And  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  mudi  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Xow  piercing  to  my  soul.    O,  thus  she  stood, 
Efeo  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  DOW  it  coldly  stands,)  when  first  I  woo'd 

her! 
1 UD  asham'd  :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?^0,  royal  piece  1 
There's  magic  in  thy  majestv ;  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance  ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Sanding  like  stone  with  thee  I 

Per.  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  say  'tis  superstition,  that 
1  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
i)ear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began. 
Give  roe  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience ! 

The  sutue  is  but  newly  fix'd.  the  cok>ur's 
Not  dry.  paid  on. 

Cdm.  My  k>rd,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore 
Wliich  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
iHd  ever  so  long  live  ;  no  sorrow, 
Bat  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

P)l.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Win  piece  up  in  himself. 

PauI.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Wouki  thus  have  wrought  you,  (ifor  the  stone 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it.  [is  mine.) 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaie  on't.  lest 
May  think  anon  it  moves.  [your  fancy 

Lion,  Let  be,  let  be ! 

Would   I  were   dead,  but   that,   roethinks, 

already— 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?— See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd?  and  that 
^^  verily  bear  blood  ?  [those  veins 

Pol.  Masteriy  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't. 
As  »e  are  roock'd  with  art. 


Paul.  I'll  draw  the  curtain  ; 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina. 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together ! 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.    Let't  aJone. 

Paul.  1  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd 
I  could  afflict  you  further.  hrou  ;  but 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina ; 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.— Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  what  fine 

chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?     Let  no  man 
For  I  will  kiss  her.  [mock  me, 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear  : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it  ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  >Jo,  not  these  twenty  vears. 

Per.  So  long  could  1 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  statue  move  indeed  ;  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you'll 
think 

CVhich  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
y  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do. 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith.    Then,  all  stand 

still ; 
Or  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed : 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music,  awake  her ',  strike ! — [Musie. 
'Tis  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more  ;  ap- 
proach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upOn  vnth  marvel.  Come  : 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up  :  stir;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from 
him  [stirs . 

Dear  life  redeems  you. — ^You  perceive,  she 
[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  pedestal. 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  speil  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.  Nay,  present  your  hand : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now, 

in  age. 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  [Embracing  her. ^  O,  she's  warm  I 
If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  : 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too.T 

gle 
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Pol,  Ay,  and  make  it  manifest  that  she  has 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead.  [Hv'd, 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale :  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little 

while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  :  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good 
Our  Perdita  is  found.  [lady : 

{^Presenting  Perdita,  who  knteh  to  Hennione. 

Her,  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  ! — Tell  me,  mine 
own,  [how  found 

Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ? 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle  [I, — 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being. — have  pre- 
Myself  to  see  the  issue.  [serv'd 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that : 

I^est  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all  I  your  exultation 
Partsike  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  witber'd  bough,  and 

there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again. 


Lament  till  1  am  lost. 

LeoHi  O  peace.  PauTina ! 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife  :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between's  by  vows.     Thou  hast 

found  mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd. — for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have  in  vain  said 

many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.     I'll  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  pardy  know  his  mind)  to  find 

thee 
An  honourable  husband. — Come,  Camilk>, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand,  whose  worth  and 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified      [honesty 
By  us.  a  pairof  kings.— Let's  from  this  place.— 
What!   look  upon  my  brother:— both  your 

pardons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion. — ^This  your  son-in-law.  [ing,) 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  direct- 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.— Good  Pan- 

lina. 
Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform 'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd :  hastily  lead  away. 

[Exetimt. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


King  John. 

Prince  Henry,  Ais  Son. 

Arthur,  Son  of  Geffrey,  late  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  Nephew  to  King  John. 

William  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Geffrev  Fitz-Pel^r,  Earl  of  Essex,  Chief 
justiciary  of  England. 

William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 

Jlobert  Faulconbridge,  Son  of  Sir  Robert 
Faulconbridge. 

Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  Half-brother. 

James  Gumey,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  Prophet. 


Philip,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin, 

Archduke  of  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulpho,  the  Popes  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Ambassador  from  France. 

Elinor,    Widow   of  King   Henry   //.,  and 

Mother  to  King  John. 
Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,    Daughter    to    Alphonso,    King  of 

CastilCy  and  Niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  Mother  to  Robert  and 

Philip  Faulconbridge. 
Lords,  Ladies.  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff 

Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers, 

and  Attendams. 


Scene, — Sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  France. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Northampton.    A  Room  of  State 

in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke, 
Elssex,  Salisbury,  and  others,  with  Chatillon. 
K.  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would 
France  with  us  ? 


Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  King 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty,  [of  FRmce. 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  Englaind  nere. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning  ;— borrow'd  ma- 
jesty !  [embassy. 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother  ;  hear  the 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  be- 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son,      [half 
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Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island  and  the  territories  ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touniinc,  Maine ; 
Desiriog  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
V^iTuch  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign,   [this? 
K,  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of 
Ckai,  The  proud   control   of  fierce  and 
bloody  war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld 
K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and 
blood  for  blood,  [France. 

Coatrolment    for    controlment:    so    answer 
Ckai.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy.       [mouth, 
K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart 
in  peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !   Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honounible  conduct  let  him  have  : — 
Pembroke,  look  to* t.— Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  !  have  I  not  ever 

sakl,  [cease, 

How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not 

Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 

Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ?  fwhole, 

Tliis  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made 

Wth  \-cry  easy  arguments  of  love  ; 

^"hich  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 

^^Ith  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John,  Our  strong  possession,  and  our 

right  for  us.  [than  your  right, 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more 

Or  dse  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me  : 

So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 

^^lacb  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall 

hear. 
Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who 

whispers  Essex. 
Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  con- 
troversy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
Tlttt  e'er  I  beard  :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 
K.  John.  Let  them  approach. — 

[Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. 
Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbridge 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 

What  men  are  you? 
Bast.  Your  fSaithful  subject  I  ;  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son, 
Ai  I  mppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge  ; 
A  iokiier,  by  the  honour-i^tTing  hand 
Of  Osor-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 
K.  John.  What  art  thou  ?  [bridge. 

Bo(.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 
iT.  John,  b  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the 


You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 
Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty 

king,  [father  : 

That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I   think,  one 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother : — • 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 
Eli.   Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  dost 

shame  thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brothel's  plea  and  none  of  mine  ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year  : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my 

land! 
AT.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,  being 

younger  Iwm, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whe  r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother  s  head  ; 
But.  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege. 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, — 
O,  old  Sir  Robert,  ^ther,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 
AT.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 

lent  us  here ! 
Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-lion's  face  ; 
The  accent  of  hb  tongue  affecteth  him  : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 
JC.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his 

parts,  [speak. 

And  finds    them    perfect    Richard. — SirraH. 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's 

land  ?  [father, 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  hke  my 

With  that  half-face  would  he  have  jdl  ray  land  ; 

A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  poimd  a  year  ! 

Jiob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 

liv'd. 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much,— 
Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my 

land  : 
Your  tale  must   be,  how  he  employ'd   my 

mother.  [bassy 

Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  cm- 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak  ; 
But  truth  is  truth  :  large  lengths  of  seas  and 

shores 
Between  mr  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me  ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death. 
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That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his ; 

And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 

Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 

Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is 
mine. 

My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 
K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 

Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  l^r  him ; 

And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 

Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  hus- 
bands {brother, 

Tliat  marry  wives.     Tell    me,   how  if  my 

Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 

Hud  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his? 

In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  lather  might  have 
kept  [world ; 

This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow.  from  all  the 

In  sooth,  he  might:   then,  if  he  were  my 
brother's,  [father, 

My  brother  might  not  daim  him ;  nor  your 

Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him :  this  concludes, — 

My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 

Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's 

land.  [force 

Rob,  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no 

To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his? 
BasL  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 

Than  was  his  will  to  get  me.  as  I  think. 
Elu  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faul- 
conbridge. 

And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land. 

Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 

Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside? 
Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my 
shape. 

And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him  ; 

And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 

My  arms  such  eel-skins  stufiTd ;  my  face  so 
thin. 

That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 

Lest  men  should  say,  "Look,  where  three- 
farthings  goes ! " 

And.  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land. 

Would  I  might  never  stir  from  oflF  this  place. 

I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 

I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case,  [fortune. 
Eli,  I  like  thee  well :  will  thou  forsake  thy 

Bequeath  thy  land  to  him.  and  follow  me  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 
Bast,  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take 
my  chance :  [year ; 

Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a 

Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis 
dear.-T- 

Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me 


Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Planiagenet. 
Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give 
me  your  band : 
My  father  eave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land.— 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away. 
Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! 
I  am  thy  grandam.  Richard  ;  call  me  so. 
Bast,  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth : 
what  though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  ; 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by 
night ; 
And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch ; 
Near  or  far  off.  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I.  howe'er  I  was  begot. 
K,  John,   Go,  Faulconbridge :  now  hast 
thou  thy  desire ;  ['squire.— 

A   landless    knight   makes    thee   a    landed 
Come,   madam,— and    come,    Richard ;    we 
must  speed  [need. 

For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than 
Bast,  Brother,  adieu  :  good  fortune  come  to 
thee! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesW. 

\Exeunt  all  except  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honotir  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady : — 


'  Good  dent  Sir  Richard 


felUno : " — 
iif'^his 


•  God^a-mercy, 


And  if  his  name  be  George.  I'll  call  him  Peter ; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names, 
Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  conversion.    Now  your  traveller, — 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 
My  pickM  man  of  countries : — "  My  dear  sir,*' 
(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  b^n.) 
"  /  shall  beseech  you  " — that  is  question  now  ; 
And   then   comes  answer  like  an  A.  B.  C. 

book: — 
"  O,  sir"  says  answer,  **  at  your  best  eomwuind; 
At  your  employment ;  at  your  serviee,  sir  :'* — 
**  No,  sir,"  savs  question,   "/,  sweet  sir,  at 

yours  : ' 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  wookl. 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  tfiUking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 
It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  sa 
But  this  is  worshipful  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself ; 
For  he  is  but  a  bastani  to  the  time. 


thither.  [way.  I  That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  And  so  am  I.  whether  I  smack,  or  no ; 
K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ?  [begun,  And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Bast,    Philip,  my  liege,  so  is   my  name  |  Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement, 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son.  j  But  from  the  inward  motion  ta  deliver 
K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  i  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth 
whose  form  thou  bearest  :  Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive; 

Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ;  I  Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn; 
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For  it  AaH  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 
But  who  comes  in  such  hastfe,  in  riding  robes  ? 
"What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 

0  me  I  it  is  my  mother. — 

EuUr  Lady  Faulconbridge  and]^xnes  Gumey. 
How  now.  good  lady ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 
Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother? 
where  is  he, 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  hoDonr  up  and  down? 
Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  Sir  Robert's 
son? 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so? 
LadyF,  Sir  Robert's  son!   Ay,  thou  unre- 
verendboy. 
Sir  Robert's  son  :  why  scom'st  thou  at  Sir  Ro- 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou,  [bert  ? 
Bast.  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave 
Gur.  Good  Imve,  good  Philip.       [a  while  ? 
Bast.  Plulip  ? — sparrow  !— James, 

There's  toys  abroad :  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more.— 
\^Exit  Gumey. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robot's  son  ; 
Sir  Robiot  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sff  Robert  coukl  do  well :  marry,  (to  confess.) 
Cookl  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it  ; 
We  know  his  handy-work : — therefore,  good 

mother. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 
Lady  P.  Hast  thou  conspirM  with  thy  bro- 
ther too,  [honour? 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine 
What  means  this  scom,  thou  most  untoward 
knave  ?                                   [lisco-like : 
Bast,  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basi- 
Wbat  1  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother.  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son  ; 

1  have  disdaim'd  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land  ; 
Leigitnnation,  name,  and  all  is  gone.       [ther ; 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  fa- 
Some  proper  man.  I  hope :  who  was  it,  mother? 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faul- 
conbridge ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

LadyF.    King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was 
thy  father : 
Bjr  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed : — 
Heaven    lay    not   my   transgression    to   my 

charge! — 
ThoQ  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence, 
^^^hicfa  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now.  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again. 
Madam.  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
^5o»c  sins  do  bear  then:  privil^e  on  earth, 
Aad  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your 

V        ^^^  '* 

2j«Is  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  hb  dispose, 

^A^ectcd  tribute  to  commanding  love, 

Asaiiot  whose  fury  and  unmatchM  force 


The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's 

hand : 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay.  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not 

weU 
When  I  was  got.  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin  ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 
Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  ;  I  say,  'twas  not. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— France.    Be/ore  the  walls  of 
Anglers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
andfoHes;  on  the  other,  Philip,  Kingoy 
France,  and  forces,  Lewis,  Constance,  Ar- 
thur, and  Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Anglers  well  met,  brave  Aus- 
tria.— 
Arthur,  that  great  foreranner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 
To  spread  hb  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf ; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John  : 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hi- 
ther, [deatlx. 
Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-Uon's 
The  rather  that  you  give  his  of&pring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  poweriess  luuid. 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstainM  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers.  duke. 
Lew.  A  noble  boy  1  Who  woiUd  not  do  thee 

right? 
Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  xealous 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  ;  [kiss, 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  retum. 
Till  Angiers.  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France. 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring 

tkles. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders,— 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the 

main. 
That  water-wallM  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, — 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  (or  her  king  :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  1  not  think  of  honte,  but  follow  arms. 
Const  O  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks,  [strength. 

Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love  1 
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Ausf.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that 
lift  their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K,  Phi.  Well,  then,  to  work :  our  cannon 
shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. — 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages : 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's 

blood. 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

C(mst.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  imadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with 

blood: 
My  lord  Chadllon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 
Enter  Chatillon. 

iC.  PhL  A  wonder,  lady ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord  ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chadllon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  :  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I :         [dme 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soMiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  molherKjueen, 
An  At6,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deoeas'd. 
And  all  th'  imsetUed  humours  of  the  land,  — 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons' spleens. — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here  : 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  liwift  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Drums  beat  within. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  pariey,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  ex- 
pedidon  I 

Aust.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then  ;  we  are  prepar'd. 
Enter  King  John,  Elinor.  Blanch,  tht  Bastard, 
Pembroke,  and  forces, 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in 
peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 
If  not,  ble^  France,  and  peace  ascend  to 
heaven  I 


Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to 
heaven.  [turn 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England:  if  that  war  re- 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace ! 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's 

sake. 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  oi  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king. 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
OutfacM  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  fiuse  ; — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of 

his : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  boni. 
And  thb  his  son  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  jight. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  ;  in  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great 
commission,  France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast' of  strong  authqrity. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this 

boy: 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastjse  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi,  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer  • — thy  usurping 
son.  [king. 

Eli    Out.  insolent  1   thy  bastard  shall  be 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  ^keck  the 
world  ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  fkther  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  ;  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  I  By  my  soul.  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be.  an  if  thou  wert  hS  mother. 

Eli,  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots 
thy  father. 

Const.   There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that 

Aust.  Peace  I  [would  btot  thee. 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with 
you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone  : 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  theproveib  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard : 
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1*1  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch   you 

right  ; 
Sirrah,  k>ok  to't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

BloMfh,  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's 
That  dkl  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  I    [robe, 

Bast,  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : — 
Bat.  ass.  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back. 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 
Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deals 
our  ears 
l^h  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
I         K.  Phi,  I^wis,  determine  what  we  shall  do 
I  straight.  [ference. — 

,         Ltw.  Women  and  fools,  break  ottyour  con- 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  siun  of  all, — 
England  and  Ireland.  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
I     In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee  : 
[     Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms? 
'         K.  John.  My  life  as  soon  :— I  do  defy  thee, 
France, — 
Arthur  of  Bretagne.  yield  thee  to  my  hand  ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love.  I'll  ^ive  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win  : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 
EU.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam.  child  ; 
GiTe  grandam  kingdom,  and  it' grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  dierry.  and  a  fig  : 
Hiere's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 

I  am  not  wonh  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

£li.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy, 

be  weeps.  [or  no  ! 

Const.  Now,  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does, 

Hisgnmdam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's 

shames,  [poor  eyes, 

Draw  those  heaven- moving  pearls  from  his 

Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  ; 

Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be 

brib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 
Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer,  of  heaven 
and  earth  !  [and  earth  ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven 
Call  not  me  slanderer  ;  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  tins  oppressed  boy  :  this  is  thy  eldest  son's 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee  :  [son, 

Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Bemg  but  the  second  generation 
RaBovtfed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 
K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 
Const,  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  be  is  not  only  plaguM  for  her  sins. 
Bat  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  reroovtM  issue,  pla^'d  for  her 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sm  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — ^the  beadle  to  her  sin  ; 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her  ;  a  plague  upon  her  ! 
Eii.  Thou  unadvisM  scold,  I  can  produce 


A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 
Const.   Ay.  who  doubts  that?   a 'will !  a 

wickeid  will ; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker 'd  grandam's  will ! 
K,  Phi.    Peace,  lady !  pause,  or  be  more 

temperate  : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tunM  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Anglers  :    let  us  hear  them 

speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 
Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the 

walls. 
I  Cit.  Who  is  it  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the 
K.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England,    [walls? 
AT.  John.  England  for  itself : 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects,  — 
K.  Phi.   You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Ar- 
thur's subjects, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parte. 
K.  John,    For  our  advantage  ;    therefore 

hear  us  first. 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  vour  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath. 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bl^xiy  siege. 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confiront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  oar  approach,   those  sleeping 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about,    [stones. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixkl  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, — 
Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 
Have  brought  a   counterchcK:k   before   your 

gates,  [cheeks, — 

To   save  unscratch'd    your   city's  threaten'd 
Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchsafe  a  park ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They   shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in 

smoke. 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
And  let  us  in,  your  khig ;    whose  labour'd 

spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  ahswer  to 

us  both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  befoi-e  your  tow  n ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you 
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Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it,  namely,  this  young  prince  ; 
And  then  our  arras,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  asp^t.  have  all  offence  seal'd  up  ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainlv  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  : 
And  with  a  blessM  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  un- 

bruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your 
town,  [peace. 

And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  ciraimferenoe. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

I  at.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's 
subjects  : 
For  him.  and  in  hb  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

-AT.  John.  Acknowl^ge  then  the  king,  and 
let  me  in.  [the  king, 

1  at.  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves 
T6  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the 
world.  [prove  the  king  ? 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else.  [breed, — 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-bom  bloods 

Bast   Some  bastards,  too.  [as  those. — 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his 
claim.  [worthiest, 

1  at.  Till  you  compoimd  whose  right  is 
We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sins  of  all 
those  souls. 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet ; 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen.  Amen  I — Mount,  chevaliers ! 
to  arms  !  [and  e'er  since 

Bast.  St.  George,  that  swinged  the  dragon. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door. 
Teach  us  some  fence! — [7<7 Austria.]  Sirrah, 

were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den.  sirrah,  with  your  lioness. 
1  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aust.  Peace !  no  more. 

Bast.   O.  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar  I 

K,  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where 
we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  cor  regiments. 


Bast.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
field.  [other  biU 

K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so  \—\To  Lewis.]  at  the 

Command  the  rest  to  stand, — God,  and  oar 

right  1  [Exiumt, 

Scene  U.— The  Same. 
Alarums  and  Excursions ;  then  a  Retreat.  En- 
ter a  French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the 
gates.  jjrour  gates, 

F.  Her.   You  men  of  Angiers.  open  wide 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Brctagne,  in. 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  l^ath 
made  [ther, 

Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mo- 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter*d  on  the  bleeding  ground: 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play  ! 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  r  rendi, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne.  England  s  king,  and  yours. 
Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 
E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers.  ring 
your  bells;  [proacb. 

King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  ap- 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  : 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver- 
bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  Uood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands. 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd 

forth: 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
1   at.   Heralds,   from  off  our  towers  we 
might  behold 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censurfed: 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  an- 
swer'd  blows  ;  [fronted  power ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  ooo- 
Both  are  alike  ;  and  both  aUke  we  like.    [even. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  ;  yet  for  both. 
Enter,  at  one  side.  King  John,  with  hispcwer, 
Elinor.  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard :  at  the  other. 
King  Philip,  Lewis.  Austria,  and  forces. 
K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood 
to  cast  away  ? 
Say.  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 
K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav  d  ooe 
drop  of  blood, 
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In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France  ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 
we  bear, 
:   Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
:   Gracisg  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war^s  loss. 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 
BaH.  Ha,    majesty  I    how  high  thy  glory 
!  towers. 

When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  1 
O.  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with 

steel; 
The  swoxds  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazM  thus? 
!    Oy,  havoc,  kings  !  back  to  the  stainM  fiekl, 
Yon  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and 
death!  [admit? 

K.  John,  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 
K.  PhL  Speak,  citizens,  for  England ;  who's 

your  king? 
X  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know 
the  king.  [his  right 

JT.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 
K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  de- 
puty. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lard  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

I  at.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock      [this  ; 
Oar  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates  ; 
Kin^d  of  our  fears  ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 
Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers 
flout  you.  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
B^  east  and  west 'let  France  and  England 
mount  [mouths, 

Their   battering    cannon,    chargM     to    the 
TflJ  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawl'd 

down 
The  flmty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 
,     rd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfencM  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  ; 
Tnzn  &ce  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point ; 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion. 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
Hov  like  you  this  wikl  counsel,  mighty  states? 


Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above 
our  heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground  ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bcut.  An  if  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, — 
Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery,  [town,  — 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls  ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the 

ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 

K*  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you 
assault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  de- 
Into  this  city's  bosom.  [struction 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south, 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast,  [Aside,]  O,  prudent  discipline  i  From 
north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 
I'll  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away ! 

z  at.    Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a 
while  to  stay,  [league ; 

And  I  shall  show  you  peace,   and  rair-fac'd 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound  ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field  : 
Pers^ver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

JC,  John.  Speak  on,   with  favour ;  we  are 
bent  to  near.  [Blandh. 

I  at.  ThatdaughterthereofSpain,  the  lady 
Is  near  to  England  :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady 

Bkuich? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  ; 
If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she  : 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  he  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessM  man, 
Left  to  be  finishM*by  such  a  she  ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O.  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  ; 
And  two  such  .shores  to  two  such  streams  made 
one.  [kings. 

Two  such  controlling' bounds  shall  you  be, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-closM  gates ;  for.  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance :  but  without  this  match. 
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The  sea  enragM  is  not  half  so  deaf, 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion  ;    no,  not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 

As  we  to  keep  thb  city. 

Bitst.  Here's  a  stay, 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks. 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions,   [and  seas. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon, — fire  and  smoke  and 

bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds  I  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother^s  father  dad. 

Eli,  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this 
match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crowm. 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  haw  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  pfomiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,   how  they  whisper:  urge  them  while 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition,  [their  souls 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  brsath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatend  town  ? 

K.  Phi,  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been 
forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K.  John.    If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy 
princely  son. 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read.  *'  I  love/* 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  (meen  : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 
Find  Uable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed  ;  and  make  her  rkfa 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  workl. 

K.  Phi,  What  say'st  thou,  boy?  look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lew.  I  do.  my  lord  ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  ejre  ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun.  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest.  I  never  lov'd  myself, 
Till  now  infixM  I  beheld  m^lf 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[Whispers with  Blanch. 

Basi.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her 
eye  !—  [brow  I — 

Pangd   in  the    frowning    wrinkle  of   her 
^d  quarterd  in  her  heart ! — ^hc  dolb  espy 


Himself  love's  traitor  : — this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd  and  drawn  and  quarter'd,  there 

should  be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  be.        [mine. 
Blanch,  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  ii 
If  he  sees  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking* 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
(Though  churlish  thoughts  themseNes  shoukl 

^  your  judgt',) 
That!  can  find  shouW  merit  any  hate. 
K.  John,  What  sa^  these  jouogones?  What 
say  you,  my  mece  ?  fdo 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to 
What  you  in  wisdom  will  vouchsafe  to  say. 
K,  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can 

you  love  this  lady  ? 
Lew,  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  kive ; 
For  I  do  k)ve  her  most  unfeignedly. 
K,  John.  Then  do  I  give  Vok^uessen,  Tou- 
raine, Maine. 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  mar)cs  of  Elnglisb  coin.~ 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  bQ  pleas'd  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 
K.  Phi,  It  likes  us  welL— Young  princes. 

close  your  hands. 
Aust.  And  your  lips  too,  for  I  am  wdl  as- 
sur'd. 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur'd. 
K,  Phi,  Now,  dtieens  of  Angiers,  ope  your 
gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rit^  of  marriage  shall  be  soleronis'd.— 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ?~ 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much : 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  teU  me.  who  knows. 
L4W,  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your 

highness'  tent. 
K.  Phi,  And.  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that 
we  have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came  ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another 
To  our  own  vantage.  [way, 

K.  John,  We  wiU  heal  up  at; 

For  we'll  create  Toung  Arthur  duke  of  Breti^s^ 
And  eari  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  tv^  Cur  town 
Wemakehim  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constaoot ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bk!  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity — I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satis^  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exdaraation. 
Qo  we,  as  well  as  haste  will'sufftr  u^ 
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To  this  unlook'd-for  unprepartd  pomp. 

\Exeunt  all  except  flu  Bastard.  Thi  Cituens 
retire  from  the  walls. 

Bast.  Mad  world  I  nubd  kings  !  mad  oom- 
position ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthor't  title  io  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  pert ; 
And  France,  (whose  armour  conscience  buck- 
led on, 
Whom  teal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ; 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  be  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men, 

maids. — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose      [that ; 
Bat  the  wonl  maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of 
That  smooCh-£sc'd  gentleman,  tickling  oom- 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ;    [modity,  — 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peiaftd  well, 
Made  to  ran  even  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent: 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Ciapp'd  on  the  outward  qre  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war, 
To  a  most  base  and  vil»<:oncluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say, — ^There  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich  ; 
And  bong  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say,— There  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  k)rd  ;  for  1  will  worship  thee  I 

[Exit 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— France.     The  French  Kings  Tent. 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury, 

CoMst.  Gone  to  be  married  1  gone  to  swear  a 

peace  1  [friends  I 

False  bkxxl  to  £iUse  Uood  join'd.  »  Gone  to  be 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those 

provinces? 
It  is  iK>t  so :  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 
It  ciiinot  be  ;  thou  dost  but  sav  'tis  so  : 
I  trust,  I  ma^  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
k  but  the  vam  breath  of  a  common  man  : 
Bcfisve  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  roan  ; 
I  kawe  a  king's  oath  to  the  oontxaiv. 
thou  sbalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  fngbtiog  me,  I 


For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears  ; 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of 

fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless.  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  woman,  uaturaUy  bom  to  fears  ;  [jest. 

And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but 
With  my  ver'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a'  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  oo  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of 

thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 
Sal,  As  true,  as  I  believe  you  think  them 

false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 
Const,  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this 

sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  bow  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, ' 
Which  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die  1-^ 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  ?    Q  boy,  then  where  art 

thou  ?  [me  ?— 

France  friend  with  England  1  what  becomes  of 
Fellow,  be  gone :  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 
Sal,  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady, 

done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 
Arth,  I  do  beseech  you.  madam,  be  content. 
Const,  If  thou,  thatbidd'st  me  be  content, 

wertgrim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thv  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious. 
Patch'd  with  foul    moles  and  eye-offending 

marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  inake  thee  great : 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  :  but  Fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  goklen  hand  bath  pluck'd  on 

France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  bis  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  king  John,— 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John  !— 
Tell  me.  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words  .*  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 
Sal,  PStfdon  roe.  madam. 
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I  may  notgo  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const,  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt ;  I  will  not 
go  with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  mv  griefs  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  Sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 
\Sh€  casts  herself  on  the  ground. 
Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 

Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  tf«</ Attendants. 

K,  Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;   and  this 
blessMday 
ICver  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist. 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
Hie  Yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holi^y. 

Const,  [Rising.']  A  wicked  day.  and  not  a 
holv  day  I  [done. 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hath  it 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week, 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd  : 
But  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

IC.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no 
cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counter- 
feit, [tried, 
Resembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touch  d  and 
Proves  valueless :  you  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm.  you  heavens,  against  these  peijur'd 

kings! 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armid  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  I 
Hear  me !    O,  hear  me  ! 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace ! 

Const.  War!  war!  no  peace!  peace  is  to 
me  a  war. 
O.  Lymoges !    O,  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch, 

thou  coward ! 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  1 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I 


Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by    [fighc 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  peijurd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  ait 

thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party  !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  roe  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion*s  hide !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.  O,  that  a  man  should  spoik  those  | 
words  to  me  !  ' 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  re- 
creant liml».  fthy  life. 

Aust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so.  villain,  for 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  re- 
creant limbs.  [get  thyself. 

K.  John.  We  like  not  this  ;  thou  dost  for- 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the 
Enter  Pandulpho.  [pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  youanomted  deputiesof  heaven ! 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton.  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

JC.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interro- 
gatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 
Thou  canst  not.  cardinal,  devisQ  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;   and  from  the  mouth  of 

England, 
Add  thus  much  more. — that  ik>  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But.  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So.  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  aJone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him.  and  his  usum'd  authority. 

IC,  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme 
in  this.  [of  Christendom. 

K.  John.  Though  you.  and  all  the  kings 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  oat ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who.  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself : 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  g^rossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revtoue  cherish  ; 
Yet  I.  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose  [foes. 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawfol  power  that  I 
have, 
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Tboo  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessM  shall  be  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  aUegiance  to  a  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized,  and  wonhipp'd  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Cornt.  O.  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile  I 
Good  lather  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curses ;  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  cuiae  him 
right.  [my  curse. 

Pamd,  There's  law  and  warrant.  lady,  for 

Comst.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do 
no  right, 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong  : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here  ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Paiid.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  bead, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

EIL  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let 
go  thy  hand.  [repent, 

Cmut.  Look  to  that,  devil  I  lest  that  France 
And  1^  disjoinin&r  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust,  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  his  recreant 
limbs.  [wrongs, 

Aust,  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 


Bast,      Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them . 
K.Jokn,   Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the 
cardinal?  fdinal? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  car- 
Ltm.  Bethink  you.  father ;  for  the  diiference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome. 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 
Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Cmst.  O  Lewis,  standfast  i  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here, 
In  Eheness  of  a  new  untrimmM  bride. 
Blanch.   The  lady  Constance  speaks  not 
from  her  faith. 
^  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  df>ath  of  faith. 
Thai  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, — 
That  £uth  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  I 
0,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts 

op: 

Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers 

not  to  this.  [well ! 

Const.  O,  be  removed  from  him.  and  answer 

Anst.  Do  so,  king  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in 

doubt.  [sweet  lout 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  s-skin,  most 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what 

to  lay. 


Pand.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex 

thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  curs'd? 
AT.  Phi,  Good  reverend  father,  make  my 

person  yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before. — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, — 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  b^mear'd  and  over- 

stain'd  [paint 

With  slaughter's  pencil,   where  revenge  did 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensM  kings  : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with 

heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage  beid 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity?    O,  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  I 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse. 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the 
A  chafM  lk>h  by  the  mortal  paw,  [tongue, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth,  [hold. 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost 
K,  Phi,  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my 

faith.  [faith ; 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to 

And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath, 

Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.   O,  let  thy  vow 

First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  per- 

form'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church  I 
What  since  thou  swot'st  is  sworn  against  thy- 
And  may  not  be  perform^  by  thyself :     [self. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again,  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct,  [fire 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures;  as  fire  cools 
Within  the  scorchM  veins  of  One  new  bum'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
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But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion. 

By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  the  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost 

swear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself  ; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them  ;  but,  if  not,  then  know. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee, 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight 

AusU  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 

BasL  WiU'tnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

luw.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd 
men?  [drums,— 

Shall  braying  trumpets,   and  loud    churlish 
Clamours  of  hell, — be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 

0  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth !— even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  dkl  ne'er  pro- 
nounce. 

Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  unde. 

Const.  O,  upon  ray  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  prav  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heiven.  [motive  may 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  tove :  what 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  uphokleth  him  that  thee 

uphokls,  [honour  1 

His  honour : — O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine 

Ijcw.  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need.— England, 
ru  fall  from  thee. 

Const.  O,  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 

F.li.  O,  foul  revolt  of  French  inoonstaooy ! 

/C.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour 
within  this  hour.  [sexton  Time, 

Bast.  Old  Time  the  dock-setter,  that  bald 
Is  it  as  he  will?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch,  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood  :  fair 
day,  adieu  I 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And  in  thdr  rage.  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win  ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose  ;  I 


Father.  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 

Grandam.  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive  • 

Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose  ; 

Assurfcd  loss  before  the  match  be  play'd. 
Z«o.  Lady,  with  me  ;  with  me  thy  fortune 
»r   ^^  ^  [my  life  dies. 

Blanch.  There  were  my  fortune  lives,  there 
K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  to- 
gether. \Exit  Bastaitl. 

France.  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath  ; 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  Wood.— 

The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and 
thou  shalt  turn 

To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire  : 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats 

To  arms  let's  hie  I  [ExMut. 

Scene  II.— France.     Plains  near  Jingiess. 
Alarums;  Excursions.  Enter  the  Bastard, 

with  Austria's  head. 
Bast.  Now.  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  won 
drous  hot ; 
Some  aiiy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head  lie 
While  Philip  breathes.  [there 

En^  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 
Hr.  John.  Hubert,   keep   this  boy.— Philip. 
My  mother  is  assailM  in  our  tent,    [make  uo  • 
And  ta'en,  I  fear.  ^ ' 

Bast.  My  lord.  I  rescu'd  her  ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not ; 
But  on,  my  liege  ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  a  happy  end. 

lExeuMt. 


Scene  III.— ri*  Same, 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.  Enter  YLvrv 

John,  Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert 

and  Lords.  * 

K.  John.  [To  Elinor.]  So  shall  it  be ;  your 

grace  shall  stay  behind, 

So  strongly  guarded.— £  7V»  Arthur.]  Cousfo, 

look  not  sad : 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  win 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was.       [grief. 
Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with 
K.  John.  [To  the  Bastard.]  Cousin,  away 
for  England  ;  haste  before  : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  lugs 
Of  hoardii\g  abbots  ;  imprison'd  angds 
Set  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungiy  now  be  fed  upon  : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  forc^. 
Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive 
.    me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  youl-  highness.— Grandam,  I  will  pray 

ilf  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
^or  your  fair  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
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K.  John.  Coz,  farewell 

[i?x// Bastard. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a 
word.  [SA^  takes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert   O  my  gen- 
tle Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  ray  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
lives  In  this  bosom,  dearlv  cherish^. 
Give  me  thv  hand.     I  haa  a  thing  to  say, — 
Bat  I  will  nt  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hi^.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  nasi  no  cause 
to  say  so  yet :  [slow, 

But  thou  Shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so 
Yet  it  shall  oome  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
1  had  a  thing  to  say,— but  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  b  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  an  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience  : — ^if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
tMund  one  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possess^  with  a  thousand  wrongs : 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Mad  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 
(Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the 

veins. 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  %nthottt  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Without  ^es,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 
Bat  ah,  I  will  not  :~yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And.  by  my  troth,  I  Uiink  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

ffnk.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  under- 
take. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst  ? 
Goodtiubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'D  tell  theewhat,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me: — dost  thou  understand 
Thou  ait  his  keeper.  [me?— 

Hui.  And  I'll  keep  him  so. 

That  be  shaU  not  offend  your  majesty. 

JC.John,  Death,    ffui.  My  lord? 

if.  John.  A  grave,    //ui.  He  shall  not  live. 

X.  John,  Enough. 

I  cookl  be  merry  norw.    Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Weil.  111  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember,— Ntodam,  fare  you  well : 
111  knd  those  powers  o'er  to  ^our  majesty. 


Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee  I 

A\  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go : 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  1 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— France.  The  French  Kings  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip.  Lewis,  Pandulpho,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi,  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scatter'd.  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowship. 

Pand,  Courage  and  comfort  1  all  shall  ^et 
go  well.  [run  so  ill  ? 

K,  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  t 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone. 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won.  that  hath  he  forti- 
fied : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example  ;  who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  acdon  like  to  this? 

AT.  Phi,  WeU  ooukl  I  bear  that  England  had 
this  praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 
Look,  who  comes  here  !  [Enter  Constance.]  a 

grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  nle  prison  of  afflicted  breath. 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me.       [peace  I 

Const.  Lo,  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your 

K,  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady  1  comfort,  gen- 
tle Constance  I 

Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel ;  true  redress. 
Death,  death  : — O,  amiable  lovely  death  t 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  I  sound  rottenness  1 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household 

worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  ofbreath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me  ;  and  I  will  think  thousmil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  I    Miseiy's  love, 
O,  come  to  me  1 

K.  Phi.  O,  fair  affliction,  peace  ! 

C<mst.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to 
cry:— 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  I 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation,     [sorrow. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance  ;  I  was  GefFre/s  wife  ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
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I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself : 
0»  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  giief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver  d  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself : 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  : 
I  am  not  mad  :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 
.  K,  Phi,  Bind  up  those  tresses.     O,  what 

love  I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiiy  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief ; 
like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  oilamity. 

Canst.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Comt.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will 
I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds  and  cried  aloud, 
"  O,  thai  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son^ 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  /" 
But  now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in 

heaven : 
If  that  be  true.  I  shall  see  mv  boy  again  ; 
For.  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  fifom  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

JC,  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your 
chUd. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
child. 
Lies  in  his  bed.  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
StufEs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  YOU  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[  Tearing  off  her  head-dress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord  I  my  boy,  mv  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  I 


My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  I 

[Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow 
her.  •  {Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothii^  in  this  worid  can  make 
me  jov  : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ;     [taste. 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  worid's 
That  it  yields  naught  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no ;  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most 

good, 

She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eve. 
'Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  king  John  nath 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  cleariy  won.  [lost 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  littk 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead  [mb. 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore 

mark, 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  in£uit's 

veins. 

The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  boor, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd ; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  most 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  [fall ; 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall?  [wife, 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
May  then  m<ike  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  dkL 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all.  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  you  are.  and  fresh  in  this 
old  world  !  [you  ; 

John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with 
For  he  that  steep  his  safety  in  true  blood. 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  imtrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  te^ 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cheiisn  it ; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 
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Urn.  May  be,   he  will  not  touch  young 
Arthur's  Bfc, 
But  bold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pond.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your 
approach. 
If  that  younj;  Arthur  be  not  gone  ahready, 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him, 
Aad  kiss  the  Ups  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Oat  of  the  bloody  fingers*  ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot : 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you 
Than  I  have  nam'd  i — ^The  bastard  Faulcon- 

bridge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  church, 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  th^  in  arms,  th^  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side  ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tiunbled  about, 
Anoo  becomes  a  mountain.    O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :  'tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent, 
Nov  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence : 
For  England  go : — I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lao.  Strong  reasons  make  strange  actions : 
let  us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no. 

{Exeunt. 


>  say  with  you. 


ACT  IV. 

SCBME  I.-— Northampton.     A  Room  in  the 

Castle. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  ahd  look 
thou  stand 
Within  the  arras :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  lx>y.  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful:  hence,  and  watch. 

I  Attend.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out 
the  deed. 

Huh.  Uncleanlyscrupleslfearnotyou:  look 
to 't- —  \Exemnt  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to 
Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert 

//«^.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Artk.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince|  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hnh.  Indeed,  I  nave  beitm  merrier. 

Arth.  Merev  on  me ! 

Metbinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Yoong  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  nighty 
Onhr  for  vrantonness.    By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  shonkl  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
Aad  so  I  wouki  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
Mjr  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
H«  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him  : 
It  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Gefifrey'sson? 


No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  [Aside.]  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  in- 
nocent prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch. 

ArtA.  Are  jrou  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale 
to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick. 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hud.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  possession 
of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthiu:.    [SAowing  a  paper, 
^side.]  How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

ArtA.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  vou  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must.  [eyes? 

ArtA.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

ArtA.   Have  you  the  heart?    When  your 
head  did  but  ache. 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  yotu*  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  tne  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time,     * 
Saying,  'What  lack  you?'  and,  'Where  lies 

vour  grief?' 
Or,  •  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ?* 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning  : — do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas  d  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must — Will  you  put  out  mine 

eyes? 
These  eyes  that  never  did,  nor  never  shaU, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out 

ArtA.  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot,  [do  it  I 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my 
And  quench  this  fiery  indignation.  [tears. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubbom-hard  than  hammer'd 

iron? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him, — no  tongue  but 

Hub.  [Stamps.]  Come  forth.         [Hubert's. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  wit  A  cord,  irons,  &»e. 
Do  as  I  bid  you  do.  [eyes  are  out 

ArtA.  O  !  save  me.  Hubert,  save  me  !  my 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
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Hub,  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him 
here.  frongh  ? 

Arth,  Alas  I  what  need  yoti  be  so  boisterous- 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be 

bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !— <lrive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to.       [you, 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within  ;  let  me  alone  with 
him. 

I  Attend.  I  am  best  plea!^d  to  be  from  such 
a  deed.  \^ExeuHt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas!   I   then  have  chid  away  my 
friend : 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gende  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Giv(>  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Ht^.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven  I — that  there  were  but  a 
mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  !  [there. 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub,  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue.  [tongues 

Arih.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hokl  my  tongue;  let  me  not, 

Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes :  O,  spare  mine  eyes, 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you  I 
Lo  i  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead 
with  grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes  :  see  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  bis  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it 
blush,  [Hubert : 

And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings. 
Nay,  it.  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fi^t. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  hun  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  merey-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live;  I  will  not  touch 
thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boyi 


With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  ouL 
Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert  I  jdl  this 

You  were  di^uised.  [while 

Hub.  Peace!  no  more.    Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead ; 

I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports : 

And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubdess  and  secure, 

That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  work! 

Will  not  offend  thee. 
Arth.      O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert 
Hub,  Silence  1  no  more :  go  ckosely  in  with 
me: 

Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Northampton.     A  Room  of 
StaU  in  tht  Palace. 
£«/^  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke.  Salis- 
bury, and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his 

state. 

K,  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  (moe  again 
crown'd. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  e>«8. 

Pern,  This  once  again,  but  that  your  high- 
ness pleas'd,  [lore. 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crown  d  be- 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne  er  stainM  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectadon  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before,   [pomp, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  ganiish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  bile  new  told  ;  [dooe. 
And  in  the  last  repeadng  troublesome, 
Being  urgM  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  weU-notod  Cue 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetdi  mboot ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pent.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better 
than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  m  covetousness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  &ult 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  Utde  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  Ikult, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  ao  patoh'd. 

Sal,  To  this  effect,  before  you  w«re  new- 
crown'd,  [highness 

We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  wtdl  pfeaaed. 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  wilL 

K.  John.    Some   reasons  of  wis  doubte 
coronation 
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I  have  possess'd  jou  with,  and  think  them 
strong ;  [fear.) 

And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my 
I  shall  indue  you  with:  meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform' d  that  is  not  well. 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  vrillingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Ptm,  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of 
these. 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  (but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  re- 
straint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument,— 
If  what  in  rest  yon  have,  in  right  you  hoU, 
Why  then  your  feare  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barisarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  Tou  have  bki  us  ask  his  liberty  ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask, 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so  :  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  <Urection . — 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hubert,  what  news  have  you  ? 
[Speaks  apart  with  him. 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bk>ody 
deed; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  asp^  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 
hsA  \  do  fearfully  believe  .'tis  done. 
What  we  so  feai'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

SaL  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience,      [go 
like  heralds  twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pm.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue 
thence 
The  foul  oomiption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  Jchn.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
hand:— 
Good  fords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
IV  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Stf/.  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past 
cure.  [he  was. 

Pirn,  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death 
Mre  the  chikl  himself  felt  he  was  sKk  : 
"flus  most  be  answef  d.  either  here,  or  hence. 

^.  John,  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn 
brows  on  me  ? 
Jhsk  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Ha^  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

*^<>/«  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame, 


That  greatness  should  so  grossly  ofller  it : — 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  I  and  so.  farewell. 
Pern.  Stay  yet.  k)rd  Salisbury  ;  I'll  go  with 
thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
HLs  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave.        [isle. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  :— bad  world  the 
while  I  [out 

This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long.  I  doubt. 

[Exeuni  Lords. 
JC,  John,  They  biam  in  indignation.     I  re- 
pent : 
There  IS  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 
Pour  down  thy  weather:— how  goes  all  in 
France? 
Mess.    From  France  to  England.— Never 
For  any  foreign  preparation       [such  a  power 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them  ; 
For,  when  you  shoukl  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  oome  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 
K,  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence 
been  drunk  ?  [care. 

Where  hath  it  slept  ?  Where  is  my  mother's 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drav^-n  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess,  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust ;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died    [tongue 
Three  days  before ;    but  this  from  nmiours 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 
K,   John.    Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful 
Occasion  1 
O.  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers !— What  I  mother  dead! 
How  wildly,  then.walks  my  estate  in  France!— 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of 

France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 
Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 
IC.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings.^ 
Enter  the  Bastard,  and  Peter  of  Pomfret. 

Now,  what  says  the  worid 
To  your  proceedings?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst , 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 
K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin  ;  for  I  was 
anuu'd 
Under  the  tide  :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Ak>ft  the  flood  ;  and  can  gi>'e  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 
Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergy 
men. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  expresS|: 
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But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied  ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams, 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear 
And  here's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I 

found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding 

rhymes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

IC.  John,   Thou  idle  dreamer,   wherefore 
didst  thou  so  ? 

PeteK.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 
out  so. 

K.  John,    Hubert,  away  with  him ;    im- 
prison him  : 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety  ;  and  return,        [Peter. 
For  I  must  use  thee. —       [Exit  Hubert,  with 
O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  ar- 
riv  d  ?  [are  full  of  it ; 

Bast,  The  French,  my  lord  ;  men's  mouths 
Bedsides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K,  John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast,  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John,  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better 
foot  before. 
O.  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  I 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly-  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast,  Tl)e  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me 

K,  John.    Spoke   like   a  spriteful   noble 
gentleman. —  \^Exit  Bastard. 

Go  after  him  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.   With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K,  John.  My  mother  dead  I 
Re-enter  Hubert 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were 
seen  to-night : 
Four  fixdd  ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons ! 

Hub.  Old  men.  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 
Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously :  [mouths  : 
Young  Arthurs  death  is  common  in  their 
And  when  they  talk  of  hira,  they  shake  their 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ;   [heads, 


And  he  that  q)eaks,  doth  gripe  the  bearer's 

wrist; 
Whilst  he  that  bears,  makes  fearful  actkm. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes. 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,      i 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet.) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French. 
That  were  embattailM  and  rank'd  in  Keot ; 
Another  lean  tmwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K,  John,  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  roe 

with  these  fears? 

Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 

Thy  hand    hath  murder'd    him :    I    had  a 

mighty  cause  pull  him. 

To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to 

Hub,  Had  none,  my  lord !  why,  did  yoa 
not  provoke  me  ?  [attended 

K,  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majes^,  when,  perchance,  it 

frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Hub,  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what 
I  did.  [heaven  and  earth 

K.  John,  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  s»l 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Make  ill  deeds  done  I  Hadst  not  thou  been  bjr, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable  to  be  eroploy'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, —  [or  made  a  pause, 

K,  John,  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purpose, 
Or  tum'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me 
break  off,  Tin  me : 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  a^n  parley  with  sin  ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongxies  hdd  vile  to 

name. — 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  1 
My  nobl^  leave  me  ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers: 
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y^vf,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 

This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 

Hostility  and  dvil  tumult  reigns 

Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Ann  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Yoong  Arthur  b  alive  :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  pointed  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Witl^  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought ; 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    O,  haste  thee 
to  the  peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  inccnsM  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  1 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  fool  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
0.  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste ; 
1  conjure  thee  but  slowly  ;  run  more  fast. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  III.>-Northampton.    Before  the 
Castle, 

Enter  Arthur,  on  the  walls, 

Arik.  The  wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will  I  leap 
down: — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me  :  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me 
I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it.       [quite. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
ru  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

[Leaps  down. 
Ome !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  : — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my 
bones.  [Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 
Sal.  Lords.  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  £d- 
mund's-Bury : 
It  B  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  ofler  of  the  perilous  lime. 
Pem.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the 

cardinal  ? 
Sal,  The  count  Melun,   a  noble  lord  of 
France ; 
Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
I*  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 
Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him, 
then.  [be 

S«/.  Or  rather,  then  set  forward  ;  for  'twill 
Tiro  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 
Enter  the  Bastard. 
^Oit.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distem- 
perd  lords ! 
Thekmg  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 


Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak  [us  : 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  wfUks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  :  we  know  the  wprst. 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I 
think,  were  best.  [son  now. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  rea- 

Bast,  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief ; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Pem.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast,  'Tis  true  ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man 
else. 

Sal,  This  is  the  prison  : — ^what  is  he  lies  here  ? 
[5«fi>r^  Arthur. 

Pem,  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and 
princely  beauty  I 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge,      [done, 

Big,  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a 
grave, 
Found  it  too  predous-prhicely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?    Have 
you  beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this 

object, 
Form  such  another^  This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
Of  murder's  arm  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savageiy,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pem,  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in 
And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable,     [this; 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times  ; 
.And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ?— 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue  : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand  ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king  :— 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge,     [words. 

Pem,  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy 
Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking 
you  : 
Arthur  doth  live  ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.   O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at 
death  :— 
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Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  I 

Hub,  I  am  no  villain.  (law  ? 

Sal.  {Drawing  his  suford."]  Must  I  rob  the 

Basi.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up 
again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

//ud.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbiuy,  stand  back, 
I  say :  [yours : 

By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword's  as  sharp  as 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence  ; 
I^est  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out.  dunghill !   dar'st  thou  brave  a 
nobleman  ? 

//ud.  Not  for  my  life  :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

SaL  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

//u^.  Do  not  prove  me  ao  ; 

Yet,  I  am  none :  whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks 

false, 
Not  truly  speaks  ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

p€m.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcon- 
bridge.  [bury : 

Bas(.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salis- 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.    Put  up  thy  sword  betime : 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from 
hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulcon- 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer  ?        [bridge  ? 

Nub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

//ud.  'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well: 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him  ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  ;  [eyes, 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it.  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th"  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house  ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin.  [there ! 

Big.  Away  toward  Bury,  to  the  I^uphin 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  enquire 
us  out.  [Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  workl ! — Knew  you  of 
this  fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

/fu^  Do  but  hear  me,  sir  :— 

Bast.  Ha  !  I'U  tell  thee  what ;  [black  ; 

Thou  art  damn'd  as  black— nay,  nothing  is  so 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lud- 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell  [fer: 
As  thou  shalt  be.  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child 

Nud.  Upon  my  soul. — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act.  do  but  despair  ; 


And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  firom  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a 

beam 
To  hang  thee  on  ;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thy- 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon,  [self. 

And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub,  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought. 
Be  ^Ity  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  1 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.— 

I  am  amaz'd.  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  1 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  rc^alty. 
The  life,  the  right,  the  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scaroble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at 

home. 
Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vast  confusion  waits, 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast,)    . 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.    Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed  :  I'll  to  the  king : 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

IBxtmn/. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Northampton.    A  Roam  im  ike 
Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulpho  with  the  crown ^ 
and  Attendiants. 

IC.  John.  Thus  have  I  yiekled  up  into  your 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  [hand 

Pand.  [G«v<«^John  the  crvwn.^  Take  again 
From  this  my  hand,  as  hokiing  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

A'.  JoAn.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go 
meet  the  French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humotn* 
Rests  by  yon  only  to  be  qualified : 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick. 
That  present  medicine  must  be  mintster'd« 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues.  [pest  up, 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  tbb  ten* 
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Upon  yonr  stubborn  us^e  of  the  pope : 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
Mjr  tongue  shall  bush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  foir  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day.  remember  well. 
Upon  yoar  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

\ExU. 
K,  JoHm,   Is  this  Ascension-day?    Did  not 
the  prophet 
Say,  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
My  cmwn  I  should  give  off?  Even  so  I  have  : 
1  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But.  haven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 
Emier  the  Bastard. 
Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there 
holds  out. 
Bat  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Yoor  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone- 
To  ofier  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 
AT.  J6kn,  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me 
again. 
After  thrvheard  young  Arthur  was  alive ? 
BuL  Thef  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into 
the  streets: 
Ab  onpty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
BjTsome  damn'd  band  was  robb'd  and  ta'en 
away.  [live. 

K.  John,  The  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did 
Baa.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he 
knew.  [sad? 

But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  aot  the  work!  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  nre  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threatener.  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror ;  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
GtDv  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  daantle»  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  vrar. 
When  be  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness,  axxl  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  Hon  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  thore  ?  and  nniake  him  tremble 
0.  let  it  DoC  be  sakl  f--Fonige.  and  run  [there  ? 
To  meet  dispbsasore  farther  from  the  doors. 
Aad  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh. 
K.  J^kn.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been 
with  me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
Aad  be  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

BmsL  O  inglorious  league  1 

Shan  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Scad  fiur-piay  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
IflsiiiQation,  parl^,  and  base  truce. 
To  anas  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  oockei'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields, 
And  flcdi  bit  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 


Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check?  Let  us.  my  Uege,  to  arms': 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  moke  your 
Or  if  he  do.  let  it  at  least  be  said,         [peace ; 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

AT.  JoAn,  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  ' 
present  time.  [I  know, 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  1  yet. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe. 

[ExtMnL 

Scene  U.—A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmunds- 
Bury.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis.  Salisbuir.  Melun, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  M^  lord  Melun.  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance  : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they,  and  we.  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And.  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet.  believe  me.  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many.    O.  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker !  O,  and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury  : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 
And  is't  not  pity.  O.  my  grieved  friemia  \ 
That  we.  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isi^ 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks.  (I  must  withdraw,  and 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,)    [weep 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here?  [move ! 
What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  coutidst  re- 
That  Neptune's  arms,  whodippeth  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thy- 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ;     [self. 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  com- 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league,  [bine 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

Lew,  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  In  this  : 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  nuUce  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O.  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between  compulsion,  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  siiverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks ; 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops,  t 

gle 
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This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur  d  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  lenownM  ^lisbury. 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant-world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity,  [deep 

As  Lewis  himself: — ^so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. — 

Enter  Pandulpho,  attended. 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake  : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France  ! 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  ta  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war,    [up ; 
'iliat,  like  a  lion  foster  d  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  fC>ot  of  peace, 
<And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not 
I  am  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied,    [back  : 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Itetween  this  chasiis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matterthat  should  feedthisfire: 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed,       [mc  ? 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mme  ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd.  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with 
Rome  ?  [borne, 

Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action?  ist  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy  !  as  1  have  bank'd  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match,  playd  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said.    [work. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 


Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  bead  of  war. 
And  cuU'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  worid. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[  Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 
Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.   According  to  the  fair  play  of  the 
worid. 
Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak  : — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him  ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  vdlful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flady  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  brtiath'd. 
The  youth  says  well.— Now,  hear  our  EInglish 

king; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd  ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at 

your  door. 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  snd 

trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armM  Englishman  ; 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here.' 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No  !  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ; 
And,  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery,  towers. 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
Yoa  bloody  Nerpes.  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame; 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids,  ' 
Like  amazons,  comfe  tripping  after  drums. 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  chsmgr. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy 
face  in  peace  ;  [well : 

We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us :  fare  thee 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  mc  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  wiU  speak.  * 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither.^ 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 
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Bast.   Indeed,  your  drums,   being  beaten, 
will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :  do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here,  [hand 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 
Lag.  Strike  up  your  drums,  to  find  this  dan- 
ger out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do 
not  doubt.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— .VwrSt.  Edround's-Buiy. 

A  Field  0/ Battle. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  John  and  ?Iubert. 
AT.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    O, 

tell  me,  Hubert. 
Hub.    Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  ma- 
jesty? [so  long, 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me 
lies  heavy  on  me ; — O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faul- 
conbrtdge, 
I>e9res  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 
K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstcad,  to 
the  abbw  there.  [sapply. 
Mess,   Be  of  good  comfort ;   for  the  great 
Tbat  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin 
sands.  [now : 
T1)t$  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 
AT.  John.  Ah  me  1  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me 
up, 
Aui  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
^OD  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  XV.^Near  St.  EdmundVBury. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
£<r/er  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  others. 
Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with 

fiiends. 

Pern.    Up  once   again;    put  spirit  in  the 

If  th«7  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too.      [French : 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil.  Faulconbridge, 

Ib  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern,  They  say,  king  John  sore  sick  hath 

left  the  field. 
£9ter  Melun,  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 
Mel.  Lesbd  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 
Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  bad  other 
Ptm.  It  b  the  count  Melun.  [names. 

SaL  Wounded  to  death. 


Mel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  and 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion,        [sold  : 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  off  your  heads:  thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel,  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life,  [view 

Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  der 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ?  [ceive, 
Why  should  I.  then,  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night,— whose  black  contagious 

breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire. 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king : 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field  ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee  :— and  beshrew  my 
But  I  do  Icve  the  favour  and  the  form     [soul. 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  lankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bouncb  we  have  o'er- 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience,  [lobk'd, 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death  [hence  ; 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends  !   New 

flight. 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt,  leading  of  MeXxm. 

Scene  V.-^Near  St.  Edmund's-Bury.     The 
French  Camp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  train. 
Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was 
loath  to  set. 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  the  English  measur'd  backward  their 
own  ground, 
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In  faint  retire.     0»  bravely  came  ¥re  off, 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tottering  colours  cleaiTy  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lew.  Here: — ^whatnews? 

Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slain :  the  Eng- 
lish lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off;   {1^^& 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 
Lew.  Ah.  foul  shrewd  news ! — Beshrew  thy 
very  heart ! — 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night,       [said. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling   night   did   part   our   weary 
powers? 
Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 
Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good 
care  to-night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— ^«  open  Place  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Huh.    Who's   there?    speak,    ho!     speak 
quickly,  or  I  shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend.— What  art  thou? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast,  Whither  dost  thou  go?  [demand 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee?  Why  may  not  I 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think? 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  knowest  my  tongue  so 
Who  art  thou  ?  Twell. 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please. 
Thou  mayest  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub,     Unkind  remembrance!    thou,   and 

eyeless  night,  [me. 

Have  done  me  shame : — ^brave  soldier,  pardon 

That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 

Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine 

ear.  [news  abroad  ? 

Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment,  what 

Huh.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow 
To  find  you  out.  fof  night, 

Bast,        Brief,  then  ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Huh.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the 
night, — 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it.     [news 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk 
Ileft  him  almost  speechless ;  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time» 


Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this,  [him  ? 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it?  who  did  taste  to 

Huh,  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolvM  villain, 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast,  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his 
majesty?  [all  come  back. 

Huh.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  lords  are 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty,      [heaven. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  !— 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devour&d  them  ; 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VW.—The  Orchard  of  Swinstead 

Abbey. 
Enter  Prince  Henry,  &Ltisbury,  and  Bigot. 
P,  Hen.  It  is  too  late :   the  life  of  all  his 
blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes% 
Foretell  the  ending  of  monality. 
Enter  Pembroke. 
Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak  ;  and  hokls 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air,  [belief, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 
P,  Hen,  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  or- 
chard here.—  [Exit  Bigot. 
Doth  he  stiU  rage? 

Ptm,  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  ;  even  now  he  sung. 
P.  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness !   fierce  ex- 
tremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themseh'es. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible  ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and 

wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies,  [bold. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last 
Confound  themselves.   'Tis  strange  that  deadi 

should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  organ  pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prinoe ;  for  you 
To  set  a  form  uoon  that  indigest,       [are  bom 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 
Re-enter  Bigot,  and  Attendants  wk»  bring  in 
King  John  in  a  chair. 
K,  John.  Ay,  many,  now  my  soul  hath 
elbow-room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  dooxs. 
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Tliere  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  mj  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust :  \ 
1  am  a  scribbled  fonn,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment :  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shnnk  up. 
/*.  Htn,  How  iSares  vour  majesty  ? 

K.  Johm.   Poison'd,— ill-fare  ;  —  dead,   for- 
sook, cast  off; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
I    To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  nvers  take  their  course 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the 

north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  mv  parchM  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold :— I  do  not  ask  you 

much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  yon  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 
\        P.  Hen,  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in 
That  might  relieve  you  I  [my  tears, 

I        K.  John,  The  salt  in  them  is  hot.— 

I     Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
I      Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
I     Oo  unreprievable  condemn^  blood. 
Enter  iAe  Bastard. 
Baii.  O,  I  am  scakled  with  my  violent  mo- 
And  ipleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty,  [tion, 
iT.  jakH.  O  cousin,  thou  art  oome  to  set 
mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  bum'd ; 
i^  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should 
Are  turo^  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair :  fsail. 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  hokls  but  till  thy  news  be  utterM  ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty. 

Btut  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  an- 
swer him  ; 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
•As  1  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoorfcd  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

[TAe  King  dies, 
SaJ,  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as 
dead  an  ear. —  [thus. 

My  liege  I  my  lord  I— But  now  a  king,— now 
P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  1  run  oni  and  even 
so  stop.  [stay. 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  7 
Bea,  Art  thou  gone  so?    I  do  but  stay  be- 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge        [hind 


And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right 
spheres,  fraended  faiths ; 

Where  be  your  powers?     ahow  now  your 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  tainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be 

sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels,  [as  we : 

Sal,  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dau- 
phin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast,  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewM  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay.  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily,  [prince,' 

Bast,  Left  it  be  so  :    and  you,  my  noble 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father  s  funeral. 

P,  Hen,  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  in- 
For  so  he  will'd  it.  [terr'd ; 

Bast,  Thither  shall  it,  then  ; 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  m^  faithTul  services, 
And  true  subjection  everiasdngly. 

Sal,  And  the  like  tenderof  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P,  Hen,  I  have  a  kind  soul  that  woukl  give 
you  thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast,  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes,  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  nought  shall  make 

us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  {Exeunt, 
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King  Richard  the  Second. 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of\ 

York.  XUncUstoiht 

John  of  Gaunt,  Dukt  of  Lan-  C      King. 

caster,  J 

Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  Son  to 

John  of  Uaunt :  afterwards  King  Henry 

IV. 
Duke  of  Aumerle,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Duke  of  Surrey. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  Berkley. 
Bushy,   ) 

Bagot,    V  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,    J 

E^arl  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  his  Son, 

SCEXi^r-Dispersedfy 


Lord  Ross. 

Lord  WiUoughby. 

Lord  Fitzwaier. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Abbot  of  Westminster. 

The  Lord  Marshal. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 

Captain  of  a  Band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Gardeners. 
Keeper.  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other 
Attendants. 
in  England  and  Wales. 


ACT  L 

Scene  L— London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt. 
and  other  Nobles. 

K.  Rick,  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd 
Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band. 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thv  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
Gaunt,  I  have,  my  liege.  [bray  ? 

K,  Rich.    Tell  me,   moreover,  hast  thou 
sounded  him. 
If  he  appe^  the  duke  on  ancient  malice  : 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 
Gaunt,  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 
'argument. — 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — no  inveterate  malice. 
K  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence  ; 
face  to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
Th*  accuser,  and  th'  accusM.  freely  speak  : — 
[Exeunt  j<7;^  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  l^oth,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk. 
Baling,  Many  years  of  happy  days  befiUl 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 
Norf,  Each  day  stili  better  other's  happiness ; 


Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  ;  yet  one  but 
flatters  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.  — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray ?  [speech !) 

Baling.  First,  (heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.— 
Now.  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  m  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant, 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move. 
What   my  tongue   speaks,   my  right-dra»T» 
sword  may  puove. 
Nor,  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war,       [wftl  '• 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain ; 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  ihb : 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  tosay:in>c 
First,  the  fair  reverence  ofyour  highness  cortti 
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Fnxn  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech: 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 
Call  him  a  sland'rous  coward,  and  a  villain  ; 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable, 
^^'herever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  lee  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  ali  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 
holing.    Pale  trembling   coward,  there  I 

throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty,  [cept : 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  ex- 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop: 
By  duu  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 
Nor,  I  take  it  up ;  and  by  that  sword   1 

swear,  [shoulder. 

Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood   on    my 
111  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knighUy  trial : 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  mav  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight  1 
K,  Rick.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay   to 

Mowbray's  charge  ? 
It  most  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  mnch  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  life  shall 

prove  it  true  ; —  [nobles 

That  Mowbray  hath  reoeiv'd  eight  thousand 
Innameof  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  employ- 
ments, 
like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  vrill  in  battle  prove. — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  farthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye,  — 
That  all  the  treasons^  for  these  eighteen  years 
Compbtted  and  contrive  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  iialse  Mowbray  their  first  head  and 

spring. 
Farther,  I  say. — and  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good.— - 
Inat  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries, 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward. 
Sfaiic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams 

of  blood; 
which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
EicD  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
K.  Rich,  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution 

soars! 
Tbonas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 


Nor,  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  1  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood 
How  God,  and  good  men,  bate  so  foul  a  liar. 

/T.  Rich,  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes 
and  ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son.) 
Now,  by  my  sceptre's  awe,  I  mpke  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialiie 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul : 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou ; 
Free  speech  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy 
heart.  [liest  I 

Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  1  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers  ; 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent. 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt,^ 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account, 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen: 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — F6r  Gloster's 

death,— 
I  slew  him  not ;  but.  to  mine  own  disgrace, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  ky  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  ray  grieved  soul : 
But,  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it ;  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and  I  hope  I  had  it. 
This  is  mv  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd, 
It  issues  nx>m  the  rancour  of  a  villain. 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweeung  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day.  [by  me ; 

X.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  beruld 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood  : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician  ; 
Deep  mailice  makes  too  deep  incision  ; 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed  ; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ; 
We'll  dim  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  nudce-peaoe  shall  become 

my  age  :—  [gage. 

Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 

AT.  Rich.  And.  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Qauni.  When,  Harry?  when? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down  ;  we  bid  ; 
there  is  no  boot.  [thy  foot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at 
My  life  thou  shall  command,  but  not  my  shame: 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name 
(Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave) 
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To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here  ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd 
spear,  Pblood 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  neart- 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K*  Rick.  Rage  must  be  withstood  : — 

Give  me  his  gage:— lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor,  Yea.  but  not  change  his  spots :  take 
but  my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.    My  dear  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afibrd. 
Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd  up  chest 
Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try  ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K,  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage ; 
do  you  begin.  [foul  sin  I 

Baling.  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall' n  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggai>fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-<&d  dastard  ?    Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble 

wrong. 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  {Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich,  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command ; 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  jrou  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day : 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victors  chivalry. 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  I  L— London.    A  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  s  Palace. 
Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Gaunt.  Alasl  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's 
blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life  : 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  ; 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 
Duch.  Finds  brotheriiood  in  thee  no  shaiper 
spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root; 


Someof  those  seven  aredried  by  nature's  ooorse. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cot ; 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Glos- 
One  phial  full  ot  Edward's  sacred  blood,  [ter. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root. 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt. 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  bis  summer  leaves  all 

faded. 
Bv  envy's  hand,  and  murdei^s  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt,  hb  bkxxl  was  thine  I  that  bed.  that 

womb,  [tbee. 

That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  foshion'd 
Made  him  a  man ;  and  though  thou  liVst  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him  :  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  fiathei's  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt, — it  is  despair  : 
In  sufiering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slanghter'd. 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  batcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  lile^ 
The  best  way  is  to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 
Gaunt.  God's  is  the  Quarrel ;  for  God's  sub-* 
His  deputy  anointed  in  nis  sight,  [sdtute. 

Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which,  if  ytvaoR" 

ftiUy. 
Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  ma^  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 
Duch.  Where  then,  alas  4  may  1  complain 

myself?  [defence. 

Gaunt,  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 
Dueh,  Why  then,    I  will.    Farewell,    old 

Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  figfht ; 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrong.on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast  I 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  couner^A 

back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  1 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt:  thy  sometimes  brothet^s 

wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell ;  I  must  to  Coventry: 

As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  f 

Duch,  Yet  one  word  more. — Grwf  bonndeth 

where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUownesi,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun  ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo  !  this  is  all : — nay,  yet  depart  not  so  ,* 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go  ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  Bid  him — O,  what? — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack  !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  en^ty  lodgings' aM  unfixmish'd  walla,    ^ 
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Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my 
groans?  [there, 

Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die  : 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeuttt, 

ScxNE  in.— Gosford  Green,  Mar  Coventry. 

Lists siiwt,  as»d  a  Throtu*  Herakls,  6v.,  al- 

Unding, 

Enitr  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumerle. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 
armd?  [in. 

Aum,  Yea,  at  all  points ;  and  longs  to  enter 
ifar.  The  duke  ot  Norfolk,  sprightfuUy  and 
boki,  [trumpet. 

Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's 
Amm.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  pre- 
par'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
Flourish  o/TrumpeU,  Enter  King  Richard, 
wko  talus  his  seat  on  his  Throne;  Gaunt, 
Bushy,   Bagot,   Green,   and  others,  who 
take  their  places,    A  Trumpet  is  sounded, 
and  answered  by  another  Trumpet  within. 
Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  armour,  preceded 
fy  a  Herald. 
A^.  Jfich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  cham- 
Tbe  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  :     [pion 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderlv  proceed 
To  swear  hhn  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
hfar.  In  God's  name  and  the  king's,  say 
who  thou  art,  [arms  ; 

And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel: 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thine  oath ; 
^  90  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Mor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk, 
Who  hither  come  engagM  by  my  oath, 
r^ich.  God  defend,  a  knight  should' violate  I) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue. 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
Aad,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  mjrself, 
Atrntor  to  my  God,  my  kmg,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  1 

[He  fakes  his  seat. 
Trumpet  sounds.  Enter  Idohngbroke,  in  arm- 
our, Reeded  by  a  Herald. 
K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in 
anni. 
Both  who  be  is.  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Ilepose  him  in  the  jusdce  of  his  cause. 
Mar,  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore 
com'st  thou  hither. 
Befim  King  Richard  in  bis  royal  lists? 


Against  whom  comest  thou  ?  and  what's  thy 

quarrel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 
Bolin^^9Xvf  oi}^tx^oi^,  Lancaster,  and 

Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  byGod  s  grace,  and  mybody'«  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  roe  ; 
And.  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists  ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Baling.  Ix)rd  Marshal,  let  me  Idss  my  sove- 
reign's  hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar,  'The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 

highness,  fleave. 

And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his 

K.  Rich.  [Descends  from  his  throne.]    We 
will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  roval  fight. 
Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  tonday  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling.  O.  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me.  if  I  be  ^or'd  with  Mowbray's  spear : 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  ; — 
Oi  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle  ; — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death. 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  svieet : 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two-told  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  mav  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lust^  'haviour  of  nis  son. 

Gaunt.  God  m  thy  good  cause  make  thee 
prosperous! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and 
live. 

Baling.  Mine  iimocency,  and  Saint  George 
to  thrive  I  [He  takes  his  seat, 

tJor.  [Rising.]  However  God,  or  fortune, 
cast  my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's 
A  loyal,  just,  and  uj^ri^htj^emleman.  rt^ne, 
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Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 

Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 

His  golden  uncontroU'd  enfranchisement. 

More  than  ray  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 

This  feast  of  battle  vrith  mine  adversary. — 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Take  from  mv  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 

As  gentle  and  asjocund,  as  to  jest, 

Go  I  to  fight.    Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  \'alour  couchM  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

\Th€  King  and  the  Lords  return 
to  their  seats. 
Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance  ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
Baling.  \Rising^  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope. 

I  cry,  Amen. 
Mar.\To  an  Officer.]  Go  bear  this  lance  to 

Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
I  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God.  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant,   [self. 
To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him  ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 
^Her.  Here  standcth  Thomas  Mowbray, 

duke  of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God.  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward. 

combatants.  \A  charge  sounded. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 

their  spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  :— 
Withdraw  with  us :  and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.— 
\A  long  flourish, 
\To  the  Combatants^  Draw  near, 
And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be 

soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fosterid  ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  asp^t 
Of  dvil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours' 

swords; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-wingM  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hatmg  envy,  set  you  on        [cradle 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  jjentle  sleep; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boist  rous  untun'd 

drums,  [bray. 

With    harsh  resounding  trumpets*   dreadful 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 


And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's 

blood;— 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd   oar 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions,      [fields. 
But  tread  the  straiiger  paths  of  banishment. 
Baling.  Your  wiU  be  done:  this  must  my 

comfort  be, —  [me; 

That  sun  that  warms  vou  here  shall  shine  on 

And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 

Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Rich,  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; — 
Tlie  hopeless  word  of— never  to  return 
Breathe  1  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Nor.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 

liege,  [mouth : 

And   AH  unlook'd  for  from   your  mghness' 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  nadve  English,  now  I  must  for^;o. 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  raor^ 
Than  an  unstringM  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  vou  haveengaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcuUis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  mv  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  vcars  to  be  a  pupil  now  : 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless 

death.  [breath? 

Which  robs  my  tongue  fix>m  breathing  native 
K,  Rich,  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compas- 
sionate : 
After  our  sentence  plaining  ooroes  too  late. 
Nor,  Then,  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 

trv's  light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

\Rttirimg. 
K,  Rich,  Return  again,  and  take  an  oatn 

with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God. 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselTes,) 
'To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God  !) 
Embrace  each  otner's  love  in  bantehment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advisM  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Baling.  I  swear. 
Nor,  And  I,  to  keep  all  this,  t 

gle 
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Boting,  Norfolk,  so  far,  as  to  mine  enemy; — 
By  this  time,  had  the  kinf  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepi^lchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
l*he  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul,  [traitor, 
NifT.    No,    Bolingbroke :    if  ever   I  were 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  hfe, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence  I 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue.— 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
i»ve  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  wav. 

\ExU. 

K.  Rick.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 

1  see  thy  gncvhd  heart :  thy  sad  asp^t    [eyes 

Hath  from  the  number  of  his  t>anisn'd  years 

Phick'd  four  away. — [To  Boling.]  Six  frozen 

winters  spent. 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 
BoUng.  How  long  a  time  bes  in  one  httle 

word! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

GauiU.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  :  [me 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  tliereby  ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend, 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times 

about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bcwasted  light, 
Slall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 

to  live.  [canst  give  : 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 

And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 

morrow ; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
B«  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 
Thy  wonl  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
Bai,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 
K.  Rick.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good 

advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party  verdict  gave  : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower? 
daunt.    Things  sweet  to  taste   prove   in 

digestion  sour. 
Yottiiig'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
0.  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
lo  smooth  bis  fault  I  should  have  been  more 
A  panial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid.        [mild : 
An  J  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy  d. 
Alts,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
j*as  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
Bnt  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Agarnst  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 
tC.  Rick.  Cousin,  farewell ;  and,  uncle,  bid 

bim  so: 


Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[FUmrisk.  hxcunt  King  Richard  aft d  train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell:  what  presence  must 
not  know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I  ;  for  I  will 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side,   [ride. 

Gaunt.  O  !  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  board 
thy  words. 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 

Boling,  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of 
you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a 
time.  [timi. 

Boling,  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that 

Gaunt.    What  is  six  winters?    they   are 
quickly  gone.  [hour  ten. 

Boling,  To  men  in  joy:  but  grief  makes  one 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for 
pleasure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it 
Which  finds  it  an  enforce  pilgrimage.       [so. 

Gaunt,  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return,  [makt 

Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  ?  [visits. 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee, 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavfer  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  1  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not,  the  king  exil'd  thee  ;  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  \^hat  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagme  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians;  [com'st : 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread' st  the  presence 

strew'd ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  ; 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Bolinp,  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no  I  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 
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Gaunt,  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee 
on  thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause.  I  would  not  stay. 
Baling.  Then,  England's  ground,  fjaiewell ; 
sweet  soil,  adieu  ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet  1 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,— 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  W,—The  Court, 
Enter  King   Richard,    Bagot,    and  Green; 
h\imtx)R  following, 
K,  Rich,  We  did  observe.  —Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 
way?  [him  so, 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 
K,  Rich.  And  say,  what  store  of  parting 
tears  were  shed  ?  [east  wind. 

Aum,  Faith,  none  for  me;  except  the  north- 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin  when  you 

parted  with  him  ? 
Aum.  Farewell :  and  for  my  heart  disdainM 
that  my  tongue  [craft 

Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief,  [grave. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's 
Marry,   would   the   word    "farewell"    have 

lengthen'd  hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K,  Rich.  He  is  bur  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis 
doubt,  [ment. 

When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people; 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles. 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune. 
As  'twere  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With—"  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

friends  ;" 
As  were  our  England  m  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 
Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts.  [land.— 

Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ire- 
Expedient  manage  must  bQ  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  farther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means, 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this 
war ; 
And,  for  our  coffers.— with  too  great  a  court. 


And  liberal  largess,-  are  grown   somewhat 

light. 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  afifairs  in  hand.    If  that  come  short. 
Our  sut»titutes  at  home  shall   have  blank 
charters ;  [are  rich. 

Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presendy. 

EnUr  Bushy. 
Bushy,  what  news  ?  [my  kxd. 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick. 
Suddenly  taken  ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste. 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.Rich,  Where  lies  be? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house.  fmind. 

K.  Rich.  Now,  put  it,  God,  in  his  fihysidan's 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  1 
The  lining  of  his  coners  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldien  for  these  Irish  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him  : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too 
late.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— London.     An  ApaHment  in 
Ely-house. 
Gaunt  on  a  couch;  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
others,  standing  by  him. 
Gaunt,  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may 
breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
your  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dy- 
ing men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seklom  spent 
in  vain ;  [in  pain. 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  wonls 
He  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more. 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 
toglose:  [before: 

More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last. 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long 
past :  [hear. 

Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 
York,  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering 
sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  ; 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  maimers  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
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Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
|So  be  it  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buu'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  beard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  wiU  choose : 
Tb  bceath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wUt 
thou  lose. 

GiotmL  Methinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd, 
And  thos,  expiring,  do  foretell  qC  him  : — 
His  nsh  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last. 
For  vk>lent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves ; 
Snail  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 

short; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes  ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  oormorant, 
CoQSttining  means,  soon  prevs  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  nuyesty.  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infection,  anid  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 
This  preoons  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Whidi  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Apinst  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  bleasM  ploC.  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 

England, 
This  irarse,  this  teeming  womb  of  rojral  kings. 
Fear'd  bv  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  biitb, 
Iteoowned  for  their  deeds  as  iiar  from  home 
(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivahy) 
As  is  the  sepulchre,  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom.  blesaM  Mary's  Son  ; 
'     This  land  of  such  dean  souls,  this  dear  dear 
I  land. 

I     Dear  for  her  repuUtion  through  the  workl, 
U  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it.) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
Eoglaiyi.  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rcicky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  wat'nr  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blocs,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  mule  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah.  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  1 
Enttr  Kmg  Richard  and  Queen  ;  Aumerle, 

Bosfay,  Green.  Be^ot.  Ross.  aiuafWilloughby. 

Ywk.  The  kmg  is  come  :  deal  mildly  with 
his  youth ; 
For  young  hoc  cc^ts,  being  rag'd.  do  rage  the 
more.  [caster  ? 

^Mnr.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle.   Lan- 

K,  Jiuk.   What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is't 
with  aged  Gaunt  ?   * 

GoMwl.  O.  how  that  name  befits  my  com- 
pdsitionl 
Old  Gannt.  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
^  sleeping  Eoglaiidlong  time  have  I  watch'd ;  I 


Watching    breeds   leanness,    leanness  is   all 

gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  £athers  feed  upon, 
Is  my  strict  fast. —I  mean,  my  children's  kx>ks  ; 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  1  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones.  * 

K,  Rich,  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with 
their  names  ?  [self : 

GaunU  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  it- 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me. 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K,  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  wth  those 
that  live  ?  [die. 

Gaumt.  No,  no.  men  living  flatter  those  that 

K,  Rich,   Thou,  now  a-dying,  say'st  thou 
flatter' st  me. 

Gaunt.  O,  no!  thou  diest.   though   I  the 
sicker  be.  [thee  ill. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health.  I  breathe,  and  see 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I 
see  thee  ill ; 
III  in  myself  to  see.  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thv  land. 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  th^  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee : 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  hcaad  ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire.  >%ith  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  sou's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame. 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd. 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease  ; 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bond-slave  to  the  law  : 
And— 

AT.  Rich.  And  thou  a  lunatic  lean- witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seats  right  royal  majesty. 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend 
shoulders.  [ward's  son. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Ed- 
For  that  I  was  nis  father  Ixlward's  son  ; — 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'dout,  anddrunkenlycarous'd: 
My  brother  uloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befall  in  heaven  'mongst  happy 

souls !) 
Maiy  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good,  [blood  : 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's 
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Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 

thee!— 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 
[Exit,  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and 

sullens  have  ;  [S^^^^®' 

For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the 

York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute 
his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  In  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  mv  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

JC.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true :  as  Hereford's 
love,  so  his ; 
As  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 
Emter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  ?    [to  your  majesty. 

North.  Nay,  nothing  :  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words. life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
rupt so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe, 

IC.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 
•doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  : 
So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars  : 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed 

kerns. 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  nath  privilege  to  live. 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  scire  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banish- 
ment, [wrongs. 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolinghroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
l*han  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look  d  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  fathers  hand  had  won  ; 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 


.^  O,  Richard  I  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
^  Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what  s  the  matter? 
York.  O,  mylkge! 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  witluil. 
Seek  you  to  seise,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish  d  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Hany  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ?         [lime 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid,  I  say  true  !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  scire  Hereford's  rights. 
Call  in  the  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomies-general  to  sue 
His  lively,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage. 
You  pludc  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts. 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

JC.  Rich.  Think  what  you  wiU:  we  sdxe 
into  our  hands  * 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  Ill  not  be  by  the  while.     My  liege, 
farewell : 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tdl ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good. 

[Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go.  Bushy,  totheearlofWUtshire 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house,    [straight : 
To  see  this  business.    To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  'tis  time.  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England  ; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  welL— 
Come  on.  our  queen :  to-morrow  must  we  pan  ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short 

[Flourish.  Exeunt  King,  Queen.  Bushy, 
Aumerle,  Green,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is 
dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay.  speak  thy  mind  ;  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  ) 

Wilto.   Tends  that  ihou'dst  speak,  to  the 
duke  of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  \%ith  it  boldly,  man  ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all.  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  bis  patrimony. 
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Sorik,  Now,  afore  God,   'tif  shame   such 
vrroDgs  are  borne 
Id  him,  a  xoj^  prince,  and  many  mors 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
^  flatteiers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merdy  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
Gainst  as.  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

R9SS.  The  conunons  hath  he  piU'd  with 

grievous  taxes,  [fin'd 

.\Qd  quite  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he 

For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiUo,  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd, 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what. 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this? 

Smrtk.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  wan^d 
he  hath  not. 
Rut  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows. 
Moi«  bath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

kou.  The  eari  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm 
in  farm.  [broken  man. 

WiUo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

Sortk.  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth 
over  him. 

Rou,  He  hath  not  nooney  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
Bat  bjr  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

S^rtk,  His  noble  kinsman  .—most  degene- 
rate king  1 
But.  kirds,  we  bear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
Wc  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Rou.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  nmst 
Aod  onavokied  is  the  danger  now,  [suffer ; 
For  su&ring  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

S9rtk.  Not  so;  even  through  the  hollow 
eyes  of  death, 
I  «e  life  peering :  but  I  dare  not  say 
Hov  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiUo,  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 
thou  dost  ours.  [land  : 

^^«i.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumber- 
^three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so, 
Tby  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be 
bokl.  [Blanc,  a  bay 

^^rtk.  Then  thus :— I  have  from  Port  le 
JoBriitany,  receiv'd  intelligence,     [Cobham, 
That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  Reignold  lord 
"jjwt  faue  broke  fhmi  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
"•brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbiuy, 
y  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
*Joha  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton.  and 

Francis  Quoint. — 
^  dicae  well  fumish'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne.  [war, 

^  Kb  ewht  tan  ships,  three  thousand  men  of 
Ale  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore: 
Jjj»hap5  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
^ie  6rst  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If,  then,  He  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 


Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd 

crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Awa^  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 
Ross,  To  hoese,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to 

them  that  fear. 
Willo,  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first 

be  there.  \ExeunU 

Scene  II.— London.    An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy,  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much 
sad : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life>harming  heaviness; 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen,  To  please  the  king.  I  did  ;  to  please 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause   [myself. 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :  yet,  again,  methinks 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trerfibles:    at  some  thing   it 

grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord,  the  king. 

Bushy,    Each    substance  of  a  grief  hath 
twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so ; 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazM  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to 
wail ;  [shadows 

Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but 
Of  what  it  is  not.  Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  depanure  weep  not ; 

more's  not  seen ; 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen,  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward 
soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise :  howe'cr  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad,    [think, — 
As. — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious 
lady.  [riv'd 

Queen,  'Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  stUl  de- 
From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so. 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief : 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  ; 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what, 
I  cannot  name  :  'tis  nameless  woe,  1  wot. 
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Enter  Green. 
Green.  God  save  your  majesty ! — ^and  well 
met,  gentlemen : — 
I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope 
he  is; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good 
hope :  [shipp'd  ? 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not 
Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  re- 
tir'd  his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
\Vlio  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land  : 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspucg. 
Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.  O  madam,  'tis  too  true :  and  that  is 
worse,  [Henry  Percy, 

The  lord    Northumberland,   his  son   young 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond.  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 
•  Bushy.    Why    have    you   not    proclaim'd 

Northumberland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? 
Green.  We  have :  whereupon  the  earl  of 
Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 
Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deiiver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 
Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 
Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York.         [neck  : 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  atwut  his  aged 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  ! — 
Uncle,   for   God's  sake,  speak    comfortable 
words.  [thoughts : 

York.  Shoukl  I  do  so.  I  should  belie  my 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  hut  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underdrop  his  land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself : 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
SertK  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.  He  was? — Wliy,  so! — go  all  which 
way  it  will !—  [cold. 

The  nobles  they  aie  fled,  the  commons  they  are 


And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side.— 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound  :— 
Hold,  take  my  ring.  [ship : 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lord- 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there  ;— 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is't,  knave  ? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess 
died.  [woes 

York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of 
Comes  rushing  on  this  wofiil  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  God 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  bro- 
thers.-— [land?— 
What,  are  there  no  posts  despatch'd  for  Ire- 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ?— 
[7V»  the  Queen.] — Come,   sister, — cousin.   I 

would  say, — prav,  pardon  me. — 
[To  the  Servant.]  Go.  fellow,  get  thee  home  ; 

provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  annour  that  is  there.— 

[Exit  Servant. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these 

affairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 
Never  beUeve  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen  :— 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend  ;  the  other,  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd. 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin, 
I'll  dispose  of  you. 
Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too  : 
But  time  will  not  permit :  all  is  uneven. 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 
Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to 
Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible.  [love. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
B<igot.  And  that's  the  wav'ring  commons : 
for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses  ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  Alls  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally 

condemn'd. 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  sodo  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 
Green.  Well,  III  for  refuge  straight  to  Bris- 
tol castle : 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 
Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little 
office 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.— 
Will  you  go  along  \iith  us  ? 
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Bagot.  No  ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewdl :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bmsky.  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke.  [takes 

Grtem.  AUs,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  under- 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once  ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Bushy.  WclU  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me.  never. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Th^  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 

EnUr  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland,  toiih 
forces. 

Bolimg.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 
North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord.  [now  ? 

I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire  : 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome; 
Bat  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
la  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  com- 
pany. 
Which,  I  protest,  liath  very  much  beguil'd 
TV  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
Bat  theirs  is  sweetcn'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  ; 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  m  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd  :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shan  make  their  way  seem  short ;  as  mine  hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 
BoliMg.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.— -[A'u/rr  Henry  Percy.] 
But  who  comes  here  ? 
Xorth.  It  is  my  son.  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whenccso- 
Hany,  how  fares  vour  uncle  ?  [ever. — 

Pircy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,    to  have 

l^un'd  his  health  of  you. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  hath  forsook 
the  court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  bousehokl  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

Me  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  Uist  we  spake 
Tottthcr.  [W  traitor. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaim- 
Bm  he,  ray  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offisr  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford  ; 
And  sent  roe  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there; 
Then,  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Here- 
ford, boy  ?  [forgot, 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  for  that  is  not 
WTjich  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  know- 
1  aerer  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.        [ledge. 


North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  ;  this 
is  the  duke.  [service, 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw.  and  young  ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert,    [sure, 
Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense ; 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it.  [stir 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berklev  ?  And  what 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of 
war  ?  [trees. 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of 
Mann'd  with  three  himdred  men,  as  I  have 
heard ;  [Seymour ; 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 
Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 
North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and 
Willoughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords.    I  wot,  your 
love  pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor:  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 
noble  lord.  [attain  it. 

Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to 
Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of 
(he  poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty. — But  who  comes  here? 
Enter  Berkley. 
North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is 
to  you.  [ter; 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  LAncas- 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 
Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord,  'dt  not  my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  :— 
To  you.  my  lord.  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will.) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-bom  arms. 
Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. —     [by  you  ; 
Enter  York,  attended. 
[Kneels. '\  My  noble  uncle !  [thy  knee, 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  hean,  and  not 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 
Boling.  My  gracious  uncle ! — 
York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word — grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
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Whv  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dard  once  to  touch  a  dust  of   England's 
ground?  jmarch 

But  then,  more  why ;  why  have  they  dar'd  to 
So  many  miles  upon  her  ]>eaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  {xue-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Coro'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  vouth, 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  anci  myself, 
Rescu'd  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 
men,  [French, 

From    forth    the    ranks  of  many  thousand 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault !     [fault ; 

Bolin^.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  1 

York,  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  de- 
gree.— 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man  ;  and  here  art  come 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling,  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd 
Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
\jooV  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifrerent  eye ; 
You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  jee  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wandering  vagabond  ;  my  rights  and  royal- 
ties [away 
Pluck'd  from  mv  arms  perforce,  and  given 
To  upstart  unthnfts?   Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son.  Aumerle.  my  noble  kinsman : 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
■  To  rouse  his  vrrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold  ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  attomies  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  1  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 
abus'd.  [right. 

Ross,  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him 

Willo,  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 
made  great.  [this : — 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,  —it  may  not  be ; 
And  you.  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 


Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all.       [ing  is 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  com- 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  vrall,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 
I  cannot  mend  i^,  I  must  needs  confess,  [arms; 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  lot : 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  roe  life. 
I  would  attach  you  all.  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you. 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So.  fare  you  well  ;— 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle, 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept : 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
%y  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices, 
Ine  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go  with  you  : — but 
yet  I'll  pause ; 
For  I  am  loth  to  breaik  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  roe  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  nie  past  care. 

{Extmni. 

Scene  IV.— -^4  Camp  in  Wales. 
Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd 

ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewell. 
Sal.    Stay  yet  another  day.   tliou    trusty 

Welshman : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  'Tis  thought  the  king  is  dead  ;  we  will 

not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  nioon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And    lean-look'd    prophets   whisper    fearful 

change;  [leap.— 

Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  danoe  and 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fisdl  of  kmgs.— 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd  Richard,  their  King,  is  dead. 

{Exit. 
Sal.  Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyes  of  neavy 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star,        [mlDd, 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  k>wly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

[Extt. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I.—Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Bristol. 
EMter  Bolixifbroke.  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Wifloughby,  Ross :  Officers  behind, 
win  Bushy  and  Green,  prisoners. 
Baling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls, 
^Siaoe  presently  yonr  souls  must  part  your 

bodies,) 
Wkh  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives ; 
For  'twere  no  charity:  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
Fran  oif  my  bands,  bc^,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  canses  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigui'd  clean : 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him  ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  foir  queen's  cheeks 
With  teafs,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Myself— «  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love^ 
TBI  yon  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  stgh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  ckmds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment ; 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks.and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 
From  nine  own  windows  torn  my  household 

ooat, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress^  leaving  me  no  sign. 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood. 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Thb  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice 

all  this, 
Cdodemos  you  to  the  death.'-See  them  de- 

liver'd  over 
To  eaecmk>TL  aM  the  hand  of  death. 
^usky.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death 

to  me; 
Than  BoUngbroke  to  England.    T..ords,  fexe- 

well. 
Gr^fH.  My  comfort  is»  that  heaven  will  take 

ooraouH 
had  pli^gu^  ii^iistice  with  the  pains  of  helL 
Boiing.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them 

despatch'd.  \E^euni  Northumberland 
and  others,  with  Bushy  and  Green. 
Unele.  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house  ; 
For  God's  sake*  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  mdai  cate  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 
Y^rm^  A  gmtleman  of  mine  I  have   de- 

spatcfa'd 
WtA  ietten  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 
Bolimg.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle.  Come,  lords, 

away. 
To  figfat  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  : 
Awhile  to  work*  and,  afteiv  holiday.  \Exinnt. 


Scene  IL—The  Coast  0/\Va\es.    A  Castle 
in  view. 
Flourish  :  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  King 
Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle. 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  Casde  call  you  this 
at  hand  ?  [the  air. 

Aum.  Yea,  my  lord.  How  brooks  your  grace 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

AT.  Rich,  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep 
for  joy, 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again— 
Dear  earth,  1  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses' 

hoofs: 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child    [ing ; 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meet- 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gEuted  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a<flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  liu-king  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armM  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  Power  that 
made  you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  mustbeembrac'd, 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not.  heaven's  offer  we  refuse ; 
The  profTer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 


Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  and  in 

friends.  [thou  not, 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here  ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  ofif  their 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked.trembling  at  themselves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke. — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes,— 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
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Not  able  to  endure  the  sig:ht  of  day, 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king ; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  : 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  Aght, 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

Enter  S>alisbuij. 
Welcome,   my  lord  :    how  lax  ofT  Ues  your 
power  ?  [lord, 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious 
Than  this  weak  arm  :  discomfort  guides  my 

tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late.  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return,  [men  I 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late,  [state; 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  ;  why  looks  your 
grace  so  pale  ?  [sand  men 

K.  Rick.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled  ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  li^ ;  remember  who 
you  are. 

K.  Rich,  I  had  forgot  myself :  am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  1  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  1  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king  :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts  :  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — But 
who  comes  here  ? 

Emter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide 
my  liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  ! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart 
prepar'd : 
The  worst  is  woridly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say.  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so : 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
C'ry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay  ; 
The  worst  is  death.and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so 
arm'd 


To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day,        [shores, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering* your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  th.in 

steel  [scalps 

White-beards  havearm'd  thdrthin  and  hairicss 
Against  thy  majesty ;  and  boys,  with  women's 

voices. 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  dap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state  ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  oW  rebel 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a 

tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  !  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail  their  heads  shall  p>ay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 
broke. [indeed,  my  k)ni. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damu'd  without 

redemption  I 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting 

my  heart  1  [Judas  I 

Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  bell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  bis  pro- 

Turns  lo  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  bate- 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  bands  {  those  whom 

you  curse.  [wound. 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's   destroying 

And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is   Bushy,   Green,  and  the  eari  of 

Wiltshire,  dead  ?  [beads. 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 
Aum.  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with 

his  power  ? 
K.  Rich.  No  matter  where ;  of  comfort  no 

man  speak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposM  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  BoUngbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kiogs  :— 
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How  some  have  been  deposed  ;  some  slain  in 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposd ; 
Some  potson'd  by  their  wives  ;  some  sleeping 

kill'd : 
All  rourder'd  : — for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antick 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
ADowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchire.  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 
Infasing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,— 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle-wall,  and—farewell, 
king !  [blood 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 
With  solemn  reverence  ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty  ; 
For  jfou  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends  -.—subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Bidwt.  My  lord,  vnse  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail 
their  woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness.strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight: 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum,  My  father  hath  a  power ;  enquire  of 
And  fcam  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb,      [him  : 

K,  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well.— Proud 
Bolingbroke,  I  come  [doom. 

To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ; 
.\n  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. —  [power  ? 
Say.  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his 
Speak  sweetly,  man.  although  thy  looks  be 
sour.  [the  sky 

Scroop.  Men  judge  \rs  the  complexion  of 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that    must   be 

spoken : — 
Your  uncle  York  is  joined  with  Bolingbroke  ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Ruk.  Thou  hast  said  enough.— 

\Jo  Amncrle.!  Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which 

didst  lead  me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair !  [now  ? 
What  »y  you  now  ?    What  comfort  have  we 
By  heavens,  I'tl  hate  him  everlastingly. 
That  bkls  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  Castle  :  there  IH  pme  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  sbaU  kingly  woe  obey. 


That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none  :  let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wronj^.      • 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his 

tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers  :  let  them  hence  away 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.— Wales.    Before  Flint  Castle. 
Enter ^  wUh  Drum  and  Colours,  Bolingbroke 

and  forces;  York,  Northumberland,  and 
others. 

Soling.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord: 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

Yorh.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northum- 
berland 
To  say,  king  Richard  :— alack,  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  kin^  should  hide  hts  head  I 

North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me  ;  only  to  be 
Left  I  his  title  out.  [brieC 

Yorh.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you. 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's 
length.  [should. 

Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  tnan  you 

York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than 

you  should,  [heads. 

Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o  er  our 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle :  and  oppose  not 
myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Percy.  [yield  ? 

Welcome,  Harry:  what,  will  not  this  castle 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord. 
Against  thy  entrance.  Boling.  Royally ! 

Why,  it  contains  no  king? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  Hes 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salis- 
bury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  O,  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  [TV  North]  Noble  lord. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  bnuen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of 
Into  his  niin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver : —  f  parle 
Henry  Bolingbroke  [hand, 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart. 
To  his  most  royal  person  ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power. 
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Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd, 
And  lands  restor  d  again,  be  freely  gnmted  : 
If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  ray  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of 

blood,  [men : 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  English- 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bol* 

ingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[North,  advances  to  the  Castle,  with 
a  Trumpet.  [drum, 

Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat' ning 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
Nfy  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  bow  he 

looks. 
A  farli  sounded,  and  answered  by  another 
Trumpet  within.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the 
walls  King  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, Aumerle,  Scroop,  aur^  Salisbury. 
York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself 

appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  :  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagk's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty  : — alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 
K,  Rich.  [To  North.]  We  are  amaz'd  ;  and 

thus  long  have  we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king  : 
And  if  we  be.  how  dare  thy  jomts  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unl^  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp,    [done, 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — my  Master,  God  onmipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  gloiy  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke.  (for  yond  methinks  he  is,) 
"'hat  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 


Is  dangerous  treason  :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mother's  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face. 
Change   the   complexion   of  her   maid-pale 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew         [peace 
Her   pastures'    grass   with    Daithful   English 

blood.  [the  king 

North.  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord 
Should  so  with  civfl  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon !    Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry    Bolingbroke,  doth   humbly  kiss   thy 

hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That    stands    upon   your   royal   gxandsire's 

bones; 

And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  giacious 

head ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said.  — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  lus  hneal  royalties,  and  to  b^ 
Enfeanchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barb^  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 
K.  Rich.   Northumberland,  say. — thus  the 

king  returns : 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradictioD : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 
[To  Aumerle.]   We  do  debase  ourselC  cousin. 

do  we  not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fiiir  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 
Aum.  No.  good  my  lord ;  let's  fight  with 

gentle  words,  [swords. 

Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

AT.  Rich.  O  God !  O  God  I  that  e'er  this 

tongue  of  mine; 
Thajt  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yond'  proud  man.  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  I 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been. 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  I 
Swell' St   thou,  proud   heiurt?    I'll  give  thee 

scope  to  beat,  [roe. 

Since  fbes  have  scope  to  b^  both  thee  and 

Aum.  Northumberland  connes  bad(  from 

Bolingbroke.  [Must  he  submit  ? 

R.  Rich.   What  must  the  king  do  now? 
The  king  shall  do  it :  must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  Ggd's  naoat^  let  it  go: 
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I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  let  of  beads. 
My  goiiieous  palace  for  a  bennstage. 
^^y  S^y  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown. 
My  ngur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  womI, 
My  sceptic  for  a  palmer's  wolking-staii^ 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carvM  saints. 
And  my  laxge  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  gmve ; — 
Or  ril  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway,  [feet 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  wbere  subjects' 
'Slay  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live ; 
And.  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 
Aumerle,  thou  weepst;    my  tender-hearted 

cousin ! — 
AVe  II  make  foul  weather  with  despisM  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer 

com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding 

tears? 
As  thus ;— to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves   Uies 
Wiihin  the  earth ;  and,  therein  Uud, — There 
Two  kinsmen  diggd  their  graves  with  weep- 
ing eyes, 
Woukl  not  this  ill  do  well  T^Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me.— 
Most  mightv  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolin^roke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  Irve  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 

North.  Mv  k)rd,  in  the  base  court  he  doth 

attend  [down  ? 

To  speak  with  you ;  may't  please  you  to  come 

K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  glister- 
ing Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  again  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court?  Base  court,  where  kings 

grow  base, 

To  oome  at  traitors'  calls,  smd  do  them  grace. 

Id  the  base  court  ?  Comedown?  Down,  court! 

down,  king !  [should  sing. 

For  night'Owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks 

\ExennU  from  above, 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North,  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frandc  man  : 
Yet  be  is  come. 

Bmier  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants, 
betcw. 

Baling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  sbmir  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. —  \Kneels. 
Uyaudooi  locd, —  [princely  knee, 

K.  Rick.  Fair  cousin,  yon  debase  your 
!)»  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  cyis  see  your  courtesy. 
Upk  eoucia,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  higb  at  least,  [Touching  his  own  head.] 
although  your  knee  be  low.  [mine  own. 

BoiiMg.  My  gradous  kml,  I  oome  but  for 


K.  Rich,   Your  own  is  yours,  and   I  am 
yours,  and  all.  [lord, 

Boling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
AT.  Rich.   Well   you   deserve :— they  well 
deserve  to  have. 
That  kno«-  the  strong's!  and  surest  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :   nay,  dry  your 
eyes ;  [dies. — 

Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  reme- 
Coosin.  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London :— cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
Boling.  Yea.  my  good  lord. 
K,  Ruh,  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— T^ngley.     The  Duke  of  York's 

Garden. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen,  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

I  LMdy.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is 
fuU  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

z  Lady,  Madam,  we'll  dance.  [delight, 

Queen.    My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in 

grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl :  some  other  sport. 

z  Lady,  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

z  Lady,  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen,  Of  neither,  girl : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

I  Lady,  Madam,  I'll  sing. 

Queen,  'Tis  well  that  thou  hast  cause  ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst 

thou  weep.  [you  good. 

z  Lady,  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 

Queen,  And  I  couM  sing,  would  weeping 
do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee.— 
3ut  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let'$  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They'll  talk  of  state  ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.    Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

Card.   Go,  bind    thou   up   yon  dangling 
aprioocks. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
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Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  wiU  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

z  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of 
a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion  ? 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-wall6d  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder  d.    and   her  wholesome 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ?  [herbs 

Card.  Hold  thy  peace : — 

He  that  hath  sufTer'd  this  disorder'd  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf; 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves 

did  shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck'd  up.  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke  ; 
I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

I  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Card.  Thev  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seizd  the  wasteml  king.— O  !  what  pity 
is  it,  ^land. 

That  he  hath  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress  d  his 
As  we  this  garden  !    We  at  time  of  y^ 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.   All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 
down.  [shall  be  depos'd  ? 

1  Serv.  What,  think  you,  then,  the  king 

Card.  Depress'd  he  is  already  ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,  he  will  be :  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death. 
Through  want  of  spMcaking  !  [Coming forward. 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness. 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares       [news  ? 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursM  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfall  ?    Say,  where,  when,  and 
how,  [wretch. 

Cam  St  thou  by  these  ill  tidings?  speak,  thou 

Gard.  Pardon  nie,  madam :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  these  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of   Bolingbroke :    their   fortunes   both    are 

weigh' d : 
Tn  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 


Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard 

down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light 

of  foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O  !  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.  Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe, 
I  would  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never 

grow.  [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might 

be  no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse.— 
Here  did  ^e  fall  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue.  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.— London.  Westmimter  Hatt. 
The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Throne:  the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left: 
the  Commons  bel^no.    Enter  Bolingbroke, 
Aumerle,  Surrey,  Northumberland,  Perc>'. 
Fitzwater,  another  Lord,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  ami 
Attendants.    Officers  behind  with  Bagot. 
Boling.  Call  forth  Bagot. 
Now,  Ekigot,  freely  speak  thy  mind  ; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  per- 

form'd 

The  bloody  oflloe  of  his  timeless  end.    [merle. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Au- 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 

that  man.  [ing  tongue 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerie.  I  know  your  dar- 

Scoms  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 

In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was 

plotted, 
I  heard  you  say,— "/j  not  my  arm  oflemgth. 
That  reachtthfrom  the  restful  English  eomri 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncles  head  f" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  woukl  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  kxds. 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  £air  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  roust,  or  have  mine  honour  aoil'd 
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With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  tnee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
Aod  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear ;  thou  shalt  not  take 
it  up.  [best 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitx.  Ifthat  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies, 
There  is  ray  gage,  Aiimerle,  in  gage  to  thine 
By  that  fail  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou 
stand'sc,  [it^ 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death, 
If  thou  deny' St  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
Aod  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forg^,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum,  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see 
that  day.  [hour. 

Pitt.  Now.  by  my  soul,  I  wo\ild  it  were  this 

Amm.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for 
this.  [true 

Perey.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as 
la  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust ; 
And,  that  thou  art  so.  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing :  seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Ofer  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Au- 
Aad  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies  [merle: 
.As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
Fnm  son  to  sun  :  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ; 
£ogage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.      fat  all : 

Aum.  Who  sets  meelse?  by  heaven,  I'll  throw 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Smrrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  1  do  remember 
The  i«fy  time  Aumerie  and  you  did  talk,    [well 

PiU.  'Tis  very  true :  you  were  in  presence 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true,  [then ; 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself 

Pttx.  Surrey,  thou  liest  [is  true. 

Surrey,  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Tin  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull : 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.      [horse  ! 

riu.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live. 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  files,  and  lies  :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
I'o  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  htend  to  thrive  in  this  new  work]. 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Beodes,  I  beard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 
^^  thoa,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
1*0  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 


Aunt,  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a 


gage 

\  Noi '  " 


That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour,  [gage, 

Boling.  These  diflferences  shall  all  rest  under 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repeal'd  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories  :  when  he's  re- 

tum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial,  [seen. 

Bishop.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne  er  be 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Boltng.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Bishop.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  !— Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  ^ge. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  tnal. 
Enter  York,  attended, 

Yorh.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee  fsoul 

From  plume-pluck'd  Richard ;  who  with  willing 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  ! 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  regal 
throne. 

Bishop.  Marry,  God  forbid  I— 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God.  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard !  then,  true  noblesse  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Tliieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crownW,  planted  many  years 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present?  O,  forfend  it,  God. 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed! 
J  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stin^d  up  by  God,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Herefond's  king  ; 
And  if  you  crown  him.  let  me  prophesy. —  • 
The  blood  of  English  shall  jnanure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 
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Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutinv.       [found ; 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulh. 
O !  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  wofuUest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent  it — resist  it — ^let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — 
Woe !  fyour  pains. 

North,  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir ;  and,  for 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  cbaige 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial,     [suit. 
May  it  please  you.  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  com- 
mon view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.    [Exit. 

Bolittg.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our 
arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. 
[  To  CarUsle.]  Little  are  we  behoklen  to  your 
And  little  ibok'dforat  your  helping  hands,  flove, 
Re-entcrYoik.  with  King  Richard,  and Omcers 
bearing  the  Crown^  &'c. 
K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow.  and  tjend  my  knee : 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to. tutor  me 
To  this  submission.    Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men  :  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  All  hail !  to  roe  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he.  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one;    I,  in  twelve 

thousand,  none. 
God  save  the  king ! — Will  no  man  say,  Amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then.  Amen. 
God  save  the  king  I  although  I  be  not  he  ; 
And  yet.  Amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York,  Todo  that  office  of  thine  own  good-will 
Which  tirM  majesty  did  make  thee  offer ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 
K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown; — Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown  ;  [side  thine. 

Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  bana ;  on  that 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on 
high.  [resign. 

Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 
K,  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  my 
griefs  are  mine  : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  gnefis ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 
Doling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 
yourciown. 


K.  Rich,  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  phick  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is.  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is,  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 
Boling,  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the 
crown?  [thing  be; 

IC,  Rich,  Ay.  no; — no.  ay ; — for  I  must  no- 
Therefore  no.  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me,  how  I  will  undo  mysdf  ;— 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
Ami  this  unwieldy  soeptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteoos 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ;     oaths : 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes.  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  tbee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing 
griev'd,  [aduev'd ! 

And    thoii  with    all  pleas'd.   that   bast   all 
Long  roayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  King  Henry,  unking'd  Ridiard  says» 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !— 
What  more  remains  ?  [you  read 

North.  [Offering a  paper.]  No  more,  but  that 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  vour  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K,  Rich,  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd  up  follies?  Gentle  Northumbcr- 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  [land, 

Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fiiir  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article,— 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  craeking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath,— 
Mark'd  with  a  blot.  oL&mn'd  in  the  book  of 

heaven, — 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  loc^  upon  roe. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  my- 
self,—  [hands. 
Though  some  of  you,  vrith  Pilate,  wash  your 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yel  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross* 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
North.  My  lord,  despatch ;  read  o'er  these 
articlo.                                    [not  see : 
K,  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  teara.  I  can- 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  gloiy  base ;  sind  soverdgnty  a  «ave ; 
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Proud  majesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord,—  ,  [suiting  man 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught.  in 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No.  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  Qsurp'd : — alack,  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  Mrinteis  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself ! 
O !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  awav  in  water  drops ! —  [good, ) 
Good  king.— great  king, — (and  yet  not  greatly 
An  if  my  woid  be  sterling  yet  in  £nglaftd. 
Let  it  command  a  minor  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  look- 
ing-glass. [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Nvrth.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  gkiss 
doth  come.  [come  to  hell. 

K.  Rick,  Fiend  1  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 

Bdi»^.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum- 
berland, [fied. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satis- 

IC.  Rich.  Thev  shall  be  satisfied  :  I'U  read 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed  [enough, 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's — myself. 

Rt-€Mter  Attendant,  wiih  a  glass* 
Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 
No  deeper  wruikles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  strudc 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds?— O.  flattering 
IJke  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,         [glass. 
Thou  dost  beguile  me !  Was  this  face  the  face, 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?  Was  this  the  face. 
That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
.\ad  was  at  last  outfac'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 
.As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  £ace ; 

\Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is.  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  de- 
Tbe  shadow  of  your  face.  [stroy'd 

AT.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

Theshadowof  my  sorrow?    Ha!  let's  see: — 
Tts  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
I1ut  swells  with  silence  m  the  tortui'd  soul ; 
Thete  lies  the  substance :  and  I  thank  thee, 

king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  !  I  am  greater  than 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers  [a  king: 
Were  thai  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 


I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Beuig  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
Boling.  Yet  ask. 
K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have? 
Baling.  You  shall. 
K.  Rtch.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go: 
Boling.  Whither?  [your  sights. 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 
if^/iiKr.  Go,  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the 
Tower.  [are  you  all, 

K.Rich.   O,   good!    Convey? — Conveyers 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 
\Ex€UfUl^.  Richard.  J9M^  Lords,  and  a  Guard. 
Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly 
set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
Aumerle. 
Abbot.  A  woful  pageant  have  we  here  be- 
held, [yet  unborn 
Bishop.  The  woe's  to  come;    the  children 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  hoty  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein. 
You  stall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mipe  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  vour  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  : 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — ^London.  A  Street  leading  to  the 
Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Attendants. 
Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come  ;  this  is 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower,     [the  way 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemn^  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  heart 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen.^ 

Enter  King  Richard  aff</ Guards. 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
My  fair  rose  wither :  yet  look  up.  behold. 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 
Ah  !  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  king  Richard's 

tomb,  [inn. 

And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  roost  beauteous 
Why  should  hard-favour' d  grief  be  lodg'd  in 

thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ale-house  guest  ? 
K  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 

do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream  ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
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Shows  us  but  this  :  I  am  swom  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I  [France, 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken 
down.  [and  mind 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 
Transform 'd  and  weakened?    Hath  Boling- 
broke  [heart  ? 

Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw,  [rage 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  khig  of  beasts? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed  ;  if  aught 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men.  [but  beasts, 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France :  [tak'st, 

Think  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  even  here  thou 
As  from  my  death-bed.  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages  long  ago  betid  ; 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  m^, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds  : 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  dep)osing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
ischang'd  ; 
You  must  to  Fomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.   Rich.  Northumlwrland,    thou    ladder, 
wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne. 
The  time  shall  not  Ix;  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm.and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ;       [the  way 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the   usurped 

throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear  to  hate  ;  and  hate  turns  one.  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger  and  deser\'W  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there 

an  end.  [with. 

Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forth- 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ! — Bad  men,  ye 
violate 
A  twofold  marriage  ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me, 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 


And  yet  not  yi,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. 
Part  us,    Northumberland ;    I    towards  the 
north,  [clime ; 

Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the 
My  wife  to  France  ;  from  whence,  set  forth  in 

pomp, 
She  came  adomM  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'st  of  day. 
Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we 

part? 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart.  [with  roe. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king 
North.   That  were  some  love,    but  little 
policjr.  [ga 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me 
K.  Rick.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make 
one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with 
groans.  [moans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 
IC.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'U  groan,  the 
way  being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief: 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dombly 

part ; 

Thus  give  1  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 

[Thtykiss. 
Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again  ;  'twere  no 
good  part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart 

[Th€y  ktss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 
K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this 
fond  delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.  * 

[Exatnf. 

Scene  II.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Duke 
of  York's  PaUue. 
Enter  York  and  his  Duchess. 
Dueh.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  wouki  tdl 
the  rest,  * 

When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I  leave? 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows 
tops,  [head. 

Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Ridiard's 
York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bol- 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fierysteed,  nngbroke. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  Icnow. 
With  slow  but  stalely  pace  kept  on  his  conne, 
Wliile  all  tongues  cried — "God  save  ihec. 
Bolingbroke  I "  (sp^ke. 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 
So  manv  greedy  looks  of  young  and  oM 
Through  casements  darted  their  desixing  eyes 
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Upon  bis  visa^ ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke ! 
\vhilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than   his  proud   steed's 
neck,  [men  : " 

Be^pake  them  thus. — "  I  thank  you,  country- 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duck.  Alas,  poor  Richard  1  where  rides  he 
the  while  ? 

York,  As  in  a  theatre,  the  e3res  of  men, 
After  a  wcll-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  ;  [eyes 

E»en  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cned,  God 

save  him ; 

No  jo3fful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
Bat  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head  ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  liaoe  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  : 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 
stecld  [melted, 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
fiot  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events,  [tents. 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  con- 
To  Bolingbr^e  are  we  sworn  subjects  now. 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 
Enter  Awm^ilt. 

Duek.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  b?ing  Richard's  friend, 
And.  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now: 
Ian  m  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  kuting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Oiuk.    Welcome,   my  son  :   who  are  the 

violets  now,  [spring  ? 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 

Amm,  Madam,  1  know  not,  nor  I  greatly 
care  not  : 
God  knows  1  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York,  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time. 
Uit  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
Hliat  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and 
triumphs  ? 

Amm.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not,  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosom? 
Yea.  kx>k'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

A9m.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York,  No  matter,  then,  who  sees  it : 

1  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Anm.  1  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon 
It  ii  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  [me  : 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  nave 
seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean 
I  fear,  I  fear, —  [to  see. 

i>mck.  What  should  you  fear  ? 


'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  he's  entered  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York,  Bound  to  himself !  what  doth  he  with 
a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writmg.         [not  show  it. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  ;  I  may 

York,  I  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[^Snatches  ii,  and  reads. 

Treason  !    foul    treason  !  —  villain  !    traitor  ! 

Duek,  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  [slave  I 

York,  Ho  I  who  is  within  there  ? 

[Enter  a  Servant. 
Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy,  what  treachery  is  here  ? 

Duek,  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ?      [horse. 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  1  say ;  saddle  my 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Servant. 

Duck.  What's  the  matter? 

York,  Peace,  foolish  woman.        [ter,  son  ? 

Duck,  I  will  not  peace.— What  is  the  mat- 

Aum,  Good  mother,  be  content;   it  is  no 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer.  [more 

Duck,  Thy  life  answer? 

York,  Bring  me  my  boots  :  I  will  unto  the 
king. 
Re-enter  Servant  witk  boots. 

Duck,    Strike  him,    Aumerle. — Poor  boy, 
thou  art  amaz'd. — 
[TV  Servant.]    Hence,   villain !    never  more 
come  in  my  sight,  [Exit  Servant. 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duck.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  ? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ?  [age. 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

Yi/rk.  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duck.  He  shall  be  none  ; 

We'll  keep  him  here :  then,  what  is  that  to 

York.  Away,  [him? 

Fond  woman  I  were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duek.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  ;  thou  dost  suspect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son  :  [mind  : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  mav  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York,     Make  way,  unruly  woman  !    [Exit. 

Duck,  After,   Aumerle  I  Mount  thee  upon 
hb  horse ; 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
AJad  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
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I'll  not  be  long  behind  ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.    Away  ; 
Begone  1  [^Rxeumi. 

Scene  III.— Windsor.    A  Room  in  the 
Castle, 


Enter  Bolingbroke  as   King; 
other  Lords. 


Percy,    and 


Boling.  Can  no  man  teU  of  my  unthrifty 
son? 
'Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he.         [last : 
1  wotild  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Enquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there ; 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions, — 
]%ven  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew.  [the  prince, 

Percy,  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 
Percy,    His  answer  was,— he  wouU  unto 
the  stews. 
And  from  thecommon'st  creature  pluck  a  glove. 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  wouki  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling   As   dissolute  as   desperate;   yet, 
through  both 
I  see  wme  sparkles  of  a  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  jere  ? 

-fi«/^r  Aumerle,  hastily. 
A  urn.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Boling.  What  means  our  cousin,  that  he 
So  wildly  ?  [stares  and  looks 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace !  I  do  beseech 
your  majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  gmce  alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us 
here  alone.  \Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
Aum.   \^Kn€els.'\   For  ever  may  my  knees 
grow  to  the  earth, 
A(y  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unl«s  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise  or  speak,      [fault  ? 
Boling.   Intended,  or  committed,  was  this 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee,  [the  key, 
.  Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

[Aumerle  locks  the  door. 

York.  [  IVithin.]  My  liege,  beware ;  look  to 

thyself ; 

I'hou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.  [Drawing.]  Villain,  I'll  make  thee 

safe.  [  no  cause  to  fear. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand  ;  thou  hast 


York.    [Within.]  Open  the  door,  secure, 
foolhardy  king 
Shall  I,  for  love,  spade  treason  to  thy  £ace? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[Bolingbroke  unlocks  the  doer;  and 
a/tcf  wards,  relocks  it. 
Enter  York. 
Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  speak ; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.   Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  tbon 
shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 
Aum.  RemeAber.  as  thou  read'st,  thy  pro- 
mise past : 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there ; 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
York,  It  was.  villain,  ere  thy  band  dkl  set 
it  down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  : 
Foiget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  pro\*e 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heaft. 
Boling,  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  con- 

0  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  !  [  spirM:y  1 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  pas- 
sages 

Hath  held  his  current,  and  de61*d  hhnself ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  bis 

shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gokl. 
Mine  honour  hves  when  his  dishonour  dies. 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  liis  life  ;  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 
Duch.  [Within.]  What  ho!  my  U^e!  for 

God's  sake  let  me  in. 
Boling,  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes 

this  eager  cry? 
Duch.  [  Within.]  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt, 
great  king  ;  'tis  I, 
Speak  with  me.  pity  me,  open  the  door  : 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 
Boling.  Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serxHis 
thing,  [King:' 

And  now  chang'd  to  "  The  Beggar  and  the 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  : 

1  know  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

[Aumerle  unlocks  the  door. 
Kicr^.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off",  the  rest  rests  souad  ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 
Enter  Duchess. 
Duck.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-beaited 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can.  [man ! 
York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  w  hat  dost  thou 
make  here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  alraitoc  rc*r  ? 
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Duck.  Sweet  York,  be  patient— [ATi^/f.] 
Hear  me,  gentle  liege. 

BoltHf!.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duck.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech. 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.  [Kneels."]  Unto  my  mother's  prayers, 
I  bend  my  knee. 

York.  [Kneels.]  Against  them  both  my  true 
joints  bended  bs. 
Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace ! 

Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his 

face :  [jest ; 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 

our  breast : 
He  prays  but  Caintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 
We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weaxy  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ;  [grow  : 
Oors  of  true  xeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Onr  prayersdo  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

B^Ung,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck.  N»r,  do  not  say — '•  stand  up  ; " 

But,  "pardon"  mst,  and  afterwards,  "stand 

up." 
.\n  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
"Pardon"  shotud  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say—"  lardon,"  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word  like  "  pardon,"  for  kings'  mouths  so 
meet.  [/uz  may. 

Yttri.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say,  pardon- 
Duck.  Do5t  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to 
destroy? 
Ah !  nsy  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  sett'st  tb?  word  itself  a^nst  the  word  ! 
^peak  pardon  as  'tis  current  m  our  land, 
The  diopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there: 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That  bearing  bow  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 

lAerce. 
Rty  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Ming.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand; 

PiudoD  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.         [me. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon 

Duck.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Vet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again  ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
Bat  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

hoUng.  With  all  my  heart 

Ipazdoobim. 

Dack.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Baling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law, 
and  the  abbot. 
Whh  aU  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
I^esnictkm  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. 


Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell :  and  cousin  too,  adieu:  [true. 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you 
Duck.  Come,  my  old  son  :— I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \y .—Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton  and  a  Servant. 

Ex  ton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake  ? 
"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living 
Was  it  not  so  ?  [fear  ?  " 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton,  **  Have  I  no  friend  f"  quoth  he:  he 
spake  it  twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not  ? 
Serv.  He  did.  [me; 

Exton.  And  speaking  it.  he  wistly  look'd  on 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  the 

man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.    Come,  let's  go: 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the 
Castle. 
Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 

compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself. 
I  cannot  do  it ; — yet  I'llhantmer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little 

world ; 
In  humours,  Uke  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.  The  better  sort,  — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine. —are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  Word  itself 
Against  the  Word  :  [again. — 

As  thus. — "Come,  little   ones;"    and    then 
'*  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needles  eye." 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 
And.  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  ; 
And  in  this  thought  tliey  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Tlius  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
26 
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And  none  contented  :  sometimes  am  I  king : 
Then,  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :  then,  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king : 
Then,  am  I  king'd  again  :  and,  by  and  by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing : — ^but  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  1.  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
With  being  nothing.— [.1/<rjiV.]  Music  do  I 

hear? 
Ha.  ha  !  keep  time : — how  sour  sweet  music  is. 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  1 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string  ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering 
clock :    '  par 

My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs,  they 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point,  [watch, 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is. 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my 
heart.  fgroans. 

Which  is  the  bell ;  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  :— but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the 

clock. 
This  miisic  mads  me ;  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love  ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 
Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  ! 

A'.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
\\'Tiat  art  thou  ?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

•Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable, 
king.  [York, 

When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yeam'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld, 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid, 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  Tell  me, 
How  went  he  under  him  ?  [gentle  friend, 

Green.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the 
ground.  [his  back  ! 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 

That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 

This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 


Would  he  not  stumble  ?    Would  he  not  fall 
down,  fneck 

(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  brcaJt  the 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  I  rml  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 
Enter  Keeper,  with  a  dish. 
Keep.  [  To  the  Groom.]  Fellow,  give  place ; 
here  is  no  longer  stay.  [away. 

K,  Rich.  If  thou  love  roe,  'tis  time  thou  weri 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  ipy 
heart  shall  say.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  >*iirt  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 
to  do.  [Exton,  who 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the 
contrary.  [ter,  and  thee '. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancas- 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Strikes  the  Keeper. 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help  f 
Enter  Sir  Kerce  of  Fxton,  and  Servants. 

cwmed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now  !  what  means  death  in 

this  rude  assault  ?  [srrument. 

Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death  s  in- 

[Snatching  a  weapon  and  killing  out. 

Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another:  then  Exton  strikes 
him  down. 
That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.— Exton.  thy 
fierce  hand  [own  land. 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  kings 
Mount,  mount,  m  v  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high; 
Whilst  my  gross  nesh  sinks  downwanl,  here  to 
die.  [DUs. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  bkiod  : 
Both  have  I  spilt;  O,  would  the  deed  were  good  1 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well. 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  Ml  bear. 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— Windsor.  A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Flourish.  Enter  Bolingbroke,  as  King,  York, 
Lords  and  Attendancs. 
Doling.  Kind  unde  York,  the  latest  ne%\s 
we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester,  in  Glostershire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en.  or  slain,  we  bear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 
Welcome,  my  lord,  what  is  the  news  ? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness. 
The  next  news  is,— I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer.  Blunt,  and 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear  [Kent : 
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At  Urge  discoursM  in  thb  paper  here. 

[Presentinp  a  paper. 
Baling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 
tny  pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 
Enter  Fitzwater. 
Fits.  My  lord.  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  beads  of  Brocas.  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  ox^rthrow. 
BoUng.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 
Enter  Ptrcy,  toith  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Percy.   The  grand  conspirator,   abbot  of 
Westminster, 
WiA  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
Bm  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Doling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom, — 
CboQK  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend 

room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life  ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife  : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  oi  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen.       | 


Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin. 
Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  pre- 
sent 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies. 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 
Doling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did 
I  this  deed.  [need, 

Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 
Nor  dp  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
1  hate*  the  murderer,  love  him  murder^. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of 

night 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe,Tgrow; 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black,  incontinent : 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand  : — 
March  sadly  after ;  grace  mv  mournings  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.    \Exeunt, 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  I.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  others. 
K.  Hen.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with 
rnad  ire  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant.  [care. 
Aad  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  coromenc'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entnmce  of  this  soil 


Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 

blood; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 
Nor  bruise  her  flow' rets  with  the  armM  ho^fs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  oppos^  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks. 
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March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  inore  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  sdlies  : 
Toe  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sbeathM  knife. 
No  more  shall  cat  his  master.    Therefore. 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,     [friends, 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessisd  cross 
We  are  impressM  and  engag'd  to  fight.) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy  ; 
Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's 

womb 
To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields. 
Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessM  feet. 
Which,   fourteen  hundred    years  ago,   were 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross,    fnail'd 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go  : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — ^Then,  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree. 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.         [tion. 
West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  ques- 
And  nvmy  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  laden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Wnose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer. 
Leading  the  men  of  Herdbrdshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butcherM  ;    [tfiken. 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  mis- 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation,    fuse. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  mav  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 
K,  Hen,  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of 

this  broil 
Brake  ofif  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 
West,  This,  match'd  with  other  like,  my 

gracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import : 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approvM  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met. 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
AikI  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told  : 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way.     [ous  friend, 
K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industri- 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours  ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited :       [news. 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty 

knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains :   of  prisoners,    Hot- 
Mordake  eari  of  Fife  and  eldest  son  [spur  took 
To  beaten  Douglas ;  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith  : 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 


A  galUnt  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West,  In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  roak'st  me  sad, 
and  mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberiand 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  mmion.  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.  O  that  it  couU  be  prov'd. 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exoiangd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts.— What  think 

you,  cor. 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  suipris'd. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps  ;  and  sends  roe  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  eari  of  Fife, 

West,  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  asp^ts  ;  [Worcester. 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristk  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity,  [this; 

K,  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer 
And  for  this  cause  a  while  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednes(wy  next  our  council  wc 
Will  hold  at  Windsor  :  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  utterM. 

West,  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— London.    Another  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad? 

/*.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drink- 
ing of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after 
supper,  and  sleeping  upon  benches  afternoon, 
that  thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly, 
which  thou  wouldst  truly  know.  What  a  devil 
hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day?  xat- 
less  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes 
capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and 
dials  the  signs  of  leaping-houses.  and  the 
blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
colour  d  tafleta :  I  see  no  reason  why  thon 
shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time 
of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal : 
for  we  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  nooon  and 
the  seven  stars,  and  not  by  Phcebos. — be. 
••  that  wandering  hnight  so  fair."  And,  I 
pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king.— as, 
God  save  thy  grace,  (majesty,  I  sboukl  say, 
for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,) — 

P.  Hen.  What  I  none  ? 

Fai.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  wiQ 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  e^g  and  butter. 
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P.  Hen.  WcU,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly, 
roandly. 

Pal,  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou 
art  king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the 
night's  body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's 
beauty :  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen 
cf  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government, 
being  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and 
chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose  coun- 
tenance we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holds 
well,  too ;  for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the 
moon's  men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea, 
being,  governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon. 
As  for  proof,  now :  a  purse  of  gold  most  reso- 
latdy  snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  roost 
dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got 
with  swearing — "  lay  by  ; "  and  spent  with 
crying—"  bring  in  : "  now  in  as  low  an  ebb  as 
tbe  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by  and  by  in  as  high 
a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Pal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  sayest  true,  lad 
And  is  not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most 
sweet  wench? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad 
of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

FaL  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag !  what, 
in  thjr  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague 
bave  I  to  do  with  a  bufif  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Pel.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckon 
ing  many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Htn.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy 
part?    * 

Pal.  No ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my 
eoin  would  stretch  ;  and  where  it  would  not,  I 
have  used  my  credit. 

Pal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not 
here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent. — 
bot.  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gal- 
bvs  standing  in  England  when  thou  art  king  ? 
and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it  is.  with  the 
nisty  curb  of  old  father  antick,  the  law  ?  Do 
not  thou,  when  thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No;  thou  shalt. 

Pal.  Shall  I  ?  O  rare  t  By  the  Lord,  rU  be 
&  brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I  mean, 
thoa  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves, 
uid  so  become  a  rare  hangman. 

Pal.  Well,  Hal,  well :  and  in  some  sort  it 
j^nnps  with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in 
the  court,  I  can  tell  you. 

/^  Hen,  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

P^.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  the 
Inagman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I 
&<n  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugged 
bear 

P'  Hen,  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 


Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire 
baCTipe. 

iP.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavory  similes, 
and  art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  ras- 
callest,— sweet  young  prince, — ^but,  Hal,  I 
pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I 
would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  com- 
modity of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An 
old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day 
in  the  street  about  you,  sir  ;  but  I  marked  him 
not ;  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely  ;  but  I  re- 
garded him  not ;  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and 
in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and 
art,  indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast 
done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal, — God  forgive 
thee  for  it  1  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew 
nothing  ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should 
speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 
I  must  give  over  this  life,  iind  I  will  give  it  over ; 
by  the  Lord«  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain  :  I'll 
be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christen- 
dom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow. Tack  ? 

Fal,  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one ; 
an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
thee  ;  from  pra3nng  to  purse-taking. 
Enter  Poins,  at  a  distance. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'lis  my  vocation,  Hal !  'tis 
no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 
Poins ! — Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have 
set  a  watch. — O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by 
merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for 
him  ?  Tliis  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that 
ever  cried  "  Stand  ! "  to  a  true  man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal.  What 
says  monsieur  Remorse?  What  says  Sir  John 
Sack-and-Sugar?  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil 
and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him 
on  Good-Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and 
a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P,  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word, — ^the 
devil  shall  have  his  bargain ;  for  he  was  never 
yet  a  breaker  of  proverbs, — ^he  will  give  the 
devil  his  due. 

Pains.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping 
thy  word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen,  Else  be  had  been  damned  for 
cozening  the  devil. 

Poins.  But  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow 
morning,  by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill ! 
Tliere  are  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with 
rich  oflerings.  and  traders  riding  to  London 
with  fat  pur^s :  I  have  visors  for  you  all : 
you  have  horses  for  yourselves :  Gadshill  lies 
to-night  in  Rochester  :  I  have  bespoke  supper 
to-morrow  night  in  Eastcheap :  we  may  do  it 
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as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff 
your  purses  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not, 
tarry  at  home  and  be  hanged. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal.  wilt  thou  make  one?     [my  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  earnest  not 
of  the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for 
ten  shillings.  [madcap. 

/*.  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a 

Fal,  Why,  that's  well  said.  [home. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I'll  lie  a  traitor,  then, 
when  thou  art  king. 

P,  Hen,  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince 
and  me  alone :  I  will  lay  him  down  such  rea- 
sons for  this  adventure,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that 
w  hat  thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he 
hears  may  be  believed,  that  the  true  prince  may 
(for  recreation  sakej  prove  a  false  thief:  for 
the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance. 
Farewell :  you  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring  I  Fare- 
well, All-hallown  summer ! 

\^Exit  Falstaff. 

Poins,  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord, 
ride  with  us  to-morrow  :  I  have  a  jest  to  exe- 
cute, that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff. 
Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  those 
men  that  we  have  already  waylaid ;  yourself 
and  I  will  not  be  there  ;  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut 
this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them 
in  setting  forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or 
after  them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail !  and 
then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit 
themselves  ;  which  they  shall  have  no  sooner 
achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen,  Ay,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every 
other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  I'ut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see, 
I'll  tie  them  in  the  wood  ;  our  visors  vre  will 
change,  after  we  leave  them  ;  and,  sirrah,  I 
have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  imroask 
our  noted  outward  garments.  [for  us. 

P.  Hen.  But  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them 
to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned 
back  ;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than 
he  sees  reason.  Ill  forswear  arms.  The  virtue 
of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies 
that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we 
niect  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought 
with  ;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremi- 


ties he  endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  thb  lies 
the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  III  go  with  thee  :  provkleus 
all  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-roonrow 
night  in  Eastcheap  ;  there  I'll  sup.    Farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

P,  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while 
uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness  : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself. 
Being  wanted,  he  may  b«  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Oif  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  woik  ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for 

come, 
.\nd  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  o£C 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promisM. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men*s  hopes  ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  £iult. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  oE  ' 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  i^ill- 

[Exii. 

Scene  III.— London.    Am>tk*r  Room  in  the 

Palace, 
Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Wor- 
cester, Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  coW  and 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities,  [temperate. 
And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly. 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  \x  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition ; 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  asj^oung 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect,  [dowTi. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  thr 
proud.  [deserves 

Wor,  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  usM  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly.  [bands 

North.  My  lord,—  [see 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  1  do 
I>anger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye :  [tory. 
O,  sir.  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  p^remp- 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow.  [n«d 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us ;  when  we 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.— 

[-ffjTf/ Worcester. 
[  To  North."]  You  were  about  to  speak. 

North.  Yea.  my  good  tefd. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  de- 
manded,       ^ 
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Which  Harry  Percy  here,  at  Holmedon  took. 
Wete,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  de- 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majesty :  [nied, 

Either  envv.  therefore,  or  misprision. 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  ray  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
Bat  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress' d, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new 

reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  ; 
He  was  perfumM  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  ; 
Who,  therewith  angxy.  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff:  and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd  ; 
And  as  the  soldiers  boi^e  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  dovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being 
To  be  so  pester'd  witli  a  popinjay.  [cold, 

Out  of  my  /{rief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;— for  he  made 

me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds, — God  save 

the  mark ! — 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
I'hat  vilhinous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
&  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vilegims, 
He  wookl  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
1  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said  ; 
And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation, 
tietvdxt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt,  The  circumstance  consider'd,  good 
Whatever  Harty  Percy  then  had  said  [my  lord. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
Wliat  then  be  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K,  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prison- 
But  with  proviso  and  exception,  [ers, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom 

straight 
His  bnither-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer  ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  be  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  thegreat  magician,  damn'd  Glendower, 


Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.    Shall  our  coflfers,  then, 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
ShaJl  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent  with  fears. 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend. 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost, 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war : — to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those 
wounds,  [took, 

Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower: 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-stainM  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds  ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly: 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou 
dost  belie  him ; 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower  : 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemv. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?  But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest 

means. 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me. 
As  will  displease  you.— My  lord  Northumber- 
land, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son. — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 
\Exeunt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them  : — I  will  after  straight. 
And  tell  him  so  ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What  I  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and 
Here  comes  your  uncle.  [pause  a  wliile  : 

Reenter  Worcester. 

Hot,  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

'Zounds !  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer    [dust, 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

North.  [To  Wor.]  Brother,  the  king  hath 
made  your  nephew  mad. 
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Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was 
gone  ?  fers ; 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  pnson- 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd 

pale. 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  we  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor,  I  cannot  blame  him  :  was  he  not  pro- 
claim'd 
By  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood? 

North,  He  was  ;  1  heard  the  proclamation  : 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon  !)  did  set 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition  ;  [forth 

From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly  murderM. 

Wor,  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd,  and  foully  spoken  of.    [then 

Hot,  But,  soft,  I  pray  you.  did  king  Richard 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North,  He  did  ;  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot,  Nay,  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin 
king,  [starv'd. 

That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains 
But  shall  it  be.  that  you.  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man. 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation,  shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo. 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? 
O.  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it  I  have  done, — 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke? 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  farther  spoken. 
That  you  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  ofif 
By  him.  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  Mrorld  again  ; 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain'd  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths; 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

Wor,  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  b(K)k, 
And  to  your  quick-concdving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  fuU  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night ;— or  sink  or 
swim:— 


Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple  :— O,  the  blood  more  stin 
To  rouse  a  libn,  than  to  start  a  bare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy 

leap. 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fac' d 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,    [moon ; 

Where  fathom-line  could   never   touch  the 

ground. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.— 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots. 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot,  111  keep  them  aU: 

By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes.— 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keqs. 

Hot,  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat  :— 

He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbade  mv  ton^e  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 
But  I  will  nnd  hmi  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  1*11  holla—"  Mortimer ! " 
Nay.  I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  "  Mortimer."  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor,  Hear  you,  cousin  ;  a  word. 

Hot,  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  prince  of 

Wales.— 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mis- 
chance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor,  Farewell,  kinsman :  I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  im- 
patient fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  ! 

Hot.  Why,  look  you.  I  am  whipp'd  and 
scouig'd  with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  stun^  with  pismires,  when  I  bear 
Of  this  vile  politiaan,  Bolingbroke.  [place  ?— 
In    Richard's    time, — what    do   ye   call  the 
A  plague  upon' t— it  is  in  Gloucestershire  ;— 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept»— 
His  uncle  York  ;— where  I  first  bow'd  my  Imce 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbioke. 
When  you  and  he  came  back  firom  Ravenspurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true : —  j 
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Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look, — *'wkttthu  infantfortune  came  U)  age" 
Ajodt—** gentU  Harry  Percy" — and,  ** iiud 
cousin" —  [me  ! — 

0,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners !— God  forgive 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale :  for  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish 
prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,   for  divers 

reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd. 
Will  easily  be  granted.— [  To  North .]  You,  my 

loid, 
Yoor  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  Archbishop. 

Hoi.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor.  True  ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  k>rd  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  mminated,  plotted,  and  set  down  ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it. 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wondrous  well. 

North.  Before  the  game's  afoot,  thou  still 
Ictt'st  slip.  [plot  :— 

Hot.  Why,  it  caimot  choose  but  be  a  noble 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, — 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hoi,  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed. 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  ; 
For,  brar  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied. 
Till  be  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home  : 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strungers  to  his  loolu  of  love. 

HoL  He  does,  hie  does :  we'll  be  reveng'd  on 
him.  [this, 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell : — No  further  go  in 
Than  1  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
ru  steal  to  Glendower  and  lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at 

once. 
(As  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
WTach  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

Hortk.  Farewell,  good  brother:   we  shall 
thrive.  I  trust.  [short, 

Hot.  Uncle,   adieu  :--0,   let  the  hours  be 

^  iebb,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud 

our  spon  1  \ExeuMt, 


ACT  II. 

Scene   I.— Rochester.    An  Inn-Yard, 

Enter  a  Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

X  Car.  Heigh  ho  !  An't  be  not  four  by  the 
day,  I'll  be  hanged  :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the 
new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  pack'd. — 
What,  ostler ! 

Ost.  [^Within.'] Axkon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom.  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
put  a  few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is 
wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as 
a  dog.  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor 
jades  the  bots:  this  house  is  tumcKi  upside 
down,  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

I  Car.  Poor  fellow  I  never  joyed  since  the 
price  of  oats  rose ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

a  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villainous 
house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung 
like  a  tench. 

I  Car.  Like  a  tench !  by  the  mass,  there  is 
ne'er  a  king  in  C*hristendon)  could  be  better  bit 
than  I  have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

9  Car.  Why.  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jor- 
den,  and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney  ;  and 
your  chamber-lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

I  Car.  What,  ostler  I  come  away  and  be 
hanged ;  come  away. 

a  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Char- 
ing-Cross. 

I  Car.  'Odsbody !  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier 
are  quite  starved. — What,  ostler ! — A  plague  on 
thee  I  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ? 
canst  not  hear  ?  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed 
as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a 
very  villain.— Come  and  be  hanged :— hast  no 
faith  in  thee? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.    Good  morrow,   carriers.      What's 

I  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock,    [o'clock  ? 

Gads,  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see 
my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

I  Car,  Nay,  soft.  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

a  Car,  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ?— Lend  me  the 
lantern,  quotha  ? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged 
first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean 
to  come  to  London  ? 

a  Car,  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a 

candle,    I    warrant    thee.— <!ome,  neighbour 

Mugs,  we'll  call  up  the  gentlemen  :  ihev  will 

along  with  company,  for  they  have  great  charge. 

[Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads,  What,  lo  !  chamberlain.  [purse. 

Cham.    [Within."]  At  hand,  quoth  pick- 

Gads,  That's  even  as  fair  as— at  hand,  quoth 
the  chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from 
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picking  of  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth 
from  labouring ;  thou  layest  the  plot  how. 
Enter  Chamberlain. 
Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It 
holds  current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight : 
there's  a  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath 
brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold : 
I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his  company,  last 
night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor  ;  one  that 
hath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows 
what.  They  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs 
and  butter :  they  will  away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint 
Nicholas'  clerks.  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Oiam.  No,  I'll  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman ;  for  I  know  thou 
worship'st  saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of 
falsehood  may. 

Gads,  What  talkest  thou  to  roe  of  the  hang- 
man ?  If  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gd- 
lows  ;  for  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with 
me,  and  thou  knowest  he's  no  starveling.  Tut ! 
there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not 
of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content  to  do 
the  profession  some  grace  ;  that  would,  if  mat- 
ters should  be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit 
sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no 
foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  sixpenny 
strikers,  none  of  the^  mad.  mustachio,  purple- 
hued  malt-worms  ;  but  with  nobility  and  tran< 
quillity,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers,  such 
as  can  hold  in  ;  such  as  wiU  strike  sooner  than 
speak,  and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink 
sooner  than  pray  :  and  yet  I  lie  ;  for  they  pray 
continually  to  their  saint,  the  commonwealth  ; 
or.  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her,  for 
they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her 
their  boots. 

Cham,  What !  the  commonwealth  their 
boots  ?  will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will;  jusdoe  hath 
liquored  her.  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock- 
sure ;  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk 
invisible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are 
more  beholden  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed, 
for  your  walking  invisible. 

Gads,  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a 
share  in  our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

C/iam.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you 
are  a  false  thief. 

Gads,  Go  to :  hopio  is  a  common  name  to 
alt  men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out 
of  the  stable.    Farewell,  you  muddy  knave. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  ll.^The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins  ;  Bardolpha»<f 
Peto,  at  some  distance, 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  re- 
moved Falstaffs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a 
gummed  velvet. 

P.  Hen.  Stand  dose.  [They  retire. 


Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Poins  !  Poins,  and  be  hanged !  Poins ! 
P.  Hen.  [Coming /brward.]    F^ce,  ye  fill- 
kidneyed  rascal !  What  a  brawling  dost  thou 
keep  !        /'.//.  Where's  Poins,  Hal? 

P,  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill :  I'll  go  seek  him. 

[Pretends  to  seeh  Poins,  and  retirts. 
Fal.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  tliat  thiefs 
company ;  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse, 
and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel 
but  fourfoot  by  the  squire  farther  afoot,  I  shall 
break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die 
a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for 
killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  com- 
pany hourlyany  time  this  two-and-twenty  years, 
and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's  cono- 
pany.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medidnes 
to  make  me  love  him,  I'll  be  hanged  ;  it  could 
not  be  else  ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — Poins ! 
—Hal !— a  plague  upon  you  both !— Bardolph  I 
— Peto !  I'll  starve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  farther. 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn 
true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the 
veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth. 
Eight  }rards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescofe 
and  ten  miles  afoot  with  mc ;  and  the  stony- 
hearted villains  know  it  well  enough :  a  plagne 
upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to 
another  I  [They  whistte.']  Whew  !— A  plague 
upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rd^^ues ; 
give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P  Hen.  [Coming  forward.]  Peace,  ye  fiit- 
guts !  lie  down  ;  lay  thine  ear  close  to  the 
ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  txead  of 
travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up 
again,  being  down?  'Sbloodl  111  not  bear 
mine  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the 
coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer.  What  a  plagoe 
mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest ;  thou  art  not  colted, 
thou  art  uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me 
to  my  horse,  good  king's  son.  [ostler? 

P,  Hen,  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your 

Fal.  Go,  bang  thvself  in  thine  own  heir- 
apparent  garters  !  If  1  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for 
this.  An  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all, 
and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be 
my  poison  :— when  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and 
afoot  too  1 — I  hate  it. 

-fi«/«r  GadshilL 

Gads,  Stand. 

Fal,  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poins,  O,  'tis  our  setter  :  I  know  his  voice. 
[Enter  Bardolph  and  Peta 

Bard.  What  news  ? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye;  on  with  your 
visors :  there's  money  of  the  king's  coming 
down  the  hill ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's  ex- 
chequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue ;  'tis  going  to  tht 
king's  tavern. 
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(/j^.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 
Fai  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  sfiall  front  then)  in 
the  narrow  lane  ;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lo»'cr :  if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter, 
tbcn  they  light  on  us. 
Ptto,  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 
(Wx.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 
fa/.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us? 
P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward.  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 
Pal.  Indeed,  1  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
Cnadiather ;  but  yet  no  coward.  Hal. 
P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 
P9ins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind 
the  hedge :  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou 
^t  find  him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 
I       Pal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should 
>     be  banged.  (our  disguises  ? 

P.  Hen.  [Aside  to  Poins.]   Ned,  where  are 
Poins.  Here,  hard  by  :  stand  close. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  Poins. 
Pal.  Now  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his 
<iole,  say  I :  every  man  to  his  business. 
Enter  Travellers. 
I  Trav.  Come,  neighbour :  the  boy  shall 
kad  our  horses  down  the  liill ;  we'll  walk  afoot 
t  while,  and  ease  our  legs. 
Pal.  Gads.  ^c.  Stand! 
Travellers.  Jcsu  bless  us  I 
Pal.  Strike ;  down  with  them  ;  cut  the  vil- 
lains'  throats  ; — ah,    whoreson    caterpillars ! 
hacoo-fed  knaves !  they  hate  us  youth :— down 
with  them  ;  fleece  them. 

Travellers,  O !  we  are  undone,  both  we  and 
ows.  forever. 

FaL  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves,  are  ye 
*a»dooc?  No,  ye  »t  chufls;  I  would  your 
wore  w-ere  here  I  On,  bacons,  on  !  What,  ye 
baves!  young  men  must  live.  You  are  grand- 
joroa  are  ye  ?    We'll  jure  ye,  i*  faith. 

[Exeunt  FaL,  Gads.,  6*^.,  driving  the 
Travellers  out. 
Reenter  Prince  W^cargand  Pdns,  in  buckram 
suits. 
P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true 
i&en-    Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  tliieves, 
and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argu- 
ment for  a  wo^  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  ^  ibr  ever. 
Potns.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

[They  retire. 
Rttmter  FalsCaff.  Gadshill,  Bardolph.  and 

Peto. 
P'il.  Gnne.  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and 
tlien  10  horse  before  day.    An  the  prince  and 
^^xok  be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no 
c<iuity  stirring  :  there's  no  more  valour  in  that 
t'oins.  than  m  a  wild  duck. 
P.  Hen.  Your  money  !    Poins.  Villains ! 
[As  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and  Poins 
rusk  out  and  set  upon  them.    Gadshill, 
Bardolph,  and  Peto  run  away;  and 
Falstaff,  after  a  blow  or  two,  runs  away 
too,  leaving  the  booty  behind. 


P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.   No>*'  merrily 
to  horse : 

The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possess'd  with 
fear. 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lanis  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Were't  not  for  laughing.  I  should  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !        [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.— Wark worth.    A  Room  in  the 
CastU. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Utter. 
'  " — But  for  mine  awnpart^  my  lord,  /  could 
be  well  contented  to  be  there^  in  respect  of  the 
love  !  bear  your  house." — He  could  be  con- 
tented,— why  is  he  not,  then  ?  In  respect  of 
the  love  he  b«ars  our  house  : — he  shows  m  this, 
he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our 
house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  "  The  purpose 
you  undertahe,  is  dangerous:" — Why,  that's 
certain  :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep, 
to  drink  ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  oif 
this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 
•*  The  purpose  you  undertahe^  is  dangerous ; 
the  friends  you  have  named,  uncertain  ;  the 
time  itself  unsorted  ;  and  your  whole  plot  too 
Itghtfor  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposi- 
tion." — Say  you  so,  sav  you  so?  I  say  unto 
you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind, 
and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this  !  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid  ;  our  friends  true  and  constant :  a  good 
plot,  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation  ;  an 
excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a 
frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this  I  Why.  my  lord  of 
York  commends  the  plot,  and  the  general 
course  of  the  action.  Zounds  !  an  I  were  now 
by  this  rascal.  I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady's 
fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and 
myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  mv  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  Is  there  not, 
besides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their 
letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the 
next  month  ?  and  are  they  not,  some  of  them, 
set  forward  already  ?  What  a  pagan  rascal  is 
this  I  an  infidel !  Ha !  you  shall  see  now,  in 
very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  hean,  will  he  to 
the  king  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  O, 
I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for 
moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so 
honourable  an  action  1  Hang  him  !  let  him  tell 
the  king :  we  are  prepared.  I  will  set  forward 
to-night. 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 
How  now,  Kate  I    I  must  leave  you  within 
these  two  hours.  [alone  ? 

Lady.  O,  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from 

thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
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Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the 

earth, 
And  statt  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy 

cheeks ; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
in  thy  faint  slumbers.  I  by  thee  have  watch  d. 
And  beard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  ''Courage I  to  ttu field T — And  thou 

hast  taOc'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palisadoes.  frontiers,  parapets, 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin. 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  haih  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear 'd, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.  O,  what  portents 

are  these? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho !  {^Enter  Senant.]   Is  Gil- 
liams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.    Hath   Butler  brought    those  horses 
from  the  sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even 
now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord.  [not? 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O.  esperancel— 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[^jr/V  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horse, 
My  love, — my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape ! 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen. 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise  :  but  if  you  go, — 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito.  answer 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask  : —  [me 
In  faith,  I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.   Away, 
Away,  you  trifler  !— Love?— I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  ;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets.  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We    must    have  bloody  noses   and  crack'd 
crowns,  [horse ! — 

nd  pass  tliem  current  too. — Gods  me,  my 


What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouldst  thou 
have  with  me  ?  [indeed  ? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me?  do  you  not, 
Well,  do  not,  then ;  for  since  you  love  roe  not. 
I  will  not  love  myself.  Do  you  not  love  roe  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no. 

Hot,  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride? 
And  when  I  am  on  horseback.  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.    But  hark  you,  Kate  ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  roe 
Whither  I  ^o^  nor  reason  whereabout ; 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude. 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  arc  ; 
But  vet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  iady  closer  ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How  !  so  far  ?  [Kate  : 

Hot,  Not  an  inch  farther.    But,  hark  you. 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too  ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. — 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Ijidy.  It  must,  of  force. 

\^Exeiint. 

Scene  IV.---Eastcheap.    A  Room  im  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern. 
Enter  I*rince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  com©  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 
Enter  Poins. 

Poins,  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads, 
amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have 
sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility. 
Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of 
drawers ;  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  as— Tom,  Dick,  and  Frands. 
They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation,  that 
though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the 
king  of  courtesy  ;  and  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  FalstafT;  but  a  Corinthian,  a 
lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord,  so 
they  call  me,)  and  when  I  am  King  of  Eng- 
land. I  shall  command  all  the  go«l  lads  in 
Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying 
scarlet ;  and  when  you  breathe  m  your  water- 
ing, they  cry  "  Hem  !"  and  bid  you  play  it 
off. — ^I'o  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  profioent  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  1  can  drink  with 
any  tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life. 
I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour, 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  action. 
But,  sweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  which  name  of 
Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar, 
clapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an  under- 
skinker,  one  that  never  spake  other  English  in 
his  life,  than — "  Eight  shilling  and  sixpence" 
and — "  You arewelcome"  wiUi  thisshrul addi- 
tion,— '*  Anon,  anon,  sir/  Score  a  pint  of 
bastard  in  the  Half-moon"  or  so: — But,  Nea, 
to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I 
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pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while 
I  question  my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he 
gtve  me  the  sugar ;  and  do  thou  never  leave 
calliny — *•  Francis  !"  that  his  tale  to  me  may 
be  nothing  but,  ."  anon."  Step  aside,  and  I'll 
show  thee  a  precedent. 

Point.  \GoiHg.']  Francis ! 

P.Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  [Goinj^A  Francis  I  [Exit  Poins. 

EnUr  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into 
the  Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

P.  Hen,  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P,  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as 

Poins.  [  Within^  I'rancis  !  [to — 

Fran^  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by'r  lady  a  long  lease 
for  the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest 
tboa  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the  coward  with 
thy  indenture,  and  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels 
and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poim.  \ Within.']  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — about  Michaelmas  next 
IshaUbe— 

Poins.  \WUhin.\  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir.— Pray  you,  stay  a  little, 
my  lord. 

P.  Hen,  "Ssiy,  but  hark  you,  Francis ;  for 
the  sugar  thou  gavest  me — 'twas  a  pennyworth, 
wast  not  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand 
pound :  ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt 

Poins.  [IVitAin.]  Francis  !  [have  it. 

Fra/t.  Anon.  anon. 

P-  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis  ;  but 
to-nKwrow.  Francis  ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday; 
or.  indeed,  Francis,   when  thou  wilt.      But. 

Fran.  My  lord  ?  [Francis — 

P.Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin, 
ciystal-tMitton,  nott-i>ated,  agate-ring,  puke- 
stocldng.  caddis-garter,  smooui-tongue,  Span- 
ab-pouch — 

Fr^m.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is 
yoor  only  drink  ;  for,  look  you.  Francis,  your 
viiite  canvas  doublet  will  suUy ;  in  Barbary, 
sir.  it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

^raa.  What,  sir? 

Poins.  [WiiAin.]  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Awray.  you  rogue  !  Dost  thou  not 
fcear  them  call? 

[Here  they  both  call  him  ;  Francis  stands 

amaxedt  not  knowing  which  way  logo. 

Enter  Vintner. 

^W.  What,  standest  thou  still,  and  hearest 

•>ch  a  calling?    I^ook  to  the  guests  within. 

^it  Fran.]  My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half 


a  dozen  more,  are  at  the  door  ;  shall  I  let  them 
in? 

P:  Hen.    Let  them  alone  a  while,  and  then 
open  the  door.    [Exit  Vintner.]     Poins  ! 
Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door ;  shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
hark  ye  ;  what  cunning  match  have  you  made 
with  this  jest  of  the  drawer?  come,  what's  the 
issue? 

P.  Hen.  I  aiti  now  of  all  humours,  that  have 
show'd  themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days 
of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  pn^ 
sent  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Francis 
crosses  the  stagey  with  wine."]  What's  o'clock, 
Francis? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have 
fewer  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a 
woman  !  His  industry  is  — up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs ;  his  eloquence — the  parcel  of  a  reckon- 
ing. I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur 
of  the  North  ;  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands, 
and  says  to  his  wife, — ' '  Fie  upon  this  auiet  life  ! 
I  want  work."  '' O  my  suoeet  Harry  *  says  she, 
• '  hcno  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  f"  "  Give 
my  roan  horse  a  drench, "  says  he  ;  and  answers, 
**  Some  fourteen  "  an  hour  after, — "a  trifle,  a 
trifle,"— \  pr'ythee  call  in  Falstaff:  I'll  play 
Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall  play  dame 
Mortimer  his  wife.  *'Rivo/"  ^ys  the  drunk- 
ard. Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolph.  and  Peto  ; 
followed  by  Francis,  with  wine. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack:  where  hast  thou 
been? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me 
a  cup  of  sack.  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long, 
I'll  sew  nether-stocks,  and  mend  them,  and 
foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — 
Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue.— Is  there  no 
virtue  extant ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a 
dish  of  butter?  pitiful-hearted  butter,  that 
melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sun !  if  thou 
didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too  : 
there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in 
villainous  man :  vet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a 
cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it, — a  villainous 
coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when 
thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not 
forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good 
men  unhanged  in  England ;  and  one  of  them 
is  fat,  and  grows  old :  God  help  the  while !  a 
bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a  weaver  ; 
I  could  sing  psalms  or  anything.  A  plague  of 
all  cowards.  I  say  still.  f  ter  you  ? 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack !  what  mut- 
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FclI.  a  king's  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive 
all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese.  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 
You  Prince  of  Wales  ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man, 
what's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to 
that :  and  Poins  there  ? 

Point.  'Zounds !  ye  fat  paunch,  an  jre  call 
me  coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward !  1*11  see  thee 
damned  ere  I  call  thee  coward  :  but  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as 
thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back  : 
call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A  plague 
upon  such  backing !  give  me  them  that  will  face 
me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  : — I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to-dav. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drunkest  last. 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  \He  drinks. ^  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter? 

FaL  Wliat's  the  matter !  there  be  four  of 
us  here  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day 
morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

FaL  Where  is  it !  taken  from  us  it  is ;  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

FaL  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hoiu^  together.  I 
liave  'scap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times 
thrust  through  the  doublet,  four  through  the 
hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through ; 
my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw, — ecce  sig- 
num  I  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man  : 
all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  ! 
Let  them  speak  :  if  they  speak  more  or  less 
than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of 

P.  Htn.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ?  [darkness. 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, — 

FaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

FaL  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every 
man  of  them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew 
Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come 
in  the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

FaL  All !  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but 
if  I  fought  not  with  flfty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch 
of  radish  :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and 
fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two- 
legged  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them. 

FtiL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for:  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them  ;  two,  1  a'm  sure,  I  have 


paid  ;  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee 
what.  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  ray  face, 
call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  : 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  four.>  thou  saidst  but  two 
even  now. 

FaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

FaL  Th^  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but 
took  an  their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen,  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four 

FaL  In  buckram.  [«▼«>  now. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits.        [else. 

FaL  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone;  we  shall 
have  more  anon. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

FaL  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to 
These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  'So,  two  more  already. 

FaL  Their  points  being  broken, — 

Poins,  Down  fell  their  hose. 

FaL  Began  to  give  me  ground  :  but  I  fol 
lowed  me  close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand  ;  and 
with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  ele\'en  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  I  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two. 

FaL  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at 
my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me  ;  —  for  it  was  so 
dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that 
begets  them, — gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  pal- 
pable. Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts,  thou 
knotty-pated  fool,  thou  whoreson,  obscene, 
greasy  tallow-keech, — 

FaL  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad? 
is  not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

P,  Hen.  Why.  how  couldst  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 
couldst  not  see  thy  hand  ?  come,  tell  us  vour 
reason  :  what  sayest  thou  to  this  ?  [son. 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  lack,— ^vourrca- 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  So ;  were 
I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  worid. 
I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you 
a  reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  do  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion.  I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ; 
this  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presscr,  this 
horse-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh.  — 

FaL  .\way,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you 
dried  neat's  tongue,  bull's  pizzle.  you  stock- 
fish,—O  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! 
— you  tailors  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case, 
you  vile  standmg  tuck, — 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to 
it  again  :  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thsrself  in 
base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  tlUs. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 
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P.  Hen,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four  . 
wu  bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their 
wealth.— -Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put 
you  down. — Then  did  we  two  set  on  vou  four ; 
and.  with  a  word,  out-faced  you  from  your 
pria,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you 
here  in  the  house  :— and,  Falstaff,  you  carried 
your  futs  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dex- 
terity, and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and 
Totred,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave 
art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done, 
lad  then  say,  it  was  in  fight!  What  tricky 
what  device,  what  startmg-hole,  canst  thou  now 
find  oat,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  ap- 
parent shame? 

Pnns.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack  ;  what  trick 
hast  thou  now? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he 
tbatmade  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters: 
was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent  ?  Should 
I  turn  upon  the  true  prince?  Why,  thou 
knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules  :  but  be- 
ware instinct ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  I  was  a 
coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of 
ffljwtf  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant 
Joo,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by  the 
Lad,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. — 
{To  the  HqoXcsa  within. \  Hostess,  clap  to  the 
<Joon :— watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. — 
Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles 
"'good  ieUowship  come  to  you  !  What,  shall 
•e  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P'  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall 
**i  tbv  running  away.  Flovest  me  ! 

P^  Ah.  no  more  of  that,   Hal,   an  thou 
Enter  Hostess. 

Host.  My  lord  the  prince,  — 

P'  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess ! 
**>ai sayest  thou  to  me? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman 
of  the  court  at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he 
■ys  be  comes  from  your  father. 

/*.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him 
^  n)]ral  man.  and  send  him  back  again  to  my 

Pal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he?   [mother. 

Host.  An  old  man. 

P<il.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at 
■Jdnight  ?    ShaU  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

/*.  Hen.  Pr'ythee.  do,  Jack. 

Pal,  'Faith,  and  111  send  him  packing. 

\Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs : — by'r  lady,  you  fought 
w-.-so  didyou.  Peto ;— so  did  you,  Bardolph : 
y*>  *re  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct, 
>**^  not  touch  the  true  prince ;  no, — fie ! 

^^d.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 
^-  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest,— 
w  came  Fabtaffs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

'W*.  Why.  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger ; 
2j«id  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England, 
J^he  woukl  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in 
"fht ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

^>^.  Yet,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with 


spear-grass,  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to 
beslubber  our  garments  with  it,  and  to  swear  it 
was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I  did  that  I  did 
not  this  seven  year  before, — I  blush  to  hear  bis 
monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the 
manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  ex- 
tempore. Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  away  :  what  instinct 
hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ? 
do  you  behold  these  exhalations? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. —Here 
comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.  ^A*r- 
enter  Falstan  ]  How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of 
bombast !  How  long  is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou 
sawest  thine  own  knee? 

Pat.  My  own  knee  !  when  I  was  about  thy 
years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the 
waist ;  I  could  have  crept  into  any  Alderman's 
thumb-ring :  a  plague  of  sighing  and  grief !  it 
blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. — There's  vil- 
lainous news  abroad  :  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy 
from  your  father  ;  you  must  to  the  court  in  the 
mommg.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north. 
Percy  ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon 
the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and 
swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the 
cross  of  a  Welsh  hook, — what  a  plague,  call 

Poins.  O,  Glendower.  5^ou  him  ? — 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen. — the  same;  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland  ; 
and  that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that 
runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular.  — 

P.  Hen.  He  that  jides  at  high  speed,  and 
with  his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in 
him  ;  he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then, 
to  praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horseback,  ye  cuckoo!  but,  afoot, 
he  will  not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes.  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct. — Well,  he  is 
there  too.  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand 
blue-caps  more :  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to- 
night ;  thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white  with 
the  news  :  you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as 
stinking  ntackarel. 

P.  lien.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come 
a  hot  June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we 
shall  buy  maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails, 
by  the  hundreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it 
is  like,  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — 
But  tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ? 
thou  being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick 
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thee  out  three  such  enemies  again,  as  that 
fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil 
Glendower?  Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid?  doth 
not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it?  [thy  instinct. 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i*  faith  ;  I  lack  some  of 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to- 
morrow, when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if 
thou  love  jne,  practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and 
examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content : — this  chair  shall  be 
my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this 
cushion  my  crown.^ 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite 
out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give 
me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red, 
that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must 
speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Cam- 
by  ses*  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.        [nobility. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside. 

Ho  ft.  O  Jesu !  This  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith ! 

Fal.  Weep  not.  sweet  queen  ;  for  trickling 
tears  are  vain.  [tenance  I 

HoKt.  O,  the  father  I  how  he  holds  nis  coun- 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  trist- 
ful queen ; 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players  as  ever  I  see  I 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot  I  peace,  good 
tickle-brain  ! — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel 
where  thou  spendest  thv  time,  but  also  how 
thou  art  accompanied :  for  though  the  camo- 
mile, the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it 
grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the 
sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have 
partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own 
opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of  thine 
eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip, 
that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou  be  son 
to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; — ^why,  being  son  to 
me.  art  thou  so  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blessed 
sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher.  and  eat  black- 
berries ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the 
son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses? 
a  question  to  be  asked.  There  is  a  thing, 
Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it 
is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of 
pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report, 
doth  defile  ;  so  doth  the  company  thou  keep- 
est :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee 
in  drink,  but  in  tears  ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in 
passion  ;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also  : 
— and  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have 
often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name.  [your  majesty  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like 
Fal.  A  goodly  portly  man,  i*  faith,  and  a 
corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye, 
and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think, 


his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'r  lady,  inclining  to 
threescore;  and  now  I  remember  me.  his 
name  is  FalstafT :  if  that  man  should  be  le«-dly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me  ;  for,  Harry.  I  see  vir- 
tue in  his  looks.  If,  then,  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fniit  by  the  tree, 
then,  pereinptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in 
that  Falstaff :  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  variety  tell  me, 
where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do 
thou  stand  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so 
gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  up  bv  the  heels  for  a  rabbit- 
sucker,  or  a  poulter's  hare. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand :— judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false :— nay, 
I'll  tickle  ye  for  a  youne  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  bo^? 
henceforth  ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  vio- 
lently carried  away  from  grace :  there  is  a 
devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a  fat  okl 
man, — a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why 
dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours, 
that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swob 
parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bombard  of  sack, 
that  stuffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted 
Maimingtree  ox  with  the  pudding  in  his  belly, 
that  reverend  Vice,  that  grey  Iniquity,  that 
father  rufiian,  that  Vanity  in  years  ?  Wherein 
is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it? 
wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon 
and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft? 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villain- 
ous, but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy,  but  in 
nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you :  whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  mis- 
leader  of  youth,  Falstaff.  that  oki  white- 
bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it ;  but  that  he  is,  (saving 
your  reverence,)  a  whoremaster,  that  I  utterly 
deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  f^ult,  God  help 
the  wicked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin, 
then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know,  is  damned: 
if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  k>rd: 
banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph  banish  Poins : 
but,  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff.  kind  Jack  Falstaff, 
true  Tack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff.  and 
therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack 
Falstaff;  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  compasy. 
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banish  not  hinn  thy  Hany's  company  : — banish 
plump  Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.      {A  kfUfcking  heard. 
{Exeunt  Hostess.  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 
Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  mv  lord !  the  sheriff,  with 
a  most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  Play  out  the  play  :  I 
have  much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 
Reenter  Hostess. 

Host.  O  Jcsu  !  my  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

P.  Hen.  Hdgh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon 
a  6ddlestick :  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hut.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at 
the  door:  they  are  come  to  search  the  house. 
Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a 
true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art 
e«entially  mad.  without  seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without 
iutiiict. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny 
the  sheriff,  so  ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  be- 
come not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a 
ptague  on  my  bringing  up  I  I  hope  I  shall  as 
soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras : — 
the  rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters, 
ke  a  true  foce,  and  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date 
«  out,  and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  except  the  Prince  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
N*ow,  master  sheriff,  what's  your  will  with  me? 

Sker.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue 
and  cry 
Hath  folk>w'd  certain  men  into  this  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men? 

Sker.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my 
A  gross  fat  man.  [gracious  lord. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter.  [here ; 

P.  Hen.  The  man.  I  do  assure  you.  is  not 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ'd  him. 
And.  sheriff.  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
'fhat  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  anything  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
•^  so,  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 

Sker.  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gen- 
tlemen 
Hwe  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P'  Hen.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd 
these  men, 
He  shall  be  answerable  :  and  so.  farewelL 

Sker.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  1  think  it  is  good-morrow,  is  it  not? 

Sker.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two 
o'clock.      [Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P'  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Go.  can  him  forth.  f  Pauls. 

PeUs.  Falstaff! — ^fast  asleep  behmd  the 
*"*«.  and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark  how  hard  he  fetches  breath. 


Search  his  pockets.    [Poins  searches.]  What 
hast  thou  found  ? 

Poins.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be  :  read  them. 

Poins.  [Reads.] 

Item,  A  Capon ax.  a^/. 

Item,  Sauce j^d. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons Ss.M. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper  ax.  dd. 
Item,  Bread \d, 

P,  Hen.  O  monstrous  I  but  one  half-penny- 
worth of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ! 
— What  there  is  else,  keep  close;  we'll  read  it  at 
more  advantage.  There  let  him  sleep  till  day. 
I'll  to  the  court  in  the  morning  ;  we  must  all 
to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable. 
I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ; 
and,  I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of 
twelve-score.  The  money  shall  be  paid  back 
again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me  betimes  in 
the  morning  ;  and  so  good  morrow,  Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Bangor.    A  Room  in  the  Arch- 
deacons House, 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortimer,  and 
Glendower. 

Mort.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties 
sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower, 
will  you  sit  down  ?— And,  uncle  Worcester : — 
a  plague  upon  it !  I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 
Sit,  cousin  Percy  \  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name,  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you. 

His  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh. 
He  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  oft  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the 
same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had  but 
kitten'd,  though  yourself  had  never  been  bom. 

Glend.  I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was 
bom. 

Hot.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the 
earth  did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the 
heavens  on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eraptions  ;  oft  the  teeming  earth 
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Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind     [striving, 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement 
Shakes  the  old  beklam  earth,  and  topples 
down  [birth, 

Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.  At  your 
Ourgrandam  earth,  having  this  distemperatiue, 
In  passion  shook. 

GUnd.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.  .  Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again. — that  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  iieiy  shapes  ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the 

herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary  ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roU  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living. — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland, 

Wales,— 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out.  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better 
I'll  to  dinner.  [Webh.— 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make 
him  mad. 

GUnd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot,  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man  ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Glend.  Why.  I  can  teach  thee,  cousin,  to 
command  the  deviL  [the  de\il, — 

Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  cox,  to  shame 
Bv  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him 
hither,  [hence. 

And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the 

Mort.  Come,  come,  [devil ! 

^o  OM>re  of  this  unprofitable  diat. 

Glfd.  Three  tiroes  hath  Henry  Bolingbrokft 

made  head  [Wye, 

Agaiost  my  power ;  thrice  from  the  banks  of 

And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 

Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot,    Home  without   boots,   and   in  foul 
weather  too  1 
How  'scapes  he  agues.  In  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.    Come,  here's  the  map :   shall  we 
divide  our  rij^t. 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en? 

Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  :— 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assign 'd  ; 
All  westward.  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Oucn  Glendower  :— and.  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  ; 
Wlkkh  bdng  sealM  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 


To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth 

To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power. 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet,  [days: — 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen 

[To  Glend.]  Within  that  space  you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  fnends,  and  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen. [l(^ds : 

Glend,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  roe  to  you. 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come ; 
From  whom  you  now  roust  steal,  and  take  no 

leave; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parUng  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks  my  moiety,  north  from  Bur- 
ton here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See  bow  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here,  [it  doth. 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see. 

Mort.  Yea,   but  mark  how  he  bears  his 
course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much. 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you.   [here. 

Wor,  Yea,  but  a  litde  charge  wiU  tren<A  him 
And  on  this  north  side  Miin  this  cape  of  land  ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot,  I'll  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

GUnd,  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot,  Will  not  you? 

GUnd,  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot,  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

GUnd.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you,  then  ; 
Speak  it  in  Welsh.  [^^xt ; 

GUnd,  I  can  speak  English,  loid,  as  well  as 
For  I  was  train'd  up  in  the  English  court  ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  haip 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament. — 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  vou.      [heart  : 

Hot.  Marnr,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers ; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry :— 
'Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

GUnd.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tunid. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care  : 

I'll  give  thrice  as  much  land  to  any  well-de> 

serving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  you  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
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Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 
GUmd.  The  moon  shines  £ur;    you  may 

away  by  night : 
I'll  haste  the  writer,  and  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.    [Exit. 
Mori,  Re,  cousin  Percy  !  how  you  cross  my 

father !  [me 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometimes  he  angers 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies. 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  ctip-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith .     I  '11  tell  you  what,  — 
He  held  roe,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
Id  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys  :  I  cried,  "  Humph, 

and  ••  Well,  go  to," 
Bat  mark'd  him  not  a  word .  O,  he*s  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife  ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates.  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mart.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments  ;  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wondrous  aflable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  teU  you,  cousin  ? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope. 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour  ;  'faith,  he 
I  «-arrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive,       [does  : 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof : 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  you. 
W&r.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful- 
blame  ;  [enough 
And  since  your  coming   hither   have  done 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault: 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage. 

blood, 
(.And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you.) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
hide,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Broiling  them  of  commendation. 
Hat.  Well,  I  am  school'd :  good  manners 

be  your  speed  !  [leave. 

Here  come  our  w^ives,  and  let  us  take  our 

Re-taUr  Glendower,  with  Lady  Mortimer  and 

Lady  Percy. 

Mart.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers 

roe,— 
Mj  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
Gltnd.  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not 

part  with  you ; 


She'll  be  a  soldier  too.  she'll  to  the  wars. 
Mori.  Good  father,  tell  her  that  she  and 
my  aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glendower  sptaks  to  Lady  Mortimer 
in    Welsh,  and  she  answers  him  in 
the  same. 
GUnd.  She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self- 
will'd  harlotry,  one 
That  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

\She  speahs  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh. 

Mort.  I  understand  thy  looks  ;  that  pretty 

Welsh  [heavens, 

Which  thou  pour'st  down  from  these  swelling 

I  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and,  but  for  shame, 

In  sudi  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

\She  speahs  again. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  leam'd  thy  language;  for  thy  tonguf, 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer  s  bower, 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute.        [mad. 
GUnd.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  nm 
[Lady  Mortimer  speaks  aqain, 
Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this  ! 
GUnd.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes 
lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness  ; 
Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake    and 

sleep. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  dav  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 
Beeins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east,    [sing : 
Mort.  With  all  my  heart  111  sit  and  hear  her 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

GUnd.  Do  so; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence; 
And  straight  they  shall  be    here  :  sit,    and 
attend.  [down : 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying 
Come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  head 
Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.       [in  thy  lap. 
[Glendower  j^^ij  some  Welsh  words, 
and  music  is  heard.  [Welsh  ; 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands 
And  'tis  no  marvel  he  is  so  humorous. 
By'r  lady,  he's  a  good  musician.  [musical. 
Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  notning  but 
For  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing 
In  Welsh.  [howl  in  Irish 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach, 
Lady  P.  Wouldst  thou  have  thy  head 
Hot.  No.  [broken? 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 
Hot.  Neither  ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault. 
Lady  P.  Now,  God  help  thee  1 
Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 
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Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  i  she  sines. 

[Lady  M.  sings  a  Welsh  song. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  vours,  in  good  sooth  I  'Heart  1 
you  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife  !  "  Not 
you,  in  good  sooth  ;  "  and,  "  As  true  as  I  live  ;" 
and,  "  As  God  shall  mend  me ;"  and,  "  As 
sure  as  day  :  " 

And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  farther  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  "  In 

sooth." 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet  guards,  and  Sunday-citizen.« 
Come,  sing.  Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot,  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be 
red-breast  teacher.  An  the  indentures  be 
drawn.  I'll  away  within  these  two  hours  ;  and 
so,  come  in  when  ye  will.  [Exit, 

Glend,  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer;  you 
are  as  slow 
'  As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn  ;  we  will  but  seal, 
And  then  to  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — London.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  and  Lords. 

K,  Hen,  Lords,  give  us  leave  ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  I  [near  at  hand, 

Must  have  some  private  conference  :  but  be 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done. 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me  ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.    Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society,  [attempts. 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to, 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P,  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse,     [could 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  chaig'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd, — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must 

hear, — 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander  d  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  subnmsion. 


K,  Hen.  God   pardon   thee  1 — yet  let  m« 

wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost. 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied  ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court.  aiKl  princes  of  my  blood  : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  faU. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney  d  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, — 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown. 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  bani^ment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at ;    \k4  : " 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  "  This  is 
Others    would    say,    "  Where  f    which     is 

Bolingbroke  f  * 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud    shouts    and    salutations    from    their 

mouths. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new  ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen  but  wondered  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  bum'd  ;  cairled  his 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools ;  [state  ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  ; 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoff  d  himself  to  popularity  ; 
That,  bcin^  daily  svrallow'd  by  men's  ejres, 
Thev  surfeited  with  honey,  and  twgan     [little 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June.      [eyes. 
Heard,  not  regarded, — seen,  but  with  such 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
.Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty. 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes  ; 
But  rather  drows'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids 

down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  ad\'ersaries. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  fall. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou  ; 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege. 
With  vile  participation  :  not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
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Save  mine,  which  hath  desif  d  to  see  thee  more ; 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, — 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Htn.  I  shall  hereafter,   my   thrice-gra> 
Be  more  myself.  f  cious  lord, 

K,  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

As  thoa  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then, 
When  I  frora  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession  : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm  ; 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  andent  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dyrag  honour  hath  he  got  [deeds, 
.Against    renowned     Douglas  I    whose    high 
whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Hokls  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital.  [Christ. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises  [clothes, 
IKsoomfited  great  Douglas  :  ta  en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him.  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percy,  Northum- 
berland. [Mortimer, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
Thoa  that  art  like  enough, — through  vassal 

fear. 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen, — 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay. 
To  dog  his  heels,  and  court 'sy  at  his  frowns, 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate,  [so  : 
P*  Hen.  Do  not  think  so;  you  shall  not  find  it 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have 

sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  1 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And  in  the  cbsing  of  some  glorious  day. 
Behold  to  tell  you  that  1  am  your  son  ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood; 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
W'bich.  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame 

with  it : 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  thb  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
Tbb  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'WouU  they  werv  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 
Myshames  redoubled  I  for  the  time  will  come, 

I  That  I  sltall  make  this  northern  youth  ex- 
Hii  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities,  [change 
l^tcy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 


To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf ; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea.  even  the  slightest  worship  of  nis  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here  : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleased  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve. 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands  ; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths. 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 
K.  Hen,  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in 

this ; —  [herein. 

Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt  !  thy  looks  are  full  of 

speed.  [speak  of. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word. 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month  at  Shrewsbury  : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
(If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand,) 
As  ever  ofTer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 
AT.  Hen.  The    earl  of  Westmoreland    set 

forth  to-day ; 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster  ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old  : — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  for- 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march:  [ward  ; 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  ;  and,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire  ;  by  which 

account. 

Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  ;  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the 

Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  FalstafT  a;r</  Bardolph. 

Fat.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely 
since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not 
dwindle?  Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me 
like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown  ;  I  am  wither'd 
like  an  old  apple-John.  Well,  I'll  repent, 
and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  Kking  ; 
I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  1  have  not 
forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper-com,  a  brewer's  horse  :  the 
inside  of  a  church  1  Company,  villainous 
company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  can- 
not 11  ^e  long. 

FaL  Why,  there  b  it  : — come,  sing  me  a 
bawdy  song  ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  vir> 
tuously  given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be  ;  vir- 
tuous enough  ;  swore  little ;  diced  not  above 
seven  limes  a  week  ;  went  to  a  bawdy-house 
not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of  an  hour  ;  paid 
money  that  I  borrowed  -three  or  four  times  ; 
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lived  well,  and  in  good  compass  ;  and  now  I 
live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why.  you  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that 
you  must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass.— out  of 
all  reasonable  compass.  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend 
my  life :  thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest 
the  lantern  in  the  poop. — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of 
thee :  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

Fal.  No,  111  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good 
use  of  it  as  many  a  roan*  doth  of  a  death's 
head,  or  a  menunio  mori:  I  never  see  thy  face, 
but  I  think  upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived 
in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burn- 
ing, burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to 
virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy  face ;  my  oath 
should  be,  "By  this  fire,  that  s  God's  angel : " 
but  thou  art  altogether  given  over ;  and  wert 
indeed,  but  for  the  light*in  thy  face,  the  son  of 
utter  darkness.  When  thouran'st  up  Gadshill  in 
the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think 
thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of 
wild-fire,  there's  no  purchase  in  monev.  O, 
thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting 
bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  :  but  the 
sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me.  would  have 
bought  me  lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  dearest 
chandler's  m  Europe.  I  have  maintained  that 
salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two 
and  thirty  years  ;  God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in 
your  belly !  [heart-burned. 

Fal.  God-A-mercy  I  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be 
Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlct  the  hen  1  have  you 
enquired  yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think, 
Sir  John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my 
house  ?  I  have  searched.  I  have  enquired,  so 
has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy, 
servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a  hsor  ^%'as 
never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess  :  Bardolph  was  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hair ;  and  I'll  be  sworn  my 
pocket  was  picked.  Go  to,  you  are  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who,  I  ?  No ;  I  defy  thee :  God's 
light !  I  was  never  called  so  in  my  own  house 
before. 

Fal.  Go  to  ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  Sir  John  ;  you  do  not  know  me, 
Sir  John  :  I  know  you,  Sir  John :  you  owe 
roe  money,  Sir  John ;  and  now  you  pick  a 

auarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it ;  I  bought  you  a 
ozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 
Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given 
them  away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have 
made  bolters  of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  true  woman,  holland  of 
eight  shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here 
besides.  Sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drink* 


ings,  and  money  lent  you.  four-and-twenty 
pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host,  He?  alasl  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  no- 
thing. 

Fal.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face; 
what  call  you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let 
them  coin  his  cheeks :  I'll  not  pay  a  denier. 
What,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?  shall 
I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  picked?  I  have  lost  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu  I  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell 
hiro,  I  know  not  how  oft.  that  that  ring  was 
copper. 

Fal.  How !  the  prince  is  a  Tack,  a  aoieak- 
cup  :  'Sblood,  an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel 
him  like  a  dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 
Enter   Prince   Henry  and  Poins.  wutrekimg. 

Falstaff  meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his 

truncheon  like  ajife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that 
door,  i'  faith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashioo. 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you.  bear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly? 
How  does  thy  hustxind  ?  I  love  him  well  ?  be 
is  an  honest  roan. 

Host,  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  tome. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  be- 
hind the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  : 
this  house  is  turned  bawdy-house ;  thi^  pk:k 
pockets. 

P,  Hen.  What  dkist  thou  lose,  Jadt  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or 
four  bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle,  some  eight-peony  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord  ;  and  I  said  I 
heard  your  grace  say  so  :  and,  my  lord,  be 
speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed 
man  as  he  is  ;  and  scud,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not? 

Host,  There's  neither  (aiih,  truth,  dot  wo- 
manhood in  me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune :  nor  no  more  truth  in  tbee  tbaa 
in  a  drawn  fox;  and  for  womanhood,  nuud 
Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward 
to  thee.    Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why.  a  thing  to  thank 
God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on.  I 
would  thou  shouldst  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest 
man's  wife :  and.  setting  thy  knighthood  askle, 
thou  art  a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  askle.  thou  art 
a  beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Say.  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  ? 

Fal.  What  beast?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  Sir  John  ?  why,  an  otter  ? 
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Fal.  Why?  she's  iMither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a 
nan  knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

HoU.  Thon  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so  : 
tbou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me, 
thott  Imave  thou  1 

P,  Hen,  Tbou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he 
slanders  thee  most  grossly. 

Hoit,  So  he  doth  you.  my  lord  ;  and  said 
this  other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand 
poand. 

P,  Hem,  Sirrah  1  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound? 

PaL  A  thousand  pound.  Hal !  a  million  : 
thy  kive  is  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me 
thy  love. 

H«st.  Nay.  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack, 
and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

FaL  Did  I.  Baxdolph? 

Bard,  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea, — \i  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  'tis  copper  :  darest  thou  be 
as  good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  Icnowest,  as  thou  art 
but  man,  I  dare :  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear 
thbe.  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen,  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

FaJ.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
lion  :  dost  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear 
thy  father?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God,  my 
girdle  break. 

P.  Hen,  O.  if  it  should,  bow  would  thy  guts 
&I1  about  thy  knees !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no 
room  for  iaith,  truth,  or  honesty,  in  this  bosom 
of  t}une,—it  is  all  filled  up  with  guts  and  mid- 
liC  Chaiige  an  honest  woman  with  picking 
thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent, 
embossed  rascal,  if  there  were  anything  in  thy 
pocket  but  tavern  reckonings,  memorandums 
of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth 
of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long-winded. — 
if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  in- 
juies  but  these.  I  am  a  villain  :  and  yet  you 
will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest  in 
the  state  of  iimocencv,  Adam  fell ;  and  what 
should  poorjack  FalstafT  do,  in  the  days  of 
villainy  ?  Tbou  seest,  I  have  more  flesh  than 
another  man ;  and  therefore  more  frailty.  You 
coofiess.  then,  you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

P,  Hen,  It  app^rs  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee :  go  make  ready 
breakfittt ;  tove  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  ser- 
vants, cherish  thy  guests  :  thou  shalt  find  mc 
tractable  to  any  honest  reason :  thon  seest,  I 
an  padfied.— Still?  Nay.  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 
[Exit  Hostess.]  Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at 
oooit :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — how  is  that  an- 
swered? 

P.  Hen,  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be 
rod  angd  to  thee :  the  money  is  paid  back 
2gam. 

FaL  O,  1  do  not  like  that  paying  back  ;  'tis 
a  doable  labour. 


P,  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  fiither, 
and  may  do  anything. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing 
thou  dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard,  Do,  my  lord.  [charge  of  foot. 

P,  Hen,    I  have   procured    thee.  Jack,   a 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  O  for  a 
fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or 
thereabouts  I  I  am  heinously  unprovided. 
Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they 
offend  none  but  the  virtuous  :  I  laud  them,  I 

P,  Hen.  Bardolph, —  [praise  them. 

Bard.  My  lord !  [Lancaster, 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of 
To  my  brother  John ;    this  to  my  lord  of 
Westmoreland—  {Exit  Bardolph. 

Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  thou  and  I 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. — 
[Exit  Poins. 
Jack,  meet  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-Hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  [receive 

There  shalt  thou  know  th^  charge ;  and  there 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  Und  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high  ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie.  {Exit, 

Fal,  Rare  words !  brave  world ! — Hostess, 
my  breakfast ;  come : — 
O.  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum ! 

[Exit. 

ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglak. 
Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  if  speaking 
truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  defy  -     [world. 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  have  no  man  than  yourself : 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him. 
Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well,— 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  letters. 
What  letters  hast  thou  ihcteJ-^To  Douglas.] 
I  can  but  thank  you. 
Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 
Hot,  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not 

himself? 
Mess,  He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  he's  griev- 
ous sick.  [sick, 
Hot.  'Zounds  !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along? 
Mess,  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my 
loid.                                              [bed  ? 
Wor,  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his 
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Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set 
forth: 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

IVor,  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first 
been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  i  droop  now  !  this  sickness 
doth  infect 
The,  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise ; 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here, — that  inward  sickness, — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  be  give  us  bold  advertisement. 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on. 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us  ; 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd 
off  .^—     • 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it : — were  it 

good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should  ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in  : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot,  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

War.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had 
been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division  :  it  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  : 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause ; 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement. 
And  stop  all   sight-holes,   every  loop   from 

whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us  : 
This  absence  of  your  father's,  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I.  rather,  of  hte  absence  make  this  use  : — 


It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here ;  for  men  must  think. 
If  we.  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help. 
We  shall  oertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think  :  there  is  not  such 
a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 
Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot,  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my 
soul. 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  wel- 
come, lord.  [strong. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand 
Is  marchine  hitherwards ;  with  him.  prince 

Hot.  No  harm  :  what  more  ?  Qobn. 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  leam'd. 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation.       [son. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.  Wherr  is  his 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  dafl'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass? 

Ver.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms, 

AUplum'd  like  estridges,  (that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  ;) 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May. 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd. 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather  d  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  doods. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus. 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worse  than  the  sun 
in  March.  [come; 

This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-cy'd  maid  of  smoky  war» 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailM  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh,      [horse. 
And  yet  not  ours.— Come,  let  me  take  my 
Who  is  to  bear  roe,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales  : 
Harry  to  Harnr  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  neer  part,  till  one  drop  down  a 

0  that  Glendower  were  come !  [corse.— 
Ver.                             There  is  more  news : 

1  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 

He  cannot  draw  his  power  these  fourteen  days. 
Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  btar 
of  yet.  (soiod. 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty 
Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle 
Ver.  To  thirty  thousand.  [reach  unto ; 

Hot,  Forty  let  it  be ; 
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My  father  aod  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily  : 
Doomsday  is  near;  die  all.  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 

Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half 

year.  \^Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— ^  fnblU  Road  ruar  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstaflf  </«</  Bardolph. 

FaL  Bardolph.  get  thee  before  to  Coventry; 
fin  me  a  bottle  of  sack ;  our  soldiers  shall  march 
through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Cophill  to-night. 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fdl.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and 
if  it  make  twenty,  take  them  all ;  I'll  answer 
the  coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me 
»t  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  ferewell.         \ExiL 

FaL  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I 
an  a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  king's 
PRss  damnabhr.  I  have  got.  in  exchange  of  a 
buDdred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  htmdred  and 
odd  pounds.  I  press  me  none  but  good  house- 
holders, yeomen  s  sons ;  enquire  me  out  con- 
tncted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked 
twice  on  the  bans  ;  such  a  commodity  of  warm 
slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ; 
soch  as  fear  the  report  of  a  <aliver,  worse  than 
a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed 
pe  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,  with  hearts 
m  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and 
they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
heotenants,  genUemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where 
the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such 
•s.  indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded 
unjust  serving  men,  younger  sons  to  younger 
brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade- 
fiiOen :  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged 
thao  an  old  faced  ancient :  and  such  have  I,  to 
^  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have  bought 
out  their  services,  that  you  would  think  that  I 
had  a  hundred  and  fiftv  tattered  prodigals, 
latdhr  com«  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating 
draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on 
the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the 
gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye 
hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat :— nay, 
uA  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs. 
as  if  they  had  gyves  on  ;  for,  indeed,  I  had  the 
nost  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a 
shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company ;  and  the 
haU^^urt  is  two  napkins  tacked  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat 
without  sleeves  ;  and  the  shin,  to  say  the  truth, 
stoleo  from  my  host  at  St.  Alban's,  or  the  red- 
nose  inn-keeper  of  Daintry.  But  that's  all 
«>e ;  they'll  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 


Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  !  how  now, 
quilt  I 

FaL  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  virag ! 
what  a  devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — My 

food  lord  of  Westmoreland,  1  cry  you  mercy : 
thought  your  honour  had  already  been  at 
Shrewsbuiy. 

West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time 
that  I  were  there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers 
are  there  already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you, 
looks  for  us  all :  we  must  away  all  night. 

FaL  Tut,  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant 
as  a  cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream,  indeed ;  for 


thv  theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.     But 
teU  me,  lack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come 

FaL  Mine,  Hal,  mine.  [after. 

P.  Hen,  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

FaL  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  toss ;  food 
for  powder,  food  for  powder  ;  they'll  fill  a  pit 
as  well  as  better :  tush,  roan,  mortal  men, 
mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but.  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are 
exceeding  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

FaL  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not 
where  they  had  that ;  and  for  their  bareness,  I 
am  sure,  they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P,  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  unless  you  call 
three  fingers  on  the  ribs.  bare.  But.  sirrah, 
make  haste :  Percv  is  already  in  the  field. 

FaL  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is.  Sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay 

FaL  Well,  [too  long. 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning 

of  a  feast. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  III.—  The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrews- 
bury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester.  Douglas,  and 

Vernon. 
Hot,  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 
Wor.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug,  You  give  him,  then,  advantage. 
Ver,  Not  a  whit. 

HoL  Why  say  you  so?   looks  he  not  for 
Ver.  So  do  we.  [supply  ? 

Hot,  His  is  certain,  ours  is  obubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd  ;  stir  not  to- 
Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord.  [night. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 
Ver.  Do  nie  no  slander,  Douglas:  by  my  life, 

JAnd  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life,) 
f  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives : — 
Let  it  be  seen  to-monT>w  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-m*ght. 

Ver,  Content. 

HoL  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver,  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 
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I  wonder  much, 

Being  men  of  such  g^t  leading  as  you  are. 
That  you  foresee  not  what  imp^iments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  tOKlay ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest,  [ours : 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in 
[  The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 
EnUr  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt,  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the 
king. 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearine  and  respect. 

Hot,    Welcome.   Sir   Walter  Blunt;    and 
would  to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination  f 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deservings,  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality. 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy,  [stand  so. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should 
So  long  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty  !     [know 
But,  to  my  charge.— The  king  hath  sent  to 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjiu^  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.     If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, —  fspeed 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and  with  all 
Ydu  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest. 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these. 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion,      [the  king 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind  ;  and  well  we  know. 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And  when  he  was  not  six-and-iwenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore  ; 
And  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster.    [God, 
To  sue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace. 
With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  leal, — 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  \illagcs. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proflfer'd  him  thdr  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages  ;  follow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently.— as  greatness  knows  itself, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 


Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 
Upon  the  naked  shore  «t  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees. 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs  ;  and  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for  : 
Proceeded  farther ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt.  Tut  1  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot,  Then,  to  the  point 

In  short  time  after,  be  depos'd  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life  ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state: 
To  make  that  worse,  sufTer'd  his  kinsman 
March 

J  Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 
ndeed  his  king)  to  be  engaged  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board  ; 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,   committed  wrong  on 

wrong; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  sedc  oat 
This  head  of  safety ;  and  withal  to  pry 
Into  his  tide,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 
Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 
Hot.  Not  so.  Sir  Walter:  well  withdraw 
awhile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  eropawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  eariy  shall  mv  unde 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so  nirewelL 
Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace 
Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall     [and  lore. 
Blunt.  Pray  God  jrou  do  ! 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— York.    A  Room  im  tkt  Arch* 
bishop's  House, 
Enter tJUAich\Ashop  of  York  arndSir  Michad. 

Areh,  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael;   bear  this 
sealMbnef 
With  wingM  haste  to  the  lord  marshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.    If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  joa  would  make 

Sir  Af.  My  good  lord,  [haste. 

I  guess  their  tenor. 

ArcA.  Like  enough,  yon  do. 

To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbmy. 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 
The  king,  with  migh^  and  quidc-ralsM  power. 
Meets  with   lord  Harry:   and,   I  fear.  Sir 
Michael,  ^-^  ^ 
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What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion,) 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence 

thence, 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too, 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies,) 
1  fear  the  pdwer  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sir  M,  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not 
There  is  Douglas,  and  lord  Mortimer,    [fear 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M,  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord 

Harry  Percy, 

And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 

Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arek.  And  so  there  is:  but  yet  the  king 
hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Xancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

SirM.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be 
well  oppos'd. 

Areh.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst.  Sir  Michael,  speed; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  bis  power,  he  means  to  visit  tis, 
For  be  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, —  [him: 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against 
Therefore,  make  haste.  I  must  go  wnte  again 
To odier  friends ;  and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  l,-^The  King's  Camp  near  Shrews- 
bury. 

SiUer  Khig  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John 
of  Lancaster,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir 
John  Falstafil 

IC.  Hen,  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yoad'  bosky  hill !  the  day  looks  paie 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen,  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes  ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Fofetdls  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

AT.  Hen,  Then,  with  the  losers  let  it  sympa- 
thise. 
For  Dottdng  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 
[  Trumpet  sounds. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
™r  now,  mr  k>rd  of  Worcester  I  'tis  not  well, 
p^  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet   You  have  deceived  our  trust. 
And  made  as  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
]{o  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
^is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
JJ't  say  you  to  if  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
|»  cfaurfash  knot  of  all-abhorrtd  war  ? 
™niovc  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
^vteyou  dkl  give  a  Mr  and  nattiral  light ; 


And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 

A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 

Of  broachM  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

War.  Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag^nd  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  1  do  protest 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 
K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  it  1  how  comes 
it,  then?  [it. 

Pal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found 
P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace !  [looks 

Wor,  It  pleased  your  majesty  to  turn  your 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house  ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  1  break 
In  Richanl's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place,  and  in  account, 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  1. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son,  [dare 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  out- 
The  dangers  of  the  time :  you  swore  to  us. 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state; 
Nor  claim  nofiarther  than  your  new-fall'n  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster  : 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.   But,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you,  — 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king, 
What  with  the  iinuries  of  a  wanton  time, 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne. 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  £ur  advanta^^. 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo  d 
To  gripe  the  general  svray  into  your  hand  ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow, — did  oppress  our  nest. 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk,  [sight. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your 
For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety's  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head  : 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself. 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 
K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have 
articulated. 
Proclaim' d  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
"Wiih  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause  ; 
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Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 

Of  pellmell  havock  and  confusion.         [a  soul 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.    Tell  your  nephew. 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the 

world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy  :  by  my  hopes. 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head. 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
Move  active- vailant,  or  more  vdiant-voung, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
(  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  so,  1  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, — 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K,  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we 
venture  thee ; 
Albeit  considerations  infinite  [no, 

Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his : 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do  :  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.    So.  be  gone  ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  : 
We  offer  fair  ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life  : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to 
his  charge ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them  : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just  1 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Pal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle, 
and  bestride  me,  so  ;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do 
thee  that  friendship.  Say  thy  prayers,  and 
farewell.  [well. 

Pa/.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death. 

[Exit. 

Pal.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to 
pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so 
forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well, 
'tis  no  matter ;  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea, 
but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come 
on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  no  : 
or  an  arm  ?  no :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a 
wound  ?  no.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery, 
then  ?  no.  What  is  honour  ?  a  word.  What 
is  that  word,  honour?  air.  A  trim  reckoning  ! 
— Who  hath  it  ?  he  that  died  o'  Wednesday 


Doth  he  feel  it?  no.  I>oth  he  hear  it  ?  no.  It 
is  insensible,  then  ?  yea,  to  the  dead.  But  vrill 
it  not  live  with  the  living  ?  no.  Why  ?  detrac- 
tion will  not  suffer  it : — therefore,  I'll  none  of 
it :  honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon  : — and  so  ends 
my  catechism.  lExit, 

Scene  l\.— The  Rehl  Camp. 
Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wor.  O.  no !  my  nephew  must  not  know. 
Sir  Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  'Twere  best  he  did. 

Wor.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults  :    [eves  : 
Suspicion,  all  our  lives,  shall  be  stuck  full  of 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors,      [up. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, — 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood  ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govem'd  by  a  spleen  : 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  he^d. 
And  on  his  father's  :  we  did  train  him  on  ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  alL 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know, 
In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  s 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 
Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is"  retum'd  : — Deliver  up 
My  lord    of  Westmoreland,  —  Uncle,  what 
news? 

Wor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  tord  of  Westmore- 
land. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

[hxit. 

Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  roeiw  in  the 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  I  [king. 

Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  oiir  grievances. 
Of  his   oath-breaking ;    which    he   mend«l 

thus,— 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors  ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 
Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen  1    to  arms !  for  I 
nave  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,   ttmt  was  engagd,  did 

bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  oo. 


isay  tisso. 
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Wor.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth 
before  the  king, 
And.  ne^w.  challenged  you  to  single  light. 

Hot.  O,  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our 
heads ;  [to-day, 

And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth  !  tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show'd  his  tasking?  seem'd  it  in  con- 
tempt? 

Ver,  No,  by  my  soul ;  I  never  in  ray  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brt>ther  should  a  brt>ther  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  anns. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ;  [tongue; 
Trimm'd  up    your  praises  with   a   princely 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
Bjr  still  dispraising  praise,  valu'd  with  you : 
AJod,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed. 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself ; 
And  chki  his  tniant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
I        As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit. 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  dki  he  pause:    but  let  me   tell  the 
If  be  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day,      [worid,  — 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstru'd  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamourM 
On  his  follies  :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  imder  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed ! — And.  fellows,  soldiers. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do,  [friends, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mui.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot,  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
0  gentkmien,  the  time  of  life  is  short  ! 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 
If  Ufe  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Sui!  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us  ! 
Now,  for  our  consciences, — the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 
Enter  another  Messenger. 

Men.  My  lord*  prepare  ;  the  king  comes  on 
apace.  [tale. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  be  cuts  me  from  my 
For  I  profess  not  talking  ;  only  this — 
^t  each  roan  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
^ow.-^Esperan^e  /—Percy !— and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace  ; 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[  The  trumpets  sound.     They  ewibracet 
and  exeunt. 


Scene  IW.-^Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions  and  Parties  fighting.    Alarum  to 

the  Battle.    Then  enter  Doup^las  and  Blunt, 

{who  is  accoutred  lihe  the  Kmg,)  muting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle 
thus  [seek 

Thou  crossest  me?  what  honour  dost  thou 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.     Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas  ; 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true.       [hath  bought 

Doug.    The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day 
Thy  likeness  ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him  :  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.    I  was   not   bom  a  yielder,   thou 
proud  Scot; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Ix>rd  Stafford's  death. 

[  Theyfi^ht,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 
Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.    O,  Douglas!   hadst  thou  fought  at 
Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triilimph'd  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All's  done,  alls  won  :  here  breath- 

Hot.  Where  ?  [less  lies  the  king. 

Doug.  Here.  [fuU  well : 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  I  no ;  I  knov^  this  face 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt  ; 
Semblably  funush'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Dottg.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it 
goes! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king? 

Hot,  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his 
coats.  [coats ; 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  wrill  kill  all  his 
rU  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 
Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

Pal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at 
London.  I  fear  the  shot  here ;  here's  no 
scoring,  but  upon  the  pate. — Soft  1  who  art 
thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt ! — there's  Honour  for 
you !  here's  no  vanity  1 — I  am  as  hot  as  molten 
lead,  and  as  heavy  too  :  God  keep  lead  out  of 
me  !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own 
bowels. — I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where 
they  are  peppered  :  there's  not  three  of  my 
hundred  and  fifty  left  alive  ;  and  they  are  for 
the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life. — But  who 
comes  here? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ? 
lend  me  thy  sword  : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng  d.   Pr'ythee.  lend 
me  thy  sword. 
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Fal.  O  Hal !  I  pr'ythee,  gi?e  me  leave  to 
breathe  a  while.— 1  urk  Gregory  never  did  such 
deeds  in  arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have 
paid  Percy,  I  have  made  him  sure.  [thee. 

P,  Hen.  He  is.  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay.   before  God,   Hal.  if  Percy  be 
alive,  thoQ  gett'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my 
,  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me  :  what,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay.  Hal ;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot ;  there's  that 
will  sack  a  city. 

[The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottU  of  sack, 

P.  Hem.  What !  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally 
now? 

[  Thrmos  it  at  him,  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him. 
If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so ;  if  he  do  not.  if 
I  come  in  his.  willingly,  let  him  make  a  car- 
bonado of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour 
as  Sir  Walter  hath  :  give  me  life :  which  if  I 
can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  \^£xit. 

Scene  l\. —Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.  Excursions.  Enter  King  Henry, 
Prince  Henry,  Prince  John,  and  West- 
moreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  [much. — 

Harry,  withdraw  thyself;   thou  bleed'st  too 

Lord  John  of  I^ncaster,  go  you  with  him 

P.  John.    Not  I,   my  lord,   unless  I  did 

bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up. 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

AT.  Hen.  I  wiU  do  so.— My  Lord  of  West 

Lead  him  to  his  tent.  [moreland. 

West.  Come,  my  loiti,  I'll  lead  you  to  your 

tent.  fyour  help : 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need 

And  God  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should 

drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres  1 
P.   John.  We  breathe  too  long  :— com*, 
cousin  Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies  ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 
{Exeunt  Prince  John  and  West- 
moreland. 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  decdv'd  me, 
Lancaster ; 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before.  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother.  John ; 
But  now.  I  do  respect  thee  a^  my  souL  [point, 
K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  \ExU, 

Alarums.    Enter  Douglas. 
Doug.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hy- 
dra's beads : 


I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those       [thou. 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them  : — ^wIuU  art 
That  coimterieit'st  the  person  of  a  king? 
K.  Hen.  The  king  himself ;  who,  Douglas 
grieves  at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.    I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field  : 
But.  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee  :  so,  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  ¥rin  thee. 

[  Th^  fight.     The  King  being  in  danger, 
re'ent$r  P.  Henry. 
P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or 
thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  i  the  spirits  [arms : 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford.  Blunt,  are  in  my 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 
[They  fight.     Douglas/Mf. 
Chceriy,  my  lord  :  how  fares  your  grace?— 
Sir  NichoUus  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton :  I'll  to  Clifton  straighL 

IC.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while : — 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thv  kxt  opinioo  ;      pife. 
And  show'd  thou  mak  st  some  tender  of  my 
In  this  fiur  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 
P.  Hen.  O  God,  they  did  me  too  much  in- 
jury. 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so.  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  ]roureod. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  workl. 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 
K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton :   fU  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Gawsey.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hotspur. 
HoL  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth, [my  name. 
P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny 
Hot.  My  name  is  Hairy  Percy. 
P.  Hen.                             Why,  then.  I  see 
A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name.         [Betcy. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not. 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  naore  : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  ones|:^bei«; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Hot.  Nor  shaU  it.  Harry ;  for  the  boor  is 
come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  ;  and  wookl  to  God. 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine  I 
A  Hen.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  pait  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 
Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

Enter  Falstafil 
Fal.   Well  sakl,  Hmll  to  it,  Hall-Nay. 
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you  shall  fiod  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell 
jrou. 

^^M/rr  Douglas ;  /u  fights  with  Falstaff,  who 

falls  dawn  as  if  he  were  dead^  and  exit 

Douglas.    Hotspur  is  wounded^  and /alls. 

Hot.  0,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my 

I  better  brook  the  toss  of  brittle  life,    [youth  ! 

Than  those  proud  tides  thou  bast  won  of  me ; 

They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than   thy 

sword  my  flesh  : —  [fool ; 

But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life,  time's 
Aod  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.    O,  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — no,  Percy*  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for—  [Dies, 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy :  fare  thee 

well,  great  heart  1  [shrunk ! 

in-weav'd   ambition,    how    much   art    thou 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
Bat  DOW.  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough  : — this  earth,  that  bears  thee 
Boors  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman,     [dead. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy. 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face ; 
I       Aod,  even  in  thy  behalf.  I'll  thank  myself 
I       For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
Bat  Dot  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph  !— 

[He  sees  Falstaff  ^m  the  ground. 
What,  oki  acquaintance!    could  hot  all  this 

flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell  I 
1  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man : 
0, 1  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity  ! 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  ftay. 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by  ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.    [Exit. 
Pal.  [Rising.]    Embowellcd !   if  thou  em- 
bowd  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  poMrder 
me,  and  eat  me  too.  to-morrow.     'Sbloodl 
'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.    Counter- 
feit?   I  lie.  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die.  is  to 
be  a  counterfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit 
of  a  nan.  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  :  but  to 
counterfeit  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth, 
is  to  be  no  counterfeit,   but  the  true  and 
pexiiect  image  of  life  indeed.    The  better  part 
of  vakMir  is  discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
part.  I  have  saved  my  life.    'Zounds !    I  am 
wbaid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be 
dead  :  bow.  if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and 
rise?  by  my  faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove 
the  'better  counterfeit.     Therefore  I'll  make 
him  sure ;  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  killed  him. 
Wbv  may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ?    Nothing 
coouttes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me  : 
thenHore,  litrah,  [stuMsng  kim^]  with  a  new 


wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 
[He  takes  Hotspur  on  his  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John ;  full  bravely 
Thy  maiden  swoid.  [hast  thou  flesh'd 

A  yohn.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  this  £at  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did  ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless. 
On  the  ground.  [and  bleeding 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy  [speak  ; 

That  plajrs  upon  our  eyesight?  -I  pr'ythee. 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain ;  I  am  not  a  double 
man :  but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff.  then  am  I 
a  Jack.  There  is  Percy  :  [  Throwing  the  body 
down.]  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honour. 
so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself. 
I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke.  I  can  assure 
you. 

P.  Hen.  Why.  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and 
saw  thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou?— Lord.  lord,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying  I — I  grant  you  I  was 
down,  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he :  but 
we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  be- 
lieved, so  ;  if  not,  let  them  that  should  reward 
valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads.  I'll 
take  it  upon  mv  death.  I  gave  him  this  wound 
in  the  thigh  :  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would 
deny  it.  'zounds,  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece 
of  my  sword. 

P.  John,  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er 
I  heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 
John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back  : 
For  mv  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace. 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  sounded. 

The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 

Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 

To  see  what  friends  are  Uving.  who  are  dead. 

[£xeunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward. 
He  that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I 
do  grow  great,  I'll  grow  less ;  for  I'll  purge, 
and  leave  sack,  and  Uve  cleanly,  as  a  noble- 
man should  do. 

[Exit,  bearing  off  the  body. 

Scene  V.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets   sound.     Enter  King  Henry. 
Prince  Henry,  Prince   John.  Westmore- 
land,  and  others^  with  Worcester  and 
Vernon,  prisoners 
K.  Hen,  Thus  overdid  rebellion  find  rebuke. 

Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  gmce. 

Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 

And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 

Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 

Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 

A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
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Had  been  alive  this  hour. 

If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 

Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence,    [me  to ; 

Wor,  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K,  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and 
Vernon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guardtd. 
How  goes  the  field  ?  [when  he  saw 

P.  Hen,  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas, 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear.— fied  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill.'  he  was  so  bruis'd, 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.    At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K,  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster, 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong :  [to  you 


Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds. 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 
P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high 
courtesy, 
Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately. 
K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide 
our  power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  yoiu*  dear- 
est speed,  [Scroop. 
To  meet  Northumberland,   and   the  prelate 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself,  and  you,   son  Harry,   will  towards 

Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day  : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done. 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [Exeunt. 
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King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Henry,  Prince  of  Walts;        ^ 
afterwards  K.  Henry  K,  I 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,       >  His  Sons. 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
Prince  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  J 
Earl  of  Warwick,  \ 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  (  nr^u.  ir:««v  ^w« 
Eari  of  Surrey.  >^/^  ^'""^  ^^'^' 

Gower,  Harcourt,  ) 

Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 


the  Kin^s  Bench. 
A  Gentleman,  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 
£larl  of  Northumberland, 
Scroop.  Archbishop  of  York 
Lord  Mowbray, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Bardolph. 
Sir  John  ColviUe, 


Travers  and  Morton,  Retainers  of  Xorthum- 
Sir  John  Falstaff.  [berland. 

His  Page. 
Bardolph. 
Pistol. 
Poins. 
Peto. 

ShaUow  and  Silence.  Country  Justices. 
Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow.        [calf.  Recrmili. 
Mouldy.  Shadow,  Wart.    Feeble,  and  Bali- 
Fang  and  Snare,  Sheriff's  Officers. 


Enemies  to 
M/King. 


Rumour. 

A  Porter.    A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  EpiUgue. 
Lady  Northumberland. 
Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly. 
Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords   and    Attendants;    Officers.   Soldiefs. 
I    Messenger,  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms.  6h. 
Scene, — England. 


INDUCTION. 
Warkworth.  Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 
Enter  Rumour,  painted  full  of  tongues. 
Rum.  Open  your  ears ;    for  which  of  you 
will  stop  [speaks? 

The  vent   of   hearing,  when    loud    Rumour 
I.  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  ; 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 


The  which  in  eveiy  language  I  proDOuncc, 
Stufldng  the  ears  of  men  with  finlse  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world  : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I. 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence? 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other 
grief,  [war.— 

Is  thought  with  child  by  this  stem  tyrasi 
And  no  such  matter.     Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
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Aod  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 

The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 

Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

.\moiig  my  household  ?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  ran  before  king  Harry's  victory ; 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury,  [troops. 

llath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  1 

To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

L'nder  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword  ; 

.\nd  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 

Between  the  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 

VVTicre  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  cnfty-sick  :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  kam'd  of  me  :  from  Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  iialse,  worse  than 


trae  wrongs. 


^Exit. 


ACT  1. 
Scene  I.— 7%/  Same. 
^i»/«-LordBaidolph  ;  VotXrx  above  the  gate. 
L.  Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here?  ho  !— 

Where  is  the  carl? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are? 
L  Bard.  Tell  thou  the  eari, 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.  His  Lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the 
occhard : 
Ptetse  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  be  himself  will  answer, 
L  Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

[Exit  Porter  a^ave. 
KmUr  Northumberland. 
North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph?  every 
minute  now 
SbottW  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild  :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
Aod  bears  down  all  before  him. 

L.  Bard.  Noble  eari, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
NortM.  Good,  an  God  will ! 
L  Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish  : 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death  ; 
•Aod.  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
ftwoe  Harry  slain  outright ;    and  both  the 
Bhmts  [John, 

KiDd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas ;  young  prince 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,   fled  the 
field;  [John, 

And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Su- 
U  prisoner  to  yoor  son  :  O.  such  a  day, 
^  fought,  so  foDow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 


Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

L.  Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that 
came  from  thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.   Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers, 
whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news.      [way  ; 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the 
And  he  is  fumish'd  with  no  certainties 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 
Enter  Travers. 

North.   Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings 
come  with  you  ?  [back 

Tra.  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  turn  d  me 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.    After  him  came  spurring  hard 
.\  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  ^leed, 
I'hat  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied 

horse. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury  : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that,  be  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armM  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head  ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha !— Again  ; 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ? 

L.  Bard.  My  k>rd,  I'll  tell  you  what ; 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I'll  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  the  gentleman,  that  rode 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  lo5s>?  [by  Travers, 

L.  Bard.  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on  ;  and,  upon  my  life. 
Spoke  at  a  venture.  ^Look,  here  comes  more 
news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title- 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  :  [leaf. 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperious 
Hath  left  a  witne&s'd  usurpation.  [flood 

Say.  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrews- 
bury? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  sucli  a  man.  so  faint,  so  spintless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
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And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was 

bum'd. 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  ton^e, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report  st  it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say. — ^Your  son  did  thus, 
and  thus  ;  [Douglas ; 

Your   brother,   thus;    so   fought   the  noble 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with— brother,  son.  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother, 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, —  [yet ; 

North.  Why,  he  is  de^d.— 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.  Yet  speak. 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies,  [Morton  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor,  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gain- 
said : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye :  [dead. — 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so ;  [sin, 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death': 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead  ; 
Not  he.  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell. 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departed  friend. 

L.  Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son 
is  dead. 

Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen  ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out- 
breath' d, 
To  Harry  Monmouth  ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth,   [down 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp.) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops ; 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Tumd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead  : 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed. 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss,  [fear, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble 

Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Scot. 
The  bloody  £>ouglas,  whose  welUlabouring 

swoid 
Had  three  times  slain  th'  appearanceof  the  king. 


Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  badks ;  and  in  hU 

flight. 

Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  king  hath  won ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  encounter  you.  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  WestnK>rekmd.    Thb  is  the  news  at  fiill 
N^rth.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 

mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic  ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me 

sick.  [well : 

Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  stringless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms :  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'd  with 

grief,  [nice  crutch ! 

Are  thrice  themselves.   Hence,  therefore,  thou 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly 

quoif ! 

Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  bead. 
Which  princes,  flesh 'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron  ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare 

bring. 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  f  now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  !  let  order  die  I 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  contention  m  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cam 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  hean  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  tlie  dead ! 
Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong. 

my  lord.  [from  your  honour. 

L.  Bard.   Sweet  carl,  divorce  not  wisdom 
Mor.  The  Uves  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o  er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 

said, — 
Let  us  make  head.    It  was  your  presunnise. 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er ; 
You  were  advis'd  his  flesh  was  capable   [spirit 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger 

rang'd : 

Yet  did  you  say,— Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stitf-bom  action :  what  hath,  then,  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 
L.  Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engagM  to  this 

loss,  (seas. 

Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  ; 
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And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Cbok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear  d  ; 
And  since  we  are  o'ersct,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 
Mor,  Tis  more  than  time :  and,  my  most 

noble  lord, 
I  heir  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up, 
With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man, 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corse, 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men.  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and 

souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  bishop 
Toms  insurrection  to  religion  : 
Sappos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  folk>w'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret 

stores; 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause . 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 
Ga^ng  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke  ; 
And  more,  and  less,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 
North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak 

truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me  ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge  : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with 

speed ; 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II.— London.    A  Street. 

£s/^  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  bearing 

his  sword  and  buchUr. 

Fat.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor 
to  my  water? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a 
good  healthy  water;  but,  for  the  party  that 
oved  it.  he  might  have  more  diseases  than  he 
knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at 
ne:  the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded 
day,  man.  is  not  able  to  invent  anyt^iing  that 
taxis  to  laughter,  more  than  1  invent,  or  is 
»*ented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself, 
hot  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do 
iy  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath 
o'trwbclmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the 
pnaoe  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other 
»«Mon  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then,  I  have  no 
jvlgment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou 
W  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap.  than  to  wait 
^  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with  an 
*gite  till  now :  but  I  will  set  you  neither  in 
cold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send 


you  hack  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel, — 
the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose 
chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a 
beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he 
shall  get  one  on  his  cheek  ;  and  yet  he  will  not 
stick  to  say.  his  face  is  a  face-royal :  God  may 
finish  it  v.'hen  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss 
yet :  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a 
barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and 
yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man 
ever  since  his  father  was  a  t>achelor.  He  may 
keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of 
mine,  I  can  assure  him. — What  said  master 
Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak, 
and  my  slops  ? 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph  :  he  would  not 
take  his  bond  and  yours ;  he  liked  not  the 
security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned,  like  the  glutton  ! 
may  his  tongue  be  hotter ! — A  whoreson  Achil- 
ophel !  a  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave !  to  bear 
a  gentleman  in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon 
security  I — The  whoreson  smooth-pates  do  now 
wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of 
keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough 
with  them  in  honest  taking  up,  then  they  must 
stand  upon  security.  I  had  as  lief  they  would 
put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it 
with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have  sent 
me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a 
true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security  ;  for  he  hath  the  horn 
of  abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife 
shines  through  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 
though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to  light  him. 
—Where's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy 
me  a  horse  in  Smithfield  :  an  I  could  get  me 
but  a  wife    in  the  stews,   I  were  manned, 
horsed,  and  wived. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  Attendant. 

Page,  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that 
committed  the  prince  for  striking  him  about 
Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there? 

Atten.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Ch.  Just,  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord  :  but  he  hath  since  done 
food  service  at  Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear, 
is  now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  lord 
John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.    What,  to  York?  Call  him  back 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff  I  [again. 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  1  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master 
is  deaf. 

Ch.  Jus.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of 
anything  good.  Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  ; 
I  must  sp«ak  with  him. 
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Aiten.  Sir  John,— 

Fal,  What  I  a  young  knave,  and  begging ! 
Is  there  not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ? 
doth  not  the  king  lack  subjects?  do  not  the 
rebels  need  soldiers?  Though  it  he  a  shame 
to  be  on  any  side  but  one.  it  is  worse  shame 
to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side«  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how 
to  make  it. 
A  Hen.  You  mistake  me.  sir. 
Fal.  Why,  sir.  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  setting  n^  knighthood  and  my  soldier- 
ship aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat,  if  I  had 
said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir.  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you 
say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  gett'st 
any  leave  of  me.  luing  rae ;  if  thou  takest  leave, 
thou  wert  better  be  hanged.  You  himt-counter. 
hence !  avaunt  I 
Atten,  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 
Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstalf,  a  word  with  you 
Fal.  My  good  lord  I  God  give  your  lord- 
ship good  time  of  dav.  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
lordship  abroad :  I  heard  say,  your  lordship 
was  sick :  I  hope,  vour  lordship  goes  abroad 
by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean 
past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age 
m  you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time  ;  and 
I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have 
a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just,  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before 
your  expedidon  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  Ant  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his 
majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales. 

Ch,  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty  :  you 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just,  Well,  heaven  mend  him ! — I  pray 
you,  let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind 
of  lethargy,  an't  please  your  lordship  ;  a  kind 
of  sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as 
it  is. 

Fal,  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief, 
from  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  :  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen :  it 
is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just,  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the 
disease  ;  for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 


so  patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the 
potion  of  imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of 
poverty  ;  but  how  I  should  be  your  patient  to 
follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make 
some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple 
itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you.  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak 
with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  mv  learned 
counsel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did 
not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is.  Sir  John,  yoo 
live  in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot 
live  in  less. 

Ch.  Just,  Your  means  are  very  slender,  aod 
your  waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise  ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch,  Just,  You  have  misled  the  youthful 
prince. 

Fal,  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I 
am  the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  be  my 
dog. 

Ch.  Just.  WeU.  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  ne>»- 
healed  wound  :  your  day's  service  at  Shrews- 
buiy  hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's  ex- 
ploit on  Qadshill :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet 
dme  for  your  quiet  o'erposdng  that  action. 
Fal.  My  lord, — 

Ch.  Just,  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so : 
wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smeH 
a  fox. 

Ch,  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the 
better  part  burnt  out. 

Fal,  A  wassail  candle,  my  lord  ;  all  talkm* : 
if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  appro%'e 
the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your 
face  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 
Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gn^y. 
Ch.  Just,  You  follow  the  young  prince  up 
and  down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  your  ill  angel  is 
light  ;  but  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  roe,  will 
take  me  without  weighing  :  and  yet.  in  some 
respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go, — I  cannot  tell. 
Virtue  isof  so  little  regard  in  these  costermonger 
times,  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear-heni: 
pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his 
quick  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings  :  all  the 
other  gifts  appcrtinent  to  man,  as  the  malice 
of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not  worth  a 
gooseberry.     You.  that  are  old,  conskier  not 


Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather, '  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young ;  you  mca- 
an't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listen-  sure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness 
ing.  the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  of  your  galls  :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
troubled  withal.  '  of  our  youth.  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just,  To  ptmish  you  by  the  heels,  would  |  Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears  :  and  I  care  the  scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old 
not  if  I  do  become  your  physician.  |  with  all  the  characters  of  age*?    Have  you  not 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  diy  hand  ?  a  yellow  cheek  ?  a 
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white  beard  ?  a  decreasing  leg  ?  an  increasing 
belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  your  wind 
short  ?  your  chin  double  ?  your  wit  single  ?  and 
eieiy  part  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity? 
tnd  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fie,  ne, 
fie,  Sir  John  I 

Pal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
dock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and 
something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice.  I 
hive  k>st  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of  an- 
thems. To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will 
Dot :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment 
and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me 
the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o' 
the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  vou,  he  gave  it 
like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a  sen- 
sible lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it ;  and 
the  young  lion  repents  ;  marry,  not  in  ashes  and 
sickdoth,  but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

C*.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a 
better  companion ! 

Pal,  God  send  the  companion  a  better 
prince  !     I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you 
aod  pnnce  Harry  :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with 
lord  John  of  Lancaster  against  the  archbishop, 
and  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 

PaL  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for 
it.  But  look  you.  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my 
lady  Peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not 
in  a  hot  day  ;  for.  by  the  Lord.  I  take  but  two 
shins  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat 
extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  I 
boodish  anything  but  my  botde,  I  would  I 
might  never  spit  white  again.  There  is  not  a 
dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I 
am  thrust  upon  it  :  well,  I  cannot  last  ever : 
but  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English 
nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it 
too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I  am  an 
old  man.  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would 
to  God,  my  name  >vere  not  so  terrible  to  the 
enemy  as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to 
death  with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing 
vith  peipetual  motion. 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest;  and 
God  biess  your  exp«lition. 

Pal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ck.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny  ;  you 
are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you 
well :  commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmore- 
land.     \Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Pal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man 
beetle.  A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and 
ooTctoosness  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and 
lechery :  but  the  gout  galls  the  one.  and  the 
pox  pinches  the  other;  and  so  both  the  degrees 
prevent  my  curses.— Boy  ! 

Paftt.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Pa{^e.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

F%1.  I  am  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 


sumption of  the  purse  :  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out.  but  the  disease  is  incurable. 
Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ; 
this  to  the  prince ;  this  to  the  earl  of  West-* 
moreland  ;  and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula, 
whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I 
perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my  chin. 
About  it:  you  know  where  to  find  me.  {^ExU 
Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout  !  or,  a  gout  of  this 
pox  I  for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue 
with  my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter  if  I  do 
halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my 
pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A 
good  wit  will  make  use  of  anything :  I  will 
turn  diseases  to  commodity.  \^Exit. 

Scene  III.— York.     A  Room  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace, 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Hastings, 
Mowbray,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and 
known  our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  : 
And  first,  lord  Marshal,  what  say  you  to  it? 

Mawb.  I    well  allow  the  occasion  of  our 
arms : 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied.       [selves 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  our- 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the 
file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

L,  Bard,  The  question,  then,   lord  Hast- 
ings, standeth  thus ; 
Whether  our  present  five-and-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hcut.  With  him,  we  may. 

L,  Bard,  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point: 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
Mv  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far. 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand  ; 
For.  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  incertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for, 
indeed. 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

L.  Bard.  It  was.  my  lord  ;  who  lin'd  him- 
self with  hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  powei 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts: 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction,     [hurt. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did 
To  lay  down  likebhoods.  and  forms  of  hope. 

L.  Bard.  Yes.  if  this  present  quality  of  war. 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot, 
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Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.    ■\Vhen  we  mean 

to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or.  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up.)  should  we  sur\-ey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undei^o, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  :  or  else, 
We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures, 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men  : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond   his   power  to   build  it ;  who.   half 

through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 
Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of 
fair  birth) 

Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  pos- 

The  utmost  man  of  expectation  ;  [sess'd 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 

Even  as  we  ase,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

L.  Bard.  What  I  is  the.  king  but  five-and- 

twenty  thousand  ?  [Bardolph. 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord 

For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 

Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the 

French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us :  so  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided  ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 
Arch.  That    he    should  draw  his  several 
strengths  together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so,     [Wekh 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 
L.  Bard.  Who,  is  it  Uke,  should  lead  his 

forces  hither  ? 
Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  West- 
moreland ;  [Monmouth  ; 
Against    the    Welsh,    himself,    and    Harry 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on. 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice  ; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited  : 
A  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applause 


Didst  thou  beat  heavfcn  with  blessing  Boling- 

broke. 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be ! 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ; 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these 
times?  [die, 

.They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him 
Are  now  become  enamour' d  on  his  grave  : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sigh- 
ing on. 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "  O  earth,  yield  us  thiat  lung  again. 
And  take  thou  this  I"    O,  thoughts  of  men 
accurst  1  [worst. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  presoit, 
Mcfwb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numtiers,  and 

set  on? 
Hast.  We  are  time's   subjects,    and   time 
bids  be  gone.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess ;  Fang,  and  his  Boy,  with  her; 

and  Snacm  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the 

Fang.  It  is  entered.  [action? 

Host.  Where's  your  yeoman  ?  Is  it  a  lusty 
yeoman  ?  will  he  stand  to't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  Lord,  ay  I  good  ntaster  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  FalsUff. 

Host.  Yea.  good  master  Snare  ;  I  have  en- 
tered him  and  alL 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our 
lives,  for  he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him  ;  be 
stabbed  me  in  mine  own  house,  aiKi  that  most 
beastly  :  in  good  faith,  he  cares  not  wliat  mis- 
chief he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out  :  he  will 
foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  ndther  man, 
woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not 
for  his  thrust.  [elbow. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither:    I'U  be  at  yonr 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  onoe  ;  an  he  come 
but  within  my  vice, — 

Host.  I  am  undone  bv  his  going  ;  I  warrant 
you,  he's  an  infinite  thing  upon  my  score  : — 
good  master  Fang,  hold  mm  sure; — good  mas- 
ter Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  He  comes  con- 
tinually to  Pie-comer,  (saving  your  manhood,) 
to  buy  a  saddle  ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to 
the  Lubbar's  head,  in  Lurobert  street,  to  roas- 
ter Smooth's  the  silkman  :  I  pray  ye,  since  my 
exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so  openly  kno^ftn 
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to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his 
answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a 
poor  lone  woman  to  bear  :  and  I  have  borne, 
and  borne,  and  borne  ;  and  have  been  fubbed 
off.  and  fubbed  off.  and  fubbed  off,  from  this 
day  to  that  day.  that  It  is  a  shame  to  be 
thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in  such 
dealing  ;  unless  a  woman  should  be  made  an 
ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  eveiy  knave's  wrong. 
\EnStr  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Page,  amd  Bardolph.] 
Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey- 
nose  knave.  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your 
offices,  do  your  offices,  master  Fang  and  mas- 
ter Snare  ;  do  me,  do  me.  do  me  your  offices. 

Fal,  How  now  ?  whose' s  mare's  dead  ? 
vhat's  the  matter? 

Fanf^.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit 
of  mistress  Quickly. 

FaL  AwAy,  varlets  I— Draw,  Bardolph  :  cut 
roe  off  the  villain's  head  ;  throw  the  quean  in 
the  channeL 

/fasi.  Throw  roe  in  the  channel !  I'll  throw 
thee  in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou? 
thou  bastardly  rogue  I— Murder,  murder  I  O, 
thott  honey-suckle  villain  I  wilt  thou  kill  God's 
officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O,  thou  honey-seed 
rogne !  thou  art  a  honey-seed,  a  man-queller, 
ai^  a  womau-queller. 

Fa/,  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang^.  A  rescue  1  a  rescue  ! 

/ios£.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two  I 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou? 
do,  do,  thou  rogue !  do.  thou  hemp-seed  ! 

Fal.  Away,  yon  scullion  !  you  rampallion  ! 
you  fustihurian  (    I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 
Enter  ih€  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended, 

CJLjuit.  What  is  the  matter?  keep  the 
peace  here,  ho  I 

Host.  Good  my  k>rd,  be  good  to  me  I  I  be- 
seech you.  stand  to  roe  1 

Ck,  Jnst.  How  now.  Sir  John  !  what,  are 

you  brawling  here  ?  [business  ? 

Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and 

You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to 

Yqrk.—  [upon  him  ? 

Stand  from  him,  fellow:   wherefore  hang'st 

Host,  O,  my  most  worshipful  k>rd,  an't 
please  your  grace.  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  East- 
cheap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ck.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it 
is  for  all,  aU  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out 
of  house  and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  sub- 
stance into  that  fat  belly  of  his  : — but  I  will 
have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  will  ride  thee 
o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

FaL  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare, 
if  I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ck.  Just.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  ?  Fie  ! 
vhat  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this 
tempest  of  exclamation  ?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor  wklow  to  so  rough 
a  oonneto  come  by  her  own  ? 

FaL  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 


Host.  Many,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself,  and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear 
to  me  upon  a  paroel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  asea>- 
coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week, 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
\  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy 
!  wound,  to  marry  me.  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not 
goodwife  Keecb,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly?  coming  in 
to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she 
had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou 
didst  desire  to  eat  some;  whereby  I  told  thee, 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  I  And  didst 
thou  not,  when  the  was  gone  down-stairs, 
desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with 
such  poor  people  ;  saying,  that  ere  long  they 
should  call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not 
kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings? 
I  pnt  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  :  deny  it,  if 
thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and 
she  says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her 
eldest  son  is  like  ynu  :  she  hath  been  in  good 
case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted 
her.  Bat  for  these  foolish  officers.  I  beseech 
you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ck,  Just.  Sir  John.  Sir  John,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching 
the  true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  con- 
fident brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come 
with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from 
you,  can  thrust  roe  from  a  level  consideration  : 
you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon 
the  easy  yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and 
made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and 
person. 

Host.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just,  Pr'ythee,  peace.  Pay  her  the 
debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you 
have  done  with  her :  the  one  you  may  do  with 
sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current  re- 
pentance. 

Fal.  My  lord.  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  bc^ness, 
impudent  sauciness:  if  a  man  will  make 
court'sy,  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No, 
my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I  will 
not  be  your  suitor :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire 
deliverance  from  these  officers,  being  upon 
hasty  employment  in  the  king's  affiurs. 

Ch,  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  re- 
putation, and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fal,  Come  hither,  hostess. 

[  Taking  ktr  asidi. 
Enter  Gowen 

Ck.  Just,  Now,  master  Gower,— what  news? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince 
of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
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Fa  I.  As  I  am  a  gentleman. — 

Host,  Nay,  you  said  so  before,  [words  of  it. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  :  come,  no  more 

Host,  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on.  I 
must  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the 
tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers. 

FaL  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking : 
and  for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
■ihe  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunt- 
ing in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these 
bed-hangings,  and  tliese  fly-bitten  tapestries. 
Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an 
it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  bet- 
ter wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  fiEice, 
and  draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not 
be  in  this  humour  with  me ;  dost  not  know 
me?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on 
to  this. 

Host,  Pray  thee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but 
twenty  nobles :  i'  faith,  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my 
plate,  in  good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  I'll  make  other  shift : 
you'U  be  a  fool  still. 

Host,  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn 
my  gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  supper. 
You'U  pay  me  all  together  ? 

FaL  Will  1  live?— rr<»  Bardolph.J  Go, 
with  her,  with  her ;  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet 
you  at  supper  ? 

Fal,  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 
\ExeuHt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers,  and  Boy, 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal,  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ck,  Just,  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gcw.  At  Basingstoke,  mv  loM. 

Fal,  I  hope,  my  lord,  all  s  well :  what  is  the 
news,  mv  lord  ? 

Ch,  Just,  Come  all  his  forces  back  ?  [horse, 

Gow.  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  Archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  pre- 
sently :  come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master 
Gower.  Fal.  My  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with 
mc  to  dinner? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here, 
— I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sirjohn,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go. 

FaL  Will  you  sup  with  roe.  Master  Gower? 

Ch.  JusL  What  foolish  roaster  taught  you 
these  manners.  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Gower.  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is 
the  right  fencing  grace,  my  lord  ;  tap  for  tap, 
and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  JusL  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee! 
thou  art  a  great  fooU  [Exatnt. 


Scene  IL— London.    Another  Strut, 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen,  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought, 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so 
high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me ;  though  it  dis- 
colours the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to 
acknowledge  it.  Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in 
me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins,  Whv.  a  prince  should  not  be  so 
loosely  studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  com- 
position. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  no- 
member  the  poor  creature,  small  beer.  But, 
indeed,  these  humble  considerations  make  roe 
out  of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a  dis- 
grace is  it  to  mc,  to  remember  thy  name  ?  or 
to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note 
how  many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast. 
viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach- 
colour'd  ones?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy 
shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other 
for  use?— but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of 
linen  with  thee,  when  thou  kc^pest  not  racket 
there ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while ; 
because  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made 
a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  Holland  :  and  God  knows, 
whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  niins  of  thy 
linen,  shall  merit  his  kingdom :  but  the  mid- 
wives  say,  the  children  are  not  in  fault ;  where- 
upon the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are 
mightily  strengthened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  ha%-e 
laboured  so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly! 
Tell  roe,  how  many  good  young  princes  would 
do  so,  their  fathers  being  so  sick  as  yours  at 
this  time  is? 

P,  Hen,  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing.  Poins? 

Poins.  Yes,  faith  ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent 
good  thing. 

P.  Hen,  It  shall  serN-e  among  wits  of  no 
higher  breeding  than  thine. 

Poins,  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Many,  I  tell  thee ;  it  is  not  meet 
that  I  should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick  : 
albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pkases 
mc,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.)  1 
could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  roc  as 
far  in  the  devil's  book,  as  thou  and  FalstafC 
for  obduracy  and  persistency  :  let  the  end  try 
the  man.  But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds 
inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  sick  :  and  keep- 
ing such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  liath  ui 
reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentatioiLof  sonow . 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P,  Hen,  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  of^  if 
I  should  weep  ? 
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Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely 
hypocrite. 

P,  Hen.  It  would  be  every  m^^n's  thought ; 
and  thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every 
man  thinks :  never  a  nuin's  thought  in  the 
world  keeps  the  road-\vay  better  than  thine  : 
every  nian  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed. 
And  what  acdtes  your  most  worshipful  thought 
to  think  so  ? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so 
lewd,  and  so  much  engrafied  to  Falstafif. 

P.  Htn.  And  to  thee. 

Poim.  By  this  light.  I  am  well  spoken  of; 
I  can  hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst 
that  they  can  say  of  me  is.  that  I  am  a  second 
brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow  of  my 
hands;  and  those  two  things.  I  confess.  I 
cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bar- 
dobh. 

A  Htn,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  FalstafT: 
be  had  him  from  me  Christian  ;  and  look,  if 
the  fiit  villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 
Enttr  Bardolph  and  Page. 

B€ri.  God  save  your  grace ! 

P.  Htn.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  [To  tht  Page  ]  Come,  you  virtuous 
a«.  you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ? 
wherefore  blush  you  now  ?  What  a  maidenly 
nan  at  arms  are  you  become?  Is  it  such  a 
Blatter  to  get  a  pottlepot's  maidenhead  ? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now.  my  lord, 
tfaroogh  a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no 
part  of  his  face  from  the  window  :  at  last,  I 
spied  his  eyes  ;  and  methought  he  had  made 
two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Htn.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit, 
away  I 

/^fr.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream, 
away! 

P.  Htn.  Instruct  us,  boy ;  what  dream,  bov? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord.  Althea  dreamed  she 
*is  deliTered  oif  a  firebrand  ;  and  therefore  1 
caU  him  her  dream. 

P.  Htn.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpret- 
ation :— there  it  is,  boy.       [Gives  him  monty. 

Pnns.  O.  that  this  good  blossom  could  be 
kept  from  cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence 
to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  lianged 
laoog  you,  tlie  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Htn.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bar- 
dolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your 
Peace's  coming  to  town :  there's  a  letter  for 
joo. 

Ptins.  Delivefed  with  good  respect.  And 
l^ov  doth  the  martlemas,  your  master  ? 

Bard,  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

P^ins.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a 
ptipidan :  but  that  moves  not  him :  though 
tbat  be  skk.  it  dies  not. 

P.  Htn,  1  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  Cuniliar 


with  me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place  ; 
for  look  you  how  he  writes. 

Poins.  [Rtads.]  "John  Falstaff,  knight,"— 
every  man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has 
occasion  to  name  himself :  even  like  those  that 
are  akin  to  the  king  ;  for  they  never  prick  their 
finger,  but  they  sav,  "There  is  some  of  tlie 
king's  blood  ^ilt. '  "How  comes  that?" 
says  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive. 
The  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap, 
"  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  to  the  letter  :— 

Poins.  [Reads. ^  ''Sir  John  Falstaff, k night, 
to  the  son  of  the  ktng,  nearest  his  father,  Harry 
Prince  of  Wales,  greeting." — Wliy,  this  is  a 
certificate.  P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

Poins.  [Reads. "^  "/  will  imitate  the  hon- 
ourable Romans  in  brevity : " — sure  he  means 
brevity  in  breath,  short-winded. — "  /  commend 
me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  I  leave  thee. 
Bt  not  too  familiar  with  Pains  ;  for  ht  mis- 
uses thy  favour  so  much,  that  he  swears  thou 
art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle 
times  as  thou  mayest ;  and  so,  farewell. 

"  Thint,  by  yea  and  no,  {which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  him,) 

JACK  Falstaff,  with  my  familiars: 
OHN,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe." 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and 
make  him  eat  it. 

/».  Htn,  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of 
his  words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned? 
must  I  marry  your  sister  ? 

Poins.  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  for- 
tune !  but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Htn.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with 
the  time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the 
clouds,  and  mock  us.  Is  your  master  here  in 
London  ?  Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P,  Htn.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar 
feed  in  the  old  frank  ? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord ;  in  East- 

P.  Htn.  What  company  ?  [cheap. 

Page.  £phesians,mylord:  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Htn.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Pagt.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress 
Quickly,  and  mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Htn.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Pagt.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a 
kinswoman  of  my  master's. 

P.  Htn.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  bull.  Shall  we  steal  upon 
them,  Ned,  at  supper  ?  [follow  you. 

Poins.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;   I'll 

P.  Htn.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph. 
—no  word  to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come 
to  town  ;  there  s  for  your  silence.  [Givts  money. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen,  Fare  ye  well :  go.  [Exeunt  Bar- 
dolph and  Page.l— This  Doll  Tear-sliect 
sliould  be  some  road.  t 
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Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the 
way  between  Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not 
ourselves  be  seen? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins  and 
aprons,  and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as 
drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy 
descension  !  it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince 
to  a  prentice?  a  low  transformation !  that  shall 
be  mine  ;  for  in  everything  the  purpose  must 
weigh  with  the  folly.     Follow  me,  Ned. 

{Exeunt 

Scene  m.—Warkworth.   Be/ore  the  Castle. 
Enter  Northumberland.    Lady  Northumber- 
land, and  Lady  Percy. 
North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle 

daughter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 
Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no 

more: 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 
North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at 

pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Lady  P.  O,  yet  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to 

these  wars !  [word. 

The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart*s*dear 

Harry,  [father 

Tlirew  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home? 
There  were  two  honours  lost ;  yours,  and  your 

son's. 
For  yours,— may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it  I 
For  his,— it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven  ;  and,  by  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivaUy  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts :  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves: 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practisd  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ;    [blemish. 
For  those  that  couU  speak  low,  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him  :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashion d  others.    And  him,— O  won- 
drous him  I 
O  miracle  of  men !— him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abuie  a  fiekl,         [name 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspurs 
Did  seem  defensible :— so  you  left  liiro. 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 


To  hold  your  honotir  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him  !  let  them  alone : 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Hany  had  but  half  their  num- 
bers. 

To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Morunouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter,  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  arrnM  coromonf, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  tittle  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  rantage  of 
the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our 

loves. 
First  let  them  try  themselves.  So  dkl  your  son; 
He  was  so  suffer'd  ;  so  came  I  a  widow  ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  witli  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as]high  as  heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  nic.    *Tte 
with  my  mind, 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  onto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neitlier  way: 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back.— 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland  :  there  am  I , 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

[fjCMMt/. 

Scene  IV.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern,  in  Eastches^ 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

z  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  broiight 
there?  apple-Johns?  thou  know'st  Sir  John 
cannot  endure  an  apple-John. 

a  Draw.  Mass,  thou  say'st  true.  The  prinee 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him.  And 
told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns ;  and, 
putting  off  his  hat,  said,  "  /  wii/  now  take  my 
leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old  wiikerid 
knights"  It  angered  him  to  the  heart,  but  he 
hath  forgot  that 

z  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them 
down :  and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's 
noise ;  mistress  Tear-sheet  would  fain  bear 
some  music.  Despatch : — the  room  where  they 
supped  is  too  hot ;  the/U  oome  in  straighc 

a  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince  and 
master  Poins  anon ;  and  they  wfll  put  on  two 
of  our  jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  nuc^ 
not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

z  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  okl  mis  : 
it  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

a  Draw.  I'll  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.      \ 

n        T  ^^^^ 
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Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host,  r  faith,  sweetheart,  methmks  now, 
you  aie  in  an  excellent  good  temperality  :  your 
pulsidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would 
desire  ;  and  your  colour.  I  warrant  you,  is  as 
red  as  any  rose  :  but.  i'  faith,  you  have  drunk 
too  much  canaries  ;  and  that's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  fierfumes  the  blood  ere 
ooe  can  say, — What's  this  ?  How  do  you  now  ? 

Dol.  Better  than  I  was  : — ^hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said  ;  a  good  heart's 
worth  gokL— Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 
Enter  Falstaff. 

Pal.  \Singtng,'\  "  When  Arthur  first  in 
««r/"— Empty  the  jorden.— [£jr/7  i  Drawer.] 
-^Singing.^  **  Andwas  a  worthy  king."  How 
now,  mistress  Doll  I 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in 
a  calm,  they  are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  com- 
fort you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them  !  gluttony  and  diseases 
make  them  ;  I  make  them  not. 

Pal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony, 
you  help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll  :  we  catch 
of  you,  Doll,  we  catch  of  you  ;  grant  that,  my 
poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

Dol.  Ay,  marry,— our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Pal.  "Your  brooches,  pearls^  and  cnioches;" 
—for  to  serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off, 
yoa  know :  to  come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike 
ucnt  bravely,  and  to  surgery  bravely  ;  to  ven- 
tore  upon  the  charged  chambers  bravely, — 

Dot.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
younelfl 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  ; 
you  two  never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  dis- 
cord :  you  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheu- 
iDaiic  as  two  dry  toasts  :  you  cannot  one  bear 
with  another's  confirmities.  What  the  good 
J^ar !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you  : 
you  are  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the 
«apticr  vessel. 

l>ol  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a 
W^Aill  hogshead?  there's  a  whole  merchant's 
venture  of  ^urdeaux  stuff  in  him  ;  you  have 
not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold.— 
Come,  m  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack  :  thou  art 
foing  to  the  wars  ;  and  whether  I  shall  ever 
*ee  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 
Rt-tnter  z  Drawer. 

X  Drme.  Sir,  ancient  Pistol's  below,  and 
vookl  speak  with  you. 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal  I  let  him 
pot  come  hither  :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue 
"England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here  : 
"°:  ^  wy  faith  ;  I  must  live  amongst  my 
''^S^bours ;  I'll  no  swaggerers :  I  am  in  good 
*ffl»e  and  fame  with  the  very  best :— shut  the 
"Oi>r  ;--<here  comes  00  swaggerers  here :  I  have 


not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering 
now  : — shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Most.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John  : 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  TiUy-faliy,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me  : 
your  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors. 
I  was  before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the 
other  day  ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me, — it  was  no 
longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last, — **  Neigh- 
bour Quickly"  says  he  ; — master  Dumb,  our 
minister,  was  by  then; — "  Neighbour  Quickly," 
says  he,  '*  receive  those  that  are  civil;  Jbr," 
saith  he,  "you  are  in  an  ill  name  ;  " — now,  he 
said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ;  "for,"  says  he, 
"you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well  thought 
on  ;  therefore  tcUke  heedwhat  guests  you  receive  : 
receive, "  says  he,  "no swaggering compan ions. ' ' 
— Tliere  comes  none  here  : — ^you  would  bless 
you  to  hear  what  he  said  : — ^no,  I'll  no  swag- 
gerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame 
cheater,  i'  foith  ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently 
as  a  puppy  greyhound :  he  will  not  swagger 
with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  bade  in 
any  show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater  :  but  I 
do  not  love  swaggering  ;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the 
worse,  when  one  says — swagger:  feel,  masters, 
how  I  shake  ;  look  vou,  I  warrant  you. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I.  an 
'twere  an  aspen  leaf :  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 
Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Fist.  God  save  you,  Sirjohn  I 

Fal,  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol, 
I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack  :  do  you  dis- 
charge upon  mine  hostess. 

Fist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John, 
with  two  bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no 
bullets ;  I'll  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me 
good,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I.     [charge  you. 

Fist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy  ;  I  will 

Dol.  Change  me  I  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  com- 
panion. Wliat  I  you  poor,  base,  rascally, 
cheating,  lack- linen  mate  I  Away,  you  mouldy 
rogue,  away  !     I  am  meat  for  your  master. 

Fist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy 
bung,  away !  By  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my 
knife  in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the 
saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away  I  you  bottle-ale 
rascal  1  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! — 
Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir?— What,  with  two 
points  on  your  shoulder  ?  much  I 

Fist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have 
you  go  off  here :  discharge  yourself  of  our 
company.  Pistol 
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Hoit.  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here, 
sweet  captain. 

DoL  Captain !  thou  abominable  damned 
cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
captain  ?  An  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they 
would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their 
names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned  them. 
You  a  captain  !  you  slave,  for  what  ?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — 
He  a  captain  !  Hang  him,  rogue !  He  lives 
upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes  and  dried  cakes. 
A  captain  !  these  villains  will  make  the  word 
captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  ;  which 
was  an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill- 
sorted  :  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  %o  down,  good  ancient. 

FaL  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I ;  I  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Barr 
dolph. — I  could  tear  her : — III  be  revenged  on 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down.  [her. 

Pist.  I'll  see  her  damned  first :— to  Pluto's 
damned  lake,  by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal 
deep,  with  E^bus  and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold 
hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down,  down,  dogs ! 
downfaitors!    Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  Good  captain  Pecsel,  be  quiet ;  it  is 
very  late,  i'  faith :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggra- 
vate your  choler. 

Pist.  These   be   good   humours,    indeed ! 
Shall  pack-horses, 
And  hollow-pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Csesars.  and  with  Cannibals, 
And  Trojan  Greeks?  nay,  rather  damn  them 
King  Cerberus ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar,  [with 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ?  [bitter  words. 

Host,  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow 
to  a  brawl  anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  Uke  dogs  I  give  crowns  like 
pins !    Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  On  mv  word,  captain,  there's  none 
such  here.  What  the  good-year  I  Do  you 
think  I  would  deny  her?  for  God's  sake  be 
quiet.  [olis. 

Pist.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calip- 
Come,  give's  some  sack.  [Unta.— 

Si  fortuna  me  tormenia,  il  sperato  me  con- 
Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire  I 
Give  me  some  sack  ;  and.  sweetheart,  lie  thou 
there.  {Laying  dawn  his  siwnrd. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  et  ceteras 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet.        [nothing? 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What  I 
we  have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

Dot.  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down 
stairs :  I  cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist.  Thrust  him  down  stairs  I  know  we 
not  Galloway  nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph.  like  a 
shove-groat  shilling :  nay,  an  he  do  nothing 
but  .sprak  nothing,  he  shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist,  What  I  shall  we  liave  incision?  shall 


we  imbrue  i — \Snatching  ttp  his  sword. 
Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  dole- 
ful days  t  [wounds 
Why   then,    let    grievous,    ghastly,    gaping 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  I    Come,  Atropos,  I 

Host.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  I       [say ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dot.  I  pray  thee,  Jack.  I  pray  thee,  do  not 

FaL  Get  you  down-stairs.  [draw. 

[Drawings  and  driving  at  Pistol. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult  I  I'll  for- 
swear keeping  house,  afore  I'll  be  in  these 
tirrits  and  frights.  So;  murder.  I  warrant 
now.—Alas,  alas  I  put  up  your  naked  wea- 
pons ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

\^Exeunt  Bardolph  and  Pistol. 

DoL  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal 
is  gone.  Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  vil- 
lain, you ! 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin?  mc- 
thought  he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 
Re-^nter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors? 

Bard.  Yes.  sir,  the  rascal's  drunk:  you 
have  hurt  him.  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.  A  rascal  I  to  bras'e  me ! 

DoL  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas, 
poor  ape  I  how  thou  sweat 'st !  Come,  let  roe 
wipe  thy  face :— come  on,  you  whoreson 
chops  :--ah,  rogue !  i'  faith.  I  love  thee  :  thon 
art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  fi\« 
of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the 
nine  worthies  :  ah.  villain  ! 

FaL  A  rascally  slave  I  I  wiU  toss  the  rogue 
in  a  blanket. 

DoL  Do,  an  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if 
thou  dost,  I'll  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of 
sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

FaL  I>et  them  play  ;— play,  sirs. — Sit  oo  my 
knee,  Doll. — ^A  rascal  bragging  slave !  the 
rogue  fled  from  me  like  quld^itver. 

DoL  X  faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like 
a  church.  Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Barthol- 
omew boar-pig,  when  wilt  thou  leave  figfatinf 
o'  days,  and  foining  o'  nights,  and  bc^  to 
patch  up  thine  old  Uxiy  for  heaven  ? 
Enter  behind^  Prince  Henry  and  Pc^ns.  dir- 
guised  as  Drawers. 

FaL  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  Eke  a 
death's  head ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mioe 
end. 

DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prinoe  of? 

FaL  A  good  shallow  young  f^low:  hr 
would  have  made  a  good  panUer,  be  would 
have  chipped  bread  well. 

DoL  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wh. 

FaL  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him.  baboon  I 
his  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there 
is  no  more  conceit  in  him.  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

DoL  Why  doe  the  prince  love  him  so  then  i 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  b^^ 
ness ;  and  he  plays  at  quoits  weU ;  and  eafi 
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conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  off  cahdlas' 
ends  for  flap-dragons  ;  and  rides  the  wild  mare 
with  the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  Joint-stools ; 
and  swears  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  wears  his 
boots  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the 
leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  discreet 
stones:  and  such  other  gambol  faculties  he 
has,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body, 
for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him  :  for  the 
prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their 
avoirdupois. 

P.  Htn,  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel 
liave  his  ears  cut  off  ? 

Poins.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Ixx>k.  whether  the  withered  elder 
haih  not  his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Pmns.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should 
so  many  years  outlive  performance  ? 

Pal.  Kiss  me.  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  con- 
janction  !  what  says  the  almanack  to  that ! 

Poims.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon, 
bis  man.  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old 
taUes,  his  note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

Pal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

D»L  Nay,  truly,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most 
constant  heart  Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a 
icorvy  young  boy  of  them  all. 

Pal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  1 
shall  receive  money  on  Thursday  :  thou  shalt 
late  a  cap  to-morrow.  A  merry  song,  come: 
ii  grows  late ;  we'll  to-bed.  Thou' It  forget 
me  when  I  am  gone. 

Dot.  By  my  troth,  thou'lt;see  me  a  weeping, 
and  thou  say'st  so  :  prove  that  ever  I  dress 
ciysdf  handsome  till  tny  return  : — well,  heark- 
en the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis  I  [sir. 

P.  Hilt,  Pains.  [Advancing^  Anon,  anon, 

Fal.  Ha  !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's? — And 
«n  not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  bf  sinful  cond- 
neots.  what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  i 

Fal.  A  better  than  tliou ;  I  am  a  gentleman; 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Xciy  true,  sir  ;  and  I  come  to  draw 
ycm  out  by  the  ears. 

H&st.  (3,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace  I 
by  my  troth,  welcome  to  London.  Now.  the 
Ixjrd  bless  that  sweet  face  of  thine  !  O  Jesu  I 
we  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

Fai.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of 
najescy. — ^by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood, 
thoa  art  wekome. 

[Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 
/W/.  How,  you  fat  fool  I  I  scorn  you. 
Poius.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of 
^cRir  revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if 
}Oa  cake  not  the  heat. 

P.  Hem.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you, 
^iw  vilehr  dkl  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  be* 
lure  cfais  honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman  { 


Host,  Blessing  on  your  good  heart !  and  so 
she  is,  by  my  troth. 

Fal,  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen,  Yes  ;  and  you  knew^  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gadshill :  you  knew  1 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to 
try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no.  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think 
thou  wast  within  hearing. 

P,  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess 
the  wilful  abuse:  and  then  I  know  how  to 
handle  you.  [abuse. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal.  on  mine  honour  ;  no 

P.  Hen.  Not  !~to  dispraise  me,  and  call 
me  pantler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know 
not  what  I  Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse  1 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world  ;  honest 
Ned,  none.  I  dispraised  him  before  the 
wicked,  thit  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love 
with  him  ; — in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the 
part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  subject, 
and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No 
abuse,  Hal ;— none,  Ned,  none  ;— no,  'faith, 
boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and 
entire  cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong 
this  virtuous  gentlewoman  to  close  with  us? 
Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine  hostess  here  of 
the  wicked?  Or  is  thy  boy  of  the  wicked? 
Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums  in  his 
nose,  of  the  wick^  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph 
irrecoverable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy- 
kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt- 
worms.  For  the  boy, — there  is  a  good  angel 
about  him  ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, —she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  bums,  poor  soul !  For  the  other, — I  owe 
her  money  ;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for 
that,  I  know  not. 

Host.  No,  1  warrant  you. 

Fal,  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think  thou 
art  quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  in- 
dictment upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be 
eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law ;  for 
the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so  :  what's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Dol.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  re- 
bels against.  [Knocking  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?— Look 
to  the  door  there.  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P,  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  I  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north  :  and  as  I  came  along. 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
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And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much 
to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time  ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarroM  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak. — FalstafF,  good 
night.     \Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins, 
Peto,  and  Bardolph.] 

Pal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of 
the  night,  and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  un- 
picked. \_JCnocking  heard.']  More  knocking 
at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 
How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  pre- 
sently ;  a  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Pal.  [To  the  Page.]  Pay  the  musicians, 
sirrah.  —  Farewell,  hostess  ;  —  farewell,  Doll. 
You  see,  my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit 
are  sought  after:  the  undeserver  may  sleep, 
when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on.  Farewell, 
good  wenches  :  if  I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I 
will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dot.  I  cannot  speak  ; — if  my  heart  be  not 
ready  to  burst, — well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care 

Pal.  Farewell,  farewell.  [of  thjrself. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  <z«^  Bardolph. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known 
thee  these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod- 
time  ;  but  an  honester,  and  truer-hearted  man, 
— well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  [Within.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet ! 

Host.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard.  [Within.]  Bid  Mistress  Tear-sheet 
come  to  my  master. 

Host.  O,  run,  Doll,  run  ;  run,  good  DoU. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  HI. 

Scene  I.— Westminster.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  his  night-gown,  with  a 
Page. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and 
of  Warwick ;  [letters. 

But,  ere  th^  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these 
And  well  consider  of  them  :  make  good  speed. 
[Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I  O  sleep !  O  gentle 

sleep ! 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,  [slumber, 
And  hushd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 

d  luH'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 


O,  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loath.some  beds,   and  leav'st    the  kingly 

couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  roast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,   and  rock  his 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge,  [brains 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging 

them 
With  deaf  ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 
That,  with  the  burly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Canst  thou.  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  nigfat. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Dehy  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  t 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  roajeitj ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords? 

War.  Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past,  [my  lords. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege,      [our  kingdom. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet.  distemper  d, 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restord. 
With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine  : 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd  '. 

K.  Hen.  O  God !  that  one  might  rrad  the 
book  of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  tiroes 
Make  roountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  I  and,  other  tiroes,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean  [mock. 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ;  how  chances 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors  !    O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth, — viewing  his    progress 

through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and 
'Tis  not  ten  years  gone,  [die- 

Since  Richard  and    Northumberland,  great 

friends. 
Did  feast  together  ;  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars  :  it  is  but  eight  years,  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affiiirs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard. 
Gave  him  defiance.  But  which  ofvou  was  by. 
[To  Warwick. 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember.) 
When  Richard, — with  his  eye  brimfiill  of  tears^ 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  NorthuroberlaDd,-^ 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  pfx>pbec5'  1 
I  "  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  tht  tpAi  K 
i  My  cousin  Bolingbrohe  asctnds  my  tkrvme  ;  *' 
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Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  in- 
Bat  (lut  necessity  so  bowed  the  state,  [tent, 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss : — 
"  Tki  time  shall  comt,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come,  that/ml  sin^  gathering 

head, 
Shall  hreah  into  corruption  :  " — so  went  on, 
Fofetelling  this  same  time's  condition, 
And  the  division  of  otir  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figaring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd  ; 
The  wluch  observ'd.  a  man  mav  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasurM.    [time  : 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of 
And,  hf  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Woold,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  false- 
ness. 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities  ? 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us : 
They  say.  the  Bishop  and  Northumberland 
Aie  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  ; 

Romour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your 
To  go  to  bed.  Upon  my  soul,  my  lord.  [f«rrace, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  verv  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Vonr  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must 
t'nto  your  sickness.  [add 

A'.  Hen.  \  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  wookl,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

\ExeunL 

ScBiTE  11.^ -Court  he/ore  Justice  Shallow's 
House  in  Gloucestenhire. 

£«/^  Shallow  ojv^  Silence,  meeting  :  Mouldy, 
Shadow.  Wart.  Feeble,  BtUl-calf.  and 
Servants,  behind. 

Shot.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on.  sir ;  give 
ne  your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir  :  an 
early  stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my 
good  cousin  Silence  ? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

ShaL  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bed- 
Wknr?  and  your  (aicest  daughter,  and  mine. 
By  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

Stl.  Alas,  a  black  ouiel.  cousin  Shallow  I 

Shai.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my 
Qoaan  William  is  become  a  good  scholar: 
he  ii  at  Oxford,  still,  is  he  not  ? 

Sil.  IndMd,  sir.  to  my  cost. 

ShaL  He  must,  then,  to  the  inns  of  cotut 


shortly  :  I  was  once  of  Clement's-inn  ;  where, 
I  think,  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then, 
cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything  ; 
and  I  would  have  done  anything  indeed  too,' 
and  roundly  too  There  was  1,  and  little  John 
Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black  George  Bare, 
and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will  ^uele  a 
Cotswold  man  ;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again :  and,  I 
may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas 
were,  and  had  the  best  of  them  all  at  com- 
mandment. Tlien  was  Jack  FalstafF,  now  sir 
Jolm,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes 
hither  anon  about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same. 
I  saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court 
gate,  when  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high  :  and 
the  very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Samp- 
son Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-inn. 
O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent !  and  to  see 
how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintances  are 
dead  I  Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain  ;  venr  sure,  very 
sure :  death,  as  the  Psahnist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all ;  all  shall  die. — How  a  good  yoke  of 
bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

Sil.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of 
your  town  living  yet  ?  Sil.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Dead  I—See,  see ! — he  drew  a  good 
bow  ; — and  dead  !— he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — 
John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted 
much  money  on  his  head.  Dead  !  he  would 
have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score  :  and 
carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fotuteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man's  heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of 
ewes  now  ? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ! 

Enter  Bardolph.  and  one  with  him. 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  FalstafTs 
men.  as  I  think. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen.  I 
beseech  you,  which  Is  justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor 
esquire  of  this  •  county,  and  one  of  the  king's 
justices  of  the  peace  :  what  is  your  good  plea- 
sure with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to 
you ;  my  captain.  Sir  John  Falstaff,— a  tall 
gentleman,  by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant 
leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir.  I  knew  him 
a  good  backsword  man^  How  doth  the  good 
knight?  may  I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife 
doth? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon  ;  a  soldier  is  better  ac- 
commodated than  with  a  wife.    ^^^T^ 
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Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir  ;  and  it  is 
well  said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  ! 
— ^it  is  good  ;  yea  indeed,  is  it :  good  phr^ises 
arc  surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable. 
Accommodated  ! — it  comes  of  accommodo : 
very  good  ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the 
word.  Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  good  day, 
I  know  not  the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain 
the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like 
word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  com- 
mand, by  heaven.  Accommodated  ;  that  is, 
when  a  man  is.  as  they  say.  accommodated  ; 
or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby, — he 
may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated  4  which 
is  an  excellent  thing. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just.  [EnUr  Falstaff.]— 
Look,  here  comes  good  Sir  John.  Give  me 
your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's  good 
hand  :  by  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear 
your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  Sir 
John. 

Pal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  mas- 
ter Robert  Shallow  : — Master  Sure^ard,  as  I 
think. 

Shal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence, 
in  commission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie  I  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen, 
have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  suf- 
ficient men? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.    Will  you  sit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll?  where's  the  roll? 
Where's  the  roll?— Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let 
me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so.  Yea,  marry,  sir  : — 
Ralph  Mouldy  !— let  them  appear  as  I  call ; 
let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. — Let  me  see ; 
where  is  Mouldy? 

Moul.  \Advancing.'\  Here,  an't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John?  a  good 
limbed  fellow  ;  young,  strong,  and  of  good 
friends. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Yea,  an't  please  you. 

Fal.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  faith  ! 
things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use  :  very  singular 
good  ! — In  faith,  well  said,  sir  John  ;  very  well 
said.  Fal.  \To  Shallow.]  Prick  him. 

Moul.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an 
you  could  have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame 
will  be  undone  now,  for  one  to  do  her  hus- 
bandry, and  her  drudgery:  you  need  not  to 
have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to 
go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy  !  you  shall  go. 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moul.  Spent  I 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace!  stand  aside: 
know  you  where  you  are  ?— For  the  other,  Sir 
John  :— let  me  see  ; —Simon  Shadow. 


Fu.  {Advancing."]  Here, 
Fal.  What  trade  art  thou, 


Fal,  Yea,  many,  let  me  have  him  to  sit 
under  :  he's  Hke  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Wliere's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  {Advancing.']  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Sn^ow,  whose  son  art  thou? 

Shad,  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough  ;  and 
thy  father's  shadow  :  so  the  son  of  the  female 
is  the  shadow  of  the  male :  it  is  often  so,  in- 
deed ;  but  not  of  the  father's  substance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick 
him  ;  for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill 
up  the  muster-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart  !       Fal.  Where's  he  ? 

Wart.  {Advancing.]  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ?     Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  apparel  is 
built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame 
stands  upon  pins :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 — you  can  do  it,  sir  ;  you 
can  do  it :  I  commend  you  weU.— Francis 
Feeble ! 

sir. 
thou.  Feeble? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him.  sir? 

Fal.  You  may  ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  roan's 
tailor,  he  would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou 
make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as 
thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir :  you  can 
have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor !  well 
said,  courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  wilt  be  as 
valiant  as  the  wrathful  dove,  or  most  magna- 
nimous mouse. — Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well 
master  Shallow  ;  deep,  master  Shallow. 

Fee,  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that 
thou  mightst  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  10 
go.  I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier, 
that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands  :  krt 
that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  boimd  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. 
— Who  is  next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  I 

Fal.  Yea.  many,  let  us  see  BuU-calf. 

Bull.  {Advancing.]  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow! — Come, 
prick  me  Bull-calf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord  !  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art 
pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  Lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir,  — a  cough,  sir, 
—  which  I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  kings 
afiairs  upon  his  coronation  day.  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  1 
gown  ;  we  will  have  away  thy  cold«  and  I  viA 
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take  such  order,  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for 
thee.— Is  here  all  ? 

Skal,  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your 
mifflber ;  you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — 
and  so.  I  pray  you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come.  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by 
my  troth,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since 
we  lay  all  nignt  in  the  windmill  in  Saint 
George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow, 
DO  more  of  that. 

ShaL  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is 
Jane  Nightwork  alive  ? 

Pal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

^hal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Pal.  Never,  never  ;  she  would  always  say, 
she  could  not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Skal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she 
hoM  her  own  well  ? 

Pal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Skal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot 
cboose  but  be  old  ;  certain  she's  old  ;  and  had 
Robin  Night-work  by  old  Night-work,  before  I 
came  to  Clement' s-inn. 

Sil.  That's  fifty-five  vear  ago. 

•SAa/.  Ha.  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst 
seen  that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  !  — 
Hft,sir  lohn,  said  I  well?       [master  Shallow. 

Pal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 

Skal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
have;  in  faith,  sir  John,  we  have :  our  watch- 
word was,  "Hem,  boys  I" — Come,  let's  to 
<iinncr;  come,  let's  to  dinner. — O  the  days  that 
we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come. 

\ Exeunt  FalstafT,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph, 
Band  my  friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten 
shillings  in  French  crowns  for  you.  In  very 
truth,  sir.  I  had  as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go  : 
and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care ; 
fc«t  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and,  for 
oiine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my 
friends ;  else,  sir.  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own 
part,  so  much.    Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Mml.  And.  good  master  corporal  captain, 
fcr  my  old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she 
has  nobody  to  do  anything  about  her,  when 
1  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old,  and  cannot  help 
I»eTse!f :  you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Fit.  By  my  troth.  I  care  not ;  a  man  can  die 
bat  once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death  :  I'll  ne'er 
bear  a  base  mind  :  —  an't  be  my  destiny,  so; 
ant  be  not,  so :  no  man's  too  good  to  serve 
his  prince  ;  and  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he 
that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  WeU  said  ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Pee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Come,  sir.  which  men  shall  I  have? 

Skal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 


Bard.  [To  Fal.]  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — 
{Aside  to  him.]  I  have  three  pound  to  free 
Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal,  {Aside  to  Bard.]  Go  to  ;  well. 

Skal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me.  piave  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  then,— Mouldy,  Bidl-calf, 
Feeble,  and  Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf ;  for  you. 
Mouldy,  stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service : 
—and  for  your  part.  Bull-calf,  grow  till  you 
come  unto  it  : — I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong :  they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I 
would  have  you  served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how 
to  choose  a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the 
thews,  the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance 
of  a  man  ?  Give  me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. 
— Here's  Wart ; — you  see  what  a  ragged 
appearance  it  is  :  he  shall  charge  you,  and 
discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's 
hammer ;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he 
that  gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this 
same  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow — give  me  this 
man  :  he  presents  no  mark  to  tlie  enemy ;  the 
foeroan  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge 
of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat,  —  how 
swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor, 
run  off!  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare 
me  the  great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into 
Wart's  hand,  Bardolph.  [thus. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,   traverse;   thus,   thus, 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So  : 
— very  well : — go  to : — very  good  :— exceeding 
good. — O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old, 
chapped,  bald  shot.  —  Well  said,  i'  faith. 
Wart ;  thou'rt  a  good  scab :  hold,  there's  a 
tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth 
not  do  it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end 
Green,  /when -I  lay  at  Clement's-inn,)  I  was 
then  Sir  JDagonet  in  Arthur's  show, — there  was 
a  Uttle  (quiver  fellow,  and  he  would  manage 
you  his  piece  thus  ;  and  he  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in. 
"  Rah,  tah,  tah,"  would  he  say  ;  "  Bounce," 
would  he  say  ;  and  away  again  would  he  go, 
and  again  would  he  come: — I  shall  never  see 
such  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master 
Shallow. — Farewell,  master  Silence  :  I  will  not 
use  many  words  with  you. — Fare  you  well, 
gentlemen  both  :  I  thank  you  :  I  must  a 
dozen  mile  to-night.  —  Bardolph,  give  the 
soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  pros- 
per your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace  I  As  you 
return,  visit  my  house  ;  let  our  old  acquaint- 
ance be  renewed :  peradventure,  I  will  with 
you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare 
you  well. 
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Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen. — 
\Rxeunt  Shallow  and  Silence.]  On,  Bardolph  ; 
lead  the  men  away.  \Exeunt  Bardolf>h,  Re- 
cruits, ^c.'X  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these 
justices  :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice 
Shallow.  Lord,  lord,  how  subject  we  old  men 
are  to  this  vice  of  lying !  This  same  starved 
justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of 
the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he 
hath  done  about  TumbuU-street  ;  and  every 
third  word  a  lie.  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than 
the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at 
Clement's-inn,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of 
a  cheese-paring :  when  he  was  naked,  he  was, 
for  all  the  worid.  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife : 
he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any 
thick  sight  were  invisible :  he  was  the  very 
genius  of  famine  ;  yet  lecherous  as  a  monkey, 
and  the  whores  called  him — mandrake.  He 
came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion  ;  and 
sung  those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives 
that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware — 
they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good-nights.  And 
now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  be<x>me  a  squire ;  and 
talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brotner  to  him;  and  I'll  be 
sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt- 
yard;  and  then  he  burst  his  head,  for  crowding 
among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it,  and  told 
John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name  ;  for  you 
might  have  truss'd  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into 
an  eel-skin;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was 
a  mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  hath  he 
land  and  beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted 
with  him,  if  I  return  ;  and  it  shall  go  hard,  but 
I  will  make  him  a  philosopher  s  two  stones  to 
me :  if  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old 
pike.  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  nature,  but 
I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape,  and  there 
an  end.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  l.—A  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Mowbray, 

Hasdngs,  and  others. 
Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 
Hast.  'Tis  Gaultree  forest,  ant  shall  please 
your  grace.  [coverers  forth, 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  dis- 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
Hc^t.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 
Arch.  'Tis  well  done. 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affiurs, 
I  must  acquaint  you.  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenor,  and  substance,  thiis  :— 
Here  doth   he  wish   his  person,  with  such 

powcm 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  ;  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 


To  Scotland;  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Afowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him 

And  dash  themselves  to  pieces,  [touch  grouiul, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy  ;  [number 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their 

Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

M<nob.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave 

them  out. 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 
Enter  Westmoreland. 
Arch.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts 

us  here? 
Afowb.  I  think  it  is  my  lord  of  WestmordaDd. 
West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our 

general, 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
What  doth  concern  your  coming.       [in  peace 
West.  Then,  my  tord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  vvith  rags. 
And  countenanc  d  by  boys,  and  beggary, — 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape. 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection       [bish<^ — 
With  your  fair    honours.      You,  lord  arch- 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd  ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath 

touch'd  ;  [tutor'd : 

Whose  learning  and  good  letters  pfaoe  bath 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such 

grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to 

blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 
Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  ?— so  the  ques- 
tion stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end  : — ^we  are  all  diseas'd  ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But.  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician  ; 
Nor  do  I.  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  roe  more  plainly' 
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I  bavt  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 

UTjat  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs 

we  suffer, 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
Wc  sec  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are enforcd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  ; 
AjkI  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs/ 
UTjcn  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles  ; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king. 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience  : 
When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs. 
We  arc  denied  access  unto  his  person, 
Et'co  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us 

wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 
IWTjosc  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet  appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance,  (present  now,) 
Hav'e  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  ; 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it. 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

WiiL  Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  > 
What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine. 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ? 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  common- 
To  brother  bom  a  household  cruelty,  [wealth, 
i  (oake  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

Wtst.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress  ; 
Or  if  ibere  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mfnob.  Why  not  to  him  ,in  part.and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before; 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O.  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Coosinie  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet.  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  boikl  a  grief  on  ?  were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  ooble and  right  well-remembered  father's  ? 
Mowh.  What  thing,   in  honour,   had    my 
father  lost. 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
Theldng^  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood 

then, 
W«s.  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banish  him  : 
And  then  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he, — 
Beij]^  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats. 
Tneir  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers 
down.  [steel, 

Tlieir  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of 
Aad  the    loud    trumpet    blowing    them    to- 
gether.— 


Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

stay'd 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  ; 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives. 
That  by  indictment  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West,  You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you 
know  not  what. 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  : 
Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then 

have  smil'd  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry  : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice,     pove 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers  and 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd.  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than 

the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  priiicely  general. 
To  know  your  ^[riefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them, — ever>thing  set  off. 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mffwb.  But    he  hath  forc'd  us   to  compel 
this  offer ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear : 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies  ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittanc    to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills. our  hearts  should  be  as  good: 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no 
parley. 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your 
A  rotten  ca««  abides  no  handling.       [offence  : 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commis- 
In  every  ample  virtue  of  his  father,  [sion, 

To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That    is   intended  in   the  general's 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question    [name  : 

Arch.  Then  take, my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
this  schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances. 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd, 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form, 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  consign'd  ; 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.  TU'ase 
you,  lords, 
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In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet ; 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame  I 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

\ExU  West. 

Mcwh.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom 
tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make 
our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon,   ,  [tains. 
Oiu*  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  moun- 

Mawb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derivM  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  ; 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition,  [is  weary 

y4n:A.  No,  no,  mylord.  Note  this,— the  king 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life  ; 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance  :  for  full  well  he  knows. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife. 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack  [rods 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fang  less  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum'd  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Re-tnter  Westmoreland. 
West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  pleaseth 
your  lonlship,  [armies  ? 

To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our 

Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name 
then,  set  forward. 

Arch.    Before,   and  greet  his  grace : — my 
lord,  we  come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter,  from  one  side,  Mowbray,   the  Arch- 
bishop   Hastings,  and   others:  from   the 


other  side,  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  West- 
moreland, Officers,  and  Attendants. 
P.  John.  You  are  well  encounter'd  here, 
my  cousin  Mowbray : 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop ; 
And  so  to  vou,  lord  Hastings,— and  to  alL 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  beO, 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man« 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum. 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischief  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness !   With  you,  lo|d 

bishop. 
It  is  even  so.    Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  hinoself ; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  beaveo, 
And  our  dull  workings.  O,  who  shall  believe. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place. 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  fidse  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  op. 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him, 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  fonn. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief. 
(The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from 

the  court.) 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom  ; 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd 

asleep. 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires, 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.    If  not,   we  ready  are  to  try  our 
To  the  last  man.  [fortunes 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt : 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them  ; 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  qtiarrd  ap» 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 
P.  John.   You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings, 
much  too  shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 
West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them 
directly. 
How  far  forth  you  do  like  their  articles,  [well ; 
P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them 
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And  swear,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
Mjr  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  aix>ut  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority,  [dress'd  . 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  re- 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.    If  this  may  please 
you,  [counties. 

Discharge   your   powers   unto  their  several 
As  we  will  ours  :  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Lets  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace. 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restorM  love  and  amity.        [redresses. 
Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these 
P.  John.   I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain 
my  word : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 
Hast.  [To  an  Officer.]  Go,  captain,  and  de- 
liver to  the  army  [part : 
This  news  of  peace  :  let  them  have  pay,  and 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them. .  Hie  thee, 
captain.                             [^Exit  Officer. 
Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmore- 
land,                          [knew  what  pains 
West.    I  pledge  your  grace  ;   and,  if  you 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  wottkl  drink  freely  :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch,  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.                                   I  am  glad  of  it. 
Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin ,  Mowbray. 
Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy 
season. 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.   Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever 

Bnt  heaviness  forerans  the  good  event,  [merry ; 

Wat,    Therefore   be    meny,   coz;    since 

sudden  sorrow  fto-morrow. 

Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes 

Arch,    Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in 

spirit 
Mm.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule 
be  true.  [Shouts  within. 

P.  John,  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd  : 

hark,  how  they  shout ! 
Mmob.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 
Arch,  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdu'd, 
And  neither  pairty  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharge  too. — 

[Exit  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
Mard)  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  diould  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go.  good  I^rd  Hastings ; 
And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 
[Lxit  Hastings. 
P,  John,  I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 
Wat.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you 
to  stand. 
Wm  not  gc  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 


P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 
Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  already : 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their 
courses  [broke  up. 

East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school 
E^ch  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting- 
place,  [the  which 
Wat.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  : — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — ^and  you.  Lord 

Mowbray, — 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 
Mowb,  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honour- 
Wat,  Is  your  assembly  so  ?  [able  ? 

Arch.  WUl  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? . 
P.  John,  I  pawn'd  thee  none  : 

I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances . 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine 

honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  andfoolishly  sent  hence.  — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to- 
day.— 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  WX.^Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Alarums  ;  Excursions.    Enter  Falstaff  ami 

Colevile,  meeting. 

Fal,  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  con- 
dition are  you,  and  of  what  place.  I  pray  ? 

Cole,  I  am  a  knight,  sir  ;  and  my  name  is 
Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a 
knight  is  your  degree,  and  your  place,  the 
dale:  Colevile  shall  still  be  your  name,  a 
traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon  your 
place, — a  place  deep  enough  ;  so  shall  you  be 
still  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  FalstafT? 

Fal,  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I 
am.  Do  ye  yield,  sir?  or  shall  I  sweat  for 
you?  If  I  do  sweat,  they  are  the  drops  of 
thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death  :  there- 
fore, rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do 
observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  sir  John  FalstafT;  and 
in  that  thought  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in 
this  belly  of  mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them 
all  speaks  any  other  word  but  my  name.  An 
I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency.  I  were 
simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe :  my 
womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — 
Here  comes  our  general. 
Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmore- 
land, and  others.  [now  : — 

P,  John,  The  heat  is  p.ist ;  follow  no  farther 
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Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmore- 
land.— [Ext/  West. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this 

while  ? 
When  everything  is  ended,  then  you  come  : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life. 
One  time  or  other  br^k  some  gallo>^'s'  baidk. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lorf,  but  it  should 
be  thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and 
check  was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think 
me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  have  I, 
in  my  poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of 
thought?  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the 
very  extremest  inch  of  possibility  ;  I  have 
foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts :  and 
here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am.  have,  in  my  pure 
and  immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Cole- 
vile  of  the  dale,  a  most  furious  Icnight,  and 
valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that?  he  saw 
me.  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with 
the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, — "I  came, 
saw.  and  overcame." 

P,  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than 
your  deserving. 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I 
yield  him  :  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be 
Dcx>ked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or, 
by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  else,  with  mine  own  pictiuv  on  the  top 
of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot :  to  the  which 
course  if  I  be  enforced,  >f  you  do  not  all  show 
like  gilt  two-pences  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear 
sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full 
moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,  which 
show  like  pins'  heads  to  her,  beUeve  not  the 
word  of  the  noble :  therefore  let  me  have  right, 
and  let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.  Tliine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord, 
that  may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you 

P.John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile?  [will. 

Cou.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you 
have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves, 

but  thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself 

away  gratis  ;  and  I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Have  you  left  pursuit  ? 

West.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  sta/d. 

P.  John.  Send  Cole\ile,  with  his  confeder 

To  York,  to  present  execution  : —  fates. 

Blunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  guard 

him  sure.  {Exit  Colevile.  guarded. 

And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my 

lords: 
I  hear,  the  king  my  fatlier  is  sore  sick  : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 


Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear,  — to  comfort  him  ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  ^ill  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave 
to  go  through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you 
come  to  court,  stand  my  good  lord.  pray,  in 
your  good  report.  [condition, 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff.  I,  in  my 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

\ExU. 

Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit :  twcre 
better  than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this 
same  young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love 
me ;  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh  ;— bat 
that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine.  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-m^ils,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sickness ;  and 
then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches : 
they  are  generally  fools  aiKl  co>^irds  ;~wbich 
some  of  us  should  be  too.  but  for  inflammatkx). 
A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-Cold  operation 
in  it.  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  cmdy 
vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forgetive,  fiill  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes ;  which  deliver'd  o'er  to 
the  voice,  (the  tQngue,)  which  is  the  birth, 
becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property 
of  your  excellent  sherris  is, — the  warming  of 
the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled, 
left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  :  it  illuminetb  the 
face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all 
the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  ; 
and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland 
pettv  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  tbdr  captain, 
the  heart,  who.  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this 
retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage  :  and  this 
valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that  sets 
it  a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  comnoences  it.  and 
sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it,  that 
prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  be 
did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured, 
husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  en- 
deavour of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of 
fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and 
valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first 
human  principle  I  woidd  teach  them  sboukl 
be,— to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict 
themselves  to  sack.  [!£;y/rr  Baidolph.]  How 
now.  Bardolph? 
Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Gloster- 
shire ;  and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert 
Shallow,  esquire  ;  I  have  him  already  temper^ 
ing  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and 
shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.    Come  away. 

[Extunt. 
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Scene  IV.— Westminster.    A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Hum- 
phrey, Warwick,  and  others. 
K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Oor  navy  is  addiess'd,  our  power  collected, 
Oar  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish  : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength  ; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your 

Shall  soon  enjoy.  [majesty 

iC.  Hem.        Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my 

lord,  at  Windsor. 
K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 
P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his   brother,   Thomas   of 
Clarence,  with  him  ?  [sence  here. 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  is  in  pre- 
Cla.  Wnat  would  my  lord  and  father? 
K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas 
of  Clarence.  [brother  ? 

How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 
He  bves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him, 

Thomas; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noWe  offices  thou  mayst  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  bis  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren: 
Therefore  omit  bim  not ;  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  k»e  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
Bf  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will ; 
Kor  be  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd  : 
He  bath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  : 
Vet.  Dotwithsmnding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
.As  flaws  congeal^  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  yoa  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  ; 
But,  t>eing  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Tin  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Coofoond  themselves  vrith  working.    Learn 

this,  Thonoas. 
And  thoa  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends ; 
A  hoop  of  gokl  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  juggesiion, 
(As,  force  paforcc,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
^>hiU  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
At  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder.  [love. 

Cla.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and 
K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with 
him,  Thomas? 


Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in 

London.  [tell  that  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied?  canst  thou 
Cla.  With   Poins,  and  other  his  continual 

followers.  [weeds. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  vouth, 
Is  overspread  with  them  :  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death  ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do 

shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  ny 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  ! 
War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond 

him  quite : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions, 
Like  a  strange  tongue ;  wherein,  to  gain  the 

language, 
'Tis  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  leam'd ;  which  once  at- 

tain'd, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use, 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.    So,  like  gross 

terms, 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live,     [others, 
By  which  his  ^ce  must  mete  the  lives  of 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 
K.  Hen.   'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth 

leave  her  comb  [land  ? 

In  the  dead  carrion.    Who's  here,  Westmore- 
Enter  Westmoreland. 
West.   Health  to  my  sovereign,  and  new 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  !  [happiness 
Prince  John,  your  son,  dolh  kiss  your  grace's 

hand :  [all. 

Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  kw  ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere  : 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read, 
With  every  course  in  his  particular,  [mer  bird, 
/C.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  sum- 
Wliich  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  Look,  here's  more  news. 
Enter  Harcourt. 
Har.    From    enemies    heaven    keep   your 

majesty ;  [fall 

And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of  I 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bar- 

dolph, 

With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown  : 
Tlie  manner  and  trae  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 
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K,  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good 
news  make  me  sick  ? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not.  [rich, 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news  ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is 

giddy  :— 
O  me  1  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ill. 

{Swoons. 
P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty  ! 
Cla.  O  my  royal  father  I 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself, 
look  up  I  [these  fits 

War.   Be  patient,  princes;   you  do  know, 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he'U  straight  be 
well.  [pangs : 

Cla.  No,  no,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine 
it  in,  [out. 

So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break 
P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they 
do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature  : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd 
them  over. 
Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  be- 
tween ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and 
died.  [recovers. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be 
his  end.  [hence 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

[They  place  the  King  on  a  bed  in  an 
inner  part  of  the  room. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favouraible  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow 

here. 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise  !  [much. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 
P.  Hen.      Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 
Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 
P.  Hen.  How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and 
How  doth  the  king  ?  [none  abroad  ! 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 
Tell  it  him.  [ing  it. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hear- 
P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  re- 
Witbout  physic  [cover 


War,  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords : — sweet 
prince,  speak  low : 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 
Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 
War.  Will't  please  your  grace  to  go  along 
with  us?  [die  king. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by 
{^Exeunt  all  except  Prince  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  goklen  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — Sleep  with  it  now! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  ^-atch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
like  a  rich  annour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.    By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  dowti 
Perforce  must  move.     My  gracious  lord !  my 

father  1 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed  ;  this  is  a  sleep 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.    Thy  due  frpm  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me.    Lo,  here  it  sits,— 

[Putting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard :    and   put  the 

world's  whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me  :  this  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 
K.Hen.    [Wahing.]    Warwick!  Glosterl 
Clarence! 

Re-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest. 
Cla,  Doth  the  king  call? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty?    How 

fares  your  grace  ? 
IT.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone, 

my  lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince,  my  brother,  here, 
my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

JC.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales !  Where  fe  he  ? 
He  is  not  here.  [let  me  see  him : 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way- 
P,  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  cham- 
ber where  we  stay'd. 
JC,  Hen,  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it 
from  my  pillow?  [it  here. 

War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left 
R".  Hen,  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence  :— 
go,  seek  him  out. 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ?^ 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him 
hither.  [^xir  Warwick. 

This  part  of  his  oocgoiiis  with  my  disease. 
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And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt,  [you  are  I 

When  gold  becomes  her  object  1 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their 

brains  with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry : 
For  this  they  have  engrossM  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achiev6d  gold  ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Thdr  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises : 
When,  like  the  bee.  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets,  [honey, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  mui^er'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 
Yiekl  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. 

Re-enter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me? 
War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the 

next  room, 
Wishing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks  ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaft'd  but  blood. 
Wodd,  bv  behokling  him,  have  wash'd  his 

knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 
Ia  where  he  comes.—-  [crown  ? 

[Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 

Come  hither  to  me,  Harry. — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 
[Exeunt  all  except  K.  Hen.  and  P.  Hen. 
P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak 

again.  [that  thought : 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Do«  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine 

honours 
Before  thv  hour  be  ripe?    O  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
h  hekl  from  (ailing  with  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few 

hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence ;  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  : 
Thy  Hie  did  manifest  thou  k>v'st  me  not. 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it. 
Thou  bid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself ; 
And  tnd  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  an  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head  : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 
Givt  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 


Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form  ; 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd  ! — Up,  vanity  ! 
Down,  royal  state  I  all  you  sage  counsellors, 

hence! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 
From  every  re^on,  apes  of  idleness ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  puige  you  of  your 

scum :  [dance. 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink. 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  nill  trouble  you  no  more  ; 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ; 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy 

riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  vdlt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  okl  inhabitants ! 
P,  Hen,    \Kneeling.\    O,  pardon  me,   my 

liege  I  but  for  my  tears. 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.    There  is  your  crown  ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
(Which  mvmost  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,]  this  prostrate  and  fexterior  bending  I 
Heaven  witness  with  mc.  when  1  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  you 

majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  ! 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 
I  spake  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense. 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  "  The  care  on  thee 

defending 
Haih/ed  npon  the  body  of  my  father  ; 
There/ore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  artworsiofgold: 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 
Preserving  life  in  med"  cine  potable; 
But  thou  most  fine,  most  honour  d,  most  re- 
nown'd,  [royal  liege, 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.'*    Thus,  my  most 
Accusing  it.  I  put  it  on  my  head. 
To  try  with  it,— as  with  an  enemy 
That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father, — 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  viith  joy, 
Or  swell  mv  thoughts  to  anv  strain  of  pride ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did.  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
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Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  roy  head, 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  I 

K,  Hen,  O  my  son, 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.  pove, 

Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed  ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.  God  knows,  my  son, 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  wavs, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  1  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head  : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  ooniirmatkm  ; 
For  all  tne  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.    It  seem'd  in  me, 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist'rous 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid        [hand  ; 
Mv  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  supposW  peace ;  all  these  bold  fears, 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered  ; 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument :  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  pur- 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ;  [chas'd. 
So  thou  the  garment  weai'st  successively. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I 

could  do,  [green ; 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  gnefs  are 
And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make 

thy  friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  1  was  first  advanc'd, 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off ;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.  Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels;    that   action,   hence 

borne  out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive ! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be  : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  aill  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 
Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick, 

Lords,  and  others, 
K,  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John 

of  Lancaster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness  to 

my  royal  father  I         [peace,  son  John  ; 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring' st  me  happiness  and 

But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 

From  this  bare  wither'd  trunk :  upon  thy  sight, 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 


Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P,  Hen.  My  lord  of  Waiwkk '. 

K,  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 

War.  'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  I— even  there  my 
life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Land  :— 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber  ;  there  111  lie; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.     {jExeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  1 .— Glostershire.    A  Hall  in 
Shallow's  House, 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff.  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not 
avray  to-night— What,  Davy,  I  say  I 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert 
Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you  ;  you  shall  not 
be  excused  ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ; 
there  is  no  excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not 
be  excused. — Why,  Davy  I 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy,  Here,  sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,— let  inc 
see,  Davy ;  let  me  see,  Davy ;— let  me  see  :— 
yea,  many,  William  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts  can- 
not be  served  :  and  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow 
the  headland  with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for 
William  cook : — are  there  no  young  pigeons? 

Davy.  Yes,  su-. — Here  is,  now,  the  smith's 
note  for  shoeing,  and  plough  irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John, 
you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy,  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket 
must  needs  be  had : — and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to 
stop  any  of  William's  wages,  about  the  sac^  be 
lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley  fair? 

Shal,  He  shml  answer  it.— ^me  pigeons, 
Davy  ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint 
of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickduirs, 
tell  William  cook.  Jsir  ? 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  nigfat. 

Shal.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well :  a 
friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in 
purse.  Use  his  men  well,  I>avy  ;  for  they  are 
arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten, 
sir ;  for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy 
business,  Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countentoce 
William  Visor  of  Wincot  against  CleroeDt 
Perkesofthehill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy, 
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against  that  Visor :  that   Visor  is  an  arrant 
knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a 
knave,  sir  ;  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a 
knave  should  have  some  countenance  at  his 
friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir.  is  able 
to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  I 
have  served  your  worship  truly,  sir,  this  eight 
years;  and  if  I  cannot  onc^  or  twice  in  a 
quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest 
man.  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your 
worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend, 
sir;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let 
him  be  countenanced. 

Shal,  Go  to  ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 
Look  about,  I>avy.  {Exit  Davy.]  Where 
are  you.  Sir  John?  Come,  come,  come,  off 
with  your  boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  Master 
Bardolph. 
Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 
Skal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind 
master  Bardolph  \—\To  the  Page.]  and  wel- 
co«e,  my  tall  fellow.    Come,  Sir  John. 

Pal.  Ill  follow  you,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow.  \Exit  Shallow.]  Bardolph,  look  to 
oar  horses.  {Exeunt  Bardolph  and  Page.]  If 
I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's  staves  as 
master  Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to 
see  the  semblable  coherence  of  bis  men's  spirits 
and  his:  they,  by  observing  him,  do  bear 
themselves  Uke  foolish  justices ;  he,  by  con- 
versing with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serting-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married  in 
coofunction  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that  they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so 
n^any  wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  master 
Shallow.  I  would  humour  his  men  with  the 
irapatatk>n  of  being  near  their  master :  if  to 
his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow, 
that  DO  nuin  could  better  command  his  serv- 
ants. It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing, 
or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take 
diseases,  one  of  another :  therdfore,  let  men  take 
beed  of  thdr  company.  I  will  devise  matter 
eoougb  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince 
Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out 
of  six  passions,  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
actions,)  and  he  shall  laugh  without  interval- 
lums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie  with  a  slight 
OhUh.  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with 
a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  should- 
ers !  O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face 
be  Uke  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up  ! 
Skal,  \WUhiu:\  Sir  John! 
Fal.  I  come,  roaster  Shallow;  I  come, 
master  ShaUow.  \ExU. 

Scene  II. — Westminster.    An  Apartment  in 
the  Palace. 

Bmier  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,   my  lord  chief  justice ! 
whither  Away? 


Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king?   [all  ended. 
War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now 
Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 
War.  Hcs  walk'd  the  way  of  nature; 

And  to  our  purposes  he  Uves  no  more. 
Ch.  Just.  I  would  his  majesty  had  call'd 
me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves 
you  not.  [myself, 

Ch.  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 
Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Clarence,  Westmoreland,  and  others. 
War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead 
Harry : 

0  !  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  I 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.  O  God  I  I  fear,  aU  will  be  over- 
tum'd !  [good  morrow. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick, 
P.  Humph,  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot 

to  speak. 
War.  We  do  remember ;  but  cur  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
P.  John.  Well  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 
made  us  heavy  !  [heavier  I 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,   lest  we  be 
P.  Humfh.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost 
a  fnend,  indeed  * 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is  sure  your  own. 
P,  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what 
grace  to  find, 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation  : 

1  am  the  sorrier ;  would  'twere  otherwise. 
Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John 

Falstaff  fair ; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just,  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did 
m  honour, 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall^  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War,  Here  comes  the  prince. 
Enter  King  Henry  V. 

Ch,  Just,    Good  morrow,   and  God  save 
your  majesty !  [majesty, 

ICing.  This  new  and  gorgeous    garment, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear: 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry  Harry.  Yet  be  sad.  good  brothers. 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you ; 
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Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 
That  I  will  deqjly  put  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart :  why,  then,  be  sad  ; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares: 
Yet  weep  that  Harry's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But  Harry  lives  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  &fc.  We  hope  no  other  from  your 
majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  :—{To 
the  Chief  Justice.  I  and  you  most : 
You  are,  I  think,  assur'a  I  love  vou  not. 

Ch,  JusL    I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd 
rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What !   rate,  rebuke,   and  roughly  send  to 
prison  [easy  ? 

The  immediate  heir  of  England  !    Was  this 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ck,  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 
father. 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And.  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleasM  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awfiil  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law.  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your 

person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  jrour  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  droughts,  make  the  case 

yours; 
Be  now  the  fother.  and  propose  a  son  ; 
Hear  your  own  dtgnitv  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  : 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And.  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son: 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me  ; 
And.  as  you  are  a  king.,  speak  in  your  state. 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sov'reignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh 
this  well : 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword: 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 


So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  :— 
"  Happy  am  /,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  propcK  son ; 
And  net  less  happy,  having  stun  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his^eatness  so 
fntothe  hands  of  justice."— \OM  did  commit  me: 
For  which.  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  used  to 


bear; 


rsarac 


With  this  remembrance. — that  )rou  use  the 
With  the  like  boki,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  gainst  me.    There  is  ray 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  :  [band. 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents  [ear; 
To  your  well-practis'd  wise  directions. — 
And,  princes  aU,  believe  me.  I  beseech  you;— 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  sjirvive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world. 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  rare  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now  : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea. 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceform  in  forriuU  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliameot 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govem'd  nadon ; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us  ;— 
In  which  you,  father  [To  the  Lord  Chief  Just- 
ice.] shall  have  foremost  hand. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remember'd.  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents.) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Gk>stershire.     TheGardtnof 

Shallow's  House, 

Enter  Falstaff.  Shallow.  Silence.  Bardolph. 

the  Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal.  Nayi  vou  shall  see  mine  orchard ; 
where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's 
pippin  of  my  owa  grafting,  with  a  dsh  of 
caraways,  and  so-forth  :  —  come,  cousin 
Silence : — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God.  you  have  hefe  a  goodly 
dwelling,  and  a  ridi. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all 
beggars  all,  Sir  John  :— marry,  good  air.— 
Spread,  Davy ;  spread,  Davy :  well  said.  Dn%y. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ; 
he  is  your  serving-man,  and  3rour  husbaxxl. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet.  a  very 
good  varlet.  Sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  havt 
drunk  too  much  sack  at  supper: — ^A  good 
varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down :—  come, 
cousin.  J 
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StI.  Ab,  sirrah  1  quotha, — ^we  shall 

{Singing, 
Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  makt  good  cheer, 
A^fraise  heaven  for  the  merry  year  : 
WhenjUsh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there 

So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 
Pal.  There's  a  merry  heart  I — Good  master 
SQence,  I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that,  anon. 
Shal.  Gi\'e  master   Rardolph   some  wine, 
Daty. 

Davy.  [To  Bardolph,  and  pointing  to  a 
side-tadle!]  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  I'U  be  with  you 
anon  ;  most  sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  page,  good 
master  page,  sit.  Proface  1  What  you  want 
m  meat,  we'U  have  in  drink  :  but  you  must 
bear ;— the  heart's  all.  [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph  ; — and  my 
little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 
Sit.  [Singing.] 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all : 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall: 
'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  shrave-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  ifc. 
Fal.  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had 
been  a  man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.  Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once,  ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 
Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for 
yoo.  [Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 

SW.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship?— [ri»  Bardolph.]  I'll 
bswith  you  straight.— [7<?  Shallow.]    A  cup 
<rf  wine,  sir  ? 
SU.  [Singing.] 
A  cup  of  wine,  thafs  brisk  and  fine. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 
Pal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
Stl,  And  we  shall  l)e  merry  ; — now  comes  in 
tbe  sweet  of  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master 
Silence. 
Sil.  Ringing.  \ 

Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come; 
III  fledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 
Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome  :  if  thou 
vantcst  anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew 
thy  heart.— Welcome,  my  little  tiny   thief; 
a»d  welcome,  indeed,  too. — I'll  drink  to  mas- 
ter Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes  about 
London. 
Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 
Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 
Shal.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  to- 
gether,—ha  !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 
Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot. 
ShaL  I  thank  thee  :— the  knave  will  stick 
^  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not 
«t :  be  is  true  bred. 
Bitrd.  And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 


Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  khig.  Lack  no- 
thing :  be  menr.  [Knocking  heard.]  Look 
who  s  at  door  there.     Ho  I  who  knocks  ? 

[Exit  Davy. 

Fal.  [To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper.] 
Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

Sil.  [Singing.] 

Do  me  right. 
And  dub  me  knight : 
Samingo. 
Is'tnotso?       Fal.  'Tis  so. 

Sil.  Is't  so  ?  Why,  then,  s.iy  an  old  man 
can  do  somewhat. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An't  please  your  worship,  there's  one 
Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  court  ?  let  him  come  in. — 
[Enter  Pistol]     How  now.  Pistol  I 

Fist.  God  save  you.  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill-wind  which  blows  no  man 
to  good.  Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

Sil.  By'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman 
Puflfof  Barson.        Pist.  Puff? 
Puif  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  ! — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  1  pry  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world.  Pbase  f 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  wondings 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys.        [news? 

Fal.  O  base  .Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy 
Let  king  Cophetiia  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  [Singing.] 
And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John. 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Heli- 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ?  [cons  ? 

Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your 
breeding. 

Pist.  Why,  then,  lament,  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me  pardon  : — If,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it  there  is  but 
two  ways, — either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal 
them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the  king,  in  some 
authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak, 

Shal.  Under  king  Harry.  [or  die. 

Pist.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  ftfth  ? 

ShaL  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king  : 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth  : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this  ;  and  fig  me,  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ?        fjust. 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  !  saddle  my  horse. — 
Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office 
thou  wilt  in  the  land,  'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I  will 
double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 
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Act  V. 


Bard.  O  joyful  day !— I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  my  fortune. 

Pbl.  What,  I  do  bring  good  news? 

Fal.  Carry  roaster  Silence  to  bed. — Master 
Shallow,  my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt ; 
I  am  fortune's  steward.  Get  on  thy  boots : 
v.e'11  ride  all  night.— O  sweet  Pistol ! — Away, 
Bardolph  \—{Exit  Bard.]  Come,  Pistol,  utter 
more  to  me :  and,  withal,  devise  something  to 
do  thyself  good.  Boot,  boot,  Master  Shallow : 
I  know  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us 
take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England 
are  at  my  comniandment.  Happy  are  they 
which  have  been  my  friends ;  and  woe  unto 
my  lord  chief  justice  ! 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  bis  lungs 

also! 

'•  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ?"  say  they  : 

Why,   here  it  is ;— Welcome  these  pleasant 

days !  [Exeunf. 

Scene  IV. — London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly 

and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  to 
God  I  might  die,  that  I  might  have  thee 
hanged  ;  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder  out  of 
joint. 

I  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her 
over  to  me  ;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer 
enough.  I  warrant  her  :  there  hath  been  a  man 
or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come 
on ;  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe- 
visaged  rascal,  an  the  child  I  now  go  with  do 
miscarry,  thou  hadst  belter  thou  hadst  struck 
thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  would 
come !  he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to 
somebody.  But  I  pray  God  the  fruit  of  her 
womb  miscarry. 

I  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions  again ;  you  have  but  eleven  now. 
Come,  I  charge  you  both  go  with  uie  ;  for  the 
man  is  dead,  that  you  and  Pistol  beat  among 
you. 

Dol.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a 
censer,  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for 
this,  you  blue-bottle  rogue  !  you  filthy  fam- 
ished correctioner !  if  you  be  not  swinged,  I'll 
forswear  half-kin  les. 

I  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant, 
come. 

Host.  O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome 
might !     Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come  ;  bring  me  to 
justice. 

Host.  Ay,  come,  you  starved  blood-hound  I 

Dol.  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones. 

Hoit.  Thou  atomy,  thou  ! 

Dol.  Come,   you  thin  thing!    come,    you 
rascal ! 

1  Bead.  V^ry  well.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  V.—A  public  Place  near  Westminster 

Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  rushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 
I  Groom.  It  \^ll  be  two  o'clock  ere  they 

come  from  the  coronation :  despatch,  despatch. 
\Exiunt  Grooms. 
Enter  Falslaff,  Shallow.  Pistol,  Bardolph, 

and  Page. 
Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shal- 
low ;  I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace :  I 
will  leer  upon  him.  as  he  comes  by  ;  and  do 
but  mark  tne  countenance  he  will  give  me. 
Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight  I 
Fal.  Come  here,  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me. 
— [  To  Shallow.^    O,  if  I  had  had  time  to  ha« 
made  new  livenes,  1  would  have  bestowed  the 
thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.     But  'tis 
no  matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  better :  this 
doth  infer  the  zeal  I  bad  to  see  him. 
Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 
Shal.  It  doth  so.  Fal.  My  devotion,— 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 
Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and 
not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me. 
Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 
Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and 
sweating  with  desire  to  see  him  ;  thinking  of 
nothing  else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  obli\ioo, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
see  him.  [est: 

Pist.  'Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil 
'Tis  all  in  every  part. 
Shal   'Tis  so,  indeed. 
Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble 
And  make  thee  rage.  [liver, 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison  ; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  :— 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  widi  fdl 

Alecto's  snake. 
For  Doll  is  in :  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

\Skouts  7vtthin  and  trumpets  sonnd, 
Pist.  There  roar'd   the  sea.  and  trumpet- 
clangor  sounds. 
Enter  the  King  and  his  train,  the  Chief 

Justice  among  them. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal!  my 

royal  Hal.       [most  royal  imp  of  fame ! 

Pist.    The  hea\'ens  thee  gnard  and  keep^ 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that 

vain  man.  [what  'tis  you  speak? 

Ck.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you 

Fal.  My  king !  my  Jove  I  I  speak  to  thee, 

my  heart  1  f prayefs  ; 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy 

How  iU  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  aod  jester  I 
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I     I  ha?e  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfcit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ; 
But.  being  awake»  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth 

gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest  : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  per- 
ceive, 
.  That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self  ; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  ; 
Till  then,  I  t)anish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. — 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And.  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according   to   your  strength    and 
qualities.  [it  your  charge,  my  lord. 

Give  you  advancement.-— {7i»  Ch.  Just.]    Be 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  00.  {Exeunt  King  and  his  train, 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 

pound. 
Shal.  Ay,  many,  sir  John ;    which  I  be- 
seech you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow. 
Do  not  you  grieve  at  this  ;  I  shall  be  sent  for 
>n  private  to  him  :  look  you.  he  must  seem 
thus  to  the  world :  fear  not  your  advancement : 
I  vill  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you 
great. 

SMal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you 
shoukl  give  me  your  doublet,  and  siiifF  me  out 
*ith  straw.  I  beseech  you,  good  sir  John,  let 
Die  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  he  as  good  as  my  word  : 
this  that  you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 
Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in, 

sir  John. 
Ftil.  Fear  no  colours  :  go  with  me  to  din- 
ner:—come,   lieutenant  Hstol ;— come,   Bar- 
doiph  :— I  shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 
JRe-tnttr  Prince  |ohn,  the  Chief  Justice, 

Ofificers,  b'c. 

Ck.  Just.  Go,  carry  sir  John  FalstafT  to  the 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.  [Fleet : 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [you  soon. 

Ck.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear 

Take  them  away. 

FisL  Sifortuna  me  tormenta,  spero  me  con- 

Uuta,      [Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard, 

and  Page,  with  Officers. 


P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers    [king's  : 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch.Just.  And  so  they  are.  [ment,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  called  his  parlia- 

Ch.Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John,  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year 
expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France  :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the 

king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  [Exeunt 


EPILOGUE.— 5/<?^^«  by  a  Dancer. 

First,  my  fear :  then,  my  court' sy  ;  last,  my 
speech.  My  fear  is,  your  displeasure ;  my 
court' sy,  my  duty  ;  and  my  speech^  to  beg  your 
pardons.  If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  ncu\ 
you  undo  me  :for  what  I  have  to  say,  is  of  mine 
own  making  ;  and  what  indeed  I  should  say, 
will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring.  But 
to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it 
kmrwn  to  yau,  fas  it  is  very  well,  J  I  was  lately 
here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray 
your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  bet- 
ter. I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this  : 
which,  if  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  un- 
luckily home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle 
creditors,  lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  1  would 
be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mer' 
cies  ;  bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some  ; 
and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit 
me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  le^s  f  and 
yet  that  ivere  but  light  payment, — to  dance  out 
of  your  debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will  make 
any  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I.  All 
the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  me  :  if  the 
gentlemen  will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never 
seen  before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not 
too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  sir  John 
in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Katha- 
rine  of  France :  where,  for  anything  I  know, 
Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he 
be  kilted  with  your  hard  opinions :  for  Old- 
castle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 
My  tongue  is  weary  ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I 
will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kneel  dimtn 
before  you  :  —  but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the 
queen* 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


King  Henry  the  Rfth. 

E;!l:i^JK,s.  }^^«-^"'^'^"«- 

Duke  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  King. 
Duke  of  York,C<wj/«  to  the  King.  [wick. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  War- 
Archbishop  of  Cauiterbury. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
Earl  of  Cambridge,   \ 
Lord  Scroop,  V  Conspirators, 

Sir  Thomas  Grqr,      j 
Sir    Thomas    Erpingham,   Gower,   Fluellen, 

Macmorris,  Jamy,  Officers  in  King  Heniy's 

Army. 
Bates,  Court,  Williams,  \      Soldiers  in  the 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph.  j  Same. 


Boy,  Servant  to  them.    A  Herald.    Chorus. 
Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  Frtuue. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 
Rambures,  and  Grandpr6,  French  Lords. 
Montjoy,  a  French  Herald. 
Governor  of  Harfleur. 
Ambassadors  to  England. 
Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine.  Daughter  of  Chaj\e&  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katha- 
rine. [Pistol. 
Hostess  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  wife  to 
Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Citizens, 
Messengers,  and  Attendants. 


Scene.— //t  England  and  in  France. 


Enter  Chorus. 
Chor.  O  for  a  muse  of  fire,   that  would 

ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  I 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  1 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harrv,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels. 
Leash' d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 

and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.    But  pardon,  gentles 
The  flat  unraisM  spirit  that  hath  dar'd,      [all. 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
O,  pardon  !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  account. 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work  ; 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  uprearfed  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder : 
Piece-out  our  imperfections  with  your  though  ts : 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  ;  [them 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i*  the  receiving  earth ; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 

kings,  [times, 

Carry  them  here  and  there ;   jumping  o'er 
Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 
*iito  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  supply, 


Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history  ;  {jpf^J* 

Who,   prologue-like,   your  humble   patieoce 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 


ACT  I. 


Scene.  I. — London.    An  Ante-chawtber  in 
the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  My  lord.  111  tell  you,— that  self  bin 
is  urg'd,  freign 

Which  in  th*  eleventh  year  of  the  last  king's 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd. 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.       [now  ? 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.    If  it  pass 
against  us. 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus,— 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king  s 

honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 
Six  ihousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires  ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars.  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil. 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  b<^de, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year :  thus  runs 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep.  [the  Ua. 
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Cant,  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

£/K'  But  what  prevention?  [regard. 

CdM/.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  boly'church. 

Cm/.  The  courses  of  bis  youth  promis'  d  it 
not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
fiat  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
iwm'd  to  die  too  ;  yea,  at  that  very  moment* 
Consid^ation  like  an  angel  came, 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made  ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood, 
^yith  such  a  heady  currance  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant,  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  invrard  vrish  [late  : 
YoQ  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  pre- 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affiairs, 
You  would  say,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
Ust  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter :  that,  when  he  speaks. 
The  air.  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  route  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  pracdck  part  of  life 
Most  be  the  mistress  to  this  theorick :         [it, 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  : 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  aiid  popularity.        [nettle, 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  bis  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  tike  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  cresdve  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd  ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?    Doth  his  majesty 
Indine  toit,  or  no? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  pan, 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  sfnritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France,— to  give  a  greater  sum 


Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 

Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal.        [lord  ? 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  tmhidden  passages. 
Of  his  true  tides  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv  d  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impidiment  that  broke 
this  off?  [instant 

Cant,  The  French  ambassador  upon  that 
Crav'd  audience ;   and  the  hour,  I  think,  is 

come, 
To  give  him  hearing :  is  it  foiu*  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy  ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you  ;  and  I  long  to  hear 
it.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — London.    A  Room  of  State  iti  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster.  Bedford,  Exeter, 

Warwick,  Westmoreland,  a/u/ Attendants. 

IC.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Can- 

Exe.  Not  here  in  presence.  [terbury  ? 

fC.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambaussador,  my 

liege?  [resolv'd, 

K".  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin  :  we  would  be 

Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight. 

That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and 

France. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
Cant.  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  sa- 
And  make  you  long  become  it  1   [cred  throne, 
JC.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed. 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold,       [France, 
Why  the   law  Salique,   that    they  have    in 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim  : 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  ; 
For  God  doth  know  how  many,  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to  : 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our 

person. 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take 

heed; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint,  [drops 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 
swords 
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That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord ; 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  bdieve  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism.  [wash'd, 

Camt.    Then  hear  me,  gracious  sov'reign 

and  you  peers, 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services, 
To  this  imperial  throne. — ^There  is  no  bar 
To  make   against  your  highness'  claim    to 

France,  [mond, — 

But  this,  which  they  produce  firom   Phara- 
/h  Urram  Salicam  mulieres  me  suecedani, 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land  : " 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  ucgustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe  ; 
Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdu'd  the 

Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French  ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 
Established  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  : 
Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devisM  for  the  realm  of  France : 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  deftinction  of  king  Pharamond, 
Idly  suppos'd  the  founder  of  this  law  ; 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six  ;    and  Charles  the 

great 
Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sala.  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.    Besides,  their  writers  say, 
King  Pepin,  which  deposM  Childerick, 
Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended  [Clothair, 
Of   Blithild,   which   was   daughter   to   king 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Hugh  Capet  also,— who  usurp'd  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 
To  find  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 
(Though  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and 

naught,) 
Convey  d  himself  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  great.     Also  king  Lewis  the 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet,  [tenth. 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisified 
The  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare,     [Lorain  : 
Daughter  to   Charles    the  foresaid  duke  of 
By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France,   [great 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer^s  san« 


King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  daim. 
King  Lewis  his  satisfiaction.  all  appear 
To  hold  in  tight  and  dtle  of  the  female : 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female : 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 
Than  amply  to  imbar  their  crooked  titles 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 
/C.  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience 

make  this  claim  ?  f vereign ! 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  so- 
For  in  the  Book  of  NiunbCTS  is  it  writ,— 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.    Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  vour  own  ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag : 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's 

tomb,  [spirit, 

From  whom  you  claim ;    invoke  his  warlike 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black 

prince, 

Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France. 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English^  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France. 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  t>y. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action  1     [dead, 
Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir ;  you  sit  upon  iheir  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  thctu. 
Runs  in  your  veins:   and  my  thrice-putssuit 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  yomh.    [liege 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 
Exe,  Your  brother  kings  and  mooarchs  of 

the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause 

and  means  and  might : 
So  hath  your  highness ;  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects. 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in 

England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 
Cant,  O.  let  their  bodies  foUow,  my  dear 

liege,  [right : 

With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  yooi 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
.\s  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors.. 
K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  inrauo 

the  French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Soot,  who  wfll  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches.  grack>QS  lo- 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend  [vere^ 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 
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K,  Hen,  We  do  not  mean  the   coureSng 
soatchers  only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us ; 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  hi*  forces  into  France, 
Bat  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfumish'd  kmgdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force  ;     ■ 
Galling  the  gleanM  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girdhig  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbour- 
hood, [harm'd,  my  liege ; 

CmU.  Shte  hath  been  then  more  fcar'd  than 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself  :— 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  die  a  mourning  widow  of  hef  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
Bat  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  kingof  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fiU  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings. 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sunless  treasuries. 

West,  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old   and 
••  If  that  you  will  Prance  win,     [true, — 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin : " 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Cooks  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
PUying  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  spoil  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. 

£xe.  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at 
Yet  that  b  but  a  crush'd  necessity ;         [home. 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armM  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  ; 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and 

lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent, 
Cbi^Teeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music. 

Cant.  ^        Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  statQ  of  roan  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 
To  vhk;h  is  fixM,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees  ; 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peraled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home. 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Odiers,  tike  sokiiers,  armM  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds  ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor :         [home 
Who,  busied  in  his  majest^r,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  buildmg  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  dvu  dtirens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  ladrey  d  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 


DeUv'ring  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously  : 
As  many  arrows,  loc»6d  several  ways,    [town  ; 
Fly  to  one  mark  ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea  ; 
As  many  Unes  close  in  the  dial's  centre  ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  m  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.    Therefore  to    France,   my 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  ;  [liege. 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

IC.  Hen,  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from 
the  Dauphin.  {Exit  an  Attendant. 

Now  are  we  well  resolv'd  ;  and,  by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we'll  sit. 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery,         [doms. 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukc- 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn. 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 
Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless 

mouth. 
Not  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 
Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 
Now  are  we  well  prepar' d  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ;  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

I  Amb,  May't  please  your  majesty  to  give 
us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  3rou  far  oflF 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy? 

AT.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian 
king; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons  : 
Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurb^  plain- 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind.  [ness 

1  Amb.  Thus,  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France. 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  3rour  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the 
thinl.  [master 

In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our 
Says,  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth  ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in 

France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  )rour  spirit. 
This  ton  of  treasure  ;   and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.      This  thie  Dauphin 
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K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so 

pleasant  with  us ; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these 

balls. 
We  will,  in  France^  bv  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  father  s  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.  And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England  ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence  ;  as  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from 

home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state  ; 
Re  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France  : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days  ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;  and  his 

soul 
Shall   stand    sore-chargM  for   the   wasteful 

vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them  :  for  many  a  thousand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear 

husbands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles 

down  ; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God,  [scorn. 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow"d  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in   peace ;  and   tell  the 

Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh 

at  it.— 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you 

well.  '    \Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message.  [at  it. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may  with  reasonable  SMriftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings  ;  for,  God  before, 
'*^e'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 


Therefore,  let  every  roan  nowta.^  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought 

{ExenmU 


ACT  H. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Now  all  the  3routh  of  England  are  on 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies:  [fire. 

Now   thrive     the   armourers,   and   honours 

thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  wingM  heels,  as  English  Mercuries : 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point. 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Hany,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear  ;  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  migbt'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would 

thee  do. 
Were  all  thy  chiMren  kind  and  natural  i    [out 
But  see  thy  fault  I    France  hach  in  thee  found 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  Alls 
With  treacherous   crowns;   and    three  cor- 
rupted men, —  [second. 
One,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge;  and  the 
Heniy  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and  the  third« 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,   of  Northumber- 
land.— 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed !) 
Confirm  *d  conspiracy  with  fearful  France  ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  roust 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises.)  [die. 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  South- 
ampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 
Th'  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed  ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is    now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southamp- 
ton,— [sit : 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We  11  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene. 

\ExU. 

Scene  I. — London.    Eastdieap. 
Enter  Nym  and  Bardolph,  meeting. 
Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 
Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolpb. 
Bard.  What,   are  ancient  I^tol  and  yo« 
friends  yet  ? 
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A>«.  For  my  part,  I  care  not ;  I  say  little; 
bat  when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles; 
—but  that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight; 
bat  I  will  wink,  and  hold  out  mhie  iron':  it  is 
a  simple  one;  but  what  though?  it  will  toast 
cheese,  !uk1  it  will  endure  cold  as  another 
mans  sword  will;  and  there's  an  end. 

Bard,  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you 
friends;  and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers 
to  France  :  let  it  be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Mnpi.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may, 
that  s  the  certain  of  it;  and  when  I  cannot 
live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may  :  that  is  my 
rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard,  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is 
married  to  Nell  Quickly :  and,  certainly,  she 
did  you  wrong ;  for  you  were  troth-plight  to 
her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell  : — things  must  be  as 
thejr  may  :  men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have 
their  throats  about  them  at  that  time ;  and, 
some  say,  knives  liave  edges.  It  must  be  as 
it  may ;  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet 
she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions. 
Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

Rnttr  Pistol  and  Hostess. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his 
viie :— £ood  corporal,  be  patient  here.  How 
BOW,  nune  host  Pistol  I 

Pist.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand,  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term  ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Hoa.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long ;  for  we 
cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen,  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick 
of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep 
a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym  draws  his 
sTBord.]  O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not 
drawn]  Now' we  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and 
mtmler  committed.  Good  lieutenant,— good 
CQnx)ral,— offer  nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pishl 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog!  thou 
pndc-eaned  cur  of  Iceland  ! 

Host.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour, 
and  put  up  your  sword. 

Sym.  WUl  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you 
j0/c/.  [Sheathing  Jjiis  sword. 

Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog  ?     O  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face  ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw, 

perdy. 
And.  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  1 
1  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels  ; 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Sym.  I  am  not  Barfoason ;  jrou  cannot  con- 
jure roe.  I  have  a  humour  to  knock  you 
indifferently  well.  If  jrou  grow  foul  with  me, 
Hstol,  I  will  scour  vou  with  my  rapier,  as  I 
in»y.  in  fair  terms :  if  you  would  walk  off.  I 
'foald  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms, 
*>  I  may :  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 


PisL  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious 

wight  1  [near ; 

The  grave  doth  gi^,  and  doting  death  is 

Therefore  exhale.        [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say  :— he 
that  strikes  the  first  stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to 
the  hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.  [Draws. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  midde  might ;  and  fury 
shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give  : 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or 
other,  in  fair  terms  ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  U  gorge  I 
That  is  the  word. — f  thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to 
No ;  to  the  spital  go,  [get  ? 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  bv  name,  and  her  espouse: 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she;  and— /a«ra,  there's  enough. 
Goto. 

Enter  the '^y. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to 
my  master, — and  you,  hostess  :— he  is  very 
sick,  and  would  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put 
thy  face  between  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office 
of  a  warming-pan.    'Faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue  I 

Host.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a 
pudding  one  of  these  days  :  the  king  has  killed 
his  heart. — Good  husband,  come  home  pre- 
sently. [Exeunt  Hostess  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends? 
We  must  to  France  together :  why,  the  devil, 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for 
food  howl  on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I 
won  of  you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have :  that's  the 
humour  of  it.  [home. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound  :  push 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the 
first  thrust,  I'll  kill  him  :  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must 
have  their  course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be 
friends,  be  friends :  an  thou  wilt  not.  why, 
then,  be  enemies  with  me  too.  Pr'ythee,  put 
up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won 
of  you  at  betting  ?  [pay  ; 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
111  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  my  me ; — 
Is  not  this  just  ?— for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym,  I  shall  have  my  noble  ?         j 
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Pist,  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 
Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so 
shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come 
to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on 
the  knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist,  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right : 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must 
be  as  it  may ;  he  passes  some  humours,  and 
careers. 

Put.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lamb- 
kins, we  will  live.  [Exeunt. 

SCBNE  n.— Southampton,     TAe  Council- 
chamber, 

Enter  Exeter^  Bedford,  aii^  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  Tore  God.  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust 

these  traitors. 
Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear 
themselves  1 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
CrownW  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 
Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they 
intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 
Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfel- 
low, [favours, — 
Whom  he  hath  duU'd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  I 
Trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 
K,  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will 
aboard.                               [Masham, 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  Kind  lord  of 
And  you,  my  gentle  kmght,— -give  me  your 

thoughts : 

Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act,  [France, 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 
Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do 
his  best.  [persuaded, 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that ;  since  we  are  well 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours  ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 
Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and 
lov'd.  [subject, 

Than  is  your  majesty  :  there's  not,  I  think,  a 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  ^ade  of  your  government. 
Grey.  True :  those  that  were  your  father's 
enemies, 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal,     [you 


JC.  Hen,  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness ; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope,  [toil. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

X.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less,— Uncle  of  Exc- 
Enlaige  the  man  committed  yesterday,     [ter. 
That  rail'd  against  our  person  :  vre  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on  ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security: 
Let  him  be  punish'd.  sovereign  ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

JfC.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful,  [ish  toa 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  pun- 

Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give 
him  life. 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction.         [of  me 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretdi. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  oor 
eye  [digested. 

When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and 
Appear  before  us?— We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  thdr 

dear  care, 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person. 
Would  have  him  punish'd.    And  now  to  our 

French  causes : 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 

Cam,  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop,  So  did  you  me.  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 

JC,  Hen,  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Gambxidge, 
there  is  yours; 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and. 

sir  knight/ 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours : 
Read  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthi- 
ness. 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  unde  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — ^Why,  bow  now, 

gentlemen  ? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?— look  you«  how  thef 
change !  [tbex«. 

Their  cheeks  are  paper.— Why,  what  read  you 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas*d  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam,  I  do  confess  my  fouU ; 

And  do  submit  roe  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop,  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

IC.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us 
but  late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kiU'd  : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  roasters,  worrying  you. 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
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These  English  monsters  1    My  lord  of  Cam- 
bridge here,^ 
Yoa  know  bow  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  cOnspir'd, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bonnd  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn.— 
But  O  I  [cruel. 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scxx>op>  thou 
Ingrateliil,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  1 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  might' st  have  coin'd  me  into  gold. 
Wouldst  thou  have  practis'd  on  me  for  thy  use  ? 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  fiom  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose. 
Worldly  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them  : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  dklst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 
And  odier  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation     [fetcb'd 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 
Bat  be  that  tempex'd  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shoukbt  do 

treason. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world, 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back, 
And  ti£  the  legions, — "  I  can  never  win 
Aiool  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's." 
0,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance!  Show  men  dutiful  ? 
^1iy,  so  didst  thou:  seem  they  grave  and 

kamed? 
Why.  so  didst  tbou:  come  they  of  noble  family? 
^lijr,  so  didst  tbou :  seem  they  religious  ? 
Whf ,  so  didst  thou :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Cismiish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear. 
And  but  in  puxgdd  judgment  trusting  neither  ? 
^Mich,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem : 
And  thus  thy  &U  bath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  maxk  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indu'd, 
With  some  suspicion.    I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fisU  of  man.— Their  faults  are  open  : 
•^nest  than  to  the  answer  of  the  law ; 
Attl  God  acqtut  them  of  their  practices  I 


Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the 
name  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
covered ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death  ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive,  [seduce ; 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice. 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoke 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself ; 
Prevemed  from  a  damnM  enterprise : 
My  fatdt,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

AT.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  I   Hear 
your  sentence. 
You  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from  his 

coffen 
Receiv'd  the  goklen  earnest  of  our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to 

slaughter,  • 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt, 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge : 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.    Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  I—Bear  them  hence. 
\Exeunt  Conspirators,  jguarded. 
Now,  lofds,  for  France;  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war : 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings ; — ^we  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothM  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 
Our  pdissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea  ;  the  signs  of  war  advance  : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France. 

\Exeunt. 

Sctnb  hi.— London.     The  Boar's  Head 
Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Hostess,  Nyro.  Bardolph,  and 
Boy. 

Host.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let 
me  bring  thee  to  Staines. 
Pist.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn.— 
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Bardolph,  be  blithe ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 

veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  [dead, 

Bani,  'Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome- 
e'er  be  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell  1 

I/ojt  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell-:  he's  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's 
bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away, 
an  it  had  been  any  christom  child  ;  'a  parted 
even  just  between  twelve  and  one.  even  at  the 
turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there 
was  but  one  way  ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a  pen.  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields. 
"  How  now.  Sir  John ! "  quoth  1 :  "  what, 
man  !  be  of  good  cheer."  dO  'a  cried  out — 
"  God,  God,  God  ! "  three  or  four  times.  Now 
I.  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  a'  should  not 
think  of  God ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet. 
So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet : 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and 
they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to 
his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all 
was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym,  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

//ost.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard,  And  of  women. 

//osi.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said,  they  were 
devils  incarnate. 

//ost.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas 
a  colour  he  never  liked.  [about  women. 

Boy,  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him 

Jlosi,  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle 
women ;  but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked 
of  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea 
stick  upon  Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was 
a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintain'd 
that  fire:  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone 
from  Southampton.  [thy  lips. 

Pist.  Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables  : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is,  * '  PiUh  and  pay;" 
Trust  none ;  [cakes. 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer- 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck  : 
Therefore,  caveio  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go.  clear  thy  crystals. — ^Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France ;  like  horse-leeches,  mvboys. 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  1 

Boy,  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food, 
they  say. 

Fist,  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  [Kissing  htr.]  Farewell,  hostess. 

Nym,  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of 
it ;  but,  adieu.  [I  thee  command. 

Fist,  Let  housewifery  appear :  keep  close, 

Host,  Farewell ;  adieu.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.— France.    A  Room  in  tJu  Fretuk 

Kinjts  Falace. 
Flourish,    Enter  the  French  King,  atteudtd; 
the  Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Buzgundy,  tiu 
Constable,  and  others, 
Fr,  King,  Thus  come  the  English  with  full 
power  upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth.— 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  swift  de- 
spatch. 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war, 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defend- 
ant ; 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce^ 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in 

question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintain'd,   assembled,  and  ool- 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation.  [lected, 

Therefore,  I  sav.  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ;    Qand 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  Eog- 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morrisHdanoe : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con,  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors.— 
With  what  great  state  be  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  oounsellois. 
How  modest  in  exception,  and.  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  foHy ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 
Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  con- 
stable ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so.  it  is  no  matter ; 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  h^  seems  : 
So  the  proportions  of  defienoe  are  fiU'd  ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr,  King.  Think  we  king  Hairy  strong  ; 
And.  princes,  look  you  strongly  ann  to  meet 
him. 
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The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  ns; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain. 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 
And  an  our  princes  captiv'd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name.  Edward,  black  prince  of 
Wales ;  [standing, 

Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire, — on  mountain 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun, — 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him. 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God,  and  by  French 

fathers. 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock;  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mkrhtiness  and  fate  of  him. 
Enttr  a  Messenger. 

Mas,  Ambassadors  from    Harry  king    of 
England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Pr,  King,  We'll  give  them  present  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

^Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see.  this  chase  is  hotly  foUow'd,  friends. 

Dau,  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;    for 
coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they 

seem  to  threaten 
Rons  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign, 
Take  up  the  English  short;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Sdf-love,  my  liege,  is  not  s6  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Rt-enter  Lorcte,  with  Exeter,  and  train. 

Ft.  King,  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe,  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your 
majesty. 
He  wills  you.  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories,  that  by  gift  of  heaven, 
B]r  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain, 
B?  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times,  [know. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may 
Tis  no  sinister  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd,[days. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

\Givei  a  paper. 
In  ereiy  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Wming  you  overlook  this  pedigree : 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  bis  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Sdward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Yoor  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
FrcHB  him,  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ?        [crown 

Exe,  Bloodv  constraint;  for  if  you  hide  the 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  wiU  he  rake  for  it : 
Tbeiefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 
In  thnndtf  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  oompd, 


And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown  ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  :  and  on  your  h^d 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens' 

groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothM  lovers. 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his   threat'ning.  and  my 

message  ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 
*  Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this 

farther  : 
To*morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  E^land. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin. 

I  stand  here  for  him  :   what  to  him  from 

England?  [contempt, 

Exe,  Scorn   and  defiance ;   slight  regard. 
And  anything  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king:   and,   if  your  father's 

highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance.  [mock 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England  :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity. 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls,   [for  it, 

Exe.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe  j 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  difierence 
(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 
And  these  he  masters  now :  now  he  weighs 

time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain :  that  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Fr,  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our 
mind  at  full.  [our  king 

Exe.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  thiit 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You   shall  be  soon  despatch'd 
with  fair  conditions  : 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift 
scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity  [seen 

Than  tliat  of  thought  Suppose  that  you  have 
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The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty  ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
Wiih  silken   streamers   the  young  Phoebus 

fanning : 
Play  with  your  fancies  ;  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd ;  behold  the  threaden  ^lils. 
Borne  with  th"  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed 

sea, 
BrOsting  the  lofty  surge :  O  do  but  thii^ 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage.  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dandnf  ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical.     (follow  I 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.      Follow, 
Grapple  your  minds  to  ^temage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight 

still,  [women. 

Guarded    with    grandsires,   babies,   and  old 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to.  pith  and  puis- 
sance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
Those  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to 

France  ?  [siege ; 

Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose   the   ambassador  from  the  French 

comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  ofier  him 
Katharine   his  daughter;  and  with  her,  to 

dowry. 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  oner  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  Unstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches. 
\Alarum  :  a$id  chambers  go  off. 
And  down  goes  aU  before  them.    Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

Scene  I.— France.    Before  Harfleur. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bed- 
ford, Gloster,  and  Soldiers  with  scaling 
ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  onto  the  breach,  dear 
friends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  oar  English  dead  I 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nattire  with  hard-favour'd  rage  : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  asp^t ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the   brass  cannon;  let  the  brow   o'er* 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  gallM  rock    [whehn  it, 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height !— on,  on,  ye  noblest  English, 


Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fat  hers  of  war-proof ! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders. 
Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  aigu- 

ment. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers;  now  attest  [you ! 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  bejpet 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  bow  to  war  I — And  you,  good 

yeomen,  [here 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  axe  worth  your  breeding ;  wbidi  I 

doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and,  upon  this  charge. 
Cry— God  for  Harry  I  England  !   and  Saint 

George  I 
\Exeunt.    Alarmm,  and  chamhers  go  ^. 

Scene  W—Tht  same. 
Forces  pass  over;  then  enter  "Sjm,  Bardolph, 
Pistol,  and  Boy. 
Bard,  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  1  to  the  breach,  to 
the  breach  ! 

Nym.  Pray  thee,  corponnal.  stay  :  the  knocks 
are  too  hot ;  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  have 
not  a  case  of  lives ;  the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot, 
that  is  the  veiy  plain-song  of  it. 
Fist.  The  plain-song  is  most  just ;  for  hu- 
mours do  abound  : 
Knocks  go  and  come:  God's  vassals  drop  and 
And  sword  and  shield  [die; 

In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Bov,  Would  I  were  in  an  ale-house  in  Lon- 
don !    I  wouki  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of 
Fist,  And  I  ;  [ale.  and  safety. 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  puipose  shoiUd  not  foil  with  me,    * 
But  thither  wouU  I  hie. 
Boy,  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 
^Ji/cr  FUiellen. 
Flu,  Up  to  the  preach,  you  dogs  1  avaant. 
youcullions.     [Drivimg  them/fnoard. 
Fist,  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  c£ 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage !  [mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  I 
Good  bawcock.  bate  thy  cage  1   use  leoitj, 
sweet  chuck  I 
Nym,  These    be   good   hamounl — yoor 
honour  wins  bad  humours. 

{Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Baidotph. 
followed  by  FhieUen. 
Boy,  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed 
these  three  swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  aU 
three  :  but  all  they  three,  though  they  woaki 
serve  me,  oouki  not  be  a  man  to  me :  for. 
indeed,  three  such  anticks  do  not  amount  to  a 
man.   For  Bardolph,— he  is  white-Uveied,  and 
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red-faced  ;  by  the  means  whereof,  'a  faces  it 
out.  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol,  he  hath  a  kill 
in;  tongue,  and  d  quiet  sword  ;  by  the  means 
M  hereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.  For  Nym, — ^he  hath  heard  that 
raen  of  few  words  are  the  best  men  ;  and 
therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a 
should  be  thought  a  coward  ;  but  his  few  bad 
words  are  match'd  with  as  few  good  deeds;  for 
a  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own, 
and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was 
drunk.  They  will  steal  anything,  and  call  it 
purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it 
twelve  leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three-halfpence. 
Nym  and  Bardolph  are  sworn  brothers  in 
fiiching;  and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel ; 
I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service,  the  men  would 
onycoals.  They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with 
tnen's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  hand- 
kerchiefs: which  makes  much  against  my 
nvinbood.  if  I  should  take  from  another's 
pocket,  to  put  into  mine  ;  for  it  is  plain  pock- 
eting up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them,  and 
seek  some  better  service :  their  villainy  goes 
against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I 
must  cast  it  up.  [Exit. 

Rt-tHUr  Fluellen,  Ocmtx  folUnoing. 

Cnw.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  pre- 
sently to  the  mines :  the  duke  of  Gloster 
woukl  speak  with  you. 

FIm,  To  the  mines  !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is 
not  so  good  to  come  to  the  mines  :  for,  look 
you.  the  mines  is  not  according  to  the  disci- 
pUnes  of  the  war  ;  the  concavities  of  it  is  not 
sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  atbversary  (you 
nuy  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digt 
himself  four  yards  under  the  counter-mines  ; 
by  Chesu,  I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if 
there  is  not  better  directions. 

(km.  The  duke  of  Gloster.  to  whom  the 
onier  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  di- 
rected by  an  Irishman  ;  a  very  valiant  gentle- 
man, f  iith. 

Flm.  It  is  Captain  Macmanis,  is  it  not  ? 

G0».  I  think  it  be. 

FU.  By  Chesu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orkl: 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard  :  he  has  no 
more  directknis  in  the  two  disciplines  of  the 
van.  took  you.  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than 
is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy. 

Otm.  Here  'a  comes;  and  the  Scots  captain, 
captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  manrdkras  £(dorous 
eemleman,  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expe- 
<iiBioQ,  and  knowledge  in  the  andent  wars, 
QjpoQ  ny  particnlar  knowledge  of  his  direc- 
tioos:  l^  Chesbo,  he  will  maintain  his  argu- 
iBent  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld, 
ia  the  dinptines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the 
I^oDums. 

7<w/'  I  say,  gud  day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu,  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  cap- 
tain Jamy. 


Gow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris  !  have 
you  quit  the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given 
o'er? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done  :  the  work 
ish  give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat. 
By  my  hand,  I  swear,  and  my  father's  soul, 
the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give  over  :  I  would 
have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me, 
la,  in  an  hour:  O,  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done;  by 
my  hand,  tish  ill  done  I 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you 
now.  will  you  vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few 
disputations  with  you,  as  partly  touching  or 
concerning  the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Ro- 
man wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look  3rou, 
and  friendly  communication;  partly,  to  satisfy 
my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  the  satisfaction, 
look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touching  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  discipline :  that  is  the 
point 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
captains  bath :  and  I  soil  quit  you  with  gud 
leve,  as  I  may  pk^k  occasion  ;  that  sail  I, 
marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish 
save  me :  the  day  is  hot.  and  the  weather,  and 
the  wars,  and  the  king,  and  the  dukes  :  it  is  no 
time  to  discourse.  The  town  is  beseeched, 
and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  breach;  and  we 
talk,  and  by  Chrish,  do  nothing :  'tis  shame 
for  us  all ;  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  slmme  to  stand 
still ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is 
throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la.   - 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gud  ser- 
vice, or  aile  ligge  i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go 
to  death  ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valorously  as  I 
may,  that  sal  I  surely  do,  that  is  the  breff  and 
the  long.  Marry,  I  wad  liill  fieun  heard  some 
question  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris.  I  think.  Io<A  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of 
your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  I  What  ish  my  nation  ? 
what  ish  my  nation  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation, 
ish  a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and 
a  rascal. 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wise than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  per- 
adventure,  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with 
that  affability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use 
me,  look  you  ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  your- 
self, both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the 
derivation  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particular- 
ities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as 
myself  :  so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your 
head.  [other. 

Gcw.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each 

yamy.  Au  !  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[  A  parley  sounded, 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
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better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  dis- 
ciplines of  wars ;  and  there  is  an  end. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  1 1 1. —France.    Before  tfu  Gates  of 

Harileur. 

The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  walls  ; 

th€  English  forces  below.  Enter  KmgHQiiTy 

and  his  train, 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of 
the  town  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  adroit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves  ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
(A  name  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again,  [best,) 

I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range    [heart. 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like 
grass  [infants. 

Your  fresh  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  flends, 
Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  fekts 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ?      -  [cause. 
What  is't    to    me,  when  you  yourselves  are 
If  your  pure  maidens  fal^into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan    [Harfleur, 
To  come  ashore.     Therefore,   you   men  of 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command  ; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of 

grace 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not.  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daugh- 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards,  [ters; 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes,  [walls; 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  bowls  con- 

fus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-bunting  slaughtermen. 
What  say   you?   will   you   yieU,   and   this 

avoid? 
Or.  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy'd  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us, — that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.    Therefore,  dread 

king. 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 


Enter  qsm,  gates  ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible.         [Exeter. 

K,  Hen,  Open  your  gates.— Come,  uncle 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  strongly  gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.    For  us,  dear  uncle,— 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,— we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

[Flourish,  The  King,  6*r..  enter  the  tcwn. 

Scene  IV.— Rouen.  A  Room  in  the  Palau. 
Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath,  Alice,  tu  as  esU  en  Angleterre,  ettu 
paries  bien  le  langage. 

Alice.  Un  peu,  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m'enseignez ;  ilfant  que 
fapprenne  d  parler.  Comment  allies  vous 
la  main  en  Anglois  f 

Alice,  La  main  f  elle  est  appelUe,  de  band. 

Kath.  Dehand.    Etlesdoigtsf 

Alice.  Les  doigtst  ma  foy,  je  oublie  Us 
doigts;  maisie  me  souviendray.  Les  doigti  f 
Jepense,  quits sontuppelUdt  fingres  ;  ouy,  de 
fingres. 

Kath.  La  main,  de  hand;  les  doigts,  de 
fingres.  Je  pense  que  je  suis  le  bon  escolier. 
Jay  gagni  deux  moU  d: Anglois  vistement. 
Comment  appellet  vous  les  ongles  f 

Alice.  Les  ongles  f  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Escoutex  ;  dUes  moy,  sijt 
parle  bien :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Cest  bien  dit,  madame;  U  est  f^ 
bon  Anglois. 

Kath.  Dites  moy  en  Anglois^  le  bras, 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude, 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m'enfaitx  la  rtpeO- 
tion  de  tons  les  mots  que  vous  m'avex  appris 
dis  d  present.  [^  pense. 

Alice.  II  est  trop  dijficile,  madame,  comme 

Kath.  Excuse*  moy,  Alice;  escouta:  de 
hand,  de  fingre.  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieulje  m'en  omblie;  de 
elbow  Comment  appelle*  vous  lecolt 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame, 

Kath.  De  nick  :  Et  le  menton  t 

Alice.  De  chin.  [deshi. 

Kath.  De  sin.  Z>  eol,  de  nick  :  le  menien, 

Alice,  Ouy.  Saufvostre  honneur  ;  en  veriU 
vous  prononcex  les  mots  aussi  droicl  que  Us 
naiifs  eCAngUterre. 

Kath,  Je  ne  doute  point  Sapprendre  porU 
grace  de  Dieu,  et  en  pen  de  tew^s. 

Alice,  N avex  vous  pas  deja  oubUi  ce  que  jt 
vous  ay  enseignief 

Kath.  Non,  jereciterai  d  vous pnmpwmeuL 
De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  naUs,  madame, 

Kath,  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Saufvostre  honsuur,  de  dbov. 
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Katk.  AinsidUjt:  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et 
de  sin  :  Comnuni  appelleM  vous  It  pieds  et  la 

Alict,  De  foot,  madanu:  ei  de  con.  \robe  f 

Katk.  De  foot  et  de  con?  O  Seigneur 
Dum  I  ces  sont  mots  de  son  mauvats,  corrup- 
tible, grosse,  et  impudique,  et  non  pour  les 
dames  dhonneur  d'user,  Je  ne  voudrois  pro- 
uatuer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de  France, 
fnr  tout  It  wtondt.  Ilfaut  de  foot,  ^/de  con, 
neant-moins,  ye  recittrai  unt  autrefois  ma 
Itfon  ensemble  :  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  de 
ann.  de  elbow,  de  nick,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de 

AUce.  Exctlltnt,  madamt.  [con. 

JCatA,  Cest  asses  pour  ume  fois :  allons  nous 
i  disner,  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Rouen.    Another  Room  in  the 

Palace. 
Eater  the  French  King,  tht  Dauphin.  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  tJU  Constable  of  France, 
and  othtrs, 
Pr.  King.  'Tis  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the 
river  Somroe.  fiord. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withaJ,  my 
Let  us  not  liv^  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 
Dau.  O  Ditu  vivant  I  shall  a  few  sprayis  of 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury,      [us, — 
Oar  sdons,  put  in  wild  and  sa\'age  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters? 
Bour.    Normans,   but    bastard    Normans, 
Norman  bastards! 
Mart  de  tnavit/  if  they  march  along 
l^ofoogfat  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
1q  that  xiook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 
Om.   Dieu  de  batailes  I  where  have  they 
this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull ; 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?    Can  sodden 
water,  [broth, 

A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades,  their  barley 
I>Bcoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  Uiall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?  O,  for  honour  of  our  land, 
I^  OS  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
^pon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more 
frosty  people  [fields,— 

Sweat  drops  of   gallant   youth  in  our  rich 
Poor  we  may  call  chem,  in  their  native  lords. 

Oan.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Ov  madams  mock  at  us.  and  plainly  say. 
Our  Dtettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 
B9itr.  They  bkl  us  to  the  English  dancing- 
schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 
Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,  the  herald  ? 
ipe«i  him  hence : 


Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defi- 
ance.— 
Up,  princes  I  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the 

field: 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France  ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar.  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillon.  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpr^,    Roussi,  and  Faucon* 

berg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois  ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights,  [shames. 

For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our 

land  ffleur : 

With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Har- 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  : 
Go   down   upon    him,  —  you    have   power 

enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con,  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sony  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march  ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom. 
Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste 

on  Montjoy  ; 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  wha't  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in 

Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient ;  for  you  shall  remain 

with  us. — 
Now  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—Tht  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

Gcw.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  !  come 
you  from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent 
services  committed  at  the  pridge. 

G(ni).  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous 
as  Agamemnon  ;  and  a  man  that  1  love  and 
honour  with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my 
duty,  and  my  life,  and  my  living,  and  my  ut- 
termost power :  he  is  not  (God  be  praised  and 
plessed  !)  any  hurt  in  the  'orld  ;  but  keeps  the 
pridge  most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline. 
There  is  an  ancient  there  at  the  pridge, — I 
think,  in  my  very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant 
a  man  as  Mark  Antony  ;  and  he  is  a  man  of 
no  estimation  in  the  'orld  ;  but  I  did  see  him 
do  as  gallant  service. 

G<rw.  What  do  you  call  him  ?  . 
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Flu.  He  is  called  ancient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man.  [vouts  : 

Fist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  fa- 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited 
some  love  at  his  hands.  [of  heart. 

Fist.  Bardolph.  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound 
And  of  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate, 
And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  nckle  wheel, 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol : — 
Fortune  is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  afore 
her  eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is 
plind  ;  and  she  is  paint^  also  with  a  wheel, 
to  signify  to  you.  which  is  the  moral  of  it, 
that  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mu- 
tability, and  variation :  and  her  foot,  look 
you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone,  which 
rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls  :— in  good  truth,  the 
poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it : 
Fortune  is  an  excellent  moral.  [on  him  ; 

Fist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pax,  and  hangM  must 
A  damn6d  death  !  ['a  be, 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog ;  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate  : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pax  of  little  price.  [voice  ; 

Therefore,  go  speak.— the  duke  will  hear  thy 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach  : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  re- 
quite. 

Flu,  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand 
your  meaning. 

Fist.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
rejoice  at ;  for  if.  look  you,  he  were  my  bro- 
ther, I  would  desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot 
pleasure,  and  put  him  to  execuuons  ;  for  dis- 
ciplines ought  to  be  used. 

Fist.  Die  and  be  damn'd  !  and  figo  for  thy 

Flu.  It  is  well.  [friendship  ! 

Fist.  The  fig  of  Spain  !  \Exit. 

Flu.  Very  good. 

G<na.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit 
rascal ;  I  remember  him  now  ;  a  bawd,  a  cut- 
purse. 

Flu.  I'll  assure  you,  'a  utter  d  as  prave  'ords 
at  the  pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's 
day.  But  it  is  very  well ;  what  he  has  spoke 
to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time 
is  serve. 

Gcw.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that 
now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  him- 
self, at  his  return  into  London,  under  the  form 
of  a  soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in 
the  great  commanders'  names  :  and  they  will 
learn  you  by  rote  wher^  services  were  done  ; — 
at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach, 
at  such  a  convoy  ;  who  came  off  bravely,  who 


was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms  the 
enemy  stood  on ;  and  this  they  con  perfectly 
in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  Up  with 
new-tuned  oaths  :  and  what  a  beard  of  tlie 
general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp, 
will  do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed 
wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But  you 
must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age. 
or  else  you  may  be  marvellously  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower ;  I  do  , 
perceive,  be  is  not  the  man  that  he  would 
gladly  make  show  to  the  'orld  be  is :  if  I  find 
a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  teU  him  my  mind. 
\_Drum  heard.]  Hark  you,  the  king  is  coining ; 
and  I  must  speak  with  him  from  the  pridge. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Soklicrs. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty  I 

A",  //en.  How  now,  Fluellen  I  cam'st  thou 
from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke 
of  Exeter  hath  very  gallantly  maintained  the 
pridge  :  the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you ;  and 
there  is  gallant  and  most  prave  passages: 
marry,  th'  athversary  was  have  possession  of 
the  pridge  ;  but  be  is  enforced  to  retire,  and 
the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge :  I 
can  tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave 
man. 

/C.  //en.  What  men  have  you  lost.  FlueUen? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th*  athvereaiy  bath 
been  very  great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for 
my  part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a 
man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for 
robbing  a  church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  ma- 
jesty know  the  man  :  hb  fiioe  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire : 
and  his  lips  plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a 
coal  of  fire,  soraedmes  plue,  and  sometimes 
red ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's 
out. 

K.  //en.  We  would  have  all  such  ofiendefS 
so  out  off : — and  we  give  express  charge,  that 
in  our  marches  through  the  country,  uicre  be 
nothing  compelled  from  the  villages,  noching 
taken  but  paid  for,  none  of  the  French  up- 
braided or  abused  in  disdainful  language  :  for 
when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdJnm. 
the  gentle  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 
Tucket  sounds.    Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

/C.  Hen.  Well,  then.  I  know  thee ;  irtiat 
shall  I  know  of  thee? 

Moni.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king :— Say  thoa  to 
Harry  of  England.  Though  ¥re  seemed  dead, 
we  did  but  sleep ;  advantage  is  a  better  sol- 
dier than  rashness.  TeU  him,  we  could  have 
rebuked  him  at  Harfleur.  but  that  we  thought 
not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  niU 
ripe  : — now  we  speak  upon  our  cue.  and  our 
voice  is  imperial :  England  shall  repent  his 
folly,  see  his  weakness,  and  admire  our  sof- 
fenmoe.    Bid  him,  theiefore,  oonskkr  of  his 
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ransom  ;  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we 
\ac9t  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the  dis- 
grace we  have  digested  ;  which,  in  weight  to 
re-answer,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 
For  cor  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor ;  for 
the  e£fusion  of  our  blood,  the  muster  of  his 
Idnsdom  too  faint  a  number;  and  for  our 
disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneelmg  at  our  feet, 
bat  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction.  To 
thb  add  defiance :  and  tell  him,  for  conclu- 
sioo.  he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose 
CDodemnation  is  pronounced.  So  far  my  king 
and  master  ;  so  much  my  office. 
K.  Hem.  What  is  thy  name?  I  know  thy 
Mont.  Montjoy.  [quality. 

IC.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  (airly.    Turn 

thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now  ; 
Bat  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Witboot  impeachment :  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
fTbouffa  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  <A  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lessen'd  ;  and  those  few  I  have, 
Abnost  no  better  than  so  many  French  ; 
Who.  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee. 

herald, 
I  thought  up)on  one  pair  of  English  legs  [God, 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.— Yet,  forgive  me. 
That  I  do  brag  thus !— this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  must  repent. 
Go.  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am  ; 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk ; 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard  : 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself,   and  such  another 

neighbour,  [Montjoy. 

Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour, 
Go.  bW  thy  master  well  advise  himself : 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindefd, 
We  shall  yodr  tawny  ground  with  your  red 

bkKxl 
Discokwr :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are  ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 
Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your 

highness.  [Exit. 

Gto.  I  hope  they  win  not  come  upon  us  now. 
K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother, 

not  in  theirs.  [night,— 

March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves ; 
had  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCKNK  W\.—Th€  French  camp,  near  Agin- 

court. 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Ram- 
bum,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dauphin, 
and  others. 
Om.  Tut  1  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the 
Woukl  it  were  day !  [world. 


Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour ;  but  let 
my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con,  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high 
constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any 
pnnce  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this ! — I  will  not 
change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on 
four  pasterns.  Ca,  ha  /  He  bounds  from  the 
earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs :  le  cheval 
volant^  the  Pegasus,  qui  a  tes  narines  deftu  ! 
When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk  : 
he  trots  the  air;  the  earth  sings  when  he 
touches  it ;  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more 
musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a 
beast  for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire  ;  and 
the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  ap- 
pear in  him,  but  only  in  patksnt  stillness,  while 
his  rider  mounts  him  ;  he  is.  indeed,  a  horse  ; 
and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute 
and  excellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh 
is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  coun- 
tenance enforces  homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit.  that  can- 
not, from  the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging 
of  the  lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my  pal- 
frey :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea  ;  turn 
the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse 
is  argument  for  them  all ;  'tis  a  subject  for  a 
sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's 
sovereign  to  ride  on ;  and  for  the  world 
(familiar  to  us,  and  unknown)  to  lay  apart  their 
particular  functions,  and  wonder  at  him.  I 
once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and  began 
thus:  "  Wonder  of  nature" —  [mistress. 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I 
composed  to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well.       [mistress. 

Dau.  Me  well :  which  is  the  prescript  praise 
and  perfecdon  of  a  good  and  particular  mis- 
tress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau,  O,  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gen- 
tle ;  and  you  rode,  like  a  keam  of  Ireland, 
3rour  French  hose  o£f.  and  in  yotu*  straight 
trossers.  [ship. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horseman- 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that 
ride  so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs: 
I  had  rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress 
wears  her  own  hair.  ^ 
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Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that, 
if  I  had  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retoumi  d  son  profre 
vomissement,  et  la  truU  lav/e  au  bourbur: 
thou  makest  use  of  anything. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mis- 
tress :  or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the 
purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour  that 
I  saw  in  your  tent  to-night, — are  those  stars,  or 
suns  upon  it  ?  Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want.  [hope. 

Dau.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many 
superfluously,  and  'twere  more  honour  some 
were  awav. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ; 
who  would  trot  as  well  were  some  of  your 
brags  dismounted. 

Dau.  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with 
his  desert ! — Will  it  never  be  day? — I  will  trot 
to-morrow  a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved 
with  English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be 
faced  out  of  my  way :  but  I  would  it  were 
morning :  for  I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears 
of  the  English.  [twenty  prisoners  ? 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard, 
ere  you  have  them. 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight ;  I'll  go  arm  myself. 

lExit, 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  cat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a 
gallant  prince.  [out  the  oath. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread 

Orl.  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentle- 
man of  France.  [doing. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity  :  and  he  will  still  be 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will 
keep  that  good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you.  Orl.  What's  he  ? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself :  and  he 
said,  he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

OrL  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue 
in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir.  but  it  is ;  never  any- 
body saw  it,  but  his  lackey :  'tis  a  hooded 
valour  ;  and  when  it  appears,  it  will  bate. 

OrL  Ill-will  never  said  well 

Con.  1  will  cap  that  proverb  with— There 4s 
flattery  in  friendship.  [devil  his  due. 

Orl.  And  1  will  take  up  that  with— Give  the 

Con.  Well  placed  :  there  stands  your  friend 
for  the  devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  pro- 
verb, with — A  pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how 
much — A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 


OrL  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English 
lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grandpr^. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. 
— ^Would  it  were  day  ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of 
England  !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as  we 
do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow 
is  this  king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat- 
brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension, 
they  MTould  run  away. 

OrL  That  they  lack  ;  for  if  their  heads  had 
any  intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear 
such  heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  'That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
valiant  creatures ;  their  mastiffs  arc  of  un- 
matchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  tl^ir  heads 
crushed  like  rotten  apples  t  You  may  as  well 
say,  that's  a  valiant  flea,  that  dare  eat  his 
breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathiK 
with  the  mastiffs  in  robustious  and  rough 
coming  on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives : 
and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and 
iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and 
fight  like  devils.  [of  beef. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they 
have  only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight. 
Now  is  it  time  to  arm  :  come,  shall  we  about  it? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see, 
— by  ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 


Enter  Chorus. 
Ckor.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  univeise.  [of  night. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  thefix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
E^ach  battle  sees  the  others  umber'd  face : 
Steed  threatens  steed,   in  high  and  boastful 
neighs  [tents. 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;   and  from  the 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  rooming  naroe. 
Prood  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
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Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
.\ad  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gnited  night. 
Who.  like  a  foul  and  uglv  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condenmM 

English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad. 
Invetting  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  war-worn 
Present^  them  unto  the  gazing  moon  [coats. 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  O,  now,  who  will  be- 
Tbe  rt>^  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band,  [hold 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 

tent. 
Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  1 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host ; 
Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 
Aod  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  country- 
fpoQ  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note       [men 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watchdd  night ; 
Bat  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Behokiing  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks 
A  hrgtts  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  coM  fear.    Then,  mean  and  gentle 
Behokl,  as  may  unworthiness  define,         [all, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night : 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  batde  fly ; 
Where,  (O  for  pity  !)  we  shall  much  disgrace— 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  dispos'd.  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  itame  of  Agincourt.    Yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 

{Exit, 

Scene  I.— France.     The  English  Camp  at 
Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K.  Hen,  Gloster.  'tis  true  that  we  are  in  great 
danger ;  [be. — 

The  greater,    therefore,  should  our  courage 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford.— God  Al- 
mighty 1 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
WouU  men  observingly  disdl  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Beskles,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  shonkl  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thtts  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Efiter  Erpingham. 
Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  food  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 
Rrp.  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes 
me  better. 
Since  I  may  say,— Now  lie  I  like  a  king. 


AT.  Hen.  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their 
present  pains 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eas'd  : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas.— Brothers 

both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and,  anon. 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Gio,  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace? 

A'.  Hen,  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  detate  a  while. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry  I  [speakst  cheerfully. 

AT.  Hen.  God-a-mercy,   old    heart  I    thou 
Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.  Qui  valdf  K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pist.  Discuss  unto  me ;  art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist,  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

AT.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame  ;  [gold« 

Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant  I 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully. — What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  te  Roy,         [Cornish  crew  ? 

Pist.  Le  Rovf  a  Cornish  name  :  art  thou  of 

JC.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  ? 

AT.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him.  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his 
Upon  Saint  David's  day.  [l»te, 

AT.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in 
your  cap  that  dav,  lest  he  knock  that  about 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ?  [yoiu^. 

AT.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The  figo  for  thee,  then  ! 

K.  Hen.  1  thank  you :  God  be  with  you  ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

JC.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

[Retires. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally, 

Gaio.  Captain  Fluellen  1 

Flu.  So  f  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ, 
speak  lower.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in 
the  universal  'orld,  when  the  tnieand  auncient 
prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept : 
if  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the 
wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I 
warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle,  or 
pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp ;  I  warrant 
you,  you  should  find  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wars,  and  the  cares  of  it.  and  the  forms  of  it» 
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and  the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it, 
to  be  otherwise. 

Gcrw.  Why,  the  enemy  is  load  ;  you  heard 
him  all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and 
a  prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that 
we  should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool 
and  a  prating  coxcomb, — in  your  own  con- 
Gem^.  I  wiU  speak  lower.        [science  now  ? 

Flu,  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you 
will.  \Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of 

fashion,  [roan. 

There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welsh- 

Enttr  Bates,  Court,  and  WilUams. 

Court,  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates,  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will,  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of 
it. — Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most 
kind  gentleman  :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of 
our  estate? 

K,  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand, 
that  look  to  be  washed  ofif  the  next  tide. 

Bates,  He  bath  not  told  his  thought  to  the 
king? 

K.  Hen,  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  be  should. 
For,  though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the 
king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to 
him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shows  to 
him,  as  it  doth  to  me  ;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  conditions  :  bis  ceremonies  laid  by,  in 
his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  roan ;  and 
though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the 
like  wing.  Therefore,  Mben  he  sees  reason  of 
fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of 
the  same  relish  as  ours  are :  yet,  in  reason, 
no  man  should  possess  him  with  any  appear- 
ance of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should 
dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage 
he  will ;  but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis, 
he  could  wish  himself  in  Thames  up  to  the 
neck  ;— and  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him, 
at  all  adventures,  so  we  were  quit  here. 

K,  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  con- 
science of  the  king :  I  think  he  would  not  wish 
himself  anvwhere  but  where  he  is. 

Bates,  Then  I  would  he  weix;  here  alone ;  so 
should  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many 
poor  men's  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill, 
to  wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak 
this,  to  feel  other  men's  minds :  methinks  I 
could  not  die  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the 
king's  company, — ^his  cause  being  just,  and  his 
quarrel  honourable. 


Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek 
after ;  for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are 
the  king's  subjects :  if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our 
obedience  to  the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out 
of  us. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the 
king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make, 
when  all  those  legs,  and  arms,  and  heads, 
chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  together  at 
the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — We  died  at  such  a 
place ;  some  swearing ;  some  crying  for  a 
surgeon  ;  some,  upon  their  wives  left  poor  be- 
hind them  ;  some,  upon  the  debts  they  owe  ; 
some,  upon  their  children  rawly  left.  1  am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  a 
battle ;  for  how  can  they  charitably  disix>se  of 
anything,  when  blood  is  their  ai^gument? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a 
black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it ; 
whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  proportioa 
of  subjection. 

AT.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father 
sent  about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarr>- 
upon  the  sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wicked- 
ness, by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon 
his  father  that  sent  him  :  or  if  a  servant,  under 
his  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in 
many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the 
business  of  the  master  the  authoi-  of  the  serv- 
ant's damnation :— but  this  is  not  so :  the  king 
is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings 
of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the 
master  of  his  servant ;  for  they  purpose  not 
their  death*  when  they  purpose  their  services. 
Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never 
so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted  sol- 
diers :  some,  perad venture,  have,  on  them  the 
guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder ; 
some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken 
seals  of  perjury  ;  some,  making  the  wars  their 
bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle 
bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery. 
Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and 
outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from 
God  :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance : 
so  that  here  men  are  punished,  for  before- 
breach  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now  the  king  s 
quarrel:  where  they  fean^  the  death,  they 
have  borne  life  away  ;  and  where  they  would 
be  safe,  they  perish  :  then,  if  they  die  unpro- 
vided, no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their  dam- 
nation, than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those  im- 
pieties for  the  which  they  are  now  visited. 
Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;  but  even* 
subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore,  should 
every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  dck  maa 
in  his  bed, — wash  every  mote  out  of  his  coo- 
science  :  and  dying  so,  death  is  to  him  ad- 
vantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly 
lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained : 
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and  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to 
think,  that  making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let 
him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and 
to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill, 
the  ill  upon  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to 
answer  it. 

Batet,  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for 
ne :  and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for 
btoi.  [would  not  be  ransomed. 

K,  Him.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say.  he 

Will.  Ay.  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight 
dMcffully ;  but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he 
mar  be  ransomed,  and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

A.  Hai,  If  I  live  to  see  it.  1  will  never  trust 
bis  word  after. 

WUL  You  paylihn  then  !  That's  a  peril- 
OQs  shot  out  fn  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and 
a  private  displeasure  can  do  against  a  mon- 
ardi  1  You  mar  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the 
son  to  ke  with  numing  in  his  face  with  a  pea- 
cock's fieather.  You'll  never  trust  his  word 
after !  come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hat.  Your  reproof  is  something  too 
raond :  I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time 
woe  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 

K.  Hem.  I  embrace  it.  [live. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Htm.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I 
i  viU  wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou 
daicst  acknowledge  it.  I  will  make  it  my 
quarrel.  [of  thine. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove :  give  me  another 

A'.  Hem.  There. 

WiU.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap  :  if 
ever  thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-mor- 
row, "This  is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will 
take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear.  [lenge  it. 

K.  Hem.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  chal- 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hem.  Well.  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take 
thee  in  the  king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be 
friends :  we  have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you 
oould  tdl  how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty 
Ftencfa  crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us  :  for 
tkey  bear  them  on  their  shoulders  :  but  it  is  no 
EagUsb  treason  to  cut  French  crowns ;  and 
tOHDorrow  the  king  himself  will  be  a  clipper. 

(Exeunt  Soldiers. 
.      „  ives,  our  souls. 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  chiklren,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king. 
We  most  bear  all. 

O  hard  condition !  twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  whose  sense 
No  more  can  fed  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy !  [too, 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not 
Sarc  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 


And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  grieft,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
WTiat  are  thy  rents  ?  what  arc  thy  comings-in? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  I 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?  [form. 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd. 
Than  they  in  fearing.                             [sweet. 
What  drink' st  thou  oft.  instead  of  homage 
But  poison'd  flattery  ?  O,  be  sick,  great  great- 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure !    [ness. 
Think' St  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beg- 
gar's knee,  [dream, 
Command  the  health  of  it  ?  No.  thou  proud 
That  pla^'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose  : 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball. 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farcM  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  worid,  — 
No,  not  aU  these,  thrfce-gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundhr  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,   cramm'd  with  distressful 

bread ; 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse  ; 
And  follows  so  the  everr-unning  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch,  [sleep. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with 
Had  the  fore- hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots, 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the 

peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 
Enter  Erpingham. 
Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your 
absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

JC.  Hen.  Good  old  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I'll  be  before  thee. 
Erp.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord.    [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  sol- 
diers' hearts ;  [now 
Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  th'  opposed  num- 
bers [O  Ix)rd, 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them !— Not  to-day. 
O,  not  to-day.  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  i 
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I  Richard's  body  have  hiterred  new ; 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issu'd  forced  drops  of  blood  : 
Five  hundrM  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have 
built  [priests 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.    More  will  I  do ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Myli^el 

K.  Hen,  My  brother  Gloster's  voice?— Ay  ; 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee  :— 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  ^  things  stay  for  me. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—The  French  camp. 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans.  Rambures,  and 

otturs, 

OrL  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour  ;  up, 
my  lords ! 

Dau.  Montet  d  chevalf—lAy  horse !  valet/ 

Orl.  O  brave  spirit !  \lacquay  I  ha ! 

Dau,   Via  I— Us  eaux  et  la  terre,  — 

Orl.  Rien  puis  f  I'airet  Ufeu,— 

Dau.  C<^// cousin  Orleans. 
Enter  Constable. 
Now,  my  lord  constable ! 

Con.  Hark  how  our  steeds  for  present  ser- 
vice neigh  I  [th^ir  hides, 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage,  ha  1 

Ram,  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  oiu" 
horses  blood  ? 
How  shall  wc,  then,  behold  their  natural  tears? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The    English    are   embattled,    you 
French  peers.  [to  horse ! 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starvM  band. 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands  ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow 

on  them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 
'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  pea- 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm      [sants, — 
About  our  squares  of  battle, — were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe  ; 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by. 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation  :  (say  ? 

But  that  our  honours  must  not.     What's  to 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.    Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonance,  and  the  note  to  mount : 


For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  (ear,  and 

yidd. 

Enter  Grandpr^. 
Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords 

of  France? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ul-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully ; 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd 

host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peepe : 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixM  candlesticks. 
With  torch  staves  in  their  hand ;    and  their 

poor  jades  [hips, 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hkles  and 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  ^e-dead 

eyes, 
And  in  their  pale-dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  rootkm- 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows,  [less ; 
Fly  oer  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 
Con.  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  Ibcy 

stay  for  death.  [fresh  suits. 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender. 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con,  I  stay  but  for  my  guard :  on,  to  the  fieW! 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.    Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene  III.  —The  English  Camp. 
Enter  the  English  host;  Gloster.   Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  king?  [battle. 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  thcjr 
West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three- 
score thousand. 
Exe,  There's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  aU 
are  fresh.  [odds. 

Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us  I  'tis  a  tearfiil 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  diaige : 
If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully,— my  noble  lord  of  Bedford.— 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and   my  good  tord 

Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — ^warriors  all,  adiea ! 
Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good 
luck  go  with  thee !  [day  : 

Exe,  Farewell,  kind  lord,  fight  valiantly  to- 
And  yet  I  do  thee  >*Tong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valoor. 
[Exil  Salisbury. 
Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness  : 
Princely  in  both. 

West,  O  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  Engl.iwt, 
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That  do  no  work  today  1 

K,  Hen,  What's  he  that  wishes  so  ? 

My    coosin   Westmoreland  ?— No,    my    fair 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow  [cousin : 
To  do  our  country  loss  ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will!  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man 
Ysf  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ;    [more : 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But.  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.         [land  : 
No,  'faith,  my  cos,  wish  not  a  man  from  Eng- 
God's  peace !    I  would  not  lose  so  great  an 

honour,  [me. 

As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one 

more  1  [my  host. 

Rather  proclaim  it.  Westmoreland,  through 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd— the  feast  of  Crispian  : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
WOl  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 
And  say— To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian  :  [scars, 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his 
And  say— These  woimds  I  had  on  Crispins 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  sliall  be  forgot,  [day. 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages    (names, 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, — 
Hany  the  king.  Bedford  and  Exeter. 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,— 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
F^om  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  rememberfed  ; 
W^e  few.  we  happy  few.  we  band  of  brothers ; 
For  he.  to<iay.  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed,  [here ; 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not 
And  boki  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any 

^)eaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 
Xe-tnUr  Salisbury. 
Sal.  My  sovereign   tord,  bestow  yourself 

with  speed: 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 
JT.  He*.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  mmds 

be  so.  [ward  now  I 

West.  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  back- 
X.  Hem.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help 

£rom  England,  cos? 


West.  God's  will !  my  liege,  would  you  and 

I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle ! 
AT.  Hen.  Why.  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five 

thousand  men ; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all ! 
Tucket.    Enter  Montioy. 
Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee. 

king  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assurM  overthrow  : 
For  certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf,  [mercy, 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in 
The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their 
Must  lie  and  fester.  [poor  bodies 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

M<mt.  The  Constable  of  France. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer 

back: 
Bid  them  achieve  me.  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fel- 
lows thus? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt,     [him. 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in 

France.  fhills, 

Dying  like  men.  though  buried  in  your  dung- 
They  shall  be  fam'd  ;  for  there  the  sun  shall 

greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
I^eaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in 

France. 
Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  our  English  ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly :— tell  the  Constable. 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host. 
(Good  argument.  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry  : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim  ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tdl  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers' 

heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this. 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall.)  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.    Herald,  save  thou  thy 

labour; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald  : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my 

joints : 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them. 
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Shall  yield  them  Uttle.  tell  the  Constable. 
Mont.  I  shall,  king  Hany :  and  so,  fare 
thee  well : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  [Exit, 
K.  Hen.  I  fear  thou'lt  once  more  come 
again  for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York.  [W 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  1 

The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K  Hen.  Takeit.brave  York.— Now.soldiers, 

march  away : — 

And  how  thou  pl^isest,  God,  dispose  the  day. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  V7.--The  PUld  of  BaitU, 

Alarums :  Excursions.  Enter  French  Soldier, 

Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Pist.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  ye  pense  que  vous  estes  le  gentil- 
homme  tU  bonne  qualiU, 

Pist.  Quality  call  you  me?    Construe  me! 
art  thou  a  gentleman  ? 
What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  seigneur  Dieu  /  [man  :— 

Pist.  O  !  signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentie- 
Perpend  my  words,   O   signieur  Dew,   and 

nmrk ; — 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox. 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  frenet  misericorde!  ayet  fitU 
de  moy  f  [moys ; 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve  ;  I  will  have  forty 
Or  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.    Est  il  impossible  d^eschapper  la 

Pist.  Brass,  cur !  [force  de  ton  bras  f 

Thou  damnM  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer'st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnet  moy  I  [moys  ? 

Pist.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of 
Conoe  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Escouies:  comment  estes  vous  appelU  f 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer, 

Boy.  He  says  his  name  is  master  Per. 

Put.  Master  Per!  I'll  fer  him.  and  firk 
him,  and  ferret  him: — discuss  the  same  in 
French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and 
ferret,  and  firk.  [throat. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare;   for  I  will  cut  his 

Fr.  Sol.  Que dit-il,  monsieur? 

Boy.  Il  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vous 
faites  vous  prest ;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  dispose 
tout  d  cette  heure  de  couper  vostre  gorge. 

Pist.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma/oy,  pesant, 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns  ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  Je  vous  supplie  pour  t amour 
de  Dieu,  me  pardonner!  Je  suis  le  gentil- 
homme  de  bonne  maison  :  gardes  ma  vie,  et  Je 
vous  donneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist,  What  are  his  words  ? 


Bov.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  Kfe :  he  is  a 
gentlenMm  of  a  good  house  ;  and.  for  his  ran- 
som, be  will  give  you  tvra  hundred  crowns. 

Pist,  Tell  him, — my  fury  shidl  abate,  and  1 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il  f 

Boy,  Encore  qu'il  est  contre  son  ptrtmeut 
de  pardonner  aucun  prisonnier  :  neantmeins, 
pour  les  escus  que  vous  favez  promts,  il  est  con- 
tent de  vous  donner  la  liberty,  le  franchisement, 

Fr.  Sol.  Surmes^enoux,je  vous  donne  milk 
remerciemens  ;  et  je  m'estime  heureux  que  je 
suis  tombi  entre  les  mains  dun  chevalier,  je 
pense^  le  plus  brave,  valiant^  et  tris  distingut 
seigneur  d^Angleterre. 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a 
thousand  thanks ;  and  be  esteems  himself 
happv  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave,  vakirons, 
and  thrice-worthy  signieur  of  England,  [show.— 

Pist.  As  I  suck  bkxxl,  I  wiU  some  mercy 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  SuivcM  vous  le  ^nd  capttaine.  [Exit 
French  Soldier.]  I  did  never  know  so  fiill  a 
voice  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart :  but  the 
saying  is  true,— The  empty  vessel  makes  the 
greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten 
times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  f  the 
old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails 
with  a  wooden  dagger;  and  they  are  bodi 
hanged  ;  and  so  would  this  be,  'd  he  dunt  steal 
anything  adventurously.  I  most  stay  with  the 
lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  ns,  if  be 
knew  of  it ;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but 
boys.  [Esdl. 

Scene  W,— Another  Part  o/the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.  Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 

Constable,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiablet  [perdmf 

Orl.  O  seigneur  /  lejour  est  perdu .'  tout  est 

Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie!  u\\  is  confounded. 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame  [aO  I 

Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  mesehante  for- 
tune/— 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame  !— let's  stab  oar- 

selves.  [for? 

Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dkx 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ran- 
som ?  [but  shame ! 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing 
L«t's  die  in  honour :  onoe  more  back  again ; 
And  he  that  \vill  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hokl  the  chamberHJoor. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog. 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contanunate.  [as  now  1 

Con.  EHsorder,  that  hath  spoU'd  us.  frieod 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  li\ts. 

Orl,  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  fidd. 
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To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  My  order  might  be  thot^ht  upon,  [throng : 
Awr.  The  devil  take  order  now !  I II  to  the 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long. 

\Rx€unt 

SCEKB  V\.— Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums,    Enter  King  Henry  and  Forces , 
Exeter,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Well  ha^e  we  done,  thrice-valiant 

countrymen :  [field. 

Bnt  all's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the 

Ext.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to 
your  majesty.  [this  hour 

K.Hen,  Lives  he,  good  uncle?  thnce  within 
I  saw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was.  [lie. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he 
Urding  the  plain ;  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-felk>w  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 
The  noble  Eaii  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Sttifdk  first  died  :  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
CcwDes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard  ;  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face  ; 
Andcriesaloud.— "Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breast ; 
As,  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  I " 
^'pon  these  words  I  came,  and  cjieer'd  him  up : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand, 
.Vad  w;ih  a  feeble  gripe,  says,— "Dear  my 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign.'   [lord, 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips  ; 
And  soespous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  J  would  have 

But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

iC.  Hen,  I  blame  you  not ; 

^.  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. — 

[Alarum. 
oQt  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ?— 
Ijje  French    hare  reinforc'd    their  scatter'd 
Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ;  [men  : — 
U*e  the  word  through.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  VlL-^Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarums,    Enter  Fluelleu  and  Gower. 

^h.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage !  'tis 
^^Pnssly  against  the  law  of  arms:  'tis  as 
*n»nt  a  piece  of  knavery,  mark  you  now,  as 
^  be  offered :  in  your  conscience,  now,  is  it 
not? 

^.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ; 
^  the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the 
^^,  have  done  this  slaughter :  besides,  they 
ittve  burned  and  carried  away  all  that  was  in 


the  king's  tent ;  wherefore  the  king,  most  wor- 
thily, hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  pri- 
soner's throat.    O,  'tis  a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  cap- 
tain Gower.  What  call  you  the  town's  name 
where  Alexander  the  pig  was  bom  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great? 
The  pig,  or  the  g^reat.  or  the  mighty,  or  the 
huge,  or  the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckon- 
ings, save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations. 

Gffw.  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  bora 
in  Macedon :  his  father  was  called  Philip  of 
Macedon.  as  I  take  it. 

Flu,  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alex- 
ander is  pom.  I  tell  you.  captain,  if  you  look 
in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  shall 
find,  in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon 
and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you, 
is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon  ; 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Mon- 
mouth :  it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth ;  but  it 
is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of  the 
other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  alike  as  my 
fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  in- 
different well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things. 
Alexander,  ((3od  knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his 
rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his 
cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures, 
and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little 
intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and 
his  angers,  look  you,  kill  bis  pest  friend,  Clytus. 

Gcw,  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :  he 
never  killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu,  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made 
and  finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and 
comparisons  of  it :  as  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups  ; 
so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right 
wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away  the 
fat  knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was 
full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and 
mocks  ;  I  have  forcot  his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he  :— 111  tell  you,  there  is  goot 
men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gintf.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 
Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry,  with  ^P^^^  of 

the   English  forces;    Warwick,    Glosier, 

Exeter,  and  others. 

A'.  Hen,  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to 
France 
Until  this  instant.— Take  a  trampet,  herald  ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they'll  do  neither  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
EnforcM  from  the  old  Assjrrian  slings  : 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take,     ; 
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Shall  taste  our  mercy : — go.  and  tell  them  so. 
Enter  Montjoy. 

Exi.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French, 
my  liege.  [to  be. 

Glo,  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd 

K.    Hen,    How    now,   what  means   this, 
herald  ?  know'st  thou  not,       [ransom  ? 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king, 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while  !) 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood  ; 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
in  blood  of  princes ;)  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk    out  their  armM    heels  at  their  dead 

masters. 
Killing  them  twice.    O,  give  us  leave,  great 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose  [king. 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no  ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallopo'er  the  fieW. 

Mont,   The  day  is  yours,  [strength,  for  it ! 

K,  Hen.  PraisM  be  God.  and  not  our 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by? 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt.  fcourt, 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agin- 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory, 
an't  please  your  majesty,  and  your  great- 
uncle  Edward  the  plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I 
have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought  a  most 
prave  pat  tie  here  in  France. 

K»  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true :  if  your 
majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen 
did  goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did 
grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps ; 
which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hour  is  an 
honourable  padge  of  the  service ;  and  I  do 
believe,  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear 
the  leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day. 

K,  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour ; 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash 
your  majesty's  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody. 
1  can  tell  you  that :  Got  pless  it,  and  preserve 
it.  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his 
majestv  too  1 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  vour  majesty's 
coimtryman,  I  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will 
confess  it  to  all  the  'orld  :  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be  God,  so 
long  as  3rour  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so !— Our  heralds  go 
with  him : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 


On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
[Points  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Montjoy 
and  others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

JC.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that 
glove  in  thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the 
gage  of  one  that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be 

JC.  Hen.  An  Englishman  ?  [alive. 

Will.  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal 
that  swaggered  with  me  last  night ;  who.  if  'a 
live,  and  ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I 
have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o'  the  ear :  or, 
if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap.  (which  be 
swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if 
alive.)  I  will  strike  it  out  soundly. 

JC.  Hen,  What  think  you.  captain  Fluellen? 
is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

JC.  Hen.  It  nuiy  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentle- 
man of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his 
degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as 
the  tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belsebub  himsdf, 
it  is  necessary,  look  vour  grace,  that  he  keep 
his  vow  and  his  oath  :  if  he  be  peijured.  see 
you  now.  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  viUaio. 
and  a  Jack-sauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  con- 
science, la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when 
thou  meet' St  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  Uege.  as  I  live. 

JC,  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under? 

Will.  Under  captain  Gower.  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot 
knowledge  and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me.  soldier. 

Will.  I  wiU,  my  Uege.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here.  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  thb 
favour  for  me.  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap :  when 
Alen9on  and  myself  were  down  together.  I 
plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm  :  if  any  man 
challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alen9on.  and 
an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encounter  any 
such,  apprehend  him.  aa  thou  dost  me  k>ve. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honoox^ 
as  can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  hh  subjects : 
I  would  fain  see  the  man.  that  has  bat  two 
legs,  that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed  at  this 
glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  see  it  once, 
and  please  Got  of  his  Igrace.  that  I  might  see 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower  ?  fit- 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K,  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  sedc  him.  and  bring 
him  to  my  tent. 

Flu,  I  will  fetch  him.  {ExU. 

JC,  Hen,  My  k>rd  of  Warwidc,  and  my 
brother  Gloster. 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels : 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  fitrour. 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o*  the  ear ; 
It  is  the  sokUer's ;  I,  by  bargain,  shouki 
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Wear  it  myself.  Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick. 
If  that  the  soldier  strikenim.  (as,  I  judge 
Bf  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word.) 
Some  sodden  miscUef  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  touch'd  with  choler.  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  qwckly  will  return  an  injury  :      [them.— 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between 
Go  you  with  me.  uncle  of  Exeter.      \Extunt. 

Scene  VI 1 1.— .5^^  King  Henry's /VwiViiwf. 
Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 

WUl.  I  warrant  it  is  knight  to  you,  captain. 
Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I 
peseech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king : 
there  is  more  goot  toward  you.  peradventure, 
than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of. 

Will,  bir,  know  you  this  glove  ?     [a  glove. 

Plu.  Know  the  glove  i  I  know,  the  glove  is 

WUl,  1  know  this ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 
\Strikes  him. 

Plu.  'Sblood  ?  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in 
the  universal  'orid.  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gmo.  How  now,  sir  I  you  villain ! 

Will.  I>o  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 

Fin.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower ;  I  will 
give  treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor.  [you. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat.— I  charae 
|0Q  in  his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  him  :  he 
is  a  Criend  of  the  duke  Alen9on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloucester. 

War,   How  now,  how  now  I   what's  the 
matter? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is.  praised 
be  Got  for  it !  a  most  contagious  treason  come 
to  light.  kx>k  you.  as  you  shall  desire  in  a 
summer's  day. — Here  is  his  majesty. 
Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

AT.  Hen.  How  now !  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  U^e.  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor, 
that,  look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove 
vfaich  your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet 
of  Alenoon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  u 
the  fellow  of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in 
change  promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap  :  I  pro- 
Diaed  to  strike  him,  if  he  did  :  I  met  this  man 
vith  my  gk>ve  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as 
iood  as  my  word. 

Flu,  Your  majesty  hear  now,  (saving  your 
majesty's  manhood.)  what  an  arrant,  rascally, 
beggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is:  I  hope  your 
Uiijesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and  witness, 
ud  avouchments.  that  this  is  the  glove  of 
AkQ9on.  that  jrour  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your 
CQQscienoe.  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier  :  look, 
here  is  the  felk>w  of  it. 
Twas  1.  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike  ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu,  An  pleue  your  majesty*  let  his  neck 


answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the 
'orld.  [faction  ? 

K,  Hen,  How  canst  thou  make  me  satis- 

Will.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from 
the  heart :  never  came  any  ^m  mine  that 
might  offend  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  roan  ; 
witness  the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowli- 
ness ;  and  what  your  highness  suffered  under 
that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take  it  for  your 
own  fault,  and  not  mine  :  for  had  you  been 
2S  I  took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence ;  there- 
fore, 1  beseech  your  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Elxeter,  fill  this  glove 
with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap, 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns : — 
And.  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with 
him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow 
has  mettle  enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there 
is  twelve  pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to 
serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and 
prabbles.  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions  ;  and, 
I  warrant  you.  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu,  It  is  with  a  goot  will ;  I  can  tell  you, 
it  will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes :  come, 
wherefore  should  you  be  so  pashful?  your 
shoes  is  not  so  goot :  'tis  a  good  silling,  I 
warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

AT.  Hen.     Now,    herald ;    are   the   dead 
nuraber'd  ? 

Her,  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughter'd 
French.  [^Delivers  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are 
taken,  uncle?  [the  king ; 

Exe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt ; 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights  and  'squires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thou- 
sand French  [number, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these, 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred  ;  of  the 
which,                                      [knights : 
Five   hundred  vrere   but    yesterday  dubb'd 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality,  [squires. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead. — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  \ 
Tlie  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures  ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guis- 
diard  Dauphin ;       r^  t 
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John  duke  of  Aten9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Bra- 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  [bant, 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls. 
Grandprd,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont.  and  Les- 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  !—  [trale. 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Kelly.  Davy  Gam.  esquire  : 
None  else  of  name  :  and  of  all  other  men, 
But  five  and  twenty.— O  God.  thy  arm  was 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone,      [here ; 
Ascribe  we  all !— When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other?— Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  none  but  thine  1 

Exe.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the 
village: 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  the  praise  from  God. 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.    Is   it   not   lawful,    an   please   your 
majesty,  to  tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen,   Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  ac- 
That  God  fought  for  us.         fknowledgment. 

Flu.    Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites :  [goot. 

Let  there  be  sung'A^<wi  nobis,  and  Tt  Deum  ; 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay : 
We'll  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then  ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  airiv'd  more  happy 
men.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
Enter  Chorus. 
Ckor,  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read 

the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.    Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  wingM  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.    Behold,  the  English  l^acb 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and 

boys,  [mouth'd  sea. 

Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep- 
Which.  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way :  so  let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath  ; 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword. 
Before  him,  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness   and  self-glorious 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent,  [pride  ; 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.    But  now  behold, 


In  the   quick  forge   and   working-house  of 

thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  1 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 
Like  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Roro<% 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels. — 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in  : 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 
Bringing  rebellion  broacfaM  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 
To  welcome  him  !  much  more,  and  much  more 

cause, 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  plac^ 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French    [him  ; 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home  ; 
The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them  ;)  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  dianc'd. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France  : 
There  must  we  bring  him,;  and  myself  have 

play'd 
The  interim,  by  rememb'ring  you — 'tis  past. 
Then   brook   abridgment  ;    and    your  eyes 

advance. 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to 

France.  [Exit. 

Scene  I.— France.    An  English  Court  of 
Guard.     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gaw,  Nay,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you 
your  leek  tchday?    Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things  :  I  will  tell  you.  as  my 
friend,  captain  Gower: — the  rascally,  scald, 
beggarly,  lousy,  pragging  knave.  Pistol,— 
which  you  and  yourself,  and  aU  the  'orld,  know 
to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now. 
of  no  merits,— he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings 
me  pread  and  salt  yesterday,  look  you.  aod 
bid  me  eat  my  leek  :  it  was  in  a  place  where 
I  could  not  breed  no  contentions  with  him : 
but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap 
till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell 
him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gcw.  Why,  here  he  comies,  swelling  like  a 
turkey-cock. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  Ids  swellings,  nor 

his  turkey-cocks.  [lousy  knavr. 

Got  pless  you,  ancient  Pistol !    you  scurry. 

Got  pless  you  I  [thirst,  base  Trojan, 

Pist.    Ha!   art  thou  bedlam?  dost  tboo 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence  I  I  am  qualmish  at  tfke  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy 
knave,  at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my 
petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek  :  because, 
look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  afieo 
tions,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  digestions, 
does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  deare  )*oa  to 
eat  it. 

F^l.  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  aU  his  goats. 
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Flu.  [StriJUs  kirn.]  There  is  one  sfoat  for 
you. 
Will  you  be  so  goot.  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Piit.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  s^y  very  true,  scald  knave,  when 
Got's  will  is  :  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the 
mean  time,  and  eat  your  victuals:  [striking 
him  again,}  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  You 
called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire,  but  I 
will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree. 
I  pray  you,  fall  to  :  if  you  can  mock  a  Teck, 
70a  can  eat  a  leek.  [him. 

Goto.  Enough,  captain  :  you  have  astonished 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part 
of  my  leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. 
—Pite,  I  pray  ypu ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green 
wound,  and  your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Pist.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and 
out  of  question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist,  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  re- 
wnge :  I  eat.  and  eat,  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you  :  will  you  have  some 
more  sanoe  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough 
kek  to  swear  hy. 

Pist,  Quiet  the  cudgel ;  thou  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heart- 
ily. Nay,  pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the 
skin  is  good  for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When 
JOB  take  occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray 
rn.  mock  at  'em  ;  that  is  all.       Pist,  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — hold  you.  there  is  a 
fpoat  to  hinl  your  pate.       Pist.  Me  a  groat  1 

Flu.  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take 
it :  or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which 
you  shall  eat. 

Pist,  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  U I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay  you 
in  codgds :  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and 
bay  nothing  of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi' 
you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exit, 

Pist,  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow,  Go,  go :  vou  are  a  counterfeit  cow- 
ardly knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient 
taniition,  began  upon  an  honourable  respect, 
and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of  prede- 
ceased valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your 
deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you 
sleeking  and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twke  or 
thiioe.  You  thought,  because  he  could  not 
speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  coukl  not 
therefore  liandle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find 
it  otherwise ;  and  hencekHrth,  let  a  Welsh  cor- 
Kctioo  teach  you  a  good  English  condition. 
Fare  ye  well.  [Exit. 

Pist,  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me 
now? 
News  have  I  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  makdy  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax  ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  b  cudgell'd.    Well,  bawd  will  I  turn, 
And  something  lean  tocutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  1^  I  steal  and  there  I'll  steal : 


And  patches  will  1  get  unto  these  cudgell'd 

scars. 
And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  [Exit. 

Scene    II. — France.    An  Apartment  in  tfu 

French  Kin^s  Palace, 
Enter,  from  one  side^  Kin^  Heniy,  Bedford. 
Glostcr,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland, 
and  other  Lords  ;  from  the  other  side,  the 
French  King.  Queen  Isabel,  th€  Princess 
Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies.  6r*«..,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  train, 
K.  Hen,  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore 
we  are  met  1 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day ;  joy  and  good 

wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine; 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  a.tsembly  Is  contriv'd. 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy  ;      [all. 
And.  prinoes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you 
Fr,  King.  Right -joyous  are  we  to  behold 
your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met : 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one.  [land, 
Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  Eng- 
Of  this  good  day  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their 
The  fatal  balls  of  murd  ring  basilisks  :    [bent. 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefis  and  quarrels  into  love. 
K,  Hen,  To  cry  amen   to  that,   thus  we 
appear.  [you. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  prinoes  uU,  I  do  salute 
Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love, 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England  1    That  I 
have  labour'd,  [deavours. 

With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  en- 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview,  [ness. 

Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  wit- 
Since,  then,  my  office  hath  so  in  prevail'd, 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  roe. 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why   that  the  naked,   poor,   and  mangled 

Peace. 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas,  she  hath  from  France  too  long   been 

chas'd. 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
UnprunM  dies  :  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair, 
Hut  forth  disorder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
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Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery  ; 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistlM,  kecksies. 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility.  [burs, 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and 

hedges. 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children. 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country ; 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing  and  stem  looks,  diffus'd  attire, 
And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour. 
You  are  assembled  :  and  my  speech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 
Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences. 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would 
the  peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands  ; 
Whose  tenors  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king   hath  h^ud  them ;  to  the 
There  is  no  answer  made.  [which  as  yet, 

JC.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace, 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr,  Kin^.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'er-glanc  d  the  articles  :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall.— Go,  uncle  Ex- 
eter,—  [ter,— 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Glos- 
Warwick, — and  Huntingdon,— go  with  the 
And  take  .with  you  free  power  to  ratify,  [king ; 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Sh^l  see  advantageabfe  for  our  dignity, 
An3rthing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands  ;  [ter, 
And  we'll  consign  thereto.  Will  you,  fair  sis- 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q,  Jsa,  Our    gracious  brother,   I  will  go 
with  them  : 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin   Katharine 
here  with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  ha.  She  hath  good  leave.  [Alice. 

{Exeunt  all  excfpt  K.  Henry,  Kath.,  and 

A .  Hen.        Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair ! 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 


Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I 
cannot  speak  your  England. 

K,  Hen.  O  fiair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love 
me  soundly  with  your  French  heart.  I  will  be 

flad  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your 
English  tongue.    Do  you  like  ms,  Kate  ? 

KeUh,  Pardonnex  moy^  I  cannot  tell  vat  is 

like  me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate :  and 
you  are  like  an  angel. 

Kath.  Quedit-U  tqutje  smis  semilahle  d  les 
anges  t 

Alice.  Ouy,  xnrayment,  sauf  vostre  grace, 
ainsi  dit-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so.  dear  Katharine  ;  and  I 
must  not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieu  I  les  tongues  des  hamma 
sont  pleines  des  tromperies. 

K  Hen.  What  says  she,  fisur  one?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice,  Ouy,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K,  Hen,  The  princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman, r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for 
thy  understanding :  I  am  glad  thou  canst 
speak  no  better  English  ;  for.  if  thou  couldst, 
thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king,  that 
thou  wouldst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy 
my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in 
love,  but  directly  to  say — I  love  you :  then,  if 
you  urge  me  fsirther  than  to  say— Do  you  in 
faith?  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your 
answer ;  i'  faith,  do,  and  so  clap  hands  and  a 
bargain  :  how  say  you,  lady? 

Kath,  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  me  understand 
well. 

K.  Hen.  Many,  if  you  wouM  put  me  to 
verses,  or  to  dance  for  your  sake.  Kate,  why 
you  undid  me :  for  the  one,  I  have  neither 
words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the  other,  I  have 
no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonal^  mea- 
sure in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at 
leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with 
my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the  correction 
of  bragging  be  it  spoken.  I  shoukl  quickly  leap 
into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might  buffet  for  my  love, 
or  bound  my  horse  for  ^r  favours,  I  coukl  lay 
on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jackanapes, 
never  off.  But  before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot 
look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence,  nor 
I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation  ;  only  down- 
right oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor 
rtever  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love  a 
fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  fioce  is  not 
worth  sim-buming,  that  never  looks  in  his 
glass  for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there. — let 
thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain 
soklier  :  If  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  roe; 
if  not,  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die.  b  troe.— 
but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lx>rd,  no ;  yec  I  k»ve 
thee  too.  And  while  thou  livest.  dear  Kate, 
take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy; 
for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right,  beoause  he 
hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places :  for 
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these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme 
themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always 
reason  themselves  out  again.  What !  a 
speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad. 
A  good  leg  will  fall ;  a  straight  back  will 
stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white  ;  a  curled 
pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  wdll  wither ;  a 
M  eye  will  wax  hoUow ;  but  a  good  heart, 
Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  or.  rather,  the 
sun,  and  not  the  moon,— for  it  shines  bright, 
ind  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  tmly. 
If  tbou  would  have  such  a  one.  take  me  :  and 
take  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a 
king :  and  what  sayest  thou,  then,  to  my  love? 
sp^  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Katk.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de 
enemy  of  France  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you 
shouki  love  the  enemy  of  France,  Kate  ;  but. 
in  bving  me,  you  should  love  the  friend  of 
France  ;  for  I  love  France  so  well,  that  I  will 
not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all 
mine :  and.  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I 
tin  yours,  then  yours  is  France  and  you  are 

KtUh.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat.  [mine. 

K.H€%.  No,  Kate?  I  wiU  teU  thee  in 
Fnench ;  which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my 
toQgue  like  a  new-married  wife  about  her  hus- 
band's neck,  hardly  to  be  shook  off — Quand 
j'ay  la  possession  dt  Prance,  et  quand  vous  avez 
U  possession  dt  moy^  (let  me  see,  what  then  ? 
Saiiit  Dennis  be  my  speed  !) — done  vostre  est 
France,  et  vous  estes  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for 
BM.  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  to  speak 
so  much  more  French  :  1  shall  never  move  thee 
in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Katk,  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  le  Francois  que 
vous  par  lex,  est  meilleur  que  t  Anglois  lequel 
jtparle. 
\  K.  Hen.  No.  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate ;  but  thy 
speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly 
falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at 
one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus 
niuch  English.  Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Katk.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen,  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell. 
Kate?  I'll  ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou 
kwest  me ;  and  at  night,  when  you  come  into 
your  cbset,  you'll  question  this  gentlewoman 
*bout  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will,  to 
her.  dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love 
»ith  your  heart  :  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me 
mercifully  ;  the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because 
I  kwie  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be'st  mine, 
Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me  tells 
Bie  thou  shalt.)  I  get  thee  with  scambling. 
and  thoO  most  therefore  needs  pVove  a  good 
soldier-breeder  :  shall  not  thou  and  I,  between 
Saint  Dennis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a 
boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to 
^Constantinople,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the 
beard  ?  shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair 

Katk.  I  do  not  know  dat     [flower-de-luce. 

^.  Hen,  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now 


to  promise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you 
will  endeavour  for  your  French  part  of  such  a 
boy;  and  for  my  English  moiety,  take  the 
word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How  answer 
you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde,  mon 
trh  chire  et  divine  diesse  t 

Kath.  Your  majesti  have  fausse  French 
enough  to  deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat 
is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French  ! 
By  mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee, 
Kate :  by  which  honour,  I  dare  not  swear  thou 
lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flutter  me 
that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor  and 
untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  Now.  bc- 
shrew  my  father's  ambition  1  he  was  thinking 
of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me :  therefore  was  1 
created  with  a  stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect 
of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  I 
fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I 
wax.  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort  is. 
that  old  age.  that  ill  layer-up  of  botuty.  can  do 
no  more  spoil  upon  my  face  :  thou  hast  me,  if 
thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt 
wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better:— 
and  therefore  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine, 
will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes; 
avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the 
looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand, 
and  say— Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine  : 
which  word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear 
withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is 
thine.  Ireland  is  thine.  France  is  thine,  and 
Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine  ;  who,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with 
the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of 
good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in  bfoken 
music,  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English 
broken ;  therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katharine, 
break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English,  wilt 
thou  have  me?  \p^e. 

\  Kath.  Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mon 
'  K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,'  Kate; 
it  shall  please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K,  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I 
call  you  my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissex,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissex: 
ma  foy,  je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abaissex  vos- 
tre grandeur,  en  baisantla  main  dune  vostre 
indigne  servtteure  :  excusez  may,  je  vous  sup- 
plie,  mon  tris  puissant  seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  Hps,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  demoiselles,  pour  est  re 
baisies  devantleur  noces,il  nest  pas  Ui  coutume 
de  France.  fshe 

K.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les 
ladies  of  France. — I  cannot  tell  what  is  baiser 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss.  [en  English. 

A  lice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in 
France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment,  [she  say? 
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K.  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  court'sy  to 
great  kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  [  cannot  be 
confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's 
fashion  :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate  ; 
and  the  Uberty  that  follows  our  places  stops 
the  mouths  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will  do  yours, 
for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country 
in  denying  me  a  kiss  :  therefore,  patiently,  and 
yielding.  [/Cissin^  her.'\  You  have  witch- 
craft in  your  lips,  Kate:  there  is  more  eloquence 
in  a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues 
of  the  French  council ;  and  they  should  sooner 
persuade  Harry  of  England,  than  a  general 
petition  of  monarchs.  Here  comes  your  father. 
Re-enter  the  King  and  Queen.  Burgundy, 
Bedford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Warwick,  West- 
moreland, and  otfur  French  and  English 
Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty !  My  rojral  cou- 
Teach  you  our  princess  English  ?  [sin, 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair 
cousin,  how  perfectly  I  love  her :  and  that  is 
good  English.  Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

IC.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my 
condition  is  not  smooth;  so  that,  having  neither 
the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me.  I 
cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her, 
that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if 
I  answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure 
in  her,  you  must  make  a  circle  ;  if  conjure  up 
Love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear 
naked,  and  blind.  Can  you  blame  her,  then, 
being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin 
crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self? 
It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid 
to  consign  to. 

IC.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield,  as  love 
is  blind  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  see  not  what  they  do. 

A.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your 
cousin  to  consent  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord, 
if  you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for 
maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they 
have  their  eyes;  and  then  they  will  endure  hand- 
ling, which  before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

A.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time, 
and  a  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the 
fly,  your  cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she 
must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of 
you,  thank  love  for  my  blindness  who  cannot 
sec  many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French 
maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  A'tng.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  per 
spectively.  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid ;  for 
they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  Myalls,  that 
war  hath  never  entered. 

A'.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 


Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen,  I  am  content  ;  so  the  maiden  cities 
you  talk  of  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maW, 
that  stood  in  the  way  for  my  wish,  shall  show 
me  the  way  to  my  will.  [of  reason. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  aU  tenns 

K.  Hen.  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  artkle : 
His  daughter  first :  and  then,  in  sequd,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  propose  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : 
Where  your  majesty  demands,  that  the  king 
of  France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for 
matter  of  grant,  shall  name  your  highness  ra 
this  form,  and  with  this  addition,  in  French.— 
Notre  iris  cher  filx  Henry  roy  <t  Angletirre, 
heretier  de  France;  and  thus  in  Latin.— /Vw- 
clarissimusfilius  nosier  Henricus.  rex  Angiia, 
et  h<tres  Francite.  [dmied, 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so 
But  your  rcauest  sliall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
And.  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fcur  ?on  ;  and  ftom  bcf 
blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me  ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores 

look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  others  happiness,  fjunction 
May  cease  their  liatred ;  and  this  dear  con- 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  EUigland  and  fair 

AIL  Amen!  [France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  welcome,  Kate :— and  bear 
me  witness  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen. 

[Fiourisk. 

Q.  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  onri 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two.  are  one  in  k>ve. 
So  be  there  'twixt  prour  kingdoms  such  a  spousal 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessM  maniage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  king- 
doms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  Fnench  English- 
men, 
Receive  each  other  I    God  speak  this  Amen ! 

AU,  Amen!  [which  day, 

K,  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage :  oo 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall*  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  roe ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperoui 
be!  \ExtMML 

i?/i/rr  Chorus. 
Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story 
In  little  room  confining  roightv  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  (be  full  course 


!orS2f 
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Shall  rime,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  llv'd 
This  star  of  Eugland :    Fortune  made  his 
sword  ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Ueiuy  the   sixth,   in  infant  bands  crowa'd 
king 


Of  France  and  England,  did  this  kinK  suc- 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing,  [ceed ; 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  Eng- 
land bleed :  [sake. 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;  and,  for  theii 
In  your  fair  min^  let  this  acceptance  take. 

\BxiL 
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King  Henry  the  Sixth 

Duke  of  Gtoster.  Uncle  to  tfu  King,  and  Pro- 
tector, 

Duke  of  Bedford,  UncU  to  tkt  King,  and  Re- 
gent of  France. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  Great 
UncU  to  the  King. 

Heniy  Beaufort,  Great  Uncle  to  the  King ; 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Cardinal. 

John  Beaufort.  Earl  of  Somerset,  afterwards 
Duke. 

Ridwrd  Plantagenet,  Eldest  Son  of  Richard, 
late  Earl  cf  Cambridge  :  afterwards  Duke 
of  York. 

Earis  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

John  Talbot,  his  Son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Mortnaers  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  lobn  Fastolfe.  Sir  William  Lucy.  Sir 
William  Glansdale.  Sir  Thomas  Gar- 
grave. 


Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  Mayor 

of  London.    A  Lawyer. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  Faction. 
Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  Faction. 
Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of 

France. 
Reignier.  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  king  of 

Naples. 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Alentjon .    Bastard  of 

Orleans. 
Governor  of  Paris.   Master-Gunner  of  Orleans, 

and  his  Son. 
General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bourdeaux. 
A    French    Sergeant.     A   Porter.     An  old 

Shepherd,  Father  to  \oscci  la  PuceWe. 
Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignier ;  afterwards 

married  to  King  Henry. 
Countess  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Are. 

Mortimer  s  Keepers. 
Fiends   appearing  to    La    Pucelle,    Lords, 

Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,   Messengers, 

and  Attendants. 


Scene,— /'izr/ZK  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — Westminster  Abbey. 
TkU  March.     The  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth  is  discovered,  lying  in  state  ;  attended 
m  by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster.  and 
Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Bishop  of 
Wmcbester,  Heralds,  &c.. 
Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield 
day  to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Bnodirii  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  ! 
King  Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
EnAnd  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  h^  a  king  until  his  time. 
ViitQe  be  £id.  deserving  to  command  : 
His  bnndish'd  sword  did  blind  men  with  his 

beams; 
Hii  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
Hit  aparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 


More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their 

faces.  [speech : 

What   should  I  say?    his  deeds  exceed  all 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  nand,  but  conquered. 
Exe.  We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we 

not  in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive. 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What !  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-wiftcd  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magic  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ?  [kings. 
Win.  He  was  a  king,  bless'd  of  the  King  of 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment-day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous 
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Glo.  The  church!  where  is  it?    Had  not 
churchmen  pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd  : 
None  do  you  lilce  but  an  effeminate  pnnce. 
Whom,  like  a  schooi-boy.  you  may  over-awe. 

Win,  Gloster.   whatever  we  like,  thou  art 
protector, 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe, 
More  than  uod  or  religious  churchmen  may. 

Glc,  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the 
ilesli. 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes,     [go'st, 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your 
minds  in  peace ! 
Let*$  to  the  altar : — ^Heralds,  wait  on  us : — 
Instead  of  gold  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years,        [suck, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.— 
Henry  the  fifth  !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  >^ith  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Csesar,  or  bright— 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lionourable  lords,  nealth  to  you  all! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture  : 
Guinnne.  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed,  What  say'st  thou,  man.  before  dead 
Henry's  corse  ? 
Speak  softly  ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from 
death. 

Glo,  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  3rield 
the  ghost.  [was  us'd  ? 

Exe,  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttenkl,    [money. 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals  :    [fought, 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little  cost; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings  ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  >»ithout  expense  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 

Bed  Me  they  concern ;  r^ent  I  am  of  France. 
Give  me  my  steelM  coat  I  Til  fight  for  France. 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes ! 
Wounds  will  I  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 


'   Enter  a  second  Messenger. 
a  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters,  foil  of 

bad  mischance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite. 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin,  Charies,  is  crownM  king  in 

Rheims ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd  ; 
Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  Duke  of  Alenpon  flieth  to  his  side. 
Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king  I  all  fly 

to  him  ! 
O,  whither  shall  vre  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 
Glo,  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies' 

throats: — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out. 
Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  for- 
wardness? 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  ovemm. 
Enter  a  third  Messenger. 
3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your 

laments. 

Wherewith  you   now  bedew    king    Henry's 

I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight     fhearse. 

Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  Frendi. 

IVin.  What!   wherein  Talbot  overcame? 

is't  so? 
3  Mess.  O,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was 

o'erthrown  : 
The  circumstance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  Icffd, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  fiill  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop. 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassM  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men  ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers  ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of 

hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  break  mg  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continiKd  ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lanoe  : 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst 

stand  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enrag'd  he  slew : 
The  French  exclaim' d,  the  devil  was  in  arms ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him  : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
A  Talbot  1  A  Talbot  1  cried  out  amain. 
And  nish'd  into  the  bowris  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 
If  sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  play'd  the  coward : 
He,  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac'd  behind. 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them.) 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre  ; 
Enclosra  were  they  with  their  enemies : 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace. 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back  ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  asserabkd 

strength, 
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Dost  not  presume  to  lookjooce  in  the  (ace. 

Bid.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  my- 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease,  [seif. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foemen  is  betray 'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner, 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hunger- 
ford: 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered  or  took,  likewise. 
Btd.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall 
pay  :  [throne  ; 

rn  hale   the   Dauphin   headlong   from   his 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend  : 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  roe  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe 
quake.  [besieg'd ; 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need  ;  for  Orleans  is 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  fieiint : 
The  Eari  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 
Exe.    Remember,    lords,    your    oaths   to 
Henry  sworn, 
I     Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly, 
'     Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my 

leave, 

I     To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Gh.  111  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I 

To  view  th'  artillery  and  munidon  ;         [can, 

And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king. 

[Exit. 
Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young 
Betttg  ordain  d  his  special  governor ;  [king  is, 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  best  devise.  [Exit. 
Win.  Each  bath  his  place  and  funcdon  to 
attend  ; 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
Bat  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office  : 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— France.    Before  OxXtaxsn. 
Enter  Charies,  with  his  forces;  Alenfon, 

Reignier,  and  others. 
Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the 
heavens. 
So  m  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known  : 
Ute  dkl  he  shine  upon  the  English  side  ; 
Nov  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie.  near  Orleans ; 
Otberwhiles,  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale 

ghosts. 
Faintly  beside  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 
Aien.  Thev  want  their  porridge,  and  their 
fat  buU-beeves : 
EHher  they  nutst  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths. 
Or  pteous  they  wiU  look,  like  drownM  mice. 


Reig.    Let's  raise  the  siege :  why  live  wo 
klly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear  : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury  ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum  I  we  will  rush 
on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  foriom  French  : 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me. 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly. 

[Exeunt. 
Alarums;  Excursions;    afterwards   a  Re- 
treat.   Re-enter  Charles,  Alencon,  Reig- 
nier, and  others. 
Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men 
have  I !—  [have  fled, 

Dogs  I   cowards !   dastards  ! — I  would  ne'er 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
Th(  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  pre^.  [cord^, 
Aien.  Froissartf  a  countr3rman  of  ours,  re- 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred, 
Dunng  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.    One  to  ten  I 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals  I  who  would  e'er  sup- 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ?    [pose 
Char,  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are 
hare-brain'd  slaves,  [eager : 

And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  dovm.  than  forsake  the 
siege.  [device, 

Reig.  I   think,  bv  some  odd  gimmals,  or 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent.  we'U  e'en  let  them  alone. 
Aien.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 
Bast,  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have 
news  for  him.  [us. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to 
Bast.  Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your 
cheer  appall'd  : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismav'd.  for  succour  is  at  hand  : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring. 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordainifed  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath,  [France. 
Exceeding  the  nme  sibyls  of  old  Rome  : 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come  she  can 

descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?  Believe  my  words. 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 
Char.  Go,  call  her  in.  [ExU  Bastard.]  But 
first,  to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 
Question  her  proudly  ;  let  thy  looks  be  stem  : 
33 
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By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she 
hath.  [Retires. 

Re-enter  Uu  Bastard  of  Orleans,  with  La 

Pucelle. 

Reig,  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these 

wondrous  feats  ?  [beguile  me  ? 

Puc,  Reignier,   is't  thou  that  thinkest  to 

Where  is  the  Dauphin? — Come,  come  from 

behind  ;  , 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd.  there's  nothing  hid  from  me  : 
In  private  will  1  talk  with  thee  apart. —  [while. 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a 
Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first 
dash.  [daughter, 

Puc,  Daupjhin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  lund  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contempdble  estate  : 
Lo,  whilst  1  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  suns  parching  heat   display'd    my 

cheeks, 
God's  mother  deignM  to  appear  to  me, 
And.  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity  : 
Her  aid  she  promis  d,  and  assur'd  success  : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 
With  those  dear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this  :  thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 
Char.  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy 
high  terms  : 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me  ; 
And  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true  ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  All  confidence,  [sword, 
Puc,  I  am  jprepar'd  :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd 
Deck'd  with  five  fiower-de-luces  on  each  side  ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's 

churchyard. 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 
Char.  "Then  come,  o'  God's  name  ;  I  fear  no 
woman.  [man. 

Puc.  And,  while  I  live.  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a 
[  T/uy  fight,  and  La  Pucelle  overcomes. 
Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands  1  thou  art  an 
Amazon, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 
Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were 
too  weak.  [help  me  : 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'ds  thou  that  must 
Impadently  I  bum  with  thy  desire  ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sov' reign,  be  : 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  thus. 
Puc,  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love, 


For  my  profession's  sacred,  from  above  : 
When  I  have  chasM  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  pros- 
trate thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks.  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Alen.  Eknibtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to 
her  smock  ; 
Else  ne'er  coukl  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Reig.  Studl  we  disturb  him,  since  be  keeps 
no  mean  ? 

Aien.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor 

men  do  know  :  [tongues. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 

Reig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devise 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no?    [you  on ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp  ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.   What  she  says,   I'll  confirm  :  we'll 
fight  it  out. 

Puc.  Assign'd  am  I  to  be  the  EInglish  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise  : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days. 
Since  I  have  enter&d  into  these  wars^ 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends  ; 
Disperse  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspirM  with  a  dove? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine. 
Nor  yet  St.  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough? 

Alen.  I.eave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the 
siege.  [our  honours ; 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz  d. 
Char.     Presentiy   we'll    try: — come,    lei's 
away  about  it  : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

[Exemmt. 

Scene  I II.— London.  Hili  be/ore  the  Tower. . 

Enter  at  the  gates  the  Duke  of  Gk>ster.  toith 

his  serving-men,  in  blue  coats. 

Gto.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this 

day :  [ance. 

Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  con\-cy- 

Where  be  these  wauxiers,  that  they  wait  not 

Open  the  gates ;  tis  Gk>ster  that  calls,    [here  ? 

[Servants  hufci. 

X  Ward.      [Within.]    Who's    there    that 

knocks  so  imperiously? 
X  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 
a  Ward.    [Within.]    Whoe'er  he  be,  you 
may  not  be  let  in.  [protector? 

I  Serv,  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord 
I  Ward.  [  Within.]  The  Lord  protect  him ! 
'  so  we  answer  him  : 

I  We  do  not  otherwise  than  we  are  wilTd. 
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Qlo.  Who  willM  you  ?  or  whose  will  stands 
but  mine? 
There's  pone  protector  of  the  realm  but  I. 
Break  up  the  gates.  Ill  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  1  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 
[Glostcr's  men  rusk  at  th^  Tower  gaUs. 
Wood,  [Within.]  What  noise  is  this?  what 

traitors  have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  lieutenant,  is  it  vou  whose  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates;  heres  Gloster  that  would 
enter. 
Wood.    {Within,]    Have  patience,  noble 
duke  ;  I  may  not  open  ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids  : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment, 
Tbftt  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
GU.  Fahit-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him 
'fore  me  ? 
Anogant  Wmchester,  that  haughty  prelate. 
Wb(«i  Henry,  our  late  sov' reign,  ne'er  could 

brook? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 
I  Stru.  Open  the  g^tes  unto  the  lord  pro- 
•     tector ; 
Or  veil  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come 
not  quickly. 
Emttr  Winchester,  attended  by  Servants  in 

tawny  coats. 
Win.   How    now,   ambitious    Humphrey  I 

what  means  this  ? 
Gto.  Pleel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me 

to  be  shut  out  ? 
Win.  I  do.  thou  roost  usurping  proditor. 
And  not  protector,  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Gto.  Stand  txBick.  thou  manifest  conspirator. 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  : 
111  cnvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thoQ  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 
Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back  ;   I  will  not 
bodge  a  foot : 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursdd  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt,    [back  : 
Gto.  I  win  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth, 
rn  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 
Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I'll  beard  thee 

to  thy  face.  [my  face  ?- 

Gto.  What !  am  I  dar'd.  and  bearded  to 
Dnm,  men.  for  all  this  privilege  place ; 
BfaK  coats  to  tawny  coats.  —  Priest,  beware 

jfour  beard ; 
1  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly  : 
I'nder  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
lo  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cfieeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
Win.  Gk>ster,   thou'lt  answer  this  before 

the  pope.  [rope 

Gto.  Winchester  goose  !  I  cry— a  rope  !  a 

Now  beat  them  hence,  why  do  you  let  them 

stay?—  [array.— 

Thee  111  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's 

Out.  tawny  coats ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite  I 


Here  a  great  tumult.    Enter  the  Mayor  of 

London  and  his  officers. 
May.  Fie,  lords!  that  you.  being  supreme 
magistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 
Gto,   Peace,  mayor!  thou  know'st  little  of 
my  wrongs :  [king. 

Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here's  Gloster  too.  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  sti  1  motions  war.  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines  ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ;  [Tower. 
And  would   have  armour,   here,  out  of  the 
To  crown  himtelf  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 
Gto,  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows.  [Here  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me.  in  this  tumultu- 
But  to  make  open  proclamation  : —  [ous  strife. 
Come,  officer :  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canst. 

Of.  [Reads.] 
'*  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms 
this  day^   against  God's  peace  and  the 
kin^s,  we  charge  and  command  you,  in 
his  highness'  name,  to  repair  to  your  several 
dwelling-places  ;  and  not  to  wear,  handle, 
or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger, 
hencefofward,  upon  pain  of  death*' 
Glo.  Cardinal.  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  oiu-  minds  at 
large.  [be  sure : 

Win,  Gloster.  well  meet,  to  thy  dear  cost. 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 
May,   I'll  call  for  clubs,   if  you  will  not 
away : — 
This  cardinal's  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 
Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what 

thou  mayst. 
Win,  Abominable  Gloster  1  guard  thy  head; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long. 

[Exeunt,  severally,  Gloster  and  Win- 
chester, with  their  serving-men. 
May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will 
depart.—  [bear  I 

Good  God  !  these  nobles  should  such  stomachs 
1  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— France.    Before  Orleans. 
Enter,  on  the  walls,  the  Master-Gunner  and 
his  Son. 
M,  Gun,  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans 
is  besieg'd, 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son,  Father,  I  know  ;  and  oft  have  shot  at 
Howe'er,  unfortunate.  I  miss'd  my  aim.  [them, 
J/.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.     Be  thou 
rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town  ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  inform^  me 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  en- 

trench'd. 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
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In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  ;  • 

And  thence  discover  how,  with  most  advantage, 

They  may  vex  us  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd ; 

And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd, 

If  I  could  see  them.    Now  do  thou  watch, 

For  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word  ; 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's. 

\^Exit. 
Son,  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no 
care; 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 
Enter,  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  tower,  the 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Talbot,  Sir  William 
Glansdale,   Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and 
others. 
Sat.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy.  again  retum'd  ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tat.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
Called  the  brave  Lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles  ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomM. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd 
me,  [death, 

Which  I.   disdaining,  scom'd;    and  craved 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile-esteem'd. 
In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  desir'd.      [heart ! 
But,  O,  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  mv  power. 
Sat.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not  how  thou  wert  en 
tertain'd.  [lious  taunts. 

Tat.  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  conturoe- 
In  oj)en  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me. 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the 

ground, 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame  : 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly  ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was 

spread. 
That  they  supp)Os'd  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant ; 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had. 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  l)ed. 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sat.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  en- 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  sufficiently,  [dur'd, 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one. 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  : 
Let  us  look  in  ;  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  William  Glans- 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions,        [dale, 


Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 
Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ',  for  there 

stand  lords. 
Gtan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the 

bridge. 

Tat.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  fam- 

Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled.         [ish'd, 

\Shot  from  the  town.    Salisbury  and 

Sir  Tho.  Gargrave/i//. 

Sat.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched 

sinners ! 
Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  wofiil  man! 
Tat.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath 
cross'd  us? — 
Speak.  Salisbury  ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak: 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  nuulial  mm? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck 

off!— 

AccursM  tower !  accursM  fatal  hand, 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woful  tragedy  I 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  strtickap. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. 
Yet  liv'st  thou.  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech 

doth  fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace: 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  workl— 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body  ;  I  will  help  to  buiy  it- 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life. 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. — 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 
Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles — 
He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me. 
As  who  should  say,  "  Whm  I  am  dead  and 

gone. 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  tht  French.'* — 
Plantagenet,  I  wiU ;  and  like  thee,  Nero, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

\Thunder  heard :  afterwards  an  alarum. 
What  stir  is  this  ?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have 
gather'd  head : 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd,— 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up,— 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 
[Salisbury  grooms. 
Tat.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbiuy  doth 
groan  1 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salisbury  to  yoa  :-^ 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  beds. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  braios. 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Fiends 
men  dare. 

{Exeunt,  hearing  out  tJu  Mm> 
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Scene  V.  Orleans.  Before  one  of  the  gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings,  Enter  Talbot,  pur- 
suing the  Dauphin  ;  drives  him  in,  and 
exit:  then  enter  La  Pucelle,  driving  Eng- 
lishmen before  her,  and  exit  after  them. 
Then  re-ent^  Talbot. 

Tal,  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and 
my  force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman  clad  in  armour  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 
Hoe,  here  she  comes. — 

I'll  have  a  bout  with  thee ; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  coiijure  thee : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou 
scrv'st. 
Puc,  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  dis- 
grace thee.  [  They  fight. 
Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  pre- 
vail? 
My  breast  1*11  burst  with  straining  of  my  cour- 
age. 
And  (rom  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
Bot  I  wiU  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 
Fmc  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet 


1  Attst  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go.  go.  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starvM  men  ; 
Hdp  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament ; 
Tlds  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 
[La  Pucelle  enters  the  town  with  Soldiers. 
Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirlM  like  a  potter's 

wheel; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch  hf  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she 

lists: 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 

stench. 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
Theycall'dus,  for  om* fierceness,  English  dogs; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen  I  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions*  stead: 
Sheep  lun  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf. 
Or  boise  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subduM  slaves. 

[Alarum.  Another  skirmish. 
It  win  not  be : — retire  into  your  trenches  : . 
You  all  consented  unto  Sahsbury's  death. 
For  none  woukl  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge.— 
Piicelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 
la  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
0.  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury  I 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
[Alarum.  Retreat.  Exeunt  TaXbot 
and  his  forces,  ^c. 


Scene  W.—The  Same. 
Flourish.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  La  Pucelle. 

Charles,  Reignier,  Alen^on,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc,  Advance  our  waving  coloiu^  on  the 
walls; 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves: — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  pcrform'd  her  word. 

Char.    Divinest  creature,   bright  Astraea's 
daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  foi  this  success  ?    - 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the 

next. — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess ! — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessM  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  through- 
out the  town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth 

and  joy,  rmen. 

When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play  d  the 

Char,  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  tne  day 
is  won ; 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodop6's  of  Memphis,  ever  was  : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 
Come  in,  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.— Orleans. 
Enter  to  the  Gates  a  French  Sergeant  and  two 
Sentinels. 
Serg,  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant. 
If  any  noise,  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 
I  Sent,  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [£jr«7  Sergeant. 
Thus  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and 

cold. 
EnterTaXhoi,  Bedford,  Burc^undy.  and  forces, 
with  scaling  ladders  ;  their  drums  dealing 
a  dead  march.  [gundy, — 

Tal.  Lord    regent,    and    redoubted    Bur- 
By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us.-  • 
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This  happv  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure. 
Having  adl  day  carous'd  and  banqueted : 
Kmbrace  we,  then,  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 
Bed,  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  he 
wrongs  his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell ! 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
Qut  what's  that  Pucelle.  whom  they  term  so 
Tal.  A  maid,  they  say.  [pure  ? 

Bed,  A  maid  1  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur,  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  mascuUne  ere 
long. 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  cany  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal,  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse 
with  spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 
Bed,  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow 

thee. 
Tal,  Not  all  together ;  better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  wajrs ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 
Bed.  Agreed  :  I'll  to  yon  comer. 
Bur,  And  I  to  this. 

TaU  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make 
his  grave. 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  Elnglish  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 
\The  English  scale  the  walls,  crying,  "  St. 
George  I  A  Talbot ! "  and  all  enter  the 
town,  [assault ! 

I  Sent,  Arm,  arm !  the  enemy  doth  make 
The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  shirts. 
Enter,  several  ways.  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
Alen9on,  and  Reignier,  half  ready,  and 
half  unready,  [ready  so  ? 

Alen,  How  now.  my  lords  1  what,  all  un- 
Bast,  Unready  1  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so 
well.  [our  beds. 

Rcig,  'Twas  tin>e.  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  follow'd 

Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise      [arms. 

More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast,  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Rcig,  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 

him.  [he  sped. 

Alen,  Here  cometh  Charles :  I  marvel  how 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 
Bast,  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  hisdefensive  guard. 
Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal,  [dame? 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
Tliat  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 
Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with 
his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  must  1  still  prevail, 


Or  will  ^ou  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ?  -• 
Improvident  soldiers!  had  your  watch  beeq 

good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.' 
Char.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  de* 
fault, 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen,  Had  aU  your  quarters  been  as  safeljr 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government,  [kept. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surjms'd.    * 
Bast*  Mine  was  secure. 
Rcig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord.  { 

Char,  And,  for  myself,  most  port  of  aU  this 
night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro^ 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels ;  [in  t 

Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break 
Puc,  Question,  my  lords,  no  farther  of  the 
case,  [place 

How,  or  which  way  ;  'tis  sure  they  found  some 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was 

made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  otlier  shift  but  this,— 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 
Alarum,    Enter  an  English  So^ier,  crying 
"  A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !"     They  fly,  leaving 
their  clothes  behind,  [left: 

Sold,  I'U  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  nave 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  k>aden  me  with  noany  spoils* 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.    [Exit 

Scene  II.- Orleans.     Within  the  Tawm, 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain, 

and  others. 

Bed,  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is 
fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 
[Retreat  stmnded. 

Tal,  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  SaUsbuiy, 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-plaoe. 
The  mkidle  centre  of  this  cursM  town.— 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to> 
And  that  hereafter  ages  tuay  b^okl      [night. 
What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corse  shaU  be  intcfr'd  : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Oiteans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  moumftil  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre; 
I  muse  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace. 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  <»  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates,  [fight  began. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  brd  Talbot,  when  the 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  dxxmsy  beds, 
They  did.  amongst  the  trt)ops  of  arm^  men. 
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Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  m  ^he  field. 

Bur.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night) 
Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull, 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves,  [running, 
That  could  not  live  Hsunder,  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
Well  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords !    Which  of  this 
princely  train 
Call  ye  the  wariike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of 
France?  [with  him? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot :  who  would  speak 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady.,  countess  of  Au- 
With  modesty  admiring  thy 'renown,  [vergne, 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouch- 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies,  [safe 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

^irr.  Is  it  even  so?    Nay,  then,  I  see  our 
Will  turn  into  a  peaceful  comic  sport,      [wars 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  cncounter'd  with. 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me,  then  ;  for  when  a  world 
CouW  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory,  [of  men 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd  : 
And  therefore  tell  her  I  return  great  thanks, 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ?  [will : 

Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  wclcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

TaL  Wdl  then,  alone,   (since  there's  no 
1  mean  to  prove  this  lady*s  courtesy,    [remedy,) 
Come  hidier.  captain.^  [  WAispers.]    You  per- 
ceive my  mind.' 

CaH.  1  do.  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 
^  [Exeunt 

ScilfE  III.— Auvergnc.    Court  of  the  CastU. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Ctf«ji/.' Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in 

charge ;  [to  me. 

And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys 

Port.  Madam.  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  ptot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall 
I  iStaSL  IS  fiunous  be  by  this  exploit,  [out  right, 
As  Scytban  Thomyris  by  Cyrus*  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
-\nd  his  achievements  of  no  less  account :  [ears. 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 
Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Meu.  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship 
desir'd. 
By  message  crav'd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What !  is  this 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is.  [the  man  ? 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

It  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 


TTiat  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false  :        [babes  ? 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  asp^t. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas,  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf ! 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies,  [you  : 

Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bokl  to  trouble 
But  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I'll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.    What  means  he    now?— Go   ask 
him,  whither  he  goes.  [craves 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord  ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs  : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like, 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Tai   Ha.  ha,  ha !  [shall  turn  to  moan. 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch?  thy  mirth 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond. 
To  think  that  you  liave  aught  but  Talbot's 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity,     [shadow, 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am,  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself :  ' 
You  are  deceiv'd,  my  substance  is  not  here : 
For  M^at  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you.  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  :  [nonce  ; 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

Tal.  That  will  1  show  you  presently. 
He  winds  a  horn.    Drums  heard  :  then  a  peal 

0/  ordnance.     The  gates  being  /breeds  enter 

Soldiers. 
How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded; 
That  Talbot  b  but  shadow  of  himself  ? [strength. 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot  I  pardon  my  abuse  t 
I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ;  • 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art.   [construe 

Tal.  Be  not  disroay'd.  fair  lady ;  nor  tsm* 
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The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  bodv. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  otlier  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you 

have; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 
Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me 

honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and 
Warwick;  Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon, 
and  another  Lawyer. 

Plan,    Great  lords   and  gentlemen,  what 
means  this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ?  poud  ; 

Suf,  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient,     [truth  ; 

PUm.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintain'd  the 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 

Suf,  'Faith.  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law. 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som,  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then, 
between  us.  [higher  pitch ; 

War^  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 
Between  two  dogs,  which  bath  the  deeper 
mouth ;  [temp^ ; 

Between  two  blades,  which  bears  tne  better 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him 
best ;  [eye ; — 

Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment : 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw.  [ance  : 

Plan.  Tut,  tut !  here  is  a  mannerly  forbear- 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd. 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident.  [eye. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's 

Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so 
loth  to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me< 

War.  I  love  no  colours ;  and,  without  all 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery,  [colour 

I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf,  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Som- 
«set; 
And  say  withal  I  think  he  held  the  right. 


Ver.  Stay,  lords  and  gendemen,  and  pluck 
•  no  more. 
Till  you  conclude,  that  he.  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  ob- 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence.  [  jected : 

Plan.  And  I.  [the  case. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  hei«. 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side.  [off. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose 
And  fall  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will.  [red. 

Ver,  If  f ,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som.  Well,  weB,  come  on :  who  else? 

Law.  [7*49  Somerset]  Unless  my  study  and 
my  books  be  false, 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you  ; 
In  sign  whereof.  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argu- 
ment ?  £thal 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Meantime,  yourcheeks  do  counterfeit 
our  roses: 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear,  but  anger,  that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses. 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn.  Plantagenet? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain 

his  truth ;  [hood. 

Whiles  thy  consuming  x»nker  eats  his  false- 

Som,  Well,    I'll  fiml  friends  to  wear  my 
bleeding  r(»es. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true. 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  bknsom  in  my 
hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashk>n,  peevish  b6y.    [net. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantage^ 

Plan,  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both 
him  and  thee. 

Suf,  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,   away,  good  William  De-la- 

Poole !  I^him. 

We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  cooveising  uith 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'&t 
him,  Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  Eng- 
land. 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privil^e^ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som,  By  Him  that  made  me,  I'U  maiataia 
my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
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Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  oar  late  king's  days  ? 
And,  by  his  trisason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Comipted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  bl(xxl ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan,  My  father  was  atlachM,  not  attainted; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Som- 
erset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  parser  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 
To  scouige  you  for  this  apprehension  : 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Sofiu  Ay,  thou  Shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee 

,  sun ; 

And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes  ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall 
wear.  [rose, 

I        Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
I     As  cognisance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate. 

Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear, 
i  Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
I     Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf,  Go  forward,  and  be  choked  with  thy 
j  ambition ! 

And  so,  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [jExit. 
Som,   Have  with  thee,   Poole. — Farewell, 
ambitious  Richard.  [£xii. 

Plan,  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  must  perforce 
endure  it  1  [your  house. 

War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster  ; 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Meandme,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophesy, — this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  foction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 
Plan/.' Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound 
to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 
yer.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the 
Law.  And  so  will  I.  [same. 

Piant.  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

[ExeuHt. 

SCEKE  V.—I^ndon.    A  Room  in  ike  Tower. 
better  Mortimer,  brought  in  a  chair  by  two 
Keepers. 
Mor,  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying 
Let  dji'ng  Mortimer  here  rest  himself,      [age, 
£vBi  like  a  man  new  halM  from  the  rack, 
So  £ue  my  limbs  with  k>ng  imprisonment ; 
And   these   gray  locks,  the   pursuivants   of 
2^estor-tike  aged,  in  an  age  of  care,      [death. 


Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer,    [spent. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wastii^  oil  is 
Wax  dim.  as  drawing  to  their  exigent :  [grief; 
Weak  shoulders,   overborne  with  burd'ning 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay,    [numb. 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come? 

z  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will 
come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  return  d,  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough:  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. 
Poor  gentleman  I  ms  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,). 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had  ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Ru:hard  been  ob- 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance.  .  [scur'd, 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
with  sweet   enlargement   doth   dismiss  me 

hence  : 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 
Enter  Richard  Plantagenet. 

I  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now 
is  come.  [he  come  ? 

Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend?  is 

Plan,  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late  despisM  Richard,  comes. 

M&r.  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  m|i  latter  gasp  :  [neck, 
O,  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's 
great  stock,  [pis'd  ? 

Why  didst  thou  say-  -of  kite  thou  wert  des- 

Plan.  Firat,  lean  thine  aged  back  against 
mineann; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case,        [me  : 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and 
Among  which  terms  he  us'd  a  lavish  tongue. 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death  : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  £ither's  sake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance  sake,  declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor,  That  cause,  fair  nephew,   that  im- 
prison'd  me. 
And  hath  detain'd  me  all  my  flow 'ring  youth, 
Witliin  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause 
that  was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess,      [mit, 

Mor.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading  breath  per- 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done« 
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Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard, — Edward's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign  the  Percies  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavour  d  my  advancement  to  the  throne  : 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 
Was— for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  re- 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body)  [mov'd, 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage  ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third ;  whereas  he 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark  :  as.  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir. 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth 
Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke.  did  reign. 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 
From  famous  Edmund  Langiey,  duke  of  Yoric, 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  have  install'd  me  in  the  diadem  : 
But.  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 
Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is 
the  last.  [have, 

Mor.  True  ;  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  Issue 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death  : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather 
But  yet  be  wary  in  Ihy  studious  care. 
Plan.    Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail 
with  me. 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 
'  Mor.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic : 
Strong-fix^  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  Tike  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence  ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy*d 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 
Plan,  O  uncle,  would  some  part  of  my 
young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  3rour  age  ! 
Mor.  Thou  dost,  then,  wrong  me,~as  the 
slaughterer  doth,  [kill. 

Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good  ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral : 
And  so,  fareweH  ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war  I 

\pUs. 
Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  part- 
ing soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  like  a  hermit  overpass'd  thy  days. 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast  ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence  i  and  I  rojrself 


Will  see  his  burial  better  tha^  his  life. 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  the  My  of 
Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : 
And.  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerset  hath  oflFer'd  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress  ; 
And  therefore  haste  t  to  the  parliament. 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  th'  advantage  of  my  good. 

\RxU, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— London.    The  Parliament  House. 
Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Glostcr, 
Warwick,    Somerset,     and    Suffolk:    the 
Bishop  of  Wmchester,  Richard  Plantagcnet, 
and  others.    Gloster^rj  to  put  up  a  hill: 
Winchester  snatches  it,  and  tears  it. 
Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 
lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster  ?    If  thou  canst  accuse^ , 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly  ; 
As  I,  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speecbt 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 
Glo,  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  com- 
mands my  patience,  [^e. 
Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonour'd 
Think  not,  although  in  wridng  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  foig'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen  : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wicked- 
ness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  jHranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer  ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace : 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  d^[ree  ; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifest,— 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  asat  the  Tower? 
Beside.  I  fear  me.  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sov' reign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 
Win.   Gloster,    I    do   defy  thee.— Lords, 
vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  rq>ly. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor? 
Or  how  haps  it.  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  prererreth  peace 
More  than  1  do, — except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  ofiiends ; 
It  is  not  that  that  hath  inoens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  bat  he ; 
No  one  but  be  should  be  about  the  king ; 
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And  that  engenders  thunder  in  bis  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good ! 

Tbou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  ! — 

I  Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  you,  I 

I       But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ?  [pray, 

Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest) 

M^ii».  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes.  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  usetb  it  to  patronage  bis  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster  1 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither  then. 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

5Mt.  Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religious. 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.   Methinks   his   lordship  should   be 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead,    [humbler ; 

Som.  Yes,  wnen  his  holy  state  is  touch'd  so 
near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhaUow'd,  what  of 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ?    [that  ? 

Plan.   [Aside.]    Plantagenet,   I  see,   must 
hold  his  tongue.  [skouid 

Lest  it  be  said,  "  Speak,  sirrah^  when  you 
Must  your  hold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  f 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Win- 
chester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  EUiglish  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  beams  in  love  and  amity. 
0.  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  tbebowelsof  the  commonwealth.— 
[^  noiu  within  ;  "  Down  with  the  tawny 
What  tumult's  this  ?  [coaU  I ' 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  %irarrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 
[A  noise  again  within  ;  "  Stones  i  Stones  ! " 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

Afav.  O,  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  I 
Tl«  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glostei's  men, 
Portadden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fiO'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones. 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts, 
I>o  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate,      [out : 
That  many  have  their  gkldy  brains  knock'd 
Oar  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 
£nter,  skirmishing,  the  serving-men  ^Gloster 
and  Winchester,  wi/h  bloody  fates, 

iC,  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to 
ounelf.  [peace.— 

ToMd  yourslaught'rin^  hands,  and  keep  the 
P^y.  uncle  Gloster.  mitigate  this  strife. 

X  Serv.  hUy,  if  we  be 


Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fiall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

8  Serv,  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resohit6. 
[Skirmish  again. 

Glo.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevistr 
And  set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside,   [broil. 

3  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  gmce  to  be 
a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth. 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty  : 
And,  ere  that  we  viiM  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, . 
To  be  disgraoM  by  an  inkhom  mate. 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight. 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

I  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 

Glo.  Stay,  stay,  1  say  ! 

And.  if  3rou  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while,  [soul ! 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.    Yield,    my   lord  protector ;— yield, 
Winchester ; — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sov' reign  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity  ; 
Then,  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me 
stoop: 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  the  privilege  of  me.        [duke 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  fury, 
As  by  his  smooth^  brows  it  doth  appear  : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.   Here.  Winchester,    I  ofier  thee  my 
hand. 

K,  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort  1  I  have  heard 
you  preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

War.   Sweet  king  I — the   bishop    hath    a 
kindly  gird, — 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent ! 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee: 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  [Aside.]   Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  with  a 
hollow  heart. 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers  : 
So  help  me  God.  as  I  dissemble  not  I 

Win.  [Aside^  So  help  me  God,  as  I  in- 
tend it  not  I 
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K.  Hen,  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Olos- 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract !  [ter. 
Away,  my  masters  !  trouble  us  no  more  ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

I  Serv.  Content :  I'll  to  the  surgeon's. 

a  Strv.  And  so  wiU  I. 

3  Serv,  And  I  will  see  what  physic  the 
tavern  affords. 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  serving-men,  6*r. 
War,  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  so- 
vereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urg'd,  my  loM  oT  Warwick  :— 
for,  sweet  prince. 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  drcurostance, 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right  ; 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham  place  I  told  your  majesty,  [of  force  : 

K,  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Richard  be  restore  to  his  blood. 

War,  Let  Richard  be  restorM  to  his  blood  ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 

Win,  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winches- 
ter, [alone, 

K,  Hen,  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent.' 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience, 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K,  Hen,  Stoop,   then,  and  set  your  knee 
against  my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  ^[irt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York  : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes 
may  fiEdl  I 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thoi^ht  against  your  majesty  I 

All,   Welcome,   high   prince,  the    mighty 
duke  of  York  I  [duke  of  York ! 

Som,  {Aside.'X  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble 

Glo,  Now,  wUl  it  best  avail  your  majesty, 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown' d  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies.     [Henry  goes  ; 

K,  Hen,  When -Gloster  says  the  word.  King 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glo,  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 
[Flourish,    Exeunt  all  except  Exeter. 

Exe,  Ay.  we  may  march  in  England  or  in 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue  :     [France, 
This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love. 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame. 
As  festerd  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Heniy,  nam'd  the  fifth, 


Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,— 
That  Henry  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win 

all; 
And  Henry  bora  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  the  hapless  time. 

[ExU, 

Scene  II.— France.    Be/ore  Rouen. 
Enter  La  Pucelle,    disguised,  and   SoWiers 
dressed  like  countrymen^  with  sacks  upon 
their  backs,  [Rouen. 

Puc,  These  are  the  dty  gates,  the  gales  of 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as  I  hope  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak. 
I'll  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends,  [them. 
That  Charles  the    Dauphin    may  encounter 
z  Sold,  Our  sacks  shiall  be  a  mean  to  sack 
the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [kmoeks. 

Guard,  i;  Within.]  Qui  est  la  t 
Puc.  Pauans,  pauvres  gens  de  France  : 
Poor  nuirket-folks.  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
Guard,  [Opening  the  gates.]  Enter,  go  in : 

the  maricet'bell  is  rung. 
Puc,  Now.  Rouen.  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks 
to  the  ground.' 

[La  Pucelle.  6»r.,  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen- 

9on.  and  forces,  [agem ! 

Char,  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stnu- 

And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bcut,  Here  enter'd   Pucelle,  and  her  prac- 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify  [tisants ; 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  pasage  in  ? 
Alen,  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower ;  [ing  is.— 

Which,  once  discem'd,  shows,  that  her  mean- 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  en- 
ter'd. 
Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  hattlememt,  hoUUng 

out  a  torch  burning, 
Puc.  Behold,   this  is  the  h4>P7  wedding 
torch. 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  conntiymen. 
Bnt  burning  fotal  to  the  Talbotites !     [friend ; 
Bast.  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  oar 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char,  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  I      [endbi ; 
Alen,  Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous 
Enter,  and  cry  ' '  The  Dauphin  !  '*  presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watdi. 

[They  enter  the  town. 
Alarum,    Enter  Jrom  the  town,  Talbot,  and 
English  Sokiieis. 
Tal,  France,  thou  shalt  roe  this  treasott 
Mrith  thy  tears. 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treacheiy. 
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Pttcelle,  that  witch,  tbat  damnM  sorceress, 
Haih  wTotight  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  into  the  town. 
Alarum  :  Excursions.    Enter,  from  the  tawn^ 
Bedford,  brought  in  sick  in  a  chair,  with 
Talbot.  Burgundy,  and  the  English  forces. 
Then,  enter  on  the  walls.  La  Pucelle, 
Charles,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen9on, 
and  others, 
Puc.  Good  morrow,   gallants!     Want  ye 
com  for  bread  ? 
I  think  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast, 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate  : 
Twas  full  of  darnel ;  do  you  like  the  taste? 
Bur,  Scoff  on.  vile    fiend   and  shameless 
courtezan  I 
I  trust  ere  long  to  chc^e  thee  with  thine  own^ 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 
Char.  Your   grace   may   staive,    perhaps, 

before  that  time.  • 
Bed.  O  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge 
this  treason  !  [break  a  lance, 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  gray-beard  ? 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 
Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all 
despite, 
Eocompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours  I 
Barnes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  tvdt  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 
Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir?    Yet,  Pucelle, 
hold  thy  peace ; 
If  Talhot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. 

[Talbot  and  the  rest  consult  together. 

God  speed  the  p>arliament  I  who  shall  be  the 

speaker  ?  [the  field  ? 

Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in 

Puc.  Belike  your  lordship  takes  us,  then, 

for  fools. 

To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
Bat  unto  thee,  Alen9on,  and  the  rest ; 
Will  ye,  hTce  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Alen.  Signior,  no.  [France  ! 

Tal.  Signior.    hang  !  —  base   muleteers    of 
Uke  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 
Pmc.  Away,  captains  !  let's  get  us  from  the 
walls; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord  1  we  came  but  to  tell 
Thai  we  are  here.  [you 

[Exeunt  La  Vwxi\\t,b'e.t  from  the  walls. 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame  I 
Vow.  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
(Pridc'd  on  by  public  wrongs    sustain'd  in 
Either  (o  get  the  town  a^ain,  or  die ;  [France,) 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  lather  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayM  town 
Great  Coeur-dc-lion's  heart  was  buried  ;  I 


So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town  or  die.  [vows. 
Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy 
Tal.  But,   ere  we  go,   regard   this  dying 
prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  du>honour  me; 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe. 
Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  per- 
suade you.  [I  read. 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence  ;  for  once 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquishM  his  foes  : 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  I — 
Then,  be  it   so ; — heavens  keep  old  Bedford 

safe  I — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and  forces, 
leaving  Bedford,  and  others. 
Alarum:  Excursions ;  in  one ^ which,  enter 
Sir  John  Fastolfe  and  a  Captain . 
Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in 

such  haste?. 
Fast.  Whither  away!  to  save  myself  by  flight : 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 
Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,    and  leave  lord 

Talbot? 
Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life. 

[Exit. 
Cap,  Cowardly  knight  i  ill  fortune  follow 
thee !  [Exit. 

Retreat:  Excursions.  Re-enter,  from  the  town. 
La  Pucelle.  Alen9on,  Charles,  b'c,  and 
exeuni,  flying.  [please. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies*  overthrow. 
What  is  the  tmst  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  da^ng  with  their  soof&. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 
[Dies^  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 
Alarum.    Re-enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and 
others. 
Tal.  Lost,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again  ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy  : 
Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart  ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 
Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is 
Pucelle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep. 
Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles 

his  gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort  ?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled,     [grief, 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers ; 
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And  then  depart  to  Pari.s  to  the  king, 

For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lies. 

Bur,  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfill'd  in  Rouen : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couchM  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 
Rut  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die. 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  \\\.—The  Plains  near  Rouen. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen- 
9on,  La  Puce  lie,  and  forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered  : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence : 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies, 

And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the 

world.  [place, 

Attn.  We'll  set   thy  statue   in  some  holy 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint : 
Employ  thee,  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  be  ;  this  doth  Joan 
devise : 
By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words. 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us.     [that. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors  ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirpW  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here.  [France, 

Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how   I 
will  work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wishM  end. 

[Drums  heard. 
Hark  I  by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris^ward. 
Am  English  march.     Enter,  and  pass  over, 

Talbot  and  his  forces. 
There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread, 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 
A  French  march.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  forces. 
Now  in  the  rean*ard  comes  the  duke  and  his 
Fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley  ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

jVf  parley. 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy ! 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Bur- 
gundy ?•  [countryman. 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy 


Bur,  What  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am 

marching  hence. 
Char.  Speak,  Pucelle,  and   enchant    him 

with  thy  words.  [France  ! 

Pue.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of 

Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedioio. 

Puc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile 

France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  de£ic*d 
By  wastmg  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe  I 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 
Behold    the    wounds,    the   most    unnatural 

wounds,  [breast ! 

Which    thou  thyself  hast  given  her   woful 
O,  turn  thyedgW  sword  another  way  ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that 

help !  [bosom. 

One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  countiy's 
Should  grieve    thee  more  than  streams   of 

foreign  gore : 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 

Bur.  Either  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her 
Or  nature  makes  me  sudden^  relent,    [words* 
Puc.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  ex- 
claims on  thee, 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Whom  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordty 

nation, 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  k>rd. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this  for 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orieans  thy  foe  ?  [proof,— 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner? 
But  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  set  him  free,  >K-ithout  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy  and  all  his  friends. 
See,  then,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  country- 
men, [men. 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter^ 
Come,  come,  return  ;  return,  thou  wand' ring 

lord ;  [arms. 

Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their 

Bur.  I    am    vanquishM;    these    haughty 

words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countiymen  I 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embcaoe : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours : 
So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I'll  no  longer  trust  thee. 
Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman;  turn,  and 

turn  again  ! 
Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke  I  thy  fricajdship 

makes  us  fresh.  [breasts. 

Bctst.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our 
AUn.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  play'd  her  part 

in  this, 
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Aod  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 
Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our 
powers ; 
And  sesk  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  PaUut. 

Enitr  King  Henry,  Gloster.  and  other  Lords, 
Vernon,    Basset,   6*^.     To  Hum  Talbot, 
omd  some  of  hu  Oncers. 
TaL  My  gracious  prince,  and  honourable 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm,    [peers, 
I  htTe  awhile  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  : 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm,  —that  hath  reclaim'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve   cities,   and  seven  vrallM  towns   of 

strength. 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
Lets  foil  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet, 
And  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 
AscrflKs  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
First  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 
K.  Men.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glos- 
ter, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 
Gh.  Yes.  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege, 
AT.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain  and  vic- 
torious lord  I 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolvM  of  your  truth. 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war  ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks, 
Bebaose.  till  now,  we  never  saw  your  face  : 
Therefore,  stand  up;    and,   for  these   good 

deserts. 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  vour  place. 

[Flonrieh.     Extunt  King  Heiuy,  Glo., 
Tal.,  and  Nobles. 
Ver.  Now.  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at 
Discfradng  of  these  cok>urs  that  I  wear     [sea. 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou 
spak'st? 
Bos.  Yes,  sir :  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Afainst  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 
Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 
Bos.  Why.  what  is  he?  as  good  a  man  as 

York. 
Ver.  Hark  ye  ;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye 
that.  [Strikes  him. 

Bos,  Villain,  thou  knoVst  the  law  of  arms 
is  such. 
That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death. 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest 
But  ru  ttnto  his  majesty,  and  crave  [blood. 
I  nay  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong  ; 
When  Ux)u  shalt  see,  I'll  oieet  thee  to  thy  coat. 


Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon 
as  you ; 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[Exeunf. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— Paris.    A  Room  of  State. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Exeter.  York, 
Suffolk,  Somerset.  Winchester,  Warwick. 
Talbot,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  [the  sixth  ! 

Win.  God  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name 

Glo,  Now,  governor  of  Paris,   take  your 
oath, —  [Govemor  kneels. 

That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him  ; 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  fiiends. 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Nfalicious  practices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God  ! 
\Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  train. 
Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sov' reign,  as  I  rode  from 
To  haste  unto  your  coronatkiU.  [Calais, 

A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgtmdy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
thee !  [next, 

I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg, 

[Plucking  it  off. 
(Which  I  have  done.)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  install^  in  that  high  degree. 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest :  • 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay. 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away  : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Mvself.  and  divers  gentlemen  beside, 
Were  there  surpris'd,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man, 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd, 
my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  fiill  of  haughty  courage. 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars  ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
He,  then,  that  is  not  fumish'd  in  this  sort. 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  1  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 
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K.  Hen,  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !    thou 
hear'st  thy  doom  : 
Be  packing,  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death. 
\Rxit  Fastolfe. 
And  now,  my  loitl  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Glo.  {Viewing  the  superscriptian.\    What 
means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  changed 
his  style  ? 
!^o  more,  but  plain  and  bluntly,  —  **  To  the 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ?     \kiHgf" 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  will? 
What's  here  ?  [^Rcads,^  '*  I  have,  upon  especial 

taitse, — 
Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wruk, 
Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, — 
Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction,      [France.** 
And  Join  d  with  Charles,  the  rightful  king  of 
O,  monstrous  treachery !  Can  this  be  so, — 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths,         guile  ? 
There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling 
K.  Hen.  What  1  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy 
revolt  ?  [foe. 

Glo,  He  doth,  my  lord  :  and  is  become  your 
K,  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth 
contain  ?  [writes. 

Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot,  there,  shall 
talk  with  him. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse : — 
How  say  you,  my  lord  ?  are  you  not  content  ? 
Tal,  Content,  my  liege  1  Yes,  but  that  I  am 
prevented,  [ploy'd. 

I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  em- 
K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march 
unto  him  straight : 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason. 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord  ;  in  heart  desiring  still 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 
Ver,  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sove- 
reign !  [too  I 
Bos.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat 
York.  This  is  my  servant :  hear  him,  noble 
prince !                                           piim  ! 
Som.  And  this  is  mine:  sweet  Henry,  favour 
AT.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords  ;  and  give  them 
leave  to  speak, — 
^y.  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat?  or  with 
whom  ?                                 [me  wrong. 
Ver.  With  him,  my  lord  ;  for  he  hath  done 
Bos.  And  I  with  him  ;  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong.                           [both  complain  ? 
K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 
Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into 
France, 
This  fellow,  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 


Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves  • 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  dieeks, 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness. 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
Foi  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  oooodt, 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord.  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bevrray'd  the  fieuntness  of  my  master's  heart 
York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Someraet.  be 

left? 
Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 

will  out, 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 
K.  Hen.  Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in 

brain-sick  men, 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause, 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise ! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somexset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 
York,  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by 

fight. 
And  thenyour  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 
Som.  Ine  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  ak>Qe ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it.  then. 
York.  There   is    my    ptedge;    accept   it, 

Somerset. 
Ver.  Nay.  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 
Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 
Glo.  Confirm  it  so  I    Confounded  be  your 

strife  !     * 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals,  are  you  not  asham'd. 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us^— 
And  you.  my  lords. — methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths, 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 
Exe.    It  grieves  his  highness :— good  my 

lords,  be  friends. 
X.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be 

combatants :  [voor. 

henceforth  I  charge  you.  as  you  love  oar  ^- 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. 
And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle,  wav'ring  nation : 
If  thev  perceive  dissension  in  our  lo(£s, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Be5ide,  what  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  p^ers,  and  chief  ncAiility, 
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Destroy  d  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of 

France ! 
0,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father ; 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood  ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[PuUing  on  a  red  rose. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
t  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both  : 
As  well  they  nmv  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crowm'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace, 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : 
And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; 
And  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself;  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest. 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
From  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere 
To  be  presented,  by  your  victories,  [long 

With  Charles,  Alen9on.  and  that  traitorous  rout. 
[Fiauruk.  Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.,  Som., 
Win..  Suf.,  and  Basset. 
War,  My  loril  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the 
*   ting 
Prettily,  roethought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did  ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
lo  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 
War.  Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame 

him  noi ;  [harm. 

I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  *he  thought  no 
York.  An  if  I  wist  he  did,— But  let  it  rest ; 
Other  afifoirs  must  now  be  managM- 

{Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  andWtmon. 
Exe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress 

thy  voice ; 
For.  bad  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spite,   more  furious  raging 

broils, 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  suppos'd. 
But  bowsoe'er,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 
This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factious  txuidying  of  their  favourites. 
Bui  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
Tis  much,  when  sceptres  are  in  children's 

bands ; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division : 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion. 

[Exit. 

Scene  II. — France.    Be/ore  Bo\ixde2aix, 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  forces, 
Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trura- 
i^moD  their  general  unto  the  waU.    [peter ; 


Trumpet  sounds  a  parley.  Enter,  on  the  waits, 
the  (jeneral  0/ the  FrtncYi  Forces,  and  others. 
English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  m  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ; 
And  thus  he  would  : — Open  your  city  gates ; 
Be»  humble  to  us  ;  call  my  sov' reign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects  ; 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power  : 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quart' ring  steel,  and  climbing 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  eanh  [fire; 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge, 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  rwt  enter  but  by  death  ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified, 
.And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee  : 
On  either  hand  thee   there   are   squadrons 

pitch'd, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight : 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil, 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment. 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
\jo,  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant 
Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit !        [man. 
This  is  the  latest  gk)ry  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  'due  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run, 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  colourM, 
Shall  see  thee  wither'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 
[Drum  afar  off. 
Hark !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning 

SinKS  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[i5jr«r«/ General,  b*c.,/rom  the  walls. 
Tal.  He  fables  not ;  I  hear,  the  enemy : 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their 

wings. 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  t 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale, 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
M az'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be,  then,  in  blood  ; 
Not  lascaHike,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch. 
But  rather  moody  mad  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel. 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay  : 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer   of  us,   my 

friends. —  [right, 

God  and  Saint  George,  Talbot  and  England's 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

[Exeunt^ 
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Scene  ^I.    Plains  in  Gascony. 

Enter  York,  with  forces;  to  him  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd 

again. 

That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  DaupUin? 
Mess.  They  are  retum'd,  my  lord  ;  and  give 

it  out. 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
To  (ight  with  Talbot :  as  he  march'd  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered  [led  ; 

Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin 
WHiich  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march 

for  Bourdeaux. 
York,  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promisM  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
RenownM  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid  ; 
And  I  am  louted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity  I 
If  he  miscany.  farewell  wars  in  France. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 
Lucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English 

strength, 
Never  so  n^ful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who' now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  destruction. 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  To  Bourdeaux, 

York !  [honour. 

Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's 

York,  O  God,  that  Somerset. — who  in  proud 

heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets, — were  in  Talbot's  place  ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  make  me  weep 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy,  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd 

lord.  [word ; 

York.  He  dies,  we  lose  ;  I  break  my  warlike 
We  moum.  France  smiles  ;  we  lose,  they  daily 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset.  [get ; 
Lucy.  Then  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Tal- 
bot's soul !  [since 
And  on  his  son,  young  John  ;  whom  two  hours 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father. 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son  ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are 

done. 
York.  Alas,  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ! 
Away  1  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of 

death.— 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won 

away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay.      {Exit, 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 


The  conquest  of  our  .<«arce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth : — Whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  (dl,  hurry  to  \as&. 

\Exit. 

Scene  IV, -^OtAer plains  o/Gascooy, 

Enter  Somerset,  with  his  forces;  an  officer  of 
Talbot's  with  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late  ;  I  cannot  send  them  now ; 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted  ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with  :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour. 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame. 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  tbr 
name. 
Of.  Here  is  Sir  WillLim  Lucy,  who  with  mc 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aki. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 
Som,  How  now,  Sit  William  ?  whither  wen; 
you  sent.  [sold  lord  Talbot ; 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and 
WTio,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset. 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legkws : 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  lirate. 
And,  in  advantage  ling' ring,  looks  for  rescoe. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  EngUnd's 

honour, 
Keep  oflF  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  akl. 
While  he,  renownW  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  up  his  bte  unto  a  world  of  odds  : 
Orleans  the  bastard.  Charles,  and  Burgundy. 
AleuTOn,  Reignier,  compass  him  about, 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 
Som,  York  set  him  on,  York  should  ba\-e 
sent  him  aid.  [claims ; 

Lucy,  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
Swearing  that  vou  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition.  [the  hory. 

Som.  York  lies;  he  might  have  sent  and  had 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love  ; 
And  take  foul  scom  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force 
of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot: 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life ; 
But  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 
Som,  Come,  go  ;  1  will  despatch  the  horse- 
men straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 
Lucy.  Too  kite  comes  rescue ;  be  is  ta'en, 
or  slain : 
For  flv  he  could  not,  if  he  wouW  have  fled : 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 
Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  'Talbol,  theo, 
adieu  1 
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iMcy,  Ha  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame 
in  yoiL  \Exeunt. 

SciNlV.— rA/  English  Camp  near  Bour- 
deaux. 
Enter  Talbot  u/ri/ John  his  Son. 
Tal  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war,  [thee 

That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd. 
When  sapless  age.  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But,— O,  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !— 
Nov  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger :      '  [horse ; 
llierefore,  dear  bov,  mount  on  my  swiftest 
And  ru  direct  thee  now  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 
John*  Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your 
son? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?    O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me  I 
The  work!  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 
TaL  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 
Joksi.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 
TaL  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 
J^m.    Then  let  me  stay ;  and,  father,  do 
you  fly : 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  re|^ard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  roy  death  the  French  can  little  boast  ; 
lo  joun  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won  ; 
But  mine  it  vnll,  that  no  exploit  have  done  : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; 
But  if  I  bow,  they'll  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
If^  the  first  hour,  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather,  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy. 
TaL  Shall  all  ^"j  mother's  hopes  he  in  one 
tomb  ?  [womb. 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's 
toL  Upon  rov  blessing,  I  command  thee  go. 
John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 
John*  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in 
me.  [lose  it. 

TaL  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not 
John.   Yes,   your  renownM  name:    shall 
flight  abuse  it  ?  [that  stain. 

TaL  Tlky  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from 
John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 
Tal,  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight, 
and  die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 
J^n,  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such 
blame? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side, 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
iitay.  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  Hve  I  will  not,  if  roy  father  die.  ' 


TaL  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  Ufe  this  afternoon.      [son, 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die  ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

Scene  VI.— .^4  Field  of  Battle, 
Alarum  :  Excursions,  wherein  Talbot's  Son 
is  hemmed  about,  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 
TaL    Saint    George   and    victory  I    fight, 

soldiers,  fight ; 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ?— pause,  and  take  thy 

breath  : 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescu'd  thee  from  death. 
John.  O,  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy 

son  : 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done. 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 
To  my  determin'd  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 
Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy 

sword  struck  fire. 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike 

rage. 
Beat  down  Alenfon,  Orleans.  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans.— that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight,— I  soon  encountered, 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood  ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus, — "  Contaminated,  base. 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ^  for  that  pure  blood  of 

mine  \boy  :  " — 

IVhich  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave 
Here,  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.    Speak,  thy  father's 

care,—  [fare? 

Art  thou  not  weary.  John  ?    How  dost  thou 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  dead  : 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat  t 
If  I  to-day  die  not  wth  Frenchmen's  rage. 
To-morrow  1  shall  die  with  mickle  age  : 
B^  me  they  nothing  gain  an  if  I  stay, — 
"lis  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day  : 
In  theethv  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death  s  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's 

fame: 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay  ; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 
John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made 

me  smart ;  [heart : 

Tliese  words  of  yours  draw  Ufe-blood  from  my 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame.) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die ! 
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And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France ; 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glojy  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son  : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of 
Thou  Icarus  ;  thy  life  to  me  is  sueet :  [Crete, 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  bv  thy  father's  side  ; 
And,  commendable  prov  d,  let's  die  in  pride. 

\Extunt. 

Scene  V\\,— Another  part  of  the  Field, 
Alarum :  Excursions,    Enter  TsXboi^  wound- 
ed, supported  by  a  Servant. 
Tal,  Where  is  my  other  life  ?— mine  own  is 
gone ; —  [John  ?^ 

O,  Where's  young  Talbot  t  where  is  valiant 
Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity, 
Youug  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at 

thee  — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish'd  over  me, 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impadence ; 
But  when  my  angry  gnardant  stood  alone, 
Tendering  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-cy'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French  ; 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 
Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  body  ^John  Talbot. 
Serv.  O,  my  dear  lord,  lo,  where  your  son  is 
borne  !  [here  to  scorn, 

Tal.  Thou  antick,  death,  which  laugh'st  us 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 
Two  Talbots,  wingM  through  the  lither  sky. 
In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality.—  [death, 
O  thou,  whose  wounds  become  hard-favour'd 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath: 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy  1  he  smiles,  methinks,  as  who  should 
say,  [to-day. — 

Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  !    I  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's 
grave.  [/>/'«. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leav- 
ing the  two  bodies.  Enter  ChsaXes,  Alen9on, 
Burgundy,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  La  Pu- 
celle,  and  forces,  [rescue  in, 

Char,  Had  York   and    Somerset   brought 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 
Bast,  How  the  young   whelp  of  Talbot's, 
raging  wood,  [blood ! 

Did  flesh  lus  puny  sword  in    Frenoimen's 
Puc.  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I 
said, 


**  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquish' d  ly  a 

maid : " 
But,  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn. 
He  answer'd  thus, — *'  Young  Talbot  was  not 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench : "        [born 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersM  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  barms ! 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 

asunder,  [der. 

Whose  hfe  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  won- 

Char,  O,  no,  forl^r !  for  that  which  we  have 

During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead,  [fled 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy,  attended :  a  French 

HenXd  Preceding.  [tent, 

Lucy,  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's 

To  know  who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the 

day.  [sent  ? 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou 

Lucy.    Submission,   Dauphin !  'tis  a  mere 
French  word ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  'not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en. 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char,  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou?  hell  our 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st.         [prison  is. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field. 
Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great    earl   of  Washford,    Waterford,    and 

Valence ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of 
Alton,  jSheflicId, 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Funiival  of 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Faulconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  Fleece ; 
Great  mareschal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc,  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed  ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath. 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.   Is  Talbot  slain,— the  Frenchmen's 
only  scourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis? 
O.  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  tum'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  >'ou  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them 

hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  thdr  worth. 

Puc.  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot' sgbost« 

He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  comma^ing 

spirit.  [them  here 

For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em ;  to  keep 
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They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 
Char,  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 
Lacy.  I'll  bear  them  hence  : 

But  fipom  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard, 
Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em 
what  thou  wilt. — 
And  now  to  E*aris,  in  this  conquering  vein  : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot  s  slain. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I.—London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K,  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from 
the  pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is 
this:— 
They  hiunbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

JSr.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their 
motion?  [means 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  and  as  the  only 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  sublish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I*  always 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural,  [thought. 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  effect 
And  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity. 
The  carl  of  Armagnac,— near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  roan  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  gmce 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous 
dowry.  [young ; 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle!  alas,  my  years  are 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  wth  a  paramour. 
Yet.  call  th  ambassadors  ;  and,  as  you  please, 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice, 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 
Enter  a  Legate,  and  two  Ambassadors,  with 

Winchester,    now  Cardinal  Beaufort,   and 

habited  accordingly.  [ter  install'd, 

Exe.  [Aside.]  What,  is  my  lord  of  Winches- 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  ? 
Then.  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy,— 
••  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  Cardinal, 
Hell  make  his  cap  co^ual  with  the  crown." 

K.  Hen,  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several 
Have  been  considerd.  and  debated  on.   [suits 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable  ; 
And  therefore  are  we  certainly  resolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 


Glo.  And  for  the  proffer. of  my  lord,  your 
master, 
I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  large, 
As, — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower,— 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K,  Hen.  \To  the  Kmh.]    In  argument  and 
proof  of  which  contr&ct. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover;  where,  inshipp'd. 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  train  ;  Gloster. 
Exeter,  and  Ambassadors. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate  :  you  shall  first 
The  sum  of  monev,  which  I  promisM  [receive 
Should  be  deliver  d  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Leg.  I  willattend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

Win.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer.  [trow, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That,  nuither  in  birth,  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
I'll  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.        [Exit, 

Scene  II.— France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 
^«/^rCharles,  Burgundy,  Alen^on,  La  Pucelle, 
and  forces,  marching. 
Char.  Tliese  news,  my  lord,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits : 
Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
Alen.  Then,  march  to  Paris^  royal  Charles 
of  France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc,  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces !    [to  us  ; 
Ekter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices. 

Char.    What  tidings  send  our  scouts?  I 

pr'ythee,  speak. 
Mess.  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one. 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warn- 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them,  [ing  is ; 
Bur.  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there : 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 
Puc.    Of  all  base  passions,   fear  is  most 
accurs'd :  [thine ; 

Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  snail  be 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 
Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be 
fortunate !  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— France.    ^^/Zw  Angiers. 
Alarum :  Excursions.    Enter  La  Pucelle. 
Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  French- 
men fly. 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts  ; 
And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me, 
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And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents, — 

\Thunder, 
You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordlv  monarch  of  the  north, 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise  ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  and  quick  appearance,  argues 
Of  your  accustom'd  diligence  to  me,       [proof 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cuH'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the 
field.   \Tfuy  walk  about,  and  speak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood» 
I'll  lop  a  member  off.  and  give  it  you. 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[  They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ?— My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 
[They  depart. 
See,  they  forsake  me :  now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumM  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  nie  to  buckle  with  : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust. 

[Exit. 
Alarum.  Enter  French  and  English  fighting : 
La  Pucelle  and  York  /?/A/  luind  to  hand: 
La  Pucelle  is  taken.   The  French  fiy.  [fast : 
York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  1  have  you 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty.— 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 
Pue.  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst 
not  be.  [man ; 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 
Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles 
and  thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 
York.  Fell  t>anning  hag,  enchantress,  hold 
thy  tongue !  [while. 

Puc.  1  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a 
York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest 
to  the  stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady 

Margaret. 
Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 
[Gaxes  on  her, 

0  fairest  beautv,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly. 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  Iiands. 

1  kiss  these  fingers   [Kissing  her  hand]  for 

eternal  peace  • 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  skle. 


What  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Afar.  Margaret  my  name,  and  daughter  to 
a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples ;  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Su/.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  roe : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downv  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  asg<nng. 
O  stay  I — 1  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says — 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,  [no. 
Twinkling  another  counter^ted  beam. 
So.  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak  : 
I'll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind  : — 
Fie,  De-la-Poole  !  disable  not  thyself ; 
Hast   not    a  tongue?  is  she   not  here  thy 

prisoner? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  si^t? 
Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such,  [rough. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 

Mar.  Say,  Eari  of  Suffolk,— if  thy  name  be 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ?  [so, — 
For.  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf.  [Aside."]  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will 

tny  thy  suit, 
ou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ? 
Mar.  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?  what  ransom 
must  I  pay  ?  [to  be  woo'd  : 

Suf.  [Aside.]  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore 
She  IS  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.        [no  ? 
Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or 
Suf.  [Aside.]  Fond  man !  remember,  that 
thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then,  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour? 
Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  wiH 

not  hear. 

Suf.    [Aside^   There  all  is  marr'd;  there 

lies  a  cooling  card.  lis  mad. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random :  sure,  the  noan 

Suf  [Aside.]  .And  yet  a  dispensation  oMy 

be  had. 
Mar.    And  yet  I  would  that  you  woukl 

answer  me. 
Suf  [Aside.]  Ill  win  this  Lady  Margaret. 
For  whom  ?  [thing  1 

Why,  for  my  king:   tush,  that's  a  wooden 
Mar.  [Overhearing  him.]  He  talks  of  wood  : 
it  IS  some  carpenter.  [satisfied, 

Suf.    [Aside.]   Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be 
And  peace  establish^  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that,  too ; 
For  though  her  father  be  the  King  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  mat(^. 
Mar,   Hear  ye,  captain,— are  you  not  st 
leisure  ?  [ne'er  so  mocb : 

Suf  [Aside.]  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yidd. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  leveaL 
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Mar.  [And€.]  What  though  I  be  enthrall'd  ? 
he  seems  a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me. 

Suf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Alar.  [Aside.]  Perhaps.  I  shall  be  rescu'd 
by  the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy. 

Smf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a 
cause —  [captivate  ere  now. 

Mar.    [Aside.']   Tush,   women  have  been 

Smf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suf.   Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not 
.suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility  ;  '  [vile 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf.  And  so  shaU  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free,     [me  ? 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto 

Suf.   I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand,  [queen  ; 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my— 

Mar.  What? 

Suf.  His  love. 

A/ar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam  ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam,— are  you  so  content? 

Afar.  An  if  my  father  please,  1  am  content. 

Sm/.  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours 
forth ! —  [  Troops  come  forward. 

And.  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
Weil  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 
A  parley  sounded.    Enter  Reignier, 
on  the  walls. 

Suf.    See,  Rdgnier,  see  thy  daughter  pri- 

Heig.  To  whom  ?  [soner  I 

Suf.  To  me. 

RHg.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Smf.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord 
Consent  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  consent) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  there- 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment  [to. 

Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  SuflTolk  as  he  thinks? 

Suf.  Fair  Margaret  knows 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant.  I  descend 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit  from  the  walls. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trmmpets  sound.    Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Reig,    Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  ter- 
ritories: 
Comnsand  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

St^f.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet 
a  child, 


Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
AVhat  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 

Reig.   Since  thou  dost  deign   to  woo  her 
little  worth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord. 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransom, — I  deliver  her  ; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietlv  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry  s  royaJ  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  pUghted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly 
thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : — 
[Aside.]  And  yet,  methinks,  I  coukl  be  well 

content 

To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case. — 
[To  Reig.]  I'll  over,  then,  to  England  with 

this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemni/d. 
So,  farewell,  Reignier :  set  this  diamond  safe. 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Rej^.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  (Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.    Farewell,   my  lord :    good   wishes, 
praise,  and  prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.    [Going, 

Suf.  Farewell,  sweet  madam  :  but  hark  you, 
Margaret. — 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.    Such  commendations  as  beS>me  a 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him.    [maid, 

5«/   Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly 
directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again. — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ?  [heart. 

Mar,  Yes,  my  good  lord,  a  pure  unspotted 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Suf,  And  this  withaL  [Kisses  her. 

Mar,  That  for  thyself:  I  will  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  lung. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

Suf.  O,  wert  thou  for  myself !-  But,  Suffolk, 
stay; 
Thou  mayst  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  deadly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 
Mad  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's 

feet. 
Thou  mayst  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with 
wonder.  [Exit, 

ScENR  W.^Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
Anjou.    Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others, 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned 
to  bom. 
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Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded;  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan,  thb  kills  thy  father's  heart 
outright ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ?  [thee  ! 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I'll  die  with 

Puc,  Decrepit  miser  1  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood  : 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out  I— My  lords,  an  please  you, 
'tis  not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows  ; 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify 
She  was  the  first-fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.    Graceless  !    wilt    thou    deny    thy 
parentage  ?  [been, 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep,   Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  ob- 
stacle ! 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh  ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear  : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  loan. 

Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — ^You  have  subom'd 
this  man. 
Of  purpose  to  c^Kcure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. 
Kneel  dovim  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my 
girl.  [time 

Wilt  thou  not  stoop?    Now  curs6d  be  the 
Of  thy  nativity !     1  would  the  milk      [breast. 
Thy  mother  ^ve  thee,  when  thou  suck  dst  her 
Had  been  a  Uttle  ratsbane  for  thy  sake  ; 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-ficld, 
I  wish  some  rav'nous  wolf  had  eaten  thee  I 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursW  drab  ? 
O,  bum  her,  bum  her  !  bainging  is  too  good. 

[Exii. 

York.  Take  her  away;  for  she  hath  liv'd  too 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities,   [long, 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have 
condemn'd  : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings  ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy  :  chosen  from  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits  : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No ;  misconceivM  Joan  of  Arc  hath  t)een 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gales  of  heaven. 
York.  Ay.  ay  ;— away  wth  her  to  execution  ! 
War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow :  [maid, 


Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.   Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity,   (hearts ! 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides. 
Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now,  heaven  forefend  I  the  hoty  maid 
with  child  !  [wrought : 

War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  jre 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.    She   and   the  dauphin    have  been 
juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to ;  we  will  have  no  bastards 
Especially  since  Charles  must  father  it.   [live  ; 

Puc.  You  are  deceiv'd  ;  my  child  is  none  of 
It  was  Alen9on  that  enjoy  d  my  love.        [his  : 

York.  Alen9on  I  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you  : 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke   I 

nam'd, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prev.iild. 

War.  A  married  man  !  that's  most  intoler- 
able, [not  well, 

York.  Why,  here's  a  girt !  I  think  she  knows 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War,  It's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pore. 
Stmmpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat  and 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain.  [thee  : 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I 
leave  my  curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ; 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you.  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  your- 
selves !  [Exit,  gmardtd. 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to 
Thou  foul  acciu3^  minister  of  hell !     [ashes. 
Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent.  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Chfistendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broiU. 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  band  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tura'd  to  this  eflfect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  beoi  overthrown. 
And   soki  their  bodies  for    their   country's 

bene6t» 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquer^  ^-- 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  oH  France. 
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War.  Be  patient,  York  :  if  we  conclude  a 
peace,  [nants, 

It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  cove- 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  aaxn  thereby. 
EnUr  Charles,  tUUnded';  Alenfon,  the  Bas- 
tard of  Orleans,  Reienier,  and  others. 
Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus 
agreed,  [France, 

That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclatro'd  in 
We  come  to  be  informM  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 
Yorh.  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  chder 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  ray  prison'd  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies,     [thus  : 
Win.  Charles,   and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted 
That,  in  r^ard  king  Henry  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity, 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace. 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crovm  : 
And.  Charies,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Aien.  Must  he  be,  then,  as  shadow  of  him- 
Adom  his  temples  with  a  coronet,  [self? 

And  ^t.  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char,  Tis  known  already  that  I  am  p<xssess'd 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king  : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador  ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  ca.st  from  possibility  of  all.  [means 

York.  Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  by  secret 
Us'd  intercession  to  obtain  a  league, 
And.  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contrdct: 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one, 
"We  shall  not  find  like  opportimity. 

AUn,     [Aside  to  Charles.]     To  say  the 
truth,  it  is  ^our  policy 
To  save  your  sub|ects  from  such  massacre, 
Aod  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hosdlity ; 
And  therefore  take  this  comfmct  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure 
serves. 
War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our 
condition  stand  ?  [interest 

Char.  It  shall ;  only  reserv'd,  you  claim  no 
Xn  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York,  Then  swear  alkgiance  to  his  imyesty; 


As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England,— 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

[Charles,  6*^.,  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  pk^ise  ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  V.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  in  conference  with  Suffolk ; 
Gloster  and  "Esxitt  following. 

K.  Hen.  Yoiw  wondrous  rare  description, 
noble  earl. 
Of  beauteous  Mairgaret  hath  astonish'd  me : 
Her  virtues,  gracM  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide. 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown, ' 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love,     [tale 

Suf.  Tush,  my  good  lord,— this  superficial 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise  ; 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame 
(Had  I  sumcient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit : 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command, — 
Command,  I  noean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.   And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er 
presume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent. 
That  Margaret  mav  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  natter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem  :; 
How  shall  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  contr&ct. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Suf  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths  : 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds  : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more 
than  that  ? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  gk>rious  titles  he  excel. 

Suf  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem  ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  he  Is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal 
dower ; 
Where  Rcignier  sooner  will  receive,  th.'m  give. 
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Suf,  A  dower,  my  lords  I  disgrace  not  so 
your  king, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor, 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Heniy  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich  : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship ; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 
It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forcM.  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace.         [king. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joinM  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king  : 
Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen) 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  Heniy,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 
Is  likely  to  b^et  more  conquerors. 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love,    [me 
Then  vield,  my  lords;  and  here  conclude  with 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but 
she.  [report, 

K.  Hen,  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your 


My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love. 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore,  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to 

France ; 
Agree  to  any  covenants,  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 
For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  sav ;  for,  till  you  do  return. 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence  ; 
If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  so,  conduct  me  where,  from  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief. 

[Exit, 
Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and 

last.  \ Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeter. 

Suf.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd  ;  and  thus 

he  goes, 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece, 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

\ExU. 
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King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Humphrey.  Duke  of  Gloster,  his  Uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort.  Bishop  of  Winchester^ 
Great  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Richard  Plantagenet.  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Suffolk, 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lord  Clifford, 

Young  Clifford,  his  Son, 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  )  ^/-/t^ 

Earl  of  Warwick,  r^'^ 

Lord  Scales.  Governor  of  the  Tower.  Lord 
Say.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Wil- 
liam Stafford,  his  Brother.  Sir  John 
Stanley. 

A  Sea-captain,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate. 

Waller  Whit  more. 


0/ the  King's 
Party. 

York  Faction. 


Two    Gentlemen,    prisoners    with    Suffolk. 
Vaux.     Herald. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  Priests.  [him, 

Bolingbroke,  a  Conjurer.    A  Spirit  raised  h 

Thomas  Homer,  an  Armourer.  Peter,  his 
Man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  St.  Albans. 

Simpcox,  an  Impostor,     Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel. 

George,  John,  Dick.  Smith,  the  Weaver, 
Michael,  &c..  Cade's  Followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleman, 

Margaret.  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.  Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords.  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Herakl,  Pe- 
titioners. Aldermen,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and 
Officers ;  Citizens.  Prentices,  Fakxners, 
Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  &c. 


Scene,— /«  various ^rtr of  Enghnd, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — London.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 
Fhurisk  0/ Trumpets :  then  Hautboys,  Enter, 
OH  one  sidtt  King  .Henrj*,  Duke  of  Glos- 
ter,  Salisbury,   Warwick,   and  Cardinal 
Beaufort;  on  the  other.  Queen  Margaret, 
Ud  in  by  Suffolk ;  York,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, and  others  following, 
Suf.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence. 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  foryour  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours. 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and 
Alen9on.  [erend  bishops. 

Seven  Earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  rev- 
\  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd  : 
And  humbly  now,  upon  my  bended  knee, 
Iq  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
I>eliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen       [substance 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  pft  that  ever  marquess  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 
K,  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,   queen 
Margaret: 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love,         [life, 
Than  this  kind  kiss.— O  Lord,  that  lends  me 
l-^nd  roe  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  ! 
For  thou  hast  given  me.  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
Q.  Mar,  Great  king  of  England,  and  my 
gracious  lord. 
The  mutual  conference  that  m^  mind  hath  had. 
By  day,  by  night,  ^^-aking  and  m  mv  dreams, 
In  courtly  company  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you,  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  lung 
^Ith  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
K.  Hen.  Her  sight    did    ravish  ;  but   her 
grace  in  speech. 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping 

Sodi  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content.— 
Locds,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my 
love. 
All.  [Kneeling."]  Long  live  queen  Marga- 
ret, Engluid's  happiness  1 
O.Mar.  Vl^  thank  you  all.  [Flourish, 

ow/.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your 
grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Dctvieen  our  sovereign,  and  the  French  king 

Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Gh.  [Reads.]  "  Imprimis,  //  is  agreed  be- 
tween the  French  hing,  Charles,  and  William 


De-la-Poole  marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambassador 
for  Henry  king  of  England, — that  the  said 
Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter unto  Reignier  king  of  Naples,  Si  cilia,  and 
yerusalem  ;  and  crown  her  queen  of  England 
ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing.  Item, 
That  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
.Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the 
king  her  father ' ' — 
/C.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ! 
Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord  ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the 
heart.  [further. 

And  dimm'd  mine  eves,  that  I  can  read  no 
JC.  Hen,  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read 

on. 
Car.  [Reads.]  "Item,  It  is  further  agreed 
between  them,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  over  to 
the  king  her  father;  and  she  sent  over  of  the 
king  of  England  jr  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
without  having  any  dmory." 
K.  Hen.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  mar- 
quess, kneel  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword.— Cousin  of  York. 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  re- 
gent [months 
r  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen 
Be  full  expifd. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloster.  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick  ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in  ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

[Exeunt  King.  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state,  [grief. 

To  jrou   duke    Humphrey  must  unload  his 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What  I  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  War- 
wick, 
Receiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  mine  imcle  Beaufort  and  myself,  • 
With  all  the  learnt  council  of  the  realm. 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy  [in  awe  ? 
Been  crown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours, 

die? 

Shall  Henry's  conquest.  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  1 
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Fatal  this  marriage !  cancelling  your  fame, 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory, 
Razing  tne  characters  of  your  renown,    ' 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  I 

Car,  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate 
discourse. 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ? 
For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

Gh.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can  ; 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should.  [roast, 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the 
Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whoselarge  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  who  died 
for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy : — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,   my  valiant 
son? 

War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery  : 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  ^ain, 
My  sword  should  shed-hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine  !  myself  did  win  them  both  ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer : 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
Mori  Dieu  /  [cate, 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffo- 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very 

heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their 

wives; 
And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Gh.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before. 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her  ! 
She  should  have  stay'd  in  France,  and  starv'd 
Before —  [in  France, 

Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king,  [hot : 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  1  know  your 
mind  ; 
'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury  :  if  1  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings  — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Exit. 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
*Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy  ; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  unto  the  king. 
Consider,  k>rds,  he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir-apparent  to  the  English  crown  : 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 


And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 
There's  reason  he  shouki  be  displeas'd  at  it. 
Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circum- 
spect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him,  **  Humphrey,   the  ^ood  duke  of 
Gloster  ; ' '  [voice— 

Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud 
' '  yesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  I " 
With — "  God  preserve  the  good  duke  Hum- 
phrey I" 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss. 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Buck.  Why  should  he,  then,  protect  our 
sovereign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself?— 
Coiisin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 
And  all  together  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  bis 
seat. 
Car.  This  weighty  business  wiU  not  brook 
.  delay  ; 
I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.       \ExH. 
Som.  Cousinof  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey's pride 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal : 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside : 
If  Gloster  be  displac'd,  hell  be  protector. 
Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Sonaerset,  will  be  pro- 
tector, 
Despite  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  V7jc^  Somerset. 
Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  foUows 
him. 
While  thesedo  labourfor  their  own  preferment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster, 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal, — 
More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'  the  church. 
As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all,— 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age  I 
Thy  deeds,   thy  plainness,   and  thy  house- 
keeping. 
Have  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey  :— 
And,  brother  York,  th^  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  avil  discipline  ; 
Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign. 
Have  made  thee  fear'd  and  honouF'd  of  the 

people  : — 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good. 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal,  , 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's 

deeds. 
While  they  do  tend  the  proat  of  the  knd. 
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War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves 

And  common  profit  of  his  country,  [the  land, 

York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  nath  greatest 

cause.  [tmto  the  main. 

Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look 
War.  Unto  the  main  !  O  father,  Maine  is 

lost ;  [did  win, 

That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick 
And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did 

last !  fMaine. 

Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant 
Which  I  Hill  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 
[ExtuHt  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the 
Pitfis  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy  [French; 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone  : 
SofiTolk  concluded  on  the  articles  ;  [pleas'd, 
The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair 

daughter. 
I  cannot  buune  them  all :  what  is't  to  them  ? 
Tk  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  maSce  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pills^ge. 
And  purch^  friends,  and  give  to  courtesans, 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone  ; 
Whileas,  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods   fhands, 
Weeps  over  them,   and  wrings  his  hapless 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands 

aloof. 
While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away,  * 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own  : 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and 

sold.  [Ireland 

Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  bum'd. 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me  ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his 

own ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils*  parts. 
And   make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke 

Humphrey, 
And.  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 
For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
Whose  chureh-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  stiU  a  while,  till  time  do  serve  : 
Watch  thou  and  wake,  When  others  be  asleep. 
To  pnr  mto  the  secrets  of  the  state  ; 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
With  his  new  bride   and    England's   dear- 
bought  queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars  : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  srocU  the  air  shall  be  per- 

fum'd  ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  Yoik, 


To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the 

crown. 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England 

down.  [Extf. 

Scene  II.-^London.    A  Room  in  the  Duke 

of  Gloster's  House. 

Enter  Gloster  and  his  Duchess. 

Dueh.    \yhy  droops  my  lord,   like   over- 
rifwn'd  com 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

brows. 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
What  secst  thou  there?  King  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth   thy  hand,   reach  at  the  glorious 

gold  :— 
What,  is't  tooshort?  I'll  lengthen  it  withmme ; 
And  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up. 
We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven  ; 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low. 
As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Glo,  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love 
thy  lord, 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts ! 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  iniagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  worid  ! 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me 
sad.  [Ill  requite  it 

Dueh.  What  dream 'd  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Gto.  Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge 
in  court. 
Was  broke  in  twain  ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot. 
But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  dukt  of 

Somerset, 
And  William  De-la-Poole.  first  duke  of  Suflfolk. 
This  was  my  dream  :  what  it  doth  bode,  God 
knows.  I'mcnt 

Dueh.  Tut !  this  was  nothing  but  an  argu- 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove. 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke: 
Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 
crown'd,  [me, 

Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel  d  to 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem,     [right : 

G/o.  Nay,  *Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  out- 
Presumptuous  dame,  illnurtur'd  Eleanor  I 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 
And  the  protector's  wift,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command. 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
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And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 
DucA.  What,  what,  my  lord  !  are  you  so 
choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I'll  keen  my  dreams  unto  myself. 
And  not  be  check  d. 

Gio.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness' 
pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 
Glo.  I  go. — Come,   Nell ;    thou  wilt  ride 
with  us  ?  [sently. 

Duck,  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  pre- 
{Exeunt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before.       [mind. 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  theirheadless  necks ! 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant,  [man. 
Where  are  you  there,  Sir  John  ?  nay,  fear  not, 
We  are  alone  ;  here's  none  but  thee  and  I. 
Enter  Hume. 
Hume.  Tesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 
Duck.  What  sayst  thou?  majesty!  I  am 

but  grace. 
Hume,   But,    by    the  grace  of  God,  and 
Hume's  advice. 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
Duck.  What  say'st  thou,  man?  hast  thou 
as  yet  conferr'd 
With  Margery  Tourdain,  the  cunning  witch. 
With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 
And  will  they  undertfdce  to  do  me  good  ? 
Hume.  This  they  have  promisW, — to  show 
your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
Duch.    It  is  enough  ,*  I'll  think  upon  the 

?|uestions ; 
rom  St.  Albans  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry, 

man. 
With  thy  confed  rates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

{ExU. 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the 
duchess'  gold  ;  [Hume  ? 

Marry,  and  shall.     But  how  now,  Sir  John 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch  : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast : — 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain.  [Sufifolk  ; 


They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  hu- 
mour, 
Have  hirfed  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 
And  buzz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They    say,— A  crafty  knave  does  need   no 

broker ; 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal's  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  %q 

near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands  ;  and  thus,  i  fear,  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck, 
And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 
Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all. 

\Exit, 

Scene  III.-— London.    A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Peter  and  other  Petitioners. 

I  Pet,  My  masters,  let's  stand  close :  mjr 
lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by. 
and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in 
the  quill. 

a  Pet.  Marry,  the  lord  protect  him,  for  he's 
a  good  man  !  '  Jesu  bless  him  ! 

i&M/^Sufiolk  and  Queen  Margaret. 

I  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the 
queen  with  him.    I'll  be  the  first,  sure. 

a  Pet.  Come  back,  fool !  this  is  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

^uf.  How  now.  fellow  !  wouldst  anjtbin; 
with  me  ? 

I  Pet,  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me ;  I  took 
ye  for  my  lord  protector. 

g.  Mar.  \G lancing  at  the  superscriptions^ 
"  To  my  lord  protector  !"  are  your  supplica- 
tions to  his  lordship  ?  Let  me  see  them :  what 
is  thine  ? 

X  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace, 
against  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardUnaTs 
man,  for  keeping  my  house,  and  lands,  my 
wife  and  all.  from  me. 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too !  that  is  some  wrong  in- 
deed.—What's  yours?— What's  here?  \Reads\ 
"  Against  the  duke  of  Sufblk,  for  enclosing 
the  commons  of  Melford." — How  now,  sir 
knave ! 

I  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  pedtionff 
of  our  whole  township. 

Peter.  {Presenting  his petition,\  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  dokc 
of  York  say  he  was  nghtful  heir  to  the  crown? 

Pet.  Tliat  my  master  was?  No.  foraooth : 
my  master  said  that  he  was ;  and  that  the  king 
was  a  usurper. 

Suf  Who  is  there?  S^Enter  Servants.]— 
Take  this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master 
with  a  pursuivant  presently :— we'll  hear  more 
of  your  matter  before  the  king. 

[Exeunt  Servants  wUh  Peter. 

Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  tovc  to  be 
protected 
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Under  the  wings  of  our  protector  s  grace, 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  )um. 

[  Ttars  the  petitions. 
Away,  base  cullions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All,  Come,  lets  be  gone. 

[^Exeunt  Petitioners. 

Q.  Mar,  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 
guise, 
Is  this  the  fashion  of  the  court  of  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 
What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  the  surly  Gloster  s  governance  ? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tdl  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran' St  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  number  Ave- Maries  on  his  beads  : 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  b  his  tUt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 
I  wouM  the  college  of  the  cardinals      [Rome. 
Wouki  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head  : 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haught  protector,  have 

we  Beaufort,  •    [ingham, 

The  imperious  churchman  ;  Somerset,  Buck- 

And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of 

these. 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Suf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils  : 
Salisbury,  t»nd  Warwick,  are  no  simple  peers 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 
so  much. 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies,  [wife : 

More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's 
Strangers  in  coiurt  do  take  her  for  the  queen  : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty  : 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  her? 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callet  as  she  is. 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day 
The  very  tram  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daugh- 
ter. Iher, 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  sh^  will  hght  to  listen  to  the  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest :  and.  madam,  list  to  me  ; 
f'or  I  am  bokl  to  counsel  you  in  this. 


Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 
grace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit. 
So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 
Enter  Kmg  Henry,   York,    and  Somerset ; 
Duke  and  Duchess   of  Gloster,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  War- 
Mrick.  [not  which  ; 

IC.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in 
France, 
Then  lei  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 
Let  York  be  regent ;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea 
Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier,  [or  no, 
Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,   let  thy  betters 
speak.  [field. 

War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  m  the 
Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  belters, 

Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 
Sal.  Peace,  son !    and  show  some  reason, 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferr'd  in  this. 
Q.  Mar.  Beouise  the  king,   forsooth,  will 

have  it  so. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

To  give  his  censure:    these  are  no  women's 

matters.  [your  grace 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs 

To  be  protector  of  his  excellence? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm  ;| 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 
Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  inso- 
lence. 
Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king  but  thou  ?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck  ; 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas ; 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sov'reignty. 
Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  radc'd  ;  the 
clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and   thy 
wife's  attire. 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in 
France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy 
head. 
[Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  drops  her  fan. 
Give  me  my  fan  :  what,  minion  I  can  you  not? 
{Giving  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam,  was  it  you  ? 
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Duck,  Was't  I  ?  yea,  1  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K,  Hen.  Sweet  aimt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against 
her  will.  Fto't  in  time  ; 

Duch.  Against  her  will!  Good  king,  look 
She'  11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 
Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no 

breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

\_ExiL 
.  Buck,  Lord  cardinal.  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  hbw  he  proceeds: 
She's  tickled  now  ;  her  fume  can  need  no  spurs. 
She'll  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction. 

\Exit  Buckingham. 
Re-^nter  Gloster. 

Gh.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections. 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul. 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country ! 
But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand  : 
I  say,  my  sov'reign,  York  is  meetest  man. 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Suf,  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York,  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  un- 
meet: 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride  ; 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture. 
Till  France  be  won  into  tne  Dauphin's  hands; 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 

War.  That  can  1  witness  ;  and  a  fouler  fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

Suf.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick  ? 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold 
my  peace  ? 
Enter  Servants  ^Suffolk,  bringing  in  Homer 
and  Peter.  [son : 

Suf,  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  oftrea- 
Pray  God  the  dtike  of  York  excuse  himself ! 

York.   Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a 
traitor?  [me,  what  are  these? 

K.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?  tell 

Suf  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason  : 
His  words  were  these, — that  Richard,  duke  of 

York. 
Was  rightful  heir  imto  the  English  crown. 
And  that  your  majesty  was  a  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Hor,  An' t  shall  please  vour  majesty,  I  never 
said  nor  thought  any  such  matter :  God  is  my 
witness.  I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  \Holding  up  his  kands.]  By  these  ten 
bones,  my  lords,  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in 


the  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my 
lord  of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghill  villain  and  mechanical, 
I'll  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech.— 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty. 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and 
when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other 
day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 
even  with  me :  I  have  good  witness  of  this ; 
therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  cast 
away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

A.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in 
law? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion  ; 
And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place. 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice : 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's 
doom.  [set, 

K.Hen.  Then  be  it  so.    My  lord  of  Somer- 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the 
French. 

Som.  I  humbly  thank  jrour  royal  majesty. 

Hor,  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  for  God's 
sake  pity  my  case  I  the  spite  of  man  prevailed 
against  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me ! 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow  :  O  Lord, 
my  heart !  [hang'^d. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be 

K.  Hen,  Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and 
the  day 
Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month.— 
Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away. 

\Exemd. 

Scene  IV.— London.    TA^  Duke  of  Gbster  s 

Garden. 

Enter  Margery  Jourdain,  Hume,  Southwell, 
and  Bolingbroke. 

Hume,  Come,  my  masters,  the  dudiess,  I 
tell  you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

Boling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore 
provided :  will  her  ladyship  behoki  and  hear 
our  exorcisms  ?  [courage. 

Hume,  Ay,  what  else?   fear  jrou  not  her 

Boling,  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  invincible  spirit ;  but  it  shall  be 
convenient,  master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her 
aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below  ;  and  so,  I  pray 
ou,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us.  [£rt/ 
iume.]  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate, 
and  grovel  on  the  earth ;— John  Southwell, 
read  you  ;  and  let  us  to  our  work. 
Enter  Duchess  oi&tv  /  and  presently  HuBie. 

Duch.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome 
To  this  gear ;  the  sooner  the  better.         [all- 

Boling.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wiardsknow 
their  times. 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
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The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire : 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  bandogs 
howl,  [graves.— 

And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not :  whom  we  raise. 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 
[Here  tJuy  perform  the  ceremonies  ap- 
pertaining,   and  make  the  Circle; 
Bolingbroke  or  Southwell  reads.  Con- 
jure te,  6*^.     //  thunders  and  lightens 
terribly;  then  the  Spirit  riseth. 
Spir.  Adsum.  M.  Jourd.  Asmath, 

By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thott  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask  ; 
For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shaU  not  pass  from 
hence.  [and  done ! 

Spir,  Ask  what  thou  wilt :— that  I  had  saicT 
Boling,  [Reads  from  a  paper.]   **  First,  of 

the  king:  what  shall  of  him  become  f 
Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall 
depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  writes 
the  answers. 
Boling.   [Reads.]    "  What  fate  awaits  the 

duke  of  Suffolk  f" 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Boling.  [Reads.]  "  What  shall  befall  the 

duke  of  Somerset  f" 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

Boling.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  bum- 
False  fiend,  avoid !  [ing  lake ! 
Thunder  and  lightning    ^ipmi  descends. 
Enter  York  a«</ Buckingham,  hastily,  with 
their  Guards,  and  others. 
York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and 
their  trash. 
Beldame,  I  think  we  watchd  you  at  an  inch.— 
What,  madam,  are  you  there?  the  king  and 

commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pams : 
My  loid  protector  will.  I  doubt  it  not, 
See  you  well  guerdond  for  these  good  deserts. 
Duck.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thme  to  England's 
l^ing,  ... 

Injurious  duke,  that  threat  st  where  is  no  cause. 
Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all :  what  call 
you  this?  [Showing  her  the  papers. 

Away  with  them  I  let  them  be  clappd  up  close. 
And  kept  asunder.— You,  madam,  shall  with 
Staflbrd,  take  her  to  thee.—  [«»•— 

[Exit  Duchess,  above. 
Well  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming.— 

AH,  away !  _  ,.     ^    ,      <. 

\ Exeunt  SoMi\iyitVi,  Bohngbroke,  b'c, 

guarded.  [watchd  her  well : 

York.    Lord  Buckingham,   metliinks  you 

A  pretty  plot  well  chosen  to  build  upon  I 

Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devils  wnt. 

What  have  wc  here? 


[Reads.]  '  *  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall 

depose  ; 
Bui  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. " 
Well,  this  is  just, 

Aio  te,  yEacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest :  [folk  f 

"  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  ifSuf- 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end." — 
"  What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  f 
Let  him  shun  castles  ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." — 
Come,  come,  ray  lords  ; 
These  oracles  are  hardily  attain'd, 
And  hardly  understood. 
The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  St.  Albans ; 
With  him,  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady  : 
Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can 

carry  them  ; 
A  sorry  breakfiast  for  my  lord  protector. 

Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my 
lord  of  York. 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  revrard. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord.— 
Who's  within  there,  ho  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — ^Away ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— St.  Albans. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret.  Gloster, 

Cardinal,    and   Suffolk,    with    Falconers. 

hollaing.  [brook, 

Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 
Yet.  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high  ; 
And.  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K,  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your 
falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Svf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do' tower  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft. 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind,* 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Car.  I  thought  as  much  :  he'd  be  above  the 
clouds.  [by  that  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal,  how  think  you 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to 
heaven? 

K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;   thine  eyes 
and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer,    [weal ! 
That  smooth' st  it  so  \^'ith  king  and  common- 
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Glo,  What«   cardinal,    is   your   priesthood 
grown  peremptory  ? 
TanUene  animis  catUstibus  irts  f        [malice ; 
Churchmen  so  hot?  good  uncle,  hide. such 
With  such  hoUness  can  you  do  it ! 

Suf,  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  be- 
So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer,  [comes 
Glo.  As  who  my  lord? 
Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord, 

An't  like  your  lordlv  lord-protectorship. 
Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  in- 
Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster.  [solence. 
K.  hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace. 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  Vinous 

peers; 
For  blessM  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 
Car.  Let  me  be  blessM  for  the  peace  I 
make, 
Against  this  proud  protector  with  my  sword  ! 
Glo.   [Aside  to  Car.]    'Faith,   holy  uncle, 

would  'twere  come  to  that ! 
Car.  {Aside  to  Glo.]  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Car.]  Make  up  no  factious 
numbers  for  the  matter ; 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thv  abuse. 
Car.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st 
not  peep :  an  if  thou  dar'st, 
This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 
A".  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords ! 
Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  sud- 
denly, 
We  had  had  more  sport. — [Aside  to  Glo.] 
Come  with  thy  two-hand  sword. 
Glo.  True,  uncle.       [east  side  of  the  grove. 
Car,  Are  you  advis'd? — [Aside  to  Glo.]  the 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Car.]  Cardinal,  I  am  with 

you. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  GloSter ! 
Glo.  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my 
lord. —  [1 11  shave  your  crown' 

[Aside  to  Car.]  Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest, 
For  this,  or  all  my  fence  shall  fail. 

Car.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  Mediae  teipsum  ; 
Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself. 
K.  Hen,  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your 
stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart  I 
When  such  strings  jar.  what  hope  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 
Enter  One,  crying^  "A  Miracle  I " 
Glo.  What  means  this  noise? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
One.  A  miracle !  a  miracle !  [miracle. 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what 
One.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  St.  Alban's 
shrine, 
Withm  this  half-hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  sight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 
IC.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  be- 
lieving souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 
Enter  the    Mayor  of  St.  Albans    and  his 
Brethren,  and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two 


persons  in  a  chair;  his  Wife  and  a  multi- 
tude following,  [cession. 
Car.    Here  comes  the  townsmen  on  pro- 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man.  [vale, 
A .  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 
Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near 
the  king ; 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 
K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  cir- 
cumstance. 
That  we  for  thee  naay  glorify  the  Lord,  [stor'd  ? 
What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  re- 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife,  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Gh.  Hadst    thou  been    his   mother  thou 

couldst  have  better  told. 
K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ?  [your  gracx. 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  Uke 
K.  Hen.  Poor  soul  I  God's  goodness  hath 
been  great  to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  nieht  unhallow'd  pass. 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou 
here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine?        [call'd 
Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being 
A  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep. 
By  good  St.  Alban,  who  said, — *'  Simpcox, 

come; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine^  and  I  will  help  tAte." 
Wife.  Most  tme,  forsooth  ;  and  many  time 
and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

Suf  Ho^  cam'st  thou  so? 
Simp,  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  bUnd  ? 
Simp.  O,  bora  so,  master. 
Qlo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a 
youth.  [very  dear. 

Wifi.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  chmbing 
Glo.  'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,   that 
wouldst  venture  so.        [some  damsons. 
Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desird 
And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 
Glo.  A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  shall  not 
serve.  [them : 

Let  me  see  thine  eyes  :  wink  now ;  now  open 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 
Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day,  I  thank 
God,  and  St.  Alban.  [cloak  of? 

Glo.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?    What  colour  is  this 
Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 
Glo.  Why,  that's  well  said.     What  colour 

is  my  gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth  ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 
K.  Hen.   Why  then,   thou   know'st  what 
colour  jet  is  of  ? 
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Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Gio.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day 

a  many. 
Wift.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.  Tell  roe,  sirrah,  what's  my  name? 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Gh,  What's  his  name? 

Simp.  I  know  not.  Glo.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

GU.  What's  thine  own  name?         [master. 

Simp.  Satmder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lyingest 
knave  in  Christendom.  If  thou  hadst  been 
bom  blind,  thou  mightst  as  well  have  known 
all  our  names,  as  thus  to  name  the  several 
Goknns  we  do  wear.  Sight  may  distinguish 
of  colooxs ;  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them 
all.  it  is  impossible.— My  lords,  St.  Alban  here 
bath  done  a  miracle ;  and  would  ye  not  think 
that  cunning  to  be  great,  that  could  restore 
this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.  O.  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  St.  Albans,  have  you 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called 
whips? 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither 
straight.  \^Exit  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and 
by.  [A  stool  brought  out.]  Now,  sirrah,  if 
you  mean  to  save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap 
me  over  this  stool,  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
alone :    You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 
Ri-enter  Attendant,  and  a  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 
legs.  Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap 
over  that  same  stool. 

'Bead.  1  will,  my  lord.— Come  on,  sirrah ; 
off  with  your  doublet  quickly.  - .  - 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do?  I 
am  not  able  to  stand. 

{After  the  Beadle  hath  kit  him  once,  he  leaps 
over  the  stool,  and  runs  away  ;  and  the 
people /blloTo  and  cry,  "A  Miracle  ! " 

K.  Hen.  O  God!  seest  thou  this,  and 
bear'st  so  long  ?  [run. 

g.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 
lo.  Follow  the  knave,  suid  take  this  drab 
away. 
Wife.  Afew,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Glo.   Let  them  be  whipped  through  every 
market  town,  [came. 

TiU  they  come  to  Berwick,  from  whence  they 
{Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  b'c 
Car.  Dulw  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle 
to-day.  [away. 

Suf.  True,  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly 
Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
You  oiade  in  a  day.  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 
Enter  Buckingham. 
K,  Hen.    What  tidings  with  our   cousin 
Buckingham? 


Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent,— 
Under  the  count  nance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife. 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout,— 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers  : 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under-ground. 
Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council. 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  imderstand. 

Car.  {Aside  to  Glo.]  And  so,  my  lord  pro- 
tector, by  this  means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London,  [edge  ; 
This  news,  I  think,  hadi  turn  d  your  weapon's 
'Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afllict 

my  heart :  [powers  ; 

Sorrow  and   grief  have  vanquish 'd  all    my 

And,  vanquish'd  as  1  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

Or  to  the  meanest  groom.  [wicked  ones. 

K.  Hen.  O  God,  what  mischiefs  work  the 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

Q,  Mar.  Gloster.  see  here  the  tainture  of 
thy  nest ; 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Glo.    Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do 
appeal. 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal : 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands  ; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard  : 
Noble  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

K.  Hen.  Well  for  this  night,  we  will  repose 
us  here: 
To-morrow  toward  London  back  again. 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly. 
And  call  these  foul  ofl'enders  to  their  answers  ; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevaib.  {Flourish.    Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— London.      The  Duke  of  York's 
Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now.  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  endM.  give  me  leave, 
In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 

Sal.  My  lord.  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin  :  and  if  thy  claim 
be  good, 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus:— 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
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The  first.  Edward  the  Blade  Prinoe,  prince  of 

Wales :  [third, 

The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom. 
Was  John  of  Gatmt.  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
The  nfth  was  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York  ; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 

Gloster ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  bst. 
Edward,  the  Black   Prince,  died  before  his 

father; 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son ; 
Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reign'd 

asking; 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
The  eklest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Oown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seiz'd  on  the  realm,  depos'd  the  rightful  king, 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence 

she  came, 
And  him  to  Pomfret, — where,  as  all  you  know, 
Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  trait'rously. 
War,  Father,  the  duke  has  toW  the  truth  : 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 
York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and 

not  bv  right ; 
For  Richarcf,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead. 
'Ilic  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 
Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 

an  heir. 
York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence, 

(from  whose  line  [daughter, 

I  claim  the  crown.)  had  issue — Philippe,  a 
Who    married    Edmund  Mortimer,   earl   of 

March : 
Edmund  had  issue— Roger,  earl  of  March  ; 
Rcgerhad  issue— Edmund.  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 
Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
broke. 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the. crown; 
And  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king. 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But.  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne. 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;   who 

was  son  [son. 

To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom  :  she  was  heir 
To  Roger,  earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  : 
So.  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  ^unger.  I  am  king. 
War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

than  this?  [Gaunt. 

Henrv  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 
The  fourth  son  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
It  fails  not  yet.  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
.\nd  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbuiy,  kneel  we  together ; 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first. 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 


With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Both.    Long  live  our   sov'reign    Richard, 
England's  kingl  [yourldn^^ 

York.  We  thank  you.  lords.    But  I  am  not 
Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'ci 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd. 
But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you.  as  I  do.  in  these  dangerous  days. 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Huna- 

phrey: 
Tis  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  sedcing  that. 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  pro|Miesy. 
Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off";  we  know  your 
mind  at  full.  [of  Warwick 

War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  earl 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king^. 
York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, — 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  eari  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

[Extumt. 
Scene  HL— London.  A  Hall  of  Justice. 
Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  SufibUc,  and  Sal- 
isbury; the  Duchess  of  Gk>ster,  Margery 
Jourdain.  Southwell,  Hume,  and  Boling- 
broke, under  guard. 

K.  Hen.   Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cob- 
ham,  Gloster's  wife : 
In  si^ht  of  God.  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 
\To  Jourd.,  6'<:.]  You  four,  from  henoe  to 

prison  back  again  ; 
From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution  : 
The  witch  in  Smithfieid  shall  be  bum'd   to 
ashes,  [lows. 

And  you  three  shall  be  strangle^  on  the  gai- 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom. 
DespoilM  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  faoni^mient. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Duch.    welcome  is  banishment;   welconte 
were  my  death.  [thee  : 

Glo,  Eleanor,  the  law.  thou  seest.  hath  judged 
I  cannot  justify  what  the  law  condemns. — 

\Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other 
Prisoners,  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground! 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 
K.  Hen.  Stay.  Humphry  duke  of  Gloster : 
ere  thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be  ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet : 
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Aod  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd. 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. 
God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm  ! 
Give  op  your  staff,  sir.  and  the  king  his  realm. 

Glo.  My  staff  I — ^here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 
As  w&lingly  do  I  the  same  resign,  [staff : 

As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mmc  ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it.  [gone, 
Farewdl,  good  king  :  when  I  am  dead  and 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  thixme. 

[Exit, 

Q,  Mar,  Why.   now  is  Henry  king,   and 

Margaret  queen ;  fself , 

And  Hum^rey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  nlm- 

That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim  ;  two  pulls  at 

once, — 
His  ladybanish'd,  and  a  limb  lopyp'd  off: 
This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand. 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  iiand. 
Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs 
hissprajTS; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  yoimgest  da)rs. 
York.  Lords,  let  him  go.    Please  it  your 
majesty. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 
Q.  Mar,  Ay,  good  my  lord ;  for  purposely 
therefore 
Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
AT.  Hem,  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit: 
Here  let  them  end  it ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

YorA,  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested. 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant. 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 
EmUt,  on  one  side.  Homer,  and  his  Neigh- 
bours, drinking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is 
drunk  ;  and  he  enters  bearing  his  staff 
with  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it ;  a  drum 
before  him  :  on  the  other  side,  Peter,  with 
a  drum   and  a  similar  staff ;  accompa- 
nied by  Prentices  drinking  to  him, 
z  Nei^h.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink 
to  you  m  a  cup  of  sack  :  and  fear  not,  neigh- 
bour, you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh,  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup 
of  charneco. 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour:   drink,  and  fear  not  your 


Hor,  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I'll  pledge 
you  all ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter  i 

z  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and 
be  not  afraid. 

a  Pren,  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
master  :  fight  for  credit  of  the  prenci<5es. 

Peter^  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  I  pray  you  ;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my 
last  draught  in  this  worid.— Here,  Robin,  an 


if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron :  and,  Will,  thou 
shalt  have  my  hammer :— and  here,  Tom, 
take  all  the  money  that  I  have.— O  Lord,  bless 
me,  I  pray  God.  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal 
with  my  master,  he  hath  leamt  so  much  fence 
already. 

Sal,  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall 
to  blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name> 

Peter,  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter!  what  more?      Peter,  Thump. 

Sal.  Thiunp  !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  mas- 
ter well. 

Hor,  Masters,.  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a 
knave,  and  myself  an  honest  man  :  and  touch- 
ing the  duke  of  York,  I  will  take  my  death.  I 
never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the 
queen  :  and  therefore.  Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a  downright  blow. 

York.  Despatch-: — this     knave's    tongue 
begins  to  double. 
Sound,  tmmpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 
[Alarum.     Thev  fight,  and  Peter  strikes 
dawn  his  Master, 

Hor,  Hold,  Peter,  hold  !  I  confess,  I  con- 
fess treason.  [Dies. 

York,  Take  away  his  weapon.  Fellow, 
thank  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's 
way. 

Peter,  O  God,  have  I  overcome  mine  ene- 
mies in  this  presence?  O  Peter,  thou  hast 
prevailed  in  right  1 

K,  Hen,  Go.  take  hence  that  traitor  from 
our  sight ; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 
And  God  in  justice  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
Tlie  tmth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to   have    murder'd 

wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. — London.    A  Strut. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  mourning 
cloaks, 

Glo,  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day 
a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  : 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. — 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serv,  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo,  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish  d  duchess : 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot- wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes :  and  I'll  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 
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Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster.  in  a  white 
sheet,  with  papers  pinned  upon  her  bach, 
her  feet  bare,  and  a  taper  burning  in 
her  hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  Sheriff; 
aiK^  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her 
from  the  sheriff.  [pass  by. 

Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives ;  let  her 

Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open 
shame?  [gase! 

Now  thou  dost  penance  too.  Look  how  they 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point,  [thee ! 
And  nod  their  hc»ids,  and  throw  their  eyes  on 
Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks. 
And,  in  thv  closet  pent  up.  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine ! 

Glo,  Be  patient,  gende   Nell ;  foiget   this 
grief.  fmysclf ! 

Duch,  Ah,    Gloster,    teach    me    to  forget 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
.\nd  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  l^lck. 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advisM  how  I  tread. 
Ah,    Humphrey !  can  I  bear  this  shameful 
yoke?  [world, 

Trow' St  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  stm  ? 
No  ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day ; 
To  think  upon  my  pomp,  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's 

wife  ; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land; 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 
As  he  stood  by,  whibt  I.  his  forlorn  duchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower.  [shame ; 

But  be  thou    mild,   and  blush    not  at    my 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee.  as.  sure,  it  shortly  will ; 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  fsdbe 

priest. 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings  ; 
And.  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  tliey'll  tangle 

thee: 
But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes,  [awry  ; 

Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear!  thou  aimest  all 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted ; 
And  had  I  twen^  times  so  many  foes,  [power. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their 
\\\  these  couki  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 
So  long  as  I  am  kijfal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Woulcbt  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  re- 
proach? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 


I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  ; 
These  few  days*  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 
Enter  a  Herald. 
Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's 
pariiament,  holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  tnis 
next  month.  [before! 

Glo,  And   my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein 
This  is  close  dealing.— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  HeraW. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave: — and.  master  sheriff^ 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  tlie  king's  com- 
mission. 
Sher,  An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays ; 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  ner  with  him  to  tne  Isle  of  Man. 
Glo.  Must  you.  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady 

here? 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  please 

your  grace. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I 
You  use  her  well :  fpray 

The  worid  may  laugh  again ;  and  I  may  Uve 
To  do  you  kindness,  if  you  do  it  her, 
And  so,  Sir  John,  farewell. 
Duch.  What,  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me 

not  farewell  1 
Glo.  Witness  my  tears,   I  cannot  stay  to 
speak.     [Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. 
Duch.  Art  thou  gone  too?  All  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death. 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afiear'd, 
Because  1  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go.  and  take  me  hence  ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 
Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  ; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 
Duch.  That's  bad  enough,   for  I  am  but 
reproach. 
And  shall  I,  then,  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 
Stan.    Like  to  a  duchess,  .and  duke  Hum- 
phrey's lady ; 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  us'd. 
Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I, 
fare ;  [shame ! 

Although  thou   hast  been    conduct   of  my 
Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pankm 

me. 
Duch.  Ay,  ay,   farewell ;  thy  office  is  dis- 
charg'd. — 
Come.  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 
Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw 
off  this  sheet. 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with 
my  sheet : 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  ridiest  robes. 
And  show  itself^  attire  me  how  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way  ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 
I  [Exeunt 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— r^  Abbey  a/  Bury. 

Stanet.  Enter  to  tJU  Parliament,  King 
Henry,  Queen  Margaret.  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, Suffolk,  York,  Buckingham,  and 
others.  [come  : 

K.  Hen.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 
Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  fix)m  us  now. 
Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not 
observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself ; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become,  [self? 

How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and 

affiible;. 
And.  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look. 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission  ; 
Bat  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom. 
When  ever^  one  will  give  the  time  of  day. 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angiy  eye, 
And  posses  by  with  stiff  unbowM  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin  ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars : 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
Tvnx,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent, 
And,  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policpr, — 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mmd  he  bears. 
And  hb  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  adnutted  to  your  highness'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts  ; 
And  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
'TIS  to  be  fear'd  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 
rooted  ;  [garden. 
Sofier  them  now,   and  they'll  o'ergrow  the 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Whk:h  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I  wrong'd  tne  duke. 
My  k>rd   of  Suffolk,  —  Buckingham.  —  and 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  jrou  can,      [York,— 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual,     [duke ; 
Sm/.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
And  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  tbhik  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  dudiess,  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices  : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults. 
Yet.  by  reputing  of  hb  high  descent. — 
As,  next  the  king,  he  was  successive  heir, 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  hb  nobility, — 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess. 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 


Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is 

deep; 
And  in  hb  simple  show  he  hailxnirs  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the 

lamb. 
No,  no.  my  sovereign  ;  Gloster  b  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Car,  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law. 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 
York.  And  did  he  not,  in  hb  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  the  tovms  each  day  revolted. 
Buck.  Tut  !  these  are  petty  faults  to  Caults 
unknown. 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke 
Humphrey. 
JC  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once : — the  care  you 
have  of  us,  [foot, 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 
Is  worthy  praise :  but  shall  I  speak  my  eon- 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  b  as  innocent  [science? 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person. 
As  b  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove : 
The  duke  b  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given, 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than 
this  fond  afhance  1 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  hb  feathersare  but  borrow'd. 
For  he's  dbposM  as  the  hateful  raven  : 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  hb  skin  b  surely  lent  him, 
For  he's  inclin'd  as  b  the  rav'nous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord  ;  the  welfare  of  us  aU 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 
Enter  Somerset. 
Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
AT.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset    Wiat 

nevrs  from  France? 
Som,  That  all  your  interest  in  those  tern- 
Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  b  lost.  [tories- 
K.  Hen,  Cold  news,    k>rd    Somerset :  but 

God's  will  be  done  1 
York.  [Aside.']    Cold  news  for  me;  for  I 
had  hope  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud. 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 
But  I  will  remedy  thb  gear  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 
Enter  Gloster. 
Gh.  An  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  1 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stay'd  so  long. 
Su/.  Nay,    Gloster.   know,  that    thou   art 
come  too  soon. 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 
Glo.  Well.  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  thb  arrest : 
A  heart  unspotted  b  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  b  not  so  free  from  mud, 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign  : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 
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York,  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stay  d  the  soldiers'  pay  ; 
By   means  whereof  his  highness  hath   lost 
France. 

Glo,  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they 
that  think  it? 
I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God.  as  I  have  watch 'd  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for 

England  i 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  roe  at  my  trial  day  I 
No ;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store. 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 
Have  I  disbursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution.  [much. 

Car,  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  tosay  so 

Glo,  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me 
God! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  I 
was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me  ; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer,     [sengers, 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleeced  poor  pas- 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment : 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

Suf,  My  lord,  these  fnults  are  easy,  quickly 
answer'd  : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep  until  your  farther  time  of  trial. 

K,  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special 
hope. 
That  you  will  dear  yourself  from  all  suspects  : 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
Virtue  is  ch<^'d  with  foul  ambition,    [gerous ! 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life  ; 
And.  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  vith  all  willingness  : 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate  ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  liis  heart ; 
And  doggM  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 


Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back. 
By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life  : 
And  you.  my  sov'reign  lady,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgra^  on  my  head. 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : 
Av.  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together. 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles ; 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me. 
Nor  store  of  treason^  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected.— 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car,  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable  : 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  yoxir  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitor's  rage. 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at. 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech. 
'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.  Hath  be  not  twit  our  sov'reign  lady 
here,  [couch'd. 

With    ignominious    words,    though    clerkly 
As  if  she  had  subomM  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 
chide.  [indeed  ;— 

Glo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant :  I  lose, 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false ! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Bu£A.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hokl  as 

here  all  day  : — 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard 
him  sure.  [crutch. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body ! 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee 

first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  I  ah,  that  it  were! 
For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

\Exeunl  Attendants  wilA  Gloster. 

JT.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms 

seemeth  best. 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 
parliament  ?  [with  grief, 

A".  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret,  my  heart  is  drown'd 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  withm  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  en^rt  with  misery  ; 
For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent? 
Ah.  uncle  Humphrey,  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ! 
And  yet.  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come. 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 
What  low'ring  star  now  envies  thy  estate. 
That  these  great  lords,  and   Margaret  oar 

queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man 

wrong : 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it 
strays, 
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Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him 

hence : 
And  as  the  dam  nms  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 
With  sad  unhelpfiil  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good, — 
So  mighty  are  his  vowM  enemies. 
Misfortunes  I  will  weep;  and,' twixt  each  groan, 
Say—"  Wk6's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none" 

[Exit, 
Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with 
the  sun's  hot  beams, 
Hennr  my  loid  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  mil  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relentine  passengers  ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  now'ring  bank. 
With  shinmg  chequer'd  slough,  doth  sting  a 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent  [child. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
i*his  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car,  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy ; 
Bat  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
*Tis  meet  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 
Su/..  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 
The  Idng  will  labour  still  to'  save  his  life. 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 
death. 
York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

him  die. 

Su/.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  1 1 

York.  'Tis  Yoik  that  hath  more  reason  for 

his  death.—  [Suffolk,— 

But.  my  k>rd  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of 

Say  as  you  think,  and  speaik  it  from  your 

souls, — 
Were't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite. 
As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  pro- 
tector? [of  death. 
O.  Miar,  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure 
Suf.  Madam,  'tis  true:    and    were't  not 
madness,  then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who  being  accus'd  a  craftv  murderer. 
His  gnilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
Becamse  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 
No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  b  a  fox, 
By  oatnre  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be   stain'd   with   crimson 

Wood.— 
As  Humphrey,  prov'd  bjr  reasons,  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  smnd  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 
Be  it  l^  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how. 
So  be  be  dead  ;  for  that  is  cood  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 


Q.  Mar,  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  'tis  resolutely 
spoke.  [done  ; 

Su/,  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were 
For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 
But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

Car,  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 
Say  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed, 
And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, — 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege.         [doing. 

Su/.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  deed  is  worthy 

Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  1.  [it. 

York,  And  I  :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up.       [amain. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword  : 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car.  A  breach  that  craves  a  quidc  expedient 
stop: 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent   as   regent 
thither : 
'Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ' d  ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  m  France. 

Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No.  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done: 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home. 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  thy  skin  : 
Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 
raging  fire. 
If  vnnd  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  : 
No  more,  good  York ;— sweet  Somerset,  be 
still :  [there. 

Thy  fortune.  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 

York.  What,  worse  than  naus^ht  ?  nay  then, 
a  shame  take  alL 

Som,  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest 
shame. 

Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  for- 
tune is. 
The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men. 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  trv  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

Su/.  Why.  our  authority  is  his  consent. 
And  wliat  we  do  establish,  he  confirms : 
Then,  noble  Yoric,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 
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York.  I  am  content :  provide  roe  soldiers, 
lords. 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 
Suf.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
perform'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  fialse  duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car,  No  more  of  him :  for  I  will  deal  with 
him, 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more  : 
And  so  break  off ;  the  day  is  almost  spent. 
Lord  Suffolk,  vou  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 
York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ;  [days 

For  there  I'll  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 
\^Exeuni  all  except  York. 
York,  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fear- 
ful thoughts. 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution  : 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be  ;  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death, — ^it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart,     [man. 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 

on  thought ; 
And  not  9  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spkler. 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well»  'tis  politicly  done, 
To  send  me  packing  with  a  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  chensh'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
Twas  men  I  ladc'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me: 
I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur'd, 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or 

hell: 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
IJke  to  the  golden  sun's  transparent  l)eams. 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
1  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  ftiU  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer." 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes  ; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with 

darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine  : 
And.  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright,  like  a  wild  Morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 
Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair  d  crafty  kerne, 
Hath  he  conversM  with  the  enemy. 
And,  tmdiscover'd.  come  to  me  again, 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies. 
'I*his  devil  here  shall  he  my  substitute ; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 


In  fiace,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 
Bv  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind. 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  lack'd  and  tortur'd, 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  bun  to  those  arms. 
S^nr  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 
Why,  then  from   Ireland  come  1  with  my 

strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  whkh  that  rascal  sow'd ; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  \ExU. 

Scene  II.— Bury.    A  Room  in  the  Palau, 
Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily, 
I  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk  ;  let  him 
know 
We  have  despatcfa'd  the  duke,  as  be  com- 
manded, f we  done? 
3  Mur.  O  th^t  it  were  to  do  I — What  have 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 
Enitr  Suffolk. 
X  Mnr,  Here  comes  my  lord.  [thing? 
Suf,  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatcfa'd  this 
I  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 
Suf.  Why,  that's  well  said.    Go.  get  you  to 
my  house; 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  vent'rous  deed. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well 
According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 
I  Mur.  'Tis,  my  good  terd 
Suf,  Away  f  be  gone.    [Exeunt  Murderers. 
Enter  King  Henry.  Queen  Margaret,  Cardi- 
*nal  Beai^ort,  Somerset,  I^rds,  and  otkers. 
K,  Hen,  Go.  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight ; 
Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  ^ilty,  as  'tis  publishM. 
Suf,  1 11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  kmL 

{ExU. 
K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ;  and,  I 
pray  you  all, 
Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  oar  uncle  Gloster. 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem. 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.        [\-ail. 
Q,  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  t 
Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  sospidon  I 
K,  Hen,    I   thank  thee,   Margaret ;    these 
words  content  me  much. — 
Re-enter  Suffolk. 
How  now  1  why  look'st  tboa  pale?  why  trem- 
blestthou?  [folk? 

Where  is  our  uncle?  what's  the  matter,  Snf* 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed.  mv  lord ;  Gkister  is 
Q.  Mar,  Marry.  God  forfend !  [dead. 

Car,  God's  secret  judgment  {—I  dkl  dream 
to-night 
The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a 
word.  [The  Vjng  swoons. 

Q,  Mar.  How  faxes  my  lord  f— Help,  kjrds » 
the  king  is  dead.  [nose. 

Som,  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  die      1 
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Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help !— O  Henry, 

ope  thine  eyes  i 
Suf.  He  doth  revive  again: — Madam,  be 
K.  Htn,  O  heavenly  God  I  [patient. 

Q,  Afar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 
ou/.    Comfort,    my    sov'reign  !    gracious 
Henry,  comfort  i  [comfort  me? 

X.  Hem.  What !    doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note. 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers  ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
Bjr  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
Ooi  chase  away  the  first-Gonceiv6d  sound  ? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words  : 
Lay  not  thv  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say ; 
Th«ir  toucn  affrights  me  as  a  serpent  s  sting : 
Tboa  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murd'rous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wound- 
Yet  do  not  go  away  :— come,  basilisk,  [ing  :— 
And  kill  the  innocent  gaxer  with  thy  sight ; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy. — 
In  life,  but  double  deaths  now  Gloster's  dead. 
Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suf- 
folk thus? 
^though  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death ; 
And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  roe, — 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recall  his  life, 
I  wouki  be  blind  with  weeping,   sick  with 

groans. 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive,     [sighs. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  mav  deem  of  me  ? 
For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hoUpw  friends : 
It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away  : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be 

wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death  :  ah  roe,  unhappy  1 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  1 
JC.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  forGtoster.  wretch- 
ed man !  Phe  is. 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than 
What !  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  fiice? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper  ;  look  on  noe. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf  ? 
Be  poisonous  too.  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 
Why.  then,  dame  Maigaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy  : 
£rcct  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it. 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  mv  native  clime? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Dki  seem  to  say. — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest. 
Morset  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts. 
And  He  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen 
caves; 


And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore. 
Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ! 
Yet  i£olus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refiis'd  to  drown  me  ; 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd 

on  shore,  [kindness : 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  un- 
The  splitting  rocks  cower'd   in  the  sinking 

sands.  [sides ; 

And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
As  Car  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 
When  from  thy  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm  ; 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  eamest*gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ;  the  sea  re- 

ceiv'd  it ; 
And  so  I  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart ; 
And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view. 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart. 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  di^ky  spectacles. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

?rhe  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy) 
o  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy? 
Am  I  not  witched  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false 

like  him  ? 
Ah  me,  I  can  no  more  I    Die,  Margaret, 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 
Noiu  within.  Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

The  Commorts  press  to  the  door. 
War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  trait'rously   is 

murder'd 
By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenfiil  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 
JC,  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick, 

'tis  too  true ; 
But  how  he  died.  God  knows,  not  Henry  : 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corse. 
And  oomroent  then  upon  bis  sudden  death. 
War.  That  shall  I  do,  my  liege. — ^Stav, 

Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  muldtude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick ^ver  iif/!9  an  inntr  chamber; 
Salisbury  retires. 
K,  Hen.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 

my  thoughts, — 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

life ! 
If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 
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For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  Thee. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  deaf  dumb  trunk, 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling  : 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies  ; 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 
[  T/u  doors  of  the  inner  chamber  are  thrown 
of  en,  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his 
oed  :  Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it. 
War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body.  [is  made ; 

K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave 
For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace. 
For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon 

Him 
To  free  us  from  His  Father's  wrathihl  curse. 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famM  dtike. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue ! 
What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow? 
War.  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,    [face. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  blood- 
less, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts   the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the 
enemy ;  [tumeth 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  re- 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood  ; 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  ; 
His  hair  uprear'd.  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 
struggling ;  [grasp'd 

His   hands   abroad    display 'd,   as  one  that 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 

du'd :  [ing 

Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
His  well-proportion' d  beard  made  rough  and 

niggwl. 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here  ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the 
duke  to  death  ? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection  ; 
And  we.  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke 
Humphrey's  foes ; 
And  vou.  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 
'Tis  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend  ; 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 
Q.Mar.  Then  you,   belike,  suspect  these 
noblemen 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 
War.    Who  finds   the  heifer  dead,   and 
bleeding  fresh. 


And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 

But   will  suspect  'twas   he  that  maide   the 

slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 
Q.Mar.  Are   you    the   butcher,   Suffolk? 
Where's  your  knife  ?  [Ulons  ? 

Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite?  where  are  bis 
Suf.  I  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping 
men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson 
badge:  [shire. 

Say,  if  thou  dar'st.  proud  lord  of  Warwick- 
Tbat  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 
\Exeunt  Cardinal.  Soro,  and  others. 
War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if   false 
Suffolk  dare  him  ?  [lious  spirit, 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  amtume- 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller,  [times. 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand 
War.  Madam,  be  still. — ^with  reverence  may 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf  [I  say: 
Is  slander  to  your  roval  dignity. 
Suf.    Blunt-witted   lord,    ignoble    in   de- 
meanour i 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutoi'd  churi.  and  noble  stodc 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip  ;   whose  friiit 

thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  buck- 
lers thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  sov'reign's  presence  makes  me 

mild. 
I  would,  false  murd'rous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passM  speech. 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st. 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bora  in  bastardy ; 
And.  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  beH 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men. 
Suf.  .Thou  Shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 
War.  Away  even  now.  or  I  will  drag  thee 
hence: 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  copt  with  thee. 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's 
ghost.    [Extunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 
K.  Hen.  What  stronger  breasti^te  than  a 
heart  untainted  I 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quazrd  just : 
And  he  but  naked,  though  kxdc'd  up  in  steeU 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  comq>ted. 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

[A  noise  vithiih 
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RcHHttr  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their 
weapons  drawn. 

K.  Hen.    Why,    how   now,    lords !    your 
wrathful  weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence  I  dare  you  be  so  bold  ?— 
Why.  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

Suf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign.   I  of  Bury, 

Sal.  Sirs,  stand 

Apart;  the  king  shall  know  your  mind. —  [me, 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banishdd  fair  England's  territories,  [palace. 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your 
And  torture  him  with  grirvous  ling' ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey 
died ;  [death  ; 

They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness' 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty,— 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking.  - 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person. 
That  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep. 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your 

rest, 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict. 
Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue. 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waked  ; 
Lest,  being  suflfcfd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 
The  mortal   worm    might    make    the   sleep 

eternal : 
And  thercfoie  do  they  cry.  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is  ; 
With  whose  envenomM  and  fatal  sting. 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  [  Within.]  An  answer  from  the 
king,  my  lord  of  Salisbury  !         [hinds. 

Suf.  Tis  like  the  commons, rude  unpolish'd 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign  : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd. 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are  : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.  [Within."]  An  answer  from  the 
king,  or  we  will  all  break  in  !  [from  me, 

AT.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care; 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  so  by  them. 
Yet  dwi  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means  : 
And  therefore,  by  His  majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am. 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 
Ekit  three  days  longer,  on  the  oain  of  death. 
[Exit  Salisbury. 

Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 
Suffolk! 


JC.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk! 
No  more,  I  say :  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  WTath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word  ; 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
\_To  Suffolk.]    If  after  three  days'  space,  thou 

here  be'st  found. 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,  come,   good  Warwick,  go 

with  me ; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  6»<r. 

Q.  Mar,  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along 
with  you ! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction. 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 
There's  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 
.\nd  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

Q.  Mar.  Fie,    coward    woman,    and   soft- 
hearted wretch ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies? 

Suf.    A  plague    upon    them !    Wherefore 
should  I  curse  them  ?  [groan, 

Would  curses  kill,  as   doth  the  mandrake's 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
/Vs  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixW  teeth, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave  : 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest 

words  ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.  Poison  be  their 
drink  [taste ! 

Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards*  stings ! 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss. 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell —  [full ! 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk  ;  thou  tor- 
ment'st  thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses, — like  the  sun  'gainst 
Or  like  an  overchargW  gun, — recoil,      [glass. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid 
me  leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  \  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

Q.  Mar.    O,  let  me  entreat  thee,   cease! 
Give  me  thy  hand, 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears  ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
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To  wash  away  my  woful  monuments. 
O,  could  this  kiss  ^  printed  in  thy  hand. 

\Kisses  his  hand. 
That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the 

seal,  [for  thee ! 

Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'd 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  Know  my  grief ; 
*Tis  but  surmis'd  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 
I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assur'd. 
Adventure  to  be  banishM  myself : 
And  banishM  I  am.  if  but  from  thee. 
Go  ;  speak  not  to  me  ;  even  now  begone. — 
O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  con- 

demn'd  [leaves, 

Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  ! 
Suf,  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banish- 
ed,— [thee. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by 
Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence  ; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company  : 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world  ; 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more :— live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ; 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 
Enter  Vaux. 
Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what 

news,  I  pr'ythee? 
Vaux,  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death  ; 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gnsp.  and  stare,  and  catch 

the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's 

ghost 
Were  by  his  side  ;  sometime  he  calls  the  king, 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him. 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharge  soul : 
And  I  am  "sent  to  tell  his  majesty 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 
Q,  Mar,  Go  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the 

king.  \ExU  Vaux. 

Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  I  what  news  are 

these! 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss, 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  southern  clouds    contend    in 

tears,  —  [sorrows  ? 

Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my 
Now  get  thee  hence :  the  king,  thou  know'st, 

is  coming : 
If  thou  be  foimd  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  ; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  Ups : 


Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad. 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  thee  wth  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul. 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than 

death: 
O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall ! 

Q,  Mar,  Away  !  though  parting  be  a  fret- 
ful cdrrosive. 
It  is  appUM  to  a  deathful  wound.  [thee ; 

To  France,  sweet  Suffolk :  let  me  hear  from 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  worid's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

Suf.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.       And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suf.  A  jewel  lock'd  into  the  wofullst  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  simder  thre  : 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q'  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[Exeunt,  severaUv. 

Scene  III. — London.    Cardinal  Beaufort's 

Bedchamber. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and 
others.     The  Csudinal  in  bed;  Attendants 
with  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak.  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign.    Hand's  treasure. 
Car.  If  thou  be'st  deaUi,  I'll  give  thee  Eng- 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hent  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! 
War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sov' reign  speaks 

to  thee. 
Car.  Bring  roe  unto  my  trial  when  you  wifl. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  r  where  should  he  die? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no?— 
O,  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is : 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him.— 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them.— 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look  1  it  stands 

upright. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  wingW  sbul  !— 
Give  me  some  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecaiy 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
K.  Hen,    O  'Thou  eternal  mover  of  the 
heavens, 
Look  wth  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  sool. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 
War.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 

him  grin ! 

Sal.  Disturb  him  not.  let  him  pass  peaceabljr- 

K.  Hen,   Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good 

pleasure  be !  [blisi. 

Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  hcavenf 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  voaikit.  signal  of  thy  Ixipe.* 
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He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  :  O  God,  fora^ive 

him  1  [life, 

War,  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous 

K.  Hen,    Forbear  to  judge,   for  we   are 

sinners  all, — 

Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  dose : 

And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [ExeunL 


ACT  IV. 


SCEKS  I. — Kent.    Tht  Sea-skore  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  Sea.  Then  enter  from  a  boat, 

a  Captain,   a    Master,    a    Master's-Mate, 

Walter  Whitmore,  and  others ;  with  them 

Sofiblk.  and  other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful 

Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  tl^  sea ;  [day 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragic  melandioly  night ; 

Who.  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging 

wings,  [jaws 

CUp  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air : 

Therefore  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize  ; 

For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs. 

Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Or  with   their  blood  stain   this   disoolour'd 

shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  ghrc  I  thee  : — 
And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of 

this;— 
The  other,  [/\«Vi/i«//o.Suffolk»]  Walter  Whit- 
more, is  thy  share.  [know. 
I  Gent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master?  let  me 
Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 

Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off 

goes  yours.  [thousand  crowns. 

Caf.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two 

And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 

Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you 

shaU:— 
The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 
Cannot  be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum. 
I  Gent.  I'll  give  it.  sir ;  and  therefore  spare 
my  life.  [straight. 

3  Gent.  And  so  will  I.  and  write  home  for  it 
Whit.  [  To  Suf.]  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the 
prize  aboard. 
And  therefore  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die  ; 
And  so  shoukl  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will 
Cap.  Be  not  so  rash  ;  take  ransom  ;  let  him 

live. 
Suf.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman : 
Rale  roe  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
Whit.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is  Walter 
Whitmore.  [death  affright? 

How  now !    why  start'st  thou  ?  what,  doth 
Suf.  Thy  name   affrights   me,   in  whose 
sound  is  death. 
A  canning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  toki  me  that  by  water  I  should  die : 


Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded  ; 
Thy  name  is — Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit.  Ganltier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is.  I 
care  not : 
Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name. 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sdl  revenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd. 
And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 
[Lays  hM  on  Suffc^. 
Suf.  Stay.  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is 
a  prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  De-la-Poole. 

Whit.  The  duke  of  Suliblk  muffled  up  in 
rags  I  [duke : 

Suf  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the 
Jove  sometime  went  dis^iis'd.  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt 
be. 

Suf  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster,     [blood. 
Must  not  be  shed  bv  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss  d  thy  hand,  and  held  my 

stirrup? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup,  [head  ? 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  doMrn  at  the 

board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it.  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall' n  ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thv  abordve  pride  : 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf. 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  for- 
lorn swain?  [me. 

Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him.  as  he  hath 

Suf.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and 
so  art  thou. 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
Strike  off  his  head.  [boat's  side 

Suf  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole.  Suf.  Poole ! 

Cap.  Poole !  Sk  Poole  !  lord  ! 

Ay.  kennel,  puddle,  sink  ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring   where    England 

drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm  : 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep 
the  ground ;  [phrev's  death. 

And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  duke  Hum- 
.Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
Who.  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  afly  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorgd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France  ; 
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The  false  revolting  Nonnans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord  ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  tbdr  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
Whose  dreadfid  swords  were  never  drawn  in 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms :  [vain, — 
And  now  the  house  of  York,— thrust  from  the 

crown. 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 
And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 
Bums  with    revenging  fire ;   whose  hopeful 

colours 
Advance  our  half-faced  sun,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  which  is  writ  Invitis  nuhibus. 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms  : 
And  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 
And  all  by  thee. — ^Away !  convey  him  hence. 
Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth 

thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud  :    this 

villain  here, 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  lllyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee- 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die  [hives  : 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me : 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 
Cap.  Walter,— 
Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to 

thy  death. 
Suf.  Penigtlidus  timor  occupat  artus  .—'tis 

thee  I  fear. 
Whit.  Thou  Shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before 

I  leave  thee. 
What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 
I  Gent.    My  gracious  lord,   entreat  him, 

speak  him  fair.  [rough. 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 

Us'd    to  command,   untaught   to  plead  for 

favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :— no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  imcover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
Trae  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear  :—- 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 
Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no 

more.  [can, 

Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  croelty  ye 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! — 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians : 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murderd  sweet  TuUy  ;  Bmtus'  bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar  ;  savage  islanders 
Pompey  the  great :  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 
[Exit  Suf.,  with  Whit,  and  others. 


Cap.   And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we 
have  set, 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore,  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 
[Exeunt  all  but  first  Gentleman. 
Reenter  Whitmore.  with  Suffolk's  My. 
Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie. 
Until  the  queen,  his  mistress,  bury  it.    [Exit. 
I  Gent.  O.  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  htm  dear. 
[Exit  with  the  body. 

Scene  II.— Blackbcath. 
Enter  George  Bevis  and^ohn  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
made  of  a  lath :  they  have  been  up  these  two 
da^. 

jfohn.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep 
now.  then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier, 
means  to  dress  the  conmionwealth.  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare. 
Well,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Eng- 
land since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  O  miserable  age  I  \^rtue  is  not  re- 
garded in  handicraftsmen. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in 
leather  aprons. 

Geo.  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
good  workmen. 

John.  Trae ;  and  yet  it  is  said, — kbour  in 
thy  vocation :  which  is  as  much  to  say.  as,— 
let  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and 
therefore  should  we  be  magistrates. 

Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  there's  no  better 
sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  I  see  them  I  I  see  them  !  There's 
B^'s  son.  the  tanner  of  Wingham. — 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies 
to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Geo.  Then  is  sin  strack  down  like  an  ox. 
and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

John.  Ajid  Smith  the  weaver. 

Geo.  Am,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  there. 
Drum.  Enter  Cade.  Dick  the  Buteher,  Smith 

the  Weaver,  and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our 
supposed  father, — 

DicV.  [Aside."]  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade 
of  herrings. 

Cade.  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us, 

inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down 
kings  and  princes, — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Diek.  [Aside."]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and 
a  good  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,— 
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Dick.  [A side, '^  1  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies.- 

Dick.  [Aside J]  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's 
danghter,  and  sold  many  laces. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  But  now  of  late,  not  able 
to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,  she  washes 
bucks  here  at  home.  [house. 

Cade.   Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 

Did.  [Aside.]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is 
honourable  ;  and  there  was  he  bom,  under  a 
hedge  ;  for  his  father  had  never  a  house,  but 
the  cage.  Cade.  Valiant  1  am. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary 
is  valiant 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  No  question  of  that ;  for  I 
have  seen  him  whipped  three  market  days 
together. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  He  need  not  fear  the  sword 
for  his  coat  is  of  proof. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  But  methinks  .he  should 
stand  in  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand 
for  stealing  of  sheep. 

Cade.  ^  brave,  then ;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be 
in  England  seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny :  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common  ; 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  mypalfrey  go  to  grass  : 
and  when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will  be) — 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there 
shall  be  no  money :  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on 
ray  score  ;  and  I  will  apfjarel  them  all  in  one 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and 
worship  me  their  lond. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this 
a  lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  in- 
nocent lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo 
a  man  ?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings  :  but  I  say 
'tis  the  bee's  wax ;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since. 
— ^How  now !  who's  there? 
Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  'The  clerk  of  Chatham  :  he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  account. 

CacU.  O  monstrous  I 

Smilh.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  I  [letters  in't. 

Smith.  'Has  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red 

Cade.  Nay  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dich.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and 
write  court-hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't :  the  roan  is  a  proper 
man,  of  mine  honour ;  unless  iJfind  him  guilty, 
be  shall  not  die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thee :  what  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 


Diek.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  let- 
ten;. — 'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone. — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name  ?  or  hast  thon  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hadi  confessed :  away  v^ith  him  I 
he's  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him 
with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk, 
Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's 
forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee 
doMm.  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man 
as  good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  kuight,  is  'a? 

Mich.  No. 

CacU.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently.  [Kneels.]  Rise  up  Sir  John 
Mortimer.     [Rises.]    Now  have  at  him. 
Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
his  Brother,  with  drum  and  forces. 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum 

of  Kent,  [down  ; 

Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lav  your  weapons 

Home  to  your  cottag«,  forsake  this  groom  : 

The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt,   [to  blood, 

W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd 
If  you  go  forward,  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Ccuie.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves.  I 
pass  not : 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  die  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.    Marry,    this  : — Edmund   Mortimer, 

earl  of  March,  [he  not  ? 

Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  daughter. — did 

Staf  Ay.  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  be  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staf.  That's  false.  ['tis  true  : 

Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but  I  say. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stoJ'n  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can.     [be  king. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true  ;  therefore  he  shall 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not. 

Staf  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ?         [words. 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye 
gone.  [taught  you  this, 

W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath 
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Cade.  [Aside.]  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  my- 
self.— Go  to,  sirrah :  tell  the  king  from  me, 
that,  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in 
whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for 
French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign ; 
but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

Dick,  And  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord 
Say's  he%l,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason  ;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
land maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but 
that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings, 
I  tell  you  that  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the 
commonwealth,  and  made  it  a  eunuch ;  and 
more  than  that,  he  can  speak  Ftench;  and 
therefore  he  is  a  tnutor. 

Sta/.  O.  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  I 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can  : — the  French- 
men are  our  enemies  ;  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but 
this.— can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of 
an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ?  [head. 

A  a.  No.  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his 

W.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 
prevail. 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king,  [town, 

Staf.  Herald,  away  ;  and  throughout  every 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
May.  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight. 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors  : 
And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 
\Rxeunt  the  two  Staffords  and  forces. 

Cade.  And  you,   that  love  the  commons, 
follow  me. 
Now  show  yourselves  men  :  'tis  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman  : 
Sp^re  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon  ; 
For  thbyare  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick,  Thev  are  all  in  order,  and  march 
towani  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we 
are  most  out  of  order.  Come,  maroh  forward  ! 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  \\\.— Another  Part  ^Blackheath. 

Alarums.     The  two  Parties  enter  andfighty 

and  both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house : 
therefore,  thus  will  I  reward  thee, — The  I^nt 
shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is  ;  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And.  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest 
no  less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I 
bear  ;  [Puts on  Sir  H.  Stafford's  armour, \zxi^ 
the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse'  heels, 
till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have 
the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  jails,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 


Cade,  Fear  not  that.  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— London.  A  Room  in  the  Patau. 
Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  supplication  ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Say 
with  him :  cUa  distance.  Queen  Margaret, 
mourning  over  Suffolk's  hecui, 
Q,  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens 
the  mind, 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate  ; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  thrc4>btng  breast: 
But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 
Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to 
the  rebels'  supplication  ? 

K.  Hen.  1 11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  en- 
For  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls    [treat ; 
Should  perish  by  the  sword  !    And  I  myself. 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short 
Will  parley  with  Tack  Cade  their  general  :— 
But  stay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains  1  hath  this 
lovely  face 
Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  refent. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 
K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Tack  Cade  hath  swora 

to  have  thy  head. 
Say.  Ay,  but  I  hqse  your  highness  shall  have 
K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  !  [his. 

Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's 

death? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead,    [me. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love  ;  I  should  not  mourn, 
but  die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A'.    Hen.    How  now  I    what  news?  why 
com'st  thou  in  such  haste  ?  [lord ! 

Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southward ;  fiy.  my 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer. 
Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house; 
And  <^ls  your  grace  usurper  openly. 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  nide  and  merciless : 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their 
death.  [what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  O  graceless  men  !  they  know  not 
Buck.  My  gracious  loid,  retire  to  Killing- 
worth. 
Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah.  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  no»» 
alive. 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appe«s'd ! 
K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee ; 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  KllHngworth. 
Say.  So  might*  your  grace's  person  be  in 
danger; 
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The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  : 
And  ttu*refore  in  this  city  will  I  stay. 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 
RnUr  a  second  Messenger, 
t  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  Ix>ndon- 
bridge ;  the  citizens 
Fly  and  forsake  their  houses : 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Join  with  tlie  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court,  [horse. 
Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord  ;  away,  take 
K.  Hem.  Come,  Margaret ;  God,  our  hope, 
will  succour  us.  [deceas'd. 

Q.  Mar,  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is 
AT.  Hen.  {To  Lord  Say.]  Farewell,  my  lord: 
trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels.  [tray'd. 
Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  be- 
Say.  The  triist  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— London*     The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales  and  others,  on  the  walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales,  How  now  I  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

I  CU.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain  ; 
for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those 
that  withstand  them :  the  lord  mayor  craves 
aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend 
the  dty  from  the  rebels.  [command  ; 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself : 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  tower. 
But  get  3rou  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your 

lives; 
And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  VL— London.    Cannon  Street. 

Enter  j^cV  Cade,  and  his  followers.    He 
strikes  his  staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city. 
And  here,  sitting  upon  I>ondon-stone,  I  charge 
and  command,  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  piss- 
ing-oonduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this 
fiist  year  of  our  reign.  And  now,  hencefor- 
ward, it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than  lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade  1 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there. 

[They  kill  him. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  hell  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more :  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered 
together  in  Smith6eld. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them  ; 
but  first,  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire ; 
and.  if  you  can,  bum  down  the  I'ower  too. 
Come,  iel's  away.  {Exeunt. 


Scene  VIL— -London.  Smithfield. 
Alarum.  Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his 
company  ;  on  th^  other.  Citizens,  and  the 
King's  forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gough. 
They  fight :  the  Citizens  are  routed,  and 
Mattnew  Gough  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs : — Now  go  some  and  pull 
down  the  Savoy  ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court; 
down  with  them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  Jordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

Jokn.  \Aside.]  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law, 
then  :  for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a 
spear,  and  'tis  not  whole  yet. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stink- 
ing law  ;  for  his  breath  stinks  with  eating 
toasted  cheese. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm  :  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

yohn.  [Aside.]  Then  we  are  like  to  have 
biting  statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  «nings  shall  be 
in  conunon. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize  I  here's  the 
lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France  ;  he 
that  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  loith  the  Lord  Say. 

Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
dmes. — Ah.  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord  I  now  art  thou  within  point- 
blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst 
thou  answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of 
Normandy  unto  monsieur  Basimecu,  the 
dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by 
these  presence,  even  the  presence  of  Lord 
Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must 
sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  most  traitorously  cormpted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally, 
thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  thy  fiace,  that  thou  hast  men  about  ihee  that 
usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en- 
dure to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of 
peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about 
matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  More- 
over, thou  hast  put  them  in  prison ;  and  be- 
cause they  could  iK>t  read,  thou  hast  hanged 
them  ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  they 
have  been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou  dtjst 
ride  on  a  footcloth,  dost  thou  not? 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Many,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy 
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horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  hooester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too  ;  as  my- 
self, for  example,  that  am  a  butcher^ 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ?  \fHala.  gens. 

Say.  Nothing  but  this,  —  'tis  bona  terra. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  I  he 
speaks  Latin.  [you  will. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ. 
Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  ; 
Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 
Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 
Jusrice  with  favour  have  I  always  done  ; 
Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands. 
But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king. 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God. 
Knowledge   the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 

heaven. 
Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits. 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me  : 
This  tongue  hath  parley'd  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, —  [the  field  ? 

Cade.  Tut !  when  struck' st  thou  one  blow  in 

Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands  ;  oft 
have  1  struck 
Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.  O  monstrous  coward  !  what,  to  come 
behind  folks  ?  [your  good. 

Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  tliat 
will  make  'em  red  again.  [causes. 

Say.  Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men's 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
and  the  help  of  hatchet. 

Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should 
say.  I'll  be  even  with  you :  I'll  sec  if  his  head 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  Take 
him  away,  and  behead  him.  [most  ? 

Say.  Tell  me,   wherein   have    I    onended 
Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour  ?  speak. 
Are  my  chests  fiU'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 
These  bands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood- 
shedding,  [thoughts. 
This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful 
O.  let  me  live. 

Cade.  [Aside^  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with 
his  words ;  but  I'll  bridle  it :  he  shall  die,  an 
it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  bis  life. 
Away  with  him  I  he  has  a  familiar  under  his 
tongue ;  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name.    Go, 


take  him  away«  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head 
presently ;  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's 
house.  Sir  lames  Cromer,  and  strike  ofif  his 
head,  and  oring  them  both  upon  two  pdes 

All.  It  shall  be  done.  [hither. 

Say.  Ah.  countrymen  I  if  when  you  make 
your  prayers. 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  v^ith  your  departed  souls? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  him  I  and  do  as  I  command 
ye.  {Exeunt  some,  with  Lord  Say. 

The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear 
a  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me 
tribute :  there  shall  not  a  makl  be  married, 
but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead,  ere 
th^  have  it :  men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capite: 
and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their  wives 
be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shsdl  we  go  to  Cheap- 
side,  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills? 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

AIL  O,  brave ! 
Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Sa/ 
and  his  Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver?  Let  tbcm 
kiss  one  another,  for  they  loved  well  when 
they  were  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest 
they  consult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  roore 
towns  in  France,  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of 
the  city  until  night :  for  with  these  borne  be- 
fore us.  instead  of  maces*  will  we  ride  throogfa 
the  streets ;  and  at  every  comer  have  them 
kiss.    Away !  \^ExeuMt. 

Scene  VIII.— Southwark. 
Alarum.  Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  RaMlement. 

Cade.  Up  Fish  Street !  down  St.  Magnus' 
comer  I  kill  and  knock  down  I  throw  tbcm 
into  Thames  ! — [A  parley  sounded,  then  a  re- 
treat.] What  noise  is  this  I  hear?  Dare  any 
be  so  bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I 
command  them  kill  ? 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clifford,  viti 
forces. 

Buck.  Ay.  here  they  be  diat  dare,  and  will 
disturb  thee.  [king 

Know.  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  fix)m  the 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled  ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all. 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen?  will  ye 
relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offered  you  ; 
Or  let  a  rable  lead  you  to  your  deaths  r  [don. 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  p•^ 
Fling  up  his  cap.  and  say  God  save  his  majesty ! 
Who  hateth  him.  and  honours  not  his  father. 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us.  and  pass  by. 

yf//.  God  save  the  king  1  God  save  the  king! 

Cadi.  What.  Buckingliam,  and  Cliffocd.  ait 
ve  so  brave?  And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  vitb 
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jroar  pardons  about  your  necks?  Hath  my 
sword  therefore  broke  through  London  Gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
in  Southwark?  I  thought  ye  wouM  never 
have  given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had  re- 
oorered  your  ancient  freedom  :  but  you  are  all 
recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in 
skfery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your 
backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over 
yoor  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
before  your  faces :  for  me.  I  will  make  shift 
for  one ;  and  so,  God's  curse  light  upon  you  all. 

All.  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  foUow  Cade ! 

Cltf.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim,  you'll  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  Uve,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Were't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at 
jar.  [quishM, 

The  rearful  French,  whom  you  late  van- 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish 
Methtnks  already  in  this  civil  broil,  [you  ? 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying— ••  Villiago ! "  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 
mercy.  [lost ; 

To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AU.  A  CUflbrd !  a  Clifford  I  we'U  foUow 
the  king,  and  Clifford. 

Cade.  [Aside.]  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly 
bk»wn  to  and  fro.  as  this  multitude?  the  name 
of  Henry  the  fifth  hales  them  to  a  hundred 
mischief  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to  surprise 
me :  roy  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying.  In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell, 
have  throueh  the  very  midst  of  you !  and 
heavens  and  honour  be  witness,  that  no  want 
of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followers' 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  be- 
take me  to  my  heels.  •  [Exit. 

Bmek.  What,  is  he  fled?  go  some,  and  fol- 
low him  ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  Idng 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. 
[Exeunt  some  of  tJUm, 
FoUow  me.  soldiers :  we'll  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.    [Exeunt, 

Scene  IX.— Castle. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  and  Somerset,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  CcutU,  [throne. 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 

And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 


But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old  : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject 
Enter  Buckingham  and  Old  ClifiEbrd. 
Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  ^our 
majestv !  [Cade  surpns'd  ? 

AT.  Hen.  Whpr.  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor 
Or  is  he  but  retur'd  to  make  him  strong?^ 
Enter,  below,  a  number  of  Cade's  followers, 
with  halters  about  their  necks. 
Clif.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 
do  yield ; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks. 
Expect  vour  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 
A.  Nen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  ever- 
lasting gates. 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem 'd  your 
lives,  [and  coimtry : 

And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 
And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
A/l.  God  save  the  king  I  God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  adv^rtisM, 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland ; 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 
Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  arms  are  onlv  to  remove  from  thee  [traitor. 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a 
K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade 
and  York  distressed ; 
Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with  a 
pirate :  [pers'd ; 

But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dis- 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 
I  pray  thee.  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him ; 
And  ask  him  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms  ? 
Tell  him,  I'll  send  duke  Edmimd  to  the  Tower ; 
And.  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

Som.  My  lord. 
I'll  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly; 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 
JC.  Hen.  In  any  case  be  not  too  rough  in 
terms ;  [guage. 

For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  lan- 
Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 
deal. 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  you  good. 
K.  Hen.  Come.  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to 
govern  better ; 
For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  X.— Kent.    Iden's  Garden. 
Enter  Cade. 
Cade.  Jle  on  ambidon !  fie  on  myself,  that 
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have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  femish  I 
These  five  da3rs  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods  ; 
and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is 
laid  for  me  ;  but  now  I  am  so  hungry,  that  if 
I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand 
years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on 
a  brick- wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden, 
to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another 
while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's 
stomach  this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  this 
word  "  sallet "  was  bom  to  do  me  good  :  for 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan 
had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and  many  a 
time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 
marching,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a 
quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word 
"  sallet "  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Iden  with  Servants  behind. 

I  den.   Lord,  who  would  live  turmoilM  in 
the  court. 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 
Tliis  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  roe, 
Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  vraning ; 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy : 
Sumceth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleasM  from  mv  gate. 

Cade.  [Aside.]  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil 
come  to  seize  me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his 
fee-simple  without  leave.  Ah,  villain  !  thou 
wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  crowns  of 
the  king  by  carrying  my  head  to  him  I  but  I'll 
make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow 
my  sword  like  a  great  pin.  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

/den.  Why,   rude  companion,   whatsoe'er 
thou  be.  [thee? 

I  know  thee  not ;  why,  then,  should  I  betray 
Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden. 
And.  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds. 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me.  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee!  ay.  by  the  best  blood 
that  ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too. 
Look  on  me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these 
five  days :  yet,  come  thou  and  thy  five  men, 
and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass 
more.  [land  stands, 

/den.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  Eng- 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 
Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 
See  if  thou  canst  out-face  me  with  thy  looks : 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  a  stick,  compar&d  with  this  truncheon ; 
My  foot  shall  fight  Mrith  all  the  strength  thou 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heavM  in  the  air,    [hast ; 
Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
As  f04r  more  words,  whose  greatness  answers 

words. 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

Cade.  By  ray  valour,  the  most  complete 
champion  that  ever  I  heard.    Steel,  if  thou 


turn  the  edge  or  cut  not  out  the  burly^xjncd 
down  in  chiens  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 
sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees,  thou 
mayst  be  turned  to  hobnails.  \They  fight; 
Cade  fa/ts.]  O.  I  am  slain!  Famine,  and 
no  other,  hath  slain  me:  let  ten  tbonsand 
devils  come  against  me,  and  give  roe  but  the 
ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  ril  defy  them  all. 
Wither,  garden  ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying- 
place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because 
the  urKX>nquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

/den.  Is  t  Cade  that  I  have  slain»  that  mco- 
strous  traitor  ? 
Sword.  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead  : 
Ne'er  shall  this  bkxxl  be  wipid  from  thy  point  ; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  emblase  the  honour  that  thy  master  got 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  test  bcr 
best  man  ;  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cow* 
ards :  for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  van- 
quished by  famine,  not  by  valour.  [Dies. 

/den.  How  much  thou  vmmg'st  me,  heaven 
be  my  judge.  [bare  thee ! 

Die.  damudd  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  swofd. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thv  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  beeb 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  gnve. 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  bead ; 
Whkh  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king. 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

\Exit^  vnth  Servants.,  dragging  out  the  hfdjF- 


ACT  V. 


SCBNB  I.— Kent.    I'ieids  between  Daitibrd 
and  Blackheath. 

The  King's  Camp  on  one  side:  on  the  oOur, 

enter  York  attended,  with  drum  andcotonn; 

his/orces  at  some  distance. 

Yorh.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  Yodt.  to 

daim  his  right. 

And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head  : 

Ring,  bells,  aloud  ;    bum,  bonfires,  dear  and 

bright ; 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  sancta  majestasf  who  would  iK>t  buy  thee 

dear? 
Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 
This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but 
I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words*  [gold : 
Except  a  sword,  or  soefMie,  balance  it : 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have,— have  I  a  soul,— 
On  which  I'll  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

[Aside.]  Whom  have  we  here?  Buddngham. 

to  disturb  me?  [serable. 

The  king  hath  sent  him,  sore :   I  must  dis- 

Bnch.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well.  I  greet 

thee  welL 
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York,  Humphrey  of  Buckinghain,  I  accept 
thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 

Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  oar  dread 
liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why  tliou, — being  a  subject  as  I  am,— 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
SfcuDuldst  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his 

leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

IVi.    \Asidt.'\   Scarce  can  I  speak,  my 
choler  is  so  great : 
0,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 
I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms  ; 
.\nd  now,  iDce  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  sheep  or  oxen  oould  I  spend  my  fiiry ! 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  must  make  lair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. 
lAloud.'X  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me. 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while ; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither. 
Is,  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

Buck,  That  is  too  much  presumption  on 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end,  [your  part : 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand  ; 
The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 
powers. 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  St.  George's  field, 
You  shall  have  pa^,  and  everything  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sov' reign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son,  nav,  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love ; 
I'll  send  them  all,  as  willing  as  I  live :    piave. 
Lands,  goods,    horse,    armour,   anythmg  I 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die.         [sion  : 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submis- 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 
EnUr  King  Henry  atUndtd. 

K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
luumto  us. 
That  thus  he  mareheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  Tlien  what   intend    these   forces 
thou  dost  bring  ?  [hence ; 

York*  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel.  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 
Enter  Iden,  with  Cade's  head, 

Iden,  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  cpndi- 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king,        [tion, 
Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head. 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  I— Great  God, 
how  just  art  thou . — 


O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead. 

That    living   wrought-  me   such    exceeding 

trouble.—  [him? 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 

Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen.  How  art  thou  call'd  ?  and  what  is 

thy  degree? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 
amiss 
He  was  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 
K.  Hen,  Iden,  kneel  down.     {He  kneels.] 
Rise  up  a  knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  ! 
IT.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  !  Somer^t  comes 
with  the  queen : 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 
Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not 
huie  his  head. 
But  boldlv  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York.  How  now  1  is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then,    York,    unloose    thy    long-imprison'd 

thoughts. 

And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset?— 
False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  foith  with 
Knowing  now  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ?  [me, 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes,  [traitor. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown  ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of 

mine  ; 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear. 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  band  to  hoM  a  sceptre  up, 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place  :  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
Som,  O  monstrous  traitor : — I  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown  * 
Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  Would'st  have  me  kneel?  first  let  mc 
ask  of  these. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail : 

\Exit  an  Attendant. 
I  know,  ere  they  virill  have  me  go  to  ward. 
They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchise- 
ment. 
Q,  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford  ;  bid  him  come 
amain. 
To  say.  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

{Exit  Buck. 
York.  O,  blood-bcspotted  Neapolitan, 
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Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy.  betters  in  their  birth, 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys  ! 
Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  taiih 
forces  at  one  side  ;  at  the  other,  with  forces 
also.  Old  Clifford  and  his  son. 
See    where  they  come  :  I'll  warrant  they'll 
make  it  good.  [their  bail. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Cliffowl,  to  deny 
Clif  [Xmeeling.^  Health  and  all  happiness 

to  my  lord  the  king ! 
York.  I  thank  thee,   Clifford:   say,   what 
news  with  thee  ? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look  : 
We  are  thy  sov' reign,  Clifford,  kneel  again  ; 
For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 
Clif  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mis- 
take [do  :— 
But    thou    mistak'st    me  much,  to    think  I 
To  Bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 
K,  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford  ;  a  Bedlam  and  am- 
bitious humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

Clif  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 
.  Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  ; 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for 
him. 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ?  fscrve. 

.  Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will 
,  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  wea- 
pons shall.  [here ! 
Clif.  Why,,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 
York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so: 
\  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
CaU  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That  with  the  verv  shaking  of  then:  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs  : 
Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 
Jorums.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with 
forces. 

Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  thy 
bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar  st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 
Rkh.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  ; 
Who,  being  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 

cried  : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service,  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  War- 
wick, [lump, 
Clif  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  1 
York.  "Say,  we  shall  beat  you  thoroughly 

anon. 
Cli/l  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 

yourselves. 
/r.  Hen.  Why,   Warwick,   hath  thy   knee 
forgot  to  bow  ?— 
Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! — 


What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the 

ruffian, 

And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? — 
O,  where  is  faith  ?    O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  m  the  earth  ?— 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war. 
And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it.  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
For  shame  1  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mikcle  age. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  with  nnyself 
The  title  of  this  most  renownM  duke  ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  ro3ral  seat. 
K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance 

unto  me  ? 
Sal.  I  have.  [for  such  an  oath  ? 

AT.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heav«n 
Sal.  It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  the  orplian  of  his  patrimony. 
To  Mrring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right ; 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  hound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 
Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 
A,  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 

himself. 
York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends 
I  am  resolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity,  [thou  hast: 
Clif  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams 

prove  true. 
War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day  ; 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet. 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  hoi^ehold  badge. 
IVar.  Now,  by   my   father's   badge.    oW 
Nevil's  crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows, 
Tliat  keeps  his  leaves  in  ^ite  of  any  storm.) 
Even  to  afiright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 
Clif  And  from  thy  burgonet  111  rend  thy 
bear, 
And  tread  it  under-foot  with  all  contempt. 
Despite  the  bear- ward  that  protects  the  bear. 
Y.  Clif  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  fath«", 
To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 
Eich.  Fie !  charity,  for  shame  t  speak  not 
in  spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night 
K.  Clif  Foul  stigmatick.  that's  more  than 

thou  canst  tell. 
Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  sordy  sap  i* 
hcU.  [Exemmt  sevirallj- 
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Scene  l\.— St.  Albans, 
Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 
War,  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'ds  Warwick 
calls! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
CUflford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  I 
.        Ph>ud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
'        Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 
I  Enter  York. 

I        How  now.  my  noble  lord  I  what,  all  a-foot  ? 
York,  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
steed; 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 
Enter  Old  Clifford. 
War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
War,  Then,  nobly,  York ;  'tis  for  a  crown 
thou  fight'st. — 
As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Exit. 
Clif.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why 
dost  thou  pause  ?  [in  love. 

York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  he 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise 
and  esteem. 
But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 
York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy 
sword, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it  ! 
Clif,  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  ? 
York,  A  dreadful  lay !— address    thee  in- 
Clif.  La  fin  couronne  les  ceuvres.     [stantly. 
r  Theyfighl,  and  CUfford  falls  and  dies. 
York*  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still. 
Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  1 

[Exit. 
Enter  Young  Clifford. 
Y,  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion  I  all  is  on 
tlie  rout : 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.    O  war,  thou  son  of 

hell.    . 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! — Let  no  soldier  fly  : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war. 
Hath  no  self-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself. 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 
Hie  name  of  valour.  *—         [Seeing  his  father, 

O,  let  the  vile  world  end. 
And  the  premisM  flames  of  the  kist  day 
Knit  heaven  and  earth  together  1 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Puticularities  and  petty  sounds 


To  cease  I — ^Wast  thou  ordain'd.  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advisM  age,  [thiis 

And,  in  thy  reverence,  and   thy  chair-days. 
To  die  in  ruffian  batde?— Even  at  this  sight, 
My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone:  and  while  'tjs 
mine,  [spares  ; 

It  shall  be  stony.    York  not  our  old  men 
No  more  will  I  their  babes  :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity  : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it. 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house 

[Taking  up  the  body. 
As  did  iGneas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders; 
But  then,  MneoA  hare  a  living  load. 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.[^4r//. 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset, 
fighting ;  Som^Tsei  is  hilled. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  St.  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper;  heart,  be  wrathful 

still: 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill. 

[Exit, 
Alarums  :  Excursions.     Enter  King  Henry, 

Queen  Margaret,  and  others,  retreating. 
•  Q,  Mar,  Away,  my  lord  !  you  are  slow ;  for 
shame,  away  I 

K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  good 
Margaret,  stay.         [nor  fight,  nor  fly  : 

Q,  Mar,  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way  ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  wliat  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  of. 
If  vou  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  'scape. 
(As  well  we  may.  if  not  through  your  neglect.) 
We  shall  to  London  get :  where  you  are  lov'd ; 
And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes 
May  readily  be  stopp'd.  [made. 

Re-enter  Young  Clifford. 

Y,  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mis- 
chief set. 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly : 
But  fly  ^ou  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 
Reigiis  m  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief  I  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  dav,  and  them  our  fortune  give : 
Away,  my  lorcl,  away  !  [^xeunt. 

Scene  III.— Field  near  St.  Albans. 

Alarum  :  Retreat.  Flourish  :  then  enter 
York,  Richard  Plantagenet.  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers,  with  drum  and  colours. 
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York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him ; 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Ag6ci  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time, 
And,  liice  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot. 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse. 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act :      Phim ; 
But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  1  met 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 
Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou 
fought  to-day;  [Richard  : 

By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you, 
God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 


And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,   that  three  times 

to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we 

have  : 
'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  oppodtes  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 
Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth  r — 
What   says  I/>rd  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after 

them  ?  [can. 

War.  After  them  !  nay,  before  them,  if  we 
Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 
St.  Albans  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come.—  [all ; 
Soimd,  drums  and  trumpets : — and  to  London 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 
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Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Duke  of  Exeter, 
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Richard  Plantagenet.  Duke  of  York. 
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SCESR,— During  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France 
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Sir  John  Montgomery. 
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ACT  I.  j 

Scene  I.— London.     The  Parliament-House. 


Drums. 


Some  Soldiers  e^  York's  forty  break 
in.  Then,  enter  the  Duke  ol  York,  Ed- 
ward, Richard,  Norfolk,  Montague,  War- 
wick, and  others,  with  white  roses  in  their 
hats. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  our 
hands. 


York.  While  we  pursued  the  honeioen  of 
the  north, 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men ; 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland. 
Whose  wariike  ears  could  never  brook  retzeat, 
Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himsdf, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast. 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and.  breaking 

in. 
Were  by  the  swoids  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
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Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 
Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous  ; 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow  : 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Shewing his  bloody  sword. 
Mont,  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire's blood.     [  To  York,  shewing  his. 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 
RitJi,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them 
what  I  did. 
\Tkra%oing  dawn  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
head,  [» 

York,  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 
But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 
Norf,  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 
Gaunt  I  [head. 

Rieh,  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's 
War,  And  so  do  I,  victorious  prince  of 
•Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne  [York. 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king. 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 
York,  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and 
I  wiU; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 
Norf,  We'll  all  assist  you,  he  that  flies  shall 
die.  [me,  my  lords  ; — 

Yorks.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk  -.—stay  by 
And.  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
War.  And  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him 
DO  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[They  retire. 
York.  Th^  queen,  this  day,  her^  holds  her 
parliament. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Riek.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this 
house.  [call'd, 

War,  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
Unless  Plantagcnet,  duke  of  York,  be  king. 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 
York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be 
resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  ray  right. 
War,  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 
him  best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wi^g,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
rU   plant    Pkuitagenet,  root  him    up   who 
dares :—  [crown. 

Resolve  thee,   Richard ;    claim  the  EngUsh 
[War.  leads  York  to  tke  throne,  who 
seats  himself. 
Flourish,  Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and 
others,  with  red  roses  in  their  hats. 
K,  Hen,  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy 
rebel  sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike  he  means 


(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false 

peer) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ; 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford  ;  and  you  both  have 

vow'd  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favouritest  and  his  friends. 
North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on 
rae  I  [mourn  in  steel. 

Clif.    The  hope    thereof   makes    Clifford 
West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let's  pluck 
him  down : 
My  heart  for  anger  bums ;  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K,  Hen,  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  West- 
moreland. 
Clif,  Platience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he  : 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  Uv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York.  [it  so. 

North,  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  :  be 
K,  Hen,  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
Exe,  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,   they'll 
quickW  fly.  [Henry  s  heart. 

K,  Hen,  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliantent  house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

\Thev  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou   factious  duke  of  York,   descend  my 

throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet  ; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe,  For  shame,  come  down:  he  made  thee 
duke  of  York.  [was. 

York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry.  [king  ? 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural 
War,  Tme,  Clifford ;  and  that's  Richard, 

duke  of  York. 
K.  Hen,  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in 

my  throne  ? 
York,  It  must  and  shall  be  so :  content  thy- 
self, [king. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster ;  let  him  be 
Wtst,  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ;                                         [maintain. 
And  that    the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall 
War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.   You 
forget  [field. 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
Nortk.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 
West.  Plantagenet,  of  tliee.  and  these  thy 
sons,  [ih-es 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
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Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that,  instead  of 
words. 
I  scud  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger, 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 
War.    Poor  Clifford !    how    I   scorn   his 
worthless  threats  !  [crown? 

York.  Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  vras,  as  thou  art.  duke  of  York  ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,   earl  of 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth,         [March  : 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to 

stoop, 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  TaUc  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast 

lost  it  all. 

K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I: 

When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months 

old.  [thinks,  you  lose. 

Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  me- 

Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your 

head. 
Mont.  [To  York.]  Good  brother,  as  thou 
lov  St  and  honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the 
York.  Sons,  peace  !  [king  will  fly. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou  I  and  give  king  Henry 
leave  to  speak.  [him, lords  ; 

War.   Plantagenet  shall  speak  first :  heiar 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 
K.  Hen.  Thmk'st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 
No ;  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours, — often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sor- 
row,—  [lords  ? 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet.    Why  faint  you, 
My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 
War.  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt 

be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen   [Aside.]  I  know  not  what  to  say 
my  title's  weak. 
[Aloud.]  Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an 
York.  What  then?  [heir? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may.  then  am  I  lawful 
king: 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign 'd  the  crown  to  Henr>'  the  fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 
York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sove- 
reign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 
War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  uocon- 
strain'd, 
Think  you.  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown? 


Exe.   No ;  for  be  could  not  so  resign  his 

crown. 

But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  nrign. 

X.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon 

me.  fswer  not  ? 

York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  loras.  and  an- 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful 

king. 
JC.  Hen.  [Aside."]  All  will  revolt  from  noe, 
and  turn  to  him.  pay'st« 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thoa 
Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 
War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be  in  despite  of  all. 
North.    Thou  art  deceiv'd :    'tis  not   tbj 
southern  power 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent. — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and 

proud,— 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wroa^. 

Lord  CliffoM  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence  : 

May  that  groimd  gape,  and  swallow  me  alrre. 

Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fiitber  I 

K,  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive 

my  heart  I  [crown. — 

York.    Henry   of   Lancaster,    resign    thy 

What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of 

York ; 

Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  arroid  men. 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sit^ 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  show  thtw^ 

selves.  [one  word  : — 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 

heirs. 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  ouiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
K.  Hen.  I  am  content:  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 
Clif.  What  wrong  is  tms  unto  the  prince 
your  son  I  [himsetf  I 

War.  What  good  is  thb  to  England,  and 
West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 
Clif.  How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself  a^d 

us ! 
Wat.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.  NorL 

Clif.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen 
these  news.  [ate  king. 

West.  Farewell,  fidnt-heaited  and  degener- 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of 
York, 
And  die  in  bands,  for  this  unmanly  deed  ! 
Clif.  In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  over- 
come; 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd,  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberiand,  CUlibrd. 
and  Westmoreland. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  r^^ard 
them  not. 
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£xt.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will 
A'.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter  !  [not  yield. 

War.  Whv  should  you  sigh,  roy  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.    Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick, 
but  my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may ;  I  here  entail      [ever ; — 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  1  live, 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign, 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  tsute,  and  will 
perform.         [Coming /rom  tht  throne. 
War.  I^ong  live  lung  Henry  !  Plantagenet, 
embrace  him.  [forward  sons  1 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  recon- 
ctld.  [foes ! 

Bxe.  Accurs'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them 
\Sennit.  The\jQX<i'&  come  forward. 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;  I'll  to 

my  castle. 

War.  And  I'll  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 

Norf.  And  I  to  >forfolk  with  my  followers. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I 

came.      [Exeunt  Yoric,  and  his  Sons^ 

Warwick,    Norfolk,  Montague, 

Soldiexs,  and  Attendants. 

/T.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to 

the  court. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of 

Wales. 
Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks 
bewray  her  anger : 
I'll  steal  away.  [Going. 

K.  Hen.         Exeter,  so  will  I.  \Going. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me  ;  I  will  fol- 
low thee.  (stay,' 
K,  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will 
Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  ex- 
tremes?  . 
Ah,  wretched  man  1  wouM  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son. 
Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father! 
Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  hb  birthright  thus? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourish'd  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood, — 
Tbott  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there. 
Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  [heir, 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me  : 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 
K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ;  pardon  me, 
sweet  son ; 
The  eari  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforc'd 
me.  [M-ilt  be  forc'd  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and 
I    shame  fo  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  dmorous 

wretch! 
T*bou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me  ; 


And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais  ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow 

seas: 

The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb,  environ^  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their 

pikes. 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour  ; 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself. 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repcal'd. 
Whereby  ray  son  is  disinherited.         [colours, 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread  ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  tlie  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee.— Come,  son,  let's  away  ; 
Our  army  is  ready  ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear 
me  speak.  [get  thee  gone. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already : 

K.  Hen.  (ientle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 
with  me  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When   I  return  with  victory  from 
the  field, 
I'll  see  your  grace :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.   Come,  son,  away ;    we  may  not 
linger  thus. 
[Exeunt  Queen  Mai-garet  and  the  Prince. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me,  and 
to  her  son. 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  wine^d  with  desire. 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  bke  an  empty  eagle. 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son  ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my 

heart: 
I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair  : — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENF.  11.—/*  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 
Enter  Edward.  Richard,  and  Montague. 
Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  giv-e 

me  leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.     But   I    have   reasons   strong   and 
forcible. 

Enter  York. 
York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother ! 
at  a  strife  ? 
What  is  your  quarrel?  how  began  it  first? 
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Edw,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

York,  About  what?  [grace  and  us ; 

Rich.    About    that   which    concerns   your 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy?  not  dU  king  Henry  be 
dead.  [death. 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or 

Edv}.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it 

now :  [breathe. 

By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to 

It  will  outrun  vou,  father,  in  the  end.    [reign. 

York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly 

Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 

broken :  [year. 

I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one 

Rich.  No  ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should 
be  forsworn. 

York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

Rich.  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear 
me  speak. 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son  ;  it  is  impossible. 

Rick.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate.        [took 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  de- 
pose. 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  . 
Therefore,  to  anns.  And,  father,  do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  ; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?    I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dy'd 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

York.  Richard,  enough,  I  will  be  king,  or 
Brother,  thou  shaJt  to  London  presently,  [die. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Nor- 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent.  [folk, 

You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  of  Cobnam, 
With  whom  the  Kentish  men  will  willingly 
In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers,  [rise  : 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. 
While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise,  [more. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift. 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
But,  stay  :  what  news  ?  Why  com'st  thou  in 
such  post  ? 

Mess.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle  : 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.  What !  think'st 
thou  that  we  fear  them  ? 
Edward  and  Richard ,  you  shall  stay  with  me; — 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London  : 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobhrim,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 


Mont.  Brother,  I  go  ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it 
not : 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

lExit. 
Enter  Sir  John  tfWSir  Hugh  Mortimer. 
York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
mine  uncles  ! 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour  ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  b^ege  as. 
Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet 

her  in  the  field. 
York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a 
need  : 
A  woman's  general ;  what  should  we  fear? 

[/I  march  afar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men 
in  order, 
And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 
York.  Five  men  to  twenty  I  though  the  odds 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory,    [be  great. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 
[Alarum.    Exeunt, 

Scene  m.-^Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 
Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Rutland  and 
his  Tutor. 
Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  tbeir 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor,  look,  where  bloody  Clifibrd  comes  f 
Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 
Clif.  Chaplain,  away  :  thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  Ufe. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursM  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  com- 
.    Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him.  [pany. 

Tut.  Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent 
child. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man  ! 

[Exit,  forced  of  by  Soldiers. 
Clif.  How  now  I  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or  is 
it  fear  [them. 

That  makes  him  dose  his  eyes  ? — 1*11  open 
Rut.  So   looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the 
wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.— 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look ! 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  !— 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath  : 
Be  thou  revengd  on  men,  and  let  me  live.    4 
Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my 
father's  blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words 
should  enter.  [again : 

Rut.  Then  let  ray  father's  blood  open  it 
He  is  a  man.  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  biro. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  live 
Weie  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  :  [and  thine 
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No :  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  fordiathcrs'  graves, 
Aixihung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire.  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
U  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line. 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore —  [Lifting  his  hand. 

knt.  O,  let  me  pray  before    f  take  my 
death ! — 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Hut.  I  never  did  thee  harm  :  why  wilt  thou 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath.  [slay  me  ? 

Hut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me  ; 
I^t  in  revenge  thereof,— sith  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  1. 
Ah,  let  roe  live  in  prison  all  ray  days ; 
And  when  1  give  occasion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause ! 

Clif.  No  cause? 
Thy  Cither  slew  my  father  ;  therefore,  die. 

^Stabs  him. 
Rut.  Dii/aciant,  laudis  summa  stt  ista  tua  I 

{Dies. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood. 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

\Exit. 

Scene  W .—Another  part  of  the  plains. 

Alarum,    Enter  York. 
York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the 

field: 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me  ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starvW  wolves. 
My  sons, —God  knows  what  hath  bechancW 

them,  [selves 

Hut  this  I  know. — they  have  demean'd  them 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me  ; 
And  thrice  cried, — "  Courage,  father  I  fight  it 

out!" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  bkxxl  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him  : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried, — "  Charge  !  and  give  no  foot 

of  ground  f" 
And  cried. — "A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  I " 
With  thb,  we  charg'd  again  :  but,  out,  alas ! 
We  bodg'd  again  :  as  1  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spt*nd  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves.  [A  short  alarum  within. 

Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue  ; 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury  : 
And  were  I  strong.  I  would  not  shun  their 

fury. 


The  sands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, and  Soldiers. 
Come,  bloody  Clifford, — ^rough  Northumber- 
land,— 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage : 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot.     [net. 
North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantage- 
Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm. 
With  downright  payment,  shoVd  unto  my 

father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ;  [forth 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  h^ven. 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and 
fear  ?  [further ; 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  gainst  the  officers. 
York.   O  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once 
again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 
cowardice,  [this. 

Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  ffy  ere 
Clif  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for 
word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draws. 
Q.  Mar.     Hold,    valiant    Clifford !    for  a 
thousand  causes 
I  would  prolong  a  while  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf :  speak  thou,  North- 
umberland, [so  much 
North.  Hold,  Clifford  ;  do  not  honour  him 
To  prick  thy  finger,   though  to  wound  his 

heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages  ; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[  They  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with 

the  gin. 

North.  55>  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the 

net.  [York  is  taken  prisoner. 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  con- 

quer'd  booty ;  [match'd. 

So  true    men    yield,   with  robbers  so    o'er- 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done 

unto  him  now. 
Q.  Alar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  North- 
umberland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill 
here,  [arms. 

That  rang ht  at  mountains  with  outstretched 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. 
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What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's 

king? 
AVas't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
«And  niade  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
And  Where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy.  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rut- 
land? [blood 
Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ; 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 
Alas.^ppor  York  !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  shoina  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York. 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch' d  thine 

entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 
Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  shouldst  be 

mad ; 
And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and 

dance.  [sport : 

Thou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. 
A  crown  for  York  ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to 

him: 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. 

{Putting  a  paper  crown  on  Ait  head. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  I 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. 
But  bow  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with 

death. 
And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  bis  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

0  'tis  a  fault  too,  too  unpardonable. 

Off  with  the  crown  ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his 

head ;  [dead. 

And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him 

Cli/.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q,  Afar.  Nay,  stay  ;  let's  hear  the  orisons 
he  makes.  [wolves  of  France, 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex         [tooth  I 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ! 
Bui  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

1  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee 

blush  I  [riv'd, 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st.  of  whom  de- 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 

not  shameless. 
Thv  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 


Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem  ;  ^ 

Yet  not  so  >vealthy  as  an  English  yeomaiL 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult! 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified,      [queen ; 
That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beaunr  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  mostadmir'd  ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at  : 
'Tis  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine : 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable  : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 
As  the  Antipoides  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentnbn. 

0  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  m  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal,  [chiki. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less, [thy  wish : 

Bidd'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast 
Wouldst  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  will ; 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies; 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  £or  his  death. 
'Gainst  thee,   fell    Clifford,  and   thee,   false 

Frenchwoman.  [me  so. 

North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move 
That  har^  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,   would  not   have 

stain'd  with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  iiiexorable.— 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  m  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 
[Giving  back  the  kandkerchU/. 
And  if  thou  tell  st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears  ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say, — •'  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  !  "— 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown. 

my  curse: 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  1 — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  worid : 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  hrads ! 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all 

my  kin, 

1  should  not,  for  my  life,  but  w*eep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  souL 

Q.  Mar.    What,    weeping-ripe,    my   kwd 
Northumberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  wiU  quickly  dry  thv  melting  tears. 
Cli/.  Here's  for  my  oath,   here's  for  nay 
father's  death.  [Stabkimg  kirn. 
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Q.Mar.    And  here's  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  king.  [Stabbing  him. 
York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious 
God! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
lliee.  [Dies. 
Q,  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  in  on 
York  gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— W  P/ain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in 
Herefordshire. 

Drums,    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with 
their  forces^  marching, 

Edw.  1  wonder  how  our  princely  father 
'scap'd, 
Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit: 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  h^rd  the 
news ;  [news ; 

Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 
Or  had  he  'scap'd.  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat  ,* 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs, 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  for'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  I 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw,  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three 
suns  ?  [feet  sun  ; 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  per- 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds. 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  .^ee  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event 

Edw.  'IMs  wondmus  strange,  the  like  yet 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Should,   notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  to- 
gether. 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 


Upon  my  target  three  £air  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters :  by  your 
leave  I  speak  it, 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enttr  a  Messenger. 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 

Mess,  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker-on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  Yoric  was  slain, 
Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

Edw,  O,  speak  no  more !  for  I  have  heard 
too  much.  [all. 

Rich,  Say,  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it 

Mess,  EnvironM  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  wouW  have  enter'd 


But 


Troi^ 
Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 


And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  feU  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd  ; 
But  onlv  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen. 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  hieh  de- 
spite ;  [wept, 
Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and  when  with  grief  he 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steepM  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

slain : 
And  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 
Edw,  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 

upon. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  1 
O  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford !  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Eiurope  for  his  chivalry  ; 
And  treacherously  bast  thou  vanquish'd  him. 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanqujsh'd 

thee! 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison  : 
Ah.  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my 

bodv 
Might  in  the  groimd  be  closM  up  in  rest ; 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again. 
Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 
Rich,  I  cannot  weep,   for  all  my  body's 

moisture  [heart ; 

Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 
Nor  can  my  tongue  imload  my  heart's  great 

burden ; 
For  self-same  \iind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  mv  breast, 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  wouki 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for 

me! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name ;  I'll  venge  thy  death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 
Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 

with  thee ; 
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His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  roe  is  left. 
Rich,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

say; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 
March.    Enter  Warwick  and  Montague, 

withforces. 

War,  How  now,  fair  lords  I    What  fare? 

what  news  abroad  ?  [recount 

Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 

Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliv'r- 

ance, 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
wounds.  ^ 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 
Edw,  O  Warwick,  Warwick !  that  Planta- 

genet,  [tion, 

Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemp- 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Cliiford  done  to  death. 
War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 

in  tears; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  slth  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 

gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run, 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 
I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 
March'd  towards  St.  Albans  to  intercept  the 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along ;  [queen, 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  adv^rtisW, 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament,    [sion. 
Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succes- 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  St.  Albans  met. 
Our  battles  join'd,   and  both  sides  fiercely 

fought : 
But  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success  ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Cliflbrd's  rigour. 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and 

death, 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thresher  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewaitis: 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day  ; 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you  ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 


Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 

Warwick?  [England? 

And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to 

War.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 

the  soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt^  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
Rich.  'Twas    odds,    belike,   when    valiant 

Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 
War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 

thou  hear ;  f  of  mine 

For  thou  Shalt  know,  this  strong  rignt  hand 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist. 
Were  he  as  famous,  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.    I  know    it    well.   Lord  Warwick; 

blame  me  not : 
'Tis  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gov^ns. 
Numb' ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it.  lords. 
War,  Why,    therefore  Warwick  came  to 

seek  you  out ; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.  The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  baught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wa^. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrollM  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  aiid  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Their  power.  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends,  that  thou,  brave  earl  of 

March. 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  /  to  London  will  we  march  amaio ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry— Charge  upon  our  foes  I 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 
Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  War^ 

wick  sp^ : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries— Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  \^ill 

I  lean  :  [hour !) 

And  when  thou  fail'st,  (as  God   forbid  ttr 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  p)eri1  heaven  forfend ! 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  doke 

of  York: 
The  next  degree  is,  Engl.'uid's  royal  throne ; 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaim'*! 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
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And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King   Edward,  —  valiant    Richard,  —  Mon- 
tague,— 
Sujr  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trunvpets.  and  about  our  task. 

Rick.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel. 
(As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 
I  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums: — God,  and 
Saint  George  for  us  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  !  what  news?         [by  me. 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host : 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War.  Why  then  it  sorts,  brave  warriors : 
let's  away.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  ll.^Be/ore  York, 
Flourish.    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, the  Prince  of  Wales,  Clifford,  and 

Northumberland,  with  forces. 

Q.  Afar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 
town  of  York. 
Yoodcr's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your 

crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 

AT.  Hen.  Ay.  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck  : — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. 
WithhoW  revenge,  dearGcni !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Ctif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gende  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  bis  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows  : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire  ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
\Vhkh  argud  thee  a  most  unloving  father, 
t'nrcasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Vet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen   them    (even   with  those 
wings  t^*8rht) 

Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their 
nest,  [fence  ? 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  de- 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  pre- 
Wcre  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy  [cedent ! 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault, 


And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away  ?  "     [got, 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  1    IxK)k  on  the 

boy; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with 
him.  [orator, 

IT.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  pla/d  the 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father,  for  his  hoarding,  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind  ; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep. 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure,  [know. 
Ah,  cousin  York !  would  thy  best  friends  did 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Afar.    My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  : 
our  foes  are  nigh,  [faint. 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son  : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

JiT.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in 
right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown,  [leave, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Cti/.   Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward 
Enter  a  Messenger.  [prince. 

Afess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness  : 
For  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York  ; 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him  : 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Cti/.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart 

the  field  :  [absent. 

The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are 

Q.  Afar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 
our  fortune.  [fore  I'll  stay. 

/T.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too  ;  there- 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble 
lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence  : 
Unsheathe  your   sword,   good  father ;    cry, 

"Saint  George!" 
March.      Enter  Edward,  George,    Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry  !  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head  ; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.    Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  in- 
sulting boy  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sov' reign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 
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Edw.  I  am  hb  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent :  [knee  ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  :  for,  as  1  hear, 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the 

crown, 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  Act  of  Parliament, 
To  blot  out  me.  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

CUf.  And  reason  too  : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  can- 
not speak !  [thee, 
CUf.  Ay,  crook-back,  here  I  stand  to  answer 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Rich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland, 
was  it  not  ?  [fied. 
CUf.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to 
the  fight.                     [yiwi  the  crown  ? 
War,  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 
Q,  Mar.    Why,    how    now,    long-tongu'd 
Warwick  !  dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  St  Albans  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
•  War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 
'tis  thine.  [fled. 
CUf,  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you 
War.    'Twas   not    your   valour,   Clifford, 

drove  me  thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst 
make  you  stay.  [ently.— 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  rever- 
Break  oflF  the  parley  ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
CUf.  I  slew  thy  father, — callst  thou  him  a 
child  ?  [coward. 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
But  ere  sun-set  1*11  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords, 
and  hear  me  speak.  [thy  lips. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 
K.  Hen.  1  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak,  [tongue 
CUf.   My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this 
meeting  here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 
Rich.    Then,    executioner,   unsheathe   thy 
sword: 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd. 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 
Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or 
no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the 
crown.  [head ; 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 
Prince.    If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick 
says  is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right. 
Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 
stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 


Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapM  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  Elnglish  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king. 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea.) 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art 

extraught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart? 
Edw.  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou. 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne  er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin 

stoop; 
And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day. 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for 
him,  {France, 

That  wash'd    his  father's  fortunes  fonh  of 
And  heap'd  sedidon  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy 

pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept ; 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 
Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made 
thy  spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase. 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root :    [selves 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  oar- 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And  in  this  resolution  I  defy  thee : 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  king  to  ^>eak.— 
Sound  trumpets  I  —  let  our   bl<xxiy   colours 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave,    [wave  I— 
Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward.  [stay: 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we'll  no  longier 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to- 
day. {Extuni. 

Scene  III. ^  A  feld  of  battle  between  Towton 

and  Saxton,  in  Yorkshire. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  V/arwick. 

War.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a 

I  lay  me  down  a  litde  while  to  breathe ;  [lao^ 

For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid. 

Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their 

strength, 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  a  whik. 
Enter  Edward,  running. 
Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  I  or  strike,  on- 
gentle  death !  . 
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For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is 
clouded. 
War.  How  now,  my  lord  I  what  hap?  what 
hope  of  good  ? 

Enter  George.  [spair ; 

G(o»  Our  hap  is  lost,  our  hope  but  sad  de- 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us  : 
What  cxmnsel  give  you  ?  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 
EdM.  Bootless  is  flight , — they  follow  us  with 
wings ; 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 
Enter  Richard. 
RUh,  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  with- 
drawn thyself? 
Thy  brother's  bkxxl  the  thirsty  earth  hath 

drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's 

lance.; 
And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
"Warwick,   revenge  1    brother,   revenge  my 

death ! " 
So,  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 
That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking 

blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 
War,  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with 
our  blood: 
111  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here. 
Wailing  o\ir  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  ; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
rU  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still. 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine. 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 
Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with 
thine ; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine ; 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold 
(ace,  [thee, 

I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  I 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey. 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope. 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! 
Now.  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
Ruk.    Brother,   give  me  thy  hand ; — and, 
gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms : 
\.  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe. 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 
War,    Away,   away !    Once    more,   sweet 

lords.  fiairewelL 
Gto.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay  ; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  \»ill  stand  to  us  ; 
And.  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games  : 
This    may  plant  courage  in   their   quailing 
breasts; 


For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. 
Foreslow  no  longer  ;  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt, 
,  Scene  W.—Anotktr  Part  of  the  Field. 
Excursions,    Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 
Rich,   Now,  Clifford.  I  have  singled  thee 
alone: 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  braaen  wall. 
Clif,  Now,  Richard.  I  am  with  thee  here 
alone: 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York. 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rut- 
land ;  [death. 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in   their 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself ;       [brother. 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[Theyjlght.    Warwick /«/^j/ CliffordyfjW. 
Rich.  Nay,  War\vick,  single  out  some  other 
chase; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V, —Another  Part  of  the  Field, 
Alarum,    Enter  King  Henry. 
K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  mom* 
ing's  war,  [I'ght, 

When  djring   clouds  contend  with  growing 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  ; 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fuiy  of  the  wind  :     [wind  ; 
Sometime  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the 
Now  one  the  better,  then  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquerM  : 
So  is  the  e<}ual  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  I 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too. 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both, 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead  I  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
O  God  I  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  ; — 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day  ; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  b  known,  then  to  divide  the  times, — 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
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So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  gravel 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet  1  bow 

lovely  I 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider  d  canopy 
To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
O,  yes,  it  doth  ;  a  thousand-fold,  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude,  —  the  shepherd's  homely 

curds. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
His  body  couchM  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his 
Father,  with  the  dead  body. 

Son,  111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
Mav  be  possessM  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
Ana  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now. 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.  — 
Who's  this?— O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth  ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  bis 

master; 
And  I,  who  at  his  bands  received  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  I — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their 
fill.  [times ! 

K,  Hen,  O  piteous  spectacle  I  O  bloody 
While  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens. 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear ; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd 

with  grief. 
Enter  a  Father  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with 
the  body  in  his  arms. 

Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  a  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see  :— is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  1 — 
Ah.  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee,  [arise. 

Throw  up  thme  eye  I  see,  see,  what  showers 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  I  [heart ! — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  bow  butcherly, 
Enoneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 


This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! 
O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late ! 
K.  Hen,  Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than 
common  grief ! 
O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  rathful 
O.  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  !        [deeds ! 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  IxMises : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 
The  other  bis  pale  cheeks,   methinks,  pie- 

senteth  : 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  ; 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  lather's 
death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ! 
Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  <rf 
my  son. 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
K,  Hen.  How  will  the  country,  for  these 
woful  chances, 
Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  1 
Son.  Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death? 
Fath.  Was  ever  father  so  beroocin'd  a  son  ? 
K.  Hen,  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  sub- 
jects' woe?  [much. 
Much  is  your  sorrow :   mine,  ten  tiroes  so 
Son.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.                    {Exit  with  the  body. 
Fath.    These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thr 
winding-sheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 
For  from  my  heart  thine  inoage  ne'er  shall  go ; 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bdi ; 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be. 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more. 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons.       [will, 
I'll  bear  thee  hence  ;  and  let  them  fight  that 
For  I  have  rourder'd  where  I  shouM  noC  kiO. 
{Exit  with  the  body. 
K,  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  ovei^gone 
with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  wofiil  than  you  are. 
Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 
Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  hlce  a  diafed  bull : 
Away  I  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 
Q.  Mar.    Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards 
Berwick  post  amain  :                 [hounds 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 
With  fiery  eyes  sparklir^  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp*d  in  their  irdiil  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs  ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Exe.   Away!   for  vengeance  oomes  ak>og 
with  them  : 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate ;  make  speed ; 
Or  dse  come  after  :  I'll  away  before. 
K.  Hen.   Nay,   take  me  with  thee,  good 
sweet  Exeter. 
Not,  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
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Whither  the  queen  intends.    Forward  ;  away  ! 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—The  Same, 

A  loud  alarum.    Enter  Clififord,  wounded, 

Cltf.  Here  bums  my  candle  out.  ay,  here  it 

dies, 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O  Lancaster,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul ! 
My  love  and  fear  glu'd  many  friends  to  thee : 
And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing    Henry,  strength'ning    mis-proud 

York. 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now,  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

0  Phoebus,  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  flery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth ! 
And,   Henry,   hadst   thou  sway'd   as  kings 

should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never,  then,  had  sprung  like  summer 

flies; 
I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death  ; 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in 

peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 

lenity  ? —  [wounds ; 

Bootless  are  plaints,   and  cureless    are  my 
No  way  to  fly.  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity  ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserved  no  pity  ; 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  c^use  of  blood  doth  make  me 

Caint.—  [rest ; 

Come.  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the 

1  stabb'd  your  father's  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

{Hefaints, 
Alarum  and  Retreat,  Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 
Edw,    Sow  breathe  we,  lords :  good  for- 
tune bids  us  pause,  [looks. — 
And  sRKMth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen. 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 
As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  CUflbrd  fled  with 
them? 
IVar,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape  ; 
For  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  markd  him  for  the 

grave: 
And  whcresoe'cr  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[ Cliflford  groans  and  dies. 

Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave  ?  [departing. 

RUA.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's 


Edw.  See  who  it  is  :  and  now  the  battle's 
ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 
RicA,  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis 
Clifford ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  fonh, 
But  set  his  murd'ring  knife  unto' the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 

spring,— 
I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 
War,  From  off"  the  gates  of  York  fetch 
down  the  head,  [there. 

Your  father's  head,    which  Clifford    placM 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room  : 
Measure  for  measure  roust  be  answerM. 
Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to 
our  house. 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  : 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threat'ning 

sound. 

And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

(Soldiers  firing  the  body  forward. 

War.  I  think  his  imderstanding  is  bereft. — 

Speakf  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks 

to  thee?—  [life. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  oi 

And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us,  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps, 

'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit,       [he  doUi : 

Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts. 

Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words.  [grace. 

Rich,   Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no 

Edw,  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy 

faults.  fto  York. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  1  am  son 

Edw   Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity 

thee.  [you  now  ? 

Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  :  swear  as 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich.  What,  not  an  oath?  nay  then,  the 
world  goes  hard,  [oath  ; 

When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead  ;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
l*hat  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him. 
This  hand  should  chop  it  off" ;   and  with  the 

issuing  blood 
Sdfle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunchM  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 
War,    Ay,   but  he's  dead :   off"  with  the 
traitor's  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crownW  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  : 
^  Shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
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And.  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again  ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine 
.  First,  will  Lsee  the  coronation  ;  [ears. 

And  then  to  Brittany  I'll  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this*niarriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick. 

let  it  be ; 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat, 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
Wherein  thy  coimsel  and  consent  is  wanting. 
Richard.  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  George,  of  Clarence :  Warwick,  as  our- 
Shall  do  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best.  [self. 
Rich,  Let  me  be  duke  ot  Clarence,  George 

of  Gloster, 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut !  that's  a  foolish  observation  : 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.   [^Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 


Scene  l.-^A  Chase  in  the  North  of  England. 
Enter  two  Keepers,  with  cross-^ows  in  their 
hands. 
I  Keef,  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll 
snroud  ourselves ;  [come  ; 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer,     [shoot. 
3  Keep.  I U  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 
I  Keep,  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy 
cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 
Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day. 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand, 
a  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man  ;  let's  stay  till  he 
be  past. 
Enter  King  Henry,  disguised,  with  a  prayer- 
book. 
K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n.  even 
of  pure  love,  [sight. 

To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine  ; 
Thy  place  is  fiU'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 
thee,  [anointed : 

Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee  ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
I  Ke^.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whase  skin's  a 
keeper  s  fee  :  [him. 

This  is  the  quondam  king ;  let's  seize  upon 
K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adver- 
sities ; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 


a  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands 
upon  him.  [more. 

I  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  hear  a  little 
K.  Hen,  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid  ;  [wick 

And,  as  1  hear,  the  great  commanding  War- 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 

sister 
To  wife  for  Edward :  if  this  news  be  true, 
Poor  oueen,  and  son.  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator,  [words. 

And  Lewis  a  prince  sqon  won  with  moving 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him  ; 
For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn. 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse. 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 
Ay,   but  she's  come  to  beg;    Warvrick,   to 

give: 
She,  on  his  left  ^de,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edwanl. 
She  weeps,  and  says — ^her  Heiuy  is  depos'd  ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — ^his  Edward  is  install'd  ; 
That  she.  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  soeak  no 
more ;  [wrong. 

Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the 
Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength. 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  king  from  her. 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else. 
To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's 
place.  [soul 

O  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn ! 
a  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of 

lungs  and  queens  ? 
K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  bom  to : 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  sbotdd  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  Idngs,  and  why  not  I  ? 
a  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  tsuk'st  as  if  thou  wert 
a  king.  [^that's  enough. 

K,  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  m  mind ;   and 
a  Keep.  But,  if'^thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown?  [my  head; 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones. 
Nor  to  be  seen  :  my  crown  is  call'd  content, 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy, 
a  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  k^g  crovm'd  with 
content,  [tented 

Your  crown  content,  and  you.  roust  be  con- 
To  go  along  Mdth  us  ;  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  all^iance,  ^ 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and 
break  an  oath  ?  [not  now. 

a  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath  ;  nor  will 
K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dvrell  when  I  «as 

king  of  England? 
a  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  nov 
remain. 
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K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months 
old; 
My  fiither  and  my  grandfather  were  kings ; 
And  you  were  swom  true  subjects  unto  me : 
And  tell  me.  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 

I  fCeep.  No  :  [oaths  ? 

For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 

/C.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe 
a  man? 
Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  ftom  my  face. 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Obeying  with  my  wnd  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
Commanded  alwajrs  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 
manded ; 
And  be  you  kings,  command,  and  Til  obey. 

I  Kup.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king, 
king  Edward. 

iST.  Hen,  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

z  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers,  [in  the  king^s, 

K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead  ;  your  king's 
name  be  obey'd :  {form  ; 

And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  per- 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  imto. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— London.   A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Enttr  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 
Lady  Grey. 

K.  Edw.  Brothel  of  Gloster,  at  St.  Albans' 
field  [slain. 

This  lady's  husband.   Sir  John   Grey,   was 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  tne  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her.       fher  suit  ; 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less  :  but  yet  I'll  make 
a  pause. 

Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.l  Yea:  is  it  so? 
I  see,  the  lady  bath  a  tiling  to  grant 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  He  knows  the  game 
how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  I 

Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.J  Silence  I  [suit ; 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 
And  oome  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

L.   Grey.    Right   gracious  lord,   I  cannot 
brook  delay :  {now 

May  It  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  Ay,  widow?  then  I'll  warrant 
you  all  your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleases  him  ^all  pleasure  you. 


Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 
Clar.  [Aside.]  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she 

chance  to  fall.  [vantages. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  God  forbid  that,  for  he'll  take 
K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
Clar.  [Aside.^  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a 

child  of  her. 
Glo.  [Aside.'j  Nay,  whip  me,  then;  he'll 

rather  give  her  two. 
L.  Grey.  TThree,  mj  most  gracious  lord. 
Gh^  [Aside.]  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll 

be  rul'd  by  him. 
K  Edw.    'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose 

their  father's  lauds.  [then. 

L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave  :  I'll  try  this 

widow's  wit. 
Glo.  Ay,   good  leave  have  you ;  for  you 

will  have  leave. 

[Retiring  with  Clarence. 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the 

crutch. 
K,  Edw.  Now,  tell  me,  madam,  do  you 

love  your  children  ? 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  mjrself. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to 

do  them  good? 
L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands  to 

do  them  good.  [jesty. 

L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  imto  your  ma- 
K.  Edw.  I'll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to 

begot. 
L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  high- 
ness* service. 
K  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them  ? 
L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do.  [boon. 

K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it.  [to  ask. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  meto 
L.  Grey.  Why  then,  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo.  [Aside.]  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much 

rain  wears  the  marble. 
Clar.  [Aside.]  As  red  as  fire !  nay  then, 

her  wax  must  melt. 
L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  not  I 

hear  my  task  ?  [king. 

K.  Edw.  An  easy  task :  'tis  but  to  love  a 
L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I 

am  a  subject. 
K.  Edw.  Why  dien,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L,  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [Aside.]  The  match  is  made :  she  seals 

it  with  a  court'sy. 
K,  Edw.  But  stay  thee ;  'tis  the  fruits  of 

love  I  mean. 
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L.  Grey.   The  fruits  of  love  I  moan,  my 

loving  liege.  [sense. 

K.  Edw.   Ay,   but,  I  fear  me,  in  another 

.  What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to 

get? 

L.   Grey,  My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers  ;    « 

That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love. 
L.  Grey.   Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I 

thought  you  did. 

IC.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 

my  mind.  [perceive 

L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K,  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,   I  aim  to  lie 

with  thee.  [in  prison. 

L,  Grey.  To  tell  vou  plain,  I  had  rather  lie 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thou  shalt  not  have 

thy  husdand's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why  then,  mine  honesty  shall  be 
my  dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
•  K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  child- 
ren mightily. 
Z,.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  Mrrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit : 
Please  you  dismiss  me.  either  with  ay,  or  no, 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay  to  my  re- 
quest; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  no  to  my  demand, 
L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.    My  suit  is  at 

at  end. 
Gh.  [Asidf  to  Oan.]    The  widow  likes  him 

not,  she  knits  her  brows. 
Clar.  {Aside  to  Glo.]     He  is  the  bluntest 

wooer  in  Christendom. 
K.  Edw.  [Aside.]  Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty ; 
Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king  ; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  mv  queen. 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gra- 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal,      [cious  lord  : 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign.  [to  thee 

/C.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen,  [unto : 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

AT.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow  :  I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
L,  Grey.  'Twill  grieve  vour  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 

A .  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters 

call  thee  mother.  fren  ; 

Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  child- 

And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 


Have  other  some  :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Gh,  [Aside.]    The  ghostly  father  now  hah 

done  his  shrift. 
Clar.  [Aside.]     When    he  was    made   a 

shriver,  'twas  for  shift. 
K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 
two  have  had.  [sad. 

Gio.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 
JC.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  [marry  her. 

Hr.  Edw.  Why.  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo,  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at 
the  least.  [lasts. 

Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder 
Gla.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
IT.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers  :  I  can  tcU 
you  both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 
Enter  a  Nobleman. 
Noi.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken,  [S&^-* 

And  brought  your  prisoner   to  your  palace 
X.  Edw.  See  that  he  is  convey 'd  unto  the 
Tower : 
And  go  we.  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehension.— 
Widow,  go  you  along  : — lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. 

[Exeunt  King  Edward.  Lady  Grey. 

Clarence,  and  Noblemen. 

Glo.  Ay.  Ed>vard  will  use  women  honour* 

ably.—  faU. 

'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow^,  bon«.  and 

That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may 

spring. 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me, 
(The  lustful  Edward  s  title  buried,) 
Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward* 
And  all  the  unlooic'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies. 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  mysdf : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  ! 
Why  then.  I  do  but  dream  of  sovereignty  ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  were  he  would  tread. 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ; 
And    chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  froo 

thence. 
Saying  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  <m  ; 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 
And  so  I  say  I'll  cut  the  causes  oflf. 
Flattering  me  with  impossibilities.         [much. 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'crweens  too 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  then- 
Well,   say  there  is  no  kingdom,   then,   for 

.  Richard  ; 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  worid  afford? 
I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments,  Hooks. 
And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and 
10  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
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Thau  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb: 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  witherd  shrub  ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  nKx:k  my  body  ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size  ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp. 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I.  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 
O  monstrous  fiaultf  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 
I'll  make  my  h^ven  to  dream  upon  thecroMrn  ; 
And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but 
hell,  [head, 

Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk   that    bears  this 
Be  round  impalM  with  a  glorious  crown. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home  : 
And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 
That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the 

thorns. 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way ; 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 
Bat  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown  : 

And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself. 

Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  wnile  I  smile  ; 

And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my 
heart; 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

ru  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 

ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor ; 

Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could  ; 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy  : 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chamelton  ; 

Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  advantages ; 

And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school. 

Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

Tut  I  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.— France.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Flourish.    Enter  Lewis,   the  French  King, 
and  Lady  Bona,  attended:  the  King  takes 
his   state.     Then    enter  Queen  Margaret, 
Prince   Edward,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
K.  Lew.  [Rising.]  Fair  queen  of  England, 
worthy  Mar^ret, 
Sit  down  with  us :  it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And  birth,   that  thou  shouldst  stand,   while 
Lewis  doth  sit. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France  :  now 
Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve. 
Where  kings  command.    I  w.is,  I  must  confess, 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 


But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune. 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 
K.^Lew.  Why,    say,     fair  queen,    whence 

springs  this  deep  despair? 

Q.  Afar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine 

eyes  with  tears,  [cares. 

And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in 

K.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  still  like 

thyself. 

And  sit  thee  by  our  side  :  [Scats  Aer  by  him."] 

yield  not  thy  nebk 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief  ; 
It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 
Q.  Afar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my 
drooping  thoughts, 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  roan. 
And  forcd  to  live  in  Scotland,  a  forlorn  ; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir. 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid  ; 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done  : 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help  ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled. 
Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 
K.  Lew.  RenownM  queen,  with   patience 
calm  the  storm. 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 
Q.  Afar.  The   more  we  stay,  the  stronger 

grows  our  foe. 

K.Lew.  The  more  I  stay,   the  more  I'll 

succour  thee.  [sorrow  : 

Q.  Afar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 

And  see  where  comes  th<  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

K  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence  ? 
Q,  Afar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick  !  What 
brings  thee  to  France?     [Descending 
from  his  state.    Queen  Margaret  rises. 
Q.  Afar.  Ay,  now  Ix^ns  a  second  storm  to 
rise; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
War.  From  worthy  Ed  ward,kine  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sov' reign,  and  thy  vowM  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeignM  love. 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  nwal  person ; 
And  then,  to  crave  a  league  of'^amity  ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  kmg  in  lawful  marria^ 
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Q,  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope 

is  done. 
War.  \To  Bona.]  And,  gradous  madam, 

in  our  king's  behalf, 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sov' reign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  ent 'ring  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,   and    thy 

virtue.  [me  speak, 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  hear 
Bdbre  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity  ;      [love, 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home. 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  hira  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, — 
That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's 

son. 
Look  therefore,   Lewis,  that  by  this  league 

and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while. 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth 
War.  Injurious  Margaret !  [wrongs. 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Heniy  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 
Oxf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John 

of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  bv  his  prowess  conquerW  all  France  : 
From  these  oiw  Henry  lineally  descends. 
War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth 

discourse, 
You  told  not  how  Heniy  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  shouM  smile 

at  that. 
But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years  ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 
Oxf.  Why,    Warwick,  canst    thou   speak 

against  thy  liege, 
Whom  thou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  vears. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 
War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the 

right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame!   leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward 

king.  [doom 

Oxf.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious 
My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my 

father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
War,  And  I  the  house  of  York. 


K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edwazd, 
and  Oxford, 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside. 
While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 
Q.  Mar.  Heaven    grant,    that    Warwick's 

words  bewitch  him  not  I 
[Retiring  with  Prince  Edward  and  Oxford. 
A .  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  king?  for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 
honour.  [eye  ? 

R.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's 
War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 
K.  Lew.  Then  further,  all  dissembling  set 
aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems. 

As  mav  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear. 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant. 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's 

sun; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 
K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  u3  hear  your  firm 
resolve.  [mine  :— 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be 
r  To  War.]  Yet  I  confess,  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  re- 
counted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus,— our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's ; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must 
make,  [|xns'd. — 

Which   with  her   dowry  shall    be    counter- 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness, 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 
Prince.  To  Edvrard,  but  not  to  the  English 
king.  [device 

Q.  Mar.   Deceitful   Warwick !   it  was  thy 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 
K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and 
Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak. 
As  may  appear  by  Exlward's  good  success. 
Then  tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 
That  yotu*  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yidd. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  Lis 
ease. 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  k>se. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen. 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you  ; 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 
Q.  Mar,  Peace,  impudent  and   shamrlrsi 
Warwick,  peace ; 
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Proud  setter-up  and  puUer-down  of  kings  ! 
I  will  not  hence,  till,  with  ray  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth.  1  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  love  ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 
[v4  horn  soundtd  within. 
JC.  Lew,  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us, 
or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  My  lord  ambassador,    these  letters 
are  for  you. 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague  :— 
These  from  our  king  imto  your  majestv  :— 
[TV  Margaret.]  And,  madam,  these  for  you: 
from  whom  I  know  not. 


Ox/. 


[They  all  read  their  letters. 

I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and 

mistress  [his. 

Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at 

Prince,  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps,  as 

he  were  nettled  : 

I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

JC.  Lew,  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and 

yours,  fair  queen  ? 
Q,  Mar.  Mine,  sdch  as  fill  my  heart  with 
unhop'd  joys,  [content. 

War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  dis- 
K'  Lew.  What  I  has  your  king  married  the 
lady  Grey  ? 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 
Is  this  th*  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France? 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 
Q,  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  be- 
fore :  [honesty. 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's 
War.  King  Lewis.  I  here  protest,  in  sight 
of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss. 
That  I  am  clear  from  thb  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me  ; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
r>id  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
IDid  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ? 
And  am  I  guerdond  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour : 
And,  to  repair  my  honour,  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry  : 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor  : 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  3/ar.- Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd 
my  hate  to  love  ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forcet  old  faults, 
And  joy  that  thou  becomst  king    Henry's 
friend.  [feignM  friend. 

War.    So  much  his  friend,   ay,   his   un- 
That.  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
"With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
111  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 


And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  mc. 
He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching   more  for  wanton    lust  than 
honour,  [try. 

Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  coun- 
Bona.    Dear  brother,   how  shall  Bona  be 
reveng'd. 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressM  queen? 
Q.  Mar.  RenownM  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live. 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 
Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  nueen's 
are  one.  f yours. 

War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with 
K.  Lew,  And  mine  with  hers,   and  thine, 
and  Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  6rmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid. 
Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 
at  once.  [in  post. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposM  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 
Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go  fear  thy  king 
withal.  [widower  shortly. 

Bona,   Tell  him,   in  hope  he'll    prove  a 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are 

And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  [laid  aside. 

War.  Tell  him  from  roe,  that  he  hath  done 

me  wrong  ; 

And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 

There's  thy  reward  :  be  gone. 

[Exit  Mess<»nger. 
JC,  Lew,  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward 

battle ; 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt,— 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  : 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  yoimg  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for 
your  motion. 
Son  Exlward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous,     [wick ; 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  War- 
And.  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  de- 
serves it  ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 
ves  his  hand  to  Warwick. 


[He  giVi 
0.  Why  stay 


AT.  L^w.  Why  stay  we  now  ?  These  soldiers 
shall  be  levied. 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon^  our  high  admhal, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. 
I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance. 
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For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 
\Exeunt  all  except  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  \Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Montague, 
and  others. 
Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what 
think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 
Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to 
France ; 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 
SoM.  My  lords,   forbear    this  talk  ;    here 

comes  the  king. 
Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride.  [think. 
Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I 
Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  attended; 
Lady  Grey,  as  Queen  ;  Pembroke,  Stafford, 
Hastings,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 
you  onr  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive  and  half  malcontent  ? 
Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the 
earl  of  Warwick ;  [ment, 

Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 
That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
A'.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without 
a  cause,  [ward, 

They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  :  I  am  Ed- 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 
will.  [our  king : 

Glo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
A".  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  of- 
Gto.  Not  I :  [fended  too  ? 

No,  God  forbid,    that  I  should  wish   them 
sever' d  ['twere  pity, 

Whom  God  hath  join'd   together  :   ay,  and 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
/C.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mis- 
like  aside. 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's 

queen : 
And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think.  [Lewis 

Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion,  that  king 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 


Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  ga\-e 
in  charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage, 
K.  Edw.  What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 
Afont.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance,  [monwealth 

Would  more  have  strengtben'd  tms  our  com- 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred 
marriage.  [itself 

Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 
Mont,  But  the  safer,  when  'tis  back'd  with 
France.  [France : 

Hast.  'Tis  better  using  France,  than  trusting 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  oui-^ves ; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 
Clar.  For  this  one  speech  lonl  Hastings 
well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 
HT.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will 
and  gi^nt ; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 
Glo.  And  yet  metbinks  your  grace  hath  not 
done  well, 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  ; 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 
Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowd 
the  heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 
IC.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  I  is  it  for  a 
wife  [thee 

That  thou  art  malcontent?    I  will  provide 
Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show'd 
your  judgment. 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
A^  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  v^ill 
be  king. 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

Q.  Eliz.    My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen,  [majesty 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent : 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 
AT.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fewn  upon 
their  frowns : 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  roust 

obey? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too. 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keq>  thee  safe. 
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And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

Glo.  \Aside^  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 

think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
K.  Edw,  Now,  messenger,  what  letters  or 
Fn>ra  France  ?  [what  news 

Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and 
few  words ; 
ftit  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate. 
K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore, 
in  brief,  [them. 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 
What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto   our 
letters  ?  [words : 

Mess.  At  my  depart  these  were  his  very 
"  G^  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with 
mild  disdain  :  [shortly, 

"  Tell  him,  in  hope  hell  prove  a  widower 
ril  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 
K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say 
Uttle  less  ;  [queen  ? 

She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  rietuy's 
For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place. 
Mess.  "  Tell  him"  quoth  she,  **my  mourn- 
ing weeds  are  done, 
Audi  am  ready  to  put  armour  on,"  [Amazon 
K.  Edw.    Belike  she  minds  to  play    the 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 
Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  ma- 
jesty [words : 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these 
*•  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 

wrong. 
And  therefore  III  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long." 
K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out 
so  proud  words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewam'd  : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so 
link'd  in  friendship,     [wick's  daughter. 
That  young  prince    Edward    marries    War- 
Clar.  Belike  the  elder  ;  Clarence  will  have 
the  younger. 
Now.  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter  ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  mar- 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.       [riage 
You,  that  k>ve  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 
[Exit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  follows. 
Glo.  [Aside.)  Not  I. 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  I 
Stav  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 
A .  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone 
to  Warwick ! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen  ; 


And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war : 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed  : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague. 
Resolve  my  doubt    You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood,  and  by  alli- 
ance: 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him  : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends  : 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves 
true !  [cause ! 

Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's 
IC.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 
stand  by  us  I  [you. 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 
IC.  Edw.  Why,  so !  then  am  I  sure  of  vic- 
tory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence  ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  ll.^A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and 
other  forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes 

well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 
Speak  suddenly,  mv  lords, — are  we  all  friends  .> 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord.      [  Warn  ick  ; 
War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
And  welcome  Somerset ;  I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's 

brother. 
Were  but  a  feign^  friend  to  our  proceedings  : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence ;  my  daughter 

shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard,      [sure  ? 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  plea- 
Our  scouts  have  found   the  adventure  very 
That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede.      [easy : 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus ' 

ten  is,  [steeds ; 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal 
So  we.  well  cover'd  with   the  night's  black 

mantle, 

At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 
And  seize  himselif ;  I  say  not.  slaughter  him. 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 
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Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry ^' "  Henry  I" 

Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 

For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  St. 

George !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.— Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 
Enter  certain  Watchmen  to  guard  the  King's 
tent. 
I  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man 
take  his  stand ; 
The  king,  by  thus,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
3  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed? 
I  Watch.  Why,  no:  for  he  hath  made  a 
solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 
3  Watch.  To-morrow,  then,  belike,   shall 
be  the  day. 
If  Waru'ick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 
3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman 
is  that, 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

1  Watch.  'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's 

chiefest  friend.  [the  king. 

3  WcUch.  O.  is  it  so?    But  why  commands 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ?  [him, 

2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because 

the  more  dangerous. 

3  Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and 

quietness ; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 
I  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up 
his  passage.  [royal  tent, 

3  Watch.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 
Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 
and  forces. 
War.   This  is  his  tent;  and  see,   where 
stand  his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters  ;  honour  now,  or  never  1 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
I  Watch.  Who  goes  there? 
a  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 
[Warwick,  and  the  rest  cry  all—''  Warwick  I 
Warwick  I "  and  set  upon  the  Guard  ;  who 
fly,   crying— "Ann  \    Arml"     Warwick, 
and  the  rest,  following  them. 
Drums  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding,  re- 
enter Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the 
King  out  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair. 
Gloster  and  Hastings^^'. 
Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go ; 

here's  the  duke. 
fC.  Edw.  The  duke  !  why,  Warwick,  when 
Thou  call'dst  me  king  1  [we  parted  last, 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd  : 

When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Then  1  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 


Alas,  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
Tliat  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 
Nor  bow  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies? 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  tbon 
here  too  ?  [down. 

Nay,  then,  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king ; 
Though  Fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  Eng- 
land's king :  [  Takes  of  his  crown. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown. 
And  be  true  king   indeed ;    thou    but  toe 

shadow. 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey  d 
Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 
I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer  [fellows, 
Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  : 
Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 
K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide ; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tkle. 

[Exit,  led  out;  Somerset  with  k$». 

Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to 

But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers?  [do. 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  Brst  thing  that  we  have 

to  do  ; 

To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— London.  A  Room  in  the  Paltut. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 
Riv,  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sod- 
den change  ?  [to  learn. 
Q.  Elix.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet 
What  late  misfortune  is  befallen  king  Edward  ? 
Riv.    What,   loss  of  some  pitch'd  batik 
against  Warwick  ?  [person. 
>.  Elix.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  rp>^ 
'iv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  be  is  takes 
prisoner ; 
Elither  betray 'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard. 
Or  by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  farther  have  to  understand, 
Is  now  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  fuDof 
grief; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may : 
WarMrick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 
Q.  ElU.  Till  then,  fair  hope  roust  hinder 
life's  decay. 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion. 


%. 
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And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs,    . 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  Elnglish 
crown.  [become } 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then 
Q.  Elix,  I  am  inform'd  that  he  comes  to- 
wards London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head  : 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward  s  friends 

must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
in  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 
Jf  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— ^  Park  near  Middleham  Castle 
in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gk)ster.  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley, 
and  others* 

Glo,    Now,   my  lord    Hastings,   and    Sir 
WiUiam  Stanley, 
Leave  ofl"  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case :  you  know,  our  king, 

my  brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty  ; 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himselif. 
1  have  adv^rtis'd  him  my  secret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity.  [men. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 
Hunt,  This  way,  my  lord  ;  for  this  way  lies 

the  game. 

K,  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see  where 

the  huntsmen  stand. 

Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hasdngs,  and  the 

rest. 

Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer? 
Glo.  Brotlier,  the  time  and  case  requireth 
haste: 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 
K,  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then? 
Hast,  To  Lynn,  my  lord:  and  ship  from 

thence  to  Flanders. 

Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me  ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning.  [ness. 

K.  Edw.  Stanly.  I  will  require  thy  forward- 

(jIo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to 

talk.  [thou  go  along  ? 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt 

Hunt.    Better  do  so,    than  tarry  and  be 

bang'd.  [ado, 

Glo.  Come  then,  away  ;  let's  have  no  more 


K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from 
Warwick's  frown ; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— ^  Room  in  the  Tower. 
Enter    King    Henry,    Clarence,    Warwick, 
Somerset,  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
tague. Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  At- 
tendants. 

K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God 
and  friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  tum'd  my  capdve  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees? 
Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of 
their  sovereigns ; 
But  if  a  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
1  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.    For  what,   lieutenant?  for  well 
using  me  ?  [ness, 

Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kind- 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  ; 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  encagdd  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony. 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. 
But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite. 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hiut  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessM  land 
May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, — 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee,  [crown. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War»  Your  grace  hath  sdli  been  fam'd  for 
virtuous ; 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous. 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortime's  malice. 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity,  [sway, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown. 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war  ; 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 
War.  And  1  choose  Clarence  only  for  pro- 
tector, [both  your  hands  : 
K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give  mc 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands 

your  hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land  ; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life. 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.     VihzX    answers    Clarence    to    his 

sov* reign's  will  ? 
Clar.  That  he  Consents,  if  Warwick  yield 
For  on  thy  fortune  1  repose  myself,    [consent; 
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War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 
be  content : 
We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  ; 
I  mean,  m  bearing  weight  of  government. 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then,  it  is  more  than  need- 
ful, [traitor, 
Forthwith    that    Edward    be  pronounc'd    a 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate* 
Clar.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be 
determin'd.  [part. 
War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his 
A'.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 
af&irs. 
Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  EaI- 

ward, 
Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed ; 
For,  till  1  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  Uberty  is  half  eclips'd.       [all  speed. 
Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sov'reign,  with 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth 
is  that 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 
Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of 

Richmond. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope  : 
\Lays  his  hand  on  his  head.^   If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  blks. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty  ; 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre  ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
War.  What  news,  my  friend  ?       [brother, 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  escapM  from  your 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.  Unsavoury  news !  but  how  made  he 
escape  ?  [Gloster, 

Mess.  He  was  convey 'd  by  Richard  duke  of 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsman  rescu'd  him  ; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exorcise,      [charge 
War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  Ids 
But  let  us  hence,  ray  sov'reign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

{^Hxeunt  King  Henry,  War.,  Clar.,  Lieut. 
and  Att.  [Edward's 

Som.    My  lord.  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 
For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help, 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 

Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours  ; 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
'I  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 


Ox/.  Ay,  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown. 
Tis  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall 
down. 
Som.  It  shall  be  so ;  be  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  ^>eedily. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  Wll.—Be/ore  Yoik. 
Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and 
forces. 
K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hast- 
ings, and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says^  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  wanM  state  for  Henry's  r^al  crown. 
Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Buigimdy : 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
From  Raveospurg  haven  b<^ore  the  gates  of 

York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom? 
Cflo.  The  gates  made  £sist !— Brother,  I  like 
not  this ; 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshoW. 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K.  Edw.   Tush,  man  I   abodements  must 
not  now  afiOright  us. 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in. 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Hast.  My  liege,   I'll  knock  once  more  to 
summon  them. 
Enter ^  on  the  walls,  the  Mayor  of  York  and 
Aklermen.  [coming. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewamW  of  >'Our 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves  ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henr>'. 
K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be 
your  king. 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 
Afay.  True,  my  good  lord,  I  know  you  lor 
no  less.  [my  dukedom, 

K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  [Aside.^  But  when  the  fox  hath  once 
got  in  his  nose, 
He'll  soon  And  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 
Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you 
in  a  doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates ;  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 
May.  Ay,  say  you  so,  the  gates  shall  then 
be  open'd. 

[Exit,  foilh  Aldermen,  oMve. 
Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  per- 
suaded, [all  were  well, 
Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that 
So  'twere  not  'long  of  him ;  but  being  enter'd. 
I  doubt  not.  I.  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 
Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  6elfw. 
K.  Edw.  So,   master  mayor,   those  gales 
must  not  be  shut, 
But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys. 
[TaJUs  his  keys. 
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For  Edward'  will  defend  the  town  and  thee, 

And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum,  Enter  Montgomery  andforus^ 

marching, 
Glo.  Brother,  this  is  air  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd. 
K.  Edw,  Welcome,  sir  John,  but  why  come 

you  in  arms  ? 
Xfont.  To  help  Icing  Edward  in  his  time  of 
As  evcnr  loyal  subiect  ought  to  do.       [storm, 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery  ;  but 
we  now  forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 
Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 
again: 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 
[A  march  begun, 
K,  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while  ;  and 
we'll  delate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  maybe  recover'd. 
Mont,  What  talk  you  of  debating?  in  few 
words, 
If  vou'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 
Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on 

nice  points  ? 
K.  Edw.    When  we  ^ow  stronger,    then 
we'll  make  our  claim ; 
Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Hast,  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms 
must  rule.  [crowns. 

Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
K,  Edw,  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem.       [right, 
Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sov'reign  speaketh  like 
himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Hast,  Sound,  trumpet ;   Edward  shall  be 
here  proclaim'd ; 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  tliou  proclamation. 
\Gives  him  a  paper.     Flourish, 
Sold.  [Reads.]  "  Edward  the  fourth,  by  the 
^grau  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France, 
*  and  lord  of  Ireland,  b'c." 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Ed- 
ward's right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[  Throws  down  his  gauntlet. 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,   brave  Montgomery ; — 
and  thanks  unto  you  all : 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  thb  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  h6rizon. 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates; 
For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier,  [thee, 
Ah,  froward  Clarence  !~how  evil  it  beseems 


To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother  ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and 

Warwick. — 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII.— London.     A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick, 
Clarence,  Montague,  Exeter,  ant/ Oxford. 
War.  Whatcoimsel,  lords?   Eld  ward  from 
Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders,^ 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  I^n- 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him.      [don  ; 
Oxf.  Lets  levy  men.  and  beat  him  back 

again. 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out : 
Which,  being  sufler'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war  ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up :  and  thou,  son  Clar- 
ence, 

Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  l-«icestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  com- 
mand'st :  [lov'd, 

And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  be- 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. 
My  sov'reign,  with  the  loving  citizens. 
Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean. 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply.— 
Farewell,  my  sov'reign.        [Troy's  true  hope. 
K.   Hen.    Farewell,  my  Hector,  and    my 
Clar,  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness' 
hand.  [tunate ! 

K,  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  for- 
Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ;— and  so,  I  take 

my  leave. 
Oxf.  [Kissing  Henry's  hand."]   And  thus  I 

seal  my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
IC.  Hen.    Sweet  Oxford,   and  my  loving 
Montague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  War.,  Clar.,  Oxf.,  and  Mont. 
'IT.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will   I   rest 
a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine.     [rest. 
Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the 
/C.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed  hath 
got  me  fame : 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
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My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay 'd  then-  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears ; 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much 

err'd ;  [than  me  ? 

TTien  why  should  they  love  Edward   more 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challene^e  grace  ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 
(Shout within,  "A  Lancaster!  A  Lancaster!" 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord! — what   shouts 

are  these? 
Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster.  and  Soldiers. 
JC.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 

bear  him  hence ; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow :  [dry, 

Now  stops  thy  spring  ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower:  let  him  not 

speak. 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  oiu" 

course. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot ;  and,  if  we  use  delay. 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Glo,  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares  : 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V, 


Scene  L — Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  thi  walls,  Warwick,  the  Mayor 

of  Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and  others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from 

valiant  Oxford  ? 

How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

X  Mess.    By  this   at   Dunsmore,  marching 

hitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 
2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant 
troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville.       [son  ? 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving 

And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 

forces, 

And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 

drum.  [lies 

Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam 

The  drum  your  honour  hears  mareheth  from 

Warwick.  [for  friends. 

War,  Whoshouklthatbe?  belike,  unlook'd- 


Som.    They  are  at  hand,   and  you  shall 

quickly  know. 
Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  forces, 
K,  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and 
sound  a  parle.  [walL 

Glo.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 
War,  O,  unbid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward 
come  ?  [seduc'd. 

Where  slept  our   scouts,   or  how  are  they 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair? 
K,  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates, —  [knee?— 

Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 
Call  Edward  king,   and  at   his  bands  beg 

mercy. 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 
War.   Nay,   rather,   wilt    thou  draw  thy 
forces  hence. —  [down  ?— 

Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. — 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said 
the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  hb  will  ? 
War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give : 
I'll  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'Twas  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 
thy  brother.  [Warwick's  gift. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  'tis  mine,  if  but  by 
War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a 
weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  a^n ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 
K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's 
prisoner : 
And.  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off?  [cast, 
Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore- 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  hnger'd  from  the  deck  ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And  ten  to  one  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Warwick 
still.  [down,  kneel  down : 

Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kned 
Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  faoe,  [btow. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 
K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind 
and  tide  thy  friend  ;  [hair, 

This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  b  warm,  and  new  cut  ofli 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood. 
Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no 
more. 
^ Enter  Oxford,  with  solditrs.  drum,  and 

colours. 
War,  O  cheerful  colours  I  see  where  Ox- 
ford comes ! 
Oxf.  Oxford.  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  forces  enter  the  citjr. 
Glo,  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 
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AT.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle  : 
If  not.  the  city  l^ing  but  of  small  defence, 
We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
War.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy 
help. 
EnUr  Montague,  toith  soldiers^  drum,  and 
colours, 
Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster  1 
\^He  and  his  forces  euttr  the  city. 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 
this  treason. 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 
K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 
victory : 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 
Enter  Somerset,  with  soldiers,  drum,  and 

colours. 
Som,  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[//e  and  his  forces  enter  the  city. 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Som- 
erset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 
£«/^Clarence,  with  forces,  drum,  and  colours. 
War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails. 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love  ! 
Come,  Clarence,  come  ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
call.  [this  means? 

CUir.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
\Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamv  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou, 

Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king? 
Peiiiaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety       • 
Thanjephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
1  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother  s  hands, 
1  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 
Wiih  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 
K,  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
niore  belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
Gio.    Welcome,    good    Clarence;    this   is 
brother-like.  [just ! 

War.  O  passing  traitor,  perjur'd,  and  un- 


AT.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 
War.  Alas,  1  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way : 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  Geoige,  and  victory ! 
\\Iarch.    Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 
Alarums  and  Excursions.    Enter  King  Ed- 
ward, bringing  in  Warwick,  woundvd. 
K.  Edw.  So,  Ue  thou  there  :  die  thou,  and 

die  our  fear ; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  us  all. 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;   I  seek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. {Exit. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend 

or  foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows. 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  b^  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  Mlge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept. 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading 

tree,  [wind. 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful 
These  ^es,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world  : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres  ; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  di^  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  I 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 
Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  1  wert  thou 

as  we  are. 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again  : 
The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puis* 

sant  power ;  [thou  fly  I 

Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  couldst 

War.  Why,  then,  I  would  not  fly.— Ah, 

Montague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile  I 
Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  teaa  would   wash  this  cold  congealM 

blood,  ^ 
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That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
Som.  Ah.  Warwick !  Montague  hath breath'd 
his  last; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  i^d  —  "Commend  me  to  my  valiant 
brother."  [spoke. 

And  more  he  would  have  said  ;  and  more  he 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  might  not  be  distinguish'd  ;  but  at  last 
I  well  might  hear,  deliver'd  with  a  groan, 
'*  O  farewell,  Warwick  f " 

War,  Sweet  rest  his  soul !  [bids 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves ;  for  Warwick 

You  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven.        ^Dies. 

Ox/.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 

power. 

[^Exeunt,  bearing  cff  Warwick's  body. 

Scene  \\\.— Another  Part  of  the  FUld. 
Flourish,    Enter  King  Edward,  in  triumph , 
with  Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest. 
K,  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
ward course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
[  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat' ning  cloud, 
That  Mrill  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 
Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that 
cloud. 

And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came  : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 
Glo.  The  queen  is  vaiu'd   thirty  thousand 
strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her  : 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd, 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
K.  Edw.  We  are  adv^rtis'd  by  our  loving 
friends,  [bury : 

That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewkes- 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way  ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
In  every  count v  as  we  go  along.  [ment^ 

Strike  up  the  drum  ;  cry  Courage !  and  away. 
[Flourish,    Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. — Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 
March.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Somerset,  Oxfoid.  and  Soldiers. 
Q.  Afar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is't  meet  that  he 
'  hould  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad. 


With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath 

too  much  ; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  Che  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd? 
Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  tl^t  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  bim  ? 
Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of 

these? 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here,  another  anchor  ? 
And  Somerset,  another  goodly  mast  ?      [ling  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tack- 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep  ; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say  no,  [wreck. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim  ;  alas,  'tis  but  awhile  : 
Tread  on  the  sand  ;  why,  there  yoa  quickly 

sink  : 
Bestride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off. 
Or  else  you  faihish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 
In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 
That  there's  no   hop'd-for   mercy  with  the 

brothers, 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands, 

and  rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then  I  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 
Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant 

spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity,     [words, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
1  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here  ; 
For.  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  1 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 
Oxf.    Women  and  children  of  so  high  a 

courage ! 
And  warriors  faint  1   why,   'twere  peq^etnal 

shame. —  [father 

O  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grand- 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  mayst  thou  live 
To  bear  his  inoage.  and  renew  his  glories! 
Som.  Aixi  he;  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a 

hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  l^  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  miock'd  and  woiMler'd  at. 
Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset  ;-«wwt 

Oxford,  thanks. 
Prince,  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 

nothing  elae. 
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Enter  a  Messenj^er. 

Afess,  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Eldward  is  at 

Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute,    [hand. 

Ox/.  I  thought  no  less  :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Sam.  But  he's  deceiv'd  ;  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 
forwardness.  [not  budge. 

Ox/.  Here  pitch  our  battle ;  hence  we  will 
Afarck.    Enter,  at  a  distance.  King  Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and /area. 
K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood.  [strength, 

AVhsch,  by  the  heavens'  assistance,  and  your 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire. 
For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 
Q.  Mar.   Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
what  I  should  say, 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  sec,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this :   Henry,  your 

sovereign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd. 
His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  can^l'd.  and  bis  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  n  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight,  [lords. 
[Exeunt  both  armies. 

Scene  v.— Another  part  o/the  Same. 
Alarums:  Excursions:    and  afterwards  a 
retreat.  Then  enter  King  Edward.  Clarence. 
Gloster,  and  forces;  with  Queen  Margaret, 
Oxford,  and  Somerset  prisoners. 
K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  wiih  Oxford  to  Haromes'  castle  straight : 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them 
speak.  [words. 

Ox/.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
{Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadlv  in  this  troublous 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem,  [world. 
K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who 
finds  Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life? 
Glo.  It  is  :  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 
comes. 
Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 
K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  bear 
him  speak. 
What,  can  so  youne  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
Edv^aid.  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to? 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambi- 
tfous  York  i 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
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Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 

Whikt  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee. 

Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer 

to.  [resolv'd ! 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  fether  had  been  so 

Glo.   That  yon  might  still  have  worn  the 

petticoat,  [caster. 

And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lan- 

Prince.  Let  iCsop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 

His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.    By  heaven,  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for 

that  word.  [to  men. 

>.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague 

lo.  For  Goid's  sake,  take  away  this  captive 

scoki.  [back  rather. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 

K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy.  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty;  you  are  aU  un- 
dutiful: 
I^ascivious  Edward,  and  thou  periur'd  George, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; 
.\nd  thou  usurp' st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.   Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this 
railer  here.  \Stabs  him. 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou !  take  that,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stads  him. 

Clar.   And  there's  for  twitting   me   with 
peijurv.  liitabs  him. 

Mar.  O,  kill  me  too ! 
'lo.  Many,  and  shall.      [OJirf  to  htll  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold  I  for  we  have 

done  too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  worid 

with  words  ? 
K.  Edw.    Whaf,    doth    she   swoon?   use 

means  for  her  recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king,  my 
brother ; 
I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ve  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The  Tower!  the  Tower!  {Exit. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned  !  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy  1  [derers  \ — 

Canst    thou    not  speak?— O  traitors!    mur- 
Tliey  that  stabb'd  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  iiot  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it : 
He  was  a  man  ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name 
No.  no.  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  :  [it  ? 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  mav  burst. 
Butchers  and  villains !  bloody  cannibals  I 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  f 
You  have  no  children,  butchers  \  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  wouM  have  stirr'd  up  re- 
But  if  jou  ever  chance  to  have  a  child,  [morse : 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 
As,  deathsmen  !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince  1 
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A".  Edw.   Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her 

hence  perforce. 
Q,  Afar.   Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  de- 
spatch me  here ;  [death. 
Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my 
What,  Mrilt  thou  not?— then,  Clarence,  do  it 
thou.                                    [much  ease. 
Clar.    By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so 
Q.  Mar,  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clar- 
ence, do  thou  do  it. 
Clnr.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would 
not  do  it  ?                                  [thyself : 
Q.  Mar,  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear 
'Twas  sin  before,  but  now  'tis  charity. 
What,  wilt  thou  not?    Where  is  that  devil's 
butcher,  [thou  ? 
Hard-favour'd  Richard?  Richard,  where  art 
Thou  art  not  here  :  murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  pufst  back. 
K*  Edw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charge  ye,  bear 

her  hence. 

Q.  Mar,  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to 

this  prince  I         [Exit,  Ud  out  forcibly. 

K.  Edw,  Where's  Richard  gone?      [guess, 

Clar,  To  Ix^ndon,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  1 

To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

JC.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 

his  head.  [sort 

Now  march  we  hence :  dicchatge  the  common 

With   pay  and  thanks,  and   let's   away  to 

London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares  ; 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [Exeunt. 

8CENE  VI. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  book 

in  his  hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.  Enter 

Gloster. 

Glo,  Good  day,  my  lord.    What,  at  your 
book  so  hard  ?  [should  say  rather : 

JC.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord : — my  lord,  I 
Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better ; 
Good  Gloster  and  good  devil  were  alike,  pord. 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good 

Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves  :  we  must 
confer.  [Exit  Lieutenant. 

JC.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 
the  wolf : 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece. 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.   Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty 
mind  ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

AT.  Hen.  The  bird  that  hath  been  lim^d  in 
a  bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  yoimg  was  tim'd,  was  caught, 
and  killd.  [Crete, 

Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
That  taught  his  son  the  ofllce  of  a  fowl ; 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 


JC.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus  ;  my  poor  boy,  Icams ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy. 
Thy  brother  Edward  ;  and  thyself,  the  sea. 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
AH,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  ! 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  histoiy.      [Uie"? 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come?  is't  for  my 

Glo.  Think' St  thou  I  am  an  executioner? 

JC.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art : 
If  murd'ring  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first 
thou  didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy.— that  many  a  thousand. 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear. 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a 

widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands* 

fate, 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death.  -^ 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 
Dogs  howl'd.  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down 

trees! 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  t<^. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  fdrth  less  than  a  mother's 

hope  ; 
To  wit.  an  indigested  and  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree.  [bom. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heanl. 
Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more : — ^Die,  prophet,  in 
thy  speech  :  [Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 
after  this. 
O,  God  foi^ve  my  sinsj  and  pardon  thee ! 

Wia. 

Gh.  AMiat,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lan- 
caster [mounted. 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have 
See  how  mv  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's 

0,  ma/such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining,   [house ! 
Down,  down  to  hell;  and  say  I  sent  tbee 

thither,  [Stabs  him  again. 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  toM  me  of ; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward  : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usuxp'd  our  r^t? 
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The  midwife  wonder'd ;  and  the  women  cried, 
"0.  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  ! " 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mindtoanswerit.  [so, 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ; 
And  this  word— love, — ^which  greybeards  call 

divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me  :  I  am  myself  alone. 
Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the 
But  I  vrill  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  ;     [light : 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies. 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  Ufe ; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best, 
m  throw  thy  body  in  another  rooiti ; 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

{Exit. 

Scene  VIK— London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Kmg  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his 
throne:  Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  infant 
Prince^  Clarence,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and 
others  near  him, 

K,  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's 

royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their 

pride? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Clinbrds,  as  the  father  and  the  son  ; 
And  two  Northumberlands,  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's 

sound; 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwk:k 

and  Montague, 
That  m  their  chains  fettei'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. 


Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy  ; 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself, 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's 

night ; 
Went  all  a-foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in 

peace; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
Glo*  [Aside.']  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your 
head  were  laid ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave  ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back: 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  thou  shalt  execute. 
JC,  Edw,  Clarence,  and  Glo&ter,  love  my 
lovely  queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
Clar,    The  duty,   that    I  owe  unto  your 
majesty. 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  wortliy 

brother,  thanks. 
Glo,  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
'V^tness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit : 
[^Aside.^  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his 

Master, 
And  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant— all 
harm. 
K,  Edw.    Now  am   I   seated  as  my  soul 
delights.  [loves. 

Having   my  country's  peace,   and  brothers* 
Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 
K,  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence 
to  France.  [time 

And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 
Such  as  bent  the  pleasure  of  the  court? 
Sotmd,  drums  axid  trumpets! — farewell,  sour 

annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  jov. 

[Exeunt, 
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Act  1. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING  RICHARD  III. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Sons  to  the  King. 


King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Edward,  Priiue  of  Walts, 
afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward v., 

Richard.  Duke  of  York, 

Geoige,  Duke  of  Clarence,  \ 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  {  Brothers   to   the 
afterwards  King  Rich-  (  King, 

ard  III.,  ; 

A  young  Son  of  Clarence. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond :  afterwards  King 
Henry  VII. 

Cardinal  6ourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Thomas  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of  York. 

John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

.  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Son. 

Earl  Rivers,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen : 
Marquess  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  her 

Earl  of  Oxford.    Lord  Hastings.  [Sons, 


Lord  Stanley.    Lord  Lovel. 

Sir  Thomas  Vaughan.    Sir  Richard  RatdilT. 

Sir  William  Catesby.    Sir  James  TyrrelL 

Sir  James  Blount.    Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  [Priest. 

Christopher    Urswick.    a    Priest,      Another 

Lord  Mayor  of  London.    Sheriff  of  Wiltshire . 

Eliiabeth,  ^ir^/t  ^  King  Edward  IV. 

Margaret,  Widow  of  King  Heniy  VI. 

Duchess  of  York.  Mttther  to  King  Edwaid 
IV.,  Clarence,  and  Gloster. 

Lady  Anne,  W^<V/<7w*fl^  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Son  to  King  Henry  VL  ;  afterwarSt 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster. 

Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet,  a  young  namgh- 
ter  of  Clarence, 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants  ;  two  GentlemcD. 
a  Pursuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murder- 
ers, Messengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  6*c. 


Scene.— England. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — London.  A  Street. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo,  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 

And  all  the  clouds,  that  lower'd  upon  our 

house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 

wreaths; 
Our  bruisM  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 
Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smoodi'd  his  wrinkled 

front; 
And  now,— instead  of  mounting  barbM  steeds. 
To  fright  tlie  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  —that  am  not  shap  d  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's 

majesty. 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  workl,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable. 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them  \— 


Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peaces 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  thne. 
Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  k>ver. 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other  : 
And.  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just. 
As  I  am  subde.  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  roew'd  up. 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says,  that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 
Dive,   thoughts,   down    to    my    soul:    h«e 
Clarence  comes. 

[Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Brakeoboiy. 
Brother,  good  day :  what  means  this  armed 
Tliat  waits  upon  your  grace  ?  [gruard. 

Clar.  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  Geofge. 

Glo.  Alack,  my  k>rd,  that  fault  is  none  U 
yours; 
He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers . 
O,  belike  his  majesty  bath  some  intent 
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That  you  should  be  new  christen'd  in  the 

Tower.  ' 
But  what's  the  matter.  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Ricliard,  when  I   know ;  for  I 
As  yet  L  do  not ;  but,  as  I  can  learn,   [protest 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams  : 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him.  that  by  G 
liis  L<isue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  wth  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these, 
Have  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by 
women : 
Tis  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower; 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence.  *ds  she 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there,  [Tower, 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  isdeliver'd? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  arc  not  safe. 

Clar,  By  heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man 

secure.  [heralds 

But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night-walking 

That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress 

Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  a  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 

Glo.  Humbly  complaiiing  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  I  think  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery  : 
The  jealous  o'er-wom  widow  and  herself, 
ffinoe  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentle- 
women. 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy.       [me  : 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  topa^on 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Glo.  Even    so,  an   please   your   worship, 
Brakenbury. 
You  may  partake  of  anjrthing  we  say : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man  ; — we  say  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous  ; — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip.  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing 
tongue ;  [folks : 

.\nd  that  the  queen*s  kindred  are  made  gentle- 
How  say  vou,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this? 

Brak.  With    this,   my  lord,    myself   have 
nought  to  do. 

Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  1  I 
tell  thee,  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
\^'ere  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ?        [betray  me  ? 

do.  Her  husband,   knave :   wouldst  thou 

Brak.  I  beseech  jrour  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
and  withal. 


Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We   know    thy  charge,  Brakenbury. 
and  will  obey.  [obey. 

Gh,  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  jnust 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king  ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, — 
Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow,  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar,  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be 
I  will  deliver  you.  or  else  he  for  you :  [long ; 
Meantime,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce :  farewell. 

[^jr^/^«/ Clarence,  Brakenbury.  a«</ Guard. 

Glo.     Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt 
ne'er  return. 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  !    I  do  love  thee  so. 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hast- 
tings  I 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious 
lord  !  [lain ! 

Glo,  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamber- 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment? 

H<ist.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prison- 
ers must : 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks. 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Cla- 
rence loo ; 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his. 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity,  that  the  eagles  should  be 
mew'd. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ?  [home  ; 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo.  Now,  by  St.   Paul,  this  news  is  bad 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long,        [indeed. 
And  over-much  consumed  his  royal  person  : 
'Tis  veiy  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 

Hast.  He  is. 

Glo,  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 
\_Exit  Hastings. 
He  cannot  live.  I  hope,  and  must  not  die. 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to 

heaven, 
ni  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments; 
And.  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his 

mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in  ! 
For   then    1*11    marry    Warwick's   youngest 
daughter. 
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•What  thdugh  I  kill'd  her  husband,  and  her 

father? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 
Is  to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I  ;  not  all  so  much  for  love, 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrying  her.  which  I  roust  reach  unto. 
But  yet  1  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and 

reigns: 
When  they  are  gone,  then  roust  I  count  my 

gains.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — London.    Another  Street, 

Enter  the  corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
dome  in  an  open  coffin  ;  Gentlemen  bearing 
halberds  to  guard  it;  and  Lady  Anne,  as 
mourner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable 

load, — 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse. — 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king  ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  I 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  bkx>d  ! 
Be  it  laMrfiil  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Ekiward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 
Stabb'd    by  the  self-same   hand  that  made 

these  wounds ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  bsilm  of  my  poor  eyes  : 
O.  cursM  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes  ! 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed   the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from 

hence! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives ! 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light. 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  asp(6ct 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view  ; 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  ! 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee ! 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy 

load. 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  ; 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 
Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 
[The  bearers  take  up  the  corpse  and  advance. 

Enter  Gloster. 
Glo.  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set 

it  down.  [this  fiend, 

Anne.  What   black  magician  conjures  up 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by 

Saint  Paul. 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys  I 


z  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the 
coffin  pass.  [command  : 

Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou,  when  I 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness* 
[  The  bearers  set  down  the  coffin, 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble?  are  you  all 
afraid? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell  • 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  ;  therefore,  be- 
gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charitv.  be  not  so  curst 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God  s  sake  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  bell. 
Fill'd  it  with  cursin^^  cries,  and  deep  ftxckums. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh ! 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural,     [dwelts ; 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 
O  God.  which  this  blood  mad'st.  revenge  his 
death  !  [death ! 

O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his 
Either ,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  muf 

derer  dead ; 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govem'd  arm  hath  butcherid  I 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for 
curses.  [nor  roan : 

Anne,  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God 
No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  <^ 
pity.  [beast. 

Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  aro  no 
Anne.  O  wonderful  I  when  devils  tell  the 
truth !  [angry. 

Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman. 
Of  these  suppose  crimes,  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  mpelf.  [man, 
Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffus'd  inaction  of  a 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 
Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let 
roe  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee, 
thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 
Glo,  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  my- 
self, [excosd ; 
Anne.  And  by  despairing,  sbalt  thou  stand 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 
That  didst  unworthy  slaaghter  upon  others* 
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Clo.  Say  that  I  slew  them  not. 

Amne.  Then  say  they  were  not  slain  : 

Bat  dead  they  are.  and,  devUbh  slave,  by  thee. 

GU.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne,  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

GU.  Nay,  be  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Ed- 
ward's hand.  [Margaret  saw 

Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  queen 
Thy  murd'rous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her 

breast. 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Gla.  I    was   provoked   by  her   sland'rous 

tongue,  [^fS^* 

That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  snmil- 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody 
mind. 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries : 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Gio.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne,  Dost  grant  me,  hedge-hog  f  then, 
God  grant  me  too, 
Thou  mayst  be  damnM  for  that  wicked  deed ! 
O,  be  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven,  that 
hath  him.  [never  come. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  help'd  to  send 
him  thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  heU 

GI0.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me 

y^nne.  Some  dungeon.  [name  it. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  I'll  rest  bedde  the  chamber  where 
thou  liest! 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  tUl  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.       I  know  so.~But,  gentle  lady  Anne, 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method, 
U  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  thrse  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner? 

Anne.  Thou   wast   the   cause,   and    most 
accurs'd  effect.  [eflfect ; 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep. 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  might  I  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homi- 
cide, [cheeks. 
These  nails  shoukl  rend  that  beauty  from  my 

Clo.  These   eyes   could   not  endure    that 
beauty's  wreck ; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  workl  is  checrM  by  the  sun, 
So  1  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and 
death  thy  life !  [art  both. 

Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature ;  thou 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on 

Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural,  [thee. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 


Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 
Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  hus- 
band. 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  abetter  husband,  [earth. 
Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 
G/o.  He  lives  that  loves  thee  better  than  he 
Anne.  Name  him.  [could. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 
Anne.  Where  is  he  ?  [nature. 

Glo.  Here.  [She  spits  at  him.]    Why  dost 

thou  spit  at  me? 
Anne.  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy 
sake  1  [place. 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a 
Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 
Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected 
mine.  [thee  dead  t 

Anne.  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike 
Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at 
once; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn 
salt  tears,  [drops : 

Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear, 
No.  when  my  father  York  and  £xlward  wept. 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made. 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at 

him: 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob  and 

weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain  ;   in  that  sad 

time. 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
Aiid  what  these  sorrows   could  not  thence 
exhale,  [weeping. 

Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 
I  never  su'd  to  friend,  nor  enemy ;        [word  ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing 
But.  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue 
to  speak.    [She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn  ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive. 
Lo,  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword  ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  open  to  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 
[He  lays  his  breast  open.    She  offers  at  it 
with  his  sword. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry,— 
But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch  ;    'twas  I  that   stabb'd 
young  Edward, — 

[She  again  offers  at  his  breast. 
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But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

\Ske  Utsfall  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner.  fdeath, 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne,  I  have  already. 

Glo,  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 

Speak  It  again,  and,  even  with  the  word. 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love. 
Shall,  for  tli^  love,  kill  a  Car  truer  love  : 
To  both  their  deaths  sbalt  thou  be  accessary. 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo,  Say.  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men.  I  hope,  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puis  on  tlu  ring. 

Glo.  IjooV,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy 
finger. 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  begone  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand. 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it  ?  [designs 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad 
To  him  that  hath  most  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  ; 
Where,  after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd. 
At  Chertsey  monastery,  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you  : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  1  beeeech  you. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent,  [me  too, 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  fareweU. 

Anne.  Tis  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you. 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne.  Tressel,  and  Berkley. 

Glo.  Sirs,  lake  up  the  corse. 

Gent.  Toward  f  hertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Fnars  ;  there  attend  my 
coming. 

[Exeunt  the  rest,  with  the  corse. 
Was  ever  woman  in  thb  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I'll  have  her  ;  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What  I  I.  that  kill'd   her  husband,  and  his 

father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate  ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  wiu^ess*of  her  hatred  by  ; 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars 
against  me, 


And  I  no  friends  to  back  ray  suit  nithal. 

But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks. 

And  yet  to  win  her,  all  the  workl  to  nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath  she  fami  already  that  brave  prince. 

Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  some  three  months 

since, 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewkesbuxy  ? 
A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigaiity  of  nature.      [rc^ral 
Young,   valiant,   wise,   and,   no  doubt,  riight 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford : 
And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  roe. 
That  cropp'd  the  goklen  prime  of  this  sweet 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ?  [prince. 
On  me.  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety? 
On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  ? 
My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while  : 
Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot. 
Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  prc^r  man. 
ru  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass  ; 
And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  taikxs. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body  : 
Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  mysdf. 
I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 
But,  first,  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave  ; 
And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. 
Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.    [^xii. 

Scene  III.— London.  A  Room  in  thePalace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Rivers,  and  Gray. 
Riv.   Have  patience,  madam:    there's  so 
doubt,  his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  acctistom'd  health. 
Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 
worse : 
Therefore,  for  God's   sake,  entertain    good 
comfort.  [words. 

And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  n«eny 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  be* 
tide  on  me  ?  [kod. 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  socfa  a 
Q.  Eliz,  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 
harms.  [goodly  son. 

Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young  ;  and  his  cnin<»ity 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster. 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  It  is  deterniin'd.  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 
Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanl^. 
Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham 
and  Stanley.  [grace ! 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you 
have  been  I  [lord  of  Stanley. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  an^en. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife; 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assur'dt 
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I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Sian.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers  ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  pro- 
ceeds [malice. 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded 
Q,  Elit,  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord 

of  Stanley? 
Stan.  But  now.  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty.       [and  I, 
Q.  Elis.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment, 
lords  ?  (cheerfully. 

Bud.  Madam,  good  hope ;  his  grace  speaks 
Q.  Elit.  God  grajnt  him  health !  did  you 
confer  with  htm  ?  [atonement 

Buck.  Ay,   madam  :    he  desires  to  make 
Between  the  duke  of  Gk>ster  and  your  bro- 
thers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  hb  royal  presence. 
Q.  Eli%.  Would  all  were  well  I— But  that 
vrill  never  be : 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 
Gio,  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  en- 
dure it  :— 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
'ITiat  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  them  not? 
By  boKr  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly, 
That  bU  his  ears  with  such  dissent  ious  ru- 
mours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair.  [cog. 
Smik;  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Tacks  ?  [your  grace? 
Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks 
Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,   nor 
grace.  [>*Tong  ? 

When  have  I  injur* d  thee  ?  when  done  thee 
Or  tbee  ?— or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all  I  His  royal  grace, 
(Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would 

wish  !) 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  com- 
plaints, [matter. 
Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster.  you  mistake  the 
The  king,  on  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else  ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself. 
Makes  him   to  send  ;    that  thereby  he  may 

gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 
Glo.  I  cannot  tell :— the  world  is  grown  so 
bad.  [perch : 

That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
'Hieres  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 


Q.  Elit.  Come.  come,  we  know  your  mean- 
ing, brother  Gloster ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends '  : 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  I 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  granU  that  we  have 
need  of  prou  : 
Our  brpther  is  imprison'd  by  your  means, 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Hekl  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those        [a  noble. 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  lais'd  me  to  this  care- 
ful height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  jfor  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury, 
Falsdy  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo,  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the 
means 
Of  my  lord  Hastings*  late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  mv  lord  ;  for — 

Glo.   She  may,    lord    Rivers, —why,    who 
knows  not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  prrferraents  ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not  ?    She  may, — ^ay,  marry, 
may  she, — 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  [king. 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she  !  many  with  a 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too  : 
1  wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  Elix.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long 
borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings.  and  your  bitter  .scoffs  : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty 
Of  those  gross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition, 
To  be  so  baited,  soora'd,  and  stonnM  at : 
Small  joy  have  1  in  being  England's  queen. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.Mar.    \Apart.'\    And  lessend   be    that 
small,  God,  I  beseech  Him  ! — 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.   What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of 
the  king  ? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have 
I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  king  :       [said 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'Tis  time  to  speak,  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  \Apart  1  Out,  devil !  I  remember 
them  too  well : 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewkesburv. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay.  or  your  hus- 
band king. 
I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs  ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  Uberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  : 
To  royalize  his  blood.  I  spilt  mine  own. 
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Q,  Afar.  Ay.  and  much  better  blood  than 
his,  or  thine.  Fband  Grey, 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  hus- 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  : — was  not  your  hus- 
band 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  St.  Albans  slain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 
What  you  have  been  ere  this,  and  what  you  are; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 
Q.  Mar.  [Apart.']  A  murd'rous  villain,  and 

so  still  tnou  art. 
Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father, 
Warwick  ;  [don  ! — 

Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — ^which  Jesu  par- 
Q.  Afar.  [Apart.']  Which  God  revenge  1 
Glo.  To  nght  on  Edward's  party,  for  the 
crown ; 
And  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up. 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Eld- 
ward's; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 
Q.  Afar.  \ Apart. 'j  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame, 
and  leave  this  world, 
Thou  cacodsemon  !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Whjch  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  follow'd  then  our  lonl,  our  sov' reign  king : 
So  should  we  you.  if  you  should  be  our  king. 
Glo.  If  I  should  be ! — I  had  rather  be  a 
pedlar. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof  I 
Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  sup- 
pose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's 

king,— 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  I  enjoy, being  the  queen  thereof. 
Q.  Afar.  {Apart.]  As  little  joy  enjoys  the 
queen  thereof  I 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.— 

\AdvanciHg. 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  sub- 
jects, [rebels?— 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd.  you  quake  like 
Ah.  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away  1 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou 
in  my  sight  ?  [marr'd ; 

Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banish^,  on  pain  of 
death  ?  [banishment, 

Q.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me. — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom, — all  of  you,  allegiance : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine, 
Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 


When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 

paper, 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  hb  eyes; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  dukeadoat 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rot- 
land ; — 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon 
thee ;  [deed. 

And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody 

Q,  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  inno- 
cent, [babe, 

Hast,  O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  e'er  was  heard  of? 

Riv.  T)rrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was 
reported. 

Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northiunberiand,  then  present,  wept 
to  see  it  fl  came, 

Q.  Mar.  What,  were  you  snarling  all,  before 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with 

heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment. 
Should  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  hea- 
ven?— [curses! 
Why,  then,  give  way,  dull  cloudSv  to  my  quidc 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Waks, 
For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  vk>k»ce ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mioe! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen  ! 
Rivers,  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by,— 
And  so  wast  thou,  lord  Hastings, — when  my 
son  [Him, 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  :  God,  I  piay 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accklent  cut  off ! 

Glo.  Have  done   thy  charm,  thou  hatefol 
wither'd  hag  I 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  lor 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague'  in  stoce, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee. 
O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  huil  down  their  indignatk>n 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  bc^^^naw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  white  thou  liir'st. 
And  take  deep  traiton  for  thy  dearest  friends  I 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  U  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  t 
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TboD  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog  1 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thoa  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Tboo  loathM  issue  of  thy  father's  loins  I 
Thou  rag  of  honour !  thou  detested — 

Gh.  Margaret 

Q.  Mar,  Richard  t 

Glo.  Ha? 

g.  Afar,  I  call  thee  not. 

lo,  IcTf  thee  mercy,  then  ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  hadst  call  d  me  all  these  bitter 
names.  [reply. 

Q,  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did  ;  but  look'd  for  no 
0,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 
Gio.  'Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Mar- 
garet, [against  yourself. 
Q.  RUz,  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse 
Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish 
of  my  fortune ! 
Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fod,  fool !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd 
toad.  [curse, 
Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic 
Lest. to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 
Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  have 
all  mov'd  mine.          [taught  your  duty. 
Riv.  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be 
Q.  Mar,  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should 
do  me  duty,  [jects : 
Teach  me  to  be  your  oueen,  and  you  my  sub- 
0,  serve  me  weU,  and  teach  yourselves  that 
duty. 
Dor,  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic 
Q.  Mar.  Pteao^,  master  marquess,  you  are 
malapert :  [rent : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  cur- 
O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 
What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to 

shake  them  ; 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
Glc.  Good  counsel,  marry :  learn  it,  learn 

it.  marquess. 
Dor,  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
Glo,  Ay,  and  much  more :  but  I  was  bom 
so  high. 
Our  aieiy  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dalues  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 
Q.  Mar.   And  turns  the  sim  to  shade ;  — 
alasl  alas! 
Witness  my  son.  now  in  the  shade  of  death  I 
Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy 
I^Iath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up.       [wrath 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest : 
0  God  !  that  scest  it.  do  not  suffer  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so  ! 
Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for 
charity.  [to  me : 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame 
L'ochdritably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 


And  shamefully  my  hopa  by  you  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, — 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done,      [thy  hand. 

Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I'll  kiss 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
Now  fair  befall  thee,  and  thy  noble  house  I 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  comjxiss  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q,  Mar.  I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend 
the  sky. 
And  there  awsike  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham,  take  heed  of  yonder  dog  ; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites  ;  and  when  he 

bites 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him.  beware  of  him  ; 
Sin.  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on 
And  all  their  niiuisters  attend  on  him.      [him. 
Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buck- 
ingham ?  [lord. 
Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious 
Q.  Mar,  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my 
gentle  counsel  ? 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O.  but  remember  this  another  day, 
When  he^all  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. 
Live  each  of  you  the  subject  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  I 

[Exit, 
Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear 
her  curses.  [at  libeny. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine  :  I  muse  why  she's 
Gh.  I  cannot  blame  her :    by  God's  holy 
mother. 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong  ;  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 
Q.  F.lit.  I  never  did  her  any.  to  my  know- 
ledge. 
Glo,  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good,    [wrong. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid  ; 
He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains  ; 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof !  . 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  con- 
clusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  us. 
Glo,  [A side ^  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  ad- 
vis'd; 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 
Enter  Catesby. 
Gates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for 
you, — 
And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  my  noble  lords. 
Q,  El  it.  Catesby,  I  come.— Lords,  will  you 

go  with  me  ? 
Riv,  We  wait  upon  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Gloster. 
Glo,  I  do  the  wiong.  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abr^cli, 
38 
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I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — ^whoni  I.  indeed,  have  cast  in  dark- 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls  ;      [ness. — 
Namelv,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham  ; 
And  tell  them  'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  : 
But  then  I  sigh  ;  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture. 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil  : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  vilkuny 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Emter  two  Murderers. 
But  soft  1  here  come  my  executioners. 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolvM  mates ! 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing  ? 

I  Mttrd.  We  are,  my  lord ;   and  come  to 
have  the  warrant, 
lliat  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon  ;  I  have  it  here 
about  me  :  [Gives  the  warrant. 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate  ;  do  not  hear  him  plead ; 
For  Clarence  is  well-spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark 
him.  [stand  to  prate  ; 

I  Murd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,   w%  will  not 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers  :  be  assur'd 
We  %fi  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Glo.  Your  eves  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools' 
eyes  fall  tears : 
]  like  you.  lads  ;  about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  go,  despatch. 

I  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— London.  A  Room  in  /A^  Tower. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Brakenbuiy. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to- 
day? 

Clar,  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night,  . 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  uglv  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time ! 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?   I 
pray  you,  tell  me.  [the  Tower. 

Clar.  Methou^ht  that  I  had  broken  from 
And  was  embark  d  to  cross  to  Burgundy  ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk     k 
Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavv  times. 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  f^iiincaster. 
That  had  befall'n  us.    As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;    and,  in 
falUng.  [board. 

Struck  me.  that  thought  to  stay  him,  over- 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 


0  Lord !    methought  what  pain   it  was  to 

drown  i 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalu'd  jewels. 
All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea :     [hol& 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls :  and  in  those 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
'That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd 

by.  [death, 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  tiooe  of 
To  gare  upon  those  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 
Clar,  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  dkl  I 

strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 
Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agonjr? 
Clar.  No.  no,  my  dream  was  feDgibeo'd 

after  life ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood« 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  ereat  father-in-law,  renowned  War- 
wick ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  affom  false    Clar- 
ence t" 
And  so  he  vanish 'd  :  then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud, 
"  Clarence  is  come,— false,  fleeting,  petymri 

Clarence, — 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Teivkeshiry  ,— 
Seize  on  him.  Furies  !  take  him  to  your  tor- 
ments!" 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me.  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  veiy  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  bell. 
Such  terrible  impressran  made  my  dreara. 
Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted 
you ; 
I  am  £d:raid,  methinks.  to  hear  you  tdl  it* 
Clar.  O   Brakcnbury,    I  have  done   these 
things. 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  be  requites 
me  I  [tbee. 

0  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds. 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone :       [dren  ! 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  chil- 

1  pray  thee,  gende  keq)er.  stay  by  mc  ; 
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My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
Brak.  I  will,  my  lord :  God  eive  your  grace 

good  rest. —  [Clarence  sleeps. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide 

night. 
Prixices  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
Thev  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and /low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 
Enter  the  tioo  Murderers. 

1  Murd,  Ho !  who's  here  ? 

Brak,    What  would' st  thou,   fellow?   and 

how  cam'st  thou  hither  ? 
X  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and 
I  came  hither  on  my  legs. 
Brak,  What,  so  brief? 

2  Mmrd.  'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious. — 
l^et  him  see  our  commission;  and  talk  no  more. 

[A  paper  is  delivered  to  Brakenbury, 
who  reads  it. 
Brak,  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands  t 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys: 
I'll  to  the  king  *,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  ray  charge, 
z  Murd,  You  may,  sir  ;  'tis  a  point  of  wis- 
dom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakenbury. 

a  Murd.    What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he 
sleeps  ?  [when  he  wakes. 

X  Murd.  No  ;  he'll  say  'twas  done  cowardly, 
^  Murd.  When  he  wakes!  "why,  fool,  he 
shall  never  wake  until  the  great  judgment- 
day,  [him  sleeping. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say.  we  stabbed 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word  "  judg- 
ment," hath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd,  What,  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  ha\ing  a  warrant 
for  it ;  but  to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from 
the  which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

X  Murd,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am.  to  let  him  live. 

X  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster, 
ax»d  tell  him  so. 

3  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little ;  I 
hope  my  holy  humour  will  change;  it  was 
wont  to  hoki  me  but  while  one  tells  twenty. 

I  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

3  Murd,  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  con- 
science are  yet  within  me. 

r  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the 
deed's  done. 

3  Murd,  Zounds  1  he  dies  :  I  had  forgot  the 
leward. 

X  Murd,  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

3  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

X  Murd.  So  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give 
Its  our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 


a  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter  ;  let  it  go  ;  there's 
few  or  none  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.  What  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd,  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward :  a 
man  cannot  steal,  but  it  accuseth  him  ;  a  man 
cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him  ;  a  man  can- 
not lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but  it  detects 
him :  'tis  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom  ;  it  fills  one  AiU  of 
obstacles  :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of 
gold,  that  by  chance  I  found  ;  it  beggars  any 
man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns 
and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  every 
man,  that  means  to  live  well,  endeavours  to 
trust  to  himself,  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  Zounds  I  it  is  even  now  at  my 
elbow,  persuading  me  not  to  kill, the  duke.    - 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and 
believe  him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee, 
but  to  make  thee  sigh. 

1  Murd,  I  am  strong-fram'd,  he  cannot 
prevail  with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  re- 
spects his  reputation.  Come,  shall  we  fall  to 
work? 

z  Murd,  Take  him  on  the  costards  with  (he 
hilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O,  excellent  device  !  and  make  a 

1  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes.         [sop  of  him. 

2  Murd.  Strike  I 

z  Murd.  No,  we'll  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  ftie  a 
cup  of  wine.  [lord,  anon. 

I  Murd,  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 

Clar,  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

X  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  1  am,  royal. 

X  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar,  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks 
are  humble. 

I  Murd.    My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my 
looks  mine  own.  [thou  speak  ! 

Clar,  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither?     Wherefore  do  you 

Both  Murd.  To.  to,  to—  [come? 

Clar.  To  murder  me? 

Both  Murd,  Ay,  ay.  [me  so, 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

X  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not.  but  the 
king. 

Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

a  Murd.  Never,  my  lord  ;  therefore  prepare 
to  die.  [men 

Clar.  Arc  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?    What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  ^ven  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge?  or  who  pronounc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
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Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous 

sins, 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me : 
The  deed  you  imdertake  is  damnable. 

1  Murd.    What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon 

command, 
a  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is 

our  king.  ,  [kings 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassal !  the  great  King  of 
Hath  in  the  table  of  His  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  will  you,  then, 
Spurn  at  His  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed  ;  for  He  holds  vengeance  in  His 

hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  His  law. 

2  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  He 

hurl  on  thee, 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.      [God, 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of 
Didst  break  that  vow  ;  and,  with  thy  treacher- 
ous blade, 

Unripp'dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son^ 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish 

and  defend.  [ful  law  to  us, 

I  Murd.  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dread- 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 
Clar.  Alas  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  tlmt  ill 
deed? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake  ? 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this  ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  wiU  be  avengM  for  the  deed, 
O.  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly  : 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  ; 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 
I  Murd.  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody 
minister. 
When  gallant-springing  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 
Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my 
rage.  [thy  faults, 

1  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well,      [me ; 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Wlio  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother 

Gloster  hates  you. 
Clar.  O.  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me 
Go  you  to  him  from  me.  [dear. 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  tliat  our  princely  father 
York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 


He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

z  Murd.  Ay,  mill-stones ;  as  he  lessoo'd  as 
to  weep. 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  be  is  kind. 

1  Murd.  Right ;  as  snow  in  harvest.— Come, 

you  deceive  yourself: 
'Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 
Clar,  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  bewept  my  for- 
tune. 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery.         [sobs, 
z  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers 
you  [heaven. 

From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you 

must  die,  my  lord.  [souls, 

Chr.  Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God. 
And  are  you  yet  to  yoiur  own  souls  so  blind. 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murdering  roe? 
O,  sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for.  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

z  Murd.  Relent  I  'tis  cowardly,  and  woman- 
ish, [devilish.— 

Clar.    Not  to  relent,   is  beastly,   savage. 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince  s  son, 
Being  pent  from  Uberty,  as  I  am  now. 
If  two  such  murd'rers  as  yoiuselvescame  to  you. 
Would  not  entreat  for  life?— 
My  friend,  1  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  ; 
O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer ; 
Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

2  Murd.  Lxx>k  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  [Stabs  kim.\  Take  that,  and  that: 

if  all  this  will  not  do, 
I'll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

\Exit  with  the  body. 

2  Murd.   A  bloody  deed,  and  desperattly 

despatch'd ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done  ! 
Re-tnter first  Murderer. 

1  Murd.  How  now !  what  mean'st  thou, 

that  thou  help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you 
have  been. 

2  Murd.  I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sav'd 

his  brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee.  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit, 
I  Murd,  So  do  not  I  :  go,  coward  as  thou 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole.  [art. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burisd  : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  srav. 

\ExU. 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Edward,   (led  in  sick,)  Queen 

Elitabeth,  Dorset,  Rivers,  Hastings.  Buck- 
ingham, Grey,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so ;— now  have  I  done  a 
good  day's  work  :— 
Yon  peers,  continue  this  united  league ; 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 
And  more  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hands ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  puig'd  from 
grudging  hate ; 
Aod  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like ! 

AT.  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before 
your  king ; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings, 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love! 

Riu.  And   I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my 
heart  1  [from  this, — 

AT.  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt 
Nor    you,    son  iDorset,— Buckingham,    not 

you ; — 
Voa  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastmgs,  let  him  kiss  your 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly.     [hand ; 

Q,  Eltz.  There.  Hastings ;  I  will  never  more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine ! 

K.  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him  ;— Hastings, 
love  lord  marquess. 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love.  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.     [Embraces  Dorset. 

/r.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal 
thou  this  league 
With  thy  embiacements  to  my  wife's  allies. 
And  make  me  happy  in  vour  unity. 

Buck.  [To  the  Queen. J  Whenever  Bucking- 
ham doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace,  but  with  all  duteous  love. 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
Wttli  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love  ! 
When  1  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  smd  full  of  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me !— This  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours. 

[Embracing  Rivers,  &^c. 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buck- 
ingham, 
b  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 
noble  duke. 


Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Good-morrow  to  my  sov'reign  king  and 
queen ; 
And  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 

K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent 
the  day. 
Gloster,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity  ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensM  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sov  reign 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here,    pord. 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise. 
Hold  me  a  foe  ; 
If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  ra^e. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 
*Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  ennuty  ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service  \ 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us ; 
Of  you,  and  you,  lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  aU  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me  ; 
Of  you,  lord  Woodville,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you; 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen  ;  indeed,  of  all 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.  [after : 

Q.  Eltz.  A  holidav  shall  this  be  kept  here- 
I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  com- 
pounded. 
My  sov'reign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  ifor 

To  be  so  flouted  in  this  ro)ral  presence  ?  [this. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  doid  ? 

[They  all  start. 

You  do  him  injuiy  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead  !  who 
knows  he  is?  [this! 

Q.  Elix.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the 
rest  ?  [presence 

Dor.  Ay.  mv  good  lord  ;  and  no  man  in  the 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?--the  order  was 
revers'd.  [died, 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order 
And  that  a  wingM  Mercuiy  did  bear  ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  se«  him  buried. 
God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal. 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood. 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sov'reign,  for  my  service 
done !  [sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee,  peace  :  my  soul  is  full  of 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness 
hear  me.  t 
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K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou 
request'st. 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sov'ieign,  of  my  servant's 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman,  [life ; 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw,  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my 
brother's  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought; 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  su'd  to  me  for  him  !  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood?  who  spoke  of  love? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewkesbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescu'd  me. 
And  said,  ' '  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king  ?" 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck' d,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vassals. 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  dcfac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon, 

pardon; 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you  : — 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, — 
Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.    The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life ; 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  his  life. 
O  God,  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  ^ou,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet. 
Poor  Clarence  I 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings, 
Rivers,  Etorset,  and  Grey. 

Glo,  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness !  Mark'd 
you  not. 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence* 
O  !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king  :  [death  ? 
God  will  revenge  it.  Come,  lords ;  will  you  go. 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.    [Exeunt. 
Scene  II.— TAe  same. 
Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  a  Son  and 
Daughter  ^Clarence. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father 
dead? 

Dueh.  No,  boy.  [your  breast, 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft,  and  beat 
And  cry, — "  0  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son  /" 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake 
your  head, 
And  call  us — orphans,  wretches,  castaways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ?  [both, 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me 


I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 

As  loth  to  lose  him,  pot  your  father's  death ; 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that's  lost 

Son.  Then,  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he 
is  dead. 
The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this : 
God  will  revenge  it :  whom  I  will  iropdrtune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Daugh.  And  so  will  I.  [love  you  well: 

Duck.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents,  (death. 

You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can ;  for  my  good  unde 
Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  relv  on  him,  as  on  my  Osither, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Duch.  Ah,   that  deceit  should  stfiil  snch 
gentle  shape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 
He  is  my  son  ;  ay.  and  therein  my  sbsuse ; 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you  my  uncle  did  di»emble, 

Duch.  Ay,  boy.  [grandam? 

Son,  I  cannot  think  it. — Hark :  what  noise 
is  this? 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly;  Rivers 
and  Dorset /ollawing  her. 

Q,  Eliz,  Ah,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail 
and  weep. 
To  chide  mv  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I'll  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy,     rpatience? 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  otrude  im- 

Q.  Elis.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence. 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead. 
Why  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap? 
If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief. 
That  our  swift-wingM  souls  may  catch  the 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him  [king's ; 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Duch,  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  hu^Mmd  I  [sontm. 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death. 
And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  sonblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glasi. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  diildren  left : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  bustwnd  fixxn  mine 
arms,  [hands, — 

And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  fieebte 
Clarence  and  Edward.    O,  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  ol  my  nooan,) 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  Cfies? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt,  you  wept  not  for  our  fitther'i 
death ; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindxed  teas? 
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Daugk,  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  un- 
moan'd; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept  I 

Q.  Elix,  Give  roe  no  help  in  lamentation  ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints : 
All  brings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 
That  I,  t>etng  covem'd  by  the  wat'ry  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the 

worid! 
Ah.  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord,  Edward ! 

Ckil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord 
Clarence !  [and  Clarence  ! 

Duck,  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward 

Q.  Elix.  What  stay  had  I  but  Edward  ?  and 
he's  gone.  [and  he's  gone. 

Ckil.    What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence? 

Duck.    What  stays  had  I  but  they?   and 
they  are  gone.  [loss. 

Q.  Elix.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a 

Ckil.  Were  never  orphans  hod  so  dear  a  loss. 

Duck,  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss, 
Alas.  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  1 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she  : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
1  for  an  ^ward  weep,  so  do  not  they  : — 
Alas,  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  distress'd, 
Hour  all  ^our  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother :  God  is  much 
displeas'd 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing  : 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call' d  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven. 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful 

mother,  ffor  him ; 

Of  the  young  prince  your  son  :  send  straight 

Let  him  be  crown'd :  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 

Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's 

grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 
EnterOVxXes,  Buckingham.  Stanley,  Hastings, 
RatcUff,  and  otkers. 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have 
cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy ;     • 
I  did  not  see  your  grace  : — humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  yo\xr  blesshig.  [m  thy  breast, 

Duck.  God  bless  thee ;  and  put  meekness 
Love,  charity,  obediencef  and  true  duty  1 

Gh,  Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old 
man  I  [blessing ; 

{Aside.]  That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's 
1  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  You  clou^  princes,  and  heart-sorrow- 
ing peers. 
That  bear  this  heavy  mutual  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 


Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-4woln  hearts. 
But  lately  splinter'd,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish 'd,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  LudlOw  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv.  Why,  with  some  little  train,  my  lord 
of  Buckingham? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude. 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break 

out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  un- 

govem'd : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented.      [us ; 

G^f.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of 
And  the  comp&ct  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Riv.  And  so  in  me ;  and  so.  I  think,  in  all ; 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach,    [urg'd  : 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might  be 
Therefore  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

//asl.  And  so  say  I. 

Gh.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to 

Ludlow. 
Madam,  and  you  my  mother,  will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ? 
[Exeunl  all  except  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 

Buck,   My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the 
prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home ; 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasion, 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the 
prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counseTs  consistory. 
My  oracle,  my  prophet !— My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  be- 
hind. \^Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  two  Citizens,  meeting, 
at.    Good    morrow,  neighbour:   whither 
away  so  fast  ?  [self : 

a  at.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  my- 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 
1  at.  Yes ;  that  the  king  is  dead, 

a  at.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady ;    seldom  comes 
the  better : 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  ^ddy  worid. 
Enter  a  tkird  Citizen. 
3  at.  Neighbours  God  speed  ! 
1  at.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir, 

3  at.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king 
Edward's  death  ?  [while ! 

a  at.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help,  the 
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3  at.  Then,  roasters,  look  to  see  a  troublous 

world.  [son  shall  reign. 

I  CiU  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his 

3  at.  Woe  to  that  land  that's  govem'd  by 

a  child ! 
a  at.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
That,  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him. 
And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 
No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern 
well.  [sixth 

I  at.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the 
Was  crown'd  at  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 
3  at.  Stood  the  state  so?  no,  no,  good 
friends.  God  wot ; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politic  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 
I  at.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father 

and  mother. 
3  at.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his 
father. 
Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation  now.  who  shall  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O  I  full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster ! 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and 

proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd.  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 
X  at.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst ;  all 
will  be  well.  [on  their  cloaks ; 

3.  at.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put 
nen  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand  ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for 

night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearths 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
*Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect,  [feiu" : 
a  at.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  mil  of 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread,  [so 

3  at.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.    Whither  away? 
a  at.    Marry,   we  were  sent   for  to  the 

justices. 
3  at.  And  so  was  I :  I'll  bear  you  company. 

\Exeunt^ 

Scene  IV.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke 
of  York,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess 
of  York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Stony- 
Stratford  ; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night : 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 
Duch.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the 
prince: 
I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Q.  Eli*.  But  I  hear,  no  ;  they  say  my  son 
ofYoik  , 


Whei 


Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth,  [so. 

York.  Ay.  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it 

Duch.  Why,  my  young  cousin  ?  it  is  good 

to  grow.  [supper, 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 

More  than  my  brother :  **Ay"  quoth  my  uncle 

Gloster,  [a face:" 

Small  herbs  have  grace^  great  weeds  ao  grow 

And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 

Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds 

make  haste. 

Duch.  'Good  faith,  *good  faith,  the  saying 

did  not  hold 

In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee  : 

He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was 

So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely,    [young. 

That,  if  his  rule  were  true,   he  should  be 

gracious.  [cious  madam. 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt  he  is.  my  gra- 

DucJi.  I  hope  he  is;   but  yet  let  mothers 

doubt.  [reroember'd. 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been 

I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout. 

To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd 

mine.  [let  me  hear  it 

Duch.  How,  my  young  York  ?    I  pr'ythec, 

York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast. 

That  he  couM  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 

'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 

Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.   I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  toki 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse.  [thee  thb? 

Duch.  His  nurse !  why,  she  was  dead  ere 

thou  wast  bom.  [told  roe. 

York.  If  'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who 

Q.  Eliz.  A  parlous  boy : — go  to,  you  are 

too  shrewd. 
Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the 
Q.  Eli*.  Pitchers  have  ears,  [child. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger. 
What  news?  [report 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
Q.  Eliz,  How  doth  the  prince  ? 
Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news  ?         [to  Pomftet, 
Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  are  sent 
With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaugfaan,  prisoners. 
Duch,  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 
Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
Arch.  For  what  offence ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  dhclos'd ; 
Whv  or  for  what  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Eli*.  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  roy  boose ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  sdz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  : 
Welcome,  destrqcdon,  blood,  aad  massKie ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  alL  [dajSi 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  1 
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My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors. 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self:     O.  pre- 
posterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damnM  spleen ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more  I 

Q,  Elix.  Come,  come,  my  boy ;  we  will  to 
Madam,  farewell.  [sanctuary. 

Dueh.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Elix.  You  have  no  cause.  [go : 

Arch.  [To  the  Queen.]  My  gracious  lady. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep  :  and  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours ! 
Conoe.  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary. 

{Exeunt, 


ACT  HI. 


Scene  I. — London.    A  Street. 

Tfu  trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Gloster,  Buckingham,  Catesby,  Car- 
dinal Bourchier,  and  others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London, 

to  your  chamber. 
Gic.    Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts' 
sovereign; 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 
Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the 
way 

Have  noade  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy  : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 
Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of 
your  years 
Hath  not  yet  divd  into  the  world's  deceit 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show  ;  which,  God  he 

knows, 
Seldom  or  never  Jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous : 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false 
friends ! 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends! 
but  they  were  none.  [to  greet  you. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  train. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and 

happy  days! 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord  ;— and 
thank  you  all. —  {Exeunt  Mayor,  &c. 
I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
FSe,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  tliey  will  come  or  no  I 


Enter  Hastings. 

Buch.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the 
sweating  lord.  [mother  come  ? 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord  ;  what,  will  our 

//ast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows, 

not  I,  [York. 

The    queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother 

Have  taken  sanctuary  :  the  tender  prince 

Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your 

grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buch.  Fie.   what  an   indirect  and  peevish 
course  [grace 

Is   this  of  hers! — Lord  cardinal,  willyour 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny,  lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.  My  lord  of  Buckmgham,  if  my  weak 
oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
.^non  expect  him  here  ;  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entrenties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holv  privile^ 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buch.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional :  [lord, 

Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuaiy  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the 

Slace,  [place : 

ose  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it  nor  de- 

serv'd  it ; 
rVnd  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,   taking  him  from   thence  that  is  not 

there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men  ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 
Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind 
for  once. 
Come  on,  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 
/fast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,   make  all  the  speedy 
haste  3rou  may. 

{Exeunt  Cardinal  and  Hastings. 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 
Gto.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal 
•self. 
If  I  may  counsel  von,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower  : 
Then  where  vou  please,  and  shall  be  thought 

mostnt 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation,  [place : — 
Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 
Buch.  He  did.  my  giadous  lord,  httgin  that 
place ; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 
Prince,  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
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Sucoessivehr  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince,  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  regis- 
ter'd, 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 
As  'twere  retail'd  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-endiug  day. 

Glo,  \Astde.'\  So  wise  so  young,  they  say, 
do  ne'er  livelong. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ?  [long. 

Glo,  I  say,  without  characters  fame  lives 

I  Aside.]  Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 
Primce.  That  Julius  Ceesar  was  a  Oamous 
man  ; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enricb  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live  : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  lame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 
Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soklier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 
Glo.  \ Aside.]  Short  summers  lightly  have  a 

forward  spring. 
Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal 
Buck.  Now.  in  good  time,  here  comes  the 

duke  of  York. 
Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  our 
loving  brother  ?  [you  now. 

York,  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call 
Prince.  Ay,  brother,  to  our  grief,  as  it  is 
yours  : 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 
Gh.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of 
York?  [lord, 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.    O,  my 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 
York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
York.  Then  he  is  more  beholden  to  you 

than  I. 
Glo.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 
York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 
Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my 
Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ?  [heart. 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will 
give; 
And.  being  but  a  toy.  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 
Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my 
cousin.  [to  it. 

York.  A  greater  gift  I  O,  that's  the  sword 
Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 
York.  O.  then,  I  see.  you'll  part  but  with 
light  gifts ; 
In  weightier  things  you'll  sav  a  beggar,  nay. 
Glo.  It  is   too  weighty  for  your  grace  to 

wear. 
York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 


Glo,  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon. 

litdelord? 
York,  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you,  is 

you  call  me. 
Glo.  How?  York,  Uttle. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross 
in  talk :  [him. 

Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with 
York.  You  mean,  to  bear  roe,  not  to  bear 
with  me: 
Unde,  mv  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little.,  like  an  ape. 
He  thinks  that  you  shouki  bear  me  on  your 
shoulders. 
Buck,  [Aside.]  With  what  a  sharp-pcovidei 
wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  unde. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  hnnself : 
So  cunning,  and  so  young,  is  wonderfuL 

Glo.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  pass  akn^? 
M3^f  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  yoiu"  mother,  to  entreat  of  hex 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 
York.  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower, 
my  lord  ?  [it  so. 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have 
York.  I  shall  not  i^eep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Why,  what  would  you  fear  ? 
York.  Marry,  my   uncle   Ckirenoe'    angry 
ghost :  [there. 

My    grandam    tokl  me    he  was    murder'd 
Prince.  I  fear  no  undes  dead. 
Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope.  [fear. 

Prince,  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not 
But  come,  my  lord  ;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 
[Sennet,    Exeunt  Prince,  York,  Hastings. 
Cardinal,  and  Attendants. 
Buck,  Think  you,  my  kxd,  this  little  prat- 
ing York 
Was  not  inoensM  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobxiously? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  O,  'tis  a  parioos 
Bold,  auick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable :  [boy; 
He's  all  the  mother^s,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. 
Come  hither,  Catesbv ;  thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  eflect  what  we  intend. 
As  closdy  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way; 
What  think'st  thou?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  tord  Hastings  of  our  mind. 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 
Cate.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  bres  the 
prince,  [him. 

That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against 
Buck.  What  think'st  thou,  then,  of  Stanley? 

will  not  he  ? 
Cate.  He  will  do  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 
Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  go, 
gentle  Catesby,  [Hastings, 

And,  as    it  were  far  off.  sound  thou    loni 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpoae  ; 
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And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encooragehim,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy.  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils. 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd. 
Glo.  Commend  me  to  lonl  William :  tell 
him,  Catesby, 
His  andent  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle ; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go,  efSect  this  business 
soundly.  [I  can. 

Catt,  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed 
Glo,  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby.  ere 
CiiU.  You  shall,  my  lord.  [we  sleep? 

Glo,  At  Crosby-place,  there  you  shall  find 
us  both.  [Exit  Catesby. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if 
we  perceive    • 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
Glo.  Chop  off  his  head  ;— something  we  will 
do: — 
And.  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  move- 
ables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  was  possess'd. 
Bmek.  rn  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's 
hand.  [kindness. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 
•  \Ex€u%i. 

Scene  W.^Befon  Lord  Hastings'  House. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  \K9ockine\  My  lord  i  my  lord  ! — 

Hast.  VWitkin^  Who  knocks? 

Mess.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  {WUhin.^  Whatis't  o'clock? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  my  lord  Stanley  sleep  these 
tedious  nights? 

Mas.  So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  sa^. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

Hast.  What  then  ?  [night 

Mess.  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  nuM  off  his  helm  : 
Besides,  he  says  there  are  two  councils  held  ; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th' 
other.  [pleasure, — 

Jbetefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's 
If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  towards  the 

north. 
To  Sinn  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go.  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils  : 


His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one. 

And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby ; 

Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us. 

Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 

Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance: 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he's  so  simple 

To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers : 

To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  piu^ues, 

Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us, 

And  make  pursuit,   where  he  did  mean  no 

chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,   the  boar  will  use  us 
kindly. 
Mess.  I'll  go,  my  k>rd,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.  [Exit. 

Enter  Catesby. 
Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord! 
Hast.  Good    morrow,    Catesby ;    you   are 
early  stirring.    *  [state  ? 

What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord  ; 
And  I  believe  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wei^  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
Hast.  How  I  wear  the  garland  i  dost  thou 

mean  the  crown  ? 
Cate.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Hast,  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 
my  shoulders. 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 
Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof :  [news, — 
And   thereupon    he   sends   you    this    good 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 
Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for   that 
news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries  : 
But,  that  ru  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side,^ 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 
Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gra- 
cious mind !  [month  hence. 
Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  atwelve- 
That  thev  which  brought  me  in  my  master's 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy.  »  [hate. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
"11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on't. 
Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious 
lord. 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 
Hast.  O    monstrous,   monstrous !  and    so 
falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as 

safe 

As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 

To  princelv  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  lx>th  make  high  account 

of  you, —  [bridge. 

[Aside.]  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the 
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HasL  I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  well  de- 
serv'd  it. 

£»/^r  Stanley.  [man? 

Come  on,  come  on ;  where  is  your  boar-spear, 
Fear  you  the  boor,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 
Stan,  My  lord,  good  morrow  ; — good  mor- 
row, Catesby : — 
You  may  jest  on,  but  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils.  I. 
Hast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as 
you  do  yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as  'tis  now : 
Think  you.  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 
Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfiret,  when  they  rode 
from  London,  [sure, 

Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt ; 
Pray  God.  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  t 
Wf^at,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is 
spent. 

Hast,  Come,  come,  have  Airith  you. — Wot 
•  you  what,  my  lord  ? 
ToKiay  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,  might  better 
wear  their  heads. 
Than  some  that  have  accus'd  them  wear  their 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away.  [hats. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 
Hast.  Go  on  before;  I'll  talk  with  this  good 
fellow.        [Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesby. 
How  now,  sirrah^  how  goes  the  world  with 
thee  ?  [to  ask. 

Purs.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please 
Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me 
now,  [we  meet : 

Than  when  thou  met'st  roe  last,  where  now 
Then,  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was.  [content  I 
Purs.  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good 
Hast,  Gramercy,  fellow.    There,  drink  that 

for  me.   [  Throwing  him  his  purse. 
Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit, 

Enter  a  Priest. 
Pr,  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see 

your  honour. 
Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all 
my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 
Enter  Buckmgham. 
Buch.  What,   talking  with  a  priest,  lord 
chamberlain  ?  [priest ; 

Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Hast.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy 
man, 
T'he  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 


What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower?         [them. 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay 
I  shall  retcun  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner 
tliere. 

Buch.  [Aside.]  And  supper  too,  although 
Come,  will  you  go  ?  [thou  know'st  it  not 

Hast.  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Pomfret.    Before  the  CastU. 
Enter   Ratcli£^   xoith  a   Guard,   conducting 

Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan,  to  execution. 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff.  let  me  tell  thee 
this, — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty,   [of  ytm  ! 

Grey.  God  bless  the  prince  from  all  the  pack 
A  knot  you  are  of  damnM  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh,  You  live  that  shall  cry  woe  for  tha 
hereafter. 

Rat.  Despatch  ;  the  limit  of  your  lives  Is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret  t  O  thou  bloody 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  i      [prison. 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death  ; 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  apoa 
our  heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  vou,  and  !« 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  soo. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,  then  curs'd 
she  Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Hasdngs :  O,  remember.  God« 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us  I 
And  for  my  sister  and^er  princely  sons. 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spih! 

Rat.  Make  haste  ;  the  hour  of  death  is  ex- 
piate, [here  embrace : 

Riv.  Come,  Grey, — come.  Vaughan. — lei  us 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  neaven. 

[EsccunL 

Scene  IV. — London.  A  Roominthelomv. 
Buckin^iam,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of 

Elv.  Ratcliff.  Lovd,  and  others,  sitting  at  a 

tahle  :  Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation  :  [are  met 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Buch.  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  time? 

Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow,  then,  1  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buch.  Who  knows  the  lord  protectors  mind 
herein? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  shouki  soonest 
know  lus  mind.  [hearts. 

Buch.  We  know  each  other's  faces ;  for  our 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours  ; 
Nor  1  of  his,  my  lord,  than  jrou  of  mfajc  : — 
Lord  Hastings,  yoo  and  he  are  near  ia  loro. 
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Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves 
me  well. 
But.  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein  :  [time ; 
But  you.  my  honourable  lords,  may  name  the 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he'U  take  in  gentle  part. 
Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
himself. 

Enter  Gloster. 
Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good 
morrow. 
I  hnve  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust. 
My  absence  dom  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  mv  presence  might  have  been  con 
eluded.  [lord, 

Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
William  lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your 

part, 
I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 
Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings  no  man  might 
be  bolder ; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well< 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there: 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 
Ely.  Many,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my 
heart.  \ExU. 

Glo,  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  witnyou. 
[  Takes  him  aside. 
Catesbyhath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  h<^,  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Sliall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 
Buck.   Withdraw  yourself  a  while,  I'll  go 
with  vou. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
Stan,  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgrment,  is  too  sudden  ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  da^  prolong'd. 
Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Ely,  Where  is  ray  lord,  the  duke  of  Gloster? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 
Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning ; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such 

spirit. 
I  think  there's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  hate  or  love  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his 
heart.  [face, 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceived  you  m  his 
By  any  livelihood  he  show'd  to-day  ? 

Hast,  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 
Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  de- 
serve. 


That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damnM  witchcraft,  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 
Hast,  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace, 

my  lord,  isence 

Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  pre- 
To  doom  th'  offenders  :  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  nay  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 
Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their 

evil: 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up :  [witch 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous 
Consorted  with  that  harlot  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchccaft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble 

lord, —  [strumpet, 

Glo.    If!    thou  protector  of  this  damnM 

Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  "ifs?"— Thou  art  a 

traitor : —  fswear, 

Off  with  his  head  I — now,  by  Saint   raul,  I 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done  : — 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 
[Exeunt  Council  with  Gloster  and  Buck. 
Hast,  Woe,  woe,  for  England  I  not  a  whit 

for  me ; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  raze  his  helm; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,  and  disdain'd  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did 

stumble, 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 
O,  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me  : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher'd. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

0  Margaret,  Maigaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head  ! 

Rat.  Come,  come,  despatch;  the  duke  would 
be  at  dinner : 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  man. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God  I 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  doM-n 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  \xo  exclaim, 

Lov.  Come,  come,  despatch  ;    tis  bootless 

Hast,  O  bloody  Richard  ! — miserable  Eng- 

1  prophesy  the  f^rfullest  time  to  thee,  [land  ! 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block;  bear  him  my  head: 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

lExeunt. 

Scene  V.— London.    The  Tower  Walls. 
Enter  Gloster  and   Buckingham,    in   rusty 
armour,  marvellous  ill-favoured. 
Glo,  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and 
change  thy  colour, 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word. 
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And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.   Tut,   I   can   coimterfeit    the   deep 
tragedian  ; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion  :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforcM  smiles  ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone?  [ak>ng. 

Glo.  He  is  ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor 
Enier  ttu  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,— 

Glo,  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  I 

Buck.  Hark  I  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls,      [sent, — 

Buck.   Lord  mayor,   the  reason  we  have 

Glo.    Look  back,  defend  thee. — here  are 
enemies.  ,  [guard  us ! 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and 
Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  wUh  Hastings'  head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends,  Ratcliff 
and  LoveL 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
Ttie  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  &  dear  I  lov'd  the  man,  that  1  must 
weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature. 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian  ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  :  [virtue, 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, — 
I  mean,  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife, — 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert* st  shel- 
That  ever  liv'd.  [ter'd  traitor 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
(Were't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

A/flry.  Hadhedoneso?  [dels? 

Glo.  What,  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  inli- 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law. 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death. 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you  !  he  deserv'd  his 
death ;  [ceeded. 

And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  pro- 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end  ;  [die. 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Something  against  our  meaning,  hath  pre- 
vented: [heard 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons  ; 


That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him.  and  wail  his  death. 

May.    But,    my  good  lord,   your  grace's 
word  shall  serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  rU  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lord- 
ship here. 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  worM. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  Uite  of  our 
intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell 
\ExU  Lord  Mayor. 

Glo.  Go,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  tovrards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all 

post: 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward  s  children  : 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen. 
Only  for  saying— he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  tennM  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxuiy, 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ;  [wives, 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters. 
Even  where  his  raging  eye,  or  savage  heart. 
Without  control  listed  to  make  his  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  per- 
son : —  [<Aiki 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And,  by  true  computation  of  the  time. 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appear^  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father: 
Yet  touch  this  sparinglv,  as  'twere  Cbut  off; 
Because,  my  loiti.  you  know, my  mother  lives.. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord.  I'll  play  the  orator. 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead. 
Were  for  myself :  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Bay- 
nard's  castle ; 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With    reverend    fathers,     and    wcdl4eamM 
bishops. 

Buck.  I  go;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit. 

Glo.  Go.  Lovel.  with  all  speed  to  Dr  Shaw,— 
[  To  Cate.  1  Go  thou  to  friar  Pinker ;— bid  them 

botn 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle. 
[Exeunt  Lovel  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order. 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  person 
Have  any  time  recoune  unto  the  pnnces. 

[Exit 
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Scene  V!.— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  a  Scrivener. 
Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good 
lord  Hastings  : 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's : 
And  mark  now  well  the  sequel  hangs  together: 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me ; 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while  1    Who  is  so 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ?  [gross. 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

[Exit. 

Scene  VH.— London.     The  Court  of  Bay- 
nard's  Castle. 
Enter  Glq^ter  and  Buckingham,  meeting. 
Glo.  How  now,  how  now!    what  say  the 

citizens  ? 
Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Gh.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 

children  ?  f  Lucy, 

Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  lady 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France  ; 
The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 
And  his  inforcement  of  the  city  wives  ; 
His  tjrranny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy, — 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke  : 
Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  ; 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 
Untouch  d  or  slightly  handled,  in  discourse  : 
And  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 
Cry — ••  God  save  Richard^  England s  royal 
Glo.  And  did  they  so  ?  [kingT 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not 

a  word  : 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  d^uily  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful 

silence: 
His  answer  was, — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoken  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again, — 
*'  Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke 

in/err'd;" 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  firom  himself. 
When  he  bad  done,  some  followers  of  mine 

own. 
At  lamer  end  of  the  haH«  hurl'd  up  their  caps. 


And  some  tep  voices  cried,  **God  save  king 

Richard/" 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 
*•  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"  quoth 
'*  This  general  applause,  and  cheerful  shout,  [I ; 
Argues    vour  wisdom,    and  your    love    to 

Rt  chard  :  " 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 
Glo.    What  longueless  blocks  were  they  I 
would  they  not  speak  ? 
WiVL  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren, 
come? 
Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.      Intend 
some  fear ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my 

lord; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant ; 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and 
take  it. 
Glo.  I  go  ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 
As  I  can  say  nav  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;    the  lord 
mayor  knocks.  [Exit  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Citizens. 
Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. 

Enter,  from  the  Castle,  Catesby. 
Now,  Catesby,  what  says  your  lord  to  my 
request? 
Cafe,  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble 
To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day  :       I  lord, 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fatners, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mov'd. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise,      [duke ; 
Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious 
Tell  him,  myselif,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his 
grace. 
Cate.  I'll  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

'  [Exit. 
Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,  [Edward  I 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans. 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  ; 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body, 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England,   would  this  virtuous 

prince 
Take  on  his  grace  the  sov'reig^ty  thereof : 
But.  sure,  I  ^r,  we  shall  not  wm  him  to  it. 
May.  Marry,  God  defend  his  grace  should 
say  us  nay !  [again. — 

Buck.  I  fear  he  will.     Here  Catesby  comes 
Re-enter  Catesby. 
Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace? 

gle 
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Cote.    He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have 
assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him  : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 
And  so  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace. 

{Exit  Catesby. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Ai-e  at  their  beads,  'tis  much  to  draw  them 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation.  [thence. 
Enter  Gloster,  in  a  gallery  above,  between  two 
Bishops.    Catesby  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween 
two  clergymen ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity :     [prince, 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  ; 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince. 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology : 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
Who.  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Deferr'd  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leavin|^  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure? 
•    Buck.    Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth 

God  above. 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  ofTence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord :  would  it  might 
please  your  grace, 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault,  [land  ? 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you 
resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors, 
Your  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  gloiy  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock  : 
Whiles,  in  the  mildnessof  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 
And  almost  shoiSder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forget  fulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Wliich  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  ; 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  erapery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  tlieir  vehement  instigation. 


In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  Frace. 
Glo,  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  siknce, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree,  or  jrour  conditkni : 
If,  not  to  answer,  you  mig^t  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  tear  the  golden  yoke  of  sov'reignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore,— to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first, 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last,— 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you  : 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  t>ut  my  desert, 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  great- 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea,    {ness. 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothefd. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit,  [need ;) 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  bis  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from 

him  1  [)^ur  grace ; 

Buck.   My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in 
But  the  respects  thereof  arc  nice  and  trivial 
All  circumstances  well  considerM. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife ; 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy,— 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow ; 
And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner. 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
.\  beauty-waning  and  distressM  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy  : 
By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got      [prince. 
This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  aill  the 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  adive, 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity  ; 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal. 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-deri\'4d  course. 
May.    Do,  good  my  lord  ;   your  citiKOJ 

entreat  you. 
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Buck.  Refuse  not,  rai^jhty  lord,  this  proffer  d 

love. 
Cote.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  law- 
ful suit! 
Gh.  Alas,  -why  would  you  heap  those  cares 
on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 
I  do  beseech  you.  take  it  not  amiss  ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it. — as,  in  love  and  zeal. 
Loth  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son  ; 
As  -well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king  ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne. 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house  : 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you. 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 
[Exit  Buckingham,  the  Mayor,  and  Citizens. 
Cote.  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept 
their  suit : 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 
Glc.   Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of 
cares? 
Call  them  again.  {Exit  Catesby. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. 
Re-enter  Buckingham  and  Catesby;    tfu 
Mayor,  6*^. 
Cousin  of  Buckingham. — and  sage,  grave  men, 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortime  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe*r  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof ; 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see, 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  !  we  see  it,  and 

will  say  it. 
Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
Buck.   Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal 
title, —  [king. 

Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy 
All.  Amen. 
Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be 

crownd  ? 
Glo.    Even  when  you  please,  for  you  will 

have  it  so. 
Buck.  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  attend  your 
grace: 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 
Glo.  [  To  the  Bishops. j  Come,  let  us  to  our 
holy  work  again. 
Farewell,  my  cousin  ;— farewell,  gentle  friends. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  h—Be/bre  the  Tower. 
Enter  on  one  Hde,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
of  York,  and  Marquess  of  Dorset ;  on  the 
other,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Gloster,  leading 
Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet,  Clarence's 
young  Daughter. 

Duch.    Who    meets    us   here? — my  niece 
Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster? 
Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wand' ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince. 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  ! 

Q.  Eliz.    As  much  to  you,   good  sister! 

whither  away? 
Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower  :  and,  as 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves,  [I  guess. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.     * 
Q,  Elix.  Kind  sister,  thanks  :  we'll  enter  all 
together  :— 

Enter  Brakenbury. 
And,  in  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of 
York? 
Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam.     By  your 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  ;    [patience, 
The  King  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 
q.  Elix.  The  king  1  who  s  that  ? 
Brak.  1  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that 
kingly  title  !  [me  ? 

Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and 
I  am  their  mother :  who  shall  bar  me  from 
them  ?  [see  them. 

Duch.    I  am  their  father's  mother ;   I  will 
Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  tlicir 
mother:  [blame. 

Then  bring  me  to  their  sights  ;  I'll  bear  thy 
And  take  thy  ofhce  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no.  I  may  not  leave  it  so : 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Stanley.      [hour  nance, 

Stan.    Let  me  but   meet  you,  ladies,  one 

And  I'll  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 

And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. }  Come,  madam. 

you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

p.  Eliz.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder !      [beat. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 
Anne.   Despiteful  tidings  !    O,  unplcasing 
news  !  [your  grace  ? 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer  :  mother,  how  fares 
Q.  Eliz.  O    Dorset,  speak  not  to  me.  get 
thee  gone. 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels  ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
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If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  uith  Richmond  from  the  reach  of 
hell :  [house. 

Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter- 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's 
curse, —  [queen. 

Nor  mother,   wife,   nor    England's  'counted 
Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  b  this  your  counsel, 
madam.  [hours ; 

\To  Dor.]  Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  sou 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.  O  ill -dispersing  wind  of  misery  I 
O  my  accurst  womb,  the  bed  of  death  1 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch 'd  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  I 
Stan.  Come,  madam,  come ;  I  ip  all  haste 

was  sent. 
Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go. 
/  O,  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die,   ere  men  can  say — God  save  the 
queen !  [glory  ; 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 
Annf.    No  !   why  ? — When  he,  that  is  my 
husband  now, 
Came  to  me,  as  I  foUow'd  Henry's  corse  ; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from 

his  hands, 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping 

foUow'd ; 
O,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was   my  wish, — "  Be  thou"  quoth   I, 

*'  occurs  d^ 
For  making  mc,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow  / 
And,  when  ifwu  weddst,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy 
And  be  thy  wife  {if  any  be  so  mad)  [bed; 

More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee,       [death  !  " 
Than  ihou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mme  own  soul's 

curse, — 
Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd. 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick  ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 
Q.  Eliz.  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pity  thy  com- 
plaining, [for  yours. 
Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn 
Dor.    Farewell,    thou  woful   welcomer  of 
glory !  [of  it. 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave 
Duch.  \To  Dorset.]  Go  thou  to  Richmond, 
and  good  fortime  guide  thee ! 


\To  Anne.]  Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good 

angels  tend  thee  I 
[To  Q.  Eliz.]  Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good 

thoughts  possess  thee ! 
I  to  my  giuve,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  [me! 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of 

teen.  [the  Tower. 

Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet,  look  back  with  me  unto 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rude  ragged,  nurse,  old  sullen  play-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  fioewcU. 

[ExeuiU. 

Scene  U.—A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palate. 
Sennet.     Richard,  as  king,  upon  his  throne: 
Buckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page,  and  others. 
K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Bock- 
Buck.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign  !    [ingharo.— 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    "Thus  h^, 
by  thy  advice. 
And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 
Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  k*t  them 
last !  [the  touch. 

K.  Rich.  Ah.  Buckingham,  now  do  I  pby 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  : 
Young  Edward  lives ;  think  now  what  I  would 
Buck.  Say  on,  niy  loving  lord.  [speak. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  1  wouki 
be  king.  [liegc 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-reoown^ 
K.  Rich,  Ha !  am  I  king  ?  'Tis  so :  but 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince.  [Edward  lives. 
K.  Rich.  O  bitter  conseqiience. 

That  Eklward  still  should  live !     "  True,  noUe 

prince  ! " 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performd. 
What  say'st  thou  now?  speak  suddenly,  be 
brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Rich.  Tut,   tut !  thou  art  all  ice,  thy 
kindness  freezes ; 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  little  breath,  some 
pause,  dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  : 
I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently.         [Exit. 
Cate.  [Aside  to  another.^  The  king  is  angry : 

see,  he  gnaws  his  lip. 
R.  Rich.  [Descends  from  his  throne.]  I  wiH 
converse  with  iron-witted  fools. 
And  unrespective  boys  :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes : 
High-reaching    Buckingham    grows   circum- 
Boy !  [spect. 

Page.  My  lord?  [rupting  goW 

R",  Rich.  Know'st  thou  not  any,  whom  cot- 
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Will  tempC  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 

Pag*.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators,    [spirit : 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. 
K,  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Pag€.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tynrel. 

JC.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  call 
him  hither,  boy.  [Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckmgnara    [sels : 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  coun- 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — w^,  be  it  so. 

EttUr  Stanley. 
How  now,  lord  Stanley  !  what's  the  news  ? 

Siam.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 
rhe  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 
K,  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it 
abroad. 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick  ; 
1  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close  : 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman. 
Whom  I   will  marry  straight    to   Clarence' 

daogbter ; 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him.      [out 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st  I— I  say  again,  give. 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all  hdpes  whose  growth  may  damage 
me.  [Exit  Catesby. 

I  most  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  : 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !    But  I  am  in 
So  Car  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin  : 
Tear-£ftlling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page,  with  Tyrrel. 
Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ?  [subject. 

Tyr.  James  Tjrrrcl,  and  your  most  obedient 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  ? 
Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Dai' St  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend 

of  mine? 
Tyr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two 

enemies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it :  two  deep 
enemies,  [ers. 

Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  distiu-t)- 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon  : 
Tynel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 
Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to 
them. 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
R.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music    Hark, 
come  hither,  Tyrrel : 
Go,  by  this  token.— Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear  : 
[Whispers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so  : — say  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 
Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 
Bnck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 


K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.    Dorset  is  fled 

to  Richmond. 

Buch.  I  hear  the  news,  my  k)rd. 

K»  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son  : — 

weU,  look  to  it.  [promise. 

Buck.  My  k>rd,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by 

For  which  ^our  honour  and  your  £utb    is 

pawnd  ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promisM  I  shall  possess. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife :  if  she 
convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 
Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just 
request  ?  [sixth 

fC,  Rich.  I  do  retnember  m^ — Henry  the 
Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  icing. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king  ! — perhaps — 
Buck.  My  k>rd,—  [at  that  time 

K.  Rich,  How  chance,  the  propnet  coukinot 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill 
him  ?  [dom, — 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  eazi- 
K.  Rich.  Richmond  !— When  last  I  was  at  * 
Exeter, 
The  mavor  in  cotulesy  show'd  me  the  castle. 
And  cali'd  it — Rouge-mont :  at  which  name  I 

started, 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once,' 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 
Buck.  My  lord,— 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock  ? 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me.  [mind 

R.  Rich.  Well,  but  what  is't  o'ckxdc  ? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

R.  Rich.  WeU,  let  it  strike. 
Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

AT.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou 
keep'st  the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to^iay. 
Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  whether  you 
will,  or  no.  [the  vein. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in 
[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  train. 
Buck.  And  is  it  thus?  repays  he  my  deep 
service  [this? 

With  such  contempt!  made  I  him  king  for 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,  while  my  feftcful  head  is  on. 

[Exit, 

Scene  lll.^The  Same. 
Enter  Tyrrel. 
Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dqgfs. 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  Uce  to  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
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"O  thus"  quoth  Dighton,  "/ay  the  geniU 
babes" —  {another 

"  Thus,  thus"  quoth  Forrest,  ** girdling  one 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms  : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each 
A  book  of  pr avers  on  their  pillow  lay  ;  [other. 
Which  once,'  quoth  Forrest,  '' almost  aum^ d 

my  mind  ; 
But,  O,  the  devil" — there  the  villain  stopp'd  : 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — "  we  smotherkd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  shefram'd, " 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  re- 
morse; 
They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king  : 
And  here  he  comes. — 

Enter  King  Richard. 

AU  health,  my  sov'reign  lord  ! 
A".  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel.  am  I  happy  in  thy 
news  ?  [charge 

Tyr,  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in 
Beget  ^our  happmess,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  IS  done. 
R.  Rich.      But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 
Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

R.  Rich.  And  bimed,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr,  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 
R,  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after 
sapper, 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.    [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent 

up  close  ;  [riage ; 

His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match 'd  in  mar- 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good 

night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown. 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 
Enter  Catesby. 
Cate.  My  lord  ! 
R.  Rich.    Good  news  or  bad,    that  thou 

com'st  in  so  bluntly?  [Richmond 

Cute.  Bad  news,  my  lord  :  Morton  is  fled  to 
And   Buckingham,   baick'd    with    the    hardy 

Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
A".  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me 
more  near. 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 
Come, — I  have  leam'd  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggary 
Then  fiery  expedidon  be  my  wing, 
'ove's  Merciuy,  and  herald  for  a  king ! 


Go,  muster  men  :  my  coimsel  is  my  shidd 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

{ExeuMt. 

Scene  IV.— Before  th*  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret.  [tow. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begiiis  to  mel- 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  the  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragicaL 
Withdraw   thee,   wretched    Margaret:    who 

comes  here  ? 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Dtuihess  of 
Yoric. 
Q.  Eliz,  Ah,   my  poor  princes !   ah,  my 
tender  babes ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  ! 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right 
for  right 
Hath  dimm  d  your  infant  mom  to  agiM  nigfat. 
Duck.  So   many  miseries  have  cnu'd  my 
voice,  [mute- 

That  my  woe-wearied   tongue    is  sdll  and 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 
Q.  Mar.    [Apart.]  Plantagenet  doth  quit 
Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  ^ward  pays  a  dying  debt. 
Q.  Elis.  Wilt  thou,  O  God  !  fly  from  such 
gentle  lambs. 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was 
done  ?  [sweet  son. 

Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my 
Duch.  Dead  Ufe,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal 
living  ghost,  [life  usurp'd. 

Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth. 

[Sitting  dawM. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  bkxxi ! 
Q.  Elix.  Ah,  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon 
aflbrd  a  grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ;  [here. 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  dcmn  by  her. 
Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  revereni. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniority, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society. 

[Sitting  down  with  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  : 
I  had  a  hui^band,  till  a  Richard  kiU'd  him  : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd 

him; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 
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Duck,  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst 
kill  him  ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and 
Richard  kiU'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death  : 
That  dog.  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood ; 
That  foul  defaoer  of  God's  handy-work  ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
That  reigns  in  gallM  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. 
0,  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
l*r€y5  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan  I 
Duck.  O  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my 
woes! 
God  witness  with  me,  1  have  wept  for  thine. 
Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me ;   I  am  hungry  for 
revenge. 
And  now  I  doy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward; 
i    Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my 

Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play,     [Grey, 
Th*  adulterate  Hastings,   Rivers.  Vaughan, 
Untimely  smother  d  in  their  dusky  graves. 
'    Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  infelligenoer ; 

Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls. 
;    And  send  them  thither :  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence. 
I    Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 
j    That  I  may  live  to  say,  the  dog  is  dead  I 
'       Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  dklst  prophesy  the  time 
would  come, 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
'    That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd 
toad  1  [of  my  fortune ; " 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then,  "vain  flourish 
1  call'd  thee  then,  "pdor  shadow,  painted 

queen ; " 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ; 
One  heav  d  a-high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below ; 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
i    \  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 
!    To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 
I    A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
I    Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy 
I  brothers?  [joy? 

Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says— God  save 
'  the  queen  ? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 
:  Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd 
i  thee? 


D^line  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art : 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressM  widow  ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 
For  one  being  su*d  to,  one  that  humbly  sues  ;• 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care  ; 
For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scom'd  of  me; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one  ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time  ;    [wert. 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  ray  pUice,  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd 
•yoke;  [neck. 

From  which,   even  here,  I  slip  my  wearied 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 
Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mis- 
chance ;—  [France. 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 
Q.  £Ut,  O  thou,  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay 
awhile. 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 
Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and 
fast  the  dav ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  ; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is :  [were. 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse  : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 
Q.  Bliz.  My  words  are  dull ;  O,   quicken 

them  with  thine  I 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp, 
and  pierce  like  mine.  [Exit. 

Duck.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
Q,  Elit.    Windy  attorneys  to  their  client 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,  [woes. 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries  I       [impart 
Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  do 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 
Duck.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-tied :  go 
with  me, 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damnM  son,  that  thy  two   sweet  sons 
smother'd.  {Drum  heard, 

I  hear  his  drum  :— be  copious  in  exclaims. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  train,  marching. 
K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  e3cpedi- 
tion  ?  (thee. 

Duck.  O,  she  that  might  have  intercepted 
(By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursM  womb.) 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast 
done  I  [golden  crown, 

Q.  Elit.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were 
right,  [crown. 

The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  owd  that 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  bro- 
thers ?  [dren } 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  chil- 
Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy 
brother  Clarence  ? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son? 
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^J?/w. Where  is  the  gentle  Ri vers,  Vaughan. 

Duck,  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ?        [Grey  ? 

K*  Rich,  A  flourish,  trumpets !  strike  ala- 
rum, drums ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  :  strike,  I  say  1 

[Flourish.  Alarums. 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair. 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
llius  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ?  [yourself. 

K.  Rich.  Ay ;  I  thank  God,  my  fattier,  and 

Duch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your 
condition. 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Di^h.  O,  let  me  speak  I 

K.  Rich.  Do.  then ;  but  I'll  not  hear. 

Dueh.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother ;  for  I  am 
in  haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?    I  have  stay'd  for 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony,     [thee, 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort 
you?  Fit  welK 

Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  xnow'st 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  ;   [hell. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 
Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild,  and 

furious ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and 

venturous : 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and 

bloody.  [hatred 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful  kind   in 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K.    Rich.    'Faith,   none,    but    Humphrey 
Hour,  that  call'd  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. 
Strike  up  the  dnun  ! 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitteriy. 

Duch.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

K,  Rich.  So.  [ordinance, 

Duch.  Either  thou  wilt  die.  by  God's  just 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  tirni  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more 
Than  all   the   complete   armour  that  thou 

wear'st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  Uttle  souls  of  Edwaid's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  ; 
Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  at- 
tend. {Exit. 


Q.  Elit.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much 

less  spirit  to  curse 

Abides  in  me  ;  1  say  amen  to  her.        [<5«».*. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,   madam ;  I  must  speak  a 

word  with  you.  [blood. 

Q.  Eliz,  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  n^ 

For  thee  to  slaughter:   for   my   daughters, 

Ricliard,  [queens ; 

They  shall    be   praying  nuns,  not  weeping 

And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K,    Rich.    You   have   a    daughter   call'd 

Elizabeth, 

Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gradoos.  [her  live ! 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this  ?    O,  kt 

And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty; 

Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 

Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 

So  she  may  live  unscarr'dof  bleeding  slaughter. 

I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K,  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of 

rojral  blood.  [sa 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I'll  say  she  is  not 

K.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz,  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her 

brothers.  [c^posite. 

K,  Rich,  .Lo,  at  their  births  good  stars  were 

Q.  Elix.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were 

contrary. 
K.  Rich,  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  des- 
tiny, [destiny. 
Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 
K,  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  or 
cousins.  [coned 
Q.  Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed;  and  by  their  onck 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 
No  doubt  the  murd'rous  knife  was  dull  and 

blunt. 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone^ard  heart. 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my 

boys. 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich,  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enters 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars,  [prise. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  I 
Q.  Eliz,  What  good  k  cover'd  with  the 
face  of  heaven. 
To  be  discover' d,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 
K.  Rich.  Th'  advancement  of  your  children, 
gende  lady.  [their  heads? 

Q*  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose 
A.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of 
honour. 
The  hi^h  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  gtory, 
Q,  Elix,  Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it ; 
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Tell  noe  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine  ;  [and  all. 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul  [wrongs, 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  th«5e 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliw.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of 
thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.  Rich,  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I 
love  thy  daughter.  [with  her  souK 

Q'  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Elit.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter 

from  thy  soul :  [brothers  ; 

So.  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her 

And.  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  tliank  thee 

for  it.  [meaning  : 

AT.  Rich.  Be  not  too  hasty  to  confound  my 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q,  Eliz,  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean 
shall  be  her  king  ? 

K,  Rich,  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen : 

Q.  Eliz.  What,  thou?  [who  else  should  be? 

K.  Rich.  I,  even  I :  what  think  you  of  it, 
madam? 

Q,  Elit.  How  canst  thou  woo  her?  ' 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you. 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

At.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Elit.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew 
her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave 
Edward  and  York  ;  then  haply  will  she  weep  : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Mar- 
garet 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief ;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  (from  her  sweet  brother's  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  thw  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ; 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  ;  ay.  and.  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  convej^ce  with  her  good  aunt 
Anne.  [the  way 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam  ;  this  is  not 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Elit.  There  is  no  other  way  ; 

'  Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say.  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of 
her  ?  [choose  but  hate  thee, 

Q.  Elit,  Nav,  then  indeed,  she  cannot 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K,  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 
amended : 
Men  sb&ll  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  afcer-hours  give  leisure  to  repent 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  Biajce  amends  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 


If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  1  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter : 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love. 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ; 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ; 
Of  all  one  pain, — save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youUi ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss,  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity  : 
The  king  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother ;  fwife. 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
Wliat !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 
The  Uquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Often  times  double  gain  of  happiness. 
G»o  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go  ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  expe- 
rience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale  ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sov'reipty  ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chasiisM 
Tlie  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Csesar. 
Q.  Elit.  What  were  I  best  to  say?  her  far 
ther's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  lincles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 
K:  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this 
alliance.  fstill  lasting  war. 

Q.  Elit.  Which  she  shall   purchase  with 
K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  com- 
mand, entreats.  [King  forbids. 
Q.  Elit.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's 
A.  Rich.  Say,she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty 
queen.  [doth. 
Q.  Elit.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother 
A .  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 
Q.  Elit.  But  how  long  shall  that  title  ever 
Iswt?                                      [life's  end. 
K.  Rich.    Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair 
Q.  Elit.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet 
life  last? 
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K.  Rich,  As  long  as  heaven  and  nature 

lengthens  it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes 

of  it.  [ject  low. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sov'reign,  am  her  sub- 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such 

sov'reignty. 

K,  Rich.  ^  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being 

plainly  told.  [tale. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh 

a  style.  [too  quick. 

R,  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and 

Q,  Jtiliz.  O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep 

and  dead  ;  [graves. 

Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their 

K,  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ; 

that  is  past.  [strings  break. 

Q,  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I.  till  heart- 

JC.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter, 

and  my  crown, —  [third  usurp'd. 

Q.   Eliz.  Profan'd,   dishonour'd,   and  the 

IC.  Rich.  I  swear, — 

Q.  Eliz.     By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath  : 
Thy  George,  profan'd,  hath  lost  his  holy  hon- 
our ;  [virtue ; 
Thy  garter,  blemish'd,  F>awn'd  his  knightly 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  beUev'd, 
Swear,  then,  by  something  that  thou  hast  not 
JC.  Rich.  Now,  by  the  world.—   [wrong'd. 
Q.  Eliz.             'Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 
R.  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 
Q.  Eliz.       Thy  life  hath  that  dishonour'd. 
K.  Rich.  Then,  by  mvself,— 
Q.  Eliz.                   Thyself  is  self  roisus'd. 
K.  Rich.  Why.  then,  by  God,— 
Q.  Eliz.             God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  unity,  the  king  my  husband  made. 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brothers  slain : 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both   the  princes  had  been   breathing 

here, 
Which  now,  too  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 
K.  Rich.  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  Eliz.   That  thou  hast  wrongM  in  the 
time  o'erpast ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live,  whose  parents  thou  hast 

slaughter'd, 
Ungovem'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age ; 
The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast 

butcher'd, 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ;  for  that  thou  hast 
^tisus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  o'er-past. 
".  Rich,  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent, 


So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms  I  myself  myself  confound  I 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  roe  happy  hours  I 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck       [rest ! 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princ^y  daughter ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine ; 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself  and  thee, 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul. 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 
It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this  ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her  : 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been  ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve  : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 
Q.  Elit.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devfl 
thus  ?  [good. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 
A.  Rich.  Ay,  if  vour  self's  remembrance 

wrong  yourself. 
Q.  Eliz,  Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  diiklren. 
JC.  Rich.   But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I 
bury  them : 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  ^laU  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomfortuie. 
Q.  Eliz,  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy 
will?  [deed. 

R,  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the 
Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  m«  her  mind. 
K.  Rich,  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss ;  and 
so,  farewell.  [Kissiitg  her.    Exit, 

Queen  Elizabcth. 
Rdendng  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman  t 

^»//r  Ratcliff;  Catesby  JblUwing. 
How  now  !  what  news?  [coast 

Ral.  Most  mighty  sov'reign,  on  the  westero 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  firiends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back: 
'Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  adnmal ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 
R.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk : — 
Ratcliff.  thyself,— or  Catesby ;  where  is  be? 
Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 
R.  Rich,  Catesby,  fly  to  the  dnke. 

Calt,  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  ooovenient 

haste. 
R.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither:  poit  to 
Salisbury : 
When  thou  com'st  thither, — [To  Cateshy.l 
Dull,  unmindful  villain,  [duke? 

Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  tbe 
Cafe.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  high* 
ness'  pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  «haU  deliver  to  biio. 
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K.  Rick.  O.  true,  good  Catesby  :— bid  him 
levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

CaU,  I  go.  [Exit. 

Rat,  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at 
Salisbury?  fbefore  I  go? 

K,  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there, 
Rai.  Your  highness  told  me  I  should  post 
before. 

Enter  Stanley. 
JC.  Rich,  My  mind  is  chang'd. — Stanley, 

what  news  with  you  ? 
Stan,  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you 
with  the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 
IC.  Rich,  Heyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good 
nor  bad  I 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news? 

Stan,  Richmond  b  on  the  seas. 

K,  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the 

seas  on  him ! 

White-Uver'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there? 

Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sov' reign,  but  by 

IC.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ?  [guess. 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham, 

and  Morton,  [crown. 

He  makes  for  Eiigland,  here  to   claim  the 

AT.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword 

unsway'd  ? 

Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 

What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we  ? 

And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's 

heir? 

Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  li^e,  I  cannot 

guess.  [your  liege, 

IC.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be 

You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman 

comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 
Stan.  No,  mighty  liege ;  therefore,  mistrust 
me  not.  [him  back  ? 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  beat 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore. 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in 
the  north.  [in  the  north, 

IC.  Rich.  Coki  friends  to  me :  what  do  they 
When  they  should  serve  their  sov  reign  in  the 
west  ?  [mighty  king  : 

Stan,    They  have  not  been  command«i, 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
rU  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where   and  what    time  your  majesty  shall 
please.  [join  with  Richmond  : 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay.  thou  wouklst  t)e  gone  to 
But  111  not  trust  thee. 

Stan,  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hoki  my  friendship 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false,  [doubtful : 


K.  Rich.  Go,  then,  and  muster  men.    But 
leave  behind  [firm, 

Your  son.  George  Stanley  :  look  your  heart  be 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 
Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to 
you.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  De- 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised,  fvonshire. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  pre- 
Bishop  of  EJceter,  his  elder  brother,  [late, 

With  many  more  confederates  are  in  arms. 
Enter  a  second  Messenger, 
a  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Gufldfords 
are  in  arms ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors        [strong. 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows 
Enter  a  third  Messenger. 
3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buck- 
ingham— 
K,  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls !  nothmg  but  songs 
of  death  ?  [He  strikes  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  brine  better 
news.  [majesty 

3  Mess.    The  news    I    have  to  tell  your 
Is.  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd  ; 
And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  I  cry  thee  mercy  : 

There  is  ray  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-ad^sM  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made, 

my  lord. 

Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

4  Mess.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  k>rd  mar- 

quess Dorset. 
'Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yoricshire  are  in  arms  : 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  high- 
ness,— 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ;     [ham 
Who  answer'd  him,  th^  came  from  Buctidng- 
Upon  his  pany :  he,  nustrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for 
Bretagne.  fare  up  in  arms ; 

K.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 
Enter  Catesby. 
Cate,  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is 
taken,  [mond 

That  is  the  best  news :  that  the  earl  of  Rich- 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Miiford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 
IC.  Rich.   Away  towards  Salisbury  1  while 
we  reason  here, 
A  Toyal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost : 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury ; — the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  House. 
Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick^ 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond* this 
from  me : — 
That,  in  the  sty  of  this  roost  bloody  boor, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  firank'd  up  in  hold  : 
If  I  revolt,  oft*  goes  young  George's  head ; 
The  fear  of  that  holds  o^  my  present  aid. 
So,  get  thee  gone  :  commend  me  to  thy  lord  ; 
Withal,  say  that  the  queen  hath  heartily  con- 
sented 
He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 

Chris.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west, 
in  Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Chris.    Sir  Walter    Herbert,   a  renownW 
soldier  : 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley  ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  vahunt  crew, 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan,  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  ;  I  kiss  his 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind,  [hand  : 
Farewell.  lExeuni. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  L — ^Salisbury.    An  open  Place, 

Enter  the  Sheriff  and  Guard,  with  Bucking- 
ham, led  to  execution. 

Buck,  ^^11  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak 

with  him  ? 
Sher.    No,   my  good  lord;    therefore  be 

rtient.  fG*^  «ind  Rivers, 

Hastings,   and  Edward's  children, 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vau^an.  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice. 
It  that  yonr  moody  dwcontented  souls   [hour, 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  ! 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  It  is.  my  lord.       [body's  dooms-day. 

Buck,    Why,    then  AU-Souls*    day  is    my 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  king  Edward's  time. 
I  wish'd  might  fell  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies  ; 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  1  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted  ; 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs  : 
That  high  AU-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  tum'd  my  feignM  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  tlie  swords  o?  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters' 
bosoms :  [neck,— 

Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls   heavy  on   my 


••  When  he"  quoth  she,  **  shall  split  thy  keart 

with  sorrow, 
Remtmber  Margaret  was  a  prophetess."— 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  bk>ck  of  shame : 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  doe  of 

blame.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IL— ^  Plain  near  Tamworth. 
Enter  with  drum  and  colours,    Rkhmond. 

Oxford,  Su- James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert. 

and  others,  with/orcesy  marching. 

Richm,  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  lov- 
ing friends, 
Bniis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  ¥rretched,  bloody,  and  usuri»ng  boar. 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fidds,  and  fruitfol 
vines,  [his  trough 

SMrills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms, — this  foul  swiae 
Is  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  maith. 
In  God's  name,  cbeerly  on,  courageous  £rieo(K 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  [twords. 

Oxf.  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thoosaad 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not  but  tus  friends  wiU  tun 
to  us.  [friends  for  fetr. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends  bat  what  are 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. 

Richm.    All  for  our  vantage.      Then,  in 

God's  name,  march  :  [«kings ; 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swaUov  s 

Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures 

kings.  '  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.— Boiworth  Tield. 
Enter  King  Richard  and  forces;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others, 
K,  Rich.    Here  pitch  our  tent,  even  here 
in  Bosworth  field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  kx>k  you  so  sad  ? 
Sur.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 
K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,—       [k)ok$. 
Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  lit^c 

K,  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks; 
ha !  must  we  not  ?  [ing  kxd. 

Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  k>t- 
K,  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent  I   here  will  I  lie 
to-niffht; 

[SokUers  i^n  to  setup  ike  King's  tent. 
But  where  to-morrow  ?— Well,  all's  one  far 

that.— 

Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  tnitocs? 

Nor,  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  ntmost 

power.  [count : 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  ac- 

Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 

Which  they  upon  the  adverse  £Ktk>a  \ 
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Up  with  the  tent  I — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
"Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground  ; — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction :  , 

Let's  lade  no  discipline,  make  no  delay ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.    \Exeunt. 
Smier,  0m  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Richmond, 

Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford,  and  other 

Lords.     Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Rich- 
mond's tent. 

Richm,  The  weary  san  hath  made  a  golden 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car,   [set. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
Sir   William    Brandon,  you  shall   bear   my 

standard. — 
Give  roe  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,— you,  sff  William  Bran- 
don,— 
And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert, — stay  with  me. 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment 
Good  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning  [him, 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  nte  in  my  tent : 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me  ; 
Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  ? 

Blunt,  Unless  I  have  mista'en  nis  colours 
much. 
(Which,  well  I  am  assured,  I  have  not  done.) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak 

with  him. 
And  give  hiro  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord.  I'll  undertake 
And  so.  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night !  [it ; 

Richm.   Good  night,  good  captam  Bldnt. 
Come,  gentlemen. 
I^et  ns  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business : 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

{They  withdraw  into  the  tent. 
Enter,  to  his  tent.  King  Richard.  Norfolk, 
Ratcliff.  and  Catesby. 

JC,  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Cate.  It's  supper  time,  my  lord  ; 

It's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night.— 

Give  roe  some  ink  and  paper. 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cote.  It  is.  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in 
readiness.  [charge ; 

K.  Rich,  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor,  I  go,  my  lord.  [gentle  Norfolk. 

K.   Rich.    Sth:  with  the  lark  to-morrow, 

Nor.  I  %vaTTant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

K.  RUh.  Ratdiff! 

Rat.  Myterd? 

K.  Rich,       Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment;   bid  him  bring  his 
power 


Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  £a11 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.-Mjive  me  a  watch. — 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too 
Ratcliff.—  [heavy. 

Rat.  My  lord?  [Northumberland? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  him- 
self, [troop 
Much  about  cock^shut  time,  from  troop  to 
Went   through   the  army,  cheering  up  the 
soldiers.                           [bowl  of  wine  : 

JC.  Rich.  So.  I  am  satisfied.     Give  me  a 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. 
Set  it  down, — Is  ink  and  paper  ready  ? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

IC.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch ;  leave  me. 

Ratcliff.  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my 

And  help  to  arm  me.— Leave  me,  I  say.  [tent. 

[King  Richard  retires  into  his  tent. 

Exeunt  Ratcliff  and  Catesby. 

Richmond's  tent  opens,  and  discovers  him  and 

his  Officers,  &fc. 

Enter  ^i?k.n\ey. 

Stan,  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  ! 

Richm,  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law  I  [afford. 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  finom  thy 
mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good  : 
So  much  for  that. — ^l*he  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning, 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitreraent 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot,) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  execut«i  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell 

upon: 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu  : — ^be  valiant,  and  speed  well! 

Richm.    Good  lords,  condua  him  to  his 
regiment : 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap. 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory: 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentle- 
men.  [Exeunt  Lords.  6v.  with  Stank^. 
O  Thou,  wh<»e  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gradous  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  crush  dovm  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries  1 
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Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory  ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still ! 

\SUeps. 
The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Henry  the 
Sixth,  rises  between  the  two  tents. 
Ghost.  [To  King  R.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy 
soul  to-morrow !  [youth 

Think  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  pnme  of 
At  Tewkesbury  :  despair,  therefore,  and  die  ! 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond ;    for  the  wrongfed 
souls 
Of  butcherd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf : 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 
The  Ghost  ^King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises. 
Ghost.  [To  King  R.l  When  I  was  mortal, 
my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punchM  full  of  deadly  holes : 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me  :  despair  and  die, 
Henry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. 
[  To  Richmond.]  Virtuous  and  holy,  t)e  thou 
conqueror  1 
Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king, 

iish  I 
^        .  ,  our- 

The  Ghost  ^Clarence  rises. 
Ghost.  [To  King  R.]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on 
thy  soul  to-morrow  ! 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome  wine. 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray 'd  to  death! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fan  thy  edgeless  sword  :  despair,  and  die! 
[  To  Richmond.]  Thou  of!spring  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster, 
The  wrongM  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee : 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle!    Live,  and 

flourish ! 

The  Ghosts  o^vers.  Grey,  andVaughan,  rise. 

Ghost  o/Riv,  [To  King  R.]  Let  me  sit  heavy 

on  thy  soul  to-morrow, 

Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret  i  Despair,  and  die! 

Ghost  of  Gny.  [To  King  R.]  Think  upon 

Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair. 
Ghost  o/Vaugh.  [To  King  R.J  Think  upon 
Vaughan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  lance :  despair,  and  die ! — 
All  three.   [To  Richmond.]   Awake!   and 
think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's  bosom 
Will  conquer  him  ! — ^Awake.  and  win  the  day ! 
The  Ghost  ^Hastings  rises. 
Ghost.    [To  King  R.]  Bloody  and  guilty, 
guiltily  awake, 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days !   [die ! — 
Think  on  lord  Hastings !   and  despair,  and 
[To  Richmond.]   Quiet,  untroubled  soul, 
awake,  awake ! 
Arm.  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake . 
The  Ghosts  of  the  txoo  young  Princes  rise. 
Ghost,  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd  in 
the  Tower : 
I^t  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom.  Richard, 
"^  nd  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death! 


Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die!— 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake 
in  joy ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings  ! 
Edwiard's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 
The  Ghost  ^  Queen  Aime  rises. 
Ghost.    Richard,   thy  wife,   that  wretched 
Anne  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturl3ations : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :  despmir,  and 
die ! —  [a  quiet  sleep ; 

[  Tq  Richmond.]  Thou  quiet  soul,  sleep  then 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 
The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 
Ghost.  [To  King  R.]  The  first  was  I  that 
help'd  thee  to  the  crown  ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  aixi  death : 
Fainting,     despair;     despairing,    yield    thy 
breath  !—  [lend  thee  aid  : 

[  To  Richmond.]  I  died  for  hope,  ere  I  couW 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  notdisoaay  d: 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 
[  The  Ghosts  vanish.   King  Richard  starts 
out  of  his  dream. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse,— bind  up 
my  wounds, — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu  !— Soft  I  I  did  but  dream.— 

0  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflicC 

me! — 
The  liehts  bum  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight 
Cold  tearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself  ?  there's  none  else  tqr : 
Richard  loves  Richiard  ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?    No ; — yes.  I  am  : 
Then  fly,— what  ?  from  myself?  Great  rcas(8i: 

Why?— 
Lest  I  revenge.    What?  Myself  upon  myself? 
Alack,  I  love  myself.  Wherefore  ?  for  any  good 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
O.  no :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well:— fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  toQgues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  taJe, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  peijiuy.  in  the  high'st  degree  ; 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  d^ree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  cryiiig  all, — Guilty !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair.— There  is  no  creature  kjves  me; 
And  if  I  die.  no  soul  will  pity  roe  : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  Since  that  I  my- 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself.  [sdf 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
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To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enttr  RatcUflF. 

Rat,  My  lord,—      K,  Rich,  Who's  there? 

Rat,  Ratcliflf,  my  lord  ;  'tis  I.    The  early 

village  cock 

Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom  ; 

Your  friends  are  up,   and  buckle  on  their 

armour.  [ful  dream  !— 

K.  Rich,  O  Ratcliff,  I  have  dreamd  a  fear- 

What  thinkest  thou,— will  our  friends  prove  all 

Rat,  No  doubt,  my  lord.  [true  ? 

IC.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rai.  Nay.  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 

'shadows.  [night 

iC.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to- 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 

Than  can  the   substance  of  ten   thousand 

soldiers, 
AnnM  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  roe. 

[Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Ratcliff. 
Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  others. 
Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond  I 
Rickm.    Qrj  mercy,   lords,   and  watchful 
£^ntlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 
Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 
Richm.  Thcsweetest  sleep,  the  fairest-bod- 
ing dreams 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard 

murder'd. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  '*  On  !  victory  ! " 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  for  into  the  morning  is  it.  lords? 
Lards.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  dme  to  arm,  and 
give  direction. — 

\He  advances  to  the  troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisim;  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on  :  yet  remember  this. — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side ; 
Tlic  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wrongid  souls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our 

faces; 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win.  than  him  they  follow : 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide  ;  [lish'd  ; 

One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  estab- 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath, 
And  slaughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to 

help  him  ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
One  tl^t  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
If  yoa  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  4own, 


You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain  ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 
Your  children's  children  auit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  )rour  willing 

swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shin  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheer- 
fully ; 
God  and  Saint  George !  Richmond  and  victory! 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendants, 
and/orces. 
K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland  as 

touching  Richmond  ? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trainM  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth :  and  what  said 
Surrey  then  ?  [purpose. 

Rat.  He  smil'd,  and  said,  the  better  for  ouf 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i'  the  right ;  and  so.  in- 
deed, it  is.  [Clock  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 
Rat.                                Not  I,  my  lord. 
K,  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine  ;  for  by 
the  book. 
He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago  : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
Ratcliff,—           Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.    The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ; 
The  sky  doth  frown  and  lower  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  !    Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond?    for  the  self-same 

heaven 
That  frowns  on  me.  looks  sadly  upon  him. 
Enter  Norfolk. 
Nor.  Arm.  arm.  my  lord,  the  foe  vaunts  in 

the  field. 
K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle  ;— caparison 
my  horse ; — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power  : 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  orderM  : — 
My  fore  ward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placM  in  the  midst : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk.  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  Mill  follow  [side 

In  the  main  battle  ;  whose  puissance  on  either 
Shall  be  well  wing^  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,   and    Saint    George    to    boot !— What 
thinkst  thou.  Norfolk ? 
Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sowreign. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

AOiving  a  scroll. 
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..  K.RUh.  ^'^Jociuy  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too 

boldt 
For  DUkon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold," 
A  thing  devis^  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemeo*  every  man  unto  his  charge : 
Let   not  our  babbUng  dreams  affright  our 

souls; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowajds  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe  : 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords 

our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to  t  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  band  to  hell. — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferred  ? 
Remember  whom  you  aie  to  cope  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyM  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  andassur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous 

wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  apaltry  fellow, 
I.ong  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost  ? 
A  milk-sop,  one  tliat  never  in  his  life 
Fek  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  sea  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish 'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  bang'd 

themselves : 
If  we  be  coaquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our 

fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and 

thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughten  ? —  [Drum  afar  off. 

Hark  !  I  hear  their  drum. 
Fight«   gentlemen  of   England!    fight,  bold 

yeomen  I 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  I 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and   ride  in 

blood: 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
What  says  lord  Stanley?  will  he  bring  his 

power? 
Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 
K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head  ! 
Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K,  Rich.  A  thotisand  hearts  sup  great  with- 
in my  bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes  ; 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them  1  Victory  sits  on  our  helms. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  \N. ^Another  part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum :  Excursions.    Enter  Norfolk  Mui 
forces^  to  him  Catesby. 
Cate.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk;  rescue, 
rescue! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger : 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richnaond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 
Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 
IC.  Rich.  A  horse !  a  hocse  1  my  kingdom 

for  a  horse ! 
Caie.  Withdraw,  my  lord ;  I'll  hdp  yotz  to 

a  horse. 
A".  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a 
And  I  will  stand  tbe  hazard  of  the  die.     [cast, 
I  think  there  be«ix  Richmonds  in  the  fieW  ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him* — 
A  horse  1  a  horse  1  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

{Exeant. 
Alarums.    Enter  from  opposite  sides   King 
Richard  and  Richmond,  and  exeunt  fgkt- 
ing.     Retreat  and  flourish.     Thgn  re-enter 
Richmond,  Stanley  bearing  the  crown^  and 
divers  other  Lords,  and  forces. 
Richm.  God  and  your  arms  be  pcais'd,  vie 
torious  friends ; 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 
Stan.    Courageous    Richnu>ad,    well   bast 
thou  acquit  thee ! 
Lo,  here,  this  long-usurpM  royalty. 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretdi 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  witfccal: 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 
Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,   say  aaea 
to  all  1— 
But.  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  livii^? 
Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  aiKl  s«Ue  in  Leicester 
town  ; 
Whither,  if  you  please,  we  may  withdraw  us. 
Richm.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on 
either  side  ?  [Ferrers, 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  brd 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Bran- 
don, [births : 
Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  : 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  -ind  the  red  :— 
Smile,  heaven,  upon  this  fair  x>njunction. 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me.  and  says  not  amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,   and  scarrd 

herself ; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rashlv  slaughter'd  his  own  son, 
The  son,  compell'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire: 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division, 
O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  buouse; 
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By  God's  feur  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 
And  let  their  heirs  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so) 
Eorich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd 

peace. 
With   smiHng  plenty,   and  ftur   prosperous 

days  I 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 


And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of 

blood! 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
That  wx>ttld  with  treason  wound  this  fair  kind's 

peace  1  [again  : 

Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,   peace  lives 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  amen ! 

\ExeunK 


KING  HENRY  VIII. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


King  Henry  the  Eighth.. 

Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Cardinal  Campeius.  ...      «    ^ 

Capudus.   Ambassador  from    the   Emperor, 

tharlesV.  ^^     ,    x 

Cnmmer.  Archbishop  of  Canterhury. 
Duke  of  Norfolk.     Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Duke  of  Buckingham.     Earl  of  Surrey. 
Lord  Chancellor.     Lord  Chamberlain. 
Gardiner.  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Lord  Abergavenny. 
Lord  Sands.  ,^         ^  ., ,.    . 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell.    Sir  Henry  Guildford. 
Sir  Anthony.  Denny.    Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell.  Servant  to  Wolsey.  . 

GriflSth,  Gentleman-  Usher  to  Queen  Kathanne 
Scene,— CAi'^j'  in  London  and 


PROLOGUE. 
I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  : 


Henry ; 


Three  other  Gentlemen.  Garter  King  at  Arms. 

Doctor  Butts.  Physician  to  the  King. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Door-keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber.  Porter, 
and  his  Man. 

Page  to  Gardiner.      A  Crier. 

Queen    Katharine,   Wife   to    King 
afterwards  divorced. 

Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour ;  after- 
wards Queen. 

An  Old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 

Patience,   Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Dumb  Shows: 
Women  attending  upon  the  Queen ;  Sprits, 
which  appear  to  her:  Scribes,  Omcers, 
Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

Westminster ;  once,  at  Kimbolton. 


things 


uuw. 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad.  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  present.    Those  that  can  pity,  h<-te 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  beUevc, 
May  here  find  truth  too.  Those  that  come  to  see 
Only  a  show  or  two.  and  so  agree 
Tlie  pLiy  may  pass,  if  they  be  stiU  and  willing, 
111  undertake  may  see  away  their  shiUing 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceived  :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 
To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is.  besides  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring. 
(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,) 
Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  as  you  arc 
known 


The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 
Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye  :  think  ye  see 
The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story, 
As  they  were  living ;  think  you  see  tjiem  great. 
And  foUow'dwith  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  1 
And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — London.     An  Ante-chamber  in 

the  Palace. 
Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  on 

the  other,   the  Duke  of  Buckingham    and 

Lord  Abergavenny. 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.     Huw 
have  you  done, 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  grace. 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  aidrairer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
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Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Ardren. 

Nor,  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Aide  : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horse- 
back ;  [clung 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could 
Such  a  compounded  one?           [have  weigh'd 

Buci.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say. 
Till  this  time,   pomp  was  single  ;  but  now 

married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its  :  to-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain,  India :  every  man  that  stood 
Show'd  like  a  mine.  Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams,  too, 
Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  mask 
Was  cried    incomparable;  and  the  ensuing 

night 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.    The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  in  praise  ;  and,  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said  they  saw  but  one  ;  and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.  When  these 
suns  [challeng'd 

(For  so  they  phrase  them)  by  their  heralds 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fab- 
ulous story, 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  believ'd. 

BucA.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life. 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to. 

BucA.  All  was  royal ; 

To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd  ; 
Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function.     Who  did  guide  ? 
I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together? 

Nor.  As  you  guess  : 

One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

A/or.  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  dis- 
cretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie 
is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities !     I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 


Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  benefidal  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  th6  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whost 

grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way  ;  nw  calTd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown;  ndtber 

allied 
To  eminent  assistants  ;  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  nnakes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him.  whkh  boys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Ader.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  some  graver 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  piide  [eyt 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  :  whence  ha 

he  that  ? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggatd ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Bud.  Why  the  devil 

Upon  this  French  going-out.  took  he  upon  hira. 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him?    He  makes  up 

the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  :  and  his  own  letter. 
(The  honourable  board  of  council  out,) 
Must  fetch  him  in  the  papers. 

Aden  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  \c\st,  that  haw 
By  this  so  sicken' d  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Bud.  O.  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  oo 

them 
For  this  great  journey.    What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grie\ingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  [valccs 

Bud.  Every  man 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd  :  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,— That  tiiis  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  oat : 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  ladi 

attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bordeaux. 

Aier.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenc'd  ? 

AW.  Marry,  is't. 

Ader.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;  and  po^ 
At  a  superfluous  rate  !  [chjis'd 

Buck.  WTiy,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  privatediffereoce 
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Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.  I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from' a  heart  that  wishes  towards 

you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together ;  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature, 
That  he's  revengeful ;  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it's  long,  and't  may  be 

said. 
It  readies  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend, 
Tluther  he  darts  it.     Bosom  iip  my  counsel. 
You'll  find  it  wholesome.  •  Lo  where  comes 

that  rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 
Enter    Cardinal  Wolsey,    {the   Purse   borne 

before  Aim,)  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  two 

Secretaries  with  papers.     The  Cardinal  in 

his  passage  fixeth  his  eye  on  Buckingham, 

a«/ Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  of  dis- 
dain. 

Wol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor, 
Where's  his  examination  ?  [ha  ? 

I  Seer.  Here,  so  please  you. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

X   Seer.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol.    Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and 

Shall  lessen  this  big  look.  [Buckingham 

[£jr«r»/ Wolsey,  and  train. 

Buck.  Thisbutcher'sciuris  venom-mouth'd, 

and  I  [best 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore 

Xot  wake  him  in  his  slumber.     A  beggar's 

Out-worths  a  noble's  blood.  [book 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chaf  d  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  the  appliance 
Which  your  disease  requires.  '_ 

Buck.  I  read  in  his'h 

Matter  a|^nst  me  ;  and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  roe  with  some  trick  :  he's  gone  t'  the 
I'll  follow,  and  out-stare  him.  [king ; 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  3rour  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about :  to  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself, 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  Ill  to  the  king  ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence  ;  or  proclaim 
There's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself :  we  may  outrun. 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ?  Be  advis'd: 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself ; 


If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you  ;  and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prescription :— but    this    top-proud 

fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,)  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I'll  say't ;  and  make  my 
vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.    Attend.    ITiis  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  pcrform't  ;  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally,) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview. 
That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing.  [gl.ass 

Nor.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.  This  cun- 
ning cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew, 
As  himself  pleasd  ;  and  they  were  ratified. 
As  he  cried,  "Thus  let  it  be  :"  to  as  much 
end,  [cardinal 

As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead  :  but  our  count- 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wol- 
sey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.    Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy    [ror, 
"To  the  old  dam,  treason)— Charles  the  empe- 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
ifo  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation  : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England    and    France  might,   through  their 
amity,  [league 

Breed  him  some  prejudice ;    for   from  this 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him  :  he  privily 
Deals  with  ovix  cardinal ;  and,  as  1  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd  ;  whereby  his  suit  was 
granted  [made. 

Ere  it  was  ask'd  ; — but  when  the  way  was 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  de- 
sir' d,  [course. 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  kings 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  king 

know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 
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Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  before 
him. 

Bran.  Your  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Serg,  Sir, 

Mv  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord. 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  roe ;  I  shall  pensh 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present :  'tis  his  highness'  plea- 
You  shall  to  the  Tower.  [sure. 

Buck,  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence  ;  for  that  dve  is  on 

roe,  [will  of  heaven 

Which  roakes  roy  whitest  part  black.    The 

Be  done  in  this  and  all  things !— I  obey. — 

0  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well  I 
Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — 

[To  Aber.]    The  king 
Is  pleas'd  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Aber.  As  the  duke  said, 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's 
By  me  obey'd  I  [pleasure 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king  to  attach  lord  Montacute ;  and  the 

bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'the  plot :— ^o  more,  I 

Bran.  A  monk  o*  the  Chartreux.       [^hope. 

Buck.  O,  Michael  Hopkms? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false ;  the  o'er  great 

cardinal  [alr^idy : 

Hath  show'd  him  gold :  my  life  is  spann'd 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  fare- 
well. [Exeunt. 

SCENR  II.— 7%^  Council  Chamber. 
Comets.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wol- 
scy,  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  Officers,  Attendants.  The  King 
enters  leaning  on  the  Cardinal's  shoulder. 
K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart 
of  it,  [level 

Thanks  y6u  for  this  great  care :  I  stood  i'  the 
Of  a  full-charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :  in  person 
I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify  ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 


A    noise   within ^    crying,    **  Room   for  the 

Queen  I "    Enter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the 

Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  she  hteels. 

The  King  risethfrom.  his  state,  takes  her  uf, 

kisses,  andplaeeih  her  by  him.        [a  soitor. 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  lam 

A .  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us  i^haU 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us  ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given  ; 
Repeat  your  wilt  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

Tliat  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  tovt 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  pnxxed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condidon,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance  :  there  have  been  ooro- 
missions  (heart 

Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flaw  d  the 
Of  all  their  loyalties :— wbencdn,  althougli. 
My  good  lord  Cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  oar  master. 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  ^m  soil  i)  eves 

he  escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,  such  which  bctab 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears. 

It  doth  appear  ;  for,  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who^ 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  raanaer 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  ail  in  uproar. 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen.  Taxatwn! 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  car- 
dinal. 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you.  ss. 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state  ;  and  front  but  in  thstfik 
>\^ere  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  roy  lonJ. 

You  know  no  more  than  others  ,*  but  tou  frame 
Things  that  are  known  alike  ;  which  are  not 
wholesome  [must 

To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yec 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     These  exat- 


t, 


Whereof  my  sov'reign  would  have  note. 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear 

them. 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load-    They  say 


[The  King  takes  his  state.     The  Lords  of  They  are  devis'd  by  you :  or  else  you  suffer 


the  Council  take  their  several  places. 
The  Cardinal  places  himself  under  the 
King'ifeet,  on  his  right  side. 


Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction ! 

The  narure  of  it?  In  what  kind,  kt's  know. 
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Is  this  exaction? 

Q,  Katk,  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promis  d  pardon.    The  subject's 

grief  [from  each 

Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France :  this  makes 

bold  mouths  :  I  freeze 

Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts 
Allegiance  in  them ;  their  curses  now  [pass. 
Live  where  their  prayers  did :  and  it's  come  to 
This  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensM  will.  I  would  your  highness 
'Woold  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

K.  Htn,  By  my  life. 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

IVoL  And  for  to%, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  pass'd  me  but 
ENr  leamM  approbationof  the  judges.  If  I  am 
Iraduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be        [know 
The  dironicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  say, 
'Tis  bat  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
Tliat  virtue  must  go  through.    We  must  not 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear  [stint 

To  oope  mahcious  censurers  ;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best. 
Bv  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  ;  what  worst,  as  oft, 
Hkting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  b^  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fiear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

IC.  Htm,  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  most  not  rend  our  subjects  fro.nn  our  laws. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.  Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution  !    Why,  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the 

timber ;  [hack'd, 

And.  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.    To  every  county 
Where  this  is  question'd,  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission  :  pray,  look  to't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

WoL  [To  the  Secretary.]  A  word  with  you. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd 

commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  ;  let  it  be  nols'd. 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes  :  I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.      |  Exit  Secretaiy. 


Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.  Kath,  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  Buck- 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure.  [ingham 

K,  Hen,  U  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  leam'd,  and  a  most  rare 

speaker; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teach- 
ers, [see. 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.    Yet 
When  these  so  noble  benetits  shall  prove 
Not  well  dispos'd,  the  mind  growing  once  cor- 
rupt,                                             [ugly 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  com- 
plete. r\*-e. 
Who  was  enroU'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  niinute  :  be,  my  lady ; 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear'd  in  hell.    Sit  by  us ;  you  shall 

hear 
rrhis  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices ;  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

Wol,  Stand  forth,  and  with  bold  Sjpirit  re- 
late what  vou, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die.  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his  :  these  very  words 
I've  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny;  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal 

Wol.  Please  your  highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  pdnt. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  leam'd  lord  cardinal. 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K,  Hen.  Speak  on : 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ?  [him 

Surv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Michael  Hoj^ins. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins? 

Surv,  Sir.  a  Chartreux  friar. 

His  confessor ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sov'reignty. 

K.  Hen,  How  know'st  thou  this? 

Surv.  Not  long  before  your  highness  sped 
to  France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Liwrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey :  I  replied. 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious. 
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To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  the  duke 
Said  'twas   the   fear,    indeed;  and  that  he 

doubted 
'Twould  prove  the  verit}*  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk  ;  *'  that  oft,"  says  he, 
**  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Car,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
Whom  after,  under  the  confessions  seal. 
He  solemnly  had  svoorn,  that,  what  he  spoke^ 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  'me^  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  ensud— Neither  the  king,  nor 
his  heirs,  {strive 

(Tell  you  the  duke,  J  shall  prosper:  btd  him 
To  gain  the  love  o'  the  commonalty  ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England" 

Q.  Kath.  If  I  know  vou  well, 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your 
office  [need 

On  the  complaint  o*  the  tenants :  take  good 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul:  I  say,  take  heed  ; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K.  Hen.  Let  him  on. 

Go  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,  I'll  speak  but  truth. 
I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  hy  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd ;  and  that  'twas 

dangerous  for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  far,  until  [liev'd, 

It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which,  being  be- 
lt was  much  like  to  do :  he answerd,  "  Tush / 
//  can  do  me  no  damage;  "  adding  ftirther. 
That,  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd. 
The  cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  what,  so  rank  ?  Ah,  ha ! 
There's  mischief  in  this  man  :  canst  thou  say 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege.  [further? 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer, — 

K.  Hen.  I  remember 

Of  such  a  time  :— being  my  sworn  servant, 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his. — But  on ;  what 

hence? 
Surv.  '*  If,"  quoth  he,   **Ifor  this  had  been 
committed,  Iplay'd 

As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought, — /  would  have 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
TH  usurper  Richard  ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  his  presence;  which  if 

granted. 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor  ! 

Wol.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ?  [in  freedom, 

q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

A'.  Hen.    There's  something  more  would 

out  of  thee?  what  say'st?  \knife^' 

Surv.  ASier'' the  duke  his  father"  with  '*the 


He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his 

dagger, 
Another  spread  on's  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  whose  tenor 
Was, — were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  out-go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

IC.  Hen.  There's  his  period. 

To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial :  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  m  the  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us :  by  day  and  night, 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Sands. 
Cham.  Is't  possible  the  spells  of  France 
should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Sands.  New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nav,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 
Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our 
English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face  ;  but  they  ore  rfirewd 
ones ;  [directly 

For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  sweai 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 
Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame 
ones :  one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
Or  springhalt  rdgn'd  among  them. 

Cham.  Death  !  my  tord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom. 
Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovcll. 

How  sow! 
What  news,  Sir  Thomas  Lovdl? 

Lav.  'Faith,  my  kfd. 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gal- 
lants, ftaiiors. 
That  fill  the  courts  with  quarrels,  talk,  and 
Cham.  I  am  glad  'tis  there :  now  I  wooki 
pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise. 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  resn- 

nants 
Of  fool  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  (as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom  ;)  renouncing  dean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stock- 
ings, [travel. 
Short  blister'd  breeches,  and  those  types  ci 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men :     [it. 
Of  pack  to  their  old  playfellows :  there.  I  take 
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They  may,  cum  priviUgio^  wear  away        fat. 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd 

Sands.  'Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their 
Are  grown  so  catching.  [diseases 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lorv.  Ay,  many, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,   lords :    the  sly 

whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladles ; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them !    I  am  glad 
they're  going : 
(For.  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them ;)  now, 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain- 
song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by'r  lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands  ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

Sands,  No,  my  lord  ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a-going? 

Lev,  To  the  cardinal's  : 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  'tis  true : 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  ladies  ;  there  will  be 
The  beautv  of  this  kingdom,  I'll  assure  you. 

Lav.   That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous 
mind  indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt  he's  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.   He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  where- 
withal :  in  him. 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doc- 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ;  [trine : 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham,  True,  they  are  so 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.    My  barge 
stays :  [Thomas, 

Your  lordship  shall  along.— Come,  good  sir 
We  shall  be  late  else  ;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I  am  your  lordship's. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  l\.—  Th€  Presence-Chamber  in  York- 
Place. 
Hautboys.    A  small  table  under  state  for  the 
Cardinal,  a  longer  table  for  the  guests.    En- 
ter, on  one  side,  Anne  BuUen,  and  divers 
Lords,  Ladies,  a»i/ Gentlewomen,  as  guests; 
on  the  other,  enter  Sir  Henry  Guildford. 
Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his 
Salutes  ye  all ;  this  night  he  dedicates    [grace 
To  fair  content  and  you  :  none  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
Omt  care  abroad ;  he  would  have  all  as  meny. 


As,  first,   good  company,  good  wine,  good 
welcome,  [tardy : 

Can  make  good  people.    O,  my  lord,  you're 
Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harry  Guildford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  I^vell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think  would  better  please  them  :  by  my  Ufe, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  O  that  your  lordship  were  but  now 
To  one  or  two  of  these !  [confessor 

Sands.  I  would  I  were  ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

IJav.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford 
it.  [Sir  Harry, 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit  ? 

Place  you  that  side ;   I'll  take  the  charge  of 

this :  [freeze ; 

His  grace  is  entering — Nay,  you  must  not 

Two   women    placd    together    makes   cold 

weather : — 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies.  [waking  ; 

Sands.  By  my  faith. 

And  thank  your   lordship. — By  your  leave, 
sweet  ladies : 
[Seats  himself  between  Anne  BuUen,  and 
another  Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  Uttle  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir? 

Sands.    O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in 
love  too : 
But  he  would  bite  none ;  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  attended^ 
and  takes  his  state. 

Wol.  You're  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that 

noble  lady, 

Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry,  [come ; 

Is  not  my  friend.    This,  to  confirm  my  wel- 

And  to  you  all,  good  health.  [Drinks. 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble  : — 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

Wol.  My  lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours. 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry  :— gentlemen. 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord ;  then,  we  shall 
Talk  us  to  silence.  [have  them 
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Anru,  You  an  a  meny  gamester, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands,  Yes,  if  \  make  my  play. 

Here's   to  your   ladyship:    and   pledge   it, 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing, —  [madam, 

Anne,  You  cannot  show  roe. 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  taUc 
anon.       [Drum  and  trumpets  within  ; 
chambers  dischar^. 
Wot,  What's  that? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

Wol,  What  warlike  voice, 

And  to  what  end,  is  this?--Nay,  ladies,  fear 

By  all  the  laws  of  war  jou're  privileg'd.  [not ; 

Reenter  Servant. 

Cham,  How  now,  what  is't? 

Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers  ; 

For  so  they  seem ;  they've  left  their  barge,  and 

landed; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

Wol,  Good  lord  chamberlain. 

Go,  give  them  welcome ;  you  can  speak  the 

French  tongue ;  [them 

And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct 

Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  t>eauty 

Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them.— Some  attend 

him. —     {Exit  Chamberlain,  attended. 

All  arise,  and  tables  removed. 

You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll 

mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye  ;— welcome  all. 
Hautboys,    Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  others^ 
as  Maskers,   habited  like  shepherds^  with 
sixteen  toreh'bearers ;  ushered  by  the  Lard 
Chamberlain.     They  pass  directly  btfore  the 
Cardinal,  and  gracefully  salute  him. 
A  noble  company  I  what  are  their  pleasures? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus 
they  pmy'd  [fame 

To  tell  your  grace,— Th»it,  having  heard  by 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  (air  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair 

conduct. 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

Wol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain. 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for 
which  I  pay  them  [pleasures. 

A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their 
[I^ulies  chosen  for  the  dance.     The 
King  chooses  Anne  Bullen. 
K,  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd. 
O  beauty, 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee  I  \Music,    Dance. 
Wol.  Mylofd,— 
Cham,  Your  grace? 

Wol,     Pray  tell  thera  thus  much  from  roe  : 
There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his 
person, 


More  worthy  this  place  than  myself ;  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him.  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham,  I  win,  my  kwd. 

\Goes  to  the  Maskers,  and  returns, 

Wol,  What  say  they? 

Cham,  ^   Such  a  one,  they  all  confess. 

There  is,  indeed ;  which  they  would  have  your 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it.  [grace 

Wol,  Let  me  see,  then.— 

[Comes  from  his  state. 

By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen  ;— here  I'll 

My  royal  choice.  [make 

K,  Hen,  [Unmasking,']  You  have   found 
him.  cardinal: 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'U  tell  you,  caxdinal, 
I  should  judge  you  now  unhappily. 

Wol.  I  am  glad 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

IC,  Hen.  My  k>nl  chamberiain, 

Pi'ythee,  come  hither :  what  fair  lady's  that? 

Cham.    An't  please  your  grace.  Sir  Thomas 

Bullen's  daughter,  I  women. 

The  viscount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highness* 

JC,  Hen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one  1— 
Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmaimerly  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you. — ^A  health,  gentlemen ! 
Let  it  go  round.  \j^^ 

Wol,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet 
r  the  privy  chamber? 

Lov,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  gnkoe^ 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K,  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol,  There's  fierier  air,  ray  Kicd. 

In  the  next  chamber.  [sweet  partner. 

IC,  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one  : — 
I  must  not  vet  forsake  you  :— let's  be  merry  :— 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  doaen 

healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again  ;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it. 
[Exeunt  with  trumpets. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting, 
I  Gent.  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 
a  Gent,  O, — God  save  yoa ! 

E'en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

I  Gent,  ru  save  you 

lliat  labour,  sir.     All's  now  done,  but  the 

Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner.         [ceremony 

a  Gent.  Were  you  there? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent,       Pray,  speak  what  has  happened, 
z  Gent,  You  may  gueu  quickly  what. 
aGMt  U  be  found  gulity? 
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f  Gtmt   Yes,  trfaly  Is  he,  and  condemn'd 

3  Cknt,  I  am  sorry  foi't.  [upon  it. 

I  Gent,  So  are  a  nnmber  more. 

3  G€n4,  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it?       [duke 

X  Gent.  I'll  ten  you  in  a  little.    The  great 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations?  proofs,  confusions 
Of  divers  witnesses ;  which  the  duke  desir'd 
To  have  brought,  viva  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appear'd  against  him,  his  surveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancettor ;  and  John  Car, 
Confessor  to  him  ;  with  that  deril-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

3  Gent.  That  was  he 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies? . 

X  GenL  The  same. 

All  these  accus'd  him  strongly  ;  which  he  fain 
"Wonld  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he 

could  not ; . 
Asd  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.    Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life  ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten,    [self? 

a  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  him- 

I  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the 
bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  run  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agonv,  he  sweat  extremelv, 
Aod  something  spoke  in  choler,  HI,  and  hasty : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  an  the  rest  show'd  a  most  noble  patience. 

3  Gent.  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

z  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not, 

He  never  was  so  womanish  ;  the  cause 
He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

a  Gent.  Certainly 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

X  Gent.  TIs  likely 

By  all  conjectures :  first.  Kiklare^s  attainder. 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  remov'd, 
Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too. 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

3  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

X  Gent,  At  his  return. 

No  doubt  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted. 
And  generally,  whoever  tlie  Idng  favours. 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment. 
And  tu  enough  from  court  too. 

3  Gent.  All  the  commons 

Hate  him  pemldously,  and  o'  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  fathoms  deep  :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;    call  him  bounteous 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy.        [Buckingham, 

X  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir, 

And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 
Enter  Buckingham  from  his  arraignment ; 

tipstaves  before  him  ;  the  axe  with  the  ed^e 

towards  him  ;  halberds  on  each  side :  wtth 

kim  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 

Sir  William  Sands,  and  common  people. 


2  Gent.  Let's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Buck.  All  good  people. 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me. 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die :  yet,  heaven  bear 

witness. 

And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  It  sink  me. 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful  I 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  but  jusdce  ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more 

Christians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them  : 
Yet  let  them  look  they  gtoiy  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great 

men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against 

them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope, 
Nor  win  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  d^e  make  faults.    You  few  that 

lov'd  me. 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  fans  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven.— Lead  on,  o'  God's 

name. 
L(/o.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 
Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive 
As  I  would  be  fomven  :  I  forgive  all ;    [you, 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  oflenoes 
'Gainst  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with  : 
No  black  envy  shall  mark  my  grave. 
Commend  me  to  his  grace  ; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell 

him  [prayers 

You  met  him  half  In  heaven :  my  vows  and 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him  :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  ! 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 
Lov.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your 

frace; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there  I 

The  duke  is  coming  :  see  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  fumitiue  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Btick.  Nay,  Sir  ^Jicholas, 

Let  it  alone ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward 

Bohun : 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers,       [it ; 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant :  I  now  seal 
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And  with  that  blood  will  make  them  one  day 

groan  for't. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard. 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray 'd, 
And  without  trial  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  him ! 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince,  . 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins. 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.  Now  his  son. 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
•  For  ever  from  the  world,    I  had  my  trial, 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  onej  which 

makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father  ; 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd 

most ; 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service  !    [me. 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  yet,  you  that  hear 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your   loves  and 
counsels,  [friends, 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose  ;  for  those  you  make 
And  give  your  hearts    to,  when  they  once 

perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.    All  good 
people.  Qiour 

Pray  for  me !   I  must  now  forsake  ye  :  the  last 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done  ;  and  God  for- 
give me! 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  train. 

I  Gen.  O,  this  is  full  of  pity  ! — sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 
That  were  the  authors. 

a  Gen.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 

'Tis  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  idling 
Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this. 

I  Gen.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  I 

What  may,  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith, 
sir? 

a  Gen.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  re- 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it.  [quire 

z  Gen.  Let  me  have  it ; 

I  do  not  talk  much. 

a  Gen.  I  am  confident ; 

You  shall,  sir :  did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  df  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

I  Gen.  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it . 

a  Gen.  But  that  slander,  sir. 

Is  foiuid  a  truth  now  :  for  it  grows  again 


Fresher  than  e'er  it  was  ;  and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.  Either  the  cardinal 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  oat  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possess'd  him  with  a  scnipk 
That  will  undo  her :  to  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,  and  lately ; 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  the  cardinal ; 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  vn  him,  at  his  asking. 
The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purpos'd. 

a  Gen.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark :  hot 
is't  not  cruel  [dinal 

That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this?  The  car- 
Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

I  Gen.  'Tiswofiil 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this  ; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  H. — An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  letter. 

Cham.  '*  My  lord, — The  horses  your  lord- 
ship sent  for ^  with  all  the  care  I  had.  I  saa 
well  chosen,  ridden,  and  furnished.  They  wen 
young  and  handsome,  and  of  the  best  breed  u 
the  north.  When  thJ^  were  ready  to  set  outfBr 
London^  a  man  of  my  lord  cardinafs,  by  com- 
missipn  and  main  power,  took  them  from  me: 
with  this  reason, — his  master  would  be  servd 
before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king;  wkick 
stopped  our  mouths,  sir.' 
I  fear  he  will  indeed  :  well,  let  him  have  then : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Suf  How  is  the  king  employ'd  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What's  the  cause? 

Cham,  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  bn)- 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience,  [ther's  wife, 

Suf.  No,  his  consdencc 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'Tis  so : 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king  cardinal : 

That  bUnd  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune. 

Turns  what  he  list.    The  king  will  know  him 

one  day.  [self  dse. 

Suf.  Pray  God  he  do !  he'll  never  know  him- 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business.' 
And  with  what  zeal  1  for,  now  he  has  crack'd 

the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,   the  queen's 
great  nephew  :  [scatters 

He  dives  into   the  king's  soul,    and   there 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  <^  the  consdenoe. 
Fears,  and   despairs,   and   all   these  for  bis 

marriage: 
And,  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king. 
He  counsels  a  divorce  ;  a  loss  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre : 
Of  her,  that  k)ves  him  with  that  exoeQence 
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That  angels  love  good  men  with  ;  even  of  her, 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
Will  bless  the  king :  and  is  not  this  course 
pious? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel ! 
'Tis  most  true,  [speaks  them, 

These  news  are  everywhere ;  every   tongue 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for  t :  all  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affiaurs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.     Heaven  will  one 

dav  open 
The  king  s  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bokl  bad  man. 

Smf.  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages  :  all  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there's  my  creed : 
As  I  am  made  without  him.  so  I'll  stand. 
If  the  king  please ;  his  curses  ^nd  bis  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him  and  I  know  him  ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  nuule  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let's  in  ; 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much 

upon  him : 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  7 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  hath  sent  m^  otherwhere :  besides. 
You'll  find  a  most  imfit  time'to  disturb  him  : 
Health  loyour  lordships. 

Nor.    Thanks,  mv  good  lord  chamberlain. 

{Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norfolk  ofens  a  folding-door.      The  King  is 

discovered  sittings  and  reading  pensively. 

Suf.  How  sad  he  looks !  sure,  he  is  much 

K,  Hen,  Who  is  there,  ha?  [afflicted. 

Nor.  Pray  God  he  be  not  angry. 

K,  Hen.  Who's  there,  I  say  ?  How  dare  you 

thrust  yourselves 

Into  my  private  meditations  ? 

Who  am  I.  ha?  [fences 

Nor.  A  gTack>u5  king  that  pardons  all  of- 
Malice  ne'er  meant?  our  breach  of  duty  this 
Is  business  of  estate  ;  in  which  we  come  [way 
To  know  3rour  ro3ral  pleasure. 

JjT,  Hen.  Ye  are  too  boM  : 

Go  to;  I'll  make  ye  know  your   times   of 

business : 
Is  this  an  hotu*  for  temporal  affiurs.  ha? — 

Enler  Wolsey  and  Campehis. 
Who's  there  ?  my  good  lord  cardinal  ?— O,  my 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience ; 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king.— [  7b  Campeius.] 

You're  welcome. 
Most  leamM  reverend  sir,  into  out  kingdom : 
Use  us,  and  it.— [To  Wolsey.]  My  good  lord, 
1  be  not  found  a  talker.  [have  freat  care 


IVol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 
nr.  Hen.  { To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.]  We  are 

busy;  go. 
Nor.  [Aside  to  Suf.]  This  priest  has  no  pride 

in  him. 
Suf.  [Aside  to  Nor.]  Not  to  speak  of ; 
I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place  : 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  [Aside  to  Svd.]  If  it  do, 
I'll  venture  one  have-at-him. 
Suf,  [Aside  to  Nor.]  I  another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Wot.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of 
,  wisdom, 

Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom : 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.    All  the  clerks, 
1  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 
Have  their  free  voices :  Rome,  the  nurse  of 

judgment. 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man. 
This  just  and  leamM  priest,  cardinal  Campeius; 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 
K.  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
him  welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have 
wish'd  for. 
Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all 
strangers   loves, 
You  are  so  noble.    To  your  highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission  ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  conunanding,)  you,  my 
lord  [servant. 

Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their 
In  the  impartial  judging  of  this  business. 
K.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.    The  queen  shall 
be  acquainted  [diner? 

Forthwith  for  what  you  come. — Where  s  Gar- 
Wol.  I   know  your   majesty   has   always 
lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law. 
Scholars,  allow 'd  freelv  to  argue  for  her. 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have  ; 
and  my  flavour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else.    Car- 
dinal, [tary : 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secre- 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.              X^^^  Wolsey. 
Re-enter  Wolsey,  with  Gardiner. 
IV9I*  [Aside.]  Give  me  your  hand  :  much 
joy  and  favour  to  you ; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  [Aside!]  But  to  be  commanded   [me. 
For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  band  has  rais'd 
K,  Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[  They  converse  apart. 
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Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor 

In  this  man's  place  before  him  ?  [Pace 

WW.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  hekl  a  learned  man  ? 

H-W.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe   me,  there's  an   ill   opinion 

Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal,  [spread,  then, 

WW.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied 

him  ; 

And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtnous, 

Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  griev'd 

That  he  ran  mad  and  died.  {him, 

IVoi,  Heaven's  peace  be  with  nim  ! 

That's  Christian  care  enotq^h  :  for  living  mur- 

murers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.    He  was  a  fool, 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  that  good 

feUow, 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Learn  this, 

brother, 
We  five  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 
JT.  Htrt.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the 
queen.  \Exit  Gardiner. 

The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  busi- 
ness : 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fomish'd.    O  my  lord, 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedieUow  ?    But,  conscience,  con- 
science,— 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place  I  and  I  must  leave  her. 

{ExtuHt. 

Scene  III. — AnAnU-chamher  in  /A«  Queen's 

Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Bullen  and  an  Old  Lady. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither :  here's  the  pang 
that  pinches  :  [and  she 

His  highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her, 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her,— by  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm-doing ; — O,  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd,    [which 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp, — the 
To  leave,  a  tibfousand-foki  more  bitter  tluin 
'Tis  sweet  at  first  to  acquire,— after  this  pro- 
To  give  her  the  avaunt  t  it  is  a  pity         [cess, 
Wookl  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  roost  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  O,  God's  will !  much  better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be 

temporal. 
Yet,  if  that  quarrd,  fortime.  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufif  ranee  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

OldL.  Alas,  poor  lady  1 

She's  a  stranger  now  again. 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.    Verily, 
1  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  bom, 


And  range  with  humble  liven  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

OldL.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

OldL.  Beshrew  me.  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for't ;  and  so  woukT 
For  all  this  spice  of  yonr  hypocrisy :  [you. 
You.  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sov'reignty ; 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings ;  and  which 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity  [gifts 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth,— 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth ;— you  wouM 
not  be  a  tjueen  ?  [^en. 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  hea- 

Old  L.  Tis  strange :  a  three-pence  bow'd 
would  hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :  but,  I  prav  yon. 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  k)ad  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth, 

OldL.  Then  you  are  weakly  made:  pludc 
off  a  little; 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to :  if  jour  bock 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

'    Anne.  How  yos  ^  ^A  t 

1  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  qoeen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  £uth,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing :  I  myself 

WouW   for   Carnarvonshire,  although  there 

'long'd  [comes  here? 

No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.— Lo.  who 

Enter  tke  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.    What  were't 
worth  to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  Mygoodloid. 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking ; 
Our  mistress*  sorrows  we  were  pitying.       Ting 

Cham.  It  wasagentksboatness,  andbecbm- 
The  action  of  good  women ;  there  is  hone 
All  wiU  be  well.  ^ 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  amen ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  raind,  and  hea-* 
venly  blessings  [lady, 

.Follow  such  creatures.     That  yon  may,  foir 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  h^h  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowfa^ 
Than  roarchk>nes8  of   Piembroke ;   to  wmdi 

title 
A  thousand  pound  a-year,  anntial  support. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I4o  not  know 
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What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing  :  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  wotds  duly  hallow'd,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities :  yet  prayers 

and  wishes 
Are  all  I  can  return.    Beseech  your  lordship, 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedi- 
ence 
As  from  a  blushinsfhandmakl,  to  his  highness ; 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham,  Lady, 

I  shall  not  £ail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  vou. — [AsieU,]  I  have  pc- 

rus'd  her  well ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled, 
That  they  have  caught  the  king:  and  who 

knows  yet« 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  aU  this  'vAeV-{To  her.']  YVL  to  the 
And  say,  I  spoke  with  yon.  Iking, 

Antu,  My  honour'd  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

OldL,  Why.  this  It  is ;  see.  seel 
I  have  been  belling  sbcteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late, 
For  any  suit  of  pounds ;  and  you,  O  fate  I 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  fie,  fie  upon 
This  compell'd  fortune  1)   have  your  mouth 
Before  you  open  it.  [fiU'd  up. 

Amtu,  This  is  strange  to  me. 

OidL.  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter?  forty 
pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once,  f  tis  aa  old  story,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  woukl  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt:— have  you  heard  it  ? 

AmMt,  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L,  WithTyour  theme,  I  could 

O'ermount  the  kurk.     The   marchk>ness   of 

Pembroke! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect  I 
No  other  obligation  I    By  mv  life, 
That  promises  more  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  bis  foreskirt.    Bv  this  time. 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  michess :— say. 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Amne,  Good  kdy. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  vour  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on't.  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  ftunts  n>e. 
To  think  what  foUows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence :  pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you've  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L,  What  do  you  think  me? 

\Extunt. 

SCENB  IV.— ^  Hall  in  Black-Friars. 
Trumpets,  sennet,  and  cornsts.  Enter  two 
Vergers,  with  short  silver  wands:  next  them, 
two  Scribes,  in  the  hakit  ef  doctors :  after 
them,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alone  ; 
after  him,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Ely. 
Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph ;  next  them,  at 


some  smcUl  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman 
bearing  the  Purse,  with  the  Great  Seal,  and 
a  Cardinals  hat;  then  two  Priests,  bearing 
each  a  silver  cross;  then  a  Gentleman-Usher 
bare-headed,  accompanied  with  a  Sergeanf 
at  Arms,  bearing  a  silver  mace;  then  two 
Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver  pillars  ; 
after  them,  side  fy  side,  the  two  Clardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeius;  two  Noblemen 
with  the  rword  and  mace.  Then  enter  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  their  trains.  The 
King  tahes  place  under  the  chth  of  state  ; 
the  two  Cardinals  sit  under  him  as  judges. 
The  Queen  tahes  place  at  some  distance  fiom 
the  King.  The  Bishops //<z<:^  themselves  on 
each  side  the  court,  in  manner  of  a  consist- 
ory;  below  them,  the  Scribes.  The  Lords 
sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  Crier  and  the  rest 
of  the  Attendants  stand  in  convenient  order 
about  the  Stage. 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is 
Let  silence  be  commanded.  [read, 

K.  Hen.  What's  die  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  th'  authority  allow'd ;  , 
You  may,  then,  spare  that  tmie. 

Wol.  Be't  so.— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come 

into  the  court. 
Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 
K.  Hen.  Here.  [come  into  the  court* 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England, 
Crier.  Katliarine  queen  of  England,  &c. 
[The  Queen  mahes  no  answer,  rises  out  of 
her  chair,  goes  about  the  court,  comes  to 
the  King,  and  hneels  at  his  feet ;   then 
speeds. 
Q.  Kath.  Sfr,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for  Qustice ; 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.   Alas,  sir. 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  di^leasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  oflf. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?   Heaven 

witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable ; 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sony 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.    When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire,  [friends 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which  of  your 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine 
That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay.  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharged.    Sir,  call  to 

mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  Iiave  been  blest 
With  many  chikiren  by  you  :  if,  in  the  course 
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And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too.  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
Turn  me  away  ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharp' St  kind  of  justice.  Please  you,  sir. 
The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
Andunmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 
My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd  by 

many 
A  year  before  :  it  is  not  to  be  question'd 
That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 
Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :  wherefore 

I  humbly  . 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd  ;  whose 

counsel 
I  will  implore  :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfiU'd  1 

Woi.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice.)  these  reverend  fathers ; 
Of  sinl^lar  integrity  and  learning,  [men 

Yea,  the  elect  o  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause :  it  shall  be  therefore 

bootless 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court ;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well  and  justly :  therefore,  ma- 
It's  fit  this  royal  sessk)n  do  proceed  ;        [dam. 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd  and  heard. 

Q.  Kalh.  Lord  cardinal, 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol,  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  fCath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but.  thinking  that 
We  are  a  (^ueen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so,) 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I'll  turn  to  sparks  of  tire. 

WoL  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,   when  you  are  humble ; 
nay,  before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.    I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge  :  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and 
me,—  [again, 

Which  God's  dew  quench  !— Therefore  1  say 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul         [more. 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once 
I  hold  mv  most  msdicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

WoL  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself ;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display 'd  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 


O'ertopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  joa 

do  me  wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  farther  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, — 
Yea,   the  whole  consistory  of   Rome.    Yoq 

charge  me 
That.  I  have  blown  this  cool :  I  do  deny  it : 
The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood  !  yea,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 
Thar  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.    Therefore  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me :  and  the  cure  is,  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  from  ybu  :  tbe  which 

before 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseedi 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  imthink  your  speak- 
And  to  say  so  no  more.  [iog, 

Q.  Kath,  My  lord,  my  kxd, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    You're  meek  aad 
humble-mouth'd ;  [iog. 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seem- 
With  meekness  and  humility  ;  but  your  hart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness'  favoois, 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  dow  ve 
mounted  [words. 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  yonr 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as*t  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  teil 

you. 
You  tender  more  your  person  s  honour  than 
Your  .high  profession  spiritual :  tluit  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge  ;  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

\Slu  courtesies  to  the  King,  and  efm 
to  depart. 
Cam.  The  queen  is  obstinate. 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by't :  'tis  not  weU. 
She's  going  away. 
K.  Hen.  Call  her  again.        [into  the  cooit 
Crier.  Katliarine  queen  of  England,  cooe 
Grif.  Madam,  you  are  called  back. 
Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it  ?  pntTyoo. 
keep  your  way :  [faidp ! 

When  you  are  call'd.  return. — Now,  the  Lord 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience !— Pray  you. 
I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more  [pass  oa : 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Griffith,  and  ktr  oAer 
Attendants. 
K  Hen.  Go  thy  ways.  Kale : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  be  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  £alse  in  that :  tbou  art,  akine, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleoos. 
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Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  govern- 
ment.— 
Obe3ring  in  comnrianding. — and  thy  parts 
Sov'rdgn  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out,) 
TTie  queen  of  earthly  queens : — she's  noble 
And,  Uke  her  true  nobility,  she  has  [born  ; 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highn^ 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and 

bound, 
There  must  1  be  unloos'd  ;  although  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  satisfied,)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness ;  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you, — but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word  that 

might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K*  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal. 

I  do  cxciLse  you  ;  yea,  upon  mine  honoiu-, 
I  firee  you  from't.    You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so.  but.  like  to  village  curs. 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.    You're  excus'd : 
But  will  vou  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business; 
never  [oft, 

Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd  ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd, 
The  passages  made  toward  it  :^on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.    Now,  what  mov'd 

me  to't, 

I  MriU  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention  : — 
Then  mark  th'  inducement.    Thus  it  came  ;— 

give  heed  tot : — 
My  conscience  firet  receiv  d  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bbhop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  am- 
bassador; 
"Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary  :   5'  the  progress  of  this 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he       [business, 
(I  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite  : 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometime   our  brother's  wife.    This  respite 

shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  enter'd  me. 
Yea,   with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to 
tremble  [way, 

The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  forc'd  such 
That  many  raaz'd  considerings  did  throng. 
And  press'd  in  with  this  caution.     First,  me- 

thought 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 
If  it  conceived  a  male  chikl  by  me,  should 


Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead  ;  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them  :  hence  I  took  a 

thoujght. 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom. 
Well  worthy  the  best    heir    o'  the   world. 

should  not 
Be  gladded  in't  by  me :  then  follows,  that 
I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
Bv  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 
Many  a  groaning  throe.    Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ;  that's  to  say. 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 
By  all  the  rev'rend  fathers  of  the  land. 
And  doctors  leam'd  :— first  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  ;  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek, 
When  1  first  mov'd  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  spoke   long ;    be    pleas'd 
How  far  you  satisfied  me.         [yourself  to  say 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in't. 
And  consequence  of  dread.— that  I  committed 
Tlie  daring'st  counsel  that  I  had  to  doubt ; 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  mov'd  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons  : — unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court  ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded 
Under  your  hands  and  seals  :  therefore,  go  on ; 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward  : 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  crca- 
That's  paragon'd  o'  the  world.  [ture 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness, 

The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

{They  rise  to  depart. 
.  K.  Hen.  \  Aside. "X  I  may  perceive. 

These  cardinals  trine  with  me  :  1  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  leam'd  and  well-beloved  servant  Cranmer, 
Pr'yihee,  return !  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along. — Br«ik  up  the  court  : 
1  say,  set  on. 

\^Exeuntt  in  manner  as  they  entered. 
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ACT   III. 

Scene  I.— London.    Palace  at  BridewelL 

A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment, 

The  Queen,  and  some  of  her  women,  at  work, 

Q.  Rath.   Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul 

grows  sad  with  troubles ;        [working. 

Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst :  leave 

SONG. 
Orpheus  with  kis  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain-tops  thai  freeze. 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  did  sing  : 
To  his  music,  plants  and  powers 
Ever  sprung  ;  as  sun  and  showers 

There  hcul  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Everything  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 
Rilling  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
,  Rath:  How  now  I 

^ent,  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great 
Walt  in  the  presence.  [cardinals 

Q.  Rath.         NVould  they  speak  with  me? 

Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 

Q.  Rath.  Pray  their  gi*aces 

To  come  near.     [Exit  Gent.]    What  can  be 
their  business  [favour  ? 

With  me.  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
They  should  be  good  men  ;  their  aiiairs  as 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks,     [righteous  ; 
Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

IVol.  Peace  to  your  highness  1 

Q,  Rath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of 

a  housewife ; 

I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 

What  are  your  pleasures  with  me.  reverend 

lords  ?  [withdraw 

Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Rath,  Speak  it  here ; 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  con- 
science, 
Deserves  a  comer  :  would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  i 
My  lordis,  I  care  not.  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions  [them, 

Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing. 

Wol.  Tania  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas, 
regina  serenissima, — 

Q.  Rath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  liave  liv'd  in  : 


A   strange   tongue   makes   my  cause  more 
strange,  suspicious ;  [thank  you. 

Pray,  speak  in  English :  here  are  some  will 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poormistres'  sake; 
Bdieve  me,  she  has  had  mudi  wxong :  lord 

cardinal. 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolv'd  in  English. 

IVol.  Noble  lady. 

I  am  Sony  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  vou) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that   honour   every   good   tongue 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow  ;[bk^ies^ 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady  ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difio^ 

ence 
Between  the  king  and  you  ;  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions, 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  honour'd  madaoi. 

My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  gcace.^ 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  ceo- 
•    sure  [iar,)— 

Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too 
OiTcrs,  as  I  do,  in  sign  of  peace. 
His  service  and  his  counseL 

Q.  Rath.  [Aside.]  To  betmy  iDC. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good 
wills  ;  [prove  so !) 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men:  (pray  God.  ye 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear.)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth,  I  know  not.    I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;   full  little,  God  knows. 

looking 
Either  for  sudi  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  (for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,)  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause : 
Alas,  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless ! 

IVol.   Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  k>ve 
with  these  fears-: 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Rath.  In  Ei^gland 

But  little  for  my  profit :  can  you  think,  lords* 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness' 
pleasure,  [est.) 

(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  noo- 
And  live  a  subject  ?  Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trust  must  go  to,  live  not  here  : 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  beno^ 
In  mine  own  countiy,  lords. 

Cam,  I  would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel 

Q.Rath.  How,  sir? 

Cam,  Put  ^our  main  cause  into  the  king's 
protection ; 
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He's  loving,  and  most  gracious :  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  cause ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you, 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 

Woi  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Katk.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both, 
— ^my  ruin : 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  7  out  upon  ye  1 
Heaven  is  above  all  y^i ;  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 
Cam,  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Katk,  The  more  shame  for  ye !  holy  men 
I  thought  ye. 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts.  I  fear  ye : 
Moid  them,  for  shame,  my  lords.  Is  this  your 

comfort  7 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  acom'd? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries ; 
I  have  more  charity  :  but  say,  I  wam'd  ye  ; 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest 

at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol,  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction  ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 
Q.  Kath,  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing :  woe 
upon  ye. 

And  all  such  false  professors  !  Would  ye  have 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity ;  [me 

if  ye  be  anything  but  churchmen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me? 
Ahs,  he  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  a^^o  I  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this   wretchedness?   ail   your 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this.  [studies 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Katk.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long— (let  me 
speak  myself,  [one  ? 

Since  virtue  finds  no  friends.) — a  wife,  a  true 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  afifections 
Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  heaven? 

obey'd  him? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  plea- 
sure; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour,— «  great  patience. 
W9L  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good 
we  aim  at.  [so  guilty, 

Q,  Kath.  My  lord.  I  dare  not  make  myself 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 
Wol,  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Katk,  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Eng- 
lish earth* 


Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  I 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your 

hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. 
{ToherwomeH^  Alas,  poor  wenches,  where 

are  now  your  fortunes  I 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me  ; 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me  : — ^like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  fieM  and  fknir- 
rii  ha!^  my  head  and  perish.  [ish''d. 

WoL  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are 

honest,  [good  lady. 

You'd  feel  more. comfort :  why  should  we. 
Upon  what  cause,  wroo|f  you  ?  abs,  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  b  against  it : 
We  are  to  cure  sudi  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience,  [carriage. 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  :  pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and 

servants.  [yoiir  virtues 

Cam,  Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.    You  wrong 

With  these  weak  women's  fears :  a  noble  spirit, 

As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 

Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.    The  king 

loves  you ; 
Beware  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 
Q,  Katk.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  and, 

pray,  forgive  me. 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly ; 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray,  do  my  service  to  his  majesty  : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.    Come,  reverend 

fathers. 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs, 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  W.— Antechamber  to  the  Kings  Apart- 

ment. 
Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk,  the  Earl  of   Surrey,   and   the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  [plaints, 

Nor.  U  you  will  now  unite  in  yourcom- 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them  :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces 

I  With  these  you  bear  already. 
Sur.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  -that  may  give  me 
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Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Su/.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  hira»  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures : 
What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me,  I  know  ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us.)  I  much  fear.    If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the.  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Su-, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true  : 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded  ;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  would  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Su/.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O,  how,  how? 

Su/.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  mis- 
carried, [read, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king :  wherein  was 
That  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce  ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  "  I  do,"  quoth  he,  "perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  0/ the  queens,  lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Su/  Believe  it. 

Sur.  WiU  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how 
he  coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
.Ml  his  tricks  founder,  and  be  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death  :  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had ! 

Su/  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my 
For  I  profess  you  have  it.  [lord  I 

Sur.  Now,  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 

Su/  My  amen  to't  I 

Nor.  All  men's ! 

Su/  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation  : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature  :  I  j)ersuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which 
In  it  be  memoriz'd.  [shall 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  Lord  forbid  I 


Nor,  Many,  amen  I 

Su/  No,  no : 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose. 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.    Cardinal 

Campeius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome  ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assiue  you 
The  king  cried,  ha  I  at  this, 

Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him. 

And  let  him  cry  ha !  louder  1 

Nor.  But,  my  k)rd. 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Su/  He  is  retum'd,  in  his  opinions  ;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom  :  shortly,  I  believe, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  publish'd,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen,  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf.  He  has  ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  It  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Su/  'Tis  so. 

The  cardinaL 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he's  raoody 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you 
the  king  ? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand  in  his  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Look'd  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them :  and  the  first  he  \-iew'd, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.     You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  awhile, —  \^Exit  Cromwell. 
It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alen9on, 
The  French  king's  sister;  he  shall  marry  he*.— 
Anne  Bullen !  No ;  I'll  no  Anne  BuUens  for 

him  : 

There's  more  in't  than  fair  visage. — BuQeo ! 
No,  we'll  no  BuUens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from   Rome. — ^The  Marchioness  of 

Nor.  He's  discontented.  [Pembroke! 

Su/  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Su/  Sharp  enough. 

Lord,  for  thy  justice ! 

Wol.  The  late    queen's   gentlew(»nan,    a 

knight's  daughter.  •  [queen  !— 

To  be  her  mistress'   mistress!    the  qxieens 

This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  must  snofFit; 

Then,  out  it  goes. — ^What  though  I  know  her 

virtuous 
And  well  deserving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
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A  spleeny  Latheran  ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rurd  king.  Again,  there  is  spnmg  up 
A  heretic,  an  arch  one.  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Aod  is  his  oracle. 

Nor,  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 

Suf.  I  would  'twere  something  that  would 
The  master-cord  of  s  heart !     ffret  the  string, 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king  1 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  schedule  ;  and 
Lovell. 

K,  Hen,  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accu- 
mulated 
To  hi5  own  portion  !  and  what  expense  by  the 
hour  [of  thrift. 

Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  How.  i'  the  name 
Does  he  rake  this  together?— Now,  my  lords, 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor,  {Advancing.']  My  lord,  we  have 
Stood  here  observing  him :  some  strange  com- 
motion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Scops  on  a  Sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon :  in  most  strange 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself.  [postures 

AT.  Hen.  It  may  well  be  ; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in's  mind.    This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  requir'd  :  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth,  an  inventoiy.  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  o/^his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household ; 

which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out -speaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor,  It's  heaven's  will: 

Some  si»rit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withaL 

K,  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings  :  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

\H€  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Lovell, 
who  goes  to  Wolsey. 

Wol,  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness. 

K.  Hen,  Good  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  beu*  the 

inventory 
Of  jrour  best  graces  in  your  mind  ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce 

time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit :  sure,  in  that 
1  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

MW.  Sir, 


For  holy  ofhces  I  have  a  time  ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state  ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which  perforce 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal. 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 
K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

Wol.  And  ever  may  your  high  nogs  yoke 
together. 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying  ! 

K.  Hen.  Tis  well  said  again  ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And   yet  words   are  no  deeds.    My  father 

lov'd  you : 
He  said  he  did  ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.     Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Emplov'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come 

home. 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol,  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Sur.  [Aside  to  the  others.]  The  Lord  in- 
crease this  business  I 
JC.  Hen,  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell 

me. 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true: 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.  What  say  you  ? 
Wol.t'iAy  sov'reign,  I  confess,  your  royal 
graces.  [could 

Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than 
My  studied  purposes  requite  ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man'sendeavours : — my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities  :  mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so.  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.    For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks  : 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you  ;  my  loyalty. 
Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing. 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd  ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated  :  the  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it :  as.  i'  the  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.     I  presume. 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rein'd  hon- 
our, more 
On  you  than  any;  so  your  hand  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  yoiu"  power. 
Should,    notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more    [duty. 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 

More  than  mine  own ;   that  am,  have,  and 

will  be,  [to  you. 

Though  all  the  work!  should  crack  their  duty 
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And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them, 

and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K,  Hen.  'Tis  nobly  spoken  : 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you   have  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er 
this  ;  [  Giving  him  papers. 

And  after,  this  :  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[^Exit,  frowning  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey : 

the  Nobles  tkroug after  him,  smiling, 

and  whispering. 

Wol.  What  sljould  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin      [it  ? 

Leap'd  from  his  eyes  :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 

Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  hasgall'd  him; 

Then  makes  him  nothing.     1  must  read  this 

paper; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — ^*Tis  so  ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me  : — 'Tis  th'  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  to- 
gether [popedom. 
For  mine   own  ends;   indeed,   to   gain  the 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  !    What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ? — Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  'twill  stir  him  strongly  ;  yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  lake  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.— What's    this? — 

••  To  the  Pope  f" 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my 

greatness  ; 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 
Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Nor.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal: 
who  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands  ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay. 

Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  can- 
Authority  so  weighty.  [not  carry 
Suf.                           Who  dare  cross  them, 
Bcanng  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  ex- 
pressly? [do  it, 
Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to 

il  mean  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
dare  and  must  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded, — envy : 


How,  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces. 
As  if  it  fed  ye  !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everything  may  bring  my  rain ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  do 

doubt. 

In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king 
(Mine  and  your  master)  with  bis  own  hafid 

gave  me ; 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  life  ;  and  to  confirm  his  goodness. 
Tied  it  by  letters-patents  : — now,  wbo'U  take 
Sur.  The  king,  that  gave  it.  'yi  ? 

Wol.  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 
WoL  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambitkm. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law  : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee  and  all  thy  best  parts  Houod  toge- 
ther) f  poli(7 ' 
Weighd  not  a  hair  of  his.     PUigue  of  year 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland  ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thoo 

gavst  him ; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol.  This,  and  aU  dse 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit. 
I  answer  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts  :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  yoc 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour  ; 
That,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,   priest,  protects  you;  thoo 
shouldst  feel  [lorxis. 

My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else.— My 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?   If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility  ;  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  l^ks. 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  eitortjoo ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king :  yoar 

goodness. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 
My  lord  of  Norfolk,— as  you  arc  truly  mibk. 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
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Ofourdespis'd  nobility,  our  issues, 
Who,  if  be  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen, 
Frodace  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life :— I'll  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sachng  bell,  when  the  brown 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal,  [wench 

WoL  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise 
thistnan. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the 
king's  hand  : 
But.  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

WoL  So  much  fairer 

.AjkI  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  iny  truth. 

Sur,  This  cannot  save  you. 

I  thank  my  memory.  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal. 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 

WoL  Speak  on,  sir ; 

1  dare  your  worst  objections :  if  1  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur,  I  had  rather  want  those  than  my  head.— 

Have  at  you  I  [ledge, 

First,  that,  without  the  king's  assent  or  know- 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 

You  maira'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Sor.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or 
To  foreien  princes.  Ego  et  Rex  mtus  [else 
Was  still  inscnb'd  ;  in  which  you  brought  the 
To  be  your  servant.  pcing 

5*/        Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have 
caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'don  the  king's  coin. 

Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable 
substance,  [science,) 

(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  con- 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities  ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them. 
Not  you,  correct  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  see 
So  little  of  his  great  self.  [him 

Sur.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  plea- 
sure is. 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  dene  of  late, 
By  your  power  legatine.  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  pramunire, — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you  ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements,      I 


Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be    [charg«. 
Out  of   the  king's  protection  :— this    is  my 

Nor.  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  medi- 
tations 
How  to  live  better.    For  your  stubborn  answer 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal'to  us,  - 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall 

ttenk  you. 
So  fare-you-well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Wolsey. 

WoL   So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you 
bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth  " 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blos^ 
soms,  [him : 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost  ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full 

surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  ro#t. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy  [me. 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world.  I  hate  vc  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.  O,  how  wretcned 
Is    that  poor   man   that   hangs  on  princes' 

favours:  [to,   ' 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,  [have :  , 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amatedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  I 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amat'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decUne?  Nay,  an  you 
I  am  fallen  indeed.  [vrecp, 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL  Why,  well ; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now  ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has 
cur'd  me,  [shoulders, 

I   humbly  thank  his  grace;  and  from  these 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour : 
O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven  ! 

Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  use  of  it. 

WoL  I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  me- 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,)         [thinks, 
"To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom,  The  heaviest  and  the  worst, 
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Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  sir  Thomas  More 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place.  [is  chosen 

Wol.  That's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he's  a  leamM  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his 
bones,  [blessings, 

When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on 
What  more?  [them. 

Crom,  That  Cranmer  is  retum'd  with  wel- 
come. 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Wol.  That's  news  indeed  ! 
Crom*  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  roe 
down.    O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me, 

Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master  :  seek  the  king  ; 
(That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !)  I  have  told 
him  [thee ; 

WTiat,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let  [well. 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too :  good  Crom- 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 

Must  I,  then,  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  for^o 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
liear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  service      but   my 

prayers. 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours.        [tear 
Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me, 

Cromwell ; 
And,— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  steep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  men- 
tion [thee, 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,— say,  I  taught 
Say,   Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of 
glory,                                      [honour, — 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me.  [it 
(."romwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 
B>  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 


The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that 

hate  thee : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peaoe.  foot : 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  £aU'st. 

O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fatl'st  a  blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  king . 
And, — pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  aU  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's  :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.      O  CromweB, 

Cromwell  I 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  acal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 
Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 
Wol.  So  I  have.     Fainrer. 

The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  <K« 

dwell.  \Ex€9Mt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  \.—A  Street  in  Westminster. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeling. 
X  Gen.  You  are  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gen,  So  are  you.  ^nd  behoW 
1  Gen.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here. 

The  lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

3  Gen.   Tis  all  my  business.     At  our  las: 

encounter, 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  tria'. 

I  Gen.  'Tis  very  true  :  but  that  time  offer  d 
This,  general  JOT.  [sorrow. 

a  Gen.  'Tis  well :  the  citizens,  i  minds: 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  rora' 
As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever 

forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows. 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

I  Gen.  Never  greater  ; 

Nor,  I'll  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

3  Gen.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  con- 
That  paper  in  your  hand?  [taias 

I  Gen.  Yes  ;  'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward  ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  to  be  earl  marshal :  jrou  may  read  the  rest. 

3  Gen.  I  thank  you,  sir  :  had  I  not  known 
those  customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Kath- 
arine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business ' 

1  Gen.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  arch- 
bishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  o<her 
LeamM  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
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Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthiil,  where  the  princess  lay;  to 
which  [not : 

She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd 
And.  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  leamM  men  she  was  divorc'd, 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removM  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

a  Gen.  Alas,  good  lady  !— 

{Trumpets. 
The  trumpets  £ound :  stand  close,  the  queen 
is  coming. 
The  Order  of  the  Procession. 

A  liveh  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  then,  enter 
X.   TYiw Judges.  [before  him, 

3.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  tki  purse  and  mace 
3.  Choristers,  singing.  [Musu. 

4  Mayor  of  London,  bearing  the  mace.    Then 

Garter,  in  his  coat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head 

a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquess  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold, 
on  his  head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  With 
him,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of 
silver  with  the  dove,  crowned  vnth  an  earfs 
coronet.     Collars  ofSS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his 
coronet  on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white 
wand,  as  high-steward.  With  him,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  marsh.1l- 
ship,  a  coronet  on  his  head.     Collars  ofSS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports  ; 
under  it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  in  her  hair, 
richly  adorned  with  pearl,  crowned.  On 
each  side  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal 
of  gold,  wrought  with  flowers,  bearing  the 
Queen's  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladi^  or  Countesses,  with  plain 
circlets  of  gold  without  flowers. 
a  Gen.  A  royal  tram,  believe  roe.— These  I 

Who's  that  that  bears  the  sceptre?   [know  :— 

I  Gtn.  Marquess  Dorset : 

And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

a  Gen.    A  bold  brave  gentleman.     That 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  ?  [should  be 

I  Gen.  'Tis  the  same ;  high-steward. 

a  Gen.  And  that  my  tord  of  Norfolk? 

I  Gen.  Yes.        [bless  thee ! 

a  Gen.   [Loohing  on   the  Queen.]  Heaven 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  k»k'd  on.— 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady : 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

I  Gen.  Thev  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  anque-ports.  [all,  are  near  her. 

a  Gen.  Those  men  are  happy  ;  and  so  are 
I  take  it  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk.       j 

X  Gen.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses.  I 


a  Gen.  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are 
And  sometimes  falling  ones.       [stars  indeed  ; 
I  Gen.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish 
of  Trumpets. 
Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 
God  save  you,  sir !   Where  have  you  been 
broiling  ? 
3  Gen.    Among  the  crowd  i*  the  abbey ; 
where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy, 
a  Gen.  You  saw  the  ceremony? 
3  Gen.  That  I  did.        i  Gen.  How  was  it? 
a  Gen.  Well  worth  the  seeing, 
a  Gen.  Good  sir.  speak  it  to  us.        [stream 
%  Gen.  As  well  as  I  am  able.    The  rich 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her  ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people : 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man  :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  fiill  view  of.  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks. 
(Doublets,  I  think)  flew  up ;  and  had  their 
faces  [joy 

Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.  Such 
I  never  saw  before.    Great-bellied  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  wouki  shake  the  press. 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.    No  man 
living  [woven 

Could  say,  •*  This  is  my  \%ife,"  there ;  sUl  were 
So  strangely  in  one  piece, 
a  Gen.  But,  what  foUow'd  ?    [modest  paces 
3  Gen.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and. 

saint-like. 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd 

devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people  : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen  ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  ail  such 

emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her :  which  perfonp'd.  the  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  TV  Deum.    So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  heU. 

I  Gen.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that's 

past; 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  U>st : 
Tis  now  the  king's,  and  calld  Whitehafl. 

3  Gen.  I  know  it ; 

But  'tis  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 
a  Gen.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
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Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the 
queen  ?  [Winchester, 

q  Gen.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner ;  the  one.  of 
(r^wly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  secretary,) 
The  other,  London. 

•2  Gen.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
"The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gen,    .  All  the  land  knows  that : 

However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach  ;  when 

it  comes.  [him. 

Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from 

2  Gen.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  G^n.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and 
A,  worthy  friend.    The  king  [truly 
Has  made  him  mastei  o'  the  jewel-house, 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2  Gen.  He  will  deserve  more. 
,  3  Gen.  Yes,  without  all  doubt. 

Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 
Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my 

guests: 
Something  I  can  command.  As  I  walk  thither, 
L'U  tell  ye  more. 
Both,  You  command  us,  sir. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Kimbolton. 

Bnter  Katharine,  Dowager,  sick  ;  led  between 

Griffith  jw/ Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kaih.  O  Griffith,  sick  to  death  ; 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the 
earth,  fchair : — 

Willing  to  leave  their  burden.  Reach  a 
So — ,  now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  ease,  [me. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  ledd'st 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal 
Was  dead?  [Wolsey, 

Grif.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  I  think  your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suflfer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kath.  Pr'ytbee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how 
he  died : 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example. 

Grtf.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill. 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to 

Leicester ;  [abbot, 

Lodg'd  in  the  abbey;   where  the  reverend 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  reoeiv'd  him  ; 

To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — **  O  father 

abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye: 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  !  ' 
So  went  to  bed  ;  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
I^irsu'd  him  still:  and,  three  nights  after  this, 


About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  be  himself 
Foretokl  should  be  his  last,)  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  agaiti. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.    So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently 
on  him  1  [him. 

Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak 
A^iid  yet  with  charity  :— He  was  a  roan 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one,  that,  by  suggestion. 
Tied  all  the  kingdom  :  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  bw  :  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.      He  was 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful :     [never, 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.  May  it  please  your  high- 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ?  [ntss 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith, 

I  were  maUcious  dse. 

Grif  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  a  humble  stock,  tmdoubtedly 
Was  fashion  d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradk. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  doc  ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him.  sweet  as 

summer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting. 
(Which  was  a  sin.)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely  :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  ruis'd  in  you, 
Ipswwh.  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with 

him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  oiher.  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  fanuKis, 
So  excellent  in  art.  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him. 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  I 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age  [God. 
Than  man  could  give  him.  he  died  fearing 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  hexald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made 
With  thv  religious  truth  and  modesty,      [me. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :  peace  be  with  him ! 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee.— Good  Griffith. 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  ta 

[Sad  and  »ltmn  wtmsie. 

Grif  She  is  asleep :  good  veoch,  let's  at 
down  quiet« 
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For  fear  we  wake  her :  softly,  gentle  Patience. 

Tk£  Vision,  Enter,  solemnly  tripping  one 
after  another,  six  Personages,  clad  in  white 
robes^  wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of 
bays,  and  golden  vizards  on  their  faces ; 
branches  of  bays,  or  palm,  in  their  hands. 
They  first  congee  unto  her,  then  dance  ;  and, 
at  certain  changes^  the  first  two  hold  a  spare 
garland  aver  her  head:  at  which^  the  other 
four  make  reverend  court sies  :  then^  the  two 
that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same  to  the 
other  next  tuw,  who  observe  the  same  order 
in  their  changes^  and  holding  the  garland 
over  her  head;  which  done,  they  deliver  the 
same  garland  to  the  last  two,  who  likewise 
observe  the  same  order;  at  which,  {as  it 
were  by  inspiration,)  she  makes  in  her  sleep 
signs  ofrejoicin^y  and  holdeth  up  her  hanas 
to  heaven  :  and  so  in  their  dancing  they 
vanish,  carrying  the  garland  with  them. 
The  music  continues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?    Are 
ye  all  gone. 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 
Grif  Madam,  we  are  here. 

.    Kath.  It  is  not  3rou  I  call  for : 

Saw  jre  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No?     Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a 
blessM  troop 

Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 

Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 

They  promised  me  eternal  happiness  ;        [feel 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I 

I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall, 

Aassuredly.  [dreams 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good 

Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me. 

\Music  ceases. 
Pat.  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 

How  long  her  fcice  is  drawn  ?    How  pale  she 

And  of  an  earthy  told  ?  Mark  her  eyes !  [looks, 
Grif.  She  is  going,  wench  :  pray,  pray. 
Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  An't  like  your  grace. — 
Kath.  .   You  are  a  saucy  fellow  : 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif  You  are  to  blame. 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  great- 

To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kneel,  [ness, 
Jfess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness' 
pardon; 

Idy  haste  made  me  unmannerly.     There  is 
staying 

A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 
Kath.  Admit  him  entrance.  Griffith :   but 

Let  me  ne'er  see  again.  [this  fellow 

[Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger. 
Re-enter  Griffitli,  with  Capucius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not» 


You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  em- 
peror. 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 
Cap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 
Kath.  O  my  lord. 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.     But,  I 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me?      [pray  you, 
Cap.  Noble  lady. 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace  ;  the  next. 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  )rou  ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations,      [me 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

ICath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes 
Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  :  [too  late  ; 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  curd 

me ;  [prayers. 

But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but 

How  does  his  highness? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do  !  and  ever  flourish. 

When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  mv  poor 

name  [letter, 

Banish'd    the   kingdom !— Patience,    is    that 

I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat,  No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  numbly  pray  you  to  de- 

This  to  my  lord  the  king.  [liver 

Cap,  Most  willingly,  madam. 

Kath,  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his 

goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young 

daughter : 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on 

her!— 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding ; 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature  ; 
1  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd 

him,  [petition 

Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  follow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie,)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble  ; 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall 

have  them. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men  ; — they  are  the  poorest, 
But    poverty  could  never  draw  them    from 

me ; —  [them. 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  : 
If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus,  [life, 
These  are  the  whole  contents : — and,  good 

my  lord. 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  worid. 
As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed* 
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Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the 
To  do  me  this  last  right  [king 

Cap,  By  heaven,  I  will. 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  !  [me 

Kaih.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Remember 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  Is  passing  piim. 
Out  of  this  world  ;  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord: — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed  ; 
Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench, 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  worid  may 

know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth  :  although  unqueen'd,  yet 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  lung,  inter  me.  [like 
I  can  no  more.    \Exeunt,  leading  Katharine. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I. —London.   A  Gallery  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Page 
with  a  torch  before  him  ;  met  by  Sir  Thomas 
Ia)vcU. 

Gar.  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  not  ? 

Boy,  It  hath  struck. 

Gar,  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.--Good  hour  of  night, 
Whither  so  late  ?  [sir  Thomas  ! 

Lov.        Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar,  I  did,  sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  fprimero 

Lotv.  I  must  to  nim  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  lieave. 

Gar,  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What's 

the  matter? 

It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 

No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 

Some  touch  of  your  late  business  :  affairs,  that 

walk 
(As  they  say  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov,  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  duret  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  queen's 

in  labour. 
They  say,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear'd. 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  mav  find 
Good  time,  and  live :    but  for  the  stock,  sir 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now.  [Thomas, 

Loro.  Methinks  I  could 

Cry  the  amen ;  and  yet  mv  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  docs 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 


Gar,  But,  sir.  sir.— 

Hear  ihe,  sir  Thomas :  you're  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way  ;  I  know  you  wise,  rriigkxis ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  he  well, — 
'Twill  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  roe,— 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and 
Sleep  in  their  graves.  i  she. 

Lov,  Now,  sir,  jrou  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'  the  kingdom.     As  foe 

Cromwell, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary  ;  further, 
sir,  [meats. 

Stands  in  the  gap  and  tnule  of  more  prefer- 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.    The  arch- 
bishop 
Is  the  king's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare 
One  syllable  against  him  ?  [speak 

Gar.  Yes,  )res,  sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  vcn- 
tur'd  [day. 

To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and  indeed  ttus 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council,  that  he  is, 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  be  is,) 
A  most  arch-heretic,  a  p<stilence  [iDov'd, 

That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  thry 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  for 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  gnoe 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  fell  msr 

chiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,)  hath  comiDanded 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.       He's  a  xank  weed,  sir 

Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  3rour  affiurs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  sir  Tbomts. 

Lov,  Many  good  nights,  my  lord :    I  rest 
your  servant. 

yExeunt  Gardiner  and  F^age- 
As  Lovell  is  going  out,  enter  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

K,  Hen,  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to- 
night ; 
My  mind  s  not  on't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little.  Charles ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  mv  play.— 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news? 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  roe,  but  b^  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message  ;  who  return  d  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her.  [highDess 

K.  Hen.  What  say'st  thcw.  ha? 

To  pray  for  her?  what,  is  she  crying  out? 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;   and  that  her 
Almost  each  pang  a  death,     [sufferance  made 

K.Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Suf  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir  I 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  mSdnijJit.  Charles; 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed  ;  and  in  thy  prayers  reroember 
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The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.   Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night :  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K,  Hen,  Charles,  good  night. 

\^ExU  Suffolk. 
Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
Well,  sir  what  follows? 

Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  arch- 
As  you  commanded  me.  [bishop, 

K.  Hen.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Den.  Ay,  mygood  lord. 

K.  Hen.       "ns  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 

X.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[Exit  Denny. 

Lev.  [Aside.']  This  is  about  Ihat  which  the 
I  am  happily  come  hither.         [bishop  spake  : 
Re-enter  Denny,  tttith  Cranmer. 

K,  Hen,  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[Lovell  seems  to  stay. 
Ha ! — I  have  said. — Begone. 
What !-—  [Exeunt  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  [Aside."]   I  am  fearful: — wherefore 
frowns  he  thus? 
TIs  his  aspect  of  terror.    All's  not  well. 

AT.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  I    You  do  de- 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you.  [sire  to  know 

Cran.  [Kneeling.]  It  is  my  duty 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

AT.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you :  come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand. 
Ah.  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you ;   wluch,   being 

consider'd. 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us  ;  where,  I  know, 
Yoa  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  you  a  brother 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness  [of  us, 
Would  come  against  yov. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow  d,  where  my 
And  com  shall  ny  asunder :  for,  I  know,  [chan 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man.  [tongues 

AT.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury : 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted  [up  : 
In  us,  thy  friend.  Give  me  thy  hand,  stand 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.  Now,  by  my  holy-dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I 
kwk'd 


You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  to- 
gether ri?card  you, 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;   and    to    have 
Without  induiance,  further. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty  : 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies,     [not. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person ;  which  I  weigh 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  ienf  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K,  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the 
whole  world  ?  [practices 

Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion  ;  and  not  ever 
The  justice   and  the  truth  o'   the  question 

carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it :  at  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?  such  things  have  been 

done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.    Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjured  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whilts  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to  ; 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God  and  your  majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  roe  I 

/C.  Hen,  Be  of  good  cheer  ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way 

to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning,  see 
You  do  appear  before  them  :  if  they  shall 

chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good 
man  weeps  !  [mother ! 

He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.    God's  blest 
I  swear,  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exit  Cranmer.] 

He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  OW  Lady.  [you  ? 

Gen.  [Within.]  Come  back  :   what  mean 

Old  L.  I'll  not  come  back  :  the  tidings  that 
I  bring  ^gels 

Will  make  my  boldness  manners. —Now,  good 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessM  wings  I 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.    Is  the  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say.  ay  ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Old  L.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  the  God  of  heaven 
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Both  now  and  ever  bless  her ! — 'tis  a  girt, 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger  :  'tis  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 
IC.  Hen,  Lovell.— 

Reenter  LovelL. 
Lov.  Sir? 

K,  Hen.  Give  her  a  hundred  marks.    I'll  to 
the  queen.  \Exit 

OldL.  A  hundred  marks!  by  this  light,  I'll 
ha*  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay't ;  and  now, 
While  it  is  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue. 

\^ExeunL 

Scene    W.^The  Lobby  before   the  Council 

Chamber. 

Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servants,  Door-keepo',  6*^., 

attending. 

Cran.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet 

the  gentleman,  [me 

That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd 

To  make  great  haste. — All  fast  ?  what  means 

this?--Ho! 
Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you.        Cran.  Why  ? 
D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be 
call'd  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 
Cran.  So. 

Butts.  [Aside.]  This  is  a  piece  of  malice. 
I  am  glad 
I  came  this  way  so  happily  :  the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit. 

Cran.  [Aside.]  'Tis  Butts, 

The  king's  physician  :  as  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !    For 

certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts !     I  never  sought  their 
malice.)  [make  me 

To  quench  mine  honour  :  they  would  shame  to 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow-counsellor, 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.    But  their 

pleasures 
Must  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 
Enter,  at  a  window  above,  the  King  and  Butts. 
Butts.  I'll  show  your  grace  the  strangest 

sight,  ~ 

K.  Hen.  What's  that.  Butts  ? 

Butts.  I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many 

K.  Hen,  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ?     [a  day, 

Butts.  There,  my  lord. 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury; 

Who  holds  his  state  at  uoor,  'mongst  pursuiv- 

Pages,  and  footlwys.  [ants, 

K.  Hen.  Ha  !    'Tis  he.  indeed  : 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  auotber  ? 


Tis  well  there's  one  above  them  yet.    I  had 

thought. 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them, 
(At  least,  good  manriers.)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To    dance    attendance    on   their   lordships' 

pleasures, 

And  at  the  door  too.  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery  : 
Let  them  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  : 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.  [Exeunt  akffvt. 

The  Coimcil  Chamber. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrer, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardiner,  and  Croni- 
well.  The  Chancellor  places  himself  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  hand;  * 
seat  being  left  void  above  him,  as  for  tkt 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  rest  seat 
themselves  in  order  on  each  side.  Cromwell 
at  the  lower  end  as  secretary. 
Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  seae- 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ?  [taij ; 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canter- 
Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ?  [buiy. 
Crom.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  nobks  lords  ? 
Gar.  Yci 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  yoor 
Cluin.  Let  him  come  in.  [pleasures. 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Coumcil  fable. 
Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  vot 
sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  b^iold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men. 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh  :  few  are  angels  :  out  ol  whkh 
frailty,  [teach  us, 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  b»t  should 
Havemisdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  yoar 

chaplains, 
(For  so  we  are  informed,)  vrith  new  opinloaSk 
Divers  and  dangerous  ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 
Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  soddea 
too,  [hones 

My   noble  lords  ;  for  those  that   tame  wBd 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  then 
gentle.  {spax  then. 

But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  sufier 
(Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
'To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  sickness. 
Farewell  all  physic :  and  what  folkyws  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state  :  as,   of  late  days,  our 

neighbours. 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearlr  witness 
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Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  meniaries.    [progress 

Cran.  My  good  lords,"   hitherto  in  all  the 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour  d, 
Aiid  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority. 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely  ;  and  the  end 
Wai  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  sprak  it  with' a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  tliat  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  coii^-ience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegismce  in  it !    Men,  tjiat  Aiake 
£^vy  and  crookM  malice  nourishment, 
Dare  bite  the  best.  I  do  beseech  your  lordships, 
Tha.t,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 
And  fr^ly  urge  against  me. 

Suf.  Nay,  my  lord, 

lliat  cannot  be  :  you  are  a  counsellor. 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of 
more  moment,  [pleasure, 

"We  will  be  short  with  you.    'Tis  his  highness' 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
'Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

CroK.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I 
thank  you ;  [pass, 

You  are  always  my  good  friend  ;  if  your  will 
r  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  so  merciful :  I  see  your  end, 
•Tis  my  undoing  :  love  and  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  : 
Win  straying  spuls  with  modesty  again. 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
\jSLy  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience, 
1  n  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more, 
^ut   reverence    to  your   calling    makes   me 
modest. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary  ; 
That's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  gloss  dis- 
covers, [ness. 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weak> 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a 
little,  [noble, 

Bjr  your  good  favour,   too  sharp  ;    men  so 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been  :  'tis  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  vour  honour  mercy  ;  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound  i 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.         Wouki  you  were  half  so  honest ! 
Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their 
fears. 


Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  ,  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  to. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much  ; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,    my    lord  :— it 
stands  agreed, 
I  take  it.  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner  ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleasures 
Be  known  unto  us  :  are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

AU.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?  you  are  strangely  trouble- 
some, * 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 
Enitr  Guard. 

Cran.  For  me  ? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.    Look  there,  my  lords ; 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Chan.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 

Sur.  Tis  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  :  I  told 
ye  all. 
When  we  first  pot  this  dangerous   stone  a 
'Twould  faU  upon  ourselves.  [rolling. 

Nor.  Do  vou  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  Tis  now  too  certain  : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  nie. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Against  this  man,  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at,) 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye.    Now  have  at  ye. 
Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them  :  he  takes 
his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sov'reign,  how  much  are  we 
bound  to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince : 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious  : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chieif  aim  of  his  honour:  and,  to  strengthen 
That  holv  duty,  out  of  dear  respect. 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden 
commendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    But  know.  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  mypresence  ; 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  :  you  play  the  spaniel» 
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And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to 

win  me : 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I'm  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature  and  a  bloody. 
[7'<;  Cranmer.]  Good  man,  sit  down.    Now 

let  me  see  the  proudest, 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  bis  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 
Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, —  [not. 

/C.  Hen,         No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 
I  had  thought,  I  had  had  men  of  some  under- 
standing 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this?    Did  my  com- 
mission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom  :  there's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean  ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far. 

My  most  dread  sov'reign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.    What  was  pur- 

pos'd 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 
I'm  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him ; 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him,  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  mc  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him  : 
Be  frieuds,  for  shame,  my  lords ! — My  lord  of 

Canterbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me  : 
That  is.  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants 

baptism. 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may 
glory 
In  such  an  honour :  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

JC,  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare 
your  spoons : 
You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you  ; 
The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  lady  marquess 
Will  these  please  you  ? —  I  Dorset : 

Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  i  charge 
Embrace  and  love  this  man.  [you. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart 

And  brother-love  I  do  it. 

Cram.  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  show 
thy  true  heart : 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 


Of  thee,  which  says  thus,    "  Do  my  lord  tf 

Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever.' 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  king 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— The  Palace-Yard. 

Noise  and  tumult  within.    Enter  Porta  and 

his  Man. 

Port.  You'll  leave  your  noise,  anew,  ye 
rascals;  do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ? 
ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

[  Within.']  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to 
the  larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged, 
you  rogue  I  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ?— Fetch 
me  a  dozen  crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones : 
these  are  but  switches  to  'em. — Ml  scratch 
your  heads  :  you  must  be  seeing  christenings? 
Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude 
rascals?  [possible 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient :  'tis  as  much  im- 
( Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with 

cannons) 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  *em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be  : 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  'en. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ?  " 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not ;  how  gets  the  tide 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  ^ur  foot  [in? 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute. 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy.  nor 
Colbrand,  [any 

To  mow  them  down  before  me :  but  if  I  spar'd 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old. 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker. 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again  ; 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  saN-c  her! 

[Within. ^  Do  you  hear,  master  porter? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good 
master  puppy.— Keep  the  door  ctosc.  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  shouW  you  do.  but  knock  them 
down  by  the  dozens?  Is  this  Moorfields  to 
muster  m?  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian 
with  the  great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women 
so  besiege  us?  Bless  me.  what  a  fry  of  forni- 
cation is  at  door !  On  my  Christian  consci- 
ence, this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thou- 
sand: here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and 
all  together. 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir. 
There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  be 
should  be  a  brazier  by  his  face ;  for.  o'  my 
conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog  days  now  reign 
in's  nose  :  all  that  stand  about  him  are  under 
the  line,  they  need  no  other  penance.  That 
fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  bead, 
and  three  times  was  his  nose  discharged  against 
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me :  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece,  to 
blow  us.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  of 
small  wit  near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till 
her  pinked  porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for 
kindling^  such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I 
miss'd  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman, 
who  cried  out,  *^  Clubs!"  when  I  might  see 
from  far  some  forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her 
succour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the  Strand, 
where  she  was  quartered.  They  fell  on ;  I 
made  good  myplace  :  at  length  they  came  to 
the  broom-staff  with  me  ;  I  defied  'em  still : 
when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind  'em.  loose 
shot,  delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that 
I  was  fiain  to  draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let 
'em  win  the  work.  The  devil  was  amongst 
*ero.  I  think,  surely. 

Port,  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at 
a  playhouse,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples  ;  that 
no  aiulience,  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill, 
or  the  Limbs  of  Limehouse,  their  dear  bro- 
thers, are  able  to  endure.  I  have  some  of 
them  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and  there  they  are 
like  to  dance  these  three  days ;  besides  the 
running  banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to 
come. 

Enier  tht  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Cham,  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are 

here  I  [coming. 

They  grow  still  too ;  from  all  parts  they  are 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here !    \\'here  are  these 

porters,  [hand,  fellows : 

These  lazy  knaves?— Ye  have  made  a  fine 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in  :  are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs?     We 

shall  have  [ladies. 

Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  lor  the 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An't  please  your  honour, 

We  are  but  men  ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done  : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham.  As  I  live. 

If  the  king  blame  me  fort,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,   and  suddenly ;  and  on  your 

heads  [knaves ; 

Clap  round  fines   for  neglect :    you  re    lazy 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,  when 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark !  the  trumpets 

sound  ; 
They're  come  already  from  the  christening  : 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly  ;  or  I'll  find 
A   Marshalsea  shall   hold  ye  play  these  two 

months. 
Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 
Man.  You  great  fellow, 
Stand  close  up,  or  I'll  make  your  head  ache. 
Port.  You  i'  the  camlet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I'll  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  \Exeuttt. 

Scene  W.^  The  Palace. 
Enter  trumpets,  sounding:  then  two  Alder- 
men. Lord  Mayor,  Garter,  Cranmer.  Duke 


of  Norfolk,  with  his  marshal  s  staff,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,    two  Noblemen  bearing  great 
standing  bowls  for  the  christening  gifts  ; 
then,  fottr  Noblemen    btaring  a  canopy^ 
under  which  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  god- 
mother, bearing  the  child,  richly  habited  in 
a  mantle,  6^c.     Train  borne  by  a  Lady  : 
then  follows  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  the 
other  godmother,  and  Ladies.     The  troop 
pass  once  about  the  stage,  and  Garter  speahs. 
Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness, 
send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy, 
to  the  high  and  mighty  princess  of  England, 
Elizabeth. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  and  train. 
Cran.  [Aw^^Aw^.]  And  to  your  royal  grace, 
and  the  go<xl  queen. 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray  ; — 
All  comfort,  joy.  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye  I 

JC.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop ! 
What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord.— 

[The  King  kisses  the  child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life.  [thee ! 

Cran.  Amen. 

K.  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been 
too  prodigal ; 
I  thank  ye  heartily  ;  so  shall  this  lady. 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 

Cran.  Let  me  speak,  jsir. 

For  heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I 
utter  [truth. 

Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  still  move  about  her!) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness :  she  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed  :  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue. 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely 

graces. 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her:   truth  shall 

nurse  her, 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her  : 
She  shall  be  lovd  and  fear'd  :  her  own  shall 

bless  her ; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  bealen  com. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow  :    good 

grows  with  her : 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by 
blood. 
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Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her ;  but  as 

when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself ; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 

darkness,) 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour, 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fix'd  :  peace,  pk^nty,  love,  truth, 

terror, 
That  ^ere  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall 

flourish. 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  bis  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him :— our  children's 

Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven.         [children 

K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.  She  shall  be,   to  the  happiness  of 

England, 
An  agW  princess  ;  many  days  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  she  must 

die,  [virgin ; 

She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her,  yet  a 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn 
K.  Hen,  O  lord  archbishop,  [her. 

Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man!  never,  before 


This  happy  child,  did  I  get  anything : 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me, 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  1  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  pnise  ny 

Maker. 
I  thank  ye  all. — ^To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  mtx:h  beholden; 
I  have  receiv'd  much  honour  by  your  ixcsieDce. 
And  ye  shall  find  roe  thankful.    Lead  the 

way,  lords  ;  [thank  ye ; 

Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  roust 
She  will  be  sick  else.  This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay: 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holklay.  [ExexnU 


EPILOGUE. 

'  Tis  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  please 
AH  that  are  here  :  some  come  to  take  their  ease. 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two;  but  those,  we  fear, 
W eve  frighted  with  our  trumpets  ;  so,' tis  clear. 
They  II  say  'tis  naught:  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd   extremely,    and    to    cry,  —  "  Thaii 

witty  /  " 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither  :  that,  Ifeer, 
All  the  expected  good  we're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  ofgowi  women  ; 
For  such  a  one  we  shono'd  them  :  if  theysmilt. 
And  say  'twill  do,  J  know,  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours  ;  for  'tis  ill  hap. 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Priam,  King  of  Troy. 

Hector,        ^ 

Troilus, 

Paris.  y  his  Sons, 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus,      J 

fn":"or.  }  ^"'>"  Commandos. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  Priest,  tahing  part  with  the 

Greeks. 
Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Cressida. 
Margarelon,  a  Bastard  Son  ^  Priam. 
Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General. 
Menelaus,  his  Brother, 

Scene,— Troy,  and  the 


Grecian  Commanders, 


Achilles, 
Aiax, 
Ulysses. 
Nestor, 
Diomedes, 
Patroclus, 

Thersih»,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida.     Serrani  /* 
Troilus ;  Servant  to  Paris ;  Servant  to  Dio- 
Helen,   Wife  to  Menelaus.  [medes- 

Andromache.  Wife  to  Hector. 
Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  prophetess. 
Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchas. 
Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


PROIX)GUE. 

In  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.     From  isles  of 
Greece 
^  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chafd, 


Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 
Fraught  with  t))e  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their    crownets   rc^al,   from   the   Atheuian 
bay 
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Pat  forth  toward  Phrygia:  and  their  vow  is 
made  [mures 

To  ransack  Troy ;  within  whose  strong  im 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
VVith  wanton    P^ris  sleeps;    and  that's  the 
To  Tenedos  they  come ;  fquarrd; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Tlidr  war-like  fraughtage:  now  on  Daixlan 

plains 
The  firesb  and  yet  unbruisM  Greeks  do  pitch 
Tlieir  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan.  and  Tymbria,  llias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard  :  and  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd,  but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  ailment. 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those 

broils, 
Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play, 
like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace, 
Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet ;  I'll  unarm  again: 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
I'lach  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  field  ;  Troilus,  alas,  hath  none  ! 

Pan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to 
their  strength,  Jvaliant ; 

Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness 
But  I  am'  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
T  amer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skilless  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this : 
for  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no 
further.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat,  must  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ?  [the  bolting. 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding  ;  but  you  must  tarry 

Tro.  Have  1  not  tarried? 

Pan.  Ay.  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried.        [the  leavening 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening ;  but  here's  yet 
m  the  word  "hereafter,"  the  kneading,  the 
making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking  ;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cool- 
ing too,  or  you  may  chance  to  bum  your  lips 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do.  [be. 


At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ;   [thoughts, — 
And     when    fair    Cressid    comes  into    my 
So,  traitor ! — when  she  comes  I — When  is  she 
thence? 

Pan,  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer 
than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,— when  my 
heart. 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
I^est  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  :    [ness. 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  glad- 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women.  But,  for  my 
part,  she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  would  not,  as 
they  term  it,  praise  her,— but  I  would  some- 
body had  heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did  : 
I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's  wit. 
but— 

Tro,  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus,— 
When   I  do  tell  thee,   there  my  hopes  lie 

drown'd. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid'^ love  :  thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart    [voice  ; 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand. 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach  ;    to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  ; — This  thou 

tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — T  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 
The  knife  that  made  it.  [me 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  .'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her 
be  as  she  is  :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for 
her  ;  an  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 
own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus  I  how  now,  Pandanis  ! 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ; 
ill-thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you: 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks 
for  my  labour.  [what,  with  me  ? 

Tro.    What,    art   thou   angry,    Pandarus? 

Pan .  Because  she's  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen  :  an  she  weh;  not  kin  to 
me,  she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is 
on  Sunday.  But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not  an 
she  were  a  black -a-moor  ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 
She's  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father  ;  let  her  to 
the  Greeks,  and  so  III  tell  her  the  next  time  I 
see  her  :  for  my  part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no 
more  i*  the  matter.  Tro.  Pandarus, — 
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Pan.  Not  1.  Tro.  Sweet  Pandams,— 

Pan,  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me :   I 

will  leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

\Exit  Pandams.    An  Alarum. 

Tro.    Peace,    you    ungracious    clamours! 
peace,  rude  sounds  I 
Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
WTien  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword,    [me ! 
But  Pandams, — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar  ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubbom-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides, 
Lei  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 
Alarum.    Enter  ^Eneas. 

yEn€.  How  now,  prince  Troilus !  wherefore 
not  afield  ?  [swcr  sorts. 

Tro.  Because  not  there :  this  woman's  an- 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  ^neas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

yEne.   That  Paris  is  returned  .home,  and 

Tro.  By  whom,  iEneas?  [hurt. 

^-^ne.  Troilus.  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  : '  tis  but  a  scar  to  scom ; 
Paris  is  gored  with  Menelatis'  horn.  [Alarum. 

^ne.  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 
to-day  I  [were  "  may." — 

Tro    Better  at  home,  if  "  would  I  might " 
But   to  the  sport  abroad ; — are  you  bound 

ASne.  In  all  swift  haste.  [thither  ? 

Tfv.  Come,  go  we,  then,  together. 

[£x€unl. 

Scene  II.— Troy.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Cres,  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov  d  : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  stmck  his  armourer; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  hamessd  Ught, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he  ;  where  every  flower 
Did.  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw    . 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

AUx.  The  noise  goes,  this  :  there  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector  ; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  Tliey  say  he  is  a  very  man,  perse^ 
\nd  stands  alone. 


Cres.  So  do  all  men,— unless  they  arc 
dmnk,  sick,  or  have  no  legs 

Alex,  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many 
beasts  of  their  particular  additions ;  be  b  as 
valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  besir,  slow  as 
the  elephant :  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so 
crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  cru^ied 
into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion: 
there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not 
a  glimpse  of ;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he 
carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancholy  with- 
out cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair ;  he  hath 
the  joints  of  everything  ;  but  everything  so 
out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many 
hands  and  no  use,  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes 
and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes 
me  smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hcctot 
in  the  battle,  and  stmck  him  down  ;  the  dis- 
dain and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept 
Hector  fasting  and  waking. 

Ores.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle.  Pandanxs. 

Cres.  Hector's  a  gallant  roan. 

AUx.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan,  What's  that  ?  what's  that  ? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandanif. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid  :  What 
do  you  talk  of? — Good  morrow.  AlexMidcr.— 
How  do  you,  cousin  ?  When  were  you  ai 
Ilium  ?  Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  armed  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  10 
Ilium  ?  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ?  [up- 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone  ;  but  Helen  wasotf 

Pan.  E'en  so  :  Hector  was  stirring  eariy. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ?  [anger. 

Cres.  So  he  says,  here. 

Pan.  Tme,  he  was  so :  I  know  the  caTW 
too ;  he'll  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them 
that :  and  there's  Troilus  will  not  come  farb* 
hind  him  ;  let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus,  I  cao 
tell  them  that  too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who.  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better 
man  of  the  two. 

Cres.  O  Jupiter  !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hec- 
tor ?    Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew 

Pan,  Well,  I  say  Troilus  is  Troilus-    [him- 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say  ;  for,  I  am  sore, 
he  is  not  Hector.  [d^iees. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 

Cres,  'Tis  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himse'.f. 

Pan.  Himself !  Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would 

Cres.  So  he  is.  [he  were- 

Pan.  Condition,    I  had  gone  barefoot  to 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector.  [lodi*. 

Pan.  Himself  I  no,  he's  not  himself: — ^wocki 
>'a  were  himself !    Well,  the  gods  are  above ; 
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lime  must  friend,  or  end  :  well,  Troilus,  well, 
— I  would  my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No, 
Hector  is  not  a  better  roan  than  Troilus. 

Cres,  Excuse  me.  Pan,  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  Th*  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall 
tell  rae  another  tale, when  the  other's  come  to't. 
Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Crts.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  hiave  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities  ; — 

Cres.  No  matter.        Pan,  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own's 
.  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece  :  Helen 
herself  swore  th'  other  day,  that  Troilus.  for  a 
brown  favour,  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,) — not 
brown  neither, —         Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not 
brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

PaM.  So  be  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much: 
if  she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is 
higher  than  his ;  he  having  colour  enough, 
and  the  other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise 
for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lief  Helen's 
golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus  for  a 
copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  thmk  Helen  loves 
him  better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came 
to  him  th'  other  day  into  the  compassed  win- 
dow,— and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past  three 
or  four  hairs  on  his  chin, — 

Cres,  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may 
soon  bring  bis  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan,  Why,  he  is  very  young  :  and  yet  will 
be,  within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his 
brother  Hector.  [lifter  ? 

Cres,  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a 

Pan,  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
lum^ — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand 
to  his  cloven  chin, — 

Cres,  Juno  have  mercy !  how  came  it  cloven? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tjs  dimpled  :  1  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man 
in  all  Phrvgia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan,  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres,  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to,  then  :— but  to  prove  to 
joa  that  Helen  loves  Troilus,— 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if 
yooTl  prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus  !  why.  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  tgg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  tgg  as  well  as 
you  love  an  idle  head,  you  wouW  eat  chickens 
i*  the  shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  thmk 
bow  she  tickled  his  chin  ;— indeed,  she  has  a 


marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess, — 

Cres.  Without  the  rack,    fhair  on  his  chin. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing  ! — queen 
Hecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er, — 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed, — 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire 
under  the  pot  of  her  eyes  :  did  her  eves  run 

Pan,  And  Hector  laughed.  [o  er  too  ? 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen 
spied  on  Troilus*  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
have  laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the 
hair,  as  at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  **  Here's  but  <me  and  fifty 
hairs  on  your  chin^  and  one  of  them  is  white," 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true ;  make  no  question  of 
that.  "  One  and  fifty  hairs"  quoth  he,  "  and 
one  white  :  that  white  hair  is  my  father ^  and 
all  the  rest  are  his  sons,"  * '  Jupiter  !  "  quoth 
she,  **whUh  of  these  hairs  is  Paris,  my  hus- 
band f"  **  The  forked  one"  quoth  he; 
'^ pluck t  out,  ana  give  it  him."  But  there 
was  such  laughing!  and  Helen  so  blushed, 
and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so 
laughed,  that  it  passed. 

Cres.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cou^n,  I  told  you  a  thing  yes- 
terday ;  think  on't.  Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep 
you,  an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  April 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an 
'twere  a  nettle  against  Mav. 

\A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark  !  they  are  coming  from  the  field  : 
shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they 
pass  toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do :  sweet 
niece  Cressida.         Cres,  At  yoiu*  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place  ; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely:  I'll  tell  you 
them  all  by  their  names,  as  they  pass  by  ;  but 
mark  Troilus  above  the  rest. 

Cres,  Speak  not  so  loud. 

iCneas  passes. 

Pan.    That's  iEneas :    is  not  that  a  bmve 
man  ?  he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy.  I  can 
tell  you:  but  mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 
Antenor/ajj«f. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Pan.  That's  Antenor :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit. 
I  can  tell  you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough  : 
he's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy, 
whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of  person. — 
When  comes  Troilus  ?— I'll  show  you  Troilus 
anon  :  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at 

Cres,  Will  he  eive  you  the  nod  ?  [me. 

Pan,  YousbaUsee. 
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Cres,  If  he  do.  the  rich  shall  have  more. 
HecXoT  passes. 

Pan,  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you. 
that ;  there's  a  fellow !— Go  thy  way,  Hector  ! 
—There's  a  brave  man,  niece  1— O  brave  Hec- 
tor \ — Look  how  he  looks !  there's  a  counten- 
ance !    Is't  not  a  brave  man  ? 

Cres,  O,  a  brave  roan  I 

Pan,  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good : 
— ^look  you  wtiat  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  I 
look  you  yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there; 
there  s  no  jesting ;  there's  laying  on,  take't  off 
who  will,  as  they  say ;  there  be  hacks ! 

Cru,  Be  those  with  swords? 
Vzjns  fosses. 

Pan,  Swords  ?  anytning,  he  cares  not ;  an 
the  devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  by  god's 
lid,  it  does  one's  heart  good.— Yonder  comes 
Paris,  yonder  comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder, 
niece  :  is't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not  ?— 
Why,  this  is  brave  now. — ^Who  said  he  came 
hurt  home  to-day  ?  he's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will 
do  Helen's  heart  good  now,  ha!  Would  1  could 
see  Troilus  now  !— You  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres,  Who's  that  ? 

H^emis  passes. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus : — I  marvel  where 
Troilus  is : — that's  Helenus  : — I  think  he  went 
not  forth  to-day  :— that's  Helenu& 

Cres,  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 

Pan.  Helenus  ?  no  ;— yes,  he'll  fight  indif- 
ferent well. — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is. — 
Hark !  do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? 
— Helenus  is  a  priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 
Troilus /ajj«. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus  : 
— 'tis  Troilus  I  there's  a  man,  niece  ! — Hem  ! 
— Brave  Troilus  !  the  prince  of  chivaliy  I 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace  1 

Pan.  Mark  him  ;  note  him  :— O  brave 
Troilus  I— look  well  upon  him,  niece  ;  look 
you  how  his  sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helmet 
more  hacked  than  Hector's ;  and  how  he 
looks,  and  how  he  goes  I — O  admirable  youth  ! 
he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a 
grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should 
take  his  choice.  O  admirable  man  I  P&ris?— 
Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen, 
to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Forces /rtjj. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  I  chaff  and  bran, 
chaff  and  bran  I  porridge  after  meat  I  I  could 
live  and  die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look, 
ne'er  look  ;  the  eagles  are  gone :  crows  and 
daws,  crows  and  daws  1  I  had  rather  be  such 
a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and  all 
Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles ; 
a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 

Cres,  Well,  well.  [camel 


Pan.  Well,  well !— Why,  have  you  any  dis- 
cretion  ?  have  you  any  eyes?  Do  you  know 
what  a  man  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good 
shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gende- 
ness.  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like, 
the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be 
baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie,— for  then  the 
man's  date's  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knovs 
not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ; 
upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my 
secrecy,  to  defend  mine  honesty  ;  my  mask,  to 
defend  my  beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all 
these :  and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thou- 
sand watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I'll  watch  vou  for  that ;  and 
that's  one  of  the  chiefiest  of  them  too :  if  I  can- 
not ward  what  I  would  not  have  hit.  1  can 
watch  you  for  telling  how  I  took  the  blow : 
unless  it  swell  past  hidmg,  and  then  it's  past 
watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  1 
Enter  TnAhxi  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with 

Pan.  Where?  jyoa. 

Boy.  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms 
him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  [Exii^- 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt.— Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres,  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I'll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  axxl  by. 

Cres.  To  bring,  unde, — 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token,— you  are  a  bawd. 
[i?jr«/ Pkndarns. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacri- 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  :  [fice. 

But  more  in  Troilus  thousandfokl  I  see, 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  woomg : 
Things  won  are  done ;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the 
doing :  [not  this,— 

That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue: 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd.  beseech: 
Then,  though  my  heart's  content  firm  k>vedoth 

bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exit. 

Scene    III.— Th*  Grecian   Camp.    B^ore 

Agamemnon's  Tent, 
Sennet,  ^ii/^r  Agamemnoo,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  and  others. 
Agam.  Princes,  [cheeks? 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  eartli  below. 
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Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and 

disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  reared  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
InSect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  groMrth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after  seven  jrears'  siege,  yet  Troy  walb 

stand  ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave't  surmisM  shape.     Why  then,  you 

princes, 
Do  3rou  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works. 
And  call  them  shames,   which  are,  indeed, 

nought  else 
But  the  protracdve  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  pftrsistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  fotmd 
In  fortune's    love ;    for  then,   the  bold  and 

coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  bard  and  soft,  seem  all  aflin'd  and  kin  : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike 
Gr^  Agamemnon.  Nestor  shall  apply   [seat. 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being 

smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ! 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  moun- 
tains cut. 
Bounding  between  the  tu'O  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse  :  where's  then  thp  saucy 

boat. 
Whose  weak  untimbei'd  sid'^s  but  even  now 
Co-rivall'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  »  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doch  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune:  for,  in  her  ray  and 

brightness, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting 

wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,   then,   the 

thing  of  courage, 
As  rorn'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key. 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of 

Uieece, 


Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — ^hearwhat  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — [To  Agam.]  most  mighty  for  thy 

place  and  sway, — 
[To  Nest.]  And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy 

stretch'd-out  life, — 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — ^which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver,  [tree 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air.  strong  as  the  axle- 
On  which  heaven  rides,  knit  all  the  Greekish 
ears  [both,— 

To  his  experienc'd  tongue,— yet  let  it  please 
Thou    great,— and   wise,— to   hear    Ulysses 
speak.  [less  expect 

Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca;  and  be  t  of 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick  jaws. 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 
Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been 
down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lackd  a 
But  for  these  instances.  [master. 

The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  : 
And  look,  how  manv  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  fac- 
tions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair,  [arded. 
What  honey  is  expected  ?  Degree  being  vir- 
Th'  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place,     [centre, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other  ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
.And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad  :  but  when  the 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,    [planets, 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  I  what  mu- 
tiny ! 
What  ra^ng  of  the  sea  f  shaking  of  earth  ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds!   fnghts,  changes, 

horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate        * 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  [shak'd. 
Quite  from  their  fixture !    O,  when  degree  is 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,    [ties. 
The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  communi- 
E)egrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  siring, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing 
meets  ^ 
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In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead: 
Force  should  be  right ;  or  rather,  right  and 

wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power,  [too. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  a  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey, 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.  Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  in, 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.     The  general's  disdain'd 
Bv  him  one  step  below  ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath  :  so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  supenor,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  : 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in    our  weakness  stands,   not  in    her 
strength.  [cover'd 

A'ifj/.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  dis- 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Aj^am.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  [Ulysses, 

Ulysi.  The  great  Achilles,   whom  opinion 
crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him,  Patro- 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day  [clus, 

Breaks  scurril  jests  ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action, 
fWhich,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamem- 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on  ;•        [non, 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffold- 
age,— 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending  ;  with  terms  un- 
squar'd,  [dropp'd, 

Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 
Would  seem  hyperboles.  At  this  fusty  stuff. 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  aloud  ap- 
plause ; 
Cries,  • '  Excellent  /  'tis  AgatnemfU/n  just. 
Nmo  play  me  Nestor;  /urn,  and  stroke  thy 
As  he^  If^iffg  'drest  to  some  oration."  [beard^ 
That's  done  ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels  ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 


Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  "  Excellent! 
'  Tis  Nestor  right.     Now  play  Aim  me,  Patrt- 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  ni^ht  alarm."    [f/w, 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough  and  spit. 
And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  bis  gorget. 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  spoft, 
Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  "  O,  enough,  Patroclus . 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel  /  I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen."  And  in  this  faduoo, 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  Ux  trace. 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Uljrsses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  nriany  are  infect 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles  ;  keeps  his  tent  Ukc  him : 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle  ;  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
"To  match  us  in  comparison  with  dirt. 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.   They  tax  our  policy,   and  call  it 
cowardice : 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,- 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,— 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war ; 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  ^-all, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poa*. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the 

engine. 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  sools 
By  reason  guides  his  execution. 

Nest,  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles' horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.     \A  tucket  sound:. 

Agam.       What  trumpet  ?  look,  Mcnclaos. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Enter  Mness. 

Agam.         What  would  you  'fore  our  tent? 

ykne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Agam,  Etcd  this. 

^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ?       [arto 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Ad»»lte' 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  whidi  with  ooe 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general       [wwt 

^ne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.  How 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks  [my 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals? 

Agam.  Ho*  ? 

^ne.  Ay; 
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I  ask,  that  I  might  H'aken  reverence, 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush« 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 
Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us,  or  the  men 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers.  [of  Troy 

yEiu.   Courtiers  are  free,  as  debonair,  un- 
arm'd, 
As  bending  angels ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  ihey  have 
gaUs,  (love's  accord, 

Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords  ;  and, 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  iEneas ; 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  linger  on  thy  lips  ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  praised  himself  bring  the  praise 

forth: 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blovrs;  that  praise,  sole 
pure,  transcends.  [it!neas? 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself 
^H€.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  tm  name. 
Agam.         What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 
/Etu.  Sir,   pardon;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's 
ears.  [comes  from  l*roy. 

Agam,    He    hears    nought    privately  that 
yEfU.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awsike  his  ear ;        [him 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour  : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

/£m€.  Trumpet,  blow  aloud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy 

tenU  ; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud 
[  Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 
A  prince  call'd  Hector, — Priam  is  his  father, — 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown  :  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
And  to  this  purpose  speak. — Kings,  princes, 

lords! 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease  ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his 
peril ;  [fear ; 

That  knows  his  valour,  an4  knows  not  his 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confes- 

sk>n 
With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves. 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
lootherarms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good, — or  do  his  best  to  do  it, — 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms  ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Mklway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 


To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  : 
If  none,  he'U  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sim-bum'd,  and  not 

worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much. 
Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord 
^neas ; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  but  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  1 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 
Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a 
man  [now ; 

When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd  :  he  is  old 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire. 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, — 
I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither  d  brawn  ; 
And^  meeting  him,  will  tell  him  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world  :  his  youth  in  flood. 
I'U  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of 
blood. 

^H€.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of 

Ulyss.  Amen.        '  [youth ! 

Agam.  Fair  lord  i£neas,  let  me  touch  your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Ulyss.  Nestor! 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses?  [brain  ; 

Ulyss.  1  have  a  youn^  conception  in  my 
Be  yoti  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  Whatis't?  Ulyss.  Tlus 'tis  : 

Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  the  seeded 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up     [pride. 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp  d, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how?    [sends, 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpnose  only  to  Achilles,  [substance 

Nest,  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain. 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libva,  (though,  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough,)  will  with  great  speed  of 

judgment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him.  [>'ou  ? 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think 

Nest.  Yes.  'tis  most  meet :  whom  may  you 
else  oppose. 
That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  off. 
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If  not  Achilles  ?    Though't  be  a  sportful  corn- 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ;       [bat. 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :   and  trust  to  me, 
Our  imputation  shsdl  be  oddly  pois'd  [Ulysses, 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd. 
He,  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election  ;  and  doth  boil, 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying, 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquer- 
ing part,   • 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  1 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ; — 
Therefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse,  firit.     Do  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest,   I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes : 
what  are  they?  [Hector, 

Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ;  [him  : 

And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair :  if  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.  No,  make  a  lottery  ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :   among  our- 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man  ;  [selves, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause,  and  make  him 

fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Ins  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  miss, 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax  employ'd  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Now,  Ulysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith  [advice  ; 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other :  pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[^Exeuttt. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Another  part  o/tke  Gxedan  Camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

Tfur.  Agamemnon,— bow  if  he  had  boils? 
full,  all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run?>-&y  sor- 
did not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a 

Ajax.  Dog,—  [botchycore? 

Ther.  Then  would  oome  some  i&atter  fron 
him  ;  I  see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not 
hear?    Feel,  then.  [Strtieskim. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  tbee. 
thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord  I 

Ajax.  Speak,  then,  thou  vinewd'st  leavcD, 
speak  :  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  1  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness :  but,  I  think,  tbv  horse  will  sooner 
con  an  oration,  than  thou  leam  a  pntyer  with- 
out book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thoa?  a 
red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  1 

Ajax.  Toadstool,  learn  me  the  procdaroatioD. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense, 
thou  strikest  me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamadon, — 

Thtr.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool  I  think. 

Ajax.    Do   not,  porcupine,  do   not:   my 
fingers  itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  dklst  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee;  I 
would  make  thee  the  k>athsomest  scab  of 
Greece.  When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incarskvs, 
thou  strikest  as  slow  as  another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  gruroblest  and  railest  evoy 
hour  on  Achilles  ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy 
at  his  greatness,  as  Cerberus  is  at  Pn»erpina's 
beauty,  av,  that  thou  barkest  at  him, 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites  1 

Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shiveis  with 
his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur  I      \BeaHngkiwu 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  I 

Ther.  Ay.  do,  do  ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord ! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows;  an  assiiiego  may  tutor  thee:  tixxi 
scurvy  valiant  ass !  thou  art  here  but  to  thrash 
Trojans  :  and  thou  art  bought  and  sokl  among 
those  of  any  wit.  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  VL 
thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  bcei. 
and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inoies*  thou  thing 
of  no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajax.  You  dog.       Ther,  You  scurvy  lord  I 

A^ax.  You  cur  !  \Beaiinghim. 

Ther,  Mars  his  idiot!  do.  rudeness;  do, 
camel;  do,  do.  t 
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EHter  Achilles  uHd  Patioclus. 
Ackil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajaz  1  wherefore  do 
you  this? 
How  now,  Thersites  1  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 
Tk€r.  You  see  him  there,  do  you? 
Ackil,  Ay ;  what's  the  matter  ? 
Thtr,  Nay,  look  upon  him. 
AchiL  So  I  do :  what's  the  matter? 
Thtr,  Nay.  but  regard  him  well. 
Achil,  WeU!  why,  I  do  so. 
Tker,  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  ; 
for,  whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 
Achii,  I  know  that,  fool. 
TfUr,  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 
AJax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 
Tktr.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit 
he  utters !  bis  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.    I 
have  bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat 
my  bones:  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a 
peony,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the 
ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.    Thb  lord,  Achilles. 
Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his 
guts  in  his  head,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 
Aekil.  What?       Tker,  I  say,  this  Ajax.— 
[Ajaz  oilers  to  strike  kim  ;  Achilles  inierposa. 
Achti,  Nay,  good  Ajax. 
Tker^  Has  not  so  much  wit, — 
Ackil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 
Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eve  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 
Aekil,  Peace,  fool  1 

Tker,  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness, 
but  the  fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look 
you,  there. 
AJax.  O  thou  damned  cur  I    I  shall, — 
AekiL  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  ? 
Tker.  No,  I  warrant  you  ;  for  a  fool's  will 
i        Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites.       [shame  it. 
Aekil.  What's  the  quarrel? 
AJax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon 
I        Tker.  I  serve  thee  not.  [me. 

AJax.  Well  go  to,  go  to. 
Tker,  I  serve  here  voluntary. 
AckiL    Your  last  service   was  suiferance, 
!     'twas  not  voluntary,  no  man  is  beaten  volun- 
i     taiy :  Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as 
'     under  an  impress. 

Tker.  Even  so ; — ^a  great  deal  of  your  wit, 

too,  lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liara. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock 

I     oot  cither  of  your  brains :  'a  were  as  good 

I     crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

i        Ackil,  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor, — 

whose  wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had 

I     nails  on  their  toes,— yoke  you  like  draught 

oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  the  war. 

AekiL  VJhaX,  what  ?  [Ajax !  to ! 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth:   to,  Achilles!  to, 

AJax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther,  'Tis  no  matter;   I  shall  speak  as 

I      much  as  thou,  afterwards. 

Patr,  >No  more  words^  Thersites ;  peace  1 


Tker.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' 
biach  bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

AekiL  There's  for  you,  Patroclus.  • 

Tker.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpolls, 
ere  I  come  any  more  to  your  tents:  I  will 
keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the 
faction  of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance.       [all  our  host : — 

Ackil.  Marry,  this,  sir.  is  proclaim'd  through 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
I'o-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one.  that 
dare  fwetl. 

Maintain. — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trash.  Fare- 

AJax.  Farewell.    Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

AckiL  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ; 
He  knew  his  roan.  [otherwise, 

AJax.    O,  meaning  you. — I  will  go  learn 
more  of  it.  lExeunt, 

Scene  H.— Troy.  A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 
Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 

Helenus. 
Pri,  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches 

spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : 
"  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else, — 
As  konour,  loss  o/time,  travail,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  tkat  is 

consumed 
In  kot  digestion  o/tkis  cormorant  war, — 
Skall  be  struck  off:  "  —  Hector,  what  say  you 

to't?  [than  I. 

Nect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 

As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet,  dread 

Priam, 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — "  Wko  knows  tukat 

follows  f  " 
Than  Hector  is :  the  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this 

question.  [disroes. 

Every  dthe   soul,    'mongst   many  thousand 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenthsr  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie.  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces?  will  you  with  counters 
The  past-proponion  of  his  infinite  ?  [simi 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 
HeL  No  marvel,  thdugh  you  bite  so  sharp 

at  reasons 
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You  are  so  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our 

father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  afi^rs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none  that  telts  him 

so  ?  [brother  priest ; 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers, 

You  iiir  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are 

your  reasons : 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous, 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  : 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenas  behokls 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels, 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ?    Nay,  if  we  talk  of 

reason,  [honour 

Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep  :  manhood  and 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat 

their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm  d  reason  :  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she 
The  holding.  fdoth  cost 

Tro.         What  is  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 
Hect,  But  value  dwelU  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity, 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself, 
As  in  the  prizer  :  'tis  mad  idohtry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  his  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 
Without  some  image  of  th'  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  how  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by 

honour : 
Wc  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
When  we  have  soil'd  them  ;  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought 

meet,  [Greeks : 

Paris   should   do    some   vengeance   on    the 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails  ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a 

truce,  fdesir'd ; 

And  did  him  service:  he  touch'd  the  ports 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held 

captive,  [freshness 

He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morn- 
ing, [aunt : 
Whv  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl, 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand 

ships. 
And  tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  vvisdom  Paris  went. 


(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried— "Go. 

&o,") 
If  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noWc  pria. 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  daj^'d  your 

hands, 
And  cry'd — "  Inestimable ! ")  why  do  yoo  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate. 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortime  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?  O.  theft  roost  base. 
Tliat  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep! 
But.  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  nadve  place ! 

Cas.  \Within.^  Gry.  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise?  what  shriek  is  this? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  h« 

Cas.  [  IVitAtn.]  Cry,  Trojans  I  [vvkot. 

Hect.  It  is  Ca^ndra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thou- 
sand eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  wnth  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace  !  [klcd  cM. 

Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrin- 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  bedmes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  I  practise  your  eyes  ^th 

tears  I 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry  !    Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go. 

[£sit- 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  tlKSC 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work    [high  straioi 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  jrour  l>lood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why.  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  fomi  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds. 
Because    Cassandra's    mad :    her   brain-sick 

raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  port, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  aU  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst 

us 
Such  things  as  might  ofiend  the  weakest  splecQ 
To  fight  for,  and  maintain  ! 

Far.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels : 
But,  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project 
For  what,  alas !  can  these  my  single  anos? 
What  propugnadon  is  in  one  man's  valoar, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  ezdte  ?    Yet,  I  protest, 
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Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
And  had  as  axni>ie  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne  er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit 

Pri,  Paris,  you  speak 

Tike  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasure  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
^Ip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up,.  [me, 

On  terms  of  base  compulsion !  Can  it  be, 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this,   [bosoms? 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your   generous 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw. 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
"WTiose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd. 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject ;  then,  I  say, 
Well  naay  we  'fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know 

well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hut.  Paris,   and  Troilus,   you  have  both 
said  well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — but  superficially  ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  : 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination  [venge 
Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure  and  re- 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.    Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners  :  now, 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection  ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbM  wills,  resist  the  same  ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,— 
As  it  is  known  she  is,— these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  retum'd  :  thus  to  persist 
In  d<^g  wrong  extenuates  n(^t  wrong, 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Hector's 

opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 
My  spritely  brethren.  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch  d  the  life  of  our 
design  : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected. 
Than  the  pwformance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  wotUd  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  bk>od 


Spent  more    in    her  defence.     But,  worthy 

Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our 

foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us  : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  am  youis. 

You  valiant  of&pring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks. 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits . 
I  was  adv^rtis'd  their  great  general  slept. 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept : 
This,  I  presume,  vdll  wake  him.        {Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  —  The  Grecian  Camp.  Before 
Achilles'  Tent. 
Enter  Thersites. 
Ther.  How  now,  Thersites !  what,  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury  1  Shall  the  elephant 
Ajax  carry  it  thus?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at 
him  ;  O  worthy  satisfaction  !  Would  it  were 
otherwise ;  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he 
railed  at  me ;  'sfoot  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and 
raise  devils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue  of  my  spite- 
ful execrations.  Then,  there's  Achilles,— a 
rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these 
two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they 
fall  of  themselves.  O  thou  great  thunder- 
darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove, 
the  king  of  gods ;  and,  Mercury,  lose  all  the 
serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus ;  if  ye  take 
not  that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from 
them  that  they  have !  which  short-armed  ignor- 
ance itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will 
not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider, 
without  drawing  their  massy  irons  and  cutting 
the  web.  After  this,  the  vengeance  on  the 
whole  camp  !  or,  rather,  the  bone-ache !  for 
that,  mcthinks,  is  the  curse  dependant  on 
those  that  war  for  a  placket.     I  have  said  my 

Crayers  ;  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen. — What, 
o !  my  k>rd  Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 
Patr.  Who's  there?  Thersites !  Good  Ther- 
sites, come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt 
cotmterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out 
of  my  contemplation;  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
thyself  upon  thyself!  The  common  curse  of 
mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in 
great  revenue  I  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor, 
and  discipline  come  not  near  thee !  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death  !  then,  if 
she  that  lays  thee  out.  says  thou  art  a  fair 
corse,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen.  — 
Where's  Achilles  ?  [prayer  ? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in 
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Tfur.  Ay;  the  heavens  hear  me  I 

Enter  Achilles. 
Achil,  Who's  there? 
Pair,  Thersites,  my  lord. 
Achil.  Where,  where?— Art  thou  eome? 
Why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou 
not  served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many 
meals?    Come,  what's  Agamemnon? 

Thtr.  Thy  commander.  Achilles :  — then, 
tell  me,  Patroclus,  what's  Achilles? 

Pair,  Thy  lord,  Thersites :— then  tell  me»  I 
pray  thee,  what's  thyself? 

Tktr,  Thy  knower,   Patioclus:   then  teU 
me,  Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 
Patr.  Thou  mayst  tell,  that  knowest. 
Achil,  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  my 
lord  ;  I  am  Patroclus'  knower ;  and  Patroclus 
Patr.  You  rascal  f  [is  a  fool. 

Ther,  Peace,  fool !  I  have  not  done. 
Achil.  He  is  a  privileged  man.— Proceed, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a 
fool ;  Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid, 
Patroclus  is  a  fool. 
Achil.  Derive  this ;  come. 
Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  com- 
mand Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  com- 
manded of  Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool 
to  serve  such  a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool 
positive. 
Patr.  '"^P^sf  am  I  a  fool  ? 
Ther,  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover.     It 
suffices  me  thou  aiL    Look  you.  who  comes 
hfere?  ,  ^. 

^i«//r  Agamenmon,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Dio- 

medes.  and  Ajax. 
AchiU  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody.— 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  iExtt. 

Ther,  Here  is  such  patchery.  such  puggUng, 
and  such  knavery  1  all  the  argument  is  a  cuck- 
old and  a  whore ;  a  good  quarrel  to  draw 
emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon. 
Now,  the  dry  serpigo  on  the  subject  I  and  war 
and  lechery  confound  all !  \Rxit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles? 
Patr.  Within  his.  tent ;  but  iU-dispos'd.  my 
loiti.  .       [here. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
He  shent  our  messengers ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments.  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest  perchance  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are.  . 

Patr.  I  shaU  say  so  to  him.  [Extt. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
He  is  not  sick.  ^         ^  [tent : 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart : 
you  may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour 

It.- -  .     1 *     w..   ^m.  V.m^A    ^*\m   rtrirlo  •     hut 


the  man ;    but,  by  my  head,  tis  pnde :   but  xr         w, 

why,  why?  let  him  show  us  a  cause.    A  word,      .4/aw.  No.  nobi     .        .     , 
my  lord.  [Taking  Agamemnon  aside.xvi  vahant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him? J  gentle,  and  altogether  mor«  tr<iciable. 


Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from 
Nest.  Who?  ITicrsites?  [him. 

Ulyss,  He.  post  his  aigument 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lade  matter,  if  he  have 
Ulyss.  No;  you  see,   he  is  his  argument 
that  has  his  argument. — ^Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better;  their  fraction  is  more 
our  wish  than  their  faction  :  but  it  was  a  stroaog 
composure  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss,  The  amit^  that  wisdom  knits  not. 

folly  may  easily  untie.— Here  comes  Patrochis. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  bot  none 

for  courtesy :  his  l^gs  are  legs  for  necessity. 

not  for  flexure. 

Reenter  Patrodus. 
Patr,  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sony. 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  sute. 
To  call  upon  him  :  he  hopes  it  is  no  other, 
But.  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake,— 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam,  Hear  you,  Patiodns  :— 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answen: 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  soora. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues,— 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  behdd, — 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not 
If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud     [sin, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  grater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier 

than  himself. 
Here  tend  the  savage  strax^geness  he  puts  on. 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea.  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.    Go  tell  him  this :  and  add, 
That  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report, — 
Bring  acdon  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war: 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant :— tell  htm  so. 
Patr,  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  pre- 
sently. \ExiL 
Agam.  In  sedbnd  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied; 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter 
you.                                [Exit  Ulysses. 
Ajcue,  What  is  he  more  than  another? 
Agam,  No  more  than  what  be  thinks  he  is. 
Aiax,  Is  he  so  much?    Do  vou  not  think 
he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 
Agam.  No  question.                    [say  he  is? 
Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and 
Agam.  No.  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong. 
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Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How 
doth  pride  grow  ?    I  know  not  what  i)ride  is. 

Agam,  Your  mmd  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  eats 
up  himself :  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own 
trumpet,  his  own  chronicle;  and  whateveV 
praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed 
in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads.  [strange  ? 

NesU  [AJtde.]  Yet  he  loves  himself,  is't  not 
Re-enter  Ulysses. 
-  Ulyis,  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-mor- 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse?  [row. 

Ijlyss,  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission,    [quest, 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  re- 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important:    possess'd  he  is  with 

greatness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  Yas  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  dis- 
course. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  down  himself :  what  should  I  say? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens 
Ciy— •  •  ^fo  recovery."  [of  it 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  meet  him  in  his  tent : 
*Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ulyss,  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles :  shall  the  proud 

That  hastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And   ruminate   himself,— ^all   he   be  wor- 

shipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord| 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ; 
Nor.  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  ment. 
As  amply  Htled  as  Achilles  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles  : 
Thai  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride. 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid  : 
And  say  in  thunder — "  Achilles,  go  to  htm," 

Nat.  \ Aside."]  O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the 
vein  of  him. 

Dio.  [Aside.yAxA  how  his  silence  drinks  up 
this  applause. 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist  I'll 
pash  him  o'ct  the  face. 

Agam,  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 


Ajax.  An  'a  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese 
his  pride :  let  me  go  to  him. 

l/lyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon 
our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltiy,  insolent  fellow  I 

Nest.  [Aside.]  How  he  describes  himself  1 

Ajax,  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

Ul^ss.  [A side. "^The  raven  chides  blackness. 

Ajax.  I'll  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam,  [Aside.]  He  will  be  the  physician, 
that  should  be  the  padent. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind, — 

Ul^ss.  [Aside."]  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

Ajax.  'A  should  not  bear  it  so,  'a  shoukl 
eat  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest.  [Aside,]  An't  would,  you'd  carry  half. 

C/lyss.  [Aside,]  'A  would  have  ten  shares. 

Ajax,  I  will  knead  him,  I  will  make  him 
supple. 

Nest.  [Aside,]  He's  not  yet  through  warm  : 
force  him  with  praises.  Pour  in,  pour  in  ,*  his 
ambition  is  dry. 

l/lyss,  [To  Agam.]  My  lord,  you  feed  too 
much  on  this  dislike. 

Nest,  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio,  You  roust  prepare  to  fight  without 
Achilles.  [him  harm. 

C/lyss.   Why,  'tis  this  flaming  of  him  does 
Here  is  a  man—but  'tis  before  his  face; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is.        [valiant. 

ill^ss.  Know  the  whole   world,   he  is  as 

Ajax,  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us  I    Would  he  were  a  Trojan  I 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in.  Ajax  now,-" 

l/l^ss.  If  he  were  proud, — 

Dto.  Or  covetous  of  praise, — 

l/lyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne, — 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  t 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ;  [suck : 

Praise  him  that  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  hkeaboum,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  here's  Nes- 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times.  [tor, — 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax.  and  your  brain  so  temper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Ufyss.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dto,  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  ;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  general 
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To  call  together  all  bis  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  to-morrow. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord. — come  knights  from  east  to 

west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.  Let  Achilles  sleep: 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 

draw  deep.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 


Scene  L— Troy.  A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace, 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend,  you, — pray  you,  a  word  :  do 
not  you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman; 
I  must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv,  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the 
lord  Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  bet- 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it.  [tej. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend  :  honour  and 
lordship  are  my  titles. — {Music  witAtn.]  What 
music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir  :  it  is  music 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians?   [in  parts. 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mine, sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  1  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another 
I  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning. 
At  whose  request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  tot,  indeed,  sir :  marry,  sir, 
at  the  request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there 
in  person ;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the 
heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, — ■ 

Pan,  Who,  my  cousin,  Cressida? 

Serv,  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find 
out  that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.-  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast 
not  seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak 
with  Paris  from  the  prince  Troilus :  I  will  make 
a  complimental  assault  upon  him.  for  my  busi- 
ness seethes.  [phrase,  indeed  ! 

Serv.  Sodden  business  I  there's  a  stewed 
Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all 
this  fair  company  !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  mea- 
sures, fairly  guide  them ! — especially  to  you, 
fair  queen  1  fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  1 

Helen,  Dear  lord,  you  ore  full  of  fair  words. 


Pan.  You  Speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
queen.— Fair  prince,  here  is  gocxl  broken 
music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin  :  and,  by 
my  life,  >ou  shall  make  it  vrhole  again ;  jrou 
shall  piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  perfonn- 
ance. — Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no.         Helen.  O,  sir,— 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth  ;  in  good  sooth,  veiy 
rude.  [in  fits. 

Par,    Well  said,  my  lord  !  Well,  ywi  say  so 

Pan,  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear 
queen. — My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a 
word? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  as  out : 
we'll  hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant 
with  me.  But,  marry,  thus,  my  loni. — ^My 
dear  lord,  and  most  esteemed  friend,  your 
brother  Troilus —  [lord,— 

Helen.  My    lord    Pandarus;    hooey-sweet 

Pan,  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to  : — com- 
mends himself  most  affectionately  to  you,— 

Helen*  You.  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  oar 
melody  :  if  you  do,  our  melancholy  uponyoiff 
head! 

Pan,  Sweet  (jueen,  sweet  queen ;  that's  a 
sweet  queen,  i'  faith.  [sour  ofleocc 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a 

Pan.  l^ay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ; 
that  shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay.  I  care  not 
for  such  words ;  no,  no. — And,  my  loid,  he 
desires  you.  that  if  the  king  call  ifor  him  at  sap- 
per, you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queoi, — ny 
very  sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  sops 
he  to-night?        Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord.— 

Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen?— My 
cousin  will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not 
know  where  he  sups.  [sida. 

Par,  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer  Cies- 

Pan.  No,  no.  no  such  matter ;  you  ait 
wide  :  come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan,  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  shouM  yo« 
say  Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  side. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy  !  what  do  you  spy?— Come, 
give  me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a 
thing  you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it.  my  lord,  if  it  be 
not  my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him ;  they  r«T> 
are  twain.  [than  Uirte. 

Helen.  Falling  in.  after  (alUqg  out.may  make 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  rooreof  ibis; 
111  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan,  Ay.  you  may,  you^may. 
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HeUn.  Let  thy  song  be  love  :  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.    O  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  I 

Pan.  Love  !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so  :  ^ove. 
\Sings.'\ 

Love,  lave,  nothing  but  lave,  still  mere  / 
For,  oh  !  love's  bow 
Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 
The  shaft  confounds 
Not  that  it  wounds. 

But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  ay — Oh t  oh!  they  die  / 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill. 

Doth  turn  oh!  oht  to  ha!  ha!  he! 
So  dying  love  lives  still: 

Oh!  oh!  a  while,  but  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Oh!  oh!  groans  out  for  lia!  lia!  lia! 
Heigh-ho !  [nose. 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love  ;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets 
hot  thoughts,  and  hoi  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds, 
and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot 
blood,  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ?  Why, 
they  are  vipers :  is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ? 
— Sweet  lord,  who's  a-field  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor, 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy :  I  would  fain 
have  armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not 
have  it  so.  How  chance  my  brother  Troilus 
went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something : — 
yoc  know  all,  lord  Paodarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to 
hear  how  they  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember 
your  brother's  excuse  ?  Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen. 

\^Exit.    A  retreat  sounded. 

Par.  They're  come  from  field :   let  us  to 

Priam's  hall,  [woo  you 

To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  mast 

To    help   unarm   our  Hector:  his  stubborn 

buckles.  [touch'd. 

With    these  your  white    enchanting  fingers 

Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 

Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  ;  you  shall  do  more 

Than  all  the    island   kings,  —  disarm   sppeat 

Hector.  [vant,  Paris: 

Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  ser- 
Yca,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty, 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have  ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Troy.    Pandarus'  Orchard. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  Troilus'  Boy  meeting. 
Pan.  How  now?  where's  thy  m<»ster?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's  ?  [him  thither. 

Boy.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct 


^«/^  Troilus.  [now? 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes.    How  now,  how 
Tro.  Sihah,  walk  off.  {Exit. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin? 
Tro.  No,  Pandarus  :  1  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.    O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  sweet  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid  s  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid  I 

Pan.  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard  ;  I'll  bring 
her  straight.  {Exit. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy;  expectation  whirls  me 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  [round. 

That  it  enchants  my  sense :  what  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  wat'ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-repured  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me  ; 
Swooning  destruction  ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweet- 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers  :     [ness, 
I  fear  it  much  ;  and  I  do  fear,  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready  ;  she'll  come 
straight :  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite :  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  villain  :  she  fetches  her  breath  as 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.  {Exit. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  fev'rous  pulse. 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Re-enter  Pandarus  with  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ? 
shame's  a  baby.— Here  she  is  now  :  swear  the 
oaths  now  to  her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. 
— What,  are  you  gone  again?  you  must  be 
watched  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you? 
Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you 
draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i'  the  fills.— 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  ? — Come,  draw 
this  curtain,  aind  let's  see  your  picture.  Alas 
the  day,  how  loth  you  are  to  ofl'end  day-light » 
an  'twere  dark,  you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so  ; 
rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  now !  a 
kiss  in  feefarm  I  build  there,  carpenter  ;  the 
air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel, 
for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  : 
but  she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she 
call  your  activity  in  question.  What,  billing 
again?  Here's — " /«  .witness  whereof  t!u 
parties  interchangeably  " — Come  in,  come  in  : 
I'll  go  get  a  fire.  {Exit. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  iny^lord?  t 
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Tro.  O  Crcssida,  how  often  have  I  wished 
me  thu^  1  [O  my  lord  ! 

Cres.  "W^hed,  my  lord  ?— The  gods  grant, — 

Tro»  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes 
this  pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg 
espies  my  sweet  lady  iii  the  foimtain  of  our 
love  ?  [have  eyes. 

Cres,  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  of  dierubins  ;  they 
never  see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads, 
finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling 
without  fear :  to  fear  the  Worst  oft  cui^  the 
worse. 

Tro,  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in 
all  Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  mon- 

Cres,  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ?  [ster. 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  ;  when 
we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks, 
tame  tigers  ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress 
to  devise  imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to 
undergo  any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the 
monstrosity  in  love,  lady, — ^that  the  will  is  in- 
finite, and  the  execution  confined;  that  the 
desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to 
limit. 

Cres,  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  per- 
formance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve 
an  abilily  that  they  never  perform ;  vowing 
more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharg- 
ing less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  Thev  that 
have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  nares, 
are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we: 
praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we 
prove  ;  our  head  shall  go  bare,  till  merit  crown 
It.  No  perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a 
praise  in  present :  we  will  not  name  desert,  be- 
fore his  birth ;  and,  being  bom,  his  addition 
shall  be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith  : 
Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy 
can  say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ; 
and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer 
than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 
Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still?  have  you  not 
done  talking  yet  ? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I 
dedicate  to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get  a 
boy  of  you,  you'll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to 
my  lord  ;  if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro,  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your 
uncle's  word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too  : 
our  kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are 
wooed,  they  are  constant,  being  won  :  they  are 
burs,  I  can  tell  you  ;  they'll  stick  where  they 
are  thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart: 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 


Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  bard 
to  win  ?  [my  lonl, 

Cres.  Hard  td  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  woo. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — pardoa  roc,— 
If  t  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it :— in  faith.  I  lie  ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  cfaiklren. 
grown  [fools ! 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother: — see,  ve 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  os. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves? — 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  Mrish'd  myself  a  roan. 
Or  that  the  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  mj 

tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.  See,  see,  your  sOessce; 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel ;  stop  my  mouth. 
Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  mUsic  isstMS 
Pan.  Pretty,  i'  £uth.  rthenee. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  la^ : 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  be^  a  kiss  : 
I  am  asham'ci;— -O  heavens!   what  have  I 

done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  ray  locd. 
Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid? 
Pan.    Leave!   an  you  take  leave  till  to- 
morrow morning. — 
Cres.  Pray  you,  content  yon, 
Tro.  What  offends  yoa ,  lady  ? 

Cres,  Sh-,  mine  own  company. 
Tro,  You  cannot  dnm 

Yourself. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  yon ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.    I  would  be  gone  : 
Where  is  my  wit?    I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
Tro,  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that 
speak  so  wisely.  [than  love ; 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  cnft 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  lai^e  confiessk>n. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  but  you  are  wise : 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  for  to  be  wise,  and  low. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods 
above.  [woman. 

Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  t 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you.) 
'To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  yoatlu 
Outliving  beatity's  outward,  with  a  nund 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  cooviooe 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you  fme. 

Might  be  aflfronted  with  the  match  andwe^ 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love : 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas ! 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  tmfli. 
Cres.  In  that  I'U  war  with  you. 
Tro.  O  viituous  Qght, 
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When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most 

right! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  worid  to  come^ 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus ;  when  their 

rhymes. 
Fall  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare. 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steid,  as  plantage  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  oentre,- 
Yct,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited, 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be  I 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old,  and  hath  foigot  itself, 
When  waterdmps  have  worn  the  stones  of 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up,  [Troy, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  I  when  they  have  said— 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth,  [as  false 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son  ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  false- 
As  false  as  Cressid.  [hood. 

Pan,  Go  to.  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal 
it ;  m  be  the  witness.  Here  I  hold  your  hand  ; 
bere,  mv  cousin's.  If  ever  yon  prove  false  one 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to 
bring  vou  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between 
be  <^ed  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name, 
call  them  all — Pandars  ;  let  all  constant  men 
be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and 
ail  bfokers-between  Pandars !  say.  Amen. 

Tro.  Amen.  Cres.  Amen. 

Pan,  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you 
a  chamber  and  a  bed  ;  which  bed,  because  it 
shall  not  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press 
it  to  death  :  away  I 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 
Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear  I 

lExeunL 

Scene  III.— r^i^  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses.  Diomedes,  Nes- 
tor, Ajax,  Menelaus.  and  Calcbas. 
Cal.  Now.  princes,  for  the  service  I  have 
done  you, 
Th'  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to  your 
mind,  [Jove 

That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos  d  myself, 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  sequestering  from  me 
all  [dition, 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  con- 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted  : 


I  do  beseech  you.  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise. 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Agam,  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ? 
make  demand.  [Antenor, 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan   prisoner,  call'd 
Yesterday  took  :  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied :  but  this  An- 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  af&irs,  [tenor, 
That  their  negociations  all  must  slack. 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  ofblood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :   let  him  be  sent,  great 
princes,  [sence 

And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  pre- 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accq;>ted  pain. 

Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither:   Calchas  shall 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed,  [have 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  :• 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undenake  ;  and  'tis  a  bur- 

W^ch  I  am  proud  to  bear.  [den 

\Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  hchiXXes  and  Patroclus,  before  their  tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  stands  in  the  entrance  of  his 
tent  :— 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and.  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him  : 
I  will  come  last.    'Tis  like  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  t}jt&  are  bent,  why  tum'd 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable,     [on  him  : 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink  : 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride  ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proucl  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along  : —  [on 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him 

more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak 

with  me?  [Troy. 

You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  gainst 

Agam.  What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught 
with  us  ?  [general  ? 

Nest.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the 

Achil.  No.         Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better. 

\Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ?      \Exit. 

Achil.  What !  does  the  cuckold  scorn  mc  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha  ?  Achil.  Good  morrow. 
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Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.      \Exit. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows?    k.now 
they  not  Achilles?  [used  to  bend, 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely:   they  were 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles  ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  used  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achtl.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

*Tis  9ertain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with 
fortune,  [is. 

Must  fall  out  with  men  too  :  what  the  declin'd 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  [ours 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  non- 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  and 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit :  [favour. 
Which  wh^n  they  fall,  as  being*  slippery  stand- 

ers, 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippeiy  too, 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  togetner 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me  : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends  :  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess,  [find  out 
Save  these  men's  looks;  who  do,  methinks. 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulysses  : 
I'll  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  UJysses ! 

Ulyss,  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ! 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted. 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in. 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ul)rsses  ! 

The  beauty  that  is  bortie  here,  in  the  face, 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself ;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form  : 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  mirror'd  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.    This  is  not  strange 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,  [at  aU. 
It  is  familiar,  but  at  the  author's  drift ; 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything         [ing) 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  \x.  much  consist- 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  ; 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended  ;  which,  like  an  arch, 

revei  berates 
The  voice  again  ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  rsmt  in 
And  apprehended  here  imniediately        [this  ; 


Thfe  imknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  boree ; 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what 

things  there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  ose ! 
What  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth!     Now  shall  we  see  to- 
morrow,—  [him,— 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon 
Ajax  renown'd.    O  heavens,  what  some  men 
While  some  men  leave  to  do !  [do, 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  fords ! — ^why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking.                          [me. 
Achil.  I  do  believe  it ;  for  they  pass'd  by 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  roe 
Good  word  or  look.     What,  are  my  deeds 
forgot  ? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  bis 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion,         [back, 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  pere^verance.  dear  my  lord,     [hang 
Keeps  honour  bright :   to  have  done,   is  to 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail     [way : 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instani 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :   keep,  then,  th< 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons,     [path ; 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  giw  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear. 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on :  then,  what  they 
do  in  present,  [yours": 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'crtop 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host.  [hand ; 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  oy  the 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd.  as  be  wouM  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  O,  let  noc 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was,  [virtue  seek 
For  l)eauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time.       [kin,— 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worU 
That  ail,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born 

gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt,      [past ; 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dasted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then,  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete 
I  man, 
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That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax  ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not-  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again,  [thee, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of 
late,  [themselves, 

Made  emulous   missions  'mongst    the  gods 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

AchiL  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  stite 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold  ; 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like 

the  gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena  : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sotmd  herdrum, 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
••  Great  Hutor's  sister  did  AchilUs  win  ; 
But  omr  great  .4Jax  bravely  beat  down  him» 
Farewell,  my  lord  :  I  as  your  lover  speak  ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should 
break.  {Exit, 

Pair,  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd 
you: 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus: 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself ;  and  the  weEik  wanton 

Cupid 
Shan  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And.  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air. 

AchiL  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector? 

Patr,  Ay,  and  perhaps  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AchiL  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fzxat  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Pair,  O,  then,  beware  ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  them- 
Onussion  to  do  what  is  necessary         [selves  : 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun.    [clus: 

AchiL  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patro- 


I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
T"  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd  :   I  have  a  woman's 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal,     [longing. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.    A  labour  sav'd  ! 
Enter  Thersites. 

Thtr,  A  wonder !  AchiL  What  ? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field  ask- 

AchiL  How  so  ?  [ing  for  himself. 

Ther,  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  a 
heroical  cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying 

AchiL  How  can  that  be  ?  [nothing. 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a 
peacock,  a  stride,  and  a  stand :  ruminates, 
like  a  hostess,  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her 
brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip 
with  a  politic  regard,  as  who  should  say  there 
were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so 
there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a 
fiint,  which  will  not  show  without  knocking. 
The  man's  undone  for  ever;  for  if  Hector 
break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he'll  bre^k  it 
himself  in  vain-glory.  He  knows  not  me: 
I  said,  "Good-morrow,  Ajax  ;"  and  he  re- 
plies, "Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What  think 
you  of  this  man,  tliat  takes  me  for  the  general  ? 
He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a 
monster.  A  plague  of  opinion  I  a  man  may 
wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

Achil,  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to 
him,  Thersites. 

Ther,  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody  : 
he  professes  not  answering  :  speaking  is  for 
beggars  ;  he  wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I 
will  put  on  his  presence  :  let  Patroclus  make 
demands  to  me,  you  shall  see  the  pageant  of 
Ajax. 

AchiL  To  him,  Patroclus:  tell  him,  I 
humbly  desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the 
most  valorous  Hector  to  come  unarm'd  to  my 
tent ;  and  to  procure  safe  conduct  for  his  per- 
son of  the  magnanimous,  and  most  illustrious, 
six-or-seven-times-honoured  captain-general  oif 
the  Grecian  army.  Agamemnon,  &c.    Do  this. 

PcUr,  Jove  bless  great  Ajax  ! 

Ther.  H'm  ! 

Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles,— 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  in- 
vite Hector  to  his  tent, —  Ther.  H'm  I 

Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from 

Ther.  Agamemnon  I  [Agamemnon. 

Patr.  Ay.  my  tord.  Ther.  Ha  ! 

Patr.  What  say  you  to't  ? 

Ther.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other :  howsoever, 
he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 
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.    Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther,  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure, 
none, — unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews 
to  make  catlings  on. 

AchiL  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ; 
for  tliat's  the  more  capable  creature. 

AckiL  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 

And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it.  [stirr'd; 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Tker.  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind 
were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at 
it !  I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such 
a  valiant  ignorance.  {Exit, 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— Troy.    A  Street, 
Enter,  on  one  side,  iGneas,  and  Servant  with 

a  torch:  on  the  other,  Paris,   Deiphobus. 

Antenor,  Diomedes,  and  others,  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho  I  who  is  that  there  ? 

Dei.  It  is  the  lord  ^neas. 

*Ene.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long,  [business 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  too.— Good  morrow, 
lord  i^neas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  iEneas,  take  his  hand; 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

/Ene.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  ; 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  so  long, 

health  ; 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet. 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will 
fly  [ness. 

With  his  face  backward. — In  human  gentle- 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises'  Ufe, 
Welcome,  indeed  !    By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathize  :— Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory. 
A  thousand  c6mpk;te  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-mor- 

yEne.  We  know  each  other  well.        [row  I 

Dio,  We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other 
worse.  [ing. 

Par.  Thb  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greet- 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of.— 


What  business,  lord,  so  early  ?     [I  know  not 

/Ene,  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why, 

Par,  His  purpose  meeU  you:  'twas  lofanng 
this  Gredc 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  lair  Cressid: 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think 
(Or,  luther,  call  my  thought  a  certain  know- 
ledge) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night : 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  :  I  fear 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

^ne.  That  I  assure  yoo : 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  firom  Troy. 

Par,  There  is  no  be^ ; 

The  bitter  dispoadon  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.    On,  lord  :  we'll  foOow  yoo. 

y£ne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit with  Semnt. 

Par,  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  'fitiifa. 
tell  me  true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship,— 
Who.  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  foilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  workl  of  cbaige ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her  that  defend  hor 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  XambA  piece  ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois'd.  each  weighs  nor  less  nor 
But  he  as  he.  the  heavier  for  a  whore,  [more: 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  country- 
woman. [Paris:— 

Dio,  She's  bitter  to  her  country :  near  me. 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins, 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  ;  for  every  scrapie 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight,  [speak. 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain :  since  she  could 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suifer'd  death. 

Par,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy: 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  w^ — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exemnt. 

Scene  II.— Troy.    A  Court  le/bre  the  /foust 
^Pandarus. 
Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Tro,  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself :  the  mora 
is  cold.  [unde  down : 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  FU  call  nine 
He  shalt  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed.  to  bed  :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  tu  thy ! 
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As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres,  Good  morrow,  then 

Tro.  Pr'ythec  now,  to  bed. 

Crts.  Are  >  ou  aweary  of  me  ? 

Trv.  O  Cresskla !  but  that  the  busv  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  bath  roused  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no 
I  would  not  from  thee.  [Uniger. 

Crts,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tr».  Beshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous 

vrights  she  stays  [love. 

As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of 

With    wings    more    momentary-swift    than 

Yoa  will  catdi  cold,  and  curse  me.    [thought. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry ; — 

You  men  will  never  tarry.— 

0  foolish  Cressid  1— I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried. — Hark  I 

there's  one  up. 
Pom,  [IVitAin.]  What,  are  all  the  doors 
TVv.  It  is  your  uncle.  [open  here? 

^«/«r  Pandarus. 
Crgs,  A  pestilence  on  him  I  now  will  he  be 

1  shall  have  such  a  life  I  [mocking : 
Pam.  How  now,  how  now  I  how  go  maiden- 
heads ?— Here,  you  maid !  where's  my  cousin 
Cresski? 

Cres,  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mock- 
ing uncle  I 
YoQ  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pam.  To  do  what?  to  do  what?— let  her 
sa/  what :— what  have  I  brought  you  to  do? 

Crts.  Come,  come,  beshrew  your  heart ! 
Nor  suffer  others.  [you'll  ne'er  be  good, 

Pan,  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch  !  ah,  poor 
capocchia  I— hasf  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he 
not.  a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep?  a  bugbear 
take  him  I 

Cres,  Dki  not  I  tell  you?— 'would  he  were 

knock'd  o*  the  head  I —        [Knocking, 

Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 

My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber  : 

You  smile,  and  mock  me,   as  if  I    meant 

Tro,  Ha.  ha !  [naughtily. 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  decdv'd,  1  think  of 

no  such  thing. —  [Knocking, 

How  earnestly  they  knock.— Pray  you,  come 

in: 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 
[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Pan,    [Going  to  the  door.]    Who's  there  ? 
what's  the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the 
door?  How  now  I  what's  the  matter? 
Enter  iCneas. 

j£n£.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there?  my  lord  ^neas!  By 
my  troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you 
so  early? 

jEne,  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here? 

Pan.  Here !  what  shoukl  he  do  here  ? 

yEn£,  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord ;  do  not 
deny  him  :  it  doth  import  him  much  to  speak 
with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  'tis  more  than  I 


know,  I'll  be  sworn  :— for  my  own  part,  I  came 
in  late.— What  shonM  he  do  here  ? 

yEne,  Who  I— nay.  then:— come,  come, 
you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  you're  'ware :  you'd 
be  so  true  to  him.  to  be  folse  to  him  :  do  not 
you  know  of  him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ; 
go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  ont,  ««/«r  Troilus. 
Tro,  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
yEne,  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to 
salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  ra^  :  there  is  at  h&nd 
Pauisyour brother,  and  Deiphobus. 
The  Grecian  Diomed.  and  our  Antenor 
E>eliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him.  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro,  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

jEne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of 
Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro,  How  my  achievements  mock  me  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them  :  and.  my  lord  iSneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 
jEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord  ;  the  secrets  of 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  [nature 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  JExitas. 
Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ? 
The  devil  take  Antenor  !  the  young  prince  will 
go  mad :  a  plague  upon  Antenor  1  I  would 
they  had  brake's  neck  1 

Enter  Cressida. 
Cres.  How  now  I    What   is    the  matter  I 
Pan,  Ah  !  ah  !  [Who  was  here  ? 

Cres.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  where's 
my  lord  ?  gone  1  Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's 
the  matter?  [as  I  am  above  ! 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  eanh 
Cres.  O  the  gods  !— what's  the  matter  ? 
Pan. .  Pr'ythee,   get  thee  in :  would  thou 
hadst  ne'er  l)een  bom  !     I  knew  thou  wouldst 
be  his  death  : — O  poor  gentleman  I— A  plague 
u|x>n  Antenor  I 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  l)eseech  you,  on  my 
knees  I  beseech  you.  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
be  gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor  :  thou 
must  to  th^  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus  ; 
'twill  be  his  death  ;  'twill  be  his  bane :  he  can- 
not bear  it. 
Cra.  O  you  immortal  gods  I— I  will  not  go. 
Pan,  Thou  must 

Cres,  I  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity  ;     (lather ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.— O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  false- 
hood, [death. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  I    Time,  force,  and 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in  and  weep, — 
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Pan,  Do.  do.  [praisM  cheeks ; 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my 

Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from 
Troy.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.—Troy.    Be/bre  Pandaras'  I/ouse. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  ^neas.  Deiphobus,  An- 
tenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  pre- 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  vaUiant  Greek        [fix'd 
Comes  fast  upon  : — ^good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro,  Walk  into  her  house  ; 

I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar  ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart. 

[ExU, 

Par,  I  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.— -^  Room  in  Pandarus'  House, 
Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief : 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  ; 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 
Enter  Troilus. 

Pan,  Here,  here,  here  he  comes, sweet  duck ! 

Cres.  [Embracing htm.^ O  Troilus!  Troilus ! 

Pan,  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here ! 
Let  me  embrace  too.  **  U  heart t" — as  the 
goodly  saying  is,~ 

•'  O  heart,  heavy  heart. 

Why  sigh' St  thou  without  breaking?" 
where  he  answers  again. 

"  Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart. 
By  friendship  nor  by  speaking." 
There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.     Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  verse :  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs! 

Tro,  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a 

purity,  [fancy. 

That  the  bless'd  gods. — as  angiy  with  my 

More  bright  in  real  than  the  devotion  which 

Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from 

Cres,  Have  the  gods  envy  ?  [me. 

Pan.  Ay,  ay.  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cra.   And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth.  [Troy? 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy  and  Troilus. 


Cres.  Is  it  possible? 

Tro.  And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  rou^ly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  b^uiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents  [vows 

Our  lock'd   embrasures,   strangles  our  dear 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  oursdws 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time,  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up.  he  knows  not  bow : 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd  kisses  to 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ;         [them. 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  fomish'd  kis, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

ARne.  f  Within.]  My  lord,  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tro.  HarkJ  you  are  call'd :  some  say.  the 
Genius  so  [die- 

Cries,  "Come!"  to  him  that  instantly  must 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  aoon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the 
root.  [Exit. 

Cres.  I  must,  then,  to  the  Grecians? 

Tro,  No  rwnedf. 

Cres.  A  woful  Cressid  'mongst  the  meny 
When  shall  we  see  again  ?  [Greeks ! 

Tro,  Hear  me,  my  love :  be  thou  but  true 
of  heart, —  [is  this? 

Cres.  I  true  !  how  now?  what  wicked  deem 

Too,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  firom  us : 
I  speak  not  "be  thou  true,"  as  fearing  tbce ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  io  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But,  •  •  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fBLshion  in 
My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee.  [dangers 

Cres.  O.  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  k>rd,  lo 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.    And   I'll  grow  friend  with  danger. 
Wear  this  sleeve.  [you  ? 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.  When  shall  1  see 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  O  heavens  !— be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  lo\-e : 
The  Grecian  youths  arc  full  of  quaUty ; 
They're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of 

natxuv  flowing. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  .arts  and  exerdse : 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  peisoo. 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin} 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens !  you  love  mc  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain,  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  io  questiun. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  la  volt,  nor  sweeten  ulk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  ius  virtues  all 
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To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil, 
That   tempts  most  cunningly :    but  be   not 
Cres.  Do  you  think  I  will?  [tempted. 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 
ySne.  llVitMn.]  Nay,  good  my  lord.— 
Tro,  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par,  [IVitkin.]  Brother  Troilus ! 
Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  Mnezs,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 
Cres.  Mv  lord,  vdll  you  be  true? 
Tro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper 

crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth :  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true : — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 
Enter  i£neas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus, 
and  Diomedes. 
Welcome,  Sir  Diomed  I     Here  is  the  lady 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  loijd,  m  give  her  to  thy  hand : 
And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  £air ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid,    [expects  : 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince 
The  lustre  m  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,   and  command  him 
wholly.  [eouslyi 

Tro,  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  court- 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  mv  petition  to  thee, 
lo  praising  her :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unwoithy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge : 
For.  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
111  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio,  O,  be  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus  : 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place  and  message. 
To  be  a  speaker  free  ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust :  and  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  chaise  :  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  you  say— Be"  t  so, 
ru  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — No. 
Tro.    Come,   to  the  port.— I'll    tell  thee, 
Diomed.  [head. — 

This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  bide  thy 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand :  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 
\^Exeun t  Trox.,  Cress.,  and  Diom. 
Trumpet  heard. 


Par.  Hark!  Hector's  trumpet. 

^fw.       How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 
The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus*  fault :  come,  come,  to 
field  with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight,    [alacrity, 

.Ene.    Yea,    with    a    bridegroom's    fresh 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  feir  worth,  and  single  chivalry. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  V.^The  Grecian  Camp.  Lists  set  out. 
Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 

Patroclus.  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and 

A.gam.  Here  art  thou  m  appomtment  fresh 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  ;  that  the  appallW  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax,        Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  piuse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphertd  bias  cheek 

Out-swell  the  colic  of  pufTd  Aquilon  :  [bkxxi ; 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.      [  Trumpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

^chil.  Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.   Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calcfaias' 

daughter? 
Ul^ss.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  nses  on  the  toe ;  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 
Enter  Diomedes,  toith  Cressida. 
Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 
I>io,  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 
sweet  lady.  rjciss. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  sahite  you  with  a 
Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular  ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kissd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  b^in.— 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips, 

Achilles  bids  vou  welcome.  [fair  lady ; 

Men.  I  had  good  ai^gument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr.    But  that's  no  argument  for  kisdng 

For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment,  [now  ; 

And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  O,  deacily  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 

scorns! 


For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss ; — this, 
Patroclus  kisses  you.  [mine  : 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir. — Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Cres.  In  kisshig,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Pair.  Both  take  and  give.  ' 

Cres,  rj)^,jpake  my  match  to  live, 
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The  kiss  you  take  is  better  thmn  you  ^ve ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three 
for  one.  [none. 

Cra.  You're  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give 

Men,  An  odd  man,  lady !  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres,  No.  Paris  is  not ;  for,  jrou  know,  'tis 
true. 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men,  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against 
his  horn : — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres»  You  may.     Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Cres,  Why,  beg,  then. 

Ulyss.   Why,   then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give 
me  a  kiss, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis 
due.  [you- 

Ulyss.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of 

Dio,  Lady,  a  word  :— I'll  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [Leads  out  Cressida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quidc  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie,  upon  her  I 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 
lip,  •  [out 

Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers.  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickUsh  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  heard. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed;  i£neas,  Troilus,  and 

0tAer  Trmans,  with  attendants. 

jEne.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece !  what 
shall  be  done  [purpose 

To  him  that  victory  commands?  Or  do  you 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edee  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.    Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

^ne.  He  cares  not;  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely 
done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprising 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

yEne.  If  not  AchiUcs,  sir. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

^ne.  Therefore  Achilles  :   but,  whate'er, 
know  this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themseh'es  in  Hector ; 
Tlie  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  noUiing.  Weigh  him  well. 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 


This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to 
seek  [Greek. 

This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half 

Achil.   A  maiden  battle,  then?— O,  I  per- 
ceive you. 

Reenter  Diomedes.  [knight, 

Agam.    Here  is  sir  Diomed  ;    go,  gentk 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  iEneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it :  either  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath  :  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  luts. 

Ulyss.  They  are  oppos'd  aheady. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  kxib 
so  heavy? 

Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  ti«e 

knight ; 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  :  firm  of  word ; 

Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 

Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  soon 

calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  oiJen.  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he 
shows ;  [bounty, 

Yet   gives  he   not   till  judgment  gukle  his 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaie  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  actMB, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  i£neas  ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul. 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 
[Alarum.    Hector  and  A^ax/ght. 

Agam.  They  axe  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Trtf.  Hector,  thou  deep'st ; 

Awake  thee  I  [AfBxi 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd :— there. 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.    [Trumpets  cease. 

ASfte.  Princes,  erkough,  so  please  yen. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet ;  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

ffect.  Why,  then  will  I  no  more : 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son. 
A  cousin-geman  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  bhod  forbids 
A  gory  emtilarion  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  oommixtion  Greek  and  Trajan  so. 
That  thou  oouldst  say—'  *  This  hand  is  Grecian 
A  nd  this  is  Trojan  ;  the  sinews  if  this  leg  [all. 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy;  my  nuther'i 

blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  mv  father's  :  "  by  Jove  multipocent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear^rom  me  a  Greekisfa 

member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  tank  %y^^  J^i4U^aJg.gPds  gainsay 
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That  any  drop   thou   borrow'dst   from  thy 

mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd  1    Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  ; 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms  ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  1 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee.  Hector 

Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man  : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
K  great  addition  eamM  in  thy  death. 

Ifeci.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 

On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st 

Oyes  [self 

Cries,  ••  This  is  kef")  could  promise  to  him- 

A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

ASne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both 
What  farther  you  will  do.  [the  sides, 

Hid.  We'll  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embraoement :— Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax    If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld  I  have  the  ch^ce.)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio*   'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish;   and  great 
Achilles 
Doth  long  10  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hed,   ^neas,   call  my  brother.  Troilus  to 
And  signify  this  loving  interview  [me : 

To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my 

cousin; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us 
here.  [by  name ; 

Ht€i,  TThe  worthiest  of  them  tell  me,  name 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  anns  1  as  welcome  as  to 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy  ;  [one 
But  that's  no  welcome:  understand  more  clear. 
What's  past,  and  what'.<i  to  come,  is  strew'd 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion :  [with  husks 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Stnun'd  purely  from  all  hoUow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity,  [come. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  wel- 

Hict.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Aga- 
memnon. 

Agam,  [To  Troilus.]  My  well-fam'd  lord  of 
Troy,  no  less  to  you.  [greeting  ;— 

Men.  tit  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

/feet.  Wbom  must  we  answer  ? 

yene.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

lieei.  O.  you,  my  lord?  by  Mars  his  gaunt- 
let* thanks  1 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  gwttdam  wife  swears  still  by   Venus' 
glove :  [to  you. 

She's  well,  but  bade  roe  not  commend  her 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she's  a  deadly 

Heei.  O,  pardon  ;  I  oflend.  [theme. 

NesL  I  have,  thou  gallant   Trojan,   seen 
tbeeofi; 


Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth  1  and  I  have 

seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i' 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  dedin'd,  [tU*  ah:. 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 
•  *  Lo»  Jupittr  is  yonder,  dealing  life  ! ' ' 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy 
breath,  fthee  in. 

When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling  :  this  have  I  seen; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  fhy  gmndsire, 
And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  soldier 

good; 
But,  by  great  Mais,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee :  let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

yCme.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

I/eei.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chro- 
nicle, [time  :— 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  dasp  thee. 

Nesl.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy, 

//eel.  1  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Hal 
By  this  white  heard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to- 
morrow, [time. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome!    I  have  seen  the 

l/fyss.  I  wonder  now  howyonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Meet.  I  know  your  &vour,   lord  Ulysses, 

well.  &«"*. 

Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  'Trojan 

Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 

In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy,    [ensue : 

C/lyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet  [clouds, 

/feet.  I  must  not  believe  you : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phiygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  the  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

C/lyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  wel- 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next  [come : 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

Aehil.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses, 
thou  I— 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ;) 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

/feet.  Is  this  Achilles? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 


Heet.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look 
AcAil.  Behold  thy  fiU.  J 
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Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.   Thou  art  too  brief:  I  will  the  se- 
cond time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport,  thou'lt  read 
me  o'er ; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part 
of  his  body  [or  there? 

Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  or  there, 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name, 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew  :  answer  me,  hea- 
vens !  •  [proud  man, 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods. 
To  answer  such  a  question  :  stand  again  : 
Think'st  tliou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so. 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee 
well ;  [there ; 

For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,   nor  there,  nor 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  eveiywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words. 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin  : — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  eveiy  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  ;  the  general  state.  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you.  let  us  see  you  in  the  field : 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to 
my  tent ; 
There  in  the  full  convive  you  :  afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines.  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus*  tent,    most    princely 
Troilus : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night 
Who  neither  kx)ks  upon  the  heaven  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view" 
On  the  fair  Cressid.  [so  much. 

Tro.  Shall  I.  sweet  lord,  be  botmd  to  thee 
*  'ter  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
■^ring  me  thither? 


Ulyss,  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  roe,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lowr  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ?  [scan, 

Tro.  O,  sir.  to  such  as  boasting  show  their 
A  mock  is  due.  Will  you  walk  on,  toy  kmi  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


Scene   I.— The  Grecian  Camp.     Before 

Achilles*  Tent. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.    I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greddsh 
wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow.— 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  heigfaL 

Patr.  Here  comes  Thersites. 
Enter  Thersites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy ! 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  neiw? 

Ther.  Why^,  thou  picture  of  what  tboa 
seemest,  and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's 
a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Trof. 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now?      [wound. 

Ther.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's 

Patr.  Well  said,  Adversity  I  and  what  need 
these  tricks? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee,  be  silent,  boy  ;  I  profit  noc 
by  thy  talk  :  thou  art  thought  to  be  AchiDes' 
male  varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  !  what's  that? 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now. 
the  rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  the  gots- 
griping,  ruptures,  catarrhs,  loads  o*  gzavd  f 
the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,  raw  eyes, 
dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladden 
full  of  imposthume,  sciaticas,  lime-ldlns  f  the 
palm,  incurable  bone-ache,  and  the  rhvlled 
fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again 
such  preposterous  discoveries ! 

Patr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  enty. 
thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  ctirse  thus? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  yoo 
whoreson  indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther.  No !  why  art  thou,  then,  exasperate. 
thou  idle  immaterial  skdn  of  steave  gift,  thoo 
green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassdof 
a  prodigals  purse,  thou?  Ah.  how  the  poor 
world  is  pestered  with  such  waterflies, — diffli- 
nutivcs  of  nature  ! 

Patr.  Out,  gaU!  751^.  Findiegsl 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted 
quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow'i  bsttfe. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  vut  to  boq» 
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An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.  I  will  not  break  it : 
Fall  Greeks  ;  fail  fame ;  honour  or  go  or  stay ; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  all  must  be  spent. — 
Away,  Patroclus. 

{^Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little 
brain,  these  two  may  run  mad  ;  but  if  with  too 
much  brain,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'U 
be  a  curer  of  madnien.  Here's  Agamemnon, 
— an  honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves 
quails  ;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear- 
wax  :  and  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupi- 
ter there,  his  brother,  the  bull. — the  primitive 
statite,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ;  a 
thrifty  shoeing-nom  in  a  chain,  hanging  at 
his  brother's  leg, — to  what  form,  but  that  he 
is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice 
forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to?  To  an  ass, 
were  nothing ;  be  is  both  ass  and  ox  :  to  an 
ox,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To 
be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a 
lixard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without 
a  rue,  I  would  not  care ;  but  to  be  Menelaus, 
— I  would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me 
not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not  lliersites, 
for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I 
were  not  Menelaus.  —  Hey-day  1  spirits  and 
&resl 
Enier  Hector,  Troilus.   Ajax,  Agamemnon, 

Ulysses.  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomedes, 

with  lights. 

Agam,  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

AJax,  No,  yonder  'tis ; 

lliere,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Heft,  I  trouble  you. 

AJax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Ul^ss,       Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 
Enter  Achilles. 

AcAiL  Welcome,  brave  Hector ;  welcome, 
princes  all. 

Agam,  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid 
good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,   and  good    night,    to    the 

Men,  Good  night,  my  lord.  [Greeks'  general. 

Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Tker.  Sweet  draught :  sweet,  quotha !  sweet 
sink,  sweet sewei. 

Achil,  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at 
That  go  or  tarry.  [once,  to  those 

Agam,  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too, 
Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio,  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  busi- 
ness, [Hector. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. —Good  night,  great 

Htct,  Give  me  your  hand.  [he  goes 

Ulyss,  [Aside  /«> Troilus.]  Follow  his  torch  - 
To  dalcbas'  tent :  I'll  keep  you  company. 

'fro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 


Hect,  And  so.  good  night. 

[Exit  Diomedes ;  Ulysses  and  Troilus 
following, 

Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 
[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nestor. 

Ther.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave  ;  I  will  no  more 
trust  him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent 
when  he  hisses  :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound  ;  but  when  ' 
he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it ;  it  is  pro- 
digious, there  will  come  some  change ;  the 
sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps 
his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector, 
than  not  to  dog  him :  they  say.  he  keeps  a 
Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas' 
tent :  I'll  after.  Nothing  but  lechery  !  all  in- 
continent .varlets.  [Exit, 

Scene  \l,'-'The  Grecian  Camp.    Before 

Calchas'  Tent, 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio,  What,  are  you  up  here  ?  ho  I  speak. 

Cat,  [Wiihin,'\  Who  calls?  [your  daughter? 

Dio,  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think.    Where's 

Cal.[  Within."]  She  comes  to  you. 
£ii/#r Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance; 

after  them  Thersites,  who  remains  apart. 

ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  dis- 
cover us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro,  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him ! 

Dio,  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cra.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian  !— HarlC  a 
word  with  you.  [  Whispers, 

Tro.  Yea.  so  famiUar  I 

Ulyss,  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther,  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can 
take  her  cliff;  she's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cres,  Remember!  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do,  then  ;  and  let  your  mind 
be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro,  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss,  List.  [more  to  folly. 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no 

Ther,  Roguery  I         Dio,  Nay,  then, — 

Cres,  I'll  tell  you  what,— 

Dio,  Pho,  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin :  you  are 
forsworn.  [have  me  do  ? 

Cres,  In  faith,  I  cannot :  what  would  you 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  be- 
stow on  me?  [oath  ; 

Cres.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio,  Good  night. 

Tro,  Hold,  padence! 

Ulyss,  How  now,  Trojan? 

Cres,  Diomed, — 

Dio,  No,  no,  good  night ;  I'll  be  your  fool 

Tro,  Thy  better  nmst.  [no  more. 

Cres.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro,  O  plague  and  madness ! 
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Ulyss,  You  are  mov'd,  prince;  let  us  depart, 
I  pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  cSmgerous  ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro,  Behold,  1  pray  you  1 

Ulysi,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  oflF : 

You  flow  to  great  distraction ;  come,  my  lord. 

Tfo.  I  pray  thee  stay. 

Ulysx,  You  have  not  patience,  come. 

Tro,  I  pray  you,  stay  ;  by  bell,  and  all  hell's 
I  will  not  speak  a  word.  [torments, 

Dia,  And  so,  good  nighL 

Cres,  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

0  wither'd  truth  I 
Ulyis,  Wliy,  how  now,  lord ! 
Tro,  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 
Crts,  Guaxdian  !— why,  Gntek ! 
Dio,  Pho,  pho !  adieu  ;  you  palter,  [again. 
Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not :  come  hither  once 
Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something  : 

You  will  break  oat.  [will  you  go  ? 

Tro,  She  strokes  his  cheek  1 

Ulyss,  Come,  oome. 

Tro,  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak 
a  word  : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  :  stay  a  little  while. 

T'ktr,  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat 
rump  and  potato  finger,  tickles  tbesetogether  1 
Fry,  lechery,  fry  I 

Die,  But  will  you,  then  ? 

Cres.    In  faith,  I  will,  la;  never  trust  me 
else.  [of  it. 

Dio.   Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety 

Cr€s,  I'll  fetch  you  one.  \Exit, 

Ulyss,  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord  ; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cQgmtk>n 
Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience. 
Re-enter  Cressida. 

Tker,  Now  the  pledge  ;  now,  now,  now  ! 

Cres,  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

Tro.  O  beauty  1  wher'is  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyss,  My  lord.— 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres,  You  look  upon  that  sleeve ;  behold  it 
well. — 
He  loved  me — O  £alse  wench  I  —  Give 't  roe 
again.  Dio.  Whose  was't? 

Cres,       It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now    she     sharpens:  —  well    said, 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it.  [whetstone  1 

Cres.  What,  this?      Dio,  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods  !— O  pretty,  pretty 
pledge  I 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me  ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my 

glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 


As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  firom  roe; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withaL 
Dio,  I  had  your  heart  before  ;  this  follows 
Tro,  I  did  swear  patience.         •  i>t* 

Crts,  You  shall  not  have  it,  IXomed ;  '£uth 
you  shall  not : 
I'll  give  you  something  else. 
Dio.  I  will  have  this :  whose  was  it  ? 
Cres,  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio,  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 
Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it.  [you  will 

Dio,  Whose  was  it? 

Cres,  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yood', 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio,  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  belin; 

And  grieve  lus  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro,  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on 

It  should  be  challeng'd.  [thy  born. 

Crts,  Well,  well,  ^tis  done,  'tis  past ;— and 

I  will  not  keep  my  word.  [y^  it  is  not ; 

Dio.  Why  then,  fareweD : 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go  : — one  cannot  speak 
But  it  straight  starts  you.  [a  word, 

Dio,  I  do  not  like  this  foolii«. 

Ther,  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes 
not  you,  pleases  me  best. 
Dio.  What,  shall  I  oome?  the  hour? 
Cres,  Ay,  come :— O  Jo« ! 

Do  come  : — I  shall  be  plagu'd. 
Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres,  Good  night :  I  pr'ythee.  oome.— 

\&snt  Diomedes. 
Troilus,  lareweU  I  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
But  with  my  heait  the  other  e^  doth  see. 
Ah  !  poor  our  sex  1  this  fault  m  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads,  roust  err  :  O,  then  condode 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  fiili  of  turpitude. 

\Exil 
Ther,  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not 
publish  more,  [whoce." 

Unless  she  said,  "  My  mind  is  now  mro'd 
Ulyss.  All's  done,  my  lord.         Tre.  It  is. 
Ulyss.  Why  stay  we.  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  rBoordatkm  to  my  soul 
Of  everv  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But  if  1  tell  how  these  two  dki  oo-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credenoe  in  my  heart. 
An  esperanoe  so  obstiiuitely  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deoeptious  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here? 
Ulyss.  I  cannot  ooojure,  TrajaB' 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 
Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  bath  no  caste  of 
madness.  fbat  now. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mme.  my  lord  :  Cressid  was  hers 
Tro,  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhoodi 
Think,  we  had  mothers :  do  not  give  advantage 
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To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme, 

For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 

By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done,  priQce,  that  can 

soil  our  mothers  ?  [she. 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all.  unless  that  this  were 

Tlur.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on'8  own 

Tro.  This  she?  no.  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida. 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she  ; 
If  soals  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.    O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself! 
Bi-fold  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt :  this  is,  and  is  not.  Cressid  I 
Whhin  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  thus  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Is  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven  : 
Instance,  O  instance  I  strong  as  heaven  itself ; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ;  -     ^  .  ^ 

And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-Ued, 
The  fractions  of  her  feuth,  orte  of  her  love^ 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy 

reliques 
Of  her  o'e^caten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss,  U9Ly  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express? 

Tn.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulgW 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart       \^-€\ 
Inflamed  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fixd  a  soul.         Tfancy 
Hark,  Greek  :  as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm  ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hunicano  call, 
CoRstring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  diMy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  swoid 
FaHhig  on  Diomed. 

Tktr.  He  11  tickle  it  for  his  concuw. 

Tf.  O  CressidI   O  false  CressidI   false. 
&tse,  false!  ^        ,  ^ 

Let  all  untniths  stand  by  thy  stamM  name. 
And  they'll  seem  gk>rk>us. 

Ulysu  O,  oontam  yourself ; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 
Enter  i£neaB. 

JEfU.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my 

Hector,  by  thb,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ;  [lord  : 

Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

^m.  Have  with  you.  prince. —My  courteous 

k>rd.  adieu.—  .   ^.      _j 

FaicwcH,  revolted  fair  1— and,  Diomed, 


Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  1 

Ulyss,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

\E'x€unt  Troilus,  ^Eneas,  oflid  Ulysses. 

Thtr,  Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue 
Diomed  1 1  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would 
bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclus  would  give  me 
anything  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore  :  the 
parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he 
tor  a  commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery ; 
still,  wars  and  lechery ;  nothing  else  holds  ^ 
fashion  :  a  burning  devil  take  them  1      {Exit, 

Scene  III.— Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace, 
Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 
And,  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
temper'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hut,  You  train  me  to  offisnd  you  ;  get  you 

By  all  the  everlasting  eods.  I'll  go.  [in  : 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to 

Hect,  No  more,  I  say.  [the  day. 

Enter  Cassandra. 
Cas.  Where  is  my  brotiier  Hector? 

And,  Here,  sister:  arm'd,  and  bloody  in 
intent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition. 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  t)een  but  shapes  and  fonris  of 
Cos,  O.  'tis  true.  [slaughter. 

Htct,  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  ! 

Cos,  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens. 

sweet  brother. 
Hect.  Begone.  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard 
me  swear.  [vows : 

Cos.  Tlie  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhon'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O,  be  persuaded  :  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.       [the  vow ; 
Cas,  It  is  the  puipose  that  makes  strong 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold  : 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect,  Hold  yon  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  l>rave  man 
Holds  honour  far  more   predous-dear  than 
life.— 

Enter  iToSsm,  [to-day? 

How  now,  young  man  1  mean'  st  thou  to  fight 
And,  Cassancka,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 
\Rxii  Cassandra. 
Hect,  No.  'faith,  young  'Troilus ;  doff  thy 
harness,  vouth ; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  bmve 

boy. 
I'll  stand  to-day  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 
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Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in 
WTiich  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  roan.         [you, 

Hect,  What  vice  is.that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide 
me  for  it.  [cians  fall, 

Tpo.  When  many  tiroes  the  captive  Gre- 
E  ven  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

Heci.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro,  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector  I 

Hect,  How  now  !  how  now  ! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect,  Fie,  savage,  fie  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me?    [to-day. 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergallM  with  recourse  of  tears  ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword 

drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him 
fast: 
He  is  thy  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  ail  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back : 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'd  ;  thy  mother  hath  had 

visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous  : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  i£neas  is  a-field  ; 

And  I  do  stand  engaged  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  T  must  not  broEtk  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutifiU  ;  therefore,  dear  sir, 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  hhn  ! 

A  rut.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache.  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious 
Makes  all  these  bodements.  [girl 

Cas.  O  fiirewell,  dear  Hector  1 

Look,   how  thou  diesti  kx>k,   how  thy  eye 

tiuns  pale  I  [vents  I 

I>ook,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many 

Hark,  how  Troy  roars !  how  Hecuba  crioa 

out  I  [forth  1 

'  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours 


Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amaxement. 
Like  witless  anticks.  one  another  meet 
And  all  cry— Hector  !  Hector's  dead  !  O  Hec- 
Tro.  Away !    Away  I  [tor ! 

Cas.  Farewell.— Yet,  soft !— Hector,  I  take 
my  leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive. 

[Exit. 
Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  ex- 
claim :  ffight: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we'll  fortn.  and 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tdl  vou  them  tt 
night.                                 \ta\xfai  thee ! 
Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safctr  stand 
[Exeunt  severally  Priam  and  Hector. 
Alarums.                         fbdieve. 
Tro,  They  are  at  it,  hark  I   Proud  Dioined. 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 
As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other 
side,  Pandanis. 
Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  bear  ? 
Tro.  What  now  ? 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  come  from  yon  poor 
Tro.  Let  me  read.  \ff^ 

Pan.  A  whoreson  ptisick,  a  whoreson  ras- 
cally ptisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish 
fortune  of  this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  wluu 
another,  that  I  shall  leave  you  one  o*  these 
da3rs  :  and  I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eiyes  too ; 
and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones,  that,  nnless  a 
man  were  cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
on't.— Wliat  says  she  there? 

Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matts 
from  the  heart : 
The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 

[Tearing  the  Utter. 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  changie  to- 
gether.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  IV.— Between  Troy  and  the  Greeiaa 

Camp. 
Alarums:  Excursions,  Enter  Thecsites. 
Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  ooe 
another;  I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissemhKag 
abominable  varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same 
scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of 
Troy  there,  in  his  helm  :  I  would  fain  see  tben 
meet ;  that  that  same  young  Trojan  ass,  that 
loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  that  (keek- 
ish  whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back 
to  the  dissembling  luxunous  drab,  on  a  sleeve- 
less  errand.  O'  the  other  side,  the  polky  of 
those  crafty  swearing  rascals, — that  stale  oU 
mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  sane 
dog-fox,  UljTsses,  —  is  not  proved  woc^  a 
blackberry  : — they  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that 
mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad 
a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  t£  cur  Ajax 
prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles  and  wiU  not 
arm  to-day  ,*  whereupon  the  Gredans  b^a  to 
I  proclaim  barbadsm,  and  poUcy  grows  into  aa 
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ill  opixiioa.     Scft  I  here  comes  sleeve,  and 
t*  other. 

Enter  Diomed.  Tto\\v&  following, 

Tro.  Fly  not :  for  sbouldst  thou  take  the 
I  would  swim  after.  [river  Styx, 

£>io.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  : 
Have  at  thee !  , 

Th*r,  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian  ! — now  for 
thy  whore,  Trojan  ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the 
sleevel 

\^Exeuni  Troilus  and  Diomedes,  fighting. 
Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek?  art  thou  for 
Hector's  match? 
Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour? 

Ther,  No,  no,— I  am  a  rascal;  a  scurvy 
railing  knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect,  I  do  believe  thee  ;— live.  {Exit. 

Ther,  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe 
roe ;  but  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  fright 
nag  me  1  What's  become  of  the  wenching 
rogues?  I  think  they  have  swallowed  one 
another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle :— yet, 
in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.    I'll  seek  them. 

[Exit. 

Scene  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Plains, 
Enter  Diomed  and  a  Servant. 

Dio,  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
horse; 
Present  the  foir  steed  to  n/y  lady  Cressid  : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty  ; 
Tell  her  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
Axid  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  1  go,  my  lord.     [Exit, 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam,  Renew,  renew  1     The  fiexce  Poly- 
damus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon  :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Bpistrophus  and  Cedius  :  Polixenes  is  slain  ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas.  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain  ;  and  Paiamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers :  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 
Enter  Nestor. 

Nest,  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail  pac'd  Ajax  arm  /or  shame. 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galath^  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die.  like  scalM  sculls 
Bdfbre  the  belching  whale  ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and 
Dexterity  so  obeving  appetite,  [takes  ; 

That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  called  impossibility. 


Enter  Ulysses. 
Ulyss,  O,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great 
Achilles  [ance : 

Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  venge- 
Patroclus  woimds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons. 
That  noseless,  handl^ss,  hack'd  and  chipp'd, 

come  to  him. 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself, 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus !  [Exit. 
Dw.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest,  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil,  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face  ; 

Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 

Hector!   where's  Hector?     I  will  none  but 

Hector.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  \l.-^Another  Part  of  the  Plains. 

Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax,  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  sliow 
thy  head  I 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Troilus,  I  say  I  where's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax.  Were  I  the  general*  thou  shouldst 
have  my  office,  [Troilus  ! 

Eire  that  correction. — Troilus,  I  say!   what. 
Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.   O  traitor  Diomed  !— Turn  thy  false 
face,  thou  traitor, 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse  ! 
Dio.  Hal  art  thou  there ?  [nied. 

Ajax,  I'll  fight  with  him  alone  :  stand,  Dio- 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize ;  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.    Come  both,    you   cogging  Greeks ; 
have  at  you  both  !      [Exeunt,  fighting. 
Hnten  Hector. 
Hect,  Yea,  Troilus?    O,  well  fought,  my 
youngest  brother  I 

Enter  Achilles. 
Achil,  "Sow  I  do  see  thee.     Ha  ! — have  at 
Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt.       [thee,  Hector ! 
Achil,  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud 
Trojan : 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well  :~ 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  roan. 
Had  I  expected  thee.— How  now,  my  brother ! 
Ri-enter  Troilus. 
Tro,  Ajax  hath  ta'eu  i^neas :  shall  it  be  ? 
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No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven 
He  shall  not  cany  him  :  I'll  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  off :— Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say! 
1  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit, 

Enter  one  in  sumftucus  armour. 
Meet,  Sund,  stand,  thou  Gredc ;  thou  art  a 

goodly  mark : — 
No?  wilt  thou  not?— I  like  thy  armour  well; 
I'll  frosh  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all,    [abide? 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it : — ^wilt  thou  not,  beast. 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENR  Vll.^Another  Part  of  the  Plains. 

Enter  hchWies^  with  Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myr- 
■    midons ; 
Mark  what  1  say.    Attend  me  whelte  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in 

breath : 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye : — 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die. 

[fixeunt. 

Scene  V\\\.—The  Same. 

Enter  Menelaus  and  Paris,  fighting :  then 

Thersites. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker 
are  at  it.  Now,  bull  I  now,  dog!  'Loo, 
Paris,  'loo  !  now,  my  double-hcnned  sparrow  1 
'loo,  Paris,  loo! — llie  bull  has  the  game! 
'ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 
Enter  Margarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

7^r.  What  art  thou? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too  ;  I  love  bastards : 
I  am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed, 
bastard  in  mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  every 
thing  illegitimate.  One  bear  will  not  bite 
another,  and  wherefore  should  one  bastard? 
Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most  ominous  to  us : 
if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he 
tempts  judgment :  farewell,  bastard.      [Exit. 

Afar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward  !    [Exit. 

Scene  lX.^Another  Part  o/ the  Plains. 

Enter  Hector. 
Hect.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done  ;  I'll  take  good 
breath ;  (death. 

Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and 
[Puts  off  his  helmet^  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Look.  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to 
set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun. 


To  dose  the  day  up.  Hector's  life  is  done. 
Hut.  I  am  unarm'd ;  for^^  this  vantage 
Greek.  fl  seek. 

Achil.  Strike,  fellow^  strike :  this  is  the  maa 
[Hector/jto. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  sink  dovn! 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain. 
••  Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain."— 

[A  retreat  sounid. 

Hark  !  a  retire  upon  our  Grecian  p>art. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  tnunpets  sound  the  like, 

my  lord.  [spreads  the  earth, 

Achtl.     The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'er 

And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 

My  lialf-supp'd  sword,   that    frankly  wcokl 

have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed,— 
[Sheathis  his  swrd. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail 

[ExewML 

Scene  X.— Another  Part  of  the  Plains. 
Enter  Agamemnon.  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 

Diomedes.  and  others  marching.     Skotti 

within. 

Agam.  Hark !  hark !  what  shout  is  that? 

Nest.  Peace,  drams! 

[Within.']  AchiBes! 

Achilles!  Hector's  slain  !  AcliillesI  [AdaQes. 

Dio.  The  bruit  is.  Hector's  slain,  and  bf 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  be. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along : — ^!et  one  be 

To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent—      [scat 

If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 

Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  uc 

ended.  [Extunt  marcksMg. 

Scene  Xl.—Another  Part  of  the  Plains. 

Enter  ^neas  and  Trojans. 
A£ne.  Stand,  bo  1  yet  are  we  masters  of  tbe 
field : 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night 
Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  1  the  gods  ioM  1 

Tro.  He's  dead  ;    and  at  the  mardener  s 

horse's  tail,  fficid.— 

In  beastly  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  sharo':^ 

Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  witii 

speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  macy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  oo  I 
^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the 
host.  [so. 

Tro.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tdl  loe 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  aiKl  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone  I 
Who  shall  tell  Pnam  so,  or  Hecuba? 
Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  cuITd. 
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Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector's  dead  : 

There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 

Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 

Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and.  in  a  word, 

Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away  ; 

Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

Stay  yet : — ^you  vile  abominable  tents. 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  diu%, 

f'U  through  and  through  youl~And,  thou 
great-sired  coward, 

No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates  : 

ru  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 

That    mouldeth    goblins   swift    as    Irenzy's 
thoughts.  [go : 

Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  I — with  comfort 

Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 
\Exeuitt  i^neas  and  Trojans. 

Ai  Tix»lti8  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other 
side,  Pandarus. 
Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you  !  [shame 

TVa.  Hence,  broker  lackey!   ignomy  and 

Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  tny  name  ! 

[Exit. 
Pan.  A  goodly  medicine   for  ray  aching 


bones  1 — O  world  !  world  I  world  !  thus  is  the 
poor  agent  despised  1    O  traitors  and  bawds, 
how  earnestly  are  you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill 
requited  1   Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so 
loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed  ?  what 
verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ? — Let  me 
see: — 
Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  tost  his  honey  and  his  sting; 
And  being  once  suhdud  in  armid  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweH  notes  together  fail. 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  m  your 
painted  cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  o/pandef^s  hall. 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's/all, 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet Jbr  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be 

made  : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  thisf 
Some  gallid  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss : 
Till  Sten  fll  sweat,  and  seeh  about  for  eases  ; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Timon.  a  noble  Athenian. 

I^ucius,  ) 

Lucullus,       yLords,  and  flatterers  ^Timon. 

Sempronius. ) 

Ventidius,  one  ofTimoiiS  false  friends. 

Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General, 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Flaminius,  \  ' 

I^cilius,     \Servants  to  Timon. 

Servilius.    J 


p^g^   \  Servants  to  Timon  s  Creditors. 

Scene,— Athens,  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 


Titus,  ^ 

Lucius,         V  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors. 

Hortensius,  J 

Ser\'ants  of  Ventidius.  and  of  Varro  and  Isi- 
dore, (two  <j/" Timon's  Creditors.) 

Cupid  and  Maskers. 

Three  Strangers.  An  Old  Athenian.  A  Page. 
A  Fool. 

Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 

Tiirndra.  [-V^/rw^,  to  Alcibiades. 
Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves, 
and  Attendants. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.—Athens.  A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 

others,  at  several  doors. 

Poet.  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you're  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long  :  how  goes 

the  world  ? 
Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 
Poet.  Ay.  that's  well  known  : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
\Miich  manifold  record  not  matches  ?    See, 


Magic  of  bounty !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.  I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;    the  other's  a 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord.  [jeweller. 

Jew.  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man  ;  breath'd, 
as  it  were, 
To  an  untirablc  and  continuate  goodness  : 
Hepasses. 

Jew.         I  have  a  jewel  here — 

Mer.  O,   pray,   let's   see't ;    for    the   lord 
Timon,  sir?  [for  that— 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate :  but, 
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Poet.  {Reciting  to  himself. '\     "  When   we 
for  recompense  have  praisd  the  viUt 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  hafpy  verse 
Which  aftly  sings  the  good.'  [form. 

Mer,  {Looking  at  the  jetoel.l  Tis  a  good 

^ew.  And  ridh  :  here  is  a  water,  look  yc. 

Pain.  You  are  wrapt,  sir,  in  some  work, 
To  the  great  lord.  [some  dedication 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp  d  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes 
From  whence  'tis  nourish'd :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck  ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.    What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir.     When  comes  your 
book  forth  ?  [sir. 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment, 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece,     [lent. 

Poet.  So  'tis  :  this  comes  off"  well  and  excel- 

Pain.  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable  :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  ovm  standing!    what  a  mental 

power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  I   to  the  dumbness  of  the 
One  might  interpret.  [gesture 

Pain,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch  ;  is't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  nature  :  anificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 
Enter  certain  Senators,  who  f  ass  over. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  follow  d  I 

Poet,  The  senators  of  Athens  :  happy  men  I 

Pain.  Look,  more !  [flood  of  visitors. 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and 

hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  :  no  level) 'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you? 

Poet.  I  will  unbolt  to  you. 
You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds 
(.■\s  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  for- 
tune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  aud  properties  to  his  love  and  tend- 
ance [flatterer 
All  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself :  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir.  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant 
hilU 


Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd :    the  base  o' 

the  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  spdiere 
To  propagate  their  states  :  amongst  cbem  aH 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timoo's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  band  wafts  to 

her ;  [servants 

Whose  present  grace  to  present  sla^res  asd 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain,  'Tis  concdv'd  to  scope. 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  me- 

thinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  betow. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  moont 
To  climb  his  happiness,  woukl  be  well  ex- 
In  our  condition.  [prcss'd 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  oo ; 

All  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  <rf  late. 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  nKMaeot 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tend- 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear,  [axice 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  his 
Drink  the  free  air. 
Pain,  Ay,  many,  what  of  these? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  chan^ 

of  mood,  [eots. 

Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd.  all  his  depend- 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountaisi 

top,  [down. 

Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  hun  sli? 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'Tis  common  : 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of 

Fortune's 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do 

well,  'seeo 

To  show  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes  W« 

The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Tinjon.  attendti. 

the  Servant  ^Ventklms  talking  with  him, 

Tim.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  roa' 

Ven.  Ser.  Ay,  my  good  k>rd :  five  talents  is 

his  debt ; 
His  means  most  short,  his  crediton  most  strait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which,  £EuIing. 
Periods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius!    WcD: 

I  am  not  of  that  featlier,  to  shake  off        [hira 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.     I  do  kbov 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help. 
Which  he  shall  have :   I'll  pay  the  debt,  and 

free  him. 
Ven.  Ser.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 
Tim,  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his 

ransom  ; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me : 
Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after.     Fare  you  w^. 
Ven,  Ser,  All  happiness  to  your  honour! 
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Enter  an  Old  Athenian. 

Old  Atk,  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

OldAih,  Thou  hasta  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim..  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ?  [before  thee. 

Old  Atk.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no?— Ludlius  1 

Luc»  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Atk,  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon, 
this  thy  creature, 
By  ni^bt  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inchn'd  to  thrift ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd, 
'Vhan  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim,  Well :  what  further? 

Old  Atk.    One  only  daughter  have  I,  no 
Idnelse, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngesc  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love  :  1  pr'ythee,  noble  lord, 
loin  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim,  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Aih.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself ; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Atk,  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Lmc.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  she  accepts 
of  it.  [missing. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world, 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in 
future,  all.  [me  long  : 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond   in   men.      Give   him    thy 

daughter : 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoise, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee  ,*  mine  honour  on 
my  promise.  [may 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship  :  never 
That  state  or  forttme  fjall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  owed  to  you  1 

\Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Old  Athenian. 

Pott.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live 
your  lordship  1  [anon  : 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me 
Go  not  away. — ^What  have  you  there,   my 
friend? 

Pain.    A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  be- 
Your  lordship  to  accept.  [seech 


Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside :  these  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.    I  like  your  work  ; 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it ;  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentleman ;  give  me 
your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together.    Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  sufifer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord !  dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extolled. 
It  would  unclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  you  well 

know. 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prizM  by  their  masters :  believe  't,  dear 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it.    [lord, 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord;   he  speaks  the 
common  tongue. 
Which  all  men  spe^  with  him.  [chid  ? 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here  :  will  you  be 
Enter  Apemantus. 

Jew.  We'll  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He'll  spare  none. 

Jew.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apem- 
antus! 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy 

good  morrow ;  [honest. 

When  thou  art  Timon*s  dog,  and  these  knaves 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves? 
thou  Icnow'st  them  not.' 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians? 

Tim.  Yes. 

Afem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Thou  know'st  I  do ;  I  call'd  thee  by 
thyname. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am 
not  like  Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going?  [brains. 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for.  [the  law. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apeman- 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence,      [tus? 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the 
painter ;  and  vet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  woric. 

Pain.  You  re  a  dog. 

Apem.    Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  : 
what's  she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  No :  I  eat  not  lords.  [ladies. 

Tim.    An  thou  shouldst,  thou  'dst  anger 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords  ;  so  they  come  by 
great  bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 
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Apem.  So  thou  apprehendest  it :  take  it  for 
thy  labour.  [mantus? 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Ape- 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealii\g,  which 
will  not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim,  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now, 

/'^r/.  How  now,  philosopher?  [pOet? 

Apem,  Thou  liest  Poet.  Art  not  one? 

Apem.  Yes.  PoeL  Then,  I  lie  not 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ?  Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest:  look  in  thy  last 
work,  where  thou  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  so.     [fellow. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to 
pay  thee  for  thy  labour :  he  that  loves  to  be 
flattered  is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.  Heavens, 
that  I  were  a  lord  ! 

Tim.    What  wouldst  do  then ,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now«  hate 
a  k>rd  with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself?  Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a 
lord.— Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus.  [will  not ! 

Apem.  Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traffic's  thy  god  ;  and  thy  god  con- 
found thee ! 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Ser.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse. 
All  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray  entertain  them  ;  give  them  guide 

to  us. —  {Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  me :— go  not  you 

hence. 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you  :  when  dinner's  done, 
Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  jojrful  of  your 
sights. 
Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  company. 
Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there ! — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these 
sweet  knaves.  [bred  out 

And  all  this  courtesy  1     The  strain  of  man's 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight.  [l  feed 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  sir ! 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you.  let  us  in. 

^xtunt  all  except  Apemantus. 
Enter  two  Lords. 

I  Lifrd.  What  time  o'  day  is't,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still,     [omitt'st  it. 
Apem.  The  more  accursed  thou,  that  still 

2  Lord.   Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's 

feast?  [wine  heat  fools. 

Apem.  Ay,  to  see  meat  nil  knaves,  and 
2  Lord,  r  are  thee  weU,  fare  thee  welL 


Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  roe  fercwdl 
2  Zor*/.  Why,  Apemantus?  ft^ic^. 

Apem.  ShouMst  have  kept  one  to  myself, 
for  I  mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself ! 

Apem.  No.  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  biddiDg : 
make  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.    Away,  unpeaceable  dog.  or  111 
spurn  thee  hence. 

Apem,  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  an 
ass.  "  \Exii. 

z  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.  Come, 
shall  we  in, 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty?  be  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness.  [oit  goH. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out :  Plutus.  the  god 
Is  but  his  steward  :  no  meed,  but  be  repays 
Sevenfokl  above  itself ;  no  gift  to  him. 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

z  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  be  carrier 

That  ever  govem'd  man.  [we  in? 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall 

I  Lard.  I'll  keep  you  company.     {ExaxL 

Scene  II.— Athens.    In  Timon's  House. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A  great  h*- 
quel  served  in  ;  Flavius  and  others  atttMi- 
ing:  then  enter  Timon,  Alcibiades.  LonK 
and  Senators,  Venddius  and  attendants. 
Then  comes,  dropping  after  all,  Aperoantt& 
discontentedly. 

Ven.  Most  honoured  Timon, 
It  hath  pleas'd  the  gods  to  remember  o} 
And  call  him  to  long  peace.  [lather's  a^ 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thcoe  takntv 
Doubled  vrith  thanks  and  service,  from  who*e 
I  deriv'd  liberty.  [Wp 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means. 

Honest  Ventidius ;  you  mistake  my  love : 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say  he  gives,  if  he  receives :     [dare 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  most  vO. 
To  imitate  them  ;  faults  that  are  rich  are  lair- 

Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 

[They  all  stand  ceremoniously  looii^ 
on  Timon. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  kvcls. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  flrst. 
To  set  a  gloss  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  wetcomes 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown : 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship*  there  needs 

none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  forttuKS 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [Tkersi!- 

iLord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  coafess'd  it 

Apem.  Ho.  ho.  oonfess'd  it  i  hang'dit.  haw 
you  not  ? 

Tim.  O.  Apemantus,— jrou  are  wefcorae. 

Apem.  No.  you  shall  not  make  me  wdoooe . 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doon. 
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Tim,  Fie»  thou'rt  a  churl ;  you  have  got  a 
humour  there 
Does  not  become  a  man  ;  'tis  much  to  blame. — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brtvis  est; 
But  yond'  man  is  ever  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself ; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for't,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,  Timon : 
I  come  to  observe ;  I  give  thee  wairning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  he^  of  thee  ;  thou  art  an 
Athenian  ;  tlierefore,  welcome :  I  myself  would 
have  no  power ;  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make 
thee  silent. 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke 
me,  for  I  should  ne'er  flatter  thee.  O  you 
gods,  what  a  number  of  men  eat  Timon,  and 
he  sees  them  not !  It  grieves  me,  to  see  so 
many  dip  their  meat  in  one  man's  blood  ;  and 
all  the  madness  is.  he  cheers  them  up  too. 
I  wonder  men  dare  tnist  themselves  with  men 
Mechinks  they  should  invite  thtfm  witliout 

knives; 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and 
pledges  the  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been 
proved.  If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear 
to  drink  at  meals  ;  [notes  : 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their 
throats.  [go  round. 

Tim.  My  lord,  m  heart ;  and  let  the  health 
2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 
Apem.  Flow  this  way  I    A  brave  fellow ! 
he  ke«ps  his  tides  well    Those  healths  will 
make  thee  and  thy  state  look  ill.  Timon. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  'i  the  mire : 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
This  and  my  food  are  equals :  there's  no  odds : 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 
Apemantus's  Grace. 
Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping; 
Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a  sleeping ; 
Or  a  kuper  with  my  freedom  ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 
Amen.    Sofallto't: 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinks. 

Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart.  Aperoantus ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in 

the  fiekl  now.  [lord. 

AlcU.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my 

Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of 

enemies,  than  a  dinner'of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lord, 

there's  no  meat  like  em  :  I  could  wish  my 

best  friend  at  such  a  feast. 

Apem.   'Would   all   those  flatterers  were 


thine  enemies  then,  that  then  thou  mightst  kill 
'em,  and  bid  me  to  'em. 

X  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness, 
my  lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts, 
whereby  we  might  express  some  part  of  our 
zeals,  we  should  think  ourselves  for  ever  per- 
fect. 

Tim.  Oy  no  doubt,  my  good  friends ;  but 
the  gods  themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall 
have  much  help  from  you  :  how  had  you  been 
my  friends  else?  why  have  you  that  charit- 
able title  from  thousands,  did  not  you  chiefly 
belong  to  my  heart  ?  I  have  told  more  of  you 
to  myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak  in 
your  own  belialf ;  and  thus  far  I  confirm  you. 

0  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any 
friends,  if  we  should  ne'er  have  need  of  them  ? 
they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them  ;  and  would 
most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in 
cases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves. 
Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that 

1  might  come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to 
do  benefits :  and  what  better  or  properer  can 
we  call  our  own.  than  the  riches  of  our  friends  ? 
O,  what  a  precious  comfort  'tis,  to  have  so 
many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  an- 
other's  fortunes  !  O  joy.  e'en  made  away  ere 
it  can  be  bom  !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out 
water,  methinks:  to  forget  their  faults,  I 
drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink, 
Timon.  [eyes. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our 
And.  at  that  instant,  Uke  a  babe  spmng  up. 

Apem.  Ho.  ho  1  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe 
a  bastard.  [me  much. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd 
Apem.  yiMchI  [Tucket sounded. 
Tim.  What  means  that  tmnip  ?— 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now ! 
Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain 
ladies  most  desirous  of  admittance. 
Tim.  Ladies  ?    What  are  their  wills? 
Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  foremnner, 
my  lord,  which  bears  that  ofhce,  to  signify 
their  pleasures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ;  and  to 

all  [senses 

That  of  his  bounties  taste  !~The  Ave  best 

Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  cofiie 

freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom  :  the  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  "They  are  welcome  all !  let  them  have 
kind  admittance  : — Music,   make  their  wel- 
come. [Exit  Cupid. 
I  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you're 
belov'd. 
Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  mask  of  ladies 
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as  Amazons,  with  lutts  in  their  hands,  danc- 
ing and  playing. 
Apem.  Hey  day !  what  a  sweep  of  vanity 
comes  this  way  t 

They  dance  1  they  are  mad  women. 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 

As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root. 

We  make  ourselves  fools  to  disport  ourselves  ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

With  poisonous  spite  and  en^. 

Who  lives,  that's  not  deprav^  or  depraves  ? 

Who  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their 

Of  their  friend's  gift  ?  [graves 

I  should  fear,  those  that  dance  before  me  now. 

Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me  :  it  has  been 
done  ; 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table,  with  much  adoring 
of  Timon  /  and,  to  show  their  loves,  each 
singles  out  an  Anuizon,  and  all  dance,  men 
with  women,  a  lofty  strain  or  two  to  the 
hautboys,  and  cease, 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much 
grace,  fair  ladies. 

Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment, 

Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 

You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lustre. 

And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device  ; 

I  am  to  thank  you  for  it.  [best. 

I  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the 
Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and 

would  not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 
Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 

Attends  you  :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  Lad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid  and  ladies. 
Tim.  Flavius.  Flav.  My  lord  ? 

Tim.        The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 
Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.  [Aside."]  More  jewels 
yet ! 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour  ; 

Else  I  should  tell  him, — well,  i'  faith,  I  should  : 

When  all's  spent,  he'd  be  cross'd  then,  an  he 

'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind,    [could. 

That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his 
mind.  [Exit. 

1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Lord.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  O,  my  friends, 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you  : — ^look  you, 

my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much, 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear 
Kind  my  lord.  [it. 

I  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts,— 

All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of 
the  senate  newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit 
you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  1  beseech  your  honour, 


Vouchsafe  me  a  word  ;  it  does  concern  yoa 
near.  [hear  thee : 

Tim.  Near !  why,  then,  another  time  lli 
I  pr'ythee,  let's  be  provided  to  show  tbeta 
entertainment 

Flav.  [Aside.]  !  scarce  know  how. 
Enter  a  second  Servants 

a  Serv.  May  it  please  your  booonr.  kml 
Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  iaiily:  let  the 
Be  worthily  entertain'd.  [prtsnts 

Enter  a  third  Servant. 

How  now !  what  news? 

3  Serv.  Please  you.  my  lord,  that  honour- 
able gentleman,  lord  LucuUus,  entreats  your 
company  to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him ;  and 
has  sent  your  honour  two  brace  of  greyhooods. 

Tim.  I'll  hunt  with  him  ;  and  let  them  be 
Not  without  fair  reward.  [reoeiv'd. 

Flav.  [Aside.]  What  will  this  come  to? 
He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  gmi 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer.  [gifts, 

Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  ;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word  :  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't ;    his  land's  put  to  tbcff 

books. 
Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out  I 
Happier  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  as  do  e'en  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  yoor  own 
Here,  my  tord,  a  trifle  of  our  love,      [merits ; 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  maoks  I 

will  receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O,  he's  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 
Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  k)fd,  you 

gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  hay  courser 
1  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  bepause  you  lik'd  it. 

Lord.  O,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me.  my 
lord,  in  that.  [know,  ix>  man 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  k>rd ;  I 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  be  does  aflfect : 
1  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  my  own ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.    I'll  call  to  you. 

A II  Lords.  None  so  wdcomc. 

Tim.  I  take  all,  and  your  several  visitatioos, 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give ; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary.    Alcibiadcs. 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich : 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  Uvio; 
Is  'mongst  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  tboa 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field.  [iia^ 

Alcib.  Ay,  defil'd  Umd,  my  iccl 

I  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound.*— 
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Tim,  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

8  Lord.        So  infinitely  endear'd, — 

Tim.  All  to  you. — Lights,  more  lights  I 

I  Lord,  The  best  of  happiness/ 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord 

Tim,  Ready  for  his  friends.  [Timon ! 

\Exeunt  Alcibiades,  Lords.  &c 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  out  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubi  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
rhat  are  given  for  'em.  Friendship's  full  of 
drMfs :  [legs. 

Methinks  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on 
court'sies.  [sullen, 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not 
I  would  be  good  to  thee. 

A  fern.  No.  I'll  nothing  :  for  if  I  should  be 
bribd  too.  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail 
upon  thee;  and  then  thou  wouldst  sin  the 
faster.  Thou  giv'st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear 
me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in  paper 
shortly  :  what  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and 
vain  glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  b^n  to  rail  on  society 
once,  I  am  sworn  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewell ;  and  come  with  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apem.  So  ;— thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now, — 
Thou  shalt  not  then.  I'll  lock  thy  heaven  from 
O.  that  men's  ears  should  be  [thee. 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  I     \Exii, 


ACT  II. 


SCEVE  1.— Athens.   A  Room  in  a  Senator's 

House. 
Enter  a  Senator,  with  papers  in  his  hand. 
Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand  :  to  Varro  and 
to  Isidore  [sum. 

He  owes  nine  thousand ;  besides  my  former 
Which  makes  it  five-and-twenty.— Stul  in  mo- 
tion 
Of  raging  waste?    It  cannot  hold  ;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar^s  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Eietter  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him.  it  foals  me,  straight. 
And  able  horses :  no  porter  at  his  gate  ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
AU  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold  :  no  reason 
Ceui  found  his  state  in  safety.    Caphls,  ho  1 
Caphis,  I  say  1 

Enter  Caphis. 
Caph.       Here,  sir :  what  is  your  pleasure? 
Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to 
lord  Timon  ; 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceas'd 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when— 
"  Commend  me  to  your  master  " — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  riglit  hand,  thus  :— but  tell  him, 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  1  must  serve  my  turn 


Out  of  mine  own ;  his  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love  and  honour  him  ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediate.    Get  you  gone  : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.    Grct  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen,  Take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph,  I  will  sir. 

Sen,  Go.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Athens.  A  Hall  in  Timon's 

House, 
Enter  Flavins,  with  many  bills  in  his  hand, 

Flav.  No  care,  no  stop  I  so  senseless  of  ex- 
pense. 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :  takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him  ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue  :  never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  imwise,  to  be  so  kind. 
What  shall  be  done?    He  will  not  hear,  till 
feel :  [hunting. 

I  must  be  rotmd  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 
Fie.  fie,  fie.  fie  ! 

Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  0/  Isidore  and 
Varro. 

Caph,  Good  even,  Varro  :  what, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

yar,  Serv,  Is't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is  :  and  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Isid.  Serv,  It  is  so. 

Caph,  Would  we  were  all  discharg'd  I 

Var,  Serv,  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord ! 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  6*^. 

Tim,  So  soon  as  dinner's  done  we'll  forth 
again. 
My  Alcibiades.— With  me  ?  what  is  your  will  ? 

Cafh.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Ttm,  Dues  ?    Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph,  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward.  [me  off 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month  : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  pravs  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit. 
In  giving  him  his  right 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repaur  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph,  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tim,  Contain  thyself,  good  fnend. 

Var.  Serv,  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good 
lord, — 

Isid.  Serv,  From  Isidwe  ; 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment. 
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Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wants. — 

Var,  Serv,  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord, 
And  past,—  [six  weeks, 

hid.  Serv,  Your  steward  puts  roe  off,  my 
lord; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath. 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on  ; 
rU  wait  upon  you  instantly. 

\Exeuni  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
[To  Flavius.]  Come  hither :  pray  you, 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  en- 

counter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds, 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour? 

Fktv.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business  : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim,  Do  so,  my  friends. 

Sec  them  well  entertain'd,  [Exit. 

.    Fktv,  Pray,  draw  near.  [Exit 

Enter  Apemantusiiii^  Fool. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with 
Apemantus :  let's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Var,  Serv,  Hang  him.  he'll  abuse  us. 

Isid,  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  1 

Var,  Serv,  How  dost,  fool? 

Afem,  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var,  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem,  No,  'tis  to  thyself.  [^To  the  Fool.] 
Come  away.        [hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Isid,  Serv.  [To  Var.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool 

Apem.  No,  thou  stand' st  single,  thou'rt  not 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ?    [on  him  yet. 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question.— Poor 
rogues,  and  usurers'  men  I  bawds  between 
gold  and  veant  I 

All  Serv,  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Asses.  All  Serv.  Why? 

Apem,  That  you  ask  mc  what  you  are,  and 
do  not  know  yourselves.    Speak  to  'em,  fool 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fuol :  how  does 
your  mistress?*^ 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald 
such  chickens  as  you  are.  Would  we  could 
see  you  at  Corinth  1 

Apem,  Good  1  gramercy. 
Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you.  here  comes  my  mistress' 

Page7\To the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  cap- 
tain I  what  do  you  in  this  wise  company? 
How  dost  thou,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth, 
that  I  might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page,  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the 
superscripdon  of  these  letters:  I  know  not 
which  is  which. 

Apem.  Cans't  not  read?         Page,  No. 


Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die.  then, 
that  day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord 
Timon ;  this  to  Akabiades.  Go ;  tboa  wast 
bora  a  bastard,  and  thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog.  ajid  tbom 
Shalt  famish, — a  dog's  death.  Answer  not.  I 
am  gone. 

Apem.  Even  so  thon  oat-runn'st  grace. — 
[iBjwVPage.]  Fool.  I  will  go  with  you  to  Vx& 
Timon's. 
Fool,  Will  you  leave  me  there? 
Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home.    You  three 
serve  three  usurers? 
All  Serv.  Ay ;  would  they  served  us  ! 
Apem.  So  wouki  I,— as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  served  thief. 
Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 
All  Serv.  Ay,  fooL 

Fuol.  I  think  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 

servant :  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her 

fool.    When  men  come  to   borrow  of  your 

masters,  they  approach  sadly,  and  go  avay 

merry;    but  they  enter  my  mistress*    house 

merrily,  and  go  away  sadly :  the  reason  of 

Var,  Serv,  I  could  render  one.  fthis? 

Apem.  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  aoooimt 

thee  a  whoremaster,  and  a  knave ;  which,  ooe- 

withstanding,  thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv,  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  somethii^ 

like  thee.    'Tis  a  spirit :  sometime  it  appeais 

like  a  lord  ;  somedmelike  a  lawyer ;  sometime 

like  a  philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than 

his  artificial  one :  he  is  very  often  like  a  knight ; 

and  generally,  in  all  shapes  that  man  goes  i^ 

and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  ths 

spirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Serv,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  UxA. 
Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man :  95   < 
much  foolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  tboc 
lackest.  [Apemantos. 

Apem,   That  answer  might  have  become 
AlII  Serv,  Aside,  askle ;  here  comes  ksd 
Timon. 
Ee-enier  Timon  and  Flavius. 
Apem,  Come  with  me,  fool.  come. 
Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder 
brother,  and  .woman ;  sometime  the  philoso- 
pher. [Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 
Flav,  Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I'll  speak  with 
you  anon.  [Exennt  Servants. 
Tim.  You  make  me  marvel ;  wherefofe,  ere 
this  time. 
Had  you  not  fullv  laid  my  state  befiore  me ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense, 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  wouM  not  hear  me. 

At  many  leisures  I  proposed. 

Tim,  Goto: 

Perchance  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister, 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 
FUv,  O  my  good  lord. 
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At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts,  [off, 
Laid  them  before  you;  you  would  throw  them 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trilling  present,  you  have  bid 

me  [wept ; 

Retnm  so  much,  I  have  sliook  my  head,  and 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd 

you 
To  huld  your  hand  more  close  ;  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  loved  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late !)  yet  now's 

a  time. 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Plav,  Tis  all  engag'd,  some  forfeited  and 

gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  :  the  future  comes  apace  : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim.  To  Lacedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 
Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a 

word: 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  I 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.    If  you  suspect  ray  husbandry,  or 

falsehood. 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors,       [me. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  our  vaults  have 

wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  min- 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock,  [strelsy ; 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr*ythee  no  more. 

F/av.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of 

this  k>rd  1  [sants. 

How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  pea- 
This  night  ^nglutted  1  Who  is  not  Timon's? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is 

lord  Timon's  ? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon  I 
Ah.  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this 

praise, 
llie  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast-won,   fast-lost ;   one  cloud  of   Mdnter 
These  flies  are  couch'd.  [showers, 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  roe  no  further : 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart : 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Canst  thou  the  con- 
science lack, 
To  think  I  shall  lack  Mends?  Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  tiy  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 
Men.  and  men  s  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use. 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 
Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts  I 


Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of 
mine  are  crown'd. 
That  I  account  them  blessings ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends :  you  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my 

friends. 
Within  there  I    Flaminius !    Servilius ! 
BnUr  Flaminius,  Servilius,  and  otAir  Serv- 
5/rv.  My  lord,  my  lord. —  [ants. 

Tim,  I  will  despatch  you  severally :  vou.  to 
lord  Luchis  ;  to  lord  Lucullus  you  ;  I  hunted 
with  his  honour  to-day ;  you.  to  Sempronius  : 
commend  me  to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud, 
say,  that  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use 
them  toward  a  supply  of  money :  let  the  re- 
quest be  fifty  talents. 
Flam,  As  you  have  said,  my  lord,      [h'm  I 
Flav.  [Aside.']  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus  ? 
Tim,  Uo  you,  sir,  to  the  senators,        [have 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I 
Deserv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  them  send  o'  the 
A  thousand  talents  to  me.  [instant 

Fiav.  I  have  been  bokl, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,) 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name : 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true  ?  can' t  be  ? 

Flav.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate 
voice, 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would ;   arc  sony— you  are 
honourable, —  [not — 

But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd— they  know 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 

'tis  pity ; — 
And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hafd  frac- 
tions, [nods. 
With   certain    half-caps,    and   coU-moving 
Thj^  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  ! 

Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly.  These  oW  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditarv  : 
Tlieir  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind. 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion 'd  for  the  journey,  duU  and  heavy. — 
[To  a  Serv.l  Go  to  Ventidius.— [7i?  Flavins.] 

Pr'ythee,  be  not  sad, 
Thou  art  true  and  honest :  ingeniously  I  speak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee.— {7<>  Serv.)    Ven- 

tidius  lately 
Buried  his  father;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate  :  when  he  was  poor. 
Iroprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends,     [me  ; 
I  ciear'd  him  with  five  talents  ;  greet  him  firom 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  re- 
mem  ber'd 
With  those  five  talents.— [7V>  Flav.]    That 
had,  give  it  these  fellows,  [think. 

To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or 
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That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can 
sink. 
Flav.  I  would  I  could  not  think  it;  that 
thought  is  bounty's  foe  ; 
Being  fi:ee  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so. 

\ExeunL 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I.~Athens.    A  Room  in  Lucullus* 
House. 

Fiaminfus  waiting.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv.    I  have  told  my  lord  of  you ;  he  is 
coming  down  to  you. 
Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir, 

Enter  Lucullus. 
Serv,  Here's  my  lord. 
Lncul.  [Aside.]  One  of  lord  Timon's  men? 
a  gift,  I  warrant.  Why.  this  hits  right ;  I 
dreamt  of  a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night. 
Flamim'us.  honest  Flaminius,  you  are  very  re- 
spectively welcome,  sir.  Fill  me  some  wine. 
[Exit  Servant.]  And  how  does  that  honour- 
able, complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of 
Athens,    thy  very  bountiful  good  lord   and 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  sir.  [master? 

Lucul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is 
well,  sir  :  and  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy 
cloak,  pretty  Flaminius  ? 

Flam,  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box, 
sir ;  which,  in  my  lords  behalf,  I  come  to  en- 
treat your  honour  to  supply;  who,  having 
great  and  instant  occasion  to  use  fifty  talents, 
hath  sent  10  your  lordship  to  furnish  him,  no- 
thing doubting  your  present  assistance  therein. 

Lucul,  La,  la,  la,  la.  nothing  doubting, 
says  he  ?  alas,  good  lord  I  a  noble  gentleman 
'tis,  if  he  would  not  keep  so  good  a  house. 
Many  a  time  and  often  I  have  dined  with  him, 
and  told  him  on't ;  and  come  again  to  supper 
to  him,  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend  less ; 
and  yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no 
warning  by  my  coming.  Every  man  has  his 
fault,  and  honesty  is  his  :  I  have  told  him  on't, 
but  I  could  ne'er  get  him  from  it. 

Re-^nter  Servant  with  wine. 

Serv.  Please  vour  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always 
wise.    Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasmre. 

LucuL  1  have  observed  thee  always  for  a 
towardly  prompt  spirit,  give  thee  thy  due,  and 
one  that  knows  what  belongs  to  reason  ;  and 
canst  use  the.  time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee 
well ;  good  parts  in  thee.— [  To  tht  Servant.] 
Get  you  gone,  sirrah.— [i?jf*7  Serv.]  Draw 
nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy  lord  's  a 
bountiful  gentleman  :  but  thou  art  wise  ;  and 
thou  knowest  well  enough,  although  thou 
comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend 
money ;  especially  upon  bare  friendship,  with- 

'  security.    Here's  three  soUdares  for  thee :  1 


good  boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st 
me  not.    Fare  thee  well. 
Flam.    Is't  possible  the  worid  shook!  so 
much  differ,  x     [ness. 

And  we  alive  that  liv'd?  Fly,  damnM  base 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

_        ,    ^^  [Throws  back  the  wumtf. 

Lucul.  Ha !  now  Isee  thou  art  a  fool,  and 
fit  for  thy  master.  ^Exii. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that 
may  scald  thee ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  h«iit. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  O  you  gods! 
I  feel  my  master's  passion.    This  slave 
Unto  his  honour  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him  : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon 't  I  [of  nature 
And,  when  he's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour  I 

[Exii. 
Scene  II.— Athens.  A  public  Place, 
Enter  Ludus,  with  three  Stnmgeis. 
Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Tiraon  ?  he  is  my  Toy 
good  fnend,  and  an  honourable  gentkiMii. 

1  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  djoogh 
we  are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  antdi 
you  one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  bearfim 
common  rumours :  now  lorti  Timon's  hapw 
hours  are  done  and  past,  and  his  estate  shrill 
from  hira.  [want  for  money. 

Luc.  Fie.  no,  do  not  beheve  it ;  he  caoooc 

2  Stran,  But  believe  you  this,  my  kwd.  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  kcd 
LucuUus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents :  nay 
urged  extremely  for't,  and  showd  what  ne- 
cesKity  belonged  to 't.  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How  I 

2  Stran.  I  teU  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

/.«<:.  What  a  strange  case  was  that !  now. 
before  the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Demed 
that  honourable  man  I  there  was  tctt  litde 
honour  flowed  in't.  For  my  own  part  I  most 
ne^s  confess,  I  have  received  some  smaU 
kindnesses  from  him.  as  money,  pUte.  jcwds, 
and  such  hke  tnfles,  nothing  compaing  to 
his  :  yet.  had  he  mistook  him.  and  sent  to  me, 
I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occasiooso 
many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Servil  See,  my  good  hap.  yonder 's  my 
lord  ;  I  have  sweat  to  see  his  boooor.  M? 
honoured  lord,—  r-p^  i^^ 

/.«r.  Servilius!  you  are  kfaidly  met.  sir. 
Fare  thee  weU :  commend  me  to  thy  honoww 

c  '^'?/"''w  ^'"^'  ."y  ^^  exquisite  friend. 

^ervtl.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  kxd 
nath  sent —  ' 

Luc.  Ha  I  what  has  he  sent  ?  I  am  so  nmd 
I  endeared  to  that  lord,  he's  ever  seodiqg:  bov 
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shall  I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou?    And  what 
lus  be  sent  now  ?      • 

Servil.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occa- 
sion now.  my  lord ;  requesting  your  lordship 
to  supply  his  instant  use  with  so  many  talents. 

Lue,  I  know  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with 
me  ; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  himdred  talents. 

Servil.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less, 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous,  [my  lord. 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius? 

Servil.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  dis- 
fiimish  myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when 
I  might  have  shown  myself  honourable  I  how 
unluckily  it  happened,  that  I  should  purchase 
the  day  before  fbr  a  little  part  and  undo  a 
great  deal  of  honour  I— Servilius,  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do  't.the  more  beast, 
I  say : — I  was  sending  to  use  lord  Timon  my- 
self, these  gentlemen  can  witness ;  but  I  would 
not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens.  I  had  done  it 
now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good 
lordship  ;  and  I  hope  his  honour  will  conceive 
the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to 
be  kind  :— and  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count 
it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I 
cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentle- 
man. Good  Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so 
lar,  as  to  use  mine  own  words  to  him  ? 

Servil.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I'll  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servili- 
us.— [Exit  Servilius. 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  be  that's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed. 

[Exit. 

z  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  HostiUus  ? 

a  Stran.  Ay,  too  well,     i  Stran.  Why,  this 
k  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer  s  spirit.    Who  can  call  him 
His  friend  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  k>rd's  father, 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  j^d  his  men  their  wages :  he  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip  ; 
And  yet  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

z  Stran,  For  mine  own  port, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life, 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend  ;  yet,  I  protest. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  wonld  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  best  half  dioukl  have  retum'd  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart :  but.  I  perceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  ; 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.       [Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — ^Athens.    A  Room  in  Semproni- 

us's  House. 
Enter  S&cxxpnmis  and  a  Servant  ^Timon's. 
Sem.  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in  't, — ^h'm ! 

'bove  all  others? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison :  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touch'd  and  found  base 
For  they  have  all  denied  him.  [metal ; 

Sem.  How  I  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Have  Ventidius  and  Lucullus  denied  him  ? 
And  does  he  send  to  me  ?  Three  ?  h'm  I 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?  His  friends,  like 

physicians,  [upon  me  ? 

Thrice  give  him  over  ?  must  I  take  the  cure 
He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in  't ;  I  ^m  angry 

at  him,  [sense  for  't. 

That  might  have  known  my  place :  I  see  no 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  receiv'd  gift  from  him  : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now. 
That  I'll  requite  it  last  ?  No ;  so  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  amongst  lords  1  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  wonh  of  thrice  the  sum, 
He  had  sent  me  first,  but  for  my  mmd's  sake ; 
I'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    But  now 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  my 

coin.  [Exit. 

Serv.  Excellent !  Your  lordship's  a  goodly 
villain .  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
made  ftian  politic,  he  cross'd  himself  by't :  and 
I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies 
of  man  will  set  him  clear.  How  fairly  this 
lord  strives  to  appear  foul !  takes  virtuous 
copies  to  be  wicked ;  like  those  that,  under 
hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on  fire. 
Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only :  now  his  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their 

wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his 

house.  [Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timon's 
House. 
Enter  two  Servants  0/  Varro,  and  the  Servant 
0/  Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and 
other  Servants  ^'Timon's  creditors^  waiting 
his  coming  out. 

1    Var.   Serv.    Well  met ;   good-morrow, 
Titus  and  Hortensius. 
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Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

//or,  Lucius  I 

What,  do  we  meet  together  I 

Luc.  Serv,  Ay,  and  I  think 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 
Is  money.        Tit.  So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 
Enter  Pbilotus. 

Luc.  Serv.  And,  sir  Philotus  too  ! 

P^i»  Good  day  at  ooce. 

Luc.  Scrv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 
What  do  you  think  the  hour? 

Ehi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi,  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Luc.  Serv,  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on  't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine 
at  seven.  [shorter  with  him  : 

Luc.   Serv.    Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear,  'tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Timon's 

purse  ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi,  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I'll  show  you  how  t'  observe  a  strange 
event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hot,  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's 
For  which  I  wait  for  money.  [gift, 

//or.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 
Timon  in  this  should  pav  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em.  [witness  : 

//or.  I'm  weary  of  this  cham,  the  gods  can 
I  know  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than 
stealth. 

I  Vdr.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand 
crowns:  What's  yours? 

Luc.  Serv.   Five  thousand,  mine. 

z  Var.  Sen:  'Tis  much  deep :  and  it  should 
seem  by  the  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine  ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equalled. 
Enter  Fkminius. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius  I  Sir,  a  word ;  pray, 
is  mv  lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

P/am.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship ;  pray,  signify 
so  much. 

Ptam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that ;  he  knows 
you  are  too  diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flavins  in  a  cloaks  muffied, 

Luc.  Serv.    Ha  I  is  not  that  his  steward 
muffled  so  7 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit,  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

a  Var.  Serv,  By  your  leave,  sir,— 

Flav.  Wliat  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 


Flav,  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting,  [not 
'Twere  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferr'd  you 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masten 
eat  [and  favD 

Of  my  lord's  meat  ?    Then  they  couU  smile, 
Upon  his  debts,  and  talce  down  the  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  your- 
selves but  wrong 
To  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly : 
Believe  't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end : 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv,  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flav,  If  'twill  not  setre, 

'Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves. 

[Exit 

z  Var,  Serv,  Howl  what  does  his  cashiei'd 
worship  mutter  ? 

a  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what ;  he's  poor, 

and  that's  revenge  enough.    Who  can  speak 

broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his 

head  in  ?  such  may  rail  against  great  buudings. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Tit.  O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
some  answer. 

Servil.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemoi, 
to  repair  some  other  hour,  I  shoukl  derire 
much  from  't ;  for,  take  't  of  my  soul,  my  toed 
leans  wondrously  to  discontent.  His  comforta- 
ble temper  has  forsook  him  ;  he 's  much  oat  of 
health,  and  keeps  his  chamber,  [are  not  sick : 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers. 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts; 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Servil.  Good  gods  1 

Tit,  We  cannot  take  this  for  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Within,']  SetviUus.  help  1  mykxdl 
m^  lord  1 
Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage;  ¥\ajom\xis/ollcfwing. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against 
my  passage? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  roust  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc,  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

TU,  My  lord,  here  is  my  bilL 

Luc.  Serv,  Here's  mine. 

//or.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi,  All  our  bills.  [to  the  girdle. 

Tim,  Knock  me  down  with  'em,  deave  ne 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas,  my  lord, — 

Tim,  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit,  Mine,  fifty  talents. 

Ttm.  Tell  out  mv  blood. 

Luc,  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  k)id. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. 
What  yours  ?— and  yours  ? 

I  Var,  Serv.  My  lord, — 

a  Var,  Sery.  My  lord, — 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  iUl 
upon  you  1  [/ixU, 

uyuzed  by  Google 


Scenes. 

Hor,  Faith,    I  perceive  our  masters  may 
throw  their  caps  at  their  money  :  these  debts 
may  well  be  called  desperate  ones,  for  a  mad- 
man owes  *em.  \Extunt, 
Re-^nter  Timon  and  Flavins. 

Tim,  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from 
Creditors  ?— devils !  [me,  the  slaves. 

Flav,  My  dear  lord,— 

Tim,  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord,— 

Tim,  ru  have  it  so.— My  steward  I 

Flav,  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim,  So  fitly?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  agahi. 
Ludus,  Lucullus,  and  Seropronius  ;  all : 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav,  O  my  lord, 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul : 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim,  Be  't  not  in  thy  care  :  go, 

I  charge  thee,  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  m>  cook  and  III  pro- 
vide. [Exeunt, 

Scene  V.— Athens.     The  Senate  House. 
The  Senate  sitting, 

I  Sen,  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it ; 
the  fault's  bloody ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die. 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

a  Sen,  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Enter  Alcibiades,  attended, 

Alcib,  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to 

X  Sen,  Now,  captain.  \tXit.  senate ! 

Alcib,  I  am  a  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine  :  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  post  depth 
To  those  that,  widiout  heed,  do  plunge  into't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice, 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault;) 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov  d  an  argument.     • 

I  Sen,  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labourd  [quarrelBng 

To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set 
Upon  the  head  of  valour :  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  mtsbegot,  and  came  into  the  worki 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom : 
He's  truly  vahant,  tluit  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make 
his  wrongs  (carelessly ; 

His  outskles,  to  m^ar  them  like  his  raiment. 
And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
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If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
^\'hat  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill ! 
Alcib.  My  lord, —  [clear  ; 

1  Sen,  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib,  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. —  [me, 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon  't. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ;  [felon. 
And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion  ;  the 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suJSering.    O  my  lords, 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust ; 
But,  in  defence,  by  merey,  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety  ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Aleib,  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

z  Sen,  What's  that  ? 

Akib,  I  say,  my  lords,  h'  as  done  fair  service. 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In   the   last   conflict,   ana   made   plenteotis 
wounds  I  [them, 

2  Sen,  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with 
He's  a  sworn  rioter :  he  has  a  sin.  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough 
To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beastly  fiuy 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages 
And  cherish  factions :  'tis  inferred  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen,  He  dies.  [war. 
Alcib,  Hard  fate  I  be  might  have  died  in 

My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Inough  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own 

time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  3ret,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  gotxl  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  tlie  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more, 
z  Sen,  We  are  for  law,  he  dies  ;  urge  it  no 

more,  [brother, 

On   height  of  our   displeasure :    fnend,  or 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Alcib,  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.    My 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me.  [lords, 

2  Sen,  How ! 

Alcib,  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen,  What  I 
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Alcii.  I  cannot  think  but  your  age  has  for- 
got me ; 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base,  . 
To  sue.  and  be  denied  such  common  grace  :  * 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

I  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  eflfect : 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib.  Banish  me ! 

Banish  your  dotage  ;  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly.  [tain  thee, 

I  Sen.  If,  after  two  days' shine,  Athens  con- 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.    And,  not  to 

swell  our  spirit, 
He  shall  be  executed  presently. 

\Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough; 
that  you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  I 
I  am  worse  than  mad  :  I  have  kept  back  their 

foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest.  I  myself 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts.    All  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?    Banishment ! 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd  ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
M^  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods. 

Scene   VI. —Athens.    A   Banquet-hall  in 

Timon's  House. 

Music.     Tables  set  out:  Servants  attending. 

Enter  divers  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

z  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

a  /jfrd.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

z  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring, 
when  we  encountered  :  I  hope  it  is  not  so  low 
with  him  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his 
several  friends. 

a  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so :  he  hath  sent  me 
an  earnest  inviting,  which  many  mv  near 
occasions  did  urge  me  to  put  off ;  but  he  hath 
conjured  me  b^ond  them,  and  I  roust  needs 
appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear 
my  excuse.  I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  bor- 
row of  me,  that  my  provision  was  out. 

1  lA>rd.  I  am  side  of  that  grief  too,  as  I 
understand  how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here  s  so.  What  would 
he  have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

z  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
z  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  Hesenttome.sir, — Here  he  comes. 


Enter  Timon  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gendemen  both : 
and  how  fare  you  ?  [your  k)ixiship. 

z  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  wdl  o£ 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer 
more  willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim.  [Aside.]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves 
winter :  such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentle- 
men, our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  loog 
stay  :  feast  your  ears  with  the  music  a  while,  if 
they  will  fitre  so  harshly  o'  the  trumpet's  sound; 
we  shall  tot  presently. 

z  Lord.  I  hope  it  remains  not  unkindly 
with  your  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an 
empty  messenger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord.— 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend,  what  cheer? 

[The  banquet  brought  w. 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am 
e'en  sick  of  shame,  that  when  your  kwdship 
this  other  day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate 
a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir.  [fore.— 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  be- 

Tim,  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem- 
brance.      Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes  ! 
z  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  tliat,  if  mooey  and  (be 
season  can  yield  it. 

z  Lord.  How  do  you?    What's  the  news? 
3  Lord:  Alcibiades  is  banished  :  hear  you  of 
z  &  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished !        Ik? 
3  Lord.  'Tis  so ;  be  sure  of  it. 
z  iM'd.  How?  how? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 
Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a 
noble  feast  toward. 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  stilL 

3  Lord.  Will't  hold?  will't  hold? 
2  Lord.  It  does  :  but  time  will— «ik1  so— 
^Lord.  I  do  conceive. 
Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spor 

as  he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress  :  yoor 
diet  shall  be  in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a 
city  feast  of  it,  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can 
agree  upon  the  first  place :  sit,  sit.  The  godi 
reqmre  our  thanks. — 

You  great  btnefactors,  spHnhU  our  sodeh 
with  thankfulness.  For  your  o%on  gifis,  mJti 
yourselves  Raised:  but  reserve  stiU  to  give, 
lat  your  deities  be  despised.  Lend  to  each  men 
enough,  that  one  need  not  lend  to  another: /fr. 
were  your  godheads  to  borrow  of  men,  men 
would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the  meat  k 
beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it.  Let 
no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  if 
villains :  if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the 
table,  let  a  dozen  of  them  be— -as  they  are.  Tke 
rest  of  your  fees,  O  gods,-^the  senators  i 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lagofpespk, 
—what  is  amiss  in  them,  yom  gods^  mahetmO^ 
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abU  for  destruction.  For  these  my  present 
friends,,  as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  no- 
thing bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  wel- 
come. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap.    \The  dishes  uncov- 
ered are  full  of  warm  water. 
Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 
Some  other.  I  know  not. 
Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends !  smoke,  and  luke- 
warm water 
Is  your  perfection.    This  is  Timon's  last ; 
AVho,  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
"Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[  Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.    Live  loath'd,  and  long, 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affieible  wolves,  meek 
bears,  [flies, 

Yoa  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute- 
jacks! 
Of  man.  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  ?— What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,   take  thy  physic  first,— thou  too,— and 
thou  ;—     [Throws  the  dishes  at  them 
and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none, — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?    Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest,     [be 
Bum,  house !  sink.  Athens  I  henceforth  hated 
Of  Timon.  man  and  all  humanity  1         \^Exit. 
Re-enter  the  Lords. 
I  Lord,  How  now,  my  lords !  [mon's  fury  ? 
3  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Ti- 

3  Lord.  Pish  !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

I  Lord,  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought 
but  humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel 
the  other  day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of 
my  hat : — did  you  see  my  jewel  ? 

3  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 
a  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 
X  Lord,  Let's  make  no  stay. 
a  Lord,  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lord,  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord,  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds, 
next  day  stones.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L—  Without  the  Walls  of  Athens, 

Enter  Timon. 
Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee.  O  thou 
wall,  [earth. 

That  girdlest  hi  those  wolves,  dive  m  the 
And  fence  not  Athens  I  matrons,  turn  incon- 
tinent I 
Obedience  foil  in  children  !  slaves  and  fools. 
Pludc   the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from   the 

bench. 
And  minister  in  their  steads  1  to  general  filths 


Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virginity,—  [fost : 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes !  bsmkrupts,  hold 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  1  bound  servants, 

steal  1 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law  :  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed,— 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel  1  son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  thelin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  I  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live  !— Plagues,  incident  to 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap   [men. 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  !  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth. 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue   they  may 

strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  I  breath  infect  breath ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  I  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedfness,  thou  detestable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too.  with  multiplying  bans  ! 
Timon  will  to  the  woods  ;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  man- 

kmd.  [all) 

The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wail ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  bis  hate  may 

grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low ! 
Amen.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's 
house. 

Enter  Flavius,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 

I  Serv.  Here  you,  master  steward,  where's 
our  master  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  cast  off  ?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav,  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say 
to  you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

I  Serv,  Such  a  house  broke  I 

So  noble  a  master  fallen !  All  gone !  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  I  urn  I 

3  iicrv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away  ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,   like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our 
fellows. 
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Enter  other  Servants. 
Flav.  All  broken  implements  of.  a  ruin'd 

house.  iJ^^^'y  • 

3  S^rv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's 
That  see  I  by  our  faces  ;  we  are  fellows  still, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow  :  leak'd  is  our  bark  ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav,  Good  fellows  all,      [you, 

The  latest  of  mv  .wealth  I'll  share  amongst 
Wherever  we  shall  ftieet,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  shake  our  heads, 

and  say. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
'*  We  have  seen  better  days." 

{Giving them  money. 

Let  each  take  some  ; 

Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.    Not  one  word 

more: 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[  They  embrace,  and  part  several  ways. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  miserv  and  contempt  ? 
Who  'Id  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live, 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  ail  what  state  com- 
pounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own 

heart. 
Undone  by  goodness !  Strange,  unusual  blood, 
When  mans  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much 

good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar 

men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched,— thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.  Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingratefiil  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends ; 
Nor  has  he  with  him  to  supply  his  life, 
Or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  enquire  him  out  : 
I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still. 

[ExU. 

Scene   III.— 7%^  Woods.    Be/ore  Timon's 
Cave. 
Enter  Timon,  toith  a  spade. 
Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from 
the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the   air  I    Twinn'd  brothers  of    one 

womb, — 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several 

fortunes : 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  not  nature, 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.  [iortune, 


Raise  me  this  beggar^  and  dcny't  that  k)rd : 
The  senator  shall  Dear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides. 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.    Who  dares, 

who  dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say,  "  This  mans  a  flatterer  f"  if  one  be. 
So  are  thev  all ;  for  every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth  d  by  that  below  :  the  learaM  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  all  is  oblique  \ 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursM  natures. 
But  direct  villainy.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  'union  disdains : 
Destruction  £EUig  mankind !— Earth,  yield  me 

roots !  {Oiggim^. 

Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison ! — What  is  here? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittoing,  precious  goki?   Na 

gods. 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.  Roots,  you  dear  heaven ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white : 

foul,  fair ;  [ard,  valiant 

Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble ;  old.  young ;  ocnr- 
Ifa,  you  godsl   why  this?    What  this,  joa 

gods?    Why,  this  [sides; 

Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  bekrw  tfaeir 
This  yellow  slave  [beaib : 

Will  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  the  ac- 
curs'd ; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  Icnee.  and  approbatfoo. 
With  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  agadn ; 
She.  whom  the  spital-house  and  ulcerous  sores 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and 

spices 
To  the  April  day  again.  Come,  damnM  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  ptxtt'st 

odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nadons.  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature.— T^orwl  afar  of.]    Ha ! 

a  drum  ?— Thou  rt  quick. 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee  :  thoult  go,  strong  thieC 
When  goutv  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand  :-> 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest. 

[Reserving  some  gBU. 
Enter  Alcibiades,  with  arum  andjife^  im  war- 
like manner  ;  Phrynia  and  Timandra. 
Alcib.  What  art  thoa  thefe? 

Speak.  [gnaw  thy  heart. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

AUih,  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  so  liate- 

That  art  thyself  a  man  ?  [fill  to  thee. 

Tim,  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  man- 

For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog,[kizKL 

That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  weO. 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unleam'd  and  strange. 

Tim,  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that 

I  know  thee, 
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I  not  desire  to  kno>v.    Follow  thy  drum  ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules, 

gules: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ;  [thine 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Pkry,  Thy  lips  rot  off ! 

.  Tim,  I  Will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  re- 

Tb  thine  own  lips  again.  [turns 

Alcib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this 
change  ?  [to  give  : 

Tim.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light 
But  then,  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib,  Noble  Tiraon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee? 

Tim^  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it.  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform 
none :  if  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods 
league  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  dost 
perform,  confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man  ! 

Alcib.    I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy 
miseries.  [perity. 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  pros- 

Alcib.  I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessM 
time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  l>race  of 
harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom 
Vok'd  so  regardfully  ?  [the  world 

Tim,  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Yes.  [that  use  thee  : 

TV'mu  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not. 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours  :  season  the  slaves 
For  tut)5,  and  baths  ;  bring  down  rose-cheekM 
To  the  tub-fast  and  the  diet.  [youth 

Timan,  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alcib.   Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra ;  for 
his  wits 
Are  drown' d  and  lost  in  his  calamities. 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard,  and 

griev'd, 
How  cursM  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour 
states,  [them.— 

But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod   upon 

Tim,  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get 
thee  gone.  [Timon. 

Alcib.  1  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear 

Tim.  How  dost  tliou  pity  him,  whom  thou 
I  had  rather  be  alone.  [dost  trouble  ? 

Alcib,  Why,  fare  thee  weU  : 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim,  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

AUib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 


Tim.  Warr'st  thou 'gainst  Athens? 
Alcib,  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  cause. 


Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy 

conquest ; 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer'd  ! 
Alfib,  Why  me,  Timon  ? 
Tim,  That,  by  killing  of  villains. 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  mv  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold  :  go  on,  here  s  gold,  go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one ; 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard, — 
He  is  a  usurer:   strike  me  the   counterfeit 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest,    [matron, — 
Herself  s  a  bawd  :  let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword;   for  those 

milk-paps,  [eyes. 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ,  [the  babe. 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors  :  spare  not 
Whose  dimpled   smiles  from  fools   exhaust 

their  mercy : 
Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle        [cut, 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse:  swear  against 

objects ; 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes, 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  makls,  nor 

babes. 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy 

soldiers : 

Make  large  confusion  ;  and,  thy  fury  spent, 

Confounded  be  thyself!    Speak  not,  be  gone, 

Alcib,  Hast  thou  gold  yet?    I'll  take^the 

Not  all  thy  counsel.         [gold  thou  giv'st  me, 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's 

curse  upon  thee ! 
Phr.  6*  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good 

Timon  ?  hast  thou  more  ? 
Tim.^  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear 

Her  trade,  [sluts. 

And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.  Hold  up.  you 
Your  aprons  mountant :   you  are  not  oath- 

able,  — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your 

oaths, 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions  :  be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert 

you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him.  bum  him  up  ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats  :  yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months,  [roofs 

Be  quite  oontiaij  :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin 
With  burdens  of  the  dead  ; — some  that  were 

hang'd,  [whore  still ; 

No  matter  : — ^wear  them,  betray  with  them  : 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face  ; 
A  pox  of  .wrinkles  !  [then  ? 

Phr.  &•  Timan.  Well,  more  gold :  what 
Believe't,  that  we'll  do  anything  for  gold. 
Tim,  Consumpdons  sow 
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In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp 

shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.    Crack  the  lawyer's 

voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead, 
Norsoimd  his  quillets  shrilly ;  hoar  the  flamen, 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh, 
And  not  believes  himself :  down  with  the  nose. 
Down  with  it  flat ';  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that,  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells  from  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd- 

pate  ruffians  bald  ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  :  plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell  [gold : 
The  source  of  all   erecdon, — ^There's  more 
E>o  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 
Pkr.  6*  Ttman.   More  counsel  with  more 

money,  bounteous  Timon. 
Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ;  I 

have  given  you  earnest. 
Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens ! 
Farewell,  Timon  : 
If  1  thrive  well.  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well.  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 
Alcii.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 
Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 
AUih.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it.    Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him. 

Strike  I        [Drum  beats.    Exeunt  Alcibiades, 

Phrynia,  and  Timandra. 

Tim.  That  nature  being  sick  of  man's  un- 

kindness. 

Should  yet  be  hungry  1  Common  mother,  thou. 


[Di^ng. 
nd    mnmte 


Whose   womb   unmeasurable, 

breast. 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  sclf-sam6  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is 

pufTd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon    Hyperion's   quickening  fire    doth 

shine  ; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor 

root! 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  concepdous  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,   wolves,   and 

bears; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above    [face 
Never  presented  ! — O,  a  ropt, — dear  thanks ! — 
Dry  up  thy  manrows,  vines  and  plough-torn 

leas  ; 
Whereof    ingrateful     roan,    with     liquorish 

draughts 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  shps  1 


Enter  Apemantus. 
More  man  ?    Plague !  plague  1 

Apem.  I  was  directed  hither :  men  report 
Thou  dost  afiect  my  manners,  and  dost  use 
them.  [a  dog ; 

Tim,  'Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep 
Whom  I  would  imitate.    Consumption  catch 
thee! 

Apem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  bat  infected ; 
A  poor  immanlv  melancholy,  sprung    [place? 
From  change  of  fortune.  Why  this  spade  ?  this 
This  slave-uke  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft. 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes  ;  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.  Shame  not  these  woc^ 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  loxe, 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'U  obsenre; 
Blow  off  thy  cap;  praise  his  most  vicknisstraiDi, 
And  call  it  excellent :  thou  wast  told  thus  ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters  that  bid 

welcome. 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers  :  'tis  nx>st  jnst 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  agaio. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  a^^^^mir  nj 
likeness. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  Wf- 
self.  Hike  thyself: 

Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  haog 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.  What,  thtnk'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boist'rous  chamberlaio. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  Will  these  moss'd 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  beds. 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out  ?    WiQ  the 

cold  brook. 
Candied  with  ice.  caudle  thy  morning  taste; 
To  cure    the   o'er-night's    siufett!    call  the 

creatures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  ^te 
Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whose  bare  "^V^ytfrf 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd,     ftranki 
Answer  mere  nature,  bid  them  flatter  tbee ; 
O,  thou  shalt  find — 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee :  depart 

Ap<tm.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Afem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  maerr. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not ;  but  say  thou  art  a  ca^ 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem.  To  vex  tbee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knare  loo? 

Apem.    If   thou  didst  put  this   soiff-cold 
habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  tboa 
Dost  it  enforcedly  ;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  roisenr 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  befoce : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete ; 
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The  other,  at  high  wish :  best  sute,  content- 
less, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
'Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  shouldst  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim,  Not  by  his  breath  that  is  more  miser- 
able. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd 

thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  do\Mi  thy  youth 
In  dl£ferent  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 
AVho  bad  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts 

of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  wintet-'s  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ;— I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden  ; 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.    Why  shouldst 
thou  hate  men  ?  [given  ? 

They  never  flattefd  thee :  what  hast  thou 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence  !  be  gone ! 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer. 

Apem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim,  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Aptm,  I,  that  I  was 

NoprodigaL 

Tim.  I.  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.    Get  thee  gone. 
TTiat  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  I 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  \^EatiHg  a  root. 

Aptm.  Here  ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company,  take  away 
thyself. 

Aptm.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own.  by  the 
lack  of  thine. 

Tim,   Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but 
If  not.  I  would  it  were.  [botch'd  ; 

Aptm,  What  wouldst  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou 
wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold :  look,  so  I  have. 

Aptm.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim,  The  best,  and  truest ; 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Aptm,  Where  l/st  o'  nights,  Timon? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 


Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat :  or, 
rather,  where  I  eat  it. 

Tim,  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and 
knew  my  mind  1 

Apem.  Where  wouldst  thou  send  it? 

Tim,  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem,  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
knewest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  : 
when  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume, 
they  mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity  :  in 
thy  rags  thou  knowest  none,  but  art  despis^ 
for  the  contrary.    There's  a  medlar  for  thee. 

Tim,  On  what  I  hate,  I  fieed  not.      [eat  it. 

Apem,  Dost  hate  a  medlar? 

Tim.  Av,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner, 
thou  shouldst  have  loved  thyself  better  now. 
What  man  didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that 
was  beloved  after  his  means  ? 

Tim,  Who,  without  those  means  thou 
talkest  of.  didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem,  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee  ;  thou  hadst  some 
means  to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are 
the  things  themselves.  What  wouldst  thou  do 
with  the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy 
power?  [men. 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the 

Tim.  Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the 
confusion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the 
beasts?  Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  wnich  the  gods 
grant  thee  to  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  Uon, 
the  fox  would  beguile  thee  :  if  thou  wert  the 
lamb,  the  fox  would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the 
fox.  the  lion  would  suspect  thee,  when,  perad- 
venture,  thou  wert  acctised  by  the  ass :  if  thou 
wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment  thee  ; 
and  still  tliou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the 
wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness 
would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  shouldst  hazard 
thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  unicorn, 
pride  and  wrath  would  confound  thee,  and 
make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury  : 
wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst  be  killed  by 
the  horse:  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  wouldst 
be  seized  by  the  leopard  :  wert  thou  a  leopard, 
thou  wert  german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of 
thy  kindred  were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  all  thy 
safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence,  absence. 
What  beast  couldst  thou  be,  that  were  not 
subject  to  a  beast  ?  and  what  a  beast  art  thou 
alreuly,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transform- 
ation. 

Apem.  If  thou  couldst  please  me  with  speak- 
ing to  me,  thou  mightst  have  hit  upon  it  here  : 
the  commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a 
forest  of  beasts. 

Tim,  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that 
thou  art  out  of  the  city? 

Aptw^.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  paintsr : 
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tlie  plague  of  company  light  upon  thee  I  I  will 
fear  to  catch  it,  and  give  way :  when  I  know 
not  what  else  to  do,  I U  see  thee  again. 

Tim,  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  Shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a 
beggar's  dog,  than  Apemantus. 

j^em.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive. 

Tim.  Would  thou  wert  dean  enough  to  spit 
upon  I  [curse ! 

Apem,  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 

Tim.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are 
pure. 

A^em.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee.—  [speak'st. 

I'll  beat  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would  my  tongue  could  rot  them 
off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog  1 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  auve ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  Would  thou  wouldst  burst ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  1  I  am  sorry  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [  Throws  a  stone  at  him. 

Afem.  Beast! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rognic  ! 

I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  willlove 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon't.  [nought 
Then.  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily,  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 

[Looking  on  the  gold. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 
'Twixt  natural  son  and  sire !  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mara  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate 

wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  1  thou  visible  god. 
That  solder' St  close  impossibilities. 
And  mak'st  them  kiss  I    that  speak'st  with 

every  tongue, 
To  every  purpose  I    O  thou  touch  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels  ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem.  Would  'twere  so : 

But  not  till  I  am  dead.  I'll  sav.  thou'st  gold  : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  I 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 

Apem.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery  1 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die  1 

\Exit  Apemantus. 
I  am  quit. 
More  things  like  men? — Eat,  Timon,   and 
abhor  them. 

Enter  Thieves, 
z  Thief.  Where  shoukl  he  have  this  gold  ? 
It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of 


his  remainder :  the  mere  want  of  gcdd,  and 
the  falling-from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into 
this  melancholy.  [sore. 

2  Thief.  It  is  noised,  be  hath  a  massot  trea- 

3  Thief.  \jex  us  make  the  assay  upon  him  : 
if  he  care  not  for't.  he  will  supply  us  easfly ;  if 
he  covetously  reserve  it,  how  shall's  get  it  ? 

3  Thief  True ;  for  be  bears  it  not  about 

I  Thief.  Is  not  this  he?  [him.  *tis  hkL 

Thieves.  Where? 

3  Thief.  'Tis  his  description. 

3  Thief.  He ;  I  know  him. 

Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  Now,  thieves? 

Thieves.  SoMiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both  too  ;  and  women's  sons. 

Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that 
much  do  want.  [of  meat 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much 
Why  shoukl  you  want?    Behold,  the  earth 

hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briers  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  «au^  boah 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want  ?  why 
want?  [water. 

I  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries. 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the 
birds,  and  fishes ; 
You  must  eat  men.  Yet  thanks  I  must  you  can. 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd ;  that  you  woii 

not 
In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professk>ns.  Rascal  thieves,  [gnqx; 
Here's  gold.    Go,  suck  the  subtle  bkwd  o'  the 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  frodi. 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  {Ayadaa; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  to- 
gether ; 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do't. 
Like  workmen.  I'll  example  you  with  thie%iHT- 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attiacfioa 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thkC 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sua : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears  :  the  earth's  a  thid. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing's  a  thief: 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  roogh 

power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yoursdvei : 

away! 
Rob  one  another.    There's  more  gold:  cat 

throats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves.    To  Athens  go. 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.    Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  yxm ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'eri 
Amen. 

3  Thief.  He  has  almost  chained  me  fmc 
my  profession,  bv  persuading  me  to  it. 

X  ThUf.  'Tis  m  the  malice  of  manl^  Chat 
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he  thus  advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in 
our  mystery.  [give  over  my  trade, 

a  Thief.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
z  Thi^,  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens : 
thexe  is  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may 
be  true.  {Rxeunt  Thieves. 

Enter  Flavins. 
Plav.  O  you  gods  1 
Is  yon  despised  and  ruinous  man  my  loxd  ? 
Fall  of  decay  and  failing  ?    O  monument, 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour 
Has  desperate  want  made  1 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  ! 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies  1 
Giant  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo     [do ! 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
Stfll  serve  him  Viith  my  life. — My  dearest 
master! 
Timon  comes  fanoard  from  his  cave, 
Tim.  Away  I  what  art  thou  ? 
Flav,  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?    I  have  forgot 
all  men ;  [forgot  thee. 

Then,  if  thou  grant's!  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have 
Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 
Tim.  Then  I  know  thee  not : 

I  never  bad  an  honest  man  about  me,  I ; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves,  to  serve  in  meat  to 
Flav,  The  gods  are  witness,  [villains. 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 
Tim.  What,  dost  thou  weep  ?— Come  nearer ; 
— then  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind  ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give, 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleep- 
ing :  [with  >A-eeping  I 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not 
Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my 
lord, 

To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth 
To  entertain  me  as  yotu:  steward  still,     [lasts, 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face. — Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman.— 
Forgive  my  general  and  exoeptless  rashness. 
You  perpeiual'-sober  gods  I    t  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — ^mistake  me  not, — but  one ; 
No  more,  I  pray,— and  he's  a  steward. — 
How  iaiu  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind  ! 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself :  but  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now  than  wise ; 
For,  by  oppiessing  and  betraying  me. 
Thou  mightst  have  sooner  got  another  service : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 
Upon  their  first  loxd's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 


(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a  usuring  kindness ;  and,  as  rich  men 

de^  gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 
Flav.    No.  my  most  worthy  master;   in 
whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  lale : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you 

did  feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  when  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely 
Duty  and  seal  to  your  unmatcbfed  mind,  [love. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living ;  and,  believe  % 
My  most  honour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  that  you  had  power  and 

wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 
Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  so  1  Thou  singly  hon- 
est man. 
Here,  take :  the  gods,  out  of  my  misery, 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich  and 
happy ;  *  [men  ; 

But  thus  condition'd :  thou  shall  build  from 
Hate  all.  curse  all :  show  charitv  to  none ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swal- 
low 'em,  [blasted  woods. 
Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing :  be  men  like 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods  I 
And  so,  &rewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav.  O,  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  Ifthouhafst 

Curses,  stay  not ;  fly,  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and 

free: 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 
{Exit  Flavins.    Timon  retires  to  his  cave. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I .— The  Woods.  Bejore  Timon's  Cave. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter,  Timon  observing 
them  from  his  cave. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot 
be  far  where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does 
the  rumour  hold  for  true,  mat  he  is  so  full  of 
gold? 

Pain.  Certain  :  Aldbiades  reports  it ;  Phry- 
nia  and  Timandra  had  goki  of  him  :  he  like- 
wise enriched  poor  straggling  soldiers  with 
great  quantity.  'Tis  said,  he  gave  unto  his 
steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been 
but  a  try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else :  you  shall  see  him  a 
palm  in  Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the 
highest.    Therefore  'tis  not  amiss  we  tender 
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our  loves  to  him.  in  this  supposed  distress  of 
his :  it  will  show  honestly  in  us ;  and  is  very 
likely  to  load  our  purposes  with  what  they 
travail  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that 
goes  of  his  having.  [him  ? 

Poet,  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  ray  visita- 
tion :  only,  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent 
piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of 
an  intent  that's  coming  towards  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  b^t.  Promising  is  the 
very  air  o'  the  time :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  ex- 
pectation :  performance  is  ever  the  duller  for 
his  act ;  and.  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler 
kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out 
of  use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fash- 
ionable :  peiiformance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testa- 
ment, which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his 
judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman !  Thou  canst  not 
paint  a  man  so  bad  as  is  th]rself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him  :  it  must  be  a  personating  of 
himself;  a  satire  against  the  softness  of  pros- 
perity, with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in 
thine  own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own 
faults  in  other  men  ?    Do  so,  I  have  gold  for 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  seek  him  :  [thee. 

Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True ;  [night, 

When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer' d 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd 
Come.  Right. 

Tim.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a 
god's  gold, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple 
Than  where  swine  feed  !  [the  foam, 

'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave  : 
To  thee  be  worship  !  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Becrown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
Fit  I  meet  them.  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master  ! 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest 

Poet.  Sir,  [men? 

Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whose  thankless  natures— -O  abhorred  spirits ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What  I  to  you.  [fluence 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  in- 
To  their  whole  being !     I  am  rapt,  and  can- 
not cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words.  [better : 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen  and  known. 

Pain^  He  and  myself 


Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  yoar  gifts. 
And  sweetly  fielt  it.     , 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  come  hither  to  offer  yoa 

our  service. 
Tim.  Most  honest  men  f    Why,  how  shall  I 
requite  you? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 
Botk.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do.  to  do  yoa 
service.  [that  I  have  gokd  ; 

Tim.  You  are  honest  men  :  you  have  beard 
I  am  sure  you  have :  speak  truth ;  you  arc 
honest  men.  [farr 

Pain .  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord :  but  there- 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I.  [connteHeit 
Tim.  Good  honest  men  !    Thou  drawV  a 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best : 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 
Pain.                                  So,  so,  my  ksd 
Tim.  E'en  so,  sir,  as  I  say.    And.  for  thj 
fiction,  \to  ike  Poet]  [smooth. 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  aad 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say  3rou  have  a  little  fault  : 
Marry,   'tis  not  monstrous  in  you  ;  neither 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend.  [wish  I 
Botk.                            Beseech  your  hooonr 
To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  iH 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Will  yon,  indeed? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 
Tim.  There's  never  a  one  of  you  but  tnisc 
That  mightily  deceives  you*  [a  knarr. 

Both.  Do  we.  mykwtl? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog.  see  him 
dissemble. 
Know  his  gross  patcheiy,  lore  him,  feed  hisi. 
Keep  in  your  bosom  ;  yet  remain  assur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain. 
Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 
Poet.  Not  I 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  lH  gi« 
you  gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  t 
draught,  [to  me. 

Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  cook 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 
Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  than- 
Tim.  You  that  way,  and  jrou  this,— but  two 
in  company : 
Elach  man  apart,  all  ^gle  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
\To  the  Pain.]  If,  where  thou  art.  two  villains 

shall  not  be, 
Come  not  near  him.  \To  Uu  Poet.]  If  thoa 

would  not  reside 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. 
Hence !  pack  I  there's  gokl,  ye  came  for  goU* 

ye  slaves : 
\To  the  Pain. J  You  have  done  work  for  w^ 
there's  payment :  hence ! 
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\To  the  Poet.]  You  are  an  alchemist,  make 
Out,  rascal  dogs !  [gold  of  that. 

[Exit,  beating  them  and  driving  them  out. 
Enter  Flavius  and  two  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak 

with  Timon ; 

For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 

That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like 

Is  friendly  with  him.  [man, 

X  Sen,  Bring  us  to  his  cave  : 

It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen,  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same :  'twas  time  and 
grief  [hand, 

That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him.  Bring  us  to 
And  chance  it  as  it  may.  [him, 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  I    Lord  Timon ! 
Timon !  [ians, 

I>ook  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  the  Athen- 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon.  [thee  : 

Enter  TxiMXi  from  his  cave, 

Tim,  Thou    sun,  that   comfort'st,  bum ! 
Speak,  and  be  hanged : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister  !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o*  the  tongue, 
CoDsunung  it  with  speaking  1 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon,— 

Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of 
Timon.  [Timon, 

9  Sen,  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee, 

Tim.  I  thank  them,  and  would  send  them 
back  the  plague, 
Coald  I  but  catdi  it  for  them. 

I  Sen,  O,  forget 

What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  tb^. 
The  senators,  ynih  one  consent  of  love. 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

a  Sen.  They  confess, 

Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross 
Wliich  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrow'd 

render, 
Tc^ether  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and 
wealth,  [theirs, 

As  shall  to  thee  block  out  what  wrongs  were 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  wortliy  sena- 
tors. 


X  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return 
with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good 

name 
Live  with  authority :  so  soon  we  shall  drive 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  ;         [back 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

3  Sen.       And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

I  Sen,  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  sir,  I  will ;  therefore,  I  will,  sir ; 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen,  [thus : — 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon,  [Athens, 
That  Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  sack  fair 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then  let  him  know,  and  tell  him  Timon  speaks 
In  pity  of  our  aged  and  our  youth,  [it, 

I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that  I  care  not, 
And  let  him  take't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives 

care  not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer :  for  myself 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before  [you 

The  reverend' st  tliroat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperotis  gods. 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph  ; 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow :  my  long  sickness 
Of  health  and  living  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his,         [still ; 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 
Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country ;  and  am 

One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wrack,    [not 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

X  Sen,  That's  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  country- 
men,— 
z  Sen.  These  words  become  your  hps  as 
they  pass  through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears  like  great 
In  their  applauding  gates.  [triumphers 

Tim,  Commend  me  to  them  ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches. 


Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  natiue's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness 
do  them,—  [wrath. 

I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades* 

2  Sen.  I  like  this  well :  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  liave  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my 
close. 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it :  tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
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From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso 

please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hanghimself :  I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav,  Trouble  him  no  further ;  thus  you 
still  shall  find  him.  [Athens, 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again :  but  say  to 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  turbulent  sui^e  shall  cover  :  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by.  and  language  end  : 
\Viiat  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend  ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their 

gain ! 

Sun,  hide  thy  beams !  Timon  hath  done  his 
reign.  {Exit  Timon, 

z  Sen,   His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
coupled  to  nature.  [turn, 

a  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  :  let  us  re- 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 
In  our  dear  peril. 

I  Sen,         It  requires  swift  foot.    [Exeunt, 

Scene  ll.—The  WaUs  ^Athens. 
Enter  two  Senators  and  a  Messenger. 
X  Sen,  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd  :  are 
As  full  as  they  report  ?  [his  files 

Mesi.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach.  [not  Timon. 

a  Sen,  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring 
Mess.   I   met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient 
friend ;  [pos'd, 

Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  op- 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends  :  this  man  was 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave,         [riding 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  bis  sake  Inov'd. 
X  5^11.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

Enter  Senators ^^m  Timon. 
3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him 
expect.  [ing 

The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scour- 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  in.  and  prepare: 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear  ;  oui  foes  the  snare. 

\Exeuni. 

Scene  \\\.-^The  Woods.    Timon's  Cave, 
and  a  Tombstone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 
Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the 

place.  [is  this? 

Who's  here?  speak,  ho !— No  answer  ?— What 
"  Timon  is  dead.    Who  hath  outstretch'd  his 

span :  [man." 

Some  beast  reax'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a 
Dead,  sure ;  and  this  his  grave.    What's  on 

this  tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I'll  take  with  wax : 


Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill. 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this. 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  \Ex%i. 

SOESKlV.—Be/bre  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Trumpets  sound.  Enter  PCi€atiiBdt&  and fMxes. 
Alcii,  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious 
Our  terrible  approach.  [town 

[A  parley  sounded. 
Enter  Senators,  on  tht  Wailu 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fiU'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice  ;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power. 
Have  wander' d  with  our  tiavers'd  anns,  and 

breath'd 

Our  sufferance  vainly :  now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries  of  itself,  "No  more:"  now  bireuhless 

¥rrong 

Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease  ,* 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  Noble,  and  young. 
When  thy  first  grie&  vrere  bnt  a  mere  conodt. 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear. 
We  sent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  k»vcs 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love^ 

By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  meaDS : 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserre 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

X  Sen.  These  walls  of  oon 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands  frona  whom 
You  have  received  your  griefs;  nor  are  they 

such. 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools 
For  private  faults  in  them.  [should  fidi 

a  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out : 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess. 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.    March,  noble  ksid. 
Into  our  cit^  with  thy  banners  spread  : 
By  decimation,  and  a  tithM  death, 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 
which  nature  loathes)  take  thou  the  destm'd 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die,   [tench ; 
Let  die  the  spotted. 

X  Sen.  All  have  not  ofifended  : 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  oountxyman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage: 
Spare  th^  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  Idn. 
Which,  m  the  bluster  of  thy  wraih,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended :  like  a  shep- 
herd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  th'  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

3  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smiley 
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Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

I  Sen,  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 
To  say  thoult  enter  friendly. 

a  Stn.  Throw  thy  glove, 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else, 
That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  tliy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

AUib,  Then  there's  my  glove ; 

Descend,  and  open  your  imchargM  ports : 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
^Wbom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more :  and, — to  atone  your  feaxs 
With  my  more  noble  meaning. — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  ofifend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  shall  be  render'd  to  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

B^h.  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

Alcib,  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 
[JTu  Senators  dtutmd,  and  open  the  gates, 
Enter  a  Soldier. 

Scid.  My  noble  general.  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea ; 


And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture,  whicli 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impres- 

^on 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 
Alcih.  [Reads.']  '*  Here  lies  a  wretched  corse, 

ofwretcheasoul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name:  a  plague  consume  you 

wicked  castas  left  t 
Here  lie  /.  Timon;  who,  alive,  all  living  men 

did  hate- 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill;  but  pass,  and  stay 

not  here  thy  ^ait." 
These  well  express  w  thee  thy  latter  spirits  : 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn  dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  drop- 
lets which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for 

ave 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.    Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  :  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city, 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword  ; 
Make  war  breed  peace ;  make  p«ace  stint  war ; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech. 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt. 


CORIOLANUS. 


DRAMAtlS  PERSONiE. 


Cains  Marcius  Coriolanus.  a  noble  Roman. 
Titus  Lajtius,    \    Generals  against  the    Vol- 
ComSnius.  )         scians. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 

PJs^'ei^jJr'  }  Triiun^aftk,  PeopU. 

Young  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  General  of  the  Volscians. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Conspirators  with  Aufidius. 


A  Citizen  ^Antium. 
Two  Volscian  Guards. 

Volumnia.  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
Virgilia,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Viigilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Virgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators.  Patricians. 
i£diles.  Lictors.  Soldiers,  Citizens.  Messen- 
gers.  Servants  /t?  Aufidius,  and  other  MteDd- 
ants. 


Scene,— /'tfr/^r  in  Rome ;  and  partly  in  the  territories  of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 

Enter  a  Company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with 
staves,  clubs,  and  other  weapons. 

X  at.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear 
All.  Speak,  speak.  [me  speak. 

X  at.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
All.  Resolved,  resolved.  fto  famish? 

X  at.  First,  you  know  Caius  Marcius  is 
chief  enemy  to  the  people. 
AIL  We  know't.  we  know'L 


X  at.  Let  us  kill  him.  and  vre'll  have  com 
at  our  own  price.     Is't  a  verdict  ? 

All.  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  be  done : 
away,  away  I 

2  at.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

X  at.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens  ;  the 
patricians  good.  What  authority  surfeits  on. 
would  relieve  us  :  if  they  would  yield  us  but 
the  superfluitv,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we 
might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely  ;  but 
tlie^  think  we  are  too  dear :  the  leanness  that 
afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularise  their  abundance; 
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our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  I^et  us  re- 
venge this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes: 
for  the  gods  know  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for 
bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  C«/.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ?  [the  commonalty. 

X  Cit.  Against  him  first :  he's  a  very  dog  to 

3  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has 
done  for  his  country  ? 

1  Cit.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays 
himself  with  being  proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

X  Cit,  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  he  did  it  to  th£Lt  end  :  though  soft- 
conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was 
for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother, 
and  to  be  partly  proud  ;  which  he  is,  even  to 
the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

3  at.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature, 
you  account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no 
way  say  he  is  covetous. 

z  Cit,  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren 
of  accusations  ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus, 
to  tire  in  repetition.  [SAouts  within.]  What 
shouts  are  these  ?  The  other  side  o'  the  city 
is  risen  :  why  stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the 

Alt.  Come,  come.  [Capitol ! 

I  Cit.  Soft !  who  comes  here? 

£mter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

3  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa  ;  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

I  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enough  :  would  all 
the  rest  were  so  ! 

Men.   What   work's,  my  countrymen,   in 

hand?    Where  go  you?    ^  [pray  you. 

With  bats  and  clubs?  The  matter?  Speak,  I 

X  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate ;  they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight 
what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show 
'em  in  deeds.  They  say  poor  suitors  have 
strong  breaths  :  they  shall  know  we  have 
strong  arms  too.  [honest  neighbours, 

iAfen.  Why.  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?  [ready. 

I  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  al- 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
.  Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift 
them  ^  [on 

Against  the  Roman  state  ;  whose  course  will 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment :  for  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help. 
You  are  transported  by  calamity  [Alack, 

Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you 
slander  [fathers. 

The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

I  Cit.  Care  for  us  I— True,  indeed  !  They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet,— Suffer  us  to  famish. 


and  their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain; 
make  edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers ;  re- 
peal daily  any  wholesome  act  established 
against  the  rich ;  and  provide  more  (uerciag 
statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  and  restrain  tlw 
poor.  II  the  wars  eat  us  not  up.  they  will ; 
and  there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 

Afen.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale  :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But.  since  it  serves  my  purpose.  I  will  venture 
To  stale't  a  little  more. 

X  Cit.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale : 
but,  an't  please  you,  deliver.  rmembers 

Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it  :— 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unacthe, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  the  other 

instruments 
Did  see  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And,  mutually  parddpate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered.— 

z  Cit.    Well.  sir.  what  answer  made  the 
belly  ?  [smile, 

Men.  Sir.  I  shall  tell  you.— With  a  kind  of 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile  [dins 
As  well  as  speak)  it  tauntingly  replied  [parts 
To  the  discontented  memters,  the  mutmoos 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fidy 
As.  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

X  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer?  What, 

The  kingly  crownM  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then?- 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  1— what  then? 

what  then  ?  [restrain'd. 

X  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  beUy  be 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body. — 

Men.  WeU.  what  then? 

I  Cit.  The  former  agents,  if  they  dkl  com- 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ?  [plain. 

Men.  I  win  teuvoa ; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have 

UtUe) 
Patience  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

I  Cit,  You're  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thusansverd. 
"  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  /Htnds"  quoth 
• '  That  I  receive  the  general /ood  atjlnt,   [he, 
Which  you  do  live  upon  :  and  Jit  it  is; 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body:  but,  if  you  do  rtmemkr. 
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/  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  bloody 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  d  the 

brain  ; 
And,  through  the  cranhs  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins^ 
F'rom  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live  :  and  thou^  that  all  at  once. 
Yon,  my  good  friends,"  this  says  the  belly, 
X  at.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well.        [mark  me, — 
Men,  "  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  /  can  mahe  my  audit  up,  that  all 
F'rom  me  do  bach  receive  the  flour  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  thebran."  Whatsayyou  to't? 
X  at.  It  was  an  answer :  how  apply  you 

this?  [belly, 

Men,  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good 

And  you  the  mutinous  members  :  for.  examine 

I'heir  counseb  and  their  cares  ;  digest  things 

rightly 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common  ;  you  shall 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive,  [find. 
But  it  proceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  firom  yourselves. — ^What  do  you 
Yon.  the  great  toe  of  this  assemblv  ?—  [think  ? 
I  at.  I  the  great  toe?  -Why  the  great  toe  ? 
Men.   For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest, 

basest,  poorest,  [most : 

Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  fore- 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lesid'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
Bat  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs : 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle  ; 
I'he  one  side  must  have  bale. — 
Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Hail,  noble  Marcius  I 
Mar.    Thanks.— What's   the  matter,  you 

dissentious  rogues. 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  3rour  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs ? 
I  at.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee, 

will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring.— What  would  you  have, 

you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  one  af- 
frights vou,  [you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.   He  that  trusts  to 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you 

hares; 
Where  foxes,  geese  :  you  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  ccaX  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is. 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues 

him,  [greatness, 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves 
Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that  . 
Which  would  increase  hisevil.  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye  t 

Trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  yoM  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  lum  noble  that  was  now  your  liate,    I 


Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.    What's  the 

matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?— What's  their 
seeking  ?  [they  say, 

Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof, 
Tlie  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !    They  say  ? 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i*  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines ;  side  factions, 

and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say  there's 

grain  enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
Witli  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.  [high 

Men.  Nay,  th^  are  almost   thorougUy 
persuaded  ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.     But,  I  be- 
What  says  the  other  troop  ?  [seech  you. 

Mar.  They  are  dissolv'd  :  hang  'em  ! 

They  said,  they  were  a-hungry ;  sigh'd  forth 

proverbs,  [eat, 

That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must 

That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the 

gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only : — ^with  {hese  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being 

answer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw 
their  caps  [moon. 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men .  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar.  Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar 
wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Bratus, 
Sidnius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not— 'Sdeath  I 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof 'd  the  city, 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater 
For  insurrection's  arguing.  [themes 

Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar,  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments  I 
Enter  a  Messenger,  hastily. 

Mess.  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 

Mar,  Here :  what's  the  matter? 

Mas.  The  news  is,  sir.  the  Volsces  are  in 
arms.  [means  to  vent 

Mar.  I  am  glad  on't :  then  we  shall  have 
Our  musty  superfluity.— See.  our  best  elders. 
Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Se- 
nators ;  Junius  Bmtusa»</Sicinius  Velutus. 

I  Sen.    Marcius.  'tii  tme  that  you  have 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms.  [lately  tokl  us : 
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Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aiifidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility ; 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the 
ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

z  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Mardus, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant.— Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out  ? 

Tit.  No,  Caius  Mardus  ; 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with 
Ere  stay  bdiind  this  business.  [t'other. 

Men,  O,  true  bred  ! 

z  Sen.   Your   company   to   the    Capitol ; 
where.  I  know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on  : 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Mardus ! 

z  Sen.  [To  the  Citirens.]  Hence  to  your 
homes  ;  be  gone  1 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow  : 

The  Volsces  have  much  com,  take  these  rats 

thither,  [eers, 

To  gnaw  their  gamers. — ^Worshipful  mutin- 

Your  valour  puts  well  forth  :  pray,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.,  Mar.,  Tit., 
and  Menen.    Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic,  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal.  [Mardus? 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 
people,— 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay.  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Bdng  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 

Sic.  Bemock  the  modest  moon,    [the  gods. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him  :  he  is 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant.  [grown 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled   with   good   success,    disdains    the 
shadow  [wonder 

Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :    but  I    do 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims. 

In  whom  aheady  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  bdow  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man  ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Mardus,  "  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  1 " 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  wdl. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Mardus,  shall 


Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.     '  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Mardus. 
Though  Mardus  eam'd  them  not ;  and  aQ  hii 

faults 
To  Mardus  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
Iti  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Lfit's  hence  and  bear 

How  the  despatch  is  made;  and  in  «hat 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes  [fashion. 
Upon  this  present  actk>n. 

Bru.  Let's  along.     [ExeuKL 

Scene    II.— Corioli.     T^d/ Senate-Hoose. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius  and  certain  Senators. 

z  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is.  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  coonsds. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Au/.  Is  it  not  yooB? 

What  ever  have  been' thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ^e  Rook 
Had  circumvention  ?  'Tis  not  four  days  goae 
Since  I  heard  thence  ;  these  are  the  words ;  I 
I  have  the  letter  here ;  yes»  here  it  is  : —  [thiiDk 

[ke^. 
**  They  Move  ^ress'd  a  pewer^  but  it  is  mt 

known 
Whether  for  east,  ortoest;  the  dearth  is  greet. 
The  people  mutinous  :  and  it  is  rumour  d, 
Cominius  t  Marcius,  your  oid  enemy, 
( Wh4}  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  vcUiaset  RowuM, 
These  three  lead  on  this  prefarati^n 
Whither  'tis  bent :  most  likely,  *  tis /or  yon: 
Consider  of  it. 

z  Sen,  Our  army's  in  the  field  : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was 
To  answer  us.  freadr 

Auf,  Nor  dkl  you  think  it  IbUy 

To  keep  jrour  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  whea 
They  needs  must  show  themsdves  ;  wfakh  ia 
the  hatching,  [covery. 

It  seem'd,  appeard  to  Rome.    By  the  dis- 
We  shall  be  shorteu'd  in  our  aim  ;  which  »asi 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere.  ahziost,  Rome 
Should  know  vre  were  afoot. 

3  Sen.  NoUe  Anfidia^ 

Take  your  commission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 
If  they  set  down  before  us.  for  the  renx>ve 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  yoa'D  fiad 
They've  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  O.  doubt  not  that : 

I  spdUc  from  certainties.    Nay.  more. 
Some  parcels  of  thdr  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.    I  leave  your  boooais. 
If  we  and  Caius  Mardus  chance  to  meet, 
Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  yoQ  I 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  1 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen,  Farewel 
All.  Farevrell.  [Esemnt. 
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SCKNB  III.— Rome.    A  Room  in  Marauds 

House. 

Enter  Volumnia  and  Virgilia  :  tAey  sit  down 

on  two  low  stools^  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you.  daughter,  sing  ;  or  express 
3rourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  if  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  would  freelier  rejoice  in 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the 
enibracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would 
show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender- 
bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my  womb  ;  when 
youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his 
way  ;  when,  for  a  dav  of  king's  entreaties,  a 
mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her 
beholding ;  I. — considering  how  honour  would 
become  such  a  person  ;  that  it  was  no  better 
than  picture-like  to  haing  by  the  wall,  if  re- 
nown made  it  not  stir,— was  pleased  to  let  him 
seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame. 
To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him  ;  from  whence  he 
leturaed,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.  I  tell 
thee»  daughter, — I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at 
first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in 
fiist  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

P'ir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  ma- 
dam, how  then? 

Vol,  Then,  his  good  report  should  have 
been  mvson;  I  therein  woukl  have  found 
issue.  Hear  me  profess  sincerely  : — had  I  a 
dosen  sons,— each  in  my  love  alike,  and  none 
less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good  Marcius,  I 
had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of 
action. 

Enter  a  Gentle>ii'oroan. 

Gen,  Madam,  the  Lady  Valeria  is  come  to 
visit  you. 

yir,  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not.  [myself. 

Methinks  I  hear  your  husband's  drum  ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  dovtm  by  the  Iiair  ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Volsces  shunning 

him  ; 

Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus. — 
•*  Come  on,  you  cowards/  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome  :"  his  bloody 
brow  [goes; 

With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 
IJikp  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow  1  O  Jupiter,  no  blood  ! 

Vol,  Away,  you  fool  1  it  more  becomes  a 
man. 
Than  gilt  his  trophy ;  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckte  Hector,  look'd  not  love- 
lier [blood 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending.— Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.      \^Exit  Gent, 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Au- 
fidius 1  [knee. 

Vol.  Hc'U  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his 
And  tread  upon  his  nedc. 


Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and 
her  Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol,  Sweet  madam. 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  kidyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both  ?  you  are  manifest 
house-keepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here? 
A  fine  spot,  in  good  £aith.— How  does  your 
little  son?  [niadam. 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship ;  well,   good 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and 
hear  a  drum,  than  look  upon  his  school- 
master. 

Val,  O*  my  word,  the  lather's  son  ;  I'll 
swear,  'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I 
looked  upon  him  o*  Wednesday  half  an  hour 
together:  he  has  such  a  confirmed  counte- 
nance. I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ; 
and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again  ;  and 
after  it  again  :  and  over  and  over  he  comes, 
and  up  again  ;  catched  it  again  :  or  whether 
his  £aU  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  dkl  so 
set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how 
he  mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed,  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack,  madam. 

Val,  Come,  lay  aside  vourstitchery;  Unust 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this 
afternoon. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam ;  I  wiU  not  out  of 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors  I  [doors. 

Vol.  She  shaU,  she  shall. 

Vir,  Indeed,  no,  by  ^ur  patience ;  I  will 
not  over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  fix>m 
the  wars. 

Vol,  Fie,  you  confine  yourself  most  unrea- 
sonably ;  come,  jrou  must  go  visit  the  good 
lady  that  lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  smd 
visit  her  with  my  prayers  ;  but  I  cannot  go 
thither. 

Vol,  Why,  I  pray  you?  [love. 

Vir,  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 

Val.  You  wouUl  be  another  Penelope  :  yet. 
they  say,  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses' 
absence  did  but  nil  Ithaca  fidl  of  moths. 
Come  ;  I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as 
jTour  finger,  tliat  you  might  leave  pricking  it 
for  pity.    Come,  jrou  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  in- 
deed, I  will  not  forth. 

Vol,  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I'll  tell 
you  excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you  ;  there 
came  news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is  :— The  Volsces  have  an 
army  forth ;  against  whom  Cominius  the  ge- 
neral is  gone,  with  one  part  of  our  Roman 
power :  your  lord,  and  Titus  Lanius,  are  set 
down  before  their  dty  Corioli ;  they  nothing 
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doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true,  on  mine  honour  ;  and  so,  I  pray, 
go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  will 
obey  you  in  everything  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady  :  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think  she  would. —Fare 
you  well,  then.— Come,  good  sweet  lady. — 
Pr'ythee,  Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o" 
door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I 
must  not.     I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Val.  WeU,  then,  farewell.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— <5^«  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Marcius.  Titus 
Lartius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Messenger. 

Mar,  Yonder  comes  news  : — a  wager,  they 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no.  [have  met. 
Mar.  'Tis  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar,  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Mesi,  They  lie  in  view  ;  but  have  not  spoke 
Ljtrt.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine,  [as  yet. 
Mar.  I'll  buy  him  of  you. 

.    Ljirt.  No,  I'll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him  ;  lend 

you  him,  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years — Summon  the  town. 
Mar,  How  far  on  lie  these  armies  ? 
Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'lantm,  and 
they  ours. 
Now.  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work, 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march 
from  hence,  [blast. 

To  help  our  fielded  friends  ! — Come,  blow  thy 
A  parley  sounded.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 

Senators,  and  others. 
Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 
I  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less 
than  he : 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.      Hark,  our  drums 
\Alarums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  ;  we'll  break  our 

walls. 

Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up:  our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  Lave  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes; 

They'll  open  of  themselves.  Hark  you,  far  off ! 
\p(her  alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius ;  list,  what  work  be  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar,  O,  they  are  at  it  1 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Lad- 
ders, ho ! 
The  Volsces  enter,  and  pass  aver  the  stage. 
Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their 
city.  [fight 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.— Ad- 
vance, brave  Titus: 


The^  dp  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  tboiu;hts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  viTath.— Come 

on,  my  fellows : 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Vobce, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 
Alarum:  and  exeunt  Romans  a»^  Volsces, 
fighting.     The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to 
their  trenches.    Reenter  Marcius. 
Mar,  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light 
on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of— BoDs  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may' be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen  ;  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  !  You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  bow  have  yon 
run  [heU! 

From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !  Pluto  and 
All  hurt  behind  ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !  Mend,  and  charge 

home. 

Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you  :  look  to't :  come 
on ;  [wives, 

If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  follow'd. 
Another  alarum.     The  Volsces  and  Romans 
re-enter,   and  the  fighi  is  renewed.     The 
Volsces  retire  into  CorioU,   and  Marcins 
follows  them  to  the  gates. 
So,  now  the  gates  are  ope  : — ^now  prove  good 

seconds: 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 
FMarcius  enters  the  gates  ;  is  skmt  in, 
X  Sol.  FooMiardiness  !  not  I. 
a  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol.  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 
All,  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

[Alarum  continues, 
Reenter  Titus  Lartius. 
Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 
All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

I  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  veiy  heels, 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  himsdf  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up!    Thou  art 

left,  Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jeweL  Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes  ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble.  [worid 

He-enter  Marcius,  bleeding,  eusaulted  by  ^ 
enemy, 
I  Sol,  Look,  sir  I 

Lart.  O, 'tisMarchss! 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[  They  fight,  and  aU  enter  the  city. 
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Scene  V.-^Within  Corioli.    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  with  spoils* 
I  Ram.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome, 
a  Horn.  And  I  this.  [ver. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  sil- 
[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 
Enter  Mardus  and  Titus  Lartius,  with  a 

trumpet. 

Mar,  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize 

their  hours  [spoons, 

At   a    crack'd   drachm !    Cushions,    leaden 

Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 

Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base 

slaves,  [with  them  ! — 

Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up :— down 

And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes  ! — ^To 

him  1 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans:  then^   valiant  Titus, 

take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  dty ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will 
To  help  Cominius.  [haste 

Lart,  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed' st ; 

Tby  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not ; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me :  fare  you 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical         [well : 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  to  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lttrt.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great 

charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  I    Bold  gentle- 
Prosperity  be  thy  page  1  [man, 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  places  highest  I  So.  farewell. 
Lxart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius !  — 

\^Exit  Mardus. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place  ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind  :  away ! 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— AVar  the  Camp  ^Cominius. 
Enter  Cominius  and  forces^  retreating. 
Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends :  well  fought: 
we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.    Whiles  we  have 
struck,  [heard 

By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have 
The  charges  of  our  friends.    Ye  Roman  gods. 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own. 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  en- 
countering. 
May  give  you  tlmnkful  sacrifice ! — 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news? 
Mess.  The  dtizens  of  Corioli  have  issu'd, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 


I  saw  our  parly  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks  thou  speakst  not  well.    How  long 

Mess,  Above  an  hour,  my  lord,    [is't  sincel 

Com.  'Tis  not  a  mile ;  bnefly  we  heard  thdr 
drums: 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Volsces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Com.  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?    O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Mardus  ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  [Within.']  Come  I  too  late ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from 
a  tabor. 
More  than    I  know   the  sound  of  Mardus' 
From  every  meaner  man^  [tongue 

Enter  Mardus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of 
But  mantled  in  your  own.  [others, 

Mar,  O,  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd  ;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  bum'd  to  bedward  ! 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile  ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threat' ning  the 

other; 
.!^olding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  Ieash« 
To  let  him  slip  at  wiU. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your 
Where  is  he?    Call  him  hither.       [trenches? 

Mar.  Let  him  alone  ; 

He  did  inform  the  truth  :  but  for  our  gentle- 
men, [them  !) 
The  common  file,  (A  plague  ! — Tribunes  for 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.  [budge 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?    I  do  not 
think.  [field? 

Where  is  the  enemy?    Are  you  lords  o*  the 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage 
And  did  retire,  to  win  our  purpose,     [fought, 

Mar.  Howlies  their  battle?    Know  you  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  thdr  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Mardus, 

Their  bands  i'  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
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By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the 
vows,  (directly 

We  have  made  to  endnre  friends,  that  you 
Set  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates  ; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com,  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking :  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar,  '  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  vdlling.— If  any  such  be  here 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  paint- 
ing 
Wherein  you  see  me  sraear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report : 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
And  that  his  oountiy's  dearer  than  himself ; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition, 
And  follow  Marcius. 
[  Th^  all  shout,  and  wave  their  swords  ;  take 

him  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps. 
O,  me  alone  1  Make  you  a  sword  of  me ! 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsces  ?    None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hani  as  his.    A  certain  number, 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all : 

the  rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.  Please  you  to  maich ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com,  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Vll,--Th£gaUs  of  CoAoW. 
Titus  I.Artius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli, 
going  with  drum  and  trumpet  towards  Co- 
minius  and  Caius  Marcitis,  enters  with  a 
Lieutenant,  a  party  ^Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 
Lart.  So  let  the  poits  be  guarded:  keep 
your  duties,  [spatcn 

As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  de- 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid  ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding ;  if  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 
Li^u.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,   and  shut  your  gates  upon 
us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  con- 
duct us.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VIII.— ^  Fuld  of  Battle  between  the 

Roman  and  the  Volscian  Camps. 

Alarum,    Enter  from  apposite  sides  Marcius 

and  Aundius. 

Mar.  I'll  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I 

Worse  than  a  promise-breaker,     [do  hate  thee 

Auf.  We  liate  aUke : 


Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 

More  than  thy  fame  and  envy.     Fix  thy  foot 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after  i  [sbve, 

Auf.  If  I  ftf,  MaroBS, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  «honis,Tullius. 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd ;  'tis  not  my 
blood  [venge. 

Wherein  thou  seest  roe  mask'd ;  for  thy  re- 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 
Thou  should' St  not  'scape  me  here. — 

[Theyjlghty  and  certain  Volsoes  corn 
to  the  aid  ^Aufidius. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant,  you  have  sfaam'd  me 
In  your  condemnM  seconds. 

[Exeunt fighting,  driven  in  by  Marons. 

Scene  IX.—The  Roman  Camp. 
Alarum.      A    Retreat  xounded.     Flourish. 
Enter  from  one  side,  Cominius  astd  Romans; 
Jrom  the  othtr  side,  Marcius,  with  his  arm 
in  a  scarf,  and  other  Romans. 
Com.  If  I  shouki  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  days 

work,  fit, 

Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  111  report 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  sraues; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire;    where  ladies  shall  be 

frighted,  [dull  Tribones. 

And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;   where  the 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  hon- 
ours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,  *'We  thank 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  1 "      [the  gods, 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  least, 
HavingfuU  dined  before, 
^ii/er  Titus  Lartius,  with  his  power,  from  the 
pursuit. 
Lart.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  capoiiaoix : 
Hadst  thou  beheld— 

Mar.         Pray  now.  no  more :  my  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     I 

have  done  [doc'd 

As  you  have  done, — that's  what  I  can ;  ia- 
As  you  have  been, — that's  for  my  ooontry ; 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will. 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving ;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own  :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traduce- 

ment, 
To  hide  your  doings  ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  voucfa'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest :  therefore,  I  beseech 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward    [yen, 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear 

me. 
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Mar,  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and 

To  hear  themselves  remembei'd.    [they  smart 

Com.  Should  they  not, 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 

And  tent  themselves  with  death.  1   Of  all  the 

horses,  [of  all 

fWhereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,) 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev*d  and  citv, 
"We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
At  the  common  distribution, 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar,  I  tliank  yon,  general ; 

Bnt  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword  :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 
\A  lomg  Jlourisk.      They  all  cry  "Mardus! 
Mardnsl"  east  up  tAgir  caps  and  lances: 
Cominius  and  Lartius  stand  hare. 
Mar^  May  these  same  instruments,  which 

you  profeme,  [shall 

Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 
r  the  field  prove  flatterers !  Let  courts  and 
Made  all  of  folse-Coc'd  soothing,  Tcities  be 
When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite  s  silk ! 
Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars  I 
No  more,  I  say !  For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  noK  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch. 
Which,  without  note,  here's  many  else  have 
You  shout  me  forth  [done, 

In  acclamations  hyperbolical  .* 
As  if  I  lov'd  mv  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc  d  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you : 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  inoens'd,  we'll  put 

yon  [manacles, 

(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in 
"Then  reason  safely  with  you.— Therefore,  be 

it  known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wear  this  war's  garland:  in  token  of  the 

which,  [him, 

My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and  from  this 

time, 
For  what  he  dki  before  Oirioli.  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  hos^, 
Caiits  Marcius  Coriolanus.— 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever  I 

[Flourish,     Trumpets  sound,  and  drums. 
All.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 
Cor.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  iaoe  is  fidr,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  1  blush,  or  no:  howbeit,  I  thank 

you : — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed ;  and  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent ; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success.— You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Most  to  Corioliback :  send  us  to  Rome 


The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articiyate, 
For  their  own  good  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  b^in  to  mock  me.    I,  that 
now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com,  Take  it;  'tis  yours.    Whatis't? 

Cor,  I  sometime  lay  here  in  Corioli 
At  a  poor  man's  house  ;  he  used  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity ;  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd  I 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.    Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  7 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  foigot : — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir^d. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com,  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  'tis  time 
It  shoukl  be  look'd  to ;  come.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  X.— 7%r  Camp  o/the  Vobces. 

A  Flourish.    Comets.    £«/«rTulIus  Aufidius. 
bloody^  with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta'en  I  fdition  ! 

1  Sol.  'Twill  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  con- 

Auf.  Condition!— 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
r  the  part  that  b  at  mercy?     Five  times, 
Marcius,  [beat  me ; 

I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  «nast  thou 
And  wouldst  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  en- 
counter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beud. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his :  mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had  ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
(True  sword  to  sword,)  I'll  potch  at  him  some 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  [way, 

I  Sol.  He's  the  devil. 

Auf,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.     My 
valour's  poison  d 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him  ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself :  nor  sleep  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fame  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Embarquements  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst     [it 
My  hate  to  Marcius  :  where  I  find  him,  were 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there 
Aeainst  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in's  heart.    Go  you  to 

the  city ; 
Learn  how  'tis  held ;  and  what  they  are  that 
Be  hostages  for  Rome.  [must 

1  Sol.  'WaiX  not  you  go  t 
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Auf,  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove :  I 
pray  you,  [thither 

/'Tis  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  roe  word 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

X  Sol,  I  shall,  sir.    [Exiitnt, 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— Rome.     A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Menenius.  Slcinius,  and  Brutus. 

Men.  The  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  hftve 

Bru.  Good  or  bad  ?  [news  to-night. 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
people,  for  they  love  not  Marcius.       [friends. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  Iteasts  to  know  their 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay.  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry 
plebeians  would  the  noble  Marcius.        [bear. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb,  indeed,  that  baes  like  a 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a 
lamb.  You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one 
thing  that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  WeU,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in 
that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored 

Sic.  Especially  in  pride.  [with  all. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now:  do  you  two 
know  how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I 
mean  of  us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ?    Do  you  ? 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will 
you  not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter ;  for  a  very 
little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great 
deal  of  patience  ;  give  your  dispositions  the 
reins,  and  be' angry  at  your  pleasures  ;  at  the 
least,  if  you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you  in  be- 
ing so.     You  blame  Marcius  for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ; 
for  your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions 
would  grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities 
are  too  infant-like,  for  doing  much  alone. 
You  talk  of  pride  :  O  that  you  could  turn  your 
eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and 
make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 
selves  1    O  that  you  could  i 

Bru.  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a 
brace  of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy 
magistrates  (alias  fools)  as  any  in  Rome.  [too. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  pa- 
trician, and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine, 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in't ;  said  to 
be  something  imperfect  in  favouring  the  first 
complaint,  hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial 
motion ;  one  that  converses  more  with  the  but- 


tock of  the  night,  than  with  the  forehead  of 
the  morning.  What  I  think  I  utter,  and  spend 
my  malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such 
weals-men  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Ly- 
curguses,)  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my 
palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  fact  at  it 
I  cannot  say  your  worships  have  deliverod  the 
matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound 
with  the  ipajor  part  of  your  syUables :  and 
though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those 
that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  they 
lie  deadly,  that  tell  you  have  good  fiaices.  If 
you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microoosm,  fol- 
lows it  that  I  am  known  well  enough  too? 
What  harm  can  your  bison  conspectuitics  glean 
out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  wcU 
enough  too?  [enough. 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  oome.  we  know  you  well 

Men.  You  know  neither  me.  yourselves,  nor 
anything.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves' 
caps  and  legs :  you  wear  out  a  good  whole- 
some forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an 
orange-wife  and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  re- 
journ the  controversy  of  three-pence  to  a 
^second  day  of  audience.  When  you  are  hear- 
ing a  matter  between  party  and  party,  if  yoa 
chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  cohc.  you  make 
faces  Uke  mummers ;  set  up  the  Uoody  flag 
against  all  patience ;  and,  in  roaring  for  a 
chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controveny  bteeding. 
the  more  entangled  by  jrour  hearing :  all  the 
peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both 
the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  pair  of  strange 
ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood 
to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table  than  a 
necessary  bencher  in  the  Capitot 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers, 
if  they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects 
as  you  are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the 
purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your 
beards ;  and  your  beards  deserve  not  so  hon- 
ourable a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion, 
or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  pack-saddle. 
Yet  you  musf  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ; 
who.  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  ail  your 
predecessors  since  Deucalion  ;  though  perad- 
venture  some  of  the  best  of  "em  were  hereditary 
hangmen.  Good  den  to  your  worships :  more 
of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain, 
being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians: 
I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Brutus  and  Sidnius  retirt. 
Enter  Volumnia,  virgilia.  and  Valeria.  &¥. 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (aixl  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither 
do  you  follow  your  eyes  so  fast? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Mar- 
cius approaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha!    Marcius  coming  home! 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius ;  and  ^ith  most 
prosperous  approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank 
thee. — Hoo  1    Mardus  coining  home  I 
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Vol.,  Vir.  Nay,  'tis  trae. 
Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him ;    the 
state  hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and,  I 
think,  there's  one  at  home  for  you. 

Mem,  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to- 

ni^t : — a  letter  for  me  1  [saw  it. 

Vir,  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I 

Men,  A  letter  for  me  1  It  gives  me  an  estate 
of  seven  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will 
nnake  a  lip  at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign 
prescription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricutic,  and, 
to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than  a 
horse-drench. — Is  he  not  wounded?  he  was 
wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir,  O,  no,  no,  no.  [for't. 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded.  I  thank  the  gods 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much  :— 
hrings  a  victory  in  his  pocket  ? — The  wounds 
become  him. 

Vol.  On's  brows :  Menenius,  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes,— they  fought  to- 
gether, but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  war- 
rant him  that :  an  he  had  stay'd  by  him,  I 
wotikl  not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the 
chests  in  Corioli,  and  the  gold  that's  in  them. 
Is  the  senate  possessed  of  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let's  ec—Yes,  yes,  yes  ; 
the  senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein 
he  gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war  : 
he  hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly.  [of  him. 

Val.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke 

Men.  Wondrous!  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and 
not  without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Vol.  True  I  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True !  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true.— 
Where  is  he  wounded? — \To  the  Tribunes, 
xifha  come  forward.']  God  save  your  good  wor- 
ships !  Mardus  is  coming  home  :  he  has*  more 
catise  to  be  proud. — [To  Vol.]  Where  is  he 
wounded  ? 

Val.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  lefk  arm : 
there  will  be  large  cicatri<^  to  show  the  peo- 
ple, when  he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  re- 
ceived in  the  repulse  of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  i' 
the  body. 

Men.  One  i'  the  neck,  and  two  i"  the  thigh, 
— there's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had.  before  this  last  expedition, 
twenty-five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now,  it's  twenty-seven  :  every  gash 
was  an  enemy's  grave.  [A  shout  andfourish.\ 
Hark !  the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius  :  be- 
fore him  [tears : 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,    being  advanc'd,   declines,  and  then 

men  die. 
A  sennet.    Trumpets  sound.   EmUr  Cominius 


andlixxn  Lartius ;  between  them  Coriolnnus, 

crowned  with  an  oaken  par  land  ;  with  Cap- 
tains, Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius 
did  fight 
Within  Corioli  gates ;  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  : — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus  ! 

[Flourish. 

All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Corio- 
lanus! 

Cur.    No  more  of  this,  it  does  oflend  my 
Pray  now,  no  more.  [heart ; 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother  ! 

Cor,  O,  you  have.  I  know,  petition'd  all  the 
gods 
For  my  prosperity  I  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up  ; 

My  gentle  Marchis,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd, 
What  is  it ?    Coriolanus  must  I  call  thee? 
But  O,  thy  wife  ! 

Cor.  My  gradous  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coffin'd 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah.  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet?— [r^  Valeria.]  O 
my  sweet  lady,  pardon. 

Vol,  I  know  not  where  to  turn  :— O,  wel- 
come home ;  [all. 
And  welcome,  general  ;— and  you  are  welcome 

Men.  A  hundred   thousand   welcomes:   I 
could  weep,  [welcome  : 

And  I  could  laugh  ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy  : 
A  curse  begin  at  every  root  i)f  his  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  !  —You  are  three, 
That  Rome  should  dote  on  :  yet  by  the  faith 
of  men  [that  will  not 

We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home. 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Yet,  welcome, 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and  [warriors ; 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 

Com,  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 

Her,  Give  way  there,  and  go  on  ! 

Cor.  [To  his     Wife  and  Mother.]    Your 
hand, — and  yours  : 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
From  whom  1  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings. 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol,  I  have  liv'd 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  :  [not 

Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com,  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 
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[Flourish.    Cornels,   Exeunlin  slaU^  as 
before.     The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the 
bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  your  prattling 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry  [nurse 

While  she  chats  him  :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks, 
windows,  fhors'd 

Are  smother'd  up,   leads  fill'd,  and    ridges 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him  :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station  :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses  :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  greu^eful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  oflBce  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic,  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his 
honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end  ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there's  comfort. 

.Sii:.' Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom 
we  stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Foiget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new 

honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  I  as  little 
As  he  is  pioud  to  dot.  [question 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility : 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  sdnking  breaths. 

Sic,  'Tis  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.    O,  he  would  miss  it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic,  I  wish  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put 
In  execution.  [it 

Bru,  'Tis  most  like  he  will. 

Sic,  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good 
A  sure  destruction.  [wills, 

Bru,  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end, 
Wc  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  heki  them  ;  that  to  his  power  he 
would  [and 

Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  then*  pleaders, 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms :  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  tor  the  world, 


Than  camels  in  the  war ;  who  have  their  pco- 

vand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sorebbws 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic,  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not 
If  he  be  put  upon't  ?  and  that's  as  easy  [want. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  ;  and  their  UaK 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

EnUr  a  Messenger. 

Bru,  What's  the  matter? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.   'Tis 
thought 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the 

bUnd 
To  hear  him  sp«dc :  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  makis  their  scarfs  and  handker- 
chiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd  :  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove's  statue  ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder  with  their  caps  aod 
I  never  saw  the  like.  [shoats : 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ean  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic,  Have  with  you. 

\Examt 

Scene  II.— Rome.     The  CapitoL 
Enler  two  Officers  lo  lay  cushions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here. 
How  many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

a  Off.  Three,  they  say  ;  but  'tis  thought  of 
every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it 

X  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow  ;  but  he's  ven- 
geance proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  peo- 
ple. • 

a  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  ihem ;  and  there  be  many  that  they  ba\ie 
loved,  thev  know  not  wherefore:  so  that  if 
they  love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upoo 
no  better  a  ground :  therefore,  for  Coriolanus 
neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate  him, 
manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition ;  and,  out  of  his  noble  careless- 
ness, lets  them  plainly  see't. 

X  Off,  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had 
their  love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferenUy  'twixt 
doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm  :  but  be 
seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they 
can  render  it  him  ;  and  leaves  nothing  undone 
that  may  fully  discover  him  their  opposite. 
Now,  to  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  displea- 
sure of  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he 
dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

a  Q^  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his 
country :  and  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy 
degrees  as  those,  who,  having  been  supple  and 
courteous  to  the  people,  bonneted,  without 
any  farther  deed  to  have  them  at  all  into 
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their  estimation  and  report:  but  he  hath 
so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his 
actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to 
be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind 
of  ingrateful  injury  ;  to  report  otherwise,  were 
a  malice,  that^  giving  itself  the  lie,  would  phick 
'reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  ear  that 
heard  it. 

X  Of.  No  more  of  him ;  he  b  a  worthy  man. 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  semmel.  Enter  with  Lictors  be/ore  them, 
Cominius  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus, 
manj^  other  Senators,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 
The  Senators  take  their  places ;  the  Tri- 
bunes take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Mem.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Volsces, 
And  to  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains, 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  hb  noble  service,  that  hath  thus 
Stood  for  his  country :  therefore,  please  you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Mardus  Coriolanus  ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

z  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us 

think 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital, 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.    Masters  o'  the 

people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sit,  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru,  Which  the  rather 

'We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men,  That's  off,  that's  off: 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent.  Please  jrou 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru,  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  vour  people  : 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow.— 
Worthr  Cominius,  speak. — 

[Coriolanus  rises^  and  offers  to  go  away. 
Nay,  keep  your  place. 

z  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus ;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon  : 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru,  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor*  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 


When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from 
words,  [people. 

You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  but,  your 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men,  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head 
i'  the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  were' struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  [Exit. 

Men.  Masters  of  the  people, 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter. 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you 

now  see, 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it  ? — Proceed, 
Cominius.  [Coriolanus 

Com.  I    shall   lack    voice :  the   deeds   of 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly.— It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver  :  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he 

fought 
Bevond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristltti  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's 

view 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field ;  and  for  his 

meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.  His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxM  like  a  sea  ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurch'd  all  swords  of  the  garland.   For  this 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say,  [last, 

I  cannot  speak  him  home  :  he  stopp'd  the  niers; 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd      [stamp,) 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword,  (death's 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunlos  destiny  ;  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet :  now  all's  his  : 
When,  bvand  by,  the  din  ofwar'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense ;  then  straight  his  doubled 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate,  [spirit 
And  to  the  battle  came  he  ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men,  Worthy  man ! 

I  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 
Which  we  devise  him.  [honours 

Com,  Our  spoib  he  kick'd  at ; 
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And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
TTie  common  muck  o'  the  world ;  he  covets  less 
I'han  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them  ;  and  his  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He's  right  noble  : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

I  Sen,  '  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off,  He  doth  appear. 

Ke-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men,  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor,  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

Men,  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor,  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  ;  for  I  cannot   • 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat 

them, 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage ; 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing.  [please  you. 

Sic,  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices,  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men,  Put  them  not  to't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom  ;  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  \A5tde  to  Sic]  Mark  you  that? 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — thus  1  did,  and 
thus;— 
Show  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire      [hide, 
Of  their  breath  only  I — 

Men,  Do  not  stand  upon't ! — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purp>ose  to  them  ;— and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  1 
[Flourish,    Exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.  You  see  how  be  intends  to  use  the 
people.  [require  them. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent  I     He  will 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  as.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  HL— Rome.     7%/ Forum. 
Enter  several  Citizens. 

I  at.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

3  at.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  at.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  : 
for  if  he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those 

'ounds,  and  speak  for  them  :  so,  if  he  tell  us 


his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  fell  him  oar 
noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  is 
monstrous :  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in- 
grateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  of  the  which,  we,  being  menibec 
should  bring  ourselves  to  be  moAstroiis  nei»- 
bers. 

1  at.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of, 
a  little  help  will  serve  ;  for  once,  when  we  stood 
up  about  the  com.  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call 
us  the  many-headed  multitude: 

3  at.  We  have  been  called  so  of  roaaj ; 
not  that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some 
black,  some  auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  oor 
wits  are  so  diversely  coloured :  and  truly,  I 
think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  <^  <»se 
skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ; 
and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way  shoukl  be 
at  once  to  all  the  points  o'  the  compass. 

3  at.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way  do  yoo 
judge  my  wit  would  Py  ? 

3  at.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  oat  as 
another  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  a 
a  blockhead  ;  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twouki. 

2  at.  Why  that  way  ?       [sure,  southward. 

3  at.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience'  sake,  to 
help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2  at.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks: 
— you  may,  you  may. 

^  at.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  year 
voices  ?    But  that's  no  matter ;    the  greater 
part  carries  it.     I  say.  if  he  would  incline  to 
the  people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 
Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humilkr; 
mark  his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  aH 
together,  but  to  come  by  him  where  be  st^ids. 
by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's  to 
make  his  requests  by  particulars ;  wherein 
every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  givv^ 
him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongurs : 
therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  }'ou  bow 
you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exemni. 

Men.  O,  sir,  you  are  not  right ;  havevou  not 
The  worthiest  men  have  done't  ?  [known 

Cor.  What  must  I  say?— 

"  I  pray,  sir." — Plague  upon't!  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace : — "  Look«  sir ;  »j 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  nn 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums." 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods  I 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  jrou  must  desire 
To  think  upon  you.  [them 

Cor.  Think  upon  me  I     Hang  cfu  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all : 

I'll  leave  you :  pray  you,  speak  to  them,  1  prxy 
In  wholesome  manner.  [yoo. 
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Cor,  Bid  them  wash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean.— [£jr//  Menenius. 

So.  here  comes  a  brace. 

Enter  /ziw  Citizens. 

You  laiow  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here? 

I  at.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought 

Cor,  Mine  own  desert.  [you  tot. 

»  Cii.  Your  own  desen  ? 

Car.  Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

X  Cii.  How  I  not  your  own  desire? 

Cor.  No,  sir,  'twas  never  my  desire  yet  to 
trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  at.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any- 
thing, we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well,  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the 
consulship  ? 

I  at.  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly,  sir?  I  pray,  let  roe  ha't :  I 
have  wounds  to  show  you,  which  shall  be 
yours  in  private. — ^Your  good  voice,  sir ;  what 
say  you? 

a  at.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir.— There  is  in  all  two 
worthy  voices  begged.— I  have  your  alms: 

I  Ct/.  But  this  is  something  odd.      (adieu. 

9  C»/.  An  'twere  to  give  again,— but  'tis  no 
matter.  [Exeunt  the  two  Citizens. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
tune  of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  1 
have  here  the  customary  gown. 

3  at.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your 
country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

3  at.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her 
enemies,  you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends  ; 
you  have  not,  indeed,  loved  tlie  common 
people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  vir- 
tuous, that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my 
love.  1  wilt,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the 
people,  to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them  ; 
'tfe  a  condition  they  account  gentle :  and  since 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my 
bat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuat- 
ing nod,  and  be  oflf  to  ihem  most  counterfeitly  ; 
that  is,  sir.  I  vnW  counterfeit  the  bewitchment 
of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully 
to  the  desircrs.  Therefore,  beseech  you.  I  may 
be  consul. 

4  at.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  fnend  ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  at.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for 
your  country.  ,        ,  j         -.v 

Cor.  1  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  ynXti 
showing  them.  I  wiU  make  much  of  your 
voices,  and  so  trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  at.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  su", 
heartily !  [Exeunt. 

Cor,  Most  sweet  voices  !— 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  toge  should  I  stand  here, 
To  h^g  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 


Their  needless  vouches?     Custom  calls  me 
to't :—  [dot. 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  w6 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer.    Rather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one'  that  would  do  thus.  —  I  am  hall 

through : 

The  one  part  sufTer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 
Here  come  more  voices. — 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 
Your  voices  :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices  ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of ;  for  your  voices. 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more; 
Your  voices  :  indeed  1  would  be  consul. 

5  Ctt.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  -at.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :    the 
gods  give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend 

All.  Amen,  amen. —  [to  the  people ! 

God  save  thee«  noble  consul  1 

^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menenius,  with  Brutus  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation  ;  and 
the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people  s  voice :  remains 
That,  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor,  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic,  The  custom  of  request  you  have  dis- 
charg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where?  at  the  senate-house? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir.  [myself  again. 

Cor,  That  I'll  straight  do ;  and,  knowing 
Repair  to  the  senate-house.  f  along  ? 

Men,  I'll  keep  you  company. — Will  you 

Bru.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now  ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.     Will  you  dismiss  the 
people? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  I  have  you  chose 

I  at.  He  has  9ur  voices,  sir.       [this  man? 

Bru,  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve 
your  love.  [notice, 

a  at.  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unworthy 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  at.  Certainly, 

He  flouted  us  downright.  [mock  us. 

I  at.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

a  at.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself, 
but  says 
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He  used  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  shoVd 

us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  recdv'd  for  his 

SU.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure,    [country. 

AIL  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

3  Cii.  He  said  he  had  wounds,  which  he 
could  show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
••  /  would  be  consul,"  says  he,  **aged  custom^ 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me; 
Your  voices  therefore : "  when  we  granted  that, 
Here  was,  "/  tAank  you  for  your  voices, — 

thank  you, — 
Your  most  sweet  voices  :^nmo  you  have  left 

your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  vfilhyou."—'WBS  not  this 
mockery? 

Sic.  Why  either  were  you  ignorant  to  see't  ? 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru,  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — When   he   had  no 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  sUte,     [power, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
r  the  bodv  of  the  weal ;  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o*  the  state. 
If  be  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves  ?  You  should  have  said, 
Tliat,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for.  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his 

spirit. 
And  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  call'd  you  up,  have  held  him  to; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall  d  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  auglit ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage. 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his 
And  pass'd  him  unelected.  [choler, 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt,  [think 
When  he  did  need  your  loves ;  and  do  you 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
Wlien  he  hath  power  to  crush?  Why,  had 
your  bodies  [cry 

No  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sic»  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker?  and  now  again, 
Of  him  that  did  not  ask.  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues? 

3  at.  He's  not  confirmed  ;  we  may  deny 

2  at.  And  will  deny  him  :  [him  yet 

I'll  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

I  at.  Ay,  twice  five  hundred,  and    their 
fnends  to  piece  'em.  [friends, 

Bru,  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those 


They  have  chose  a  consul  that  wfll  from  them 

take 
Their  liberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election  :  enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you  :  besides,  foi^et  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scom'd  you :  but  your  lowes. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  toc^  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portaoce. 
Which    most   gibingly,    ungravely,    he    dkl 

fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  be  bears  yon. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes  ;  that  we  labourVi, 
^o  impediment  between,)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections ;  and  that,  your 

minds, 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do* 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the 

grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.    Say,  we  read  lec- 
tures to  you. 
How  youngly  he  b^gan  to  serve  his  cocmtry. 
How  lon^  continu'd:   and  what  stock  he 
spnngs  of,  [whence  came 

The   noble .  house   o'  the   Mardans ;    from 
That  Anctts  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king ; 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Qnintus  were^ 
That  our  best  water  brought   by  oonduits 

hither ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people. 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  tvdce  being  Cimsor, 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  dkl  commend 
To  vour  remembrances :  but  you  have  ibund. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru,  Say,  vou  ne'er  had  done't. 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on  : 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn   your 
Repair  to  the  CapitoL  [number. 

All.  We  wfll  so :  almost  all 

Repent  in  their  election.       [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on ; 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
Tlie  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol, 

Come,  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o*  Ibe 


people; 
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And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own, 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.        \Exeumt, 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I.— Rome.    A  Street, 

Comets.    Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Comi- 

nius,  Titus  Lartins,  Senators,  and  Padidans. 

Cor,  Tullus  Aufidius,  then,  had  made  new 

head  ?  [which  caus'd 

Lart,  He  had,  my  lord  ;  and  that  it  was. 

Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then,  the  Volsces  stand  but  as  at 
first ;  [road 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so. 

That  we  shall  haidly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius? 

Lart.  On  safe-guard  he  came  to  me ;  and 

did  curse 

Against  the  Volsces.  for  they  had  so  vilely 

Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor,  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lart,  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor,  How?  what? 

Lart,  How  often  be  had  met  you,  sword  to 

sword: 

That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 

Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  hb 

To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might  [fortunes 

Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor,  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

l^rt.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully.— [TV  Lartius.] 
Welcome  home. — 

Enter  Sidnius  and  Brutus. 
Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  (he  common  mouth  :  I  do  de- 
spise them. 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sie,  PlEiss  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha  1  what  is  that  ? 
Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  fur- 
Co/.  What  makes  this  change  ?  [ther. 
Mem.  Tlie  matter? 
Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the 
Brm,  Cominius,  no.  [commons? 
Cor,  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 
z  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the 

market-place. 
Bru.  The  people  are  mcens'd  against  him. 
Sic,  Stop, 

Or  aU  wUl  fall  in  broiL 

Cor,  Are  these  your  herd  ?— 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them 
now,  [are  your  offices  ? 

And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ?— What 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  I 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ?  [teeth  ?  I 


Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility :  [plot, 

Suffer't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bru.  Call  t  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and  of  late. 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  jrou  repin'd ; 
Scandall'd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor,  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor,  Have  you  inform'd  them  sithence  ? 

Bru,  How  I  I  inform  them  ! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru,  Not  unlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor,  Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul?  By 
yon  clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic,  You  show  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir:  if  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire 

your  way, 
Whkh  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gender  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men,  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abns'd ;  set  on.    This 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  fiUsdy 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com  ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  willspeak't  again, — 

Men,  Not  now,  not  now. 

X  Sen,  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now.  as  I  live,   I  will.    Mv  noble 
I  crave  their  pardons :  ffriends. 

For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd. 
and  scatter'd,  [ber ; 

By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour  d  num- 
Who  lack'd  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men,  Well,  no  more. 

I  Sen,  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor,  How !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin   words   till  they  decay,   against  those 

meazels,  • 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru,  You  speak  o*  the  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god.  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic,  X^-ere  well 
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We  let  the  people  know't. 

Men,  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cifr.  Choler  I 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By  Tove,  'twould  be  my  mind  i 

SU,  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  fwison  any  fmrther. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark 
His  absolute  "  shall  f"  [you 

Com,  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor,  ^  "  Shall  r 

0  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians  !  why, 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hvdra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 

That  with  his  peremptory  "shall,"  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monster,  wants  not 

spirit 
To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance  ;  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    If  you  are  learnt. 
Be  not  as  common  fools  ;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.    You  are 

plebeians. 
If  they  be  senators :  and  they  are  no  less. 
When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great'st 
taste  [trate ; 

Most  palates  theirs.    They  choose  their  magis- 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  "  shall," 
His  popular  "  shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  him- 
self. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base  1  and  my  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

Com.  Well, — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 

The  com  o'  the  store-house  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 

Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more 

absolute  power, 

1  say,  they  nourish  d  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  I'll  give  nw  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  know 

the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  foi't :  bemg  press'd  to 

the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch 'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies    and    revolts,    wherein    they 

show'd  [tion 

Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them  :  the  accusa- 
Wliich  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 


All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.     Weil,  what  then? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?    Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : — "  We  did  re- 
quest it; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  truefeeur 
They,  gave  us  our  demands." — ^Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break 

ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor.  No,  take  more : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  bothdivineand  hunkao. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  I— This  double  wor- 
ship,— 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the 
other  [wisdom. 

Insult  without  all  reason :  where  gentry,  title, 
Caxmot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness :  puipose  so  barr'd.  it 
follows,  Jj*®^**  you,— 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.    Therefore,  be- 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on't :  tbtt 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish       (prefer 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck 

out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  them  not  Ijck 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishon- 
our 
Mangles  trae  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  wooJd 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enoogfa. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shaU 
As  traitors  do.  [answer 

Cor.     Thou   wretch  I    de^ite   o'erwhelm 
thee!—  [bunes? 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bakl  tri- 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench  :  in  a  rebellion,      paw, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was 
Then  were  they  chosen  :  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said,  it  must  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i*  the  dust. 

Bru,  Manifest  treason ! 

Sic,  This  is  a  consul  ?  na 

Bru.  The  -/Ediles,  ho  !— Let  him  be  appre- 
hended, [whose  name,  roysdf 

Sic.  Go.  call  the  people ;  \Exit  Bmtus]  in 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  obey.  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor,  Hence,  oklgcatt 

Sen,  and  Pat ^    We'll  surety  him. 
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Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,  Hence,  rotten  thing  1  or  I  shall  shake 
Out  of  thy  garments.  [thy  bones 

Sic,  Help,  ye  citizens  I 

Rt-cnicr  Brutus,  with  the  .£diles  and  a  rabble 
^Citircns. 

Men,  On  both  sides  more  respect 

Sic.  Here's  he  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru,  Seize  him,  iEdiles  ! 

Citizens,  Down  with  him !  down  with  him  1 

a  Sen,  Weapons,  weafwns,  weapons  ! 

[  They  all  bustle  about  Coriokmus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens  !— what  ho  I — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens  ! 

Citizens,  Peace,  peace,  peace !  stav,  hold, 
peace !  [breath ; 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be?— I  am  out  of 
Confusion's  near ;  I  cannot  speak.— You,  tri- 
bunes 
To  the  people,— Coriolanus,  patience  :— 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic,  Hear  me,  people ;  peace ! 

Citizens.  Let's  hear  our  tribune  ;  peace  I 
— Speak,  speak,  speak. 

Sic,  You  are  at  a  point  to  lose  your  liberties ; 
Mardus  would  have  all  from  you  ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  3rou  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men,  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

X  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat 

Sic,  What  is  the  dty,  but  the  people? 

Citizens.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru,  m  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  estab- 
The  people's  magistrates.  pish'd 

Citizens.  Yousoremam. 

Men,  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com,  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all.  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
Id  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru,  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  are  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic,  Therefore  lay  hold  of  him ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian.  and  from 
Into  destruction  cast  him.  [thence 

Bru.  i£diles,  seize  him  ! 

Citizens,  YieW,  Marcius.  yield  I 

Men*  Hear  me  one  word ; 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

y£</.  Peace,  peace  I  [friends, 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir.  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poison- 
ous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent.— Lay  hands  upon 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock.  [him. 


Cor,  [Dratoing his  sword.]  No,  I'll  die  here. 

There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me 

fighting :  [seen  me. 

Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have 

Men.  Down  wiUi  that  sword  i — ^Tribunes, 
withdraw  a  while. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men,  Help  Marcius,  help. 

You  that  be  noble  ;  help  him,  young  and  old  I 

Citizens.  Down  with  him  !  down  with  him  1 
l/n  this  mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  iEdiles, 
and  the  people  are  beaten  in. 

Men,  Go,  get  you  to  your  house ;  be  gone. 
All  will  be  naught  else.  [away  \ 

a  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Cor,  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men,  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

I  Sen.  The  gods  forbid  I 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house  ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men,  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us. 

You  canfiot  tent  yourself:    begone,  'beseech 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us.  [you. 

Cor,  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they 
are,  [they  are  not. 

Though  in  Rome  litter'd.)  not  Romans,  (as 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol) — 

Men,  Begone ! 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  : 
OneUme  will  owe  another. 

Cor,  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men,  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them  ;  yea,  the 
two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic  ; 
And  manhood  iscall'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  Calling  fabric. — Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
V<\aX  they  are  us'd  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 

ru  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  reauest 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be 
With  cloth  of  any  colour.  [patch'd 

Com,  Nay,  come  away. 

{Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  and  others, 

z  Pat,  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 

Men,  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's 
his  mouth  : .  [vent ; 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must 
And.  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  \A  noise  within. 
Here's  goodly  work  I 

a  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bcd  I 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tiber ! — What, 
the  vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair? 
Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius.  with  the  rabble. 

Sic,  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  dty,  and 
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Be  every  man  himself  ? 

Men,  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock 
With  rigoron^hands :  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  any  further 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power,     [trial 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

X  at.  He  shall  well  know 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Citizens.  He  shall,  sure  on't. 

Men.  Sir,  sir,—  Sic.  Peace  I 

Men.  Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should 
With  modest  waxrant  [but  hunt 

Sic,  Sir,  how  comes't  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults, — 

Sic.  Consul !— what  consul  ? 

Mem.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru,  Htf  consul? 

Citizens.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no.  [good  people, 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm, 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly,  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor  :  to  eject  him  henoer 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death :  therefore  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid 

That  our  renownM  Rorte,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deservM  chikiren  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own ! 

Sic.  He's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy 

death? 
Killing  our  enemies?  The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he 
hath,  [country : 

By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry.    When  he  did  love  his 
•  It  honour'd  him.  [country. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot. 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Brv.  We'll  hear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence ; 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger*footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 


Tie  leaden  pounds  to's  heels.  Proceed  by  pro- 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out.  [oess ; 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  'twere  so,— 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our   iCdiles    smote?    ourselves    resisted?-- 
come, —  the  ^-ais 

Men.  Consider  this  :— he  has  been  bred  i' 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  bolted  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinctk>n.  Give  roekate, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

I  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody  ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenros, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  oflicer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  jrour  weapons. 

Bru,  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  maricet-plaee.~Well  at- 
tend 3rou  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcras,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  ni  bring  him  to  yoo.— 

\To  thi  Senators.]  Let  me  desire  your  com- 

4iany :  he  mtist  come. 
Or  what  is  worat  will  follow. 

I  Sen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

{Rxeumt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 
Enter  Coriolanus  and  Patricians. 

Cor.   Let  them  puU  all  about  mine  ears; 
present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  beds ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight ;  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

z  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  funher,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals ;  things  created 
To  buv  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bore 

In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

I  talk  of  you: 
Why dki  you  wish  me  milder?    Wouki  yon 

have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?    Rather  say  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir.  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 
Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  num 
you  are, 
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AVith  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartiog  of  your  dispositioiis,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dis- 
Kre  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you.       (pos'd, 

Cor,  Let  themoang. 

Vol,  Av,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Senators. 

Men*    Come,  come,   you   have  been  too 
rough,  something  too  rough  ; 
You  must  return  and  mend  it. 

I  Sen,  There's  no  remedy ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol,  Pray,  be  counseU'd ; 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men,  Well  said,  noble  woman  I 

Before  be  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but 

that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  ph3rsic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear.  f  on, 

Cor,  What  must  I  do? 

Men,  Retum  to  the  tribunes. 

Cpr.  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men,  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor,  For  them  ?— I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I,  then,  do't  to  them? 

Vol,  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.    I  have  heard 

you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever^d  friends, 
r  the  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and 

tell  me. 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  tose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor,  Tush,  tush ! 

Men,  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best 

ends. 
You  adopt  vour  policy,)  how  is  it  less  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hokl  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  since  tnat  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor,  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Becau^  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  Che  people  ;  not  by  vour  own  instmction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts 

you. 
Bat  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  svl- 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  troth,  riable, 
Now.  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  vou  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. 
1  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where. 
My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake,  requir'd 
I  should  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  louts 


How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon 

them, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safe- 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin.  [guard 

Men.  Noble  lady  In- 

come, go  with  us ;  speak  fair :  you  may  salve 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss  [so, 
Ofwhatispast^ 

Vol.  I  pr')rthee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
And  thus  fsi  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with 
them,)  [business 

Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such 
Action-  is   eloquence,  and  the   eyes  of  the 

ignorant. 
More  leamM  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling :  or  say  to 
them,  [broils. 

Thou  an  their  soldier,  and.  being  bred  in 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  con- 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim,  [fess, 
In  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thou  wilt 

frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theii5,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Men,  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were 

yours; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol,  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  ruled :  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf,         [rather 

Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.  Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place ;  and, 
sir,  'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence :  all's  in  anger. 

Mtn,  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think  'twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will — 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor,   Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbM 
sconce?  [heart 

Must  I,  with  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?    Well,  I  will  do't : 
Yet,  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  shoukl 
gnnd  it,  [place : — 

And  throw't  against  the  wind. — ^To  the  market- 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life.  [never 

Com,  Come.  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol,   I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son,  as  thou 
hast  said. 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor,  Well.  I  must  do't : 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
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Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be 

tum'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  a  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep  !  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys'  tears 

take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !    A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd 

knees, 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms  ! — I  will  not  do't. 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And.  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol,  At  thy  choice,  then : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.    Clome  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself.  [firom  me ; 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.    I'll  mountebank  their 
loves,  [belov'd 

Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.  I'll  return  consul ; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
r  the  way  of  flattery  further. 

VoL  Do  your  will  XExit. 

Com.  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you : 
arm  yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — pray  you,  let 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I  [us  go : 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor,  Well.  mUdly  be  it,  then ;  mildly. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  III. — Rome.     The  Forum. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that 
he  affects 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  iEdile. 

What,  will  he  come  ? 
yEd.  He's  coming. 

Bru,  How  accompani^  ? 

jEd.     With    old    Menenius,    and    those 

That  always  favour'd  him.  [senators 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 

Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

/Ed.  I  liave  ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic,  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 


yEd.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "  //  ikall  be  ». 
f  the  right  and  strength  d  the  commons"  be 
it  either  [them. 

For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  k:t 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  **  Fine," — if  death,  cry 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative  ['*  Death  ;  " 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun 
to  cry. 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confiis'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

yEd.  Very  wefl. 

Sic.   Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for 
When  we  shall  hi^  to  give't  them,    [this  hint, 

Bru.  Go  about  it 

[Exit  iEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  he  hath  beoi  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction  :  being  once  chaf  d.  be  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  ^)eaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which 
With  us  to  break  his  neck.  [looks 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 
Enter  Coriolanus.  Menenius,  Cominios,  Se- 
nators, and  Patricians. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseedi  yoo. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest 
piece  [honour'd  gods 

Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — Tb/t 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  diairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among 
us!  [peace. 

Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

I  Sen.  Ameo,  amen. 

Men.  A  noble  wish. 

Jie-enter  M^^,  with  Citizens. 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

y£d.    List  to   your   tribunes ;    audience ; 

Cor.  Fiist,  hear  me  speak,     [peace.  I  say ! 

Both  Tri.  Well,  say.— Pfeaoe.  bo! 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this 
Must  all  determine  here  ?  [present? 

Sic.  I  do  demand, 

If  vou  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  feiolts 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor,  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  conskier ; 
Think  upon  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard.         [show 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briers. 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men,  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  dtizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier :  do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  [  say,  such  as  become  a  seedier, 
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Rather  than  envy  you. 

C(mt.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say,  then  :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

SU.   We  charge  you,  that  you  have  con- 
triv' d  to  tsuce 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  Howl  Traitor! 

Mem.         Nay,  temperately  ;  your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the 
people  1 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say, 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Citizens.  To  the  rock  I  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  Peace ! 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge  : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him 

speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him  ;  even 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind,      [this, 
Deserves  theextremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor,  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men. '  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know. 

I  pray  you,— 

Cor.  I'll  know  no  further  : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
Hut  with  a  grain  a  day.  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  saying,  good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(.\s  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Elnvied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power  ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the 

presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That    do   distribute  it ;    in  the  name  o'  the 

people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  mor« 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates :  i'  the  people's  name, 


I  say.  it  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so ;  let 
He's  banish' d,  and  it  shall  be  so.  [him  away  ! 

Com.  Hear  me.  my  masters,  and  my  com- 
mon friends. — 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd  ;  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak  : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins  ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that— 

Sic.       We  know  your  drift : — speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 
banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Citizens.     It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  I  whose  breath 
I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  I 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !     Have  the  power  still 
To  brinish  your  defenders ;  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels.) 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abatod  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 
For  you.  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus.  Cominius,  Menenius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  I 

Citizens.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd  t  he  is  gone  I 
Hoo!  hoof 
[Shauting  and  throwing  up  tJieir  caps. 

Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow 
him. 
As  lie  hath  follow'd  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Citizens.  Come.  come,  let  us  see  him  out 
at  gates  ;  come  : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes  ! — Come. 

lExeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  I.— Rome.    Be/ore  a  Gate  of  the  City. 
Enter  Coriolanus.  Volumnia,  Virgilia.  Meneni- 
us, Cominius,  and  several  young  Patricians. 
Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears ;  a  brief  fare- 
well :— the  beast  [ther. 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  roo- 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say.  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
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That  common  cliances  common  men  could 

bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd    mastership    in   floating ;    fortime's 

blo^^-s,  [ed,  craves 

When  most  struck  home,  bein|f  gentle  wound- 
A  noble  cunning  :  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 
Vir,  O  heavens  !    O  heavens  ! 
Cor»  Nay,  I  pr'vthee,  M'oman, — 

Vol.  Now    the   red    pestilence   strike    all 

trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish. 

Cor.  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.  Nay,  mother. 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
•  Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not ;  adieu.— Farewell,  my  wife,— my 

mother : 
rn  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — ^Sly  sometime 

general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hardening   spectacles;    tell  these  sad 

women, 
'Tis  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes,  [well 

As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.^My  mother,  you  wot 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace :  and 
Believe't  not  lightly,  (though  I  |^o  alone 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,) 

your  son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautdous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go?    Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  awhile  :  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with 

thee  [us. 

Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  mayst  hear  of 
And  we  of  thee  :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  rep«d.  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee :  and  thou  art  too 

fuU 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one  [gate. 
That's  yet  unbruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch  ;  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.  I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 


As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let's  not  weep. 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good 
I'd  with  thee  eveiy  foot.  [gods 

Cor.  ,  Give  me  thy  hand  : 

Come.  \Extunt. 

Scene  II.— Rome.    ^  Street  near  tk*  GaU. 
Enter  Sicinius,  Brutus,  and  an  iEdik. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home  ;  he's  gone,  and 
we'll  no  further. 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,   haw 
In  his  behalf.  [skied 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home  : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

\^Exit  ^Bdiks. 

Enter  Volumnia.  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say.  she's  mad.  [your  way. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us ;  keep  oa 

Vol.  O,  you're    well    met:     the   hoarded 
Requite  your  love !  [plague  o'  the  gods 

Men.  Peace,  peace ;  be  not  so  lood. 

Vol.  If  that    I    could   for   weeping,    yoo 
shoukl  hear. 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — \To  Brutns.] 
Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Vir.  [To    Sidn.J    You  shall  stay  too :   I 
would  I  had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  fool ;  is  that  a  shame  ?— note  bat 
this  fool.  [ship 

Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadst  thou  fox- 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  btows  for 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ?  [Rome. 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens  t 

Vol.  More  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  wise 
words;  [yet  go:— 

And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what  ;— 
Nay,  but  thou  shaft  stay  too  : — I  would  ray  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

Vir.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards  and  all.—  [Rome ! 

Good  man.  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began  ;  and  not  unknit  ^itn^w; 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  wouM  he  bad. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had  I    'Twas  you  inoens'd 
the  rabble ; — 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  wfakfa  hetvcn 
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Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru,  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone :        -^ 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.    Ere  you  go, 

hear  this  ; 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you  I 

Sic,  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol,  Take  my  prayers  with  you.— 

{Exeunt  Tribunes. 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  confirm  my  curses  I    Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  tot. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home  ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.   You'll  sup 
with  me? 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  pyself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.— Come,  lets 

go 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger  Juno-like.    Come,  come,  come. 

"     '    *  \Ex€Hnt. 
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Af€K.  Fie,  fie,  fie  ! 


Scene  111.— A  Highway  between  Rome  and 
Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Volsce,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know 
me  :  your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vols.  It  is  so,  sir :  truly.  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman  ;  and  my  services  are, 
as  you  axe,  against  them  :  know  you  me  yet? 

Vols.  Nicanor?    No. 

Rom.  The  same.  sir. 

Vols.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw 
you ;  but  your  favour  is  well  appeared  by 
your  tongue.  What's  the  news  in  Rome?  I 
have  a  note  from  the  Volscian  state,  to  find 
you  out  there :  you  have  well  saved  me  a  day's 
journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  m- 
sarrection :  the  people  against  the  senators, 
patricians,  and  nobles. 

Vols.  Hath  been?  Is  it  ended,  then  ?  Our 
state  thinks  not  so  :  they  are  in  a  roost  warlike 
preparation,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in 
the  heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a 
small  thing  would  make  it  flame  again :  for 
the  nobles  receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment 
of  that  worthy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a 
ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the  people. 
and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tribunes  for  ever. 
This  lies  gk>wing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost 
mature  for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vols.  Coriolanus  banished  I 

Rom.  Banished,  sir.  [gence,  Nicanor. 

Vols.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelli- 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
have  beanl  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 


roan's  wife,  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her 
husband.  Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will 
appear  well  in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer, . 
Coriolanus.  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
country. 

Vols.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  for- 
tunate, thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you  : 
you  have  ended  my  business,  and  I  will  mer- 
rily accompany  you  home. 

Rom.  I  shaJU  between-  this  and  supper,  tell 
you  most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tend- 
ing to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you 
an  army  ready,  say  you  ? 

Vols.  A  most  royal  one  ;  the  centurions  and 
their  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in 
the  entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an 
hour's  warning. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
and  am  the  man.  I  think,  that  shall  set  them 
in  present  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met. 
and  most  glad  of  your  company. 

Vols.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir  ;  I 
have  the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.      {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Antium.  Before  Aufidius'  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  apparel,  disguised 
and  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  :  City, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows  :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :   then,  know 
me  not;  [stones, 

I-«st  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — 

Save  you,  sir. 
at.  And  you. 

Con  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies  :  is  he  in  .\ntium  ? 
at.  He  is.  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  his  house  this  night. 
Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you? 

at.  This,  here,  before  you. 
Cor.  Thank  you,  sir :  farewell. 

{Exit  Citizen. 
O  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and 

exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable.  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity  :  so,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke 

their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  wonh  an  ^%g,  shall  grow  dear 

friends. 
And  inteijoin  their  issues.    So  with  roe  : 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town.    I'll  enter  :  if  he  slay  ms. 
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He  does  fair  jastice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 

I'll  do  bis  countiy  service.  [Exit, 

Scene    V. — ^Antium.     A  Hall  in  Aufidius' 
House. 

Music  within.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine  ! — ^Wbat  service 
is  here  !    I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Where's  Cotus?  my  master  calls 
for  him.     Cotus  !  [Exit, 

Enter  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  A  goodly  house ;  the  feast  smells  well ; 
Appear  not  like  a  guest.  [but  I 

/de-enter  the  first  Servant. 

I  berif.  What  would  you  have,  friend? 
'A'tience  are  vou  ?  Here's  no  place  for  you  : 
pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserved  no  better  entertain- 
In  being  Coriolanus.  [ment, 
Re-enter  second  Servant. 

a  Seru,  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the 
porter  his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  en- 
trance to  such  companions?     Pray,  get  you 

Cor.  Away!  [out. 

a  Sierv.  Away?    Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now,  thou  art  troublesome. 

a  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?     I'll  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 
Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him. 

3  Serv.  What  fellows  this? 

1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on  : 
I  cannot  get  him  out  o'  the  house :  pr'ythee, 
call  my  master  to  him. 

3  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow? 
Pray  you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand  ;  I  will  not  hurt  your 

3  Serv.  What  are  you  ?  [hearth. 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station  ;  here's  no  place  for  you  ; 
pray  you,  avoid  :  come. 

Cor,  Follow  your  function,  go, 
And  batten  on  cold  bits.     [Pushes  him  away, 

3  Serv.  What,  you  will  not  ?— Pr'ythee,  tell 
my  master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

a  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 

Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  I        Cor,  Ay. 

^Serv.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  Y  the  city  of  kites  and  crows, 

3  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?— What 
an  ass  it  is ! — Then  thou  dwell'st  with  daws 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  roaster.  [too  ? 

3  Serv.  How,  sir  I  Do  you  meddle  with 
my  master? 

Cor.  Ay;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to 
meddle  with  thy  mistress  : 
Thou  prat' St    and    pratst ;    serve  with  thy 
trencher :  hence.         [Beats  him  away. 


Enter  Aufidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Au/.  Where  is  this  fellow? 

a  Serv,  Here,  sir :  I'd  have  beaten  him  like 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence  com'st  thou?  what  wooldst 

thou?    Thy  name?  [name? 

Why  speak'st  not?    Speaak,  man  :  what's  thy 

Cor.  [Unmujffling^  If,  Tullus, 

Not  yet  thou  knowst  me,  and,  sedng  me, 

dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.  What  is  thy  name? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor,  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volsdans' 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine.  [ears* 

Au/.  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't;  though  thy  tackle's 

torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  what's  thy  name? 

Cor,  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :— knowst 
thou  me  yet  ? 

Auf.  I  know  thee  not :— thy  name  ?    [done 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  haih 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Vdsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief ;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus :  the  painful  sernce, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me  :  only  that  name 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people,  [remains ; 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  :  not  out  of 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if  [hope. 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee ;  but  in  mere  spstt. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then,  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those 
maims  [thee  straight. 

Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  :  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  cankerd  country  with  the  ^leen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be  [fortunes 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more 
Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  maikt : 
Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  haie. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  county's 

breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shama^  unkss 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Au/.  O  Marcius,  Marcius! 
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Each  word  thou  hast  spoken  bath  weeded 

from  my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond*  cloud  speak  divine  things, 
And  say,  "'Tis  true,"  I'd  not  believe  ihero 

more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  aims  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grain^  ash  a  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters:  here  I 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest    [clip 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  an^bitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married  ;  never  man 
Sigfa'd  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing  I  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars !  I 

tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't :  thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twuct  thyself  and  me  ; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.    Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy  ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
LUcc  a  bold  flood  o'er-bear.    O,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories. 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

Auf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou 

wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set 

down, —  [know'st 

As    best   thou   art    experienc'd,   since    thou 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, —thine 

own  ways ; 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in  : 
Let  roe  commend  thee  first  to  those  that  shall 
Say,  "  Yea,"  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  wel- 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ;  [comes ! 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand : 

most  welcome ! 

f  Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 
Advancing,]    Here's    a   strange 
alteration  I 

a  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind 
gave  me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 
I  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turned 
roe  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as 
one  would  set  up  a  top. 


3  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there 
was  something  in  him  :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of 
face,  methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so  ;  looking  as  it  were, — 
Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there 
was  more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

a  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  he  is  sim- 
ply the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

X  Serv.  I  think  he  is  ;  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who,  my  master? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that, 
a  Serv.  Worth  six  on  him. 
I  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither :  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greatest  soldier. 

3  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  canix>t  tell  how 
to  say  that  ?  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our 
general  is  excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv,  O  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news  ;  news, 
you  rascals ! 

I,  a  Serv.  What,  what,  what !  let's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all 
nations ;  I  had  as  lief  be  a  condemned  man. 

I,  3  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwack  our  general, — Caius  Marcius.      [eral  ? 

I  Sefv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  gen- 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  genial ; 
but  he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 
I    2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends: 
he  was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard 
him  say  so  hhnself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly, 
to  say  the  truth  on't:  before  Corioli,  he 
scotched  him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given, 
he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news. 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars ;  set  at 
upper  end  o*  the  table ;  no  question  asked 
him  by  any  of  the  senators,  but  they  stand 
bald  before  him  :  our  general  himself  makes  a 
mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  himself  with's 
hand,  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his 
discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our 
general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one  half 
of  what  he  was  yesterday  ;  for  the  other  has 
half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole 
table.  He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  pwrter 
of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears :  he  will  mow  down 
all  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled. 

3  Setv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do't  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do't !  he  will  do't ;  for  (look  vou, 
sir.)  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies ;  which 
friends,  sir,  (as  it  were.)  durst  not  (look  you, 
sir,)  show  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends, 
whilst  he's  in  directitude. 

1  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

2  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his 
crest  up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they 
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will  out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain, 
and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently ;  you 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon  : 
'tis,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to 
be  executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to 
rust  iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad- 
makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I  ;  it  exceeds 
peace  as  far  as  day  does  night :  it's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a 
very  apoplexy,  lethargy  ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible ;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children, 
than  war's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  so :  and  as  war,  in  some  sort, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

T  Serv,  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one 
another. 

3  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less 
need  one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money. 
I  hope  to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians. 
—They  are  rising,  they  are  rising. 

^//.  In,  in,  in,  in  I  {Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.— Rome.    A  Public  Place, 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we 
fear  him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i*  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his 
friends  [had, 

BUtsh  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and 
About  their  functions  friendly.  [going 

Enter  Menenius. 
Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.    Is  this 

Menenius  ? 
Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  :  O,  he  is  grown  most 
Of  late.    Hail,  sir  1  [kind 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miss'd, 
But  with  his  friends  :  the  conmionwealth  doth 

stand ; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.  All's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much 
He  could  have  temporized^  [better,  if 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing :  his  mother  and 
Hear  nothing  from  him.  [his  wife 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 
Citizens.  The  gods  preserve  you  both  I 
Sic.  Good-den,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-den  to  you  all,  good-den  to  you 
all.  [on  our  knees, 

I  at.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 
Sic.  Live,  and  thrive  I 


Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours :  we  wish'd 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did.  [Coriolanus 

Citizens.  Now  the  gods  keq>  yott ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[^xr^K/ Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets 
Crying  confusion. 

Bru,  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i*  the  war ;  but  insokAt, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  think- 
i>elf-loving,—  [ing, 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throoe, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so.         [tioo. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamenta- 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him.  [Rome 

Enter  an  ^dile. 

^d.  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Rep>orts,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Arc  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Mardus'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  workl; 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out.  [Rome. 

Sic.  Come,  what  Wk  yon 

Of  Marcius? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  mmourer  whipp'd.— It 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us.     [cannot  be 

Men.  Cannot  be  I 

We  have  record  that  veiy  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  haw  been 
Within  my  age.  But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this; 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  informa- 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  bewaxe  [tkn. 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic  Tell  not  me : 

I  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are 
going 
All  to  the  senate-bouse :  some  news  b  come. 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave;— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes:— bis 
Nothing  but  his  report.  [nusing ; 

Mess,  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fiearful  ? 

Mess,  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths. 
(How  probable  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius. 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power   gainst 

Rome, 

And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 
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Sic,  This  is  most  likely 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may 
Good  Marcius  home  again.  [wish 

Sic,  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men,  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3  Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate  : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius.  rages 
Upon  our  territories  ;  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fiure,  and 
What  lay  before  them.  [took 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com,  O,  you  have  made  good  work  I 

Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Con*,  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own 
daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates : 
To  see  your  wives  dishonoured  to  your  noses, — 

Men,  What's  the  news ?  what  s  the  news? 

Com,  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ; 
and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news?— 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray. 

your  news  ? — 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volscians,— 

Com.  If  I 

He  is  their  god  :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better ;  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  fhes. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and  [much 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters  I 

Com,  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.     You  have 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir?  [made  fair  work  1 

Com.  Ay  ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.      Who  is't  can 

blame  him  ? 
Your  enemies,   and  his,   find  something  in 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless       [him. 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds  :  for  his  best  friends,  if 
they  piim,  even 

Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charg'd 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true  : 


If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "  Beseech  you,  cease."— You  have 

made  fair  hands. 
You  and  your  crafts  !  you  have  crafted  fair  I 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Both  Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How  !    Was  it  we  ?    We  lov'd  him  ; 
but.  like  beasts  [clusters. 

And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o  the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.    TuUus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  : — desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 
Enter  a  troop  ^Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you 
Your  stinking  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at   [cast 
Coriolanus'  exile.    Now  he'«  coming  ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head,    [combs. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip  :  as  many  cox- 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  vou  for  your  voices.    'Tis  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Citizens.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

I  at.  For  mine  own  part. 

When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

a  at.  And  so  did  I. 

3  at.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so 
did  very  many  of  us  :  that  we  did,  we  did  for 
the  best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented 
to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You're  goodly  things,  you  voices  ! 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  I— Shall's  to  the 

Com,  O,  aye,  what  else  ?  [Capitol  ? 

[Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home  ;  be  not 
dismay'd  : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.    Go 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear.  [home, 

1  at.  The  gods  be  good  to  us  ! — Come, 
masters,  let's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i' 
the  wrong  when  we  banished  him. 

2  at.  So  did  we  alL   But,  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bm.  1  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I.  [wealth 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol : — would  half  my 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  1 

Sic.  Pray,  let  us  go.   [Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. — A  Camp  at  a  small  distance 
from  Rome. 
Enter  Aufidius  and  his  Lieutenant. 
Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 
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Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in 
him,  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end  ; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

Au/,  I  cannot  help  it  now, 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of   our   design.      He  bears   himself  more 

proudlier, 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  :  yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling  ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular.)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him  ;  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely.  [sure, 

Auf.\  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows 
not  [seems. 

What  I  can  urge  against  him.    Although  it 
And  so  he  thinl^.  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things 
fairly,  [state. 

And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volscian 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword  ;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account.        [mine. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll 
carry  Rome  ? 

Auf.   All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  :        [down  ; 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too  : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.   I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sov'reignty  of  nature.    First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even  :  whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment. 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of ;  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  command- 
ing peace. 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war  ;  but  one  of  these 

iAs  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 
^or  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd  :  but  he  has  a  merit 
To  choke  it  in  the  utt'rance.    So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths 
do  fail.  [tliine, 

Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is 


Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou 
mine.  {Extmrnt. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I.— Rome.    A  Public  PUut, 

Enter  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sidnius,  Bnitos, 
and  others. 

Men,  No,  I'll  not  go :  you  hear  what  be 
hath  said,  [bin 

Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  tov'd 
In  a  most  dear  particular.  He  call'd  me  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?  Go.  you  that  banish'd  him ; 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy  :  nav,  if  be  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men,  I>o  you  beir? 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my 
name  : 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.    Coriolanos 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbade  all  names; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome.  [work ! 

Men.  Why,  so, — you  have  made  good 

A  pair  of  tribunes,  that  have  rack'd  for  Rome. 
To  make  coals  cheap, — a  noble  memory ! 

Com,    I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  (o 
pardon 
When  It  was  less  expected :  he  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men.  Very  well :  could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  ofier'd  to  awaken  his  r^ard 
For  his  private  friends :  his  answer  to  me  wu. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chafif :  he  said  'twas  foUy. 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburat, 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain  or  two ' 

I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  cfaitd 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains ; 
You  are  the  musty  chaff ;  and  you  are  srodt 
Above  the  moon  :  we  must  be  burnt  for  yoo. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  xtSxet 
your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid's  with  our  distress.     But.  sure,  if  yoo 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good 

tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No,  lU  not  meddk. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do? 

Bru,  Only  make  trial  what  your  k>ve  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Men,  Well  and  say  that  Mardta 

Return  me;  as  Cominius  is  retum'd. 
Unheard ;  what  then  ? 
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But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness?  say't  be  so? 

^*V.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the 
As  you  intended  well.  [measure 

Men.  I'll  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.  Yet,  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd  :  [me. 
The  veins  unfill'd.  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have 
stuffd  [blood 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts:  therefore  I'll 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request,  [watch  him 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru.   You  know  the  very  road  into  his 
And  cannot  lose  your  way.  [kindness, 

Men,  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  wilL     I  shall  ^re  long  have 

knowledge 
Of  ray  success.  {Exit. 

Com,  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com,  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Rome  ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.    I  kneel'd  before  him  ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Rise  ;  "  dismiss'd 
me  [do, 

Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  what  he  would 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  would 

not. 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  condi- 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain,  [tions  : 

Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife  ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him      [hence, 
For  mercy  to  his  country.    Therefore,  let's 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  W.^An  advancedpost  of  the  Vohcian 
Camp  before  Rome.  The  Guard  at  their 
stations. 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 

I  G.  Stay  :  whence  are  you  ? 

a  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men.  You  guard  like  men  ;  'tis  well :  but, 
by  your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

I  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

I  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return  : 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence,     [our  general 

a  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus.        [fire,  before 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome. 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears  :  it  is  Mene- 
nius. 


go  back :  the  virtue  of  your 
Is  not  here  passable. 


1  C  Be  it  so  ;  _ 

[name 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  my  lover  :  I  have  been  [read 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  nave 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified  ; 
For  I  have  ever  verificxl  my  friends,  [verity 
(Of  whom  he's  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his 
praise  [fore,  fellow, 

Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing.     There- 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

z  G.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many 
lies  in  his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in 
your  own,  you  should  not  pass  here ;  no, 
though  it  were  as  virtuous  to  Ue,  as  to  live 
chastely.    Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name 
is  Menenius.  always  factionary  on  the  party  of 
your  general. 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar  (as 
you  say  you  have),  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass. 
Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

z  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

z  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he 
does.  Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out 
your  gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in 
a  violent  popular  ignorance,  given  your  enemy 
your  shield,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with 
the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the  virginal 
palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you 
seem  to  be?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the 
intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are 
deceived  ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
pare for  your  execution  :  you  are  condemned, 
our  general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and 
pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were 
here,  he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

z  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back. 
I  say,  go  ;  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of 
blood  ; — back — that's  the  utmost  of  your  hav- 
ing ; — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but,  fellow,  fellow, — 
Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Cor.  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  compKmion,  I'll  say  an 
errand  for  you :  you  shall  know  now  that  I 
am  in  estimation ;  you  shall  perceive  that  a 
Jack  guardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son 
Coriolanus ;  guess,  but  by  my  entertainment 
with  him,  if  thou  stand' st  not  i'  the  state  of 
hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spec- 
tatonhip,  and  crueller  in  suffering  ;    behold 
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now  presently,  and  swoon  for  what's  to  come 
upon  thee. — The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly 
synod  about  thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love 
thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  father  Menenius 
does  1  O  my  son.  mv  son  I  thou  art  prepar- 
ing fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  here's  water  to 
Quench  it.  I  was  hardly  moved  to  come  to 
thee  ;  but  being  assured  none  but  myself  could 
move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  your 
gates  with  sighs  ;  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon 
Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  cotmtrymen.  The 
good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the 
dregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here,— this,  who, 
like  a  block,  hath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away !        Men.  How  !  away  ? 

Cor,  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My 
Are  servanted  to  others  :  though  I  owe  [affairs 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.    That  we  have  been  fa- 
miliar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.    Therefore,  be 

gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Yet,  for  I  lov'd 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake,  [thee, 
\Gives  a  letter. 
And  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Me- 
nenius. [dius. 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man.  Aufi- 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome  :  yet  thou  behold'st ! 

Auf.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

\^Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

I  C  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

a  G.  Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power : 
you  know  the  way  home  again. 

1  C  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for 
keeping  your  greatness  back  ?  [swoon  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to 
Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your 

general :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce 
think  there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that 
hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself,  fears  it  not  from 
another :  let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For 
you,  be  that  you  arc,  long ;  and  your  misery 
mcrease  with  yodr  age  1 1  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to.  Away  !  {Exit. 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

a  G.  The  worthy  fellow  b  our  general :  he 
is  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  III.— T^Ae  Tent  ^Coriolanus. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to- 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  tlie  Volscian  lords,  how 
I  have  borne  this  business.  [plainly 

Am/.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper  :  no,  not  with  such  friends 
Tliat  thought  them  sure  of  you. 


Cor.  This  list  okl  man. 

Whom  with  a  cmck'd  heart  I  have  sott  to 

Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refoge 
Was  to  send  him  ;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  souriy  to  him)  once  moic 

offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept ;  to  grace  him  only 
That  thought  he  could  do  more,  a  very  littk 
I  have  3rielded  to  :  fresh  embassies  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state  nor  private  friends,  here- 
after [shout  b  this? 
Will  I  \tti^eaxXo.-\Skout within.]  Hal  what 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tb  made  ?    I  will  not— 
Enter,  in  mourning  habits,  Virgilia,  Vdhm- 

nia,  leading  young  Marcius,  Valeria,  aud 

Attendants.  [mooki 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  booour'd 
Wnerein  this. trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her 
hand  [uon ! 

The  grandchild  to  her  blood.    But.  oat.  afiec> 
All  Iwnd  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. —       [eyes, 
What  b  thy  court'sey  worth  ?  or  those  oonws' 
Which  can  make  god's  forsworn  ?— I  meb, 

and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  othen. — My  mother 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should         [bo«% 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  my  youn^  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature   cries,   **  Deny  not." — Let  die 

Volsces 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy :  IH  i 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instmct ;  but  i 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  Uj  lord  and  hnalMnd ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  ia 
Rome. 

Vir.    The  sorrow,   that  delivers    as  thus 
Makes  you  think  so.  [chang'd. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  oat. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tjrranny  ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  "  Forgive  our  Romans."    O,  a  kis 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hathvirgin'd  it  e'er  since. — ^You  gods!  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  tl^  world 
Leave  unsaluted :  sink,  my  knee,  i*  the  earth. 

[Ksueis. 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impresskn)  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd  I 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee :  and  unproperir 
Show  duty,  as  mbtaken  all  thb  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Jfnsiis. 

Cor.  What  is  this? 
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Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  oorrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars  ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun  ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol,  Thou  art  my  warrior  ; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee. — Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor,  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  raoon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  :~dear  Valeria  I 

Vol,  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 

\Pointing  to  the  child. 
Which,  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time. 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
I1iy    thoughts   with   nobleness ;    that    thou 

mayst  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  ! 

Vol,  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor,  That's  my  brave  boy ! 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  my- 
Are  suitors  to  you.  [self. 

Cor,  I  beseech  jrou,  peace  : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may 

never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
A^n  with  Rome's  mechanics  :— tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol,  O;  no  more,  no  more  I 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything  ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  denv  already  :  yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fifiil  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness  :  therefore 
hear  us.  [we'll 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces,  mark  ;  for 

Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your 

request  ?  four  raiment. 

Vol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak. 
And  state  of  bodies,  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.  Think  with  thy- 
self. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:  since  that  thy  sight, 
which  should  fcomforts. 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear 

and  sorrow  ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy  ;  for  how  can  we, 
Alas,  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 


Whereto  we  are  bound; — together  with  thy 

victory. 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?    Alack,  or  we  must 

lose  [son, 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse  ;  or  else  thy  pcr- 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.    We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win ;  for  either 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led  [thou 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.  For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till        [thee 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  g^race  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thv  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't.  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's 

womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vlr.  Ay,  and  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your 
Living  to  time.  [name 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me  ; 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll 

fight. 
Cor,  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see: 
I  havesat  took>ng.  [Rising, 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  con- 
demn us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no  ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them  :  while  the  Volsces 
May  say,   '*  This  mercy  we  have  shovod;"  the 

Romans, 
"  This  we  receiv'd;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  smd  ciy,  "  Be  bless  d 
For  making  up  thispeauT  Thou  know'st, 

great  son, 
Tlie  end  of  war's  uncertain  ;  but  tliis  certain. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses  ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — ••  The  man  was 

noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wifd  it  out  / 
Destroyed  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred."    Speak  to  me, 

son : 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ;  [air. 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o*  the 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.    Why  dost  not 

speak? 

Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ?— Daughter,  speak 

you :  [boy  : 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou, 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
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Than  can  our  reasons.— There  is  no  man  in 

the  world  [roe  prate 

More  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.    Thou  hast  never  in 

thvlife 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she,  (poor  hen  I)  fond  of  no  second 

brood,  [home, 

Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,   and    safely 
Loaden  with  honour.  Say.  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back  :  but  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  wiU  plague 

thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies;   let  us  shame  him  with  our 

knees.  [pride, 

To  his    surname,    Coriolanus.  longs    more 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  :  an  end ; 
This  is  the  last : — so  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold 

us: 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  go  : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance. — ^Yet  give  us  our  de- 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire,     [spatch  : 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little. 

Cor,  {Holding  Volumnia  by  the  hand.]    O, 

mother*  mother  !  [do  ope. 

What  have  you  done  ?    Behold,  the  heavens 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.    O  my  mother  !  mother !  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  ; 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it, — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.  But,  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Au- 
fidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  beard 
A  mother  less?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius ? 
Au/l  I  was  mov'd  withal. 
Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  were  : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.  But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  nae  :  for  my 

part.  [you, 

I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you;  and  pray 

Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother !  wife  ! 

Att/.  [Aside.]  I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy 

mercy  and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee  :  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune. 

[TAe  ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by  ; 

But  we  will  drink  together;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  condidons.  would  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  dXi  the  swords 


In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.       [Exewd. 

Scene  IV.— Rome.    A  PublU  Plau. 
Enter  Menenius  and  Sidnius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coigne  o'  the  Capitol, 
— 'yond  corner-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may 
prevail  with  him.  out  I  say,  there  is  no  hope 
in't :  our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon 
execution. 

Sic.  Is't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can 
alter  the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub 
and  a  butterfly  ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 
This  Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon : 
he  has  wings ;  he's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  deariy. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  re- 
members his  mother  now,  than  an  eight-year- 
old  horse.  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe 
grapes :  when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  en- 
gine, and  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  tread- 
ing :  he  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye; 
talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  baiteiy. 
He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alex- 
ander. What  he  bids  be  done,  b  finished 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god 
but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Maik 
what  mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him  : 
there  is  no  more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor  city 
find  :  and  all  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not 
be  good  unto  us.    When  we  banished  him. 
we  respected  not  them  ;  and.  he  returning  to 
break  our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house  : 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down  ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  bonoe. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  a  second  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news  ? 

2  Mess.  Good  news,  good  news  : — the  ladies 
have  prevail'd. 
The  Volsdans  aredislodg'd,  and  Mardus  gone: 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome. 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend. 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  roost  certain  ? 

2  Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  ]rou  make  doubt 

of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  bk>wii 
tide, 
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As  the  recoroforted  through  the  gates.    Why, 

hark  you  I 
[  Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded,  and  drums 

beaten,  all  together.   Shouting  also  within. 

The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 

Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Ro- 

Make  the  sun  dance.    Hark  you  I         [mans. 

[Shouting  again. 

Men,  This  is  gocd  news  ; 

1  will  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Volumnia 

Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 

A  city  full :  of  tribunes,  such  as  you,      [dAy : 

A  sea  and  land  full.    You  have  pray'd  well  to- 

This  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 

I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.  Hark,  how  they  joy  1 

[Shouting  and  music. 

Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  tid- 

Accept  my  thankfuhiess.  [ings  ;  next, 

a  Afess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

'  3  Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going. 

Enter  the  ladies,  eucompanied  by  Senators, 
Patricians,  and  people.     Theyfass. 
X  Sen.   Behold  our  patroness,   the  life  of 
Rome! 
Call  all  vour  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  be- 

.  fore  them : 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius  ; 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother ; 
Cry, — •*  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  I " 

All.  Welcome,  ladies. 

Welcome  !  [A  flourish  with  drums  and 

trumpets.       [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Antium.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  TuUus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.Qo  tell  the  lords  of  the  city  I  am  here: 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place  ;  where  I, 
£ven  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse. 
The  city  ports,  by  this,  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  hiinself  with  words  :  despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 
Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius' 

faction. 
Most  welcome ! 

z  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general? 

Auf.  Even  so, 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent,  wherein 
You  ^fcTsh'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.   The  people  will  remain  imcertain, 

whilst 


'Twixt  you  there's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all  [either 

Auf.  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I 

eawn'd  [heighten'd. 

onour  for  his  truth :    who  being  so 
He  water' d  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flat- 
tery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends  ;  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness 
Wnen  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Auf.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of : 

Being  banish'd  fort,  he  came  unto  my  hearth; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me  ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires  ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  design- 

ments 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his  ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong  :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

I  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord  : 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it ;  and,  in  the  last. 
When  we  had  carried  Rome ,  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

Auf.  There  was  it ; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon 

him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action  :  therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 
[Drums  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great 
shouts  of  the  people.  u'ost, 

z  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

a  Con.  And  patient  fools. 

Whose  children  he   hath    slain,  their   base 
With  giving  him  glory.  [throats  tear 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your 

sword. 

Which  we  will  second.  When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more : 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  city. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  WjB  have. 

I  Lord,  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 
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What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think, 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge,  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding,— this  admits  no  excuse. 

Ayf.  Ht  approaches  :  you  shall  hear  him. 

EnUr  Coriolanus,  with  drums  and  colours  ;  a 

crowd  ^Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,    lords!      I    am    retum'd   your 
soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.  You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars  even  to 
Tlie  gates  of   Rome.    Our  spoils  we  have 

brought  home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made 

peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  here 

deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor  !  How  now  ? 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Mareius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,   Marcius,   Caius  Marcius :    dost 
thou  think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ?  [name 

You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drop  of  salt,  your  city  Rome 
(I  say  your  city)  to  his  wire  and  mother  ; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  th?  war ;  but,  at  his  nurse's  tears. 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victonr ; 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears ! 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Auf  No  more.  pieart 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  m> 
great  for 
slave ! — 

Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my 

grave  lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  upon  him  ; 

that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thnist  the  lie  unto  him. 

I  Lord.      Peace,  both,  and  bear  me  speak. 


Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy! 


Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces ;  men  ind 
lads,  [bound! 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy!    False 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there. 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  doVe-cote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Volsdans  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it.— Boy  ! 

Auf  WJw,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  brag- 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ?  [gart, 

Conspirators.  Let  him  die  for't. 

Citizens.  {Speaking  promiscuously ^  Tear 
him  to  pieces  ;  do  it  presently  :  he  killed  my 
son  ;  —  my  daughter  ;  —  he  killed  my  ooiuin 
Marcus ; — ^he  killed  my  father. — 

a  Lord.  Peace,  ho  !— no  outrage : — peace ! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  Tame  fokls  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offence  to  os 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.^^tand.  Aufidios, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O  that  I  bad  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  I 

Auf  Insolent  vQlain ! 

Conspirators.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him ! 
[Aufidius  and  the  Conspirators  dravi,  ami 
kill  Coriolanus.   who  falls:    Aufidius 
stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold.  bold,  hold,  bddt 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O  Tullns  I 

^Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat 
valour  will  weep.  •fbc  quiet.— 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  aH 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  ia 
this  rage, 
Provok'd  by  him.  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  youU  re- 
joice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.    Please  W  your  boo* 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver      [oos 
Myself  your  royal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

I  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  hb  body.— 

And  mourn  you  for  him  !— let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herakl 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

3  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf  My  rage  is  gone ; 

And   I  am  struck  with  sorrow.— Take  him 
up :—  [one.— 

Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  sokliefs ;   111  be 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mounfiaily : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.— Though  in  this  city  be 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  mennonr. 
Assist.        {Exeunt,  bearing  ikt  MyofCot^ 
lanus.    A  d«ad  march  sounded. 
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JULIUS  CiESAR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Julias  Csesar. 

OctaviusCaMW,       \Triumvirs.    afUr    ike 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

l>^us  Brutus, 

MeteUusCimber, 

Cinna, 


Conspirators  <^mj/ Julius 
*•     Caesar. 


Flavius  <zifJ  Marullus,  Tribunes. 

Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  ^Cnidos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

Cinna,  a  Poet.    Another  Poet. 

Lucilius,  Vitinius.  Messala,  Young  Cato,  and 

Volumnius ;  Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Dar> 

danius ;  Servants  to  Brutus. 
Pindarus,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphumia,  Wife  to  Cstsaj, 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards.  Attendants,  b'c. 


Scene,— Rome :  afterwards  near  Sardis  and  Philippi. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — Rome.    A  Street, 

Enter  Flavins,  Marullus,  and  a  rabble  of 
Citizens. 

J^av.  Hence !  hence,  home,  you  idle  crea- 
tures, get  you  home  ; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not. 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  Labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ? — Speak,  what  trade  art 

I  at.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter.  [thou  ? 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?^ 
You.  sir,  what  trade  are  you  ? 

I  at.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man. I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer 
roe  directly. 

3  at.  A  trade,  sir,  that.  I  hope,  T  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience :  which  is.  indeed,  sir, 
a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou 
naughty  knave,  what  trade? 

3  at.  Nay.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend 
you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend 
nae,  thou -saucy  fellow  1 

3  at.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

F/av,  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

3  at.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  mat- 
ters, nor  women's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I 
am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes  ;  when 
they  arw  in  great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.    As 


proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handywork.  fto-day  ? 

Ftav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  tny  shop 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the 
streets  ? 

3  at.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir, 
we  make  holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice 
in  his  triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest 
brings  he  home? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  sense- 
less things. 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout. 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  soimds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

F/av.   Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for 
this  fault, 
Assenible  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
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Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream  [tears 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. — 

\Extunt  Citizens. 
See  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd  ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.     I'll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck' d  from  Caesar's 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch  ;    [wing, 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— Rome.    A  public  Place. 
Enter,   in  procession,   with   music,   Caesar ; 

P^iony,  for  the  course  :  Calphumia,  Ponia, 

Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius.  and  Casca ; 

a  great  crowd  following^  among  them  a 

Soothsayer. 

Cos.  Calphumia, — 

Casca»  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

Cas.  Calphumia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar  my  lord  ? 

CcBs.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphumia ;  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touchM  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  course. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says,  "  Do  this,"  it  is  perform 'd. 

Cas.  Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Music. 

Sooth.  Caesar!      Cas.  Ha!    WTio calls? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still :— peace  yet 
again  !  [Music  ceases. 

Cas.  \Vlio  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,   "Caesar."     S(>eak ;  Caesar  is  tum'd  to 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March.        [hear. 

Cas.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides 
of  March. 

Cas.  Set  him  before  me  ;  let  me  see  his  face, 

Cos.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng ;  look 
upon  Caesar.  [once  a^n. 

Cas.  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now  ?    Speak 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March.        [pass. 

Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him  : — 
[Sennet.    Exeunt  all  but  Bm.  and  Cas. 

Cas.    Will  you  go  see  the  order  of   the 
course? 

Bru.  Not  I.  Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome  :  I  do  lack  some 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony.       [part 


Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cas.  Bmtus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  Ute : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd  :  if  I  have  vdVd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    VexM  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difiference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  mj  bdia- 
viours ;  [grievd. 

But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one.) 
Nor  constme  any  further  my  neglect. 
Than  that  poor  Bmtus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Bmtus,  I  have  much  mistook 

your  passion ;  [buried 

By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  bath 

Thoughts  of  great  value,  wonhy  cogitatk»s. 

Tell  me,  good  Bmtus.  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius  ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  ii- 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things,   [self. 

Cas.  'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Bmtus, 
That  vou  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye,  (heaid. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Bmtus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age  s  3roke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Bmtus  bad  his  eyes. 

Bru.    Into  what  dangers  would  you  l^d 
me,  Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me?  [hear: 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Bmtus,  be  prepar'd  to 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yoursdf 
That  of  yourself  which  you  ytt  know  not  oC 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Bmtus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester  ;  if  you  know 
Tliat  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  Imow 
That  I  profess  myself,  in  banqueting. 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish,  and  sk^mt, 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?  I  do  fear 
Choose  Caesar  for  their  king.  [the  pe^te 

Cas.  Ay,  do  ypu  fear  ii  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  1  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him 
well. — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  oibcr. 
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And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently  ; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 
Cos,  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outwaid  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
1  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he  : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  "  Darst  thou,  Cassius,  new 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
A  nd  swim  to  yondtr  point  f  "  U  pon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plungM  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy  : 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried,  "  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  /" 
I.  as  i£neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
Tlie  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 
Did  I  the  tirM  Caesar :  and  this  man     [Tiber 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him.  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake :  'tis  true,  this  god  did 

shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 

world. 
Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan 
Ay,   and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the 
Romans  [books, 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their 
Alas,  it  cried.  '*  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 
As  a  sick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  1^  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone,  {flourish,  and  shout. 
Bru.  Another  general  shout  ? 

I  do  beUeve  that  these  applauses  are   [Caesar. 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on 
Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
Like  a  Colossus  ;  and  we  petty  men     [world, 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masteis  of  their  fates  : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Biutus,  and  Caesar :  what  should  be  in  that 
Caesar?  [yours? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them, 


Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,     . 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art 

sham'd! 
Rome,  Ihou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
WTien  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great 

flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ! 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O.  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have 

brook' d 
Th'  eternal  ^evil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing 
jealous: 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  ehtreat  you. 
Be  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  nneet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high 

things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  condidons,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 

Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus. 
Re-enter  Caesar  and  his  train. 
Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is 
retiuning.  [sleeve, 

Cas,  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you, 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 
Bru.  ]  will  do  so :  but,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  alow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 
Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 
Cces.  Antonius.  Ant.  Caesar. 

C<Es.  Let  me  have  men  about  roe  that  are 
fat ;  [nights  : 

Sleek-headed    men,    and   such   as   sleep  o' 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 
Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar;  he's  not  dan- 
gerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cas.  'Would  he  were  fatter !  but  I  fear  him 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear,  [not : 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
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So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  He  reads 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks  [much  ; 
.Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ;  he  loves  no 

plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn' d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  fur  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 
[Exeunt  Caesar  and  kis  train^  Casca 
stays  behind. 

Casca.  You  puU'd  me  by  the  cloak  ;  would 
you  speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad.  [to-day. 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you 
not?  [had  chanc'd. 

Biru.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered 
him ;  and,  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  thus  ;  and  then  the 
people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas.   They  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too.         [last  cry  for? 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer' d  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by 
thrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other  ;  and  at 
every   putting   by  mine    honest    neighbours 

Cas.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  ?  [shouted. 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 
'  Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  hira  a 
crown  ; — yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas 
one  of  these  coronets ;— and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once :  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  think- 
ing, he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he 
offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth 
to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered 
it  the  third  time  :  he  put  it  the  third  time  by  ; 
and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted, 
and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and  threw 
up  their  sweaty  nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a 
deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Caesar  refused 
the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ; 
for  he  swooned  and  fell  down  at  it :  and  for 
mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of 
opening  my  lips,  and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  But  soft,  I  pray  you  :  what,  did  Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like,  he  hath  the  falling-sick- 


Cas.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you.  and  I. 
And  honest  Casca.  we  have  the  failing-sickoess. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ; 
but,  I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag- 
rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  ac- 
cording as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as 
they  used  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre.  1 
am  no  true  man.  [self? 

Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  biro- 

Casca.  Many,  before  be  fell  down,  when  he 
perceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  be  re- 
fused the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doub- 
let, and  offered  them  his  throat  to  cut :— an  I 
had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would 
not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  woukl  1 
might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues : — and  so 
he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he 
said,  if  he  had  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss. 
he  desired  their  worships  to  thmk  it  was  his 
infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good  souU"  and  forgave 
him  with  all  their  hearts :  but  there's  no  heed 
to  be  taken  of  them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed 
their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Bru,   And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad. 

Casca.  Ay.  [»way? 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that.  111  ne'er 
look  you  i'  the  face  again  :  but  those  thai 
understood  him,  smiled  at  one  another,  and 
shook  their  heads  ;  but.  for  mine  own  part,  it 
was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more 
news  too :  Marullus  and  Flavins,  for  pallios 
scarfs  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence. 
Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet, 
if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night.  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  aUve,  and  your  miod 
hold,  and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so  :  farewell,  both.  [Exit. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  scbooL 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  ejcecution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
l*his  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  d^est  his  words 
With  better  appetite.  [you : 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.   For  this  time  I  will  k«« 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  roe, 
I  will  come  home  to  you  ;  or.  if  you  will. 
Come  home  to  me.  and  I  will  vrait  for  yoQ. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so  :— till  then,  think  of  the 
world.  {Exit  Brotus 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble  ;  yet.  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd  :  th<vefore  'tb  tneet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  tbeir  likes  : 
I  For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  sedoc  d  ? 
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Caesar    doth  bear   roe  hard ;  but  he    loves 

Brutus  : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.    I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
Thai    Rome   holds   of  his   name ;   wherein 

obscurely 
Caesar's  ambiuon  shall  he  glancW  at : 
And.  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure  ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.— Rome.    A  Street. 
Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  from  opposite 

sides,  Casca,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 

Cicero. 

Cic,  Good  even,  Casca :  brought  you  Csesar 

home?  [so? 

Why  are  you  breathless?  and  why  stare  you 

Casca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the 
sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?    O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds  : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fixe. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction.  [ful  ? 

Cie.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonder- 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him 
well  by  sight)  [bum 

Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd  ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides.  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword.) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  roe  :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transform^  vrith  their  fear  ;  who  swore  they 

Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.   When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
•  •  These  are  their  reasons,  —they  are  natural ;  " 
For.  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cie.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange  disposM  time  : 
But   men    may   construe   things  after    their 
fashion,  [selves. 

Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  them- 
Comes  Oesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth  ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
5;end  word  to  you.he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cie.    Good  night,  then,  Casca:  this  dis- 
Is  not  to  walk  in.  [turbed  sky 

Caua.       FarewcU,  Cicero.    [Exit  Cicero. 


Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who's  there?        Casca.  A  Romcin. 

Cos.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.    Cassius,   what 
night  is  this? 

Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace 
so  ?  [of  faults. 

Cas.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbracM,  Casca.  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And,  when  the  cross-blue  lightning  seem'd  to 

open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But    wherefore  did  you  so   much 
tempt  the  heavens? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us.     [of  life 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca  ;  and  those  sparks 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not.    You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  im[^tience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind  ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all    these    things  change,  from   their 

ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality  ; — why,  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  hath   infus'd  them  with  these 

spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I.  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadjful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,   and 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol.  [roars 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  featful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  Tis  Caesar  that  you  mean ;  is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is ;  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are 

dead. 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to- 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king ;    [morrow 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place  save  here  in  Italy.  [then  ; 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  ^^'i\\  wear  this  dagger 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius  : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most 

strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
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Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 

But  life,  being  weary  of  those  worldly  bars. 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 

That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 

I  can  shake  oR  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity.  [then  ? 

Cas.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant. 
Poor  man  I     I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep  : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  what  trash  is 

Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar  I    But,  O  grief, 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?    I,  perhaps,  speak 
Before  a  willing  bondman  ;  then  I  know      [this 
My  answer  must  be  made  :  but  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent.  [man 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca ;  and  to  such  a 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand  : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs  ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Caj.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov  d  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch  :  for  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets  ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour's  like  the  work  we  have  m  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 
Enler  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  dose  a  while,  for  here  comes 
one  in  haste. 

Cas.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend.    Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Cin.  To  find  out  you :  who's  that  ?   Metul- 
lus  Cimber? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't.     ^^lat  a  fearful  night 

is  this !  [sights. 

There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 

Cas.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for  ?    Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

O  Cassius,  if  you  oould  but  win  the  noble 
To  our  party —  [Brutus 

Cas.  Be  you   content :  good  Cinna,  take 
this  (Kiper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window  ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue  :  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall 
find  us. 


Is  Deciiis  Brutus,  and  Trebonius.  there? 
Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  b^'s 
gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.    Well.  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  roe. 
Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 
[Exit  Cinna. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet.  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  :  three  parts  of  hkn 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  jrields  him  ours. 
Casca.  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's 
hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  offimce  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 
Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  gresit 
need  of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.    Let  tis  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  hhn. 

lExemwL 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— Rome.    Brutus's  OnAawd. 

Enter  Brutus. 
Bru.  What,  Luchis,  ho  I— 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  sta^^ 
Give  guess  now  near  to  day.— Lucius,  I  say  I— 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  .soundly.— 
When,  Lucius,  when  ?    Awake,  I  say  !  what, 
Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lodos : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  caH  me  here. 
Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  \EsiL 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  liis  death :  and,  for  ay 
part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.    He  woukl  be  crown'd : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the 

question  : 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder : 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.    Crown  haa? 

—that  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  pat  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  di^otas 
Remorse  from  power :  and,  to  speak  truth  ^ 

Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  bh  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  commofi 

proof. 
That  lowliness  is  yoimg  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  nyand. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  d^iees 
By  which  he  did  ascend  :  so  Cassar  may ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And,  since  the 
quarrel 
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"Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is.  augmented, 
'Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  tgg^ 
Which,    hatch'd,-  would,  as   his  kind,    grow 
^\nd  kill  him  in  the  shell.  [mischievous ; 

Re-enter  Lucius. 
I^uc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up  ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bm.  Get  you  to  bed  again  ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy.  the  ides  of  March  ? 
£.ue,  I  know  not,  sir.  [word. 

Bru,  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 
I.UC,  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air, 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 
[Opens  the  letter,  and  reads— 
••  Brutus,  thou  steep' st :  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome,  6*r.    Speak,  strike,  redress! 
Brutus,  thou  sleefst :  awake  /" 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Wlicrc  I  have  took  them  up. 
"Shall  Rome,  &c."  Thus  must  I  piece  it  out; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one   man's   awe? 

What,  Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
••  speak,  strike,  redress  /"—\m  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?    O  Rome,  I  make  the 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 
Re-enter  Lucius. 
Lue.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knocking  within . 
Brm.  Tis  good.      Go  to  the  gate :  some- 
body knocks.  [Hxit  Lucius. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 
Re-enter  Lucius. 
Luc,     Sir.  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you.  [door, 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him.  . 
Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir  ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about 
their  ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
"That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 
Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.  O  conspiracy,  [night. 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy- dangerous  brow  by 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?    O,  then,  by  day 


Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstroiis  visage?    Seek  none. 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability  :    [conspiracy  ; 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 
Enter  Cassius.  Casca.  Dedus,  Cinna.  Metel- 
lus  Cimber,  and  Trebonius. 

Cos.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus  ;  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  1  have  been  up  this  hour  ;  awake,  all 
night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cos.  Yes,  every  man  of  them  ;  and  no  man 
here. 
But  honours  you  ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This,  Dedus  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,  Casca ;  this,  Cinna  ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ? 

[Brutus  and  Cassius  whisper. 

Dee.  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day 

Casca.  No.  [break  here  ? 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  grey 
lines 
That  fiet  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceivd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises  ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two    months  hence,  up  higher  toward 

the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol, directly  here.         [one. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by 

Cvs.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution,  [men, 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath  :  if  not  the  face  of 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  lime's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  modves  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these. 
As  1  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  meJting  spirits  of  women  ;  then,  country- 
men. 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  "s  to  rc\Iress  ?  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter?  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wro^,j^j^^qiftd,^^swear 
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Such  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  th'  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?    Shall  we  sound 
him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
V  Casca*  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  O,  let  us  have  him  ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  O,  name  him  not :  let  us  not  break 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything  [with  him  ; 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca,  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit.  I  Csesar  ? 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only 

Cas.  Decius,  well  urg'd  : — I  think  it  is  not 
meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  will  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Csesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs. 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar : 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  tlie  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  then,  that  we  could  come  by  Caesar's  ^irit, 
And  not  dismember  Csesar !     But,  alas, 
Cassar  must  bleed  for  it !    And,  gentle  friends, 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy  ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  r^e,  [make 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.     Thiis  shall 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And,  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Ca^ar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  Yet  I  fear  him  ; 

For  in  the  engrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do  [him : 
Is  to  himself,  take  thoujf ht.  and  die  for  Caesar : 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 


Tred,  There  is  no  fiear  in  him  ;  let  him  not 
die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 
[Clock  jtriJus. 

Bru.  Peace  I  count  the  clock. 

Cas.  The  dock  hath  stikken  three. 

Tred.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cas.  But  it  is  doabtlul  yet 

Whether  Cassar  will  come  forth  to-d&y,  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late  ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  oooe 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies : 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurer^ 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  if  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him  ;  for  he  loves  to  bear ' 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees^ 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  bcrfes. 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattcrM. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol.         [ham. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  ieicfc 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  ooer- 
roost? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  tfara. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  hira. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  l^  bam : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  rea- 
sons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon  as :  weT 

leave  you,  Brutus :  [member 

And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  n:- 

What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  troe 

Romans.  [merrily ; 

Bru.    Good   gentlemen,    look   £resh   and 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. 

lExeuMt  all  exupt  BmtiB. 
Boy  !  Lucius !  Fast  asleep?    It  is  no  matter : 
Enjoy  the  heavy  honey-dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  oC  mea ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 
Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Bratus,  ny  locd ! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you?    Wherefore 
rise  you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You've  to- 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  aboot. 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  a 
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And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 
I  uig'd  you  further ;  then  you  scratch' d  your 

head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But.  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand^ 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did  ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
AVhich   seera'd   too  much  enkindled ;    and, 

withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
^Vhich  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  bath  much  prevail'd  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  mv  lord, 
Make  roe  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 
Por.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in 
health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
Bru,  Why,  so  I  do  :  good  Portia,  ^o  to  bed. 
Per,  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraoM,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?   What,  is  Brutus  sick  ; 
And  will  be  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  un  purged  air, 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?    No,  my  Brutus  ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ou^ht  to  know  of :  and,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  are  you  heavy  ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you,  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkne». 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Par,  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus. 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
Tbat  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation, 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  caik  to  you  sometimes?    Dwell  I  but  in 

the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
lliat  visit  my  sad  heart.  [this  secret. 

Par.  If  thiis  were  true,  then  should  I  know 
I  ^rant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife. 
1  ^rant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but.  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed,— Catos daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  father'd.  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  noe  your  counsels,  1  will  not  disclose  them : 


I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh  :    can  I  bear  that  with 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ?        [patience, 

Bru.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

{Knocking  within. 
Hark,'hark  I  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  a  while; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart : 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows  : 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portia. 

Lucius,  who's  that,  knocks  ? 
Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak 
with  you.  [of. — 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spoke 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius, — how  ! 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble 
tongue.  [brave  Caius, 

Bru.  O.  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out. 
To  wear  a  kerchief !  Would  you  were  not  sick  ! 

Lig.  1  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  liand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.    Such    an  exploit  have  I   in  hand, 
Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it.      [fore, 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  be- 
I  here  discard  my  sickness !    Soul  of  Rome  I 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins  I 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.    What's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick 
men  whole.  [make  sick  ? 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.  What  it  is.  my 
I  shaU  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going  [Caius, 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fired,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  II.—Rome.    In  Caesar's  Palace. 
Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Caesar  in  his 
night-gown. 
Cets.  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at 
peace  to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
**Help,  ho/  They  murder  Ctesar /"—'Who s 
within? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  lord? 

Cees.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 
Serv.  1  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Calphumia. 
Ca/.  What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?    Think  you 
to  walk  forth  ?  . 
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You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-dky. 

C<Bs.  Csesar  shall  forth :    the  things  that 
threaten'd  me. 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall 
The  face  of  Csesar,  they  are  vanishM.       [see 

Cal.  Csesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelpM  in  the  streets  ;  [dead  ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan  ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the 
streets. 

0  Caesar  i  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cos.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth  ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 

seen ;  [of  princes. 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 

Cas,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end,         [fear ; 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 
Re-enter  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

C(Bs.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice: 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No.  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  : 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-dav  :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house  ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cas.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour.  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 
Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dee.  Cagsar,  all  hail !  Good  morrow,  worthy 
Csesar: 

1  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cos.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 


And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-dty : 
Cannot  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not.  falser : 
I  will  not  come  to-day,  tell  them  so.  Dectos. 

Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cos.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  he? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afear'd  to  tell  grey-beaids  the  truth  ? 
Decius.  go  tell  them  Caesar  wUl  not  come. 

Dec,  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  sooe 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cets,  The  cause  is  in  my  will.  I  will  noc  oook  ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you.  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  roe  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romaas 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  bands  in  iz : 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  aad 

portents. 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  nvk 
Reviving  blood;  and  that  great  men  shall 

press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphumia's  dream  is  signified,      [it 

Ctts.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expouDikd 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
can  say : 
And  know  it  now :  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  ocne. 
Their  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  v^ir  t 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say    [mock 
••  Break  up  the  senatt  till  anotlUr  titru. 
When   Ccesar's^  wife  shall  meet  with  hetm 

dreams." 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper. 
'*  Lo,  CtBsar  is  a/raid  f" 
Pardon  me.  Caesar  ;  for  my  dear  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.  [Calphorma ! 

Cas.  How  foonsh  do  your  fears  seem  non». 
I  am  ashamM  I  did  yield  to  them. 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : 
Enter  Publius.  Brutus.  U^uius.  MetelfaiSk 
Casca,  Trebonius.  and  Cinna. 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pufi.  Good  morrow.  Caesar. 

Cas,  Welcome.  PubKus.- 

What.  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too.^— 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarios, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you 
What  is't  o'clock  ?  [lean.— 

Bru.  Cjesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cos.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  coorttsy. 
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Enter  Antony. 
See  !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up. — Good  morrow,  An- 
Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar.  [tony. 

Ccts.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waiteid  for.      Jj^^  1 
Now,  Cinna :  now,   Metellus :  what,  Trebo- 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Renoember  that  you  call^on  me  to-day ; 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will  :—[Asid*,]  and  SQ  near 

will  I  be,  [further. 

That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 

CVex.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some 

wine  with  me  ;  [gethcr. 

And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  to- 

Brm,  [Aside.]  That  every  like  is  not  the 

same.  O  Caesar, 

The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Rome.    A  Street  near  tht 
Capitol. 
Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  "  Casar,  beware  of  Brutus  ;  take  heed 
i/Cassius;  come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye 
to  Cinna;  trust  not  Trebonius :  mark  well 
AfeUlius  Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  laves  thee 
not;  thou  hast  wronged  Cuius  Ligarius. 
There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and 
it  is  bent  against  Casar.  If  thou  be'st  not 
immortal,  look  about  you:  security  gives  way 
to  coftspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee! 
Thy  lover,  Artemidorus." 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along. 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  tbou  read  this.  O  Caesar,  thou  mayst  live ; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Another  part  of  the  same  Street, 
btfore  the  House  ^Brutus. 
Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 
Por.  I  pr  ythee,  boy.  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay? 
Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Par.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here 
again,  [there. — 

EUe  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountkin  'tween  my  heart  and 
tongue! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel  I 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Por.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord 
look  well. 
For  be  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  note 


What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour.  Like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc,  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 
Enter  Artemidorus. 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Art.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Art,  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Por,  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Art.  Madam,  not  yet :   I  go  to  take  my 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol.        [stand, 

Par.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast 
thou  not  ?  [Caesar 

Art.  That  I  have,  lady :   if  it  will  please 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  he^u"  roe, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Por,  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended 
towairds  him  ? 

Art.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  but  much 
that  I  fear  may  chance.  [narrow  : 

Good  morrow  to  you.      Here  the  street  is 
Tha  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels. 
Of  senators,  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Sp^k  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along. 

\Exii,- 

Por,  I  must  go  in.    Ah  me,  how  weak  a 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !    O  Brutus,       [thing 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterpnse ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me :  Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant    O,  I  grow  faint. 
Run.  Lucius,  and  commend  roe  to  my  lord  ; 
Say  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again, 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 
[Exeunt  severally. 


ACT  in. 


Scene  I.— Rome.     The  Capitol ;  the  Senate 
sitting, 

A  crowd  of  people  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
CapttolJ  among  them  Artemidorus  and  the 
Soothsayer.    Flourish.    Enter  Cassar,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus,  Tre- 
bonius. Cinna,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popilius, 
Publius,  and  others. 
Cos.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 
Art,  Hail,  Caesar  I    Read  this  schedule. 
Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 

At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 
Art.  O  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mme's 
a  suit  [Cawar. 

That  touches  Caesar  nearer:  read  it,  great 
Cos,  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 
senr'd. 
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Arti  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 

CcBs.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

CcBs.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the 
Come  to  the  Capitol.  [street  ? 

Ceesar  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  Jbllowing. 

Pop.  'I  wish  your   enterprise   to-day  may 

Cos.  What  enterprise,  Popilius?       [thrive. 

Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cos.  He  wish'd  to-day  our  enterprise  might 

I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered.  [thrive! 

'    Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar :  mark 

him.  [vention. — 

Cos.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  pre- 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius.  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not 
change.  [you,  Brutus, 

Cos.  Trebonius  knows  his  time ;  for,  look 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?    Let  him 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar,     [go, 

Bru.  He  is  address'd :  press  near  and  second 
him.  [hand. 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 

Casca.  Are  we  all  ready? 

CiBs.  What  is  now  amiss, 

That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most 
ntCt 


pmssani 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
A  humble  heart, —  [Kneeling. 

Ctes.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood« 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet 
words,  [fawning. 

Low-crooked   court'sies,    and    base    spaniel 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banish'd  :  [him. 

If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without 
Will  he  be  satisfied.  [cause 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than 
my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar  s  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery, 
Caesar; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cas.  What.  Brutus ! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 


To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cas.  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayeis  wookl  move 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,    [me  : 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  spaiics. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine  ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world,  'tis  fumish'd  well  with  nvsn. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprdien> 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one     [sive ; 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  he. 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this,        [ish'd. 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  ban-      I 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so.  ' 

Cin.  O,  Caesar,— 

Cas.  Hence  1    Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus !       I 

Dec.  Great  Caesar.—- 

CtBs.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kaed  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me ! 
[Casca  stabs  Caesar  in  the  neck.    Caesar 
cnickes  hold  of  his  arm.     He  is  tkem 
stabbed  by  several  other  conspirators^ 
And  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Cces.  Et  iu,  BruU  f— Then  iaU.  Caesar ! 

[Dies, 

Cin,  Liberty  I  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead  I 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry 
out, 
•  •  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchtsement  /" 

Bru.  People,  and  senators,  be  not  affrighted. 
Fly  not ;  stand  still :— ambition's  det>t  is  paid. 

Casca,  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassias  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius? 

Cin,  Here,    quite    confounded    with    this 
mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend 
of  Caesar's 
Should  chance^  [cheer ; 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing.— Publins,  good 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else  :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius :  lest  that  the 

people,  [chief. 

Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mis- 

Bru.  Do  so :— cmd  let  no  man  atude  this 
But  we,  the  doers.  [deed. 

Re-enter  Trebonius. 

Cas.  Where's  Antony? 

Tre,  Fled  to  hb  house  amai^d. 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and 
As  it  were  doomsday.  [run, 

Bru.  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures  : — 
That  we  shall  die",  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Casca.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years 
of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Cassar's  friends,  that  have  obridg'd 
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His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans, 

stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar^s  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market>place, 
And  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  ** Peace, /reedom,  and  liberty  T 

Cos.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.    How  many 
ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ! 

Brti.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed 
in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cos.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

£>ec.  What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cos.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead  ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 

With  the  most  boldest  and  best  heaits  of 

Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft !  w  bo  comes  here  ?    A  friend  of 
Antony's.  fkneel ; 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down  ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say  : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him  ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony       [him, 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Ca»ar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living,  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  afiairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Through  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.    So  says  my  master  An- 
tony. [Roman ; 

Bru.   Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Strv,  I'll  Ibtch  him  presently. 

lExit. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
friend. 

Cas.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much  ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 
Re-tnt^  Ajitony. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. 

Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  O  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
i^nink  to  this  little  measure?  Fare  thee  well. 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  lunk  : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Canal's  death-bour ;  nor  no  instrument 


Of  half  that^worth  as  those  your  swords,  made 

rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  you,  if  ye  bear  me  hard,  [smoke. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony,  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do  ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity)        [part, 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 

Antony ; 
Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts. 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in    [ence. 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  rever> 
Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.         [man's, 
Bru.  Only  be  patient  tiU  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I  that  did  love  Caesar  when  1  struck  liim, 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you  ; 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; 
Now,    Deems  Brutus,    yours  ;--now    yours, 

Metellus ; 
Yours,  Cinna;  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  ; 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good 

Trebonius. 
Gentlemen  all, —alas,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  [me. 

That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true  : 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death. 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble  I  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me.  Julius  I   Here  wast  thou  bay'd, 

brave  hart ;  [stand. 

Here  didst  thou  fall ;   and  here  thy  hunters 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe. 
O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.— 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes. 
Dost  thou  here  lie? 
Cas.  Mark  Antony, — 
Attt^  Pardon  roe,  Caius  Cassius : 
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The  enemies  of  Csesar  shall  say  this  ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Csesar  so; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

AnL  Therefore,   I  took  your  hands ;  but 
was,  indeed,  [Coesar. 

Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  rea- 
sons 
Why  and  wherein  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru,  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Ca&sar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek  : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friendi, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. 

\A5ide?^  You  know  not  what  you  do  :  do  not 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral :  [consent 
Know  you  how  m.uch  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon  ; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death  : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission  ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Csesar's 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar, 
And  say  you  dot  by  our  permission  ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  bis  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant,  Be  it  so  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 
\Exeunt  all  except  Antony. 

Ant,  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of 
earth,  [chers ! 

That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  but- 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  livM  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  I 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 
lips,  [tongue, — 

To   beg    the   voice   and   utterance   of    my 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  ; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  ; 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 


And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar,  [hold 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  be- 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At6  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  ••  Havoc!"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  : 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  theeanh 
With  carrion  men.  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  iK>t  ? 

Serv,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  oome  to 
Rome.  [coming ; 

Serv.    He  did  receive  his  letters,   and  is 

And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth.— 

\Seeing  the  body. 

O  Caesar! —  [weep. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apan  axid 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching  ;  for  mine  esres. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Ls  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues 
of  Rome,  [what  hath  chanc'd  . 

Ant.  Post  bacJc  with  speed,  and  tell  him 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome. 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.  Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this 

corse 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  disoooxse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

\^Exeunt,  with  Caesar's  body. 

Scene   II.— Rome.     The  Forum. 
Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of 
Citizens. 
CUUens.  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  i»  be 
satisfied.  [ence.  friends. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audi- 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers.  [here : 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him : 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  render^ 
Of  Caesar's  death. 
I  CU.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak, 

a  at.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare 
their  reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius.  with  some  of  the  Citiaens ; 

Brutus  goes  into  the  rostmwu 
at.   The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  si- 
ru.  Be  patient  till  the  last.  [knee ! 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  I  bear  me 
for  my  cause  ;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may 
hear :  believe  me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have 
respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe : 
censure  me  in  your  wisdom  *  and  awake  yoor 
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senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If 
there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend 
of  Csesar's.  to  him  I  say.  that  Brutus'  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If.  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  a^nst  Csesar, 
this  is  my  answer. — not  that  I  lov  d  Caesar  less, 
but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  than 
that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men? 
As  Caesar  loved  me.  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he 
was  fortunate.  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  va^ 
liant,  I  honour  him :  but,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
I  slew  him  :  there  is  tears  for  his  love ;  jov  for 
his  fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour  ;  and  death 
for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that 
would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any.  speak  ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak  :  for 
him  have  I  offender].  Who  is  here  so  vile. 
that  will  not  love  his  countnr  ?  If  any.  speak  ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Citizens.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru,  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have 
done  no  more  to  Caesar,  than  you  shall  do  to 
Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled 
in  the  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy  ;  nor  his  offences  en- 
forced, for  which  he  suffered  death. 
^11/^  Antony  and  others,  with  Caesar  s  body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  An- 
tony :  who.  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his 
death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a 
place  in  the  commonwealth  ;  as  which  of  ]rou 
shall  not?  With  this  I  depart,— that,  as  I  slew 
my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have 
the  same  dagger  for  mvself,  when  it  shall 
please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

Citizens.  Live.  Brutus !  live,  live  I 

X  at.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto 
his  house. 

3  Cii.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  at.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  at.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

X  at.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with 
shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen.— 

3  at.  Peace,  silence  1  Brutus  speaks. 

X  at.  Peace,  ho  I 

Bru .  Good  countrjrmen.  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corse,  and  grace  his 
speech  [Antony. 

Tending  to   Caesar's   glories;   which  Mark 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antonv  have  spoke.      {Exit. 

X  Ctt.  Stay,  ho  I  and  let  us  hear  Mark  An- 
tony. 

3  at.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair ; 
We'll  hear  him.     Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to 
you.  \Ciots  up. 

^Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 
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3  at.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake. 

He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all 
•  4  at.  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of 
Brutus  here 

X  at.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  at.  Nay.  that's  certain  : 

e  are  bless'd  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

a  at.  Peace  I  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans. —  [say. 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countiymen.  lend 
me  your  ears 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  we(e  so.  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all.  all  honourable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Ceesar's  funeral. 
He  was  nty  friend,  £uthful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  : 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  man v  captives  home  to  Rome. 
Whose  ransoms  did  tne  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambidous?       [wept  : 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse  :  was  this  ambl- 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ;        [tion  ? 
And.  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  : 
WtaX  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for 
him? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  1 — Bear  with 

me; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  therewith  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
X  at.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his 

sayings.  » 

3  at.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter. 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

%  at.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  tear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  at,   Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?    He  would 

not  take  the  crown ; 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambidous. 
z  at.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear 

abide  it.  [with  weeping. 

3  at.  Poor  soul  I  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire 

3  at.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 

than  Antony. 

4  at.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to 

speak. 
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Ant.    but  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar 
might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now,  lies  he 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence,  [there, 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiinr  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar. 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesars 

wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Uuto  their  issue.  [Antony. 

4  CiL  We'll  hear  the  will :  read  it.  Mark 

Citizens.  The  will,  the  will  1  we  *will  hear 
Csesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must 
not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  bow  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but 

men  ; 
And.  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inilame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad  : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For  if  vou  should,  O,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will;  we'll  hear  it,  Antony  ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Csesar's  will. 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient  ?    Will  you  stay 
awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  m3rself  to  tell  you  of  it : 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men,  [it. 

Whose  daggers  havestabb'd  Caesar  ;  I  do  fear 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors:  honourable  men ! 

Citizens.  The  will !  the  testament  I 

3  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers :  the 
will!  read  the  wiU.  [will? 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wiU. 
Shall  I  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Citizens.  Comedown. 

2  Cit.  Descend.  [Antony  eomes  down, 

3  Cit,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring  ;  stand  round.  [body. 
I  Cit.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
3  Cit,  Room  for  Antony,  most  noble  An- 
tony !                                          [far  oflf. 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  roe;  stand 
Citizens.  Stand  back  ;  room  :  bear  back. 
Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed 
them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
*Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii  : — 


Look,    in   this  place,   ran    Cassius'   dagger 

through  : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-belovM  Brutus  stabb*d; 
And.  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursM  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  foUow'd  it. 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angd  : 
Judge.  O  vou  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ;  [him  1 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  hjm  :  then  burst  his  mighty 

heart; 
And.  in  his  mantle  mufiling  up  his  &oe. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Poropey's  statua,         [felL 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar 
O.  what  a  fall  was  there,  mv  countrymen  ! 
Then  I.  and  you.  and  all  ot  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  yoa  fed 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gradous  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  be- 
hold [here. 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?    Look  you 
Here  is  himself,   marr'd,  as  you  see,    with 

z  Cit.  O  piteous  spectacle  I  [traitors. 

a  Cit,  O  noble  Caesar  i 

3  Cit,  O  woful  day  ! 

4  CU,  O  traitors,  villains  I 

X  Cit,  O  most  bloody  sight  I 

3  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged  :  revenge. — 
about,— seek, — bum, — fire, —  kill, — slay, —  fee 
not  a  traitor  live  I 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit,  Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

a  Cit,  Well  hear  him.   we'U  follow  him. 

e'U  die  with  him.  [stir  you  up 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  hooourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  doc. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and 

honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  yon. 
I  come  not.  friends,  to  steal  away  your  h«auts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Bmtus  is  ;  | 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  Unnt  man,       ' 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full 

weU 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Acdon,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 
dumb  mouths,  [Bmtus. 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but  were  I 
And  Bmtus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Citizens,  We'U  mutiny. 
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z  Cit,  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Bratus. 

3  at.  Away,  then !   come,  seek  the  con- 
spirators.  [me  speak. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear 

Citizens,  Peace,  ho  I    Hear  Antony,  most 
noble  Antony.  [not  what : 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not ;  I  must  tell  you,  then  : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Citizens,  Most  true;  the  will:  let's  star  and 
hear  the  will.  [seal : 

Ant,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

a  at.  Most  noble  Caesar  1  we'll  revenge  his 

3  at,  O  royal  Caesar  1  [death. 

Ant,  Hear  me  with  patience. 

Citizens,  Peace,  ho  I 

Ant,  Moreover,  he  hath  left  ]roa  all  his 
walks,  [ards, 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orch- 
On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever,  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. ' 
Here  was  a  Caesar  1    when  comes  such  an- 
other? 

z  at.  Never,  never  1  Come,  away,  away  t 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body.         3  Cit,  Go  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit,  Pluck  down  benches.  [thing. 

4  at.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any- 

{Exeunt  Cidzens,  vaith  the  body. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work :  mischief,  thou  art 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  Hilt  1 —      [afoot, 
Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  fellow  I 
Serv,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 
Ant,  A\'here  is  he  ? 

Serv,  He  and  Lepkius  are  at  Caesar's  house. 
Ant,  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  roeny. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Serv,  I  heard  him  say,  Bmtus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of 

Rome.  [people, 

Ant,  Belike  thev  had  some  notice  of  the 

How  I  bad  mov'd  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  HI.— Rome.    A  Street, 
Enter  Cinna^  the  poet. 
Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  dki  feast  with 
Caesar, 
And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy  t 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 
Enter  Cidsens. 
z  Cit,  What  is  your  name  ? 
3  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  Cit,  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 
a  Cit,  Answer  eveiy  man  directly. 


z  Cit,  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4  Cit,  Ay.  and  wisely. 

3  Cit,  Ay,  and  truly  ;  you  were  best. 

Cin,  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I 
going?  Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married 
man,  or  a  bachelor  ?  Then,  to  answer  every 
man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly  : 
wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

3  Cit,  liiat's  as  much  as  to  say.  they  are 
fools  that  many :  you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for 
that,  I  fear.     Proceed ;  directiy. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

z  Cit,  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 

Cin,  As  a  friend. 

a  Cit,  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit,  For  your  dwelling,  briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 
3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  tmly. 

Cin,  Tmly,  my  name  is  Cmna.  [tor. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces ;  he's  a  conspira- 
Cin,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the 

poet.  [for  his  bad  verses. 

4  Cit,  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him 
Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

3  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna  ; 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn 
him  going. 

3  Cit,  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  brands, 
ho  I  firebrands  1  To  Bmtus,  to  Cassius ;  bum 
all :  some  to  Dedus'  house,  and  some  to  Cas- 
ca's ;  some  to  Ligarius'  :  away,  go  1  {Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — Rome.    A  Rome  in  Antony's 
House. 
Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  stated  at  a 
table. 
Ant,  These  many,  then,  shall  die;  their 
names  are  pnck'd.  [you,  Lepidus? 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die ;  consent 
Lep,  I  do  consent, — 

Oct,  Prick  him  down.  Antony^ 

Lep,  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  hve, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son.  Mark  Antony. 
Ant,  He  shall  not  live ;  kx>k,  with  a  spot  I 
damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house  ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  deterthine 
How  to  cut  off  some  chaiige  in  legacies. 
Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here? 
Oct,  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

\Exit  Lepidus. 
Ant,  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct,  So  you  thought  him. 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to 

In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription,     [die, 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than 

you : 

And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
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To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will : 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender : 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on  ; 
His  cor]x>ral  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so  ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go 

forth :  . 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion  :  do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things  : — Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make 

head: 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means 

stretch'd  out ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies  ;  [fear, 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  H. — Brutus's  tent  in  tlu  Camp  near 

Sardis. 

Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers :  Titinius  and  Pindarus  meeting  them, 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  1 

Lucil.  Give  the  word,  ho  I  and  stand. 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius  I  is  Cassius  near? 

Lucil.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well.     Your  master, 
Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone :  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.    A  word.  Lucilius ; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Lucil.  With    courtesy,  and  with    respect 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances,  [enough 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  us'd  of  old. 

Bru,  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling  :  ever  note,  Lucilius, 


When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforcM  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  £uth : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial-    Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Lucil,  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quarter'd ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  vrith  Cassius. 

Bru.  Hark !  he  is  arriv'd. 

{March  within. 
March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cos.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !    Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand  !  Within,  Stand ! 

Within.  Standi  [wrong. 

Cos.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods  I     Wrong  I  mine 
enemies? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

CAs.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
And  when  you  do  them —  [wrongs : 

.  Bru,  Cassius,  be  conteot ; 

Speak  your   griefs   softly,   1  do   know  yw 

well  :— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here.    [us. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  lo\-e  froca 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  yoor  griefis, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  litUe  from  this  ground.  [man 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no 
Come  to  our  tent,  dll  we  have  done  our  coa- 

ference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Tidnius  guard  our  door. 

\BxeunL 

Scene  Wl.-^Withinthetentof'QtMXMS, 
Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  roe  doth  appor 
in  this : 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Ludus  PeUa 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians : 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off 

Bru,  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such 
a  case. 

Cas,  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  bis  oom* 
ment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius.  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itdiingpalni ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gokl 
To  undeserveis. 

Cas.  ^  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  godi,  this  speech  were  else  yoor 
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Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  cor- 
raption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas,  Chastisement !  [remember  : 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bnbes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  graspiM  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

ril  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  yqu  are  ifbt,  Cassius. 

Cas.  I  am.  Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Cas,    Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  my- 
self ;  [further. 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man  I 

Cets,  Is't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Xlust  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cos.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !    Must  I  endure 
all  this?  [heart  break  ; 

Bru.  All  this !  ay,  more :  fret  till  your  proud 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Underyour  testy  humour?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you  ;  for.  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :   for  mine  own 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men.      [part, 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong 
me,  Brutus; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Cassar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus 
have  mov'd  me.  [tempted  him. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have 

Cas.  I  durst  not  I  Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  Ufe  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for.  [love  \ 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be 
sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 


That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  thou  denied 

me; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to 
vmng  [trash 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 
By  any  indirection  ;  I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions,    [Cassius  ? 
Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas,  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath 

riv'd  mv  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas,  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such 
fauhs. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they 
do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come,  Antony,  and  jroung  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius,  [come, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world  ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  ob- 
served, [rote. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  oonnd  by 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.  O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit    from  mine  eyes !— There  is   my 

dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus*  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar  ,  for.  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius.      [him  better 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
I>o  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yokM  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforcM,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd,  vexeth 
him  ?  [too. 

Bru,  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temperd 

Cas.  Do  vou  confess  so  much?    Give  me 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too.  [your  hand. 

Cas,  O  Brutus,— 
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Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos,   Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear 

with  me.  [gave  me 

When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother 

Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.    Yes,  Cassius  ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 

He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you 

so.  \Noist  within. 

Pott,  [Within.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 

generals ;  [meet 

There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not 

They  be  alone. 

Lucil.  {Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to 

them.  [stay  me. 

Poet.  [Within,]  Nothing  but  death  shall 

Enter  VcxX,  follcrwed  by  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Ca^.  How  now  !    What's  the  matter  ? 

Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals  1    What  do 

you  mean  ?  [be  ; 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should 

For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Cas.  Ha,  hal    bow  vilely  doth  this  cynic 

Thyme.  [hence ! 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sinah :  saucy  fellow, 

Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  his  fashion. 

Bru.  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows 

his  time : 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging 

Companion,  hence  I  [fools  ? 

Cas,  Away,  away,  be  gone  I 

\ExU  Poet. 
Bru,   Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  com- 
manders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 
Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Mes- 
sala  with  you,  [Tidnius. 

Immediately  to  us.         [Exeunt  Lucilius  and 
Bru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine  ! 

Cas.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been 

so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius.  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

.Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 

If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better.    Portia 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia  I  f is  dead. 

Bru,  She  is  dead.  [you  so  ? 

Cas.  How  scap'd  I  killing  when  I  cross'd 

O  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I — 

Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark 
Antony  [her  death 

Have  made  themselves  so  strong  : — ^for  with 
That  tidings  came : — with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 
Cas,  And  died  so  ?  Bru,  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tafers. 
Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a 
bowl  of  wine. — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks, 
Cas.   My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble 
pledge. — 


Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  tore. 

[Drinks, 
Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius.    Wekome,  good 
Messala. 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas,  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  receive  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  towai^  Philippt. 

Mes.   M^lf  nave  letters  of  the  seU'-sanse 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ?  [tenor. 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  out- 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  P^wiy. 

Have  put  to  death  a  hundred  senators. 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  x>f  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  ooe. 

Cas,  Cicero  one?         Mes.  Ciceio  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription. 
Had  you  your  letters  irom  your  wife,  1117  lofd  ? 

Bru,  No.  Messala.  [ber? 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  wnt  of 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes,  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you  ?    Hear  vou  angfat  ol 

Mes,  No,  my  lord,  (her  in  yonzs? 

Bru,  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me 
true.  [tea : 

Mes,  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I 

For  certain  she   is   dead,  and    by  strange 

manner.  [Messala : 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Poitia.    We  most  die, 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  onoe, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cas,  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  700. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.    What  do 
Ofmarching to Philippi presently?  [you think 

Cas,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru,  Your  reason  ? 

Cas,  This  is  it ; 

'Tis  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldien. 
Doing  himself  offence  ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbteness. 

Bru,    Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give 
place  to  better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contributioQ  : 
The  enemy,  marching  atong  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up.  [ag'd  ; 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-Added,  and  encour- 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  oC 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas,  Hear  me,  good  brother. 
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Bru,  Under  your  pardon.    You  must  note 
beside, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  ate  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day  ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos,  Then,  with  vour  will,  go  on  ; 

We'n    along  ourselves,   and   meet  them  at 
Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our 
And  oattu«  must  obey  necessity  ;  [talk. 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more.  Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru,    Lucius,  my  gown.— [^jfi/  Ludus.] 
Farewell,  good  Messala: 
Good  night,  Titinius  :  noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Ccts.  O  my  dear  brother  I 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  I 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Everything  is  well. 

Cos.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tti,  Ma,  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

\Exeuni  Cas.  Tit.  and  Mes. 
Rt-tnter  Lucius,  with  the  gown. 
Give  me  the  gown.  Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc,  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er- 

watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
rU  have  them  sleep  on  ctishions  in  my  tent. 

Luc,  Varro  and  Claudius ! 

Enttr  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var,  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you.  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and 
It  may  be  1  shall  raise  you  byand  by  [sleep  ; 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you.  we  will  stand,  and 
watch  your  pleasure.  [sirs ; 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  mv  gown. 

[Servants  lie  dawn. 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give 
it  me.  [forgetful. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy.  I  am  much 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a  while, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  toid,  an't  please  you. 

Bru,  It  does,  my  boy  : 


I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty.  sir.  [might  ; 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done ;   and  thou  shalt 
sleep  again  ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.     [MusU,  and  a  Song. 
This  is  a  sleepy  tune  :  O  murderous  slumber, 
Lay' St  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  music  ?    Gentle  knave,  good 

night ; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee : 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy.  good 
night.  Jdown. 

Let  me  see,  let  me  see  ; — is  not  the  leaf  turn'd 
Where  I  left  reading  ?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

The  Ghost  o/Csssar  enters. 
How  ill  this  taper  bums  I — Ha  !  who  comes 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes    [here  ? 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me.    Art  thou  anything  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art  [stare  ? 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  N     Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at 
Philippi. 

Bru.  Well ;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

•  Bru.  Why,   I  will  see  thee  at   Philippi, 
then. —  [Ghost  vanishes. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanishest : 
III  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. 
Boy,  Lucius  ! — Varro  1  Claudius  !  sirs,  awake ! 
— Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. 
Lucius,  awake  1 

Luc,  My  lord  ?  [so  criedst  out  ? 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  didst  thou  see 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord.  [anything  ? 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  lAidus.    Sirrah— Claudi- 
Fellow  thou,  awake  I  [us  ! 

yar.  My  lord  ?  Oau,  My  lord  ? 

Bru,  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your 

Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ?  [sleep  ? 

Bru.  Ay  :  saw  you  anything  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother 
Cassius  ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau,  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  \,-~Tke  Plains  ^Philippi. 

Enter  Octaviiis,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered : 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  bills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so  :  their  battles  are  at  hand  ; 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  contented 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have 
But  'tis  not  so.  [courage  ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show  ; 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field.        [left. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

[March. 
Drum,  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  atid  their 
army;  Lucilius.  Titinius.  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cas.  Stand  fast,  Titinius  :  we  must  out  and 
talk.  [battle  ? 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of 

Ant.  No,  Ccesar,  we  will  answer  on  their 

charge.  [words. 

Make  forth  ;  the  generals  would  have  some 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal.  [men  ? 

Bru.  Words  before  blows:  is  it  so,  country- 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you 
do.  [strokes,  Octavius. 

Bru.    Good  words  are    better   than    bad 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 
good  words  : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar's  hecut. 
Crying,  *'  Long  live/  hail^  Cctsar/" 

Cos.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ; 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.   Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your 
vile  daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar  : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd 

Uke  hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damnM  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.    O  you  flatterers  ! 

Cas.     Flatterers !      Now,    Brutus,    thank 
yourself : 


This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd.     [make  us  sweat, 
Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause:  if  arguing 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops.— 
Look,  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspiraton ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again? 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  thimr  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitocs. 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors' 
Unless  thdu  bring' st  them  with  thee,    [hands. 

Oct.  Sol  hope; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  ihy 

strain,  [able. 

Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honour- 

Cas.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  sodi 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller !  [honoar. 

Ant.  Oki  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  •  Come,  Antony,  away:— 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth  : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  fiiekl ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomadis. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  arwty. 

Cas.  Why,  now,  blow  wind,  swdl  bilkrtr, 
and  swim  bark  I 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazaid. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius  1  haric,  a  word  with  yoo. 

Lucil.  My  tort? 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  talk  afari. 

Cas. ,  Messala, — 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala. 

This  is  my  birth-day  ;  as  this  very  day  [sah : 
Was  Cassius  bom.    Give  me  thy  hand.  Mcs- 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  those  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two    mighty    eagles    fell ;   and    there  tbcy 

perch  d. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers*  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  av^-ay  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  stead  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  as, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey  :  their  shadoi^^  seen 
A  canopy  most  fatal.  Under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brotns, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  I 
But.  since  the  afiairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  beCalL 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  tocher : 
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What  are  you,  then,  determined  to  do? 

Bnt.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself :  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  :  arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome? 

Bnt.  No,  Cassius,  no  :  think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome  ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.  But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again.  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  I 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not.  why,  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus  I 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru,  Why,  then,  lead  on.    O,  that  a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  1 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known.— Come,   ho  I 
away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENB  II.— Philippi..    The  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 
Bru.  Ride,   ride,  Messala,   ride,  and  give 
these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side: 

\Loud  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once  ,*  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing, 
And  suddeu  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IW.-^Anotker  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly! 
M)rsclf  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy  ; 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  ; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
early; 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 
Enter  Pindarus. 

Pim.  Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  : 
Fly.  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look. 
Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Ttt.  Tliey  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 


Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in 
him,  [troops, 

Till   he    have   brought   thee  up   to    yonder 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 
Tit.  I  will   be  here  again,  even   with  a 
thought.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hiU  ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick  ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 
[Exit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breath&d  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.— Sirrah,  what  news  ? 
Pin.  [From  the  hill,]  O  my  lord ! 
Cas.  What  news?  [about 

Pin.  [Above.]  Titinius   is  enclosed  round 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to   him  on  the 

spur ; 
Yet  he  spurs  on  :  now  they  are  almost  on  him  ; 
Now,  Titinius  !  now  some  'light ;  O,  he  'lights 
too :—  poy. 

He's  ta'en  ;  [Shout.]  and,  hark  I  they  shout  for 
Cas.  Come  down  ;  behold  no  more. 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  1 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah : 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep 

thine  oath  ; ' 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;  and,  with  this  good  sword. 
That  ran  through  Csesar's  bowels,  search  this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer  :  here,  take  thou  the  bilts ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword.     Csesar,  thou  art  re- 

veng'd. 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.      [Dies. 
Pin.  So.  I  am  free :  yet  would  not  so  have 
been  ; 
Durst  I  have  done  ipy  will.    O  Cassius  I 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 
Mes.  It  is  but  change.  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 
Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 
Tit.  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 
Mes.  Is  not   that    he   that  lies  upon  the 

ground  ? 
Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.  O  my  heart ! 
Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he.  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.    O  setting  sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set. 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !    Our  day  is  gone ; 
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Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds 

are  done  ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
M€S.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done 
this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melanchol/s  child, 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?    O  error,  soon  con- 
/  ceiv'd. 

Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee  I 
TV/.  What,   Pindanis  I     Where  art  thou, 

Pindarus  ? 
Ma.  Seek  him,  Titinius.  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  eais :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomM. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindanis  the  while. 

[Exit  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?   Didst  thou  not  bear 

their  shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstru'd  everything ! 
But,  hold  thee,  take  this  ^land  on  thy  brow  ; 
Tliy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods  : — ^this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[Dies. 
Alarum.      Re-^nter  Messala,    vjiih  Brutus, 
Young  Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lu- 
dlius.  [lie ! 

Bru,  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
Mes.  Lo,  yonder  ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 
Bru.  Titinius*  face  is  upward. 
Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.        [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look  whe'r  behave  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius  ! 
Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as 
these? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fere  thee  well  I 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.   Friends,  I  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassms.  I  shall  find  time. 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body: 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.    Lucilins,  come ; 
And  come,  young  Cato  ;— let  us  to  the  field. 
Labeo  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on  : — 
'Tis  three  o'clock  ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight 

{Exeunt. 


Scene  ISf ,— Another  Part  of  the  FitU. 
Alarum.     Enter,  fighting.  Soldiers  of  Afri* 

armies;  then  Brutus,  Cato,  I»nril1ns>  and 

others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  yoor 
heads!  [with  me? 

Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not?  Who  will  go 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  : 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato.  ho  ! 


[Charges  the  enemy. 
,  Marcus  r 


Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend ;   know   me  for 
Brutus  !       [Exit,  charging  the  enemy. 
Cato  is  overpowered,  and  falh. 
Lucil.  O  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  tbos 
down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honour'd  being  Cato's  son. 
z  Sold,  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Lucil.  Only  I  yield  to  die . 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  noe  straigbt. 
\pgitring  monef. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  m  his  cteath. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not.    A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  ii 

ta'en.  [genenl- 

I  Sold.  I'll  tell  the  news :  here  comes  the 
Enter  Antony. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Lucil.  Safe.  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enoosH 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  deaud. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend  ;  but.  I  ^ 
sure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth  :  keep  this  man  9&. 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.    Go  oa. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead  ; 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  everything  is  chanc'd.  \Exeust 

Scene  V.— Another  Part  of  the  Field 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Stiato,  oW 
Vohimnius. 
Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  re* 
on  this  rock.  pord, 

Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  tor^-Ught ;  but.  05 
He  came  not  back  :  he  is  or  u'en,  or  sbun. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  shiying  is  tbe 
word : 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Haik  thee.  Cb'tu^ 

[  IVhisfertMr 
Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  in 
Bru,  Peace,  then,  no  words.  [the  world. 
Cli,  I'll  rather  kill  m^3eJf- 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.       [  Whispers. 
Dar,  ShaU  I  do  such  a  deed? 
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CU.  O,  Dardanius  !        Dar,  O,  Clitus  ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to 
thee? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  me- 
ditates. 

Cli,  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  nms  over  even  at  his  eyes, 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius ;  list  a 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ?  [word. 

Bru,  Why  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear  d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sard  is  once, 
And  this  last  night  here  in  Philippi  fidds. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol,  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnhis,  how  it  goes  ; 
Our  enemies  have  b«U  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Good  Volumnius. 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  to- 
gether : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pr'jrthee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol,  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  \Alarum  still. 

Cli,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord  ;  there  is  no  tarrying 
here. 

Brm.  Farewell  to  you ;— and  you ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
SCrato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.— Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  my  liiie, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  C)ctavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conauest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  £are  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus*  toneue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history :        ^est. 
Night  bangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would 
That  have  but  labour  d  to  attain  this  hour. 
\Alarum.     Cry  within^  "  Fly,  fly,  fly  I  " 

CU,   Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru,  Hence  I  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  <z«^  Volumnius. 
I  pr^ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord  : 


Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  bath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it  : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it    Wilt  thou,  Strato? 
Stra,  Give  me  your  hand  first:   fare  you 

well,  my  lord. 
Bru,  Farewell,  good  Strato.— {/^^  runs  ou 
his  stoord.'\  Caesar,  now  be  still ; 
I  kiQ'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will.  [Dies, 

Alarum.    Retreat,    Enter  Octavius.  Antony, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  army, 

Oct.  What  man  is  that? 

Mes,  My  master's  man.  Strato,  where  is  thy 
master?  [Messala : 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in. 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him  ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Lucil,  So  Brutus  should  be  found.    I  thank 
thee.  Brutus. 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Ludlius'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them. 
Felk>w,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra,  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct,  Do  so,  Kood  Messala. 

Mes,  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius.  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,  [all. 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He,  only,  iu  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him.  that  Nature  m^t  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  worid,  "  This  was  a  man  !  " 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  Ue, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So.  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

[Exeunt, 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


M.  Antony,  \ 

Octavius  Caesar,         V 

M.  Mmi\.  Lepidus,   ) 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

Doraitius  Enobarbus, ' 

VenticUus, 

Eros, 

Scams, 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo. 

Mecaenas, 

Agrippa, 

Dolabella, 

Proculeius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 


Triumvirs, 


'  Friends  to  Antony. 


Friends  to  Caesar. 


Menas.  \ 

Menecrates,     V  Friends  to  Pompej. 

Varrius,  j 

Taurus,  Lieutenant-General  to  Caesar. 

Canidius,  Lieutenant-General  to  Antony. 

Silius,  an  Officer  urider  Ventidius. 

Euphronius,    Ambassador  from   Antony  i? 

Caesar. 
Alexas,  Mardian,  Seleucus,   and  Diomedes. 

Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 
A  Soothsayer.    A  Clown. 
Cleopatra.  Queen  of  Egypt* 
Octavia,  sister  to  Caesar,  and  wife  to  Antoor 

n^^'     }   Attendants  on  QXfxi^Xx^ 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 


SCEU4E, — Dispersedly  in  several  Parts  of  the  Roman  EUnpire. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — ^Alexandria.    A  Room  in  Cleopa- 
tra's Palace, 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 

Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  measure  :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd,  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend, 

now  turn. 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
^liich  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.  {Flourish  within.] 
Look,  where  they  come  : 
Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  their 
trains  ;  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 
Cleo.  If  it  be  love,  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can 

be  reckon'd. 
CUo.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd, 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new 
heaven,  new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Alt.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 
Ant.  Grates  me:  the  sum. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them.  Antony  : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry  ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 


His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  this,  or 

this; 

Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  thti : 
Perform't,  or  else  we  damn  thee." 
Ant.  How,  my  lo»e ! 

Cleo.  Perchance — nay  and  most  like,  [sm 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer ;  your  disnis- 
Is  come  from  Caesar :  therefore  hear  it.  Aa- 

tony.-—  [say?  Both?- 

Where's  Fulvia's  process?  Casar's,  I  wooM 
Call  in  the  messengers.— As  I  am  E&^> 

queen,  {baae 

Thou  blushest.  Antony ;  and  that  blood  o^ 
Is  Caesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays 

shame  ^engeR- 

When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scoHs.    Themes- 
Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  vide 

arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do   thus,   [Embracing,]  whox  sudi  i 

mutual  pair. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't  in  whidi  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet. 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

CUo.  Excellent  falsehood ' 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her?- 
111  seem  the  fool  I  am  not ;  Antony 
WiU  be  himself.— 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra.- 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  boun, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  cxxde^^ 

harsh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
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"Without  some  pleasure  now  :  what  sport  to- 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors.  flight  ? 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen  ! 

Whom  everything  becomes.  —  to  chide,  to 

laugh. 
To  weep  ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  ! 
No  messengers  :  but  thine,  and  all  alone, 
lo-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
TTie  qualities  of  people.    Come,  mv  queen  ; 
I-ast  night  you  did  desire  it :— speak  not  to  us. 
[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleo.,  with  their  train. 
Dem.    Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so 

slight  ? 
Phi,  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony, 

Dem,  I  am  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy. 

\^lixeunt. 

Scene  II. — ^Alexandria.    Another  Room  in 

the  Palace. 
Enter  Charmian,  Iras.  Alexas,  and  a  Sooth- 
sayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any- 
thing Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas, 
Where's  the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to 
the  queen?  O!  that  I  knew  this  husband, 
which,  you  say,  must  charge  his  horns  with 

Alex,  Soothsayer  I  [garlands ! 

Soath.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man  ?  Is't  you,  sir,  that 
know  things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex,  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Enc.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly  ;  wine 
Clec^iatra's  health  to  drink.  [enough 

Char,  Good  sir.  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh.  [are. 

Iras.  No.  you  shall  plaint  when  you  are  old. 

CMar.  Wrinkles  forbid  ! 

Aiex,  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush!  [lov'd. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  be- 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drink- 

Aitx.  Nay,  hear  him.  [ing. 

CMar.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune  I 
Let  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon, 
and  widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at 
fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  hom- 
age :  find  me  to  marry  me  with  Octavius 
Caesar,  and  companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  vou 
serve.  [than  figs. 

CMar,  O  excellent  1  I  love  long  life  better 


.    Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer 

former  fortune. 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have 
no  names :  pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and 
wenches  must  I  have  ? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !    I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are 
privy  to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to- 
night, shall  be. — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  pahn  presages  chastity,  if 
nothing  else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  pre- 
sageth  famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wiki  bedfellow,  you  cannot 
soothsay. 

Char.  "SsLy,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fniitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — 
Pr'ythee.  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

/ras.  But  how?  but  how  ?  give  me  particu- 

Sooth.  I  have  said.  [lars. 

/ras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better 
than  she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  for- 
tune better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heaven  mend  I 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune  I-t-O, 
let  him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go.  sweet 
Isis,  I  beseech  thee  :  and  let  her  die  too.  and 
give  him  a  worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse, 
till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his 
grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold !  Good  Isis,  hear 
me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  mat- 
ter of  more  weight ;  good  Isis.  I  beseech  thee ! 

/ras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that 
prayer  of  the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart- 
breaking to  see  a  handsome  man  loose-wived, 
so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave 
UDcuckolded :  therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep  de- 
corum, and  fortune  liim  accordingly  I 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now,  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to 
make  me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  them- 
selves whores,  but  they'd  do't  I 

Eno.  Hush  1  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he ;  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ?      Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam.  [sudden. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him.    Enofaar- 

Eno.  Madam?  [bust 

Cleo.  Seek    him.    and   bring   him   hither. 
"V^'here's  Alexas  ? 

Alex.  Here,  at  your  service.    My  lord  ap* 
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Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attend- 
ants. 
CUo,  We  will  not  look  upon  him  :  go  with 
us.  \Exevnt. 

Mess.  Fulvia.  thy  wife,  first  came  into  the 
^«/.  Against  my  brother  Lucius?      [field. 
Mess,  Ay : 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  forces 

'gainst  Caesar ; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  dmve  them. 
Ant.  Well,  what  worst  ? 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the 
teller.  [On : 

Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. 
Things,   that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. 

Tis  thus  ;— 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess.  LAbienus 

(This  is  stifTnews)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates  ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  lona  ;  whilst — 
Ant.  Antony,  thou  wouldst  say, — 
Mess,  O,  my  lord !  [general  tongiie. 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she  is  call'd  in  Rome  ; 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase :  and  taunt  my 

faults 

With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 

Have  power  to  utter.    O,  then  we  bring  forth 

weeds.  [told  us. 

When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills 

Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Mess,  At  your  noble  pleasure.  C^^'* 

Ant.  From  Sicyon,  ho,  the  news !    Speak 

there !  '[a  one  ? 

1  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon, — b  there  such 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant,  Let  him  appear.— 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 
Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

WtiaX  are  you  ? 
2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 
Ant.  Where  died  she? 

a  Mess.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears,     [serious 
[Giving  a  letter. 
Ant,  Forbear  me. 

[Exit  second  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone  I    Thus  did  I  de- 
sire it: 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  vrish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure, 
Bv  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself :  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoVd 

heron. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off : 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 


My  idleness  doth  hatch.    Ho,  Eoobarbus ! 
Enter  Enobaibus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  firom  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women : 
we  see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them ; 
if  they  suffer  our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let 
women  die:  it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away 
for  nothing ;  though,  between  them  and  a 
great  cause,  they  should  be  esteemed  nothing. 
Cleopatra  catching  but  the  least  noise  of  this, 
dies  instantly ;  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
times  upon  far  poorer  moment :  I  do  think 
there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some 
loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in 
dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  roan's  thought. 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no  ;  her  passions  are  made 
of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love  :  we 
cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and 
tears ;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  almanacs  can  report :  this  cannot  be  cun- 
ning in  her ;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant,  Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work  ;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have  discredited  yonr 
travel.       ^«/.  Fulvia  is  dead.        ^iw.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead.  Eno.  Fulvia! 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful 
sacrifice,  when  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to 
take  the  wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to 
man  the  tailors  of  the  earth  ;  comforting  there- 
in, that  when  old  robes  are  worn  out,  there  are 
members  to  make  new.  If  there  were  no 
more  women  but  Fulvia.  then  had  you  indeed 
a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented :  this  grief 
is  crowned  with  consolation  ;  your  old  smock 
brings  forth  a  new  petticoat :— and,  indeed, 
the  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this 
sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the 
Cannot  endure  my  absence.  [state 

Eno.  And  the  busine^  you  have  broached 
here  cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of 
Cleopatra's,  which  wholly  depends  on  yoor 
abode.  [ofncos 

Ant.  No  more  light  answen.     Let  our 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love  to  part.    For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  uigent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us  ;  but  the  letters,  too. 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home  :  Sextus  Pompdus 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  coinmands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  llnk'd  to  the  deserver. 
"Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  bis  dignities, 
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Upon  his  son  ;  who.  high  in  naine  and  power, 
Higher  than  hoth  in  bl<xxi  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier ;  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o  the  world  may  danger  :  much  is 

breeding, 

Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.  Say,  our  pleasure, 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

JS/M.  t  shall  do  it. 

[Exeumt. 

Scene  III. — Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Channian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cieo,  Where  is  he? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cieo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what 
he  does: 
I  did  not  send  you.    If  you  find  him  sad, 
Say  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick  :  quick,  and  return. 

lExit  Alex. 

Char,   Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  k>ve 

him  dearly. 

You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 

The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  ? 

Char.   In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross 

him  in  nothing. 
Cleo,  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool,  the  way  to 
lose  him.  [bear 

Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  £ar ;  I  wisn,  for- 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
But  here  comes  Antony. 

Enter  Antony. 
Cleo,  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my 
purpose, —  [shall  fall : 

Cleo.    Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian  ;  1 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 
Ant.  What's  the  matter? 

Cleo.    I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's 
some  good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ?  You  may  go : 
Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  ! 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, — 
I  have  no  power  upon  you  ;  hers  you  are. 
Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 
Cieo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd  I  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra,— 

CUo.  Why  shoukl  I  think  you  can  be  mine, 

and  true,  [gods, 

Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throng 

Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia?     Riotous 

madness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing  I 

Aut.  Most  sweet  queen,— 


Cleo.    Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for 
your  goin?, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :   when  you  su'd 

staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  no  going  then ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes,  [poor. 

Bliss  in  our  brows  bent ;  none  our  parts  so 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven  :  f  hey  are  so  still. 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  tum'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady  ! 

Cleo.    I  would  I  had   thy  inches ;    thou 
should'st  know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen  : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awhile  ;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.    Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome  : 
Elquality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction  :  the  hated,  grown 

to  strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love:    the  condemn'd 

Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon    the   present    state,    whose    numbers 

threaten  ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change  :  my  more  particular. 
And  that  which  roost  with  you  should  safe  my 
Is  Fulvia's  death.  [going, 

Cleo.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give 
me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness  : — can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen  : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd  ;  at  the  last,  bcst« 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  O  most  false  love  ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water?    Now  I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to 
know 
The  purposes  I  bear  !  which  are,  or  cease, 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice  :  by  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.         Cut  my  lace,  Charmian.  come  : — 
But  let  it  be  :— I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well ; 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear  ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which 
An  honourable  trial.  [stands 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  teare 
Belong  to  Egjrpt :  good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling  ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant,  You'll  heat  my  blood  :  no  more. 
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Cleo,  You  can  do  better  yet ;   but  this  is 

Ant,  Now,  by  my  sword, —  [meetly. 

CUo.  And  target. — Still  he  mends  ; 

Bat  this  is  not  the  best :— look,  pr'ythee,  Char- 

mian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ani.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

CUo,  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 

Sir,  you  and  I  roust  part— but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  loved— but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  something  it  is  I  would, — 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  1  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  sabject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

CU9,  'Tis  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart. 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me  ; 
Since  mv  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you  :  your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
Ani  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.    Come ; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residinjj  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  \Extunt. 

Scene  IV.— Rome.     Caesar's  House, 
Enter  Octavius  Caesar,  I^idus,  and  Attend- 
ants. 
C'Bs.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate     [know. 
Our  great  competitor :  from  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news  :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  man- 
like 
Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience, 
or  [shall  find  there 

Vouchsaf  d  to  think  he  liad  partners  :  you 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
I'hat  all  men  follow. 

Lep,  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;  hereditary, 
Rather   than    purchas'd ;    what    he    cannot 
Than  what  he  chooses.  [change, 

C<Ks.  You  are  too  indulgent.    Let  us  grant,, 
it  is  not 

Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave  ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this 

becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish.)  yet  must 
Antony 


No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  a  weight  in  his  lightness.    If  be  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones 
Call  on  him  for't :  but,  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 

loud 
As  his  own  state  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys  ;  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasare, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and 

every  hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Poropey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Cas.  I  should  have  known  no  less : 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state; 
That  he  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  worth 

love,  [body. 

Comes  dear'd  by  being  lack'd.    This  commoo 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flsfg  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  dde, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind  :  many  hot  inroads 
Thev  make  in  Italy ;  the  twrders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't,  and  flush  youth 

revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  sooo 
Taken  as  seen  ;   for  Pompey's  name  strikes 
Thau  could  his  war  resisted.  [moce. 

CVw.  Antony. 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassails.  When  thou  ooce 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena.  where  thou  slew's! 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did   famine   follow ;    whom    thou  fonght'st 

against,  [more 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience 
Than  savages  could  suiiier  :  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle. 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then 

did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture 

sheets,  [Alps. 

The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on  :  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thy  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 
Lep.  'Tis  pity  of  him. 

Cess,  Let  his  shames  quickly 
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Drive  him  to  Rome  :  'tis  time  we  twain   [end, 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that 
Assemble  me  immediate  council :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

JLep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  furnish'd  to  inform  you  rightly, 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  front  this  present  time. 

C<es.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.    Farewell. 

Le^.    Farewell,  my  lord :   what  you  shall 
know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
'I'o  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cos.  Doubt  not,  sir ;  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Alexandria.    In  the  Palace. 
£nterC\eopatm,  Charmian,  Iras,  <Mu/Mardian. 

C/eo.  Charmian, —        Char,  Madam. 

C/eo.  Ha.  ha ! 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam? 

C/e0.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
My  Antony  is  awaV.  [time, 

CAar.  You  think  of  him  too  much. 

C/eo.  O,  'tis  treason ! 

CAar,  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Ctea.  Thou,  eunuch  Mardian. — 

Afar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure? 

C/eo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing  ;  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  a  eunuch  has ;  'tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd.  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  aflfec- 

jWar.  Yes,  gracious  madam.  [tions  ? 

Ctea.  Indeed!  [nothing 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done ; 
Vet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus^did  with  Mais. 

Cteo.  O  Charmian. 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?    Stands  he, 

or  sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk?  or  is  he  on  his  horse ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  ! 
Do  bravely,  horse !  forwot'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men.— He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where's  my  serpent  of  old 

Nilet'^ 
For  so  he  calls  me :  now  I  feed  myself 
With  roost  delicious  poison  -.—think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time?    Broad-fronted 

Caesar. 
Wlten  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  asp^.  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 


Enter  Alexas. 
Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail  I 

Cleo.    How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark 
Antony  I 
Yet.  coming  n-om  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.— 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses,— 
This  orient  pearl : — his  speech  sticks  in  my 
Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence,  [heart. 
Alex.  "  Good  friend,''  quoth  he, 

"  Say,  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster;  at  whose  foot. 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  ;  all  the  east. 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress."    So  he 

nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  hi^h,  that  what  I  would  have 
Was  beastly  dumb  d  by  him.  [spoke 

Cleo,  What,  was  he  sad.  or  merry? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between 
the  extremes 
Of  hot  and  cold,  he  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 
Cleo.    O   well-divided   disposition! — Note 
him: 
Note  him.  eood  Charmian.  'tis  the  man ;  but 

note  nim : 
He  was  not  sad  ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his:  he  was  not 
merry,  [lay 

Which  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both  : 

0  heavenly  mingle !— Be'st  thou  sad  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes. 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex.    Ay,   madam,   twenty  several  mes- 
sengers: 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar.  Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas.  Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Csesar  so  ? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Caesar ! 

Cleo.    Be  chok'd  with  such  another  em- 
Say  the  brave  Antony.  [phasis ! 

Char.  The  valiant  Cssar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon. 

1  sirig  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  salad  days. 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment :  cold  in  blood, 
To  say  as  I  said  then  I    But  come,  away ; 
Get  me  ink  and  paper : 
He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting. 
Or  m  unpeople  Egypt.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I.— Messina.    A  Room  in.  Pompey's 
House, 

Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom,  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall 
The  deeds  of  justcst  men.  [assist 

Mene,  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
The  thing  we  sue  for.  [decays 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  barms,  which  the  wise 

powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me.  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Caesar  gets  money 

where 
He  loses  hearts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men,  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this?  'tis  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams :  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
together,  [love, 

Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts  : 
Keep  his  brain  fuming  ;  Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may   prorogue  his 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness !—  [honour. 

Enter  Varrius. 

How  now,  Varrius? 

Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  de- 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome     piver : 
Expected  :  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

Abetter  ear,— Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his 
For  such  a  petty  war:  his  soldiership        [helm 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :  but  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirrin£ 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

Oesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together  : 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Qesar: 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him;  althoueh,  I 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony.  [wink. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  agamst  them  adl, 


'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  betn-eea 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords  :  but  how  the  fear  of  ns 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have't !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [ExnaU. 

Scene  II.— Rome.    A  Room  in  Lqpidns' 

//oMse. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  yoiir 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech.  [captaia 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  bin 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Qesar  move  hia, 
Let  Antony  look  over  Csesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave't  to-day. 

Lep,  Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eifo.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in't 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first.  [wajr. 

£^p.  Your  speech  is  passioa : 

But.  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.  Here  cocacs 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidios. 

Eno.  And  yonder,  Cacsv. 

Enter  Csesar,  Mecsenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant,  If  wc  compose  well  here,  to  Puifaia : 
Hark,  you,  Ventidius. 

Cas.  I  do  not  kxu>w,  Mecaenas ;  ask  Agnppt. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  aid 

let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.    What's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds :  then,  nobfe  part* 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech.)       [ncrs 
'Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweeces: 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter.         [tenni, 

Ant.  Tis  qxiken  v^ 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight. 
I  should  do  thus. 

C<Bs.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  yoo. 

Cces.  Sit.        Ant,  Sit,  sir. 

Cces.  Nay,  then.  [not  so: 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  whidi  are 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not 

C<Es,  I  must  be  laugfa'd  at. 

If,  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Shoukl  say  myself  offended  ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at.  that  I 

should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  soood 
It  not  concem'd  me.  jjoor  oaAie 

*  Ant,  My  being  in  Eq^  Qesar. 
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What  was't  to  you? 

Ctfi.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at 
Rome 
Mifi^ht  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant,  How  intend  you,  practis'd  ? 

Cos.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine 

intent.  [brother, 

%f  what  did  here  befall  me.    Your  wife,  and 

Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business ;   my 
brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  1  did  enquire  it ; 
And  ^ve  my  learning  from  some  true  re- 
ports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours  ;        [rather 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?    Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did    satisfy   you.     If  you'll  patch  a 

quarrel. 
As  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with. 
It  VKQSX  not  be  with  this. 

CtBS.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me ;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so  ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack.  I  am  certain  on't, 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  thiit  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he 
fought,  [wars 

Could  not  with,  graceful  eyes  attend  those 
Which  fronted  mmc  own  peace.    As  for  my 

wife, 
I  wouki  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a 

snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women  ! 

Ant.    So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils, 
Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too),  I  grieving  grant, 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Ccts.  I  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria :  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  fdbe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir. 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted  :  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  moming  :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself ;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.    Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife  ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cits.  You  have  broken 

Tlie  article  of  your  oath;  which  you  shaU  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

j^.  Soft.  Caesar. 


Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it:  but  on.  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath. 

C<Bs.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  re* 
The  which  you  both  denied.       [quir'd  them ; 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather : 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me 
up  [may. 

From  mine  own  knowledge.  As  nearly  as  t 
I'll  play  the  penitent  to  you:  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my 

power 
Work  without  it.    Truth  is.  that  Fulvia. 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here  ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

L^.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no 
funher 
The  griefs  between  ye  :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoken,  Mecaenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love 
for  the  instant,  vou  may,  when  you  hear  no 
more  words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again  :  you 
shall  have  time  to  wrangle  in,  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soMier  only :   speak  no 
more. 

Rnc.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had 
almost  forgot. 

Ant.    You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore 
speak  no  more. 

Eno.  Go  to,  then  ;  jrour  considerate  stone. 

Ccts.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  noanner  of  his  n>eech ;  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  condidons 
So  differing  in  their  acts.    Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hoM  us  stanch,  from  edge 
C  the  world  I  would  pursue  it.  [to  edge 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,— 

CtBs.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia:  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

C<Bs.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa  : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married.  Caesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amitv. 
To    make  you  brothers,   and  to  knit   your 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony  [hearts 
Octavia  to  his  wife ;  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this 

marriage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their 
dangers, 
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Would  then  be  nothing  :  truths  would  be  but 

tales, 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to 

both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both, 
Draw  aifter  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke  ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Caesar  speak  ? 

C<Es.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant,  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  "Agrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good? 

C(Bs.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant,  M&y  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment  1 — Let    me  have  thy 

hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour 
This  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs ! 

Cas.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  !  [never 

i>/.  Happily,  amen  I 

Ant,  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword 
'pinst  Pompey; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me  :  I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

JUp.  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant,  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cas,  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land  ? 

Cas.  Great  and  increasing  :  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together  !  Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

Cas.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  to  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I'll  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lrp.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt  Caesar,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus. 

Afec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
caenas ! — my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 

Asr,  Good  Enobarbus  I 

M£c,  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  mat- 
ters are  so  well  digested.     You  sta/d  well  by 
in  Egypt. 


Eno.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drink- 
ing. 

Afec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a 
breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there;  is 
this  true  ? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  ;  wc 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast, 
which  worthily  deserved  noting. 

Afec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  re- 
port be  square  to  her. 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cytinus. 

Agr.  "There  she  appeared  indeed  ;  or  my 
reporter  devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Bum'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten 

gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumM,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  oazs 
were  silver,  [made 

Which  to  the  tunc  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  ber  own 

person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description :   she  dkl  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth-of-gold  of  tissue.) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  out-work  nature  :  on  each  side  ber 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys, like  smiling  Cupids. 
With  divers-colour'd  fans,   whose  wind  did 
seem  [cool. 

To'  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr,  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adomings :  at  the  bdm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  :  the  silken  tackk 
Swell  witn  the   touches  of   those  flower-^ 

hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.  From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron  d  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air  ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr,  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  ber. 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest. 
Which  she  entreated  :  oiu*  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '•  No  "  woman  hejud 

speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  fieast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr,  Royal  weoch ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed: 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropped. 
Eno,  Isawberonoe 
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Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street  ; 
And  having  lose  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and 

panted 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection, 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec,  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno,  Never  ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies  :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  m  her  ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mec,  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessM  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— Rome.    Qxssa's  House. 

Enter  Cassar,  Antony.  Octavia,  between  them; 

and  Attendants. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom.  [sometimes 

Oct.  All  which  time. 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square  ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night, 

Oct.  Good  night,  sir.  [dear  lady. — 

C<BS,  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Caesar  and  Octavia. 
Enter  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah,  you  do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt? 

Sooth.  Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you  thither ! 

Ant.  If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me,  whose  fortunes  shall  rise 
Caesar's,  or  mine  ?  [higher. 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  demon,  (that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,) 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable,      [is, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  tny 
angel  [fore. 

Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd  :  there- 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ani.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee;  no  more,  but 
when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose;  and,  of  that  natural 
luck,  [thickens. 

He  beats  tliee  'gainst  the  odds :   thy  lustre 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him  ; 


But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him. 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia.    Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true  :  the  very  dice  obey  him  ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.    I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  maike  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 
I'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. 

jE/i/^  Ventidius. 

O,  come.  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia :  your  commission's  ready ; 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Rome.    A  Street. 

^ff/^Lepidus,  Mecaenas,  axr^Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further :    pray 
Your  generals  after.  [you,  hapten 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Wilfe'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's 
dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You  11  win  two  dajrs  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and 

Attendant. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody 

Of  us  that  trade  in  love.  [food 

Attend.  The  music,  ho  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 
Cleo.  Let  it  alone  ;  let's  to  billiards :  come, 
Charmian.  [Mardian. 

Char.    My  arm  is  sore;    best   play  with 
Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  a  eunuch  play'd. 
As  with  a  woman.     Come,  you'll  play  with 
Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam,     [me,  sir  ? 
Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though' t 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now  : 
Give  me  mine  angle,— we'll  to  the  river:  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off.  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall 

pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up. 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  "Ah,  ah!  you're  caught." 

Char.  *Twas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 
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CUo.  That  time  !— O  times  !— 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  mom. 
Ere  me  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  ; 
Then,  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan. — 

O,  from  Italy  I 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess,  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead  !  if  thou  say  so,  villain. 
Thou  kili'st  thy  mistress  :  but  well  and  free. 
If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss,  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess,  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo,  Why,  there's  more  gold. 

But,  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo,  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face,  if  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful : — so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings !  if  not  well. 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with 
Not  like  a  formal  roan.  [snakes. 

Mess,  Will't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo,  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st  ; 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  is  well, 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess,  Madam,  he's  welL 

CUo,  WeU  said. 

Mess,  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo,  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess,  Csesar  and  he  are  greater  fhends  than 
ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo,  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,  '  it  docs  allav 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  "  but  yet  I ' 
•*  But  yet '  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstroas  malefactor.    Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together :  he's  friends  with 
C«sar ;  [free. 

In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st,  and  thou  say'st. 

Mess,  Free,  madam  !  no ;  I  made  no  such 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia.  [report 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess,  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo,  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess,  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  The  most  infecdous  pestilence  upon 
thee  !  [Strikes  him  eUnon, 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  vC'hat  say  you  ? — Hence, 

[Strikes  him  again. 

Horrible  villain  I  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 


Like  balls  before  me ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head : 

VSh€  hales  him  up  and  dawn. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  yew'd 
Smarting  m  lingering  pickle.  [in  brine. 

Mess,  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  oaade  not  the  match. 
CUo,  Say.  'tis  not  so.  a  province  I  will  give 
thee,  [hldst 

And  make  thy  forttmes  proud :  the  blow  thou 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  mo\'ing  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 
Mess.  He's  married,  maaam. 

Cleo,  Rogue  1  thou  bast  liv'd  too  loo^. 

[Draws  a  dagger. 
Mess.  Nay,  then.  I'll  nm. 

What  mean  you.  madam  ?    I  have  made  no 
fault.  [ExU. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within 
The  man  is  innocent.  [yoursdf : 

CUo,  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thua- 
derbolt. 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  !  and  kindly  aneatmes 
Turn  aU  to  serpents  ! — Call  the  skive  again  I 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him  :  cafl. 
Char,  He  is  afeard  to  come. 
Cleo,  I  will  not  hurt  him  :— 

[iExx/ AttendaBL 
These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  th^  soike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  mys(^ 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — 

Ee-^Hter  Attendant,  with  Messenger. 

Come  hither,  ar. 
Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good       [sage 
To  bnng  bad  news :  give  to  a  gracious  mci- 
A  host  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 
Mess,  I  have  done  my  duty. 
Cleo,  Is  he  manied? 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say,  "Yes." 
Mess,  He's  married,  roadan. 

Cleo,  The  gods  confound  thee!  dost  thou 

hold  there  still  ? 
Mess,  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 
CUo,  O.  I  would  thou  didst. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submeig'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes!     Go.  get  thee 

hence: 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou   wouldst   appear   most   ugly.    He  is 
married? 
Mess,  I  crave  your  H^ghi^i*^*  paxdon. 
Cleo.  He  is  manied? 

Mess.  Take  no  ofience,  that  I  woaU  not 
offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  nte  do. 
Seems  much  unequal.      He  is  married  to 
Octavia. 
CUo.  O,  that  his  fault  shoukl  make  a  knave 
of  thee, 
That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of !— Get  tbee 
hence  •.  i^Ruox. 

The  merehandise  nehich  thou  hast  brougtit  boax 
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Are  all  too  dear  for  me :  lie  they  upon  thy 

hand, 
And  be  undone  by  *em  I       ^Exit  Messenger. 

Char,  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo,  In  praising  Antonv,  I  have  disprais'd 

Char.  Many  times.  Madam.  [Caesar. 

CUo.  1  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  roe  from  hence.  [ter — 

I  £aint.    O  Iris  I — Charmian ! — ^Tis  no  mat- 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas :  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair:  bring  me  word  quickly. 
[Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  : — let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way's  a  Mars: — \^To  Mardian.] 
Bid  you  Alexas  [Charmian, 

Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  Is.— Pity  me. 
But  do  not  speak  to  me.—Lead  me  to  my 
chamber.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  VI. — A^/ar  Misenum. 
Flourish.    Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,/fVM 

one  side,  with  drum  and  trumpet :  from  the 

other,  Caesar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Enobarbus, 

with  Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight        [mine ; 

Cas,  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore 

have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd.  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  cany  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wlierefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  ^ood  Brutus  ehosted, 
There  saw  you  labounng  for  him.    \Vhat  was*t 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire?  and  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest  Roman,  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous 

freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol :  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy  ;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams  ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful 
Cast  on  my  noble  father.  [Rome 

Cas.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey.  with 
thy  sails; 
Well  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee.       [know'st 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house ; 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  mayst. 
Le/,  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 


(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cits.  There's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd.  ^weigh 

Cas.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily.  Sardinia  ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome :  this  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targets  undinted. 

Cas.,  Ant,,  Lep.      That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know,  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer :  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience  : — though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  Caesar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant,  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom,  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant,  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and 
thanks  to  you,  [hither  ; 

That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose. 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cas.  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  ne^er  come, 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are 
agreed : 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cas.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part  ; 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin.  [and  let's 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No.  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookeiy 
Shall  have  the  fame.      I  have  heard,  that 

Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant,  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  1  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then,  so  much  have  I  heard  : — 
And  I  have  heard.  Apollodonis  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — he  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Cassar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now :  how  far'st  thou, 

Eno.  Well;      [soldier? 

And  well  am  like  to  do  ;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 
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I  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much  ;  but  I  haveprais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom,  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cas.,  AnLt  Lep,  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  -V  Come. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Menasa^i^  Enobarbus. 

Men.  [Aside.]  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would 
ne'er  have  made  this  treaty. — You  and  1  have 
known,  sir. 

£no.  At  sea,  I  think.    Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise 
me  ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  wliat  I  have 
done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

£no.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your 
own  safety  :  you  have  .been  a  great  thief  by 

Men.  And  you  by  land.  [sea. 

£no.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But 
give  me  your  hand,  Menas  :  if  our  eyes  had 
authority,  here  they  might  take  two  thieves 
kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er 
their  hands  are.  [true  face. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 

Men.  No  slander,  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned 
to  a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh 
away  his  fortune.  [again. 

Eno.  If  he  do.  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back 

Men.  You  have  said.  sir.  We  looked  not 
for  Mark  Antony  here  :  pray  you,  is  he  mar- 
ried to  Cleopatra  ? 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius 
Marcellus.  [tonius. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  An- 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ?      Eno.  'Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Ciesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit 
together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity, 
I  would  not  prophesy  so. 

A/en.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose 
made  more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of 
the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find, 
the  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their 
amity  :  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still 
conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so  ;  which 
is  Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 
again :  then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow 
the  fire  up  in  Caesar ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that 


which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall  pn»e 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance.  An- 
tony will  use  his  affection  where  it  is :  be  mar- 
ried but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  n  ill 
you  aboard  ?    I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  1  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come,  let's  away.  [Exemnt. 

Scene  VU.—On  board  P6mpey's  Galley, 
lying  near  Misenum. 
Music.    Enter  two  or  three  Servants,  tritk  a 
ianquetf 
X  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,   man.     Some  o 
their  plants  are  ill-rooted  already  ;  the  ktsi 
wind  i'  the  world  will  blow  them  down, 
a  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured,     [drink 

1  Serv.  Thiey  have  made  him  drink  alms- 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the 
disposition,  he  cries  out,  "no  more  ;**  reooo* 
ciles  them  to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the 
drink. 

I  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  wsr 
between  him  and  his  discretion. 

3  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  ii 
great  men's  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a 
reed  that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisaa 
I  could  not  heave. 

I  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  spbere. 
and  not  to  be  seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  boks 
where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disasrtf 
the  cheeks. 
A  sennet  sounded.     Enter  Caesar,    Antoor, 

Lepidus,  Pompey.  Agrippa,  Mecaenas,  Eoo* 

barbus,  Menas,  with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  [To  Caesar.]  Thus  do  they,  sir  :  they 
take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  knov. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if 

dearth, 
Or  foison.  follow  :  the  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seeds- 
man 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  gndn. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidos 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Eg3rpt  b  bred.  now.  of    \ 
your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  :  so  b 
your  crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so.  [pidus. 

Pom.  Sit,— and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Le- 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  bat 
I'll  ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear  me, 
you'U  be  in,  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Pto- 
lemies' pyramisesare  very  goodly  things ;  with- 
out contradiction,  I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  [Aside.']  Pompey,  a  word. 

Pom,  [Aside.]  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is't  ? 

Men.  [Aside.]  Forsake  thy  scat,  I  do  he* 
seech  thee,  captain. 
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And  hear  roe  speak  a  word. 

Pom,  lAside.^  Forbear  me  till  anon.  This 
wine  for  I^pidns. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  croco- 
dile? 

Ant,  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself ;  and  it  is 
as  broad  as  it  hath  breadth  ;  it  is  just  so  high 
as  it  is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs ;  it 
lives  by  that  which  nourisheth  it :  and  the  ele- 
ments once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep,  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ami,  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep,  *Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant,  'Tis  so :  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Ctes,  Will  this  description  satisfy  him? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives 
him.  else  he  is  a  verv  epicure. 

Pom.  {Aside  to  Men.]  Go  hang,  sir,  hang ! 
Tell  roe  of  that  ?  away ! 
Do  as  I  bkl  you.  Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

Men.  {Aside  to  Pom.]  If  for  the  sake  of 
merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool. 

Pom.  [Asidi  to  Men.]  I  think,  thou'rt  mad. 
The  matter? 
[Rises  ;  and  walks  aside  with  Menas. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  oflf  to  thy 
forttmes. 

Pom,  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith. 
Be  jolly,  lords.  [What's  else  to  say  ?- 

Ant,  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Mem,  Wilt  thou  be  k>rd  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom,  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mem.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  work!  ? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it. 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom,  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Mem.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from 
the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  ihou  dar'st  be.  the  earthly  Jove  : 
Whatever  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom,  Show  me  which  way. 

Mem.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  com- 
petitors. 
Arc  in  thy  vessel :  let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And.  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom,  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 
And  not  have  spoke  on't !  In  me,  'tis  villany; 
In  thee,  't  had  been  good  service.    Thou  must 

know, 
"Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour  ; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray 'd  thine  act :  being  done  un- 
known, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done  ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.    Desist  and  drink. 

Men.  [Aside,^  For  this. 
Ml  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more,— 


Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis 
Shall  never  find  it  more.  [oflfer'd, 

Pom,  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant,  Bear  him  ashore.— Ill  pledge  it  for 
him,  Pomp^. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men,  Enobarbus,  wdcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno,  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Pointing  to  /A^  Attendant  who  carries  of 
Xepidus. 

Men,  •     Why? 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man  ;  see'st  not? 

Men.  The  third  part.  then,  is  drunk  :  would 
Tliat  it  might  go  on  wheels !  [it  were  all. 

Eno.  Drink  thou ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men,  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant,  It  ripens  towards  it.— Strike  the  vcs- 
Here  is  to  Caesar !  [sels,  ho  ! 

Cos.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  roonstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain, 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  chikl  o*  the  time. 

Cizs,  Possess  it.  I'll  make  answer : 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days, 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  [To  Ant.]  Ha,  my  brave  eroperor  ! 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let's  ha't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let's  all  take  hands. 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe.  [our  sense 

Eno.  All  take  hands. 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music: 
The  while  I'll  place  you  :  then,  the  -boy  shall 

sing: 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  piays,    l£.nohsabv&  places  them 
hand  in  hand. 

SONG. 
Cifme,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne  ! 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown  d ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown  d; 
Cup  us,  till  the  xoorld go  round: 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  / 
Cas,  What  would   you  more?     Pompey. 
good  night.    Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity.  Gentle  tords.  let's  part ; 
You  see.  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong 

Enobarb 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine  ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks  :  the  wild  disguise  l^th 

almost 
Antick'd  us  all.     What  needs  more  words? 
Good  Antony,  your  hand.  [Good  night. 

Pom.  Ill  tr>-  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give's  your  hand. 
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Pom.  O,  Antony ! 

You  have  my  father  s  house — ^but,  what  ?  we 

Come,  down  into  the  boat.  [are  friends. 

Eno,  Take  heed  you  fall  not. 

{Exeunt  Pompey,  Caesar,  Antony,  and 

Attendant. 

Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  1^0,  to  my  cabin. 

These  drums  !  these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what ! 
I^t  Neptune  hear,  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows  :  sound,  and  be  hang'd  ! 
sound  out  I  [A  flourish. 

Eno.  Ho  !  says  'a.— There's  my  cap. 
Men,  Ho  1— noble  captain,  come.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  HI. 


Scene  I.— A  Plain  in  Syria. 
Enter  Ventidius,  in  triumph,  Silius,  and  other 

Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers ;  the  dead 

body  ^Pacorus  borne  be/ore  him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck : 
and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me   revenger.     Bear  the  king's  son's 

body 
Before  our  army.    Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sii,  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is 
warm,  [Media, 

The  fugitive  Parthians  iollow :  spur  through 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly  :  so  thy  grand  captain,  Antony, 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  Silius.  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough :  a  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act ;  for  learn  this, 

Silius. 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's 
Cassar  and  Antony  have  ever  won  [away. 

More  in  their  officer,  than  person  :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,   lost  his 
favour.  [can, 

Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of 
Than  gain  which  darkens  him.  [loss, 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 
But  'twould  offend  him  ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce  distincdon.    Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony  ? 
Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war.  we  have  effected  ; 
How,  with  his  banners  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 


We  have  jaded  out  o*  the  field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.  He    purposeth  to  Athens:    whither. 

with  what  haste  [permit. 

The   weight    we   must  convey  with  as  will 

We  shall  appear  before  him.     On.  there ;  pass 

along !  {Exeunt. 

Scene    II.— Rome.      An  Ante-dkamier   in 
Caesar's  House. 
Enter  Agrippa  and  Enobarbus,  w%eetimg. 
Agr.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 
Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey  ; 
he  is  gone  ; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.    Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome  ;  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Le- 

pidus. 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  tixxibled 
With  the  green  sickness. 
Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidas, 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one :  O,  how  be  toves  Cae- 
sar! [AntoD}  ! 
Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adons  Mairk 
Eno.  Caesar?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  reeo. 
Agr.  What's  Antony  ?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno.  Spake  you  of    Caesar  ?     How  !    the 

nonpareil  I 
Agr.  O  Antony  !    O  thou  Arabian  bird  ! 
Eno   Would  you  praise  Csesar,  say.  "Cae- 
sar, "—go  no  further. 
Agr.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  ex- 
cellent praises.  [Antoay : 
Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best,  yet  he  kjves 
Ho!  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards, 

poets,  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  bo ! 
His  love  to  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 
Agr.  Both  he  kwie?. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  bee- 
tle.—So,—  [Trumpets. 
This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 
Agr.  Good    fortune,  worthy  soldier ;    and 
farewell. 
Enter  Caesar,  Antony.  Lepidus,  and  Octavijt 
Ant.  No  further,  sir.  [se^f : 
Cos.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  otf  m%- 
Use  me  well  in't.    Sister,  prove  sudb  a  \%tIc 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my&rthes: 

band 
Shall  pass  on  thyapproof.  Most  noble  Antc^y. 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  whk:h  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it ;  for  better  might  we 
Have  lov'd  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parrs 
This  be  not  cherish 'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  oflSeoded 

In  your  distrust. 
Cas.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  Yoa  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  caus<- 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  so,  the  gods  keep 
you, 
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And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your 

ends ! 
We  will  here  part.  [well : 

Cos,  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee 
The  elements  ht  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  I  fare  thee  well. 

Oct.  My  noble  brother !  [spring, 

Ant,  The  April's  in  her  eyes:   it  is  loves 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on.     Be 
cheerful. 

Oct.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house  ; 

C<ES.  What,  Octavia  ?  [and— 

Oct,  I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart, 

nor  can  [feather. 

Her  heart  obey  her  tongue ;  the  swan's-down 

That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 

And  neither  way  inclines. 

Emo.  [Aside  to  Agr.]  Will  Caesar  weep  ? 

Agr.  \Andt  to  Eno.l  He  has  a  cloud  in's 
face.  [that,  were  he  a  horse  ; 

Emo,  {Aside  to  K^.^  He  were  the  worse  for 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  {Aside  to  Eno.]  Why.  Enobarbus. 
When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring  ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Emo.  {Aside  to  Agr.]  Thai  year,  indeed,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  rheum  ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd  : 
Belicvc't  till  I  weep  too. 

Cits.  No,  s^'eet  Octavia^ 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come  ; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you  ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

CVw.  Adieu  ;  be  happy ! 

Lef.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give 
To  thy  fair  way  !  [light 

Cas.  Farewell,  farewell  I 

{Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell ! 

{Trumpets.    Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian.  Iras.  an^Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  feUow? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Come  hither,  sir. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo,  That  Herod's  head 

ni  have ;  but  how,  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it?    Come 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, —  [thou  near. 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 

Mess.  Ay.  dread  queen. 


Cleo.  Where? 

Mess.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face  :  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?    Is  she  shrill- 
tongu'd,  or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak :   she  is 
low-voic'd.  [her  long. 

Cleo.  That's  not  so  good :    he  cannot  like 

Char.  Like  her !    O  Isis !  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian  :  dull  of  tongue, 
and  dwarfish  ! 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps  ; 

Her  modon  and  her  station  are  as  one  : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing ; 

I  do  perceive't :  there's  nothing  in  her  yet : 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess,  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow, — 

Cleo.  Widow?  Charmian.  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind?   is't 
long,  or  round  ? 

Mess.  Round,  even  to  fauldness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part.  too.  thev  are  fool- 
Her  hair,  what  colour?  [ish  that  are  so. 

Mess.  Brown,  madam  ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  \nsh  it. 

Cleo.  There's  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again  :  I  find  tliee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  go.  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.       {Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so  :  I  repent  me  much. 
That  so  I  harried  him.  Why,  methinks,  by 
This  creature  s  no  such  thing.  [him. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know.  [fend. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  de- 
And  serving  you  so  long !      [good  Charmian  ; 

Cleo.  1  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet. 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.    All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.        {Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Athens.     A  Room  in  Antony's 

House. 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that.— 

That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
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Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and 
To  public  ear :  [wad  it 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  be  could 

not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent 

me: 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.  [took't, 

Oci.  O  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.    A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts  : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  *' O,  bless  my  lord  and 

husband  /  " 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  O,  bless  my  brother!"    Husband  win,  win 

brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
'Tmxt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which 

seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  if  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself ;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  re- 
quested, [lady. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  mean  time, 
rU  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother :  make  your  soonest 
So,  your  desires  are  yours.                    [haste : 
Oct.                                Thanks  to  my  lord. 
The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most 

weak,  [be 

Your  reconciler !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would 

As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain 

Should  solder  up  the  rift.  [men 

Ant.  When   it  appears  to  you  where  this 

begins.  [faults 

Turn   your  displeasure  that   way ;    for  our 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your 

going ;  [what  cost 

Choose  your  own  company,  and  command 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  ^Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Athens.    A  not  fur  Room  in  An- 
tony's House. 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting., 
Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  I 
Eros.  There's  strange  news  come.  sir. 
Eno.  U'hat,  man?  [upon  Pompey. 

Eros.  Cnesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars 
Eno.  This  is  old  ;  what  is  the  success  ? 
Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him 
rivality ;  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory 
of  the  action,  and  not  resting  here,  accuses 
him  of  letters  he  had  formeily  wrote  to  Pom- 
pey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him  :  so  the 
Door  third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  conhue. 


Eno,  Then,  world,  thou  bast  a  pair  of  chaps, 

no  more ; 

And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  tboa  bast, 

They'll  grind   the  one  the  other.    Wboe's 

Antony?  [andspuros 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden— thus; 

The  rush  that  lies  before  him  ;  cries,  "  Fool, 

Lepidus  I " 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 
Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigjjU 

Eroi.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Dc* 
midus; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  De«i 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  'Twill  be  Doogbt: 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 
Eros.  Come,  sir.  \ExefuL 

Scene  VI.— Rome.    A  Room  in  Caears 
House. 

Enter  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Mecaenas. 

Cms.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  aS 
this  and  more. 
In  Alexandria  :  here's  the  manner  of  it  :— 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son, 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lost 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.  Untoba 
He  gave  the  stablishment  of  Egypt;  madebff 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye? 

Cces.  r  the  common  show-place.  wbc«il»T 
exercise,  (kings: 

His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd  the  kin^  ^ 
Great  Media.  Parthia,  and  Armenia. 
He  gave  to  Alexander ;  to  Ptolemy  be  assign » 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoeoicia  :  she 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis  [eix^' 
That  day  appear'd ;  and  oft  before  gave  v^' 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus  infoitnU 

Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already, 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  hiuL 

Cces.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  wp» 
His  accusations.  [reoerr'd 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cces.  Caesar :  and  that,  havmg  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd.  we  had  not  rated  bia 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  fc»i 

me 
Some  shipping  unrestor^d  :  lastly,  be  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd  ;  and,  being,  that  wedetaia 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Cces.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  roesseng^ 

gone.  

I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cniel> 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd, 
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And  did  deserve  his  change  :  for  what  I  have 

conquer  d, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 
Mec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that.    [this. 

Cets.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in 

Enter  Octavia. 
Oct,  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most 

dear  Caesar ! 
CiBS.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  cast-away ! 
Oct,  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have 
you  cause.  [You  come  not 

Cces.  Wh^  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ? 
Like  Caesars  sister  :  the  wife  of  Antonv 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should    have    borne   men,   and   expectation 

fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not ;  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by^  your  populous  troops  :  but  you  are 

come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  un- 

shown. 
Is  often  left  unlov  d  :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land  ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain' d,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

6>J.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 
Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 
C(BS.  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  bis  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 
Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C<BS.  No,  my  most  wrongM  sister ;   Cleo- 
patra [empire 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his 
Up  to  a  whore  ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war :  he  hath  as- 
sembled 
Bocchus.  the  king  of  Lybia  ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos.  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thradan  king,  Adallas  ; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia  ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry  ;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other  1 

C<ts.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth  ; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.  Cheer  your  heart ; 


Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny  [Rome  ; 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.  Welcome  to 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.  You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high 
To  you  do  justice,  make  their  ministers  [gods. 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.  Best  of  com- 
And  ever  welcome  to  us.  [fort  ; 

Agr,  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you  : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off ; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir? 

Ccts.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome  :  pray 
you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience  :  my  dearest  sister ! 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  VII.— Antony's  Camp,  near  to  the 

Promontory  ^Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo.  I  will  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  why? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit.  [wars, 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo.  If  not   denounc'd    against   us,   why 
Be  there  in  person  ?  [should  not  we 

Eno.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  could  reply  :— 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  to- 
gether, [bear 
The  horse  were  merely  lost :  the  mares  would 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.    Your  presence    needs   must    puzzle 
Antony ;  [his  time, 

Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 
What  should  not  then  be  spar  d.  He  isakeady 
Traduc'd  for  levity ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  a  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.      Sink  Rome  ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 
That  speak  against  us !    A  charge  we  bear 

i'  the  war, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.    Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tareiitum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in  Toryne?    You  have  heard  on't, 
sweet? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd, 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  become  the  best  of 
To  taunt  at  slackness.    Canidius,  we      [men, 
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Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 
CUo,  By  sea !    What  else? 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 
Ant  For  that  he  dares  as  to't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single 
fight.  [salia, 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  his  battle  at  Phar- 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Porapey :  but  these 

offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eho.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd, 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress ;  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey 

fought : 
Their  ships  are  yare  ;  yours  heavy  :  no  dis- 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea,      [grace 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 
Ant,  By  sea.  by  sea. 

Eno,   Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw 
away 
The  absolute  soldiership  vou  have  by  land  ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark*  d  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renownW  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance  ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  finn  security. 
Ant,  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails.  Caesar  none  better. 
Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  bum  ; 
And,  with  the  rest,  full-mann'd.  from  the  head 

of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar :  but  if  we  fail, 
We  then  can  do't  at  land. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  business  ? 
Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord  ;   he  is 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne.  [descried  ; 

Ant,  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  'tis  im- 
possible :  [dius. 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be.— Cani- 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse.  We'll  to  our 
Away,  my  Thetis  I  [ship  : 
Enter  a  Soldier. 

How  now,  worthy  soldier  ! 

Sold.  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 

Trust  not  to  rotten  planks  :  do  you  misdoubt 

This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?    Let  the 

Egyptians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking  :  we 
Have  us'd  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 
Ant,  Well,  well :  away ! 

\Exeunt  ^Xii.,  Cleo.,  tfW  Enobarbus. 
Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think  I  am  i'  the  right. 
Can,  Soldier,  thou  art ;  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  so  our  leader  s  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 


Can,  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Ju^tdia. 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea  : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of 
Carries  beyond  belief.  [Caesar's 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome. 

His  power  went  out  in  such  disdactioos, 
As  beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  yoo? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can,  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mas.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 

Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  laboar; 
and  throes  forth. 
Each  minute,  some.  \Exen%i. 

Scene  V\\\.—A  Plain  near  Actium. 
Enter  Caesar,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 

Cits,  Taurus, — 

Taur,  My  lord?  rwbofc. 

C(BS.  Strike  not  by  land  ;  keep 

Provoke  not  battle.  ttU  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroU : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.        [Exenrt 
Enter  Antony  and  EoobaxtMis. 

Ant,  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yoo  side  o' 
the  hill. 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle  ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behcAd, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [EsetrMl 

Enter  Csandiiis,  marcMingwitk  his  landtrwj 

one  VMiy :   and  Taurus,  the  liemteu^ml  if 

Caesar,   toith   his   army,   the   other  tp*r. 

After  they  art  gone,  the  noise  of  a  seetfi^^ 

is  heard. 

\Alarum,    Re-enter  Enobarbos. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught !  I  ce 
behold  no  longer : 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sbcty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rodder : 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 
£»/!rr  Scams. 

Scar,  Gods,  and  goddesxs, 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  ! 

Eno.  What's  that  passkc ' 

Scar.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  wroHd  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno.  How  appears  the  figlit  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token*d  pestilcoce. 
Where  death  is  sure.    Yon  ribald-cid  x»g  d 

Egypt.     .  [figfc^ 

Whom  leprosy  o  ertake  I  i*  the  rokht  o'  the 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  ekier. 
The  brize  upon  her.  like  a  cow  in  June,— 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  behekl ; 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  ooiM 
Endure  a  further  view.  [doc 

Scar.  She  once  being  kwfd. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic.  Antony.  [Wd. 
Claps  on  his  sea-vnng,  and  like  a  doting  mal- 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
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I  nevei;  saw  an  actioD  of  such  shame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack  1 

Enter  Canidius. 

Cam.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.  Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O.  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.    Ay,   are  you    thereabouts?     Why, 
then,  good  night,  indeed. 

Can,  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  "Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse  :  six  kings  aheady 
Show  me  the  way  of  yieWing. 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  ray 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [reason 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IX.— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 
Enter  Antony  and  Attendants. 
Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 
upon't. 

It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me! — Friends,  come 
1  am  so  lated  in  the  worid,  that  I        [hither. 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever  ; — I  have  a  ship 
leaden  with  gold  ;  take  that,  divide  it,  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Attendants.  Fly !  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  instructed 

cowards 

To  run,  and  show  their  shouWers.— Friends,  be 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course,    [gone  ; 
Which  has  no  need  of  you  ;  be  gone  ; 
Mv  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it — O, 
I  foUow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon  : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone :  you 

shaU 

Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.    Pray  you,  look  not 

sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea-side  straight- 
way: 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little  :  pray  you  now  : — 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed.  I  have  lost  command, 
Therefore  I  pray  you  :— I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down. 
Enter  Eros  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian 
and  Iras. 
Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him,  comfort 
Iras,  Do,  most  dear  queen.  [him. 

Char.  Do  I    Why,  what  else? 
Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.    O  Juno  I 
Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 


Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fie,  fie,  fie  !  Char.  Madam,— 

Iras.  Madam,  O  good  empress, — 

Eros.  Sir,  sir,—  [kept 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes  ;— he,  at  Philippi, 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer ;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  'twas  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war :  yet  now — No 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by.  [matter. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him  * 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then — sustain  me :— O  ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise  ;  the  queen  ap-. 
proaches  : 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her. 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue.  [but 

Ant.  I  have  ofl'ended  reputation, 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros%  Sir,  the  queen.    [See, 

Ant.  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ? 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes, 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  mv  fearful  sails  :  I  little  thought 
You  would  have  foUow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well, 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouklst  tow  me  after :  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

CUo.  O,  my  pardon  ! 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  paJter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I 

pleas'd, 
Makmg  and  marring  fortunes.    You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror  ;  ?,nd  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo,  Pardon,  pardon ! 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them 
rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  give  me  a  kiss  ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  school- 
master ; 
Is  he  conne  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead  : 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands: 

Fortune  knows, 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  X. — Caesar^s  Camp  in  Egypt. 
Enter  Caesar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and  others, 

Cos.    Let   him  appear  that's  come  from 
Know  you  him  ?  [Antony. 

Dol.  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster  : 

An  argument  that  he's  pluck*d,when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
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Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Ccts,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Euph.  Such  as  I  am.  I  come  from  Antony. 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Cets.  Be  it  so  :  declare  thine  office. 

Euph,  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee, 
and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  reauests  ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens  :  this  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cas.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.  The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  aU-disgrac6d  friend, 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  this  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.    So  to  them  both. 

Euph.  Fortune  pursue  thee  ! 

Ccu.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[^Exit  Euphronius. 

\To  Thyr.]  To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis 
time ;  despatch  : 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra  :  promise,  [more, 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add 
From  thine  invention,  offers  :  women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong ;  but  want  will 
perjure  [Thyreus ; 

The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal :  try  thy  ctmning, 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  Csesar,  I  go. 

C<BS.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw. 
And  what  thou  think'st  bis  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr,  Caesar,  I  shall. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  XI.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra.  Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and 
Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several 

ranges 
Frighted  each  other,  why  should  he  follow? 
The  iich  of  his  affection  ^ould  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship  ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd.  he  being 
The  merfed  question  ;  'twas  a  shame  no  less 
an  was  his  loss,  to  ooun^  >our  flying  flags, 


And  leave  his  navy  gazing.  « 

Clto.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Euphronius. 
Ant.  Is  that  his  answer  ? 
Euph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Tlie  queen  shall,  then,  have  courtesr. 
Will  yield  us  up  ?  [so  she 

Euph,  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it— 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head. 
And  he  will  All  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 
Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again :  tell  him,  he  wears  the 
rose  [should  ootir 

Of  youth  upon  him  ;  from  which  the  «x»rid 
Something  particular  ;  his  coin,  ships,  legionsv 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  wooM 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon  [prevail 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar:  I  dare  him. 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart.  J[tberdbcr. 
And  answer  me  declin'd,  sword  against  swocd. 
Ourselves  alone  :  I'll  write  it :  folk>w  me. 

{^Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphronius. 
Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar 
will  [sbov 

Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  (be 
Against  a  sworder.     I  see,  men's  judgments 
are  [wani 

A  parcel  of  their  fortunes  ;  and  things  out- 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,  i 
To  suffer  all  alike.    That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his   emptiness  I— Caesar,   thou   hasr 
His  judgment  too.                              [subda  d 
Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att.                     A  messenger  from  Cesar. 
Cleo.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ?    See.  ray 
women  1                                         [aosr. 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  st<^  their 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds.    Admit  him.  sir. 
[Exit  AttendanL 
Eno.  [Aside.]  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to 
square. 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly :  yet  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  tite  story. 
^»/rr  Thjrreus. 
Cleo.                                       Caesar's  win? 
Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends :  say  bokllr. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  (hey  friends  to  Aotooy. 

Efto.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has ; 

Or  needs  not  us.     If  C^aesar  please,  ournutster 

Will  leap  to  l>e  his  friend :  for  us.  you  know. 

Whose  he  is,  we  are,  and  that  u  Caesar's. 

Thyr,  So.- 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd :  Caesar  oi- 

treats. 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  staod'st. 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 
Cleo,  Go  oa :  r^ltt  royal 
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Tkyr,  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not 
Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo,  O ! 

Thyr,  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  there- 
Does  pitv,  as  constraint  blemishes,  [fore,  he 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

CUo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :   mine  honour  was  not 
But  conquer'd  merely.  [yielded, 

Eno,  (Aside.)  To  be  sure  of  that, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thj  dearest  quit  thee.  J^^'- 

rkyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please 

him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon  :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  landk>rd. 

C/eo,  What's  your  name  ? 

TAyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

CUo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this,— in  disputation 
I   kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand :  tell  him,  I  am 

prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-ob^ring  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt 

TAyr,  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.    Give  me  grace  to 
My  duty  on  your  hand.  [lay 

C/».  Your  Caesar's  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  ki^es. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbus. 

Ant,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  I — 
What  art  thou,  fellow? 

Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  roan,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  [Aside.]  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Anf.  Approach,   there! — Ay,  you  kite! — 
Now,  gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me:   of  late,  when  I 

cried,  "hoi" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start 

forth, 
And  cry,  •'  Your  will  ?  " — Have  you  no  ears  ? 

Enter  Attendants. 
I  am  Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and 
whip  him. 

Eno.  Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  I 

Whip  him :— Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest 

tributaries  [tliem 

That  do  acknowledge  Cse^ar,  should  I  find 


So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here  (What's 

her  name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra  ?)    Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy :  take  him  hence. 

TAyr.  Mark  Anthony.— 

Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again  :  this  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Attendants  witA  Thvreus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you  :  ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on*t  I)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes 
In  our  own  filth  ;  drop  our  clear  judgments  ; 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cieo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's   trencher;    nay,  you  were   a 
fragment  [hours. 

Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;    besides  what    hotter 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out :  for,  I  am  sure, 
Though    you    can   guess   what    temperance 
You  luiow  not  what  it  is.  [should  be. 

Cieo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  "  God  quit  you  ! "  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  !    O.  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  ^isan,  to  outroar 
The  homM  herd  !  for  I  have  savage  cause  ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,   which  does  the  hangman 
For  being  yare  about  him.  [thank 

Re-enter  Attendants,  witA  Thyreus. 

Is  he  whipp'd? 

1  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.        Cried  he?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

I  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  Mrast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  thou 

be  sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him : 

henceforth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee  ;  [Caesar. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't.    Get  thee  back  to 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  roe  angry  with  him  ;  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  he  makes  me  smgry ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't. 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former 

guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  ori>s,  and  shot  their 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.    If  he  mislike      [fires 
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My  speech,  and  what  is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me  :  urge  it  thou  : 
Hence  with  thy  stripes,  begone. 

\^Exit  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd  ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

CUo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Csesar  would  you  mingle 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ?  [eyes 

CUo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

CUo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source  :  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !    The  next  Caesarion  smite  ! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb, 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  stonn, 
Lie  graveless,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant,  *  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.    Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  sever'd  navy,  too. 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,  threat'ning  roost 
sea-like.  [hear,  lady? 

Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart?    Dost  thou 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle : 
There's  hope  in't  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord  ! 

Ant.    I    will   be    treble-sinew'd,    hearted, 
breath 'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me  :  come. 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;   fill  our  bowls ;   once 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell.  [more 

CUo.  It  is  my  bbthday : 

I  had  thought  to  have  hdd  it  poor ;  but,  since 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra,  [my  lord 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so.  we'll  speak  to  them ;  and  to- 
night I'll  foroe 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come 

on,  my  queen : 
There's  sap  in' t  yet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning.    To 

be  furious,  [niood, 

Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear;   and  m  that 

The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see 

A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain         [still. 


Restores  his  heart:    when  valour  preys  on 

reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  \Exit. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— -Alexandria.     Cassar's  Camp. 

Enter  Caesar,  reading  a  UtUr ;  Agrippa, 
Macsenas,  and  others. 

Cees.  He  calls  me  boy ;  and  chides,  as  be 
had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  per- 
sonal combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony  :  let  the  old  ruflSan  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ;  meantime, 
I^ugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec,  Caesar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.    Give  liim  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

C<Bs.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight :  within  our  files  there  are. 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony,  bat  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.    See  it  done : 
And  feast  the  army :  we  have  store  to  do  *t. 
And  they  have  eam'd  the  waste.     Poor  .An- 
tony 1  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.^AIexandria.— yl  Room  in  the 
Palace. 
Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Char- 
mian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  others. 
Ant,  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 
Eno,  N& 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not?  [fortune, 

Eno,  He  thinks,  being  twenty  tiroes  of  bettei 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant,  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  111  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight 
well? 
Eno.  I'll  strike,  and  cry.  "  Take  all.** 
Ant.  Well  sakl ;  come  on. 

Call  forth  my  household  servants:    let's   to- 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal.  [night 

Enter  Servants. 

Give  me  thy  hand. 

Thou   hast  been   rightly  honest;  —  so   basf 

thou  ; —  .  [serv'd  me  well. 

Thou,  —  and  thou. — and  thou:  —  )rou  have 

And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this? 

Eno.  [Aside  to  Cleo.]  'Tis  one  of  those  odd 
tricks  which  sorrow  shoots 
Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  Uxk 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  manv  men. 
And  all  of  you  olapp'd  up  together  in 
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An  Antony,  that  I  might  do  you  service, 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Servants.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me 
to-uight :  , 

Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

CUo.  [Aside  to  Eno.l  What  does  he  mean? 

Utto.  [Aside  to  Cleo.J  To  make  bis  follow- 
ers weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-nigbt ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow  :  perchance  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.     1  look  on  you, 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest 

friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death  : 
1  end  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  fort  I 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?    Look,  they 

weep; 
And  1,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd  :  for  shame, 
I'raDsform  us  not  to  women. 

AnL  Ho.  ho,  ho ! 

Now,  cbe  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where   those  drops   &11!     My 

hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense ; 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort : — did  de- 
sire you  [hearts. 
To  bum  this  night  witb  torches :  know,  my 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow  ;  and  will  lead  you, 
"Where  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life,  [come. 
Than  death  and  honour.  Let's  to  supper. 
And  drown  consideration.                  [Exeunt, 

SCBKB  I IL— Alexandria.    Be/ore  the  Palace. 
Enter  two  Soldiers,  to  their  guard. 

1  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is 

the  day.  [well. 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way  ;  fare  you 
Heard  you   of   nothing   strange  about    the 

1  5<>ii/.  Nothing.    What  news?      [streets? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour.     Good 

night  \o  you. 
I  S^ld,  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers, 
a  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you.    Good  night,  good  night. 

[  The  first  and  second  place  themselves 
at  their  posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we  : 

[The  third  and  fourth  take  their  posts. 
And  if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  as  of  hautboys  underground. 

4  Sold.  Peace !  what  a  noise ! 


1  Sold.  Ust !  list !  2  Sold.  Hark  ! 

I  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well,  does  it  not? 

3  Sold.  No.  [meaN  / 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say  I     What  should  this 

2  Sold.  'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  An- 
Now  leaves  him.  [tony  lov'd, 

1  Sold.  Walk  ;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[They  advance  to  another po^t. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  I 

Soldiers.  [Speakini^  together.']  How  now ! 
How  now !  do  you  hear  this  ? 
I  Sold.  Ay  ;  is't  not  strange? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 
X  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 

quarter  ; 
I^et's  see  how't  will  give  off. 
Soldiers.  [Speahing  together.]  Content.    'Tis 
strange.  [Exeunt. 

Scene    IV.— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Antony  a^  Cleopatra ;  Charmian,  and 
otherst  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros 

Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck.     Eros,  come;  mine 
armour,  Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  with  armour. 
Come,  good  fellow,  put  mine  iron  on  :— 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her : — come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be.  let  be  !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart :— false,  false ;  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la.  I'll  help :  thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now.    Seest  thou,  my  good 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences.  [fellow  ? 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofi't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. 
Thou  fumblest.  Eros ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou :  despatch.    O 
love,  [knew'st 

That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and 
The  royal  occupation  !  thou  shouldst  see 
A  workman  int. 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

Good  morrow  to  thee ;  welcome !    [charge : 
Thou  look' St  like  him  that  knows  a  warlikcL 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to't  with  delight. 

Off*  A  thousand,  sir, 

Early  though' t  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.    Flourish  of  trumpets. 
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Enter  other  Officers  and  Soldiers. 
3  Off,    The  mom  is  fair.— Good  morrow, 
All.  Good  morrow,  general.  [genetal. 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way ;  well 
said.  [me : 

Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate*er  becomes  of 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  \—{Kissts  hen]  rebuk- 

able. 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel.  You  that  will  fight ! 
Follow  me  close  ;  I'll  bring  you  to't.    Adieu. 
\Exeunt  Ant.  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 
Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber. 
Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Caesar 

might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — but  now, — well,  on.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  V. — Alexandria,  Antony's  Camp. 
Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros ;  a 
Soldier  meeting  them.      [Antony ! 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to 

Ant.  Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scars,  had 
once  prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  f 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have 
Follow'd  thy  heels.  [still 

Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning? 

Sold,  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee  :  call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  •*  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone? 

Sold,  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do 
Detain  no  jot.  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him  [it ; 
(I  will  subscribe)  genUe  adieus,  and  greetings  : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master.  O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupt^  honest  men  !  Despatch. — Eno- 
barbus I  [Exeunt. 

Scene  W.— Before  Alexandria,  Caesar's  Camp. 

Flourish,    Enter  Caesar,  with  Agrippa,  Eno- 
barbus, and  others. 
C^es.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight : 

Our  will  \&,  Antony  be  took  alive ; 

Make  it  so  known. 
Agr,  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit, 

Cas.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near  : 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd 

Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.  [world 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Ctes.  Go.  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  tha^  have  revolted  in  the  van  ; 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.   [Exeunt  Caesar  and  his  train. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry 
On  affairs  of  Antony  ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony  :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.    Canidius.  and  the 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but  [rest 
No  honourable  trust.    1  have  done  iO  ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  ^Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus.  Antonj 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  the  nnessenger 
Came  on  my  guard  ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  1  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 
I  tell  you  true  :  best  you  saf  d  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  ho.^ ;  I  must  attend  mine  office. 
Or  would  have  done't  mysdf.    Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  yEsit. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  eanh. 
And  feel  1  am  so  most.    O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  hai« 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude      [paid 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold  I    This  bk>«s 

my  heart : 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  raeao 
Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do't 

I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee  I— No  :  I  will  go  seek  [fits 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die;  the  foul'st  best 
My  latter  part  of  hfe.  [ExtL 

Scene  Vll.—Field  of  BattU  bttwetm  the 
Camps, 
Alarum,      Drums   and  Trumpets.      Enter 
Agrippa  and  others.  u^^x . 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engaged  oonelves  too 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppressioo 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [ExtM$it. 

A  larum.  Enter  Antony  and  Scams,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought 
indeed  I 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  tbero 
With  clouts  about  their  heads.  [hone 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T. 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  them  into  bench-holes :  I 
Room  for  six  scotches  more.  ^re  yrt 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros,  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  ad- 
For  a  fair  victory.  [vantage  sems 

Scar.  Let  us  score  thdr  bwU. 

And  snatch  'em  np^  as  we  take  bares,  behind  : 
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'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.    Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after. 

\^Exeunt. 

ScesbVIII,— Under i^  IVaiis o/A\exandnA. 

Aiarum.    Enitr  Aniony,  marching;  Scarus. 
and  forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp  :  run 

one  before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests.    To- 
morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.    I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you,  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as't  had  been 
Each  roan's  like  mine;  you  have  shown  all 

Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful 

tears  [kiss 

Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole.     \To  Scarus.] 

Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  fairy  lU  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O  thou  day  o' 

the  world,  [all, 

Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and 
'i'hrough  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and 
Hide  on  the  pants  triumphing.  [there 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords  I 

O  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What, 

girl  1  though  giey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown ; 

yet  have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Oct  goal  for  goal  of  youth.   Behold  this  man  ; 
Commend  unto  his  Ups  thy  favouring  hand  : 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior ; — he  hath  fought  to-day, 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy' d  in  such  a  shape. 

CUo.  I'll  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car.     Give  me  thy  hand 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march  ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

them  : 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day  s  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril.     Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ; 
That  heaven  and  earth  nuiy  strike  their  sounds 

together. 
Applauding  our  approach.  {Exeunt. 


Scene  IX.— Caesar's  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  post. 
1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard :  the 

night 
Is  shiny  ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

3  Sold.  This  last  day  was 

A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 
Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this? 
3  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 

Eno.    Be  witness  to  me,   O  thou  blessed 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record  [moon, 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent  I — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus  I 

3  Sold.  Peace ; 

Hark  further.  [choly, 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melan- 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispunge  upon 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will,  [me, 

May  hang  no  longer  on  roe  :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to 

powder. 
And  finish-all  foul  thoughts.    O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous, 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive. 
O  Antony !    O  Antony  I  {Dia. , 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak  to  him. 

I  Sold.  Let's  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he 
May  concern  Caesar.  [speaks 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 
I  Sold.  Swoons  rather  ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer 

Was  never  yet  for  sleep.  [as  his 

3  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake ;  speak  to  us. 
3  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 

z  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 
[Drums  afar  of. 
.  Hark  !  the  drums 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.  Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note  ;  oiu*  hour 
Is  fully  out.  3  Sold.  Come  on,  then  ; 

He  may  recover  yet.     {Exeunt  with  the  body. 
Scene  X. — Between  the  two  Camps. 
Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  with  forces. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea  ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  i' 
the  air ; 
We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is ;  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city 
Shall  stay  with  us  :  order  for  sea  is  given  ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :  further  on. 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt, 
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Enter  Csesar,  and  his  forces,  marching, 
Ctes.  But  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  stm  by 
land, 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.    To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage !  [^Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scams. 
Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd.   Where  yond* 
pine  does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar,  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not,— they  cannot  tell ;— look 

grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.   Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and.  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear. 
Of  what  be  has,  and  has  not. 

[Alarum  afar  off ,  as  at  a  sea-fight. 
Re-enter  Antony. 
Ant.  ^         All  is  lost ! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — ^Triple-tum'd  whore  I 

'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice  ,*  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee.     Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all :  bid  them  all  fly  ;  be  gone. 

[Exit  Scarus. 
O  sun  !  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — ^All  come  to  this? — ^The 

hearts 
That  spanicl'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  >*Tshes.  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd. 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray 'd  I  am  : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm, — 
Whose  eyes  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd 

them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  ray  chief  end, — 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 
What.  Eros !  Eros ! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt ! 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag  d  against  his 

love? 
Ant.  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  de- 
serving, [thee, 
And  blemish  Caesar^s  triumph.    Let  him  take 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians  : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex  ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits  ;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.                 [Exit  Cleo. 
'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  but  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury  ;  for  one  death 
tight  have  prevented  many.     Eros,  bo  1 


The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me  :  teach  me. 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  boms  o'  the  moon ; 
And    with    those   hands,    that    grasp'd   the 

heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.  The  witch  shall  die ; 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sokl  me. 

andlfaU 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  forX    En».  ho  t 

[Exit. 

Scene  XI.— Alexandria.      A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter     Cleopatra.    Charmian.     Iras,     ami 

Mardian.  \jg^ 

Cleo.  Help  me.  my  women  !    O.  he  is  more 

Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  o^ 

Was  never  so  emboss'd.  [Thessily 

Char.  To  the  monument : 

There  lock  yourself,  and  seixl  him  word  yoa 

are  dead. 

The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

CUo.  To  the  monument  :— 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  mys^ ; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was  '*  Antomy," 
And   word   it,    pr'ythee.    piteously :    hence. 

Mardian, 

And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument !  [Exemmt. 

Scene  Wl.-— Another  Room  in  the  PaUce, 
Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  mc  ? 

Eros.  Ay.  noMe  terd. 

Ant.    Sometimes   we  see  a  doud    that's 
dragonish ; 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  i»-oHd. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hasc  seen 

these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord- 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  txca  with 
a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  kwd. 

Ant.  My  good  knave.  Eros,  now  thy  cap- 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony,  [Uin  is 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen.  — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto  t 
A  million  more,  now  lost. — she.  Elros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Csesar.  and  false  i^y'd  my 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. —  '\p^ 

Nay.  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. 

Enter  Mardian. 

O,  thy  vile  tody  I 
She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 
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Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

.Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome, 

and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd  [down 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  whecl'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  thAt  ensu'd  ? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant.  Come,  then ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must 
be  cured. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  bast 
Most  useful  for  thy  country.  [worn 

Eros.  O,  sir  !  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st 
thou  not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?   Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  coun- 
tenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo,  thee  I  [  Turning  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'Tis  said,  man  ;  and  farewell,    [now? 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shall  I  strike 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then  : 

[Fal/s  on  his  snuord. 

thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 

Of  Antony's  death.  \pies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself ! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.     My  queen 

and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  nm  into't 
As  to  a  lover  s  bed.     Come,  then  ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar :  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  sword. 
I  leam'd  of  thee.  How  !  not  dead  ?  not  dead  ? 
The  guard,  ho  !  O,  despatch  me  I 

Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard. 

I  Guard.  What's  the  noise  ? 

Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  :  O, 
Of  what  I  have  begun.  [make  an  end 

a  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 

I  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.       \Exeunt  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  follow- 
ers fly., 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with  tliis  tid- 
bhall  enter  me  with  him.    C^  r^r^         Lings, 
uiyiuzedbyV  ^^^^         ^    ^ 


Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  lov'd    thee,   and    her   fortunes 
With  thine  entirely.  [mingled 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace ! 

She  hath  betray 'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 
Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but 
once,  [wouldst  do. 

And  that  she   has   discharg'd:    what    thou 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  :  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  **  Antony  I  most  noble  Antony  l" 
Then,  in  the  midst,  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony  ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  :  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm.  Eros ;  the  long  day's  task  is 

done,  [hence  safe. 

And  wc  must  sleep :— That  thou  departst 

Does  pay  thy  labour  richly ;  go. 

{Exit  Mardian. 
Oif,  pluck  off: 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.    O,  cleave,  my 

sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent ; 
Crack  thy  frail  case  !    Apace,  Eros,  apace. 
No  more  a  soldier :  bruis^  pieces,  go  ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne.    From  me  a  while. 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.    So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture  :  since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther :  now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does  ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength  :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done. 
Eros  ! — I  come,  my  queen. — Eros  1 — Stay  for 
me :  [in  hand, 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  band 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts 
Dido  and  her  iltneas  shall  want  troops,  [gaze  : 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros ! 
Eros! 

Re-enter  Eros. 
Eros,  What  would  my  lord  ? 
Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

(  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quarter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which  by  her  death  her  Caesar  tells, 
•  •  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."   Thou  art  sworn, 
Eros,  lIiow 

That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which 
Is  come  indeed.)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Wouldst  kill  me :  do't ;  the  time  is  come  : 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Cassar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros,  The  gods  withhold  me  ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
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Act  IV. 


Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Where's  Antony  ? 
Der,  There,  Diomed,  there. 
Dio.  Lives  he  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  \ExU  Deroetas. 
Ant,  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?    Draw  thy 
sword,  and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio,  Mo^  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress,  Cleopatra,  sent  me  to  thee. 
Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 
Dh.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Where  is  she? 

Dio,  Lock'd  in  her  monument.    She  had  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass  :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Caesar,  and  that  your 
rage  [was  dead ; 

Would  not  be  purg'd.  she  sent  you  word  she 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late.  Iguai^>  ^  pr'ythee. 

Ant,   Too  late,   good   Diomed :   call  my 
Dio,  What,  ho,  the  emperor's  guard !    The 
Come,  your  lord  calls  !        [guard,  what,  ho  I 
Enttr  some  of  the  Guard. 
Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopa- 
tra bides ; 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
z  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may 
not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 
All,  Most  heavy  day  ! 

Ant,  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please 
sharp  fate  [come 

To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  wel- 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.    Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft :  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Axkiony, 

Scene  XIII.— Alexandria.   A  Monument. 

Enter,  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian,   I  will  never  go  from 

hence. 
Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 
Cleo.  No,  I  will  not : 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise :  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 
As  that  which  makes  it. 

Enter,  below,  Diomedes. 

How  now  !  is  he  dead  ? 
Dio.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument ; 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 
Enter,  below,  Antony*  borne  by  the  Guard. 
Cleo.  O  sun. 

Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  !  dark- 

hng  stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world !    O  Antony, 


Antony,  Antony !  Hdp,  Charmian,  help,  Iras, 

help; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Pfcace  I 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antooy, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cieo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony :  but  woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant    I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  l^ist 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, — 

Dear  my  lord,  pardon, — I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken  :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full  fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me  ;  if  kni£e,  drags,  serpents. 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe :      [bat« 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  hooour 
Demuring  upon  me.    But  come,  come,  An- 
tony,— 
Help  me,  my  women, — ^we  must  draw  thee 
Assist,  good  friends.  [up ;~ 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.    Here's  nx>rt  indeed  !-^How  heavy 

weighs  my  lord ! 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness,  [power. 

That  makes  the  weight :  bad  I  great  Iudo's 

The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetdb  thee 

up,  [httk.- 

And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.    Yet  come  a 

Wishers  were  ever  fools. — O,  come,  come. 

come  ;  [  TAey  draw  Antooy  »/. 

And  welcome,  welcome  I  die  where  tbou  bast 

Uvd: 
Quicken  with  kissing :  had  my  lips  that  povtr. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight  1 

Ant.  1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  Uttk. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak  ;  and  let  me  rail  so 
high. 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortuite  break  her 
Provok'd  by  my  offence.  f%hecl. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queeo : 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety- 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together.  [— O ! 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me: 

None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeios. 

Cleo.  My  resolution  and  my  hands  I'll  trust : 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  cod 
Lament   nor   sorrow   at;    but   please   yota 

thoughts. 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortoKs 
Wherein  lliv'd,  the  greatest  princeo*  tbewofW, 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  dk. 
Not  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,— a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Vahantly  vanquish'd.  Now  my  spirit  is  gcnag ; 
I  can  no  more.  [Antooy  dtes. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  oien,  woo*t  die? 
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Hast  thou  no  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ?— O,  see,  n»y  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt : — ^my  lord  ! — 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war.       [girls 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen :  younjEf  boys  and 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  \Fatnts. 

Ckar,  O,  quietness,  lady  ! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 
Char.  Lady,— 

Iras.  Madam. — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam  ! — 
/ras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress  !  Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

CUo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman ;  and 
commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares.— It  were  forme 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till   they  had  stolen  our  jewel     All's  but 

nought ; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad  :  then,  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us? — How  do  ^ou, 
women  ?  [Charmian  ? 

AVhat,  what  ?  good  cheer !  Why,  how  now, 
My  noble  girls  T— Ah,  women,  women  !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out  I—Good  sirs,  take 
heart :—  [  To  the  Guard  beUno. 

'We'll  bury  him  ;    smd  then,   what's  brave. 

what's  noble. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.    Come, 

away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold : 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 
\£xeunt;  those  above  bearing  of  Axiiony's  body. 


ACT  V. 


SCBKB  I. — ^Alexandria.    Caesar's  Camp. 

Bmier  Caesar.  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Mecaenas, 
Gallus.  Proculeius,  and  others. 

Cits.  Go  to  him.  Dolabella,  bid  him  >'icld  ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

/5k?/.  Caesar,  I  shall.  \Exit. 

£M.ter  Dercctas.  with  the  sword  </ Antony. 

CeBs.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou, 
Appear  thus  to  us  ?  [that  dar'st 

^er.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas  ; 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  served:  whilst  he  stood  up  andspcuce 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  Caesar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 


Cms.  What  is't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

C(Bs.    The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing 
should  make 
A  greater  crack  :  the  round  world 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 
And  citizens  to  their  dens :  the  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom  ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  nirM  knife ;  but  that  self  hand» 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did 

lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.    This  is  his  sword  ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stained 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cees.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me.  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Wag'd  equal  with  him. 

A^.  A  rarer  spirit  ne\er 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.   Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  be- 
He  needs  must  see  himself.  [fore  him, 

C<Bs.  O  Antony !  • 

I  have  follow'd  thee  to  this ; — but  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  but  yet  let  me  lament. 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,— that 
Unrecondleable,  should  divide        [our  stars. 
Our   equalness    to   this.      Hear   me,    good 

friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season  : 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
The  business  of  this  man  lool^  out  of  him  ; 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says.    Whence  are 
you  ?  [ray  mistress, 

Mess.  A  poor   Egyptian  yet.     'fhe  queen 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has.  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction. 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

Cces.  Bid  her  have  good  heart  : 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her ;  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee ! 

{^Exit. 

Cees.  Come  hither,  Proculeius.  Go  aisd  s;;y, 
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We  parpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what 

comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require : 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.    Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she 
And  how  you  find  of  her.  [says. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.     \ExU. 

Cess.  Gallus.  go  you  along.     {Exit  uallus. 
Where's  Dolabella. 
To  second  Proculeius  ? 

Agr.,  Mee.  Dolabella  I 

C(fs.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employ *d :  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent,  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings  :  go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  n.— Alexandria.     The  Monument, 
Enter,  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.    'Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar  : 
Not  being  Fortune,  he's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which   shackles     accidents,    and    bolts    up 

change  ; 

Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the 

The  beggar's  nurse  and  Csesar's.  [dung, 

Enter,  below,  to  the  gates  of  the  Monument, 

Proculeius,  Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of 
Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean' St  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

CUo.  What's  thy  name? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

CUo.  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you  ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.   If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must      [him, 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom ;  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer  ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  no- 
thing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need  :  let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency  ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience  :  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 


Pro.  This  111  report,  desbdr. 

Have  comfort,  for  1  know  your  pi^t  is  pkxc 

Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 
Gal.  [Aside  to  Pro.]  You  see  how  etsf.T 
she  may  be  surpris'd. 

[Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  aseemi  tkt 
monument  by  a  ladder,  and  comu  btkiad 
Cleopatra.  Some  of  the  Guard  uni^*mi 
open  the  gates,  discovering  ike  lower  room  ^ 
the  monument. 

[Aloud  to  Pro.]  Guard  ber  till  Csesw  < 


Iras.  Royal  queen  !  \Exii 

Char.  O  Cleopatra  !  thou  art  taken,  queea ! 

CUo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Drawing  a  da^gtr 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady.  b(>: 

[Seites  andelisarwu  lur 
Do  not  jrourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

CUo.  What,  of  death  too. 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Oeopatxa. 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  worid  see 
His  iwbleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

CUo.  Where  art  tbo«,  DeaA? 

Come  hither,  come !  come.  come,  aikd  take  « 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  *  [quen 

Pro.  O,  tempcrar»ce.  todr 

CUo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'll  doc  diini. 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary  ;  ^ar . 

I'll  not  sleep  neither :  this  mortal  boose  r. 

ruin, 
Do  Csesar  what  he  can.     Know.  sir.  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion  d  at  your  master's  ooort; 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.    Shall  they  hoist  roe  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egyp 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me !  rather  on  Nil» 

mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains. 

Pro.  You  do  eartead 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  joa  shifi 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knovN 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee  :  as  for  the  qoeeo. 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So.  DolabclU. 

It  shall  content  me  best :— be  gentle  to  her. 
\To  Cleo.]  To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  y^*. 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him.  [shall  pieai^- 

CUo.  5ay,  1  wooW  dir, 

[Exeunt  Proculeius  and  SoWirrv 

Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  yon  have  hemnl 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell.  [of  mr  ^ 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  mc. 
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CUo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heahl,  or 
knowQ.  [dreams ; 

You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

DoL  I  understand  not,  madam. 

CUo,  I  dreamed  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony :-^ 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  I 

Dol,  If  it  might  please  you,— 

CUo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens;  and 
therein  stuck  [lighted 

A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

DoL  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

CUo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd 
arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tunM  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.    For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas. 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like;  theyshow'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in  ;  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,   and  crownets;  realms  and 

islands  were 
As  plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

Dol.  Cleopatra,— 

CUo.  Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be. 
As  this  I  dream'd  of?  [such  a  man, 

Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

CUo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such, 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming  :  nature  wants 

stuff 
To  viestrangeformswith  fancy;  yet,toimagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shado>»s  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might 

never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me? 

Dol.  1  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 

CUo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, —  [knew. 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ;  I  know  it. 

[  Within.  1  Make  way  there  ! — Caesar ! 
EnUr  Caesar.  Gallus.   Proculeius,  Mecaenas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

Ctes.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 

Dol.  It  is  the  emperor,  madam. 

rcieopatra  kneels. 

Cas.  Arise,  you  shall  not  Icneel. 
I  pray  you,  rise  ;  rise,  Egypt. 

CUo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 


C<Es.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remem- 
As  things  but  done  by  chance.  [ber 

CUo.  Sole  sir  o*  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  fraildes,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

C(Bs.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce  : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents,  [find 

(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall 
A  benefit  in  this  change  ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  bv  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

CUo.  And  may.  through  all  the  world  :  'tis 

yours  ;  and  we,  [shall 

Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest, 

Hang  in  what  place  you  please.   Here,  my 

good  lord.  [patra. 

Ciss.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleo- 

CUo.  [Giving  a  Scroll.]  This  is  the  brief  of 
money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
I  ampossess'd  of:  'tis  exactlv  valu'd  ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted.— Where's  Seleucus? 

Sel.  Here,  madam.  [my  lord  ; 

CUo.  This  is  my  treasurer  :  let  him  speak. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.  Speaik  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

CUo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have 
made  known. 

Cas.  Nay,  bluah  not.  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

CUo.  See,  Caesar !  O.  behold. 

How  pomp  is  foUow'd!  mine  will  now  be  yours; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does  [mine. 
Even  make  roe  wild :  O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd !— What,  goest  thou 
back  !  thou  shalt  [eyes. 

Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I'll  catch  thine 
Though  they  had  wings :  slave,  soul-less 
O  rarely  base  I  [villain,  dog  ! 

CtBs.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is 
Tliat  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me,  [this. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  !    Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  have  I  kept  apart 
For  Livia.  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfolded^ 
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With  one  that  I  have  bred?    The  gods  I  it 

smites  me  f 

Beneath  thefaU  I  have.  [To  Sel.^     _ 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits' 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance :  wert  thou 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  roe.        [a  man. 

C<BS.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo,    Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest, 
are  misthought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and.  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C<Bs,  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd.  nor  what  acknow- 

Icdg'd, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest ;  still  be  it  yours. 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure  :  and  believe. 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.    Therefore  be 
cheer'd ;  [queen ; 

Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:  no,  dear 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as       [sleep : 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,   and 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  and  so.  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord  ! 

CiBs.  Not  so.    Adieu. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt  Caesar  and  his  train. 

Cleo,  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that 
I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but,  hark  thee,  Charmian. 
[  Whispers  Charmian. 

Iras.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is 
And  we  are  for  the  dark.  [done. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided  ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  wilL 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Del.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char,  Behold,  sir.    [Exit. 

Cleo.  .  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this:  Cassar  througl^Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;  and,  within  three  days, 
Yod  with  your  children  will  he  send  before  : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this  :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  Dolabella. 

1  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  am  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen ;  I  must  attend  on  Cassar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks. —[ifijfi/  Dol.] 
Now,  Iras,  what  thtnk'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  he  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I  :  mechanic  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  ;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid  I 


Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras :  saucy 
lictors  [rfayiDeis 

Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune  :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O,  the  good  gods  I 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I'll  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes.  [naiH 

Cleo.  Why.  that's  the  WKJ 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  cofiquff 
Their  most  absurd  intents. 

Re-enter  Charmian. 

Now,  Chamiiaii, 
Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  :  go  fetdi 
My  best  attires  ;  I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  :  sirrah  Iras,  go ; — 
Now.  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatdi  indeed ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare.  I'U  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day.    Bring  our  crown  a 
all.  [Exit  Iras.     A  n^ist  ken 

Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  feUow. 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  pre- 
He  brings  you  figs.  !******• 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.     [Exit  Guaid.] 
What  poor  an  instrument. 
May  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  notbii^ 
Of  woman  in  me  :  now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  mooo 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Qown  hrimgimp  in  J 
basket. 

Guard,  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.    [Escit  Guard. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly,  I  have  him  :  but  I  would 
not  be  the  party  that  should  desire  you  to 
touch  him.  for  his  biting  is  immortal ;  those 
that  do  die  of  it,  do  seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died 
on't? 

CUnon.  Very  many,  men  and  women  toa 
I  heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yester> 
day:  a  very  honest  woman,  but  somethiag 
given  to  lie  ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do.  bat 
in  the  way  of  honesty  :  how  she  died  of  the 
biting  of  it.  what  pain  she  felt,  truly,  she 
makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm  ;  but 
he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say.  shall 
never  be  saved  by  half  that  they  do  :  but  this 
is  most  fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

CUrwn,  I  wish  you  all  ioy  of  the  wonn. 

[Sets  d&mn  the  heskcL 

Cleo.  Farewell. 
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Clcwm.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cie0.  Ay,  ay,  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be 
trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for. 
indeed,  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cieo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown,  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray 
you,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

CUo,  Will  it  eat  me  ? 

Chwn,  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple, 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a 
woman  ;  I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for 
the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not ;  but,  truly, 
these  same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great 
harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that 
they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone  ;  farewell. 

Clcwn,  Yes,  forsooth  ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Exit. 

Re-tnter  Iras,  vnth  a  robe,  crown,  6*^ . 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ; 
I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me  :  now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : 
Yare.  yare,  gooid  Iras ;  quick.  Methinks  I  hiexc 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath :  husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  Ufe.   So.  have  you  done  ?  [lips. 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ;  Iras,  long  farewell. 
[Kisses  them.     \x9&  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?    Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover  s  pinch, 
"Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie 

sUll? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain  ;  that 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep.        [I  may  say, 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base ; 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  mv  heaven  to  have.    Come,  thou 
mortsu  wretch, 

\To  ike  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  couMst  thou 

speak. 
That  I  might  bear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
tJnpolicied  1 

Char.         O  eastern  star  1 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace  1 

X>ost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O, -break  !  O.  break ! 

CUo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as 
gRUtle, — 


0  Antony !— Nay.  I  will  take  thee  too. — 

{Applying  another  asp  to  her  arm. 
What  should  I  stay—  {Dies. 

Char.   In  this  wild  world?— So,  Uxei  ther 
well.— 
Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd. — Downy  windows,  close  ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal  I    Your  crown's  awry  ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 
z  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

z  Guard.  Csesar  hath  sent— 
Char,  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

\Applies  an  asp. 
O,  come  apace,  despatch :  I  partly  feel  thee, 
z  Guard.  Approach,  ho !    All  s  not  well  : 
Caesar's  beguil'd.  [sar ;  call  him. 

a  Guard.  There's  Dolabelki,  sent  from  Cae- 
z  Guard.  What  work  is  here  !    Charmian, 

is  this  well  done  ? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting   for  a 
I>escended  of  so  many  royal  kings.     Q>rincess 
Ah,  soldier !  {Dies. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 
Dol.  How  goes  it  here  ? 
a  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dol.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this  :  thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform 'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sough t'st  to  hinder. 
[  Within.']  A  way  there !  a  way  for  Carsar  ! 

Re-enter  Caesar  and  his  train. 
Dol.  O  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer  ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

CcBs.  Brav'st  at  the  last ; 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way.     The  manner  of  their 

1  do  not  see  them  bleed.  [deaths  ? 
Dol.  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 
z  Guard.    A     simple     countryman,    that 

brought  her  figs: 
This  was  his  basket.     C<es.  Poison'd,  then. 

z  Guard.  O  Caesar,  - 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now  ;  she  stood,  and 

spake : 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress  :  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

Cas.  O  noble  weakness  !— 

Iftheyhadswallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Dol.  Here,  on  her  breast. 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

z  Guard.  This    is  an    aspic's    trail ;   and 
these  fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon   them,  such  as  the  aspic 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile.  [leaves 

Ccts.  Most  probable 

That  so  she  died  ;  for  herj^hjrsic^a^gV^me, 
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She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.    Take  up  her  bed  ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 
No  grave.upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 


Strike  those  that  make  them  ;  and  their  stoiy 
No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  which  fa 

Brought  them  to  be  lamented.  Our  army  sbaB. 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome  : — come,  DolabeUa,  see    . 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.    \ExtMuL 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— A  Room  of  State  in  King  Lear's 
Palace. 

Enter  Kent,  Gloster.  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought  the  king  had  more  affected 
the  duke  of  Allmny.  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us  :  but  now, 
in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most ;  for  equal- 
ities are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither 
can  make  choice  of  cither's  moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my 
charge  :  I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  that  now  I  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Gh.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could ; 
whereupon  she  grew  round-wombed,  and  had, 
indeed,  sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a 
husband  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the 
issue  of  it  being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  have  a  son.  sir,  by  order  of  law, 
some  year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer 
in  my  account :  though  this  knave  canie  some- 
what saucily  into  the  world,  before  he  was 
sent  for,  yet  >K*as  his  mother  fair ;  there  was 
good  sport  at  his  making,  and  the  whoreson 
must  be  acknowledged.     Do  you  know  this 

>ble  gentleman.  Edmund  ? 
1dm.  No,  my  lord. 


Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  bere> 
after  as  my  honourable  friend. 
Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship,  [better. 
Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  yoa 
Edm,  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 
Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away 
he  shall  again.— The  king  is  coming. 

[Sennet  witkin. 
Enter  Lear,  Cornwall.  Albany.  Gooerfl, 

Regan.  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 
Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Bur- 
Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.         [gundy,  Gloster. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Edmund. 
Lear.  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  dark- 
er purpose.  [divkled 
Give  me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  bate 
In  three,  our  kingdom :  and  'tis  our  fast  intern 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age : 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unbuiden'd  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of 

Cornwall, 
And  you.  our  no  less  lovhig  son  of  Albany. 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  puhush 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  priaoes,  Ftaaoe 

and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  lore. 
Long  fn  our  court  have  nuide  their  aooroai 
sojourn.  Jdaugfatcrs, 

And  here  are  to  be  ahswer*d. — ^Tdl  me,  my 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us.  both  of  rate, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state.) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  nonrt? 
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Tliat  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge. — 
Our  eldest  bom,  speak  first.  [Goneril, 

Gon.  Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words  can 
wield  the  matter ; 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty  ; 
Be3rond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty, 

honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found  ; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech 

imable; 
Bevond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cinr,  [Aside.]   What    shall    Cordelia    do? 
Love,  and  be  silent. 

Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this 
line  to  this,  [rich'd, 

With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champains 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady :  to  thine  and  Albany's 
issue,  [daughter. 

Be    this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak. 

^fg,  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  tny 
sister. 
And  priie  me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
VV^hich    the   most  precious  square  of  sense 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate         [possesses  ; 
In  your  dear  hij^ness'  love. 

Cor.  [Aside.}  Then,  poor  Cordelia! 

And  yet  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

L£ar,  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. — Now,  our 
joy,  [love 

Although  our  last,  not  least :  to  whose  young 
'J  "he  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to 

draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing!  Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing  :  speak 
again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  :  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lsar.  How,    how,   Cordelia  I    mend  your 
speech  a  little. 
Lest  you  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me.  lov'd  me  :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit, 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  suy 
They  love  you  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight, 

shall  carry 
lialf  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty : 


Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all. 
Lear.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this? 
Cor.  .  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 
Car.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true,  [dower  : 
Lear.  Let  it  be  so,— thy  truth,  then,  be  thy 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And.  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever.    The  barbar- 
ous Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  relieved, 
.\s  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 
/Tenf.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath. 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my 

sight  !— 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her  !— Call  France ; — 

who  stirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy.— Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest   the 

third: 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry 
I  do  mvest  you  jointly  with  my  power,      [her. 
Pre-eminence,  and  aU  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.    Ourself  by  monthly 

course, 
With  reservation  of  a  hundred  km'ghts. 
By  vou  to  be  sustain' d,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.    Only,  we  still 

retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  additions  to  a  king ; 
The  sway. 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  rest, 
Belovid  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm, 
This  coronet  part  between  you. 

[Giving  the  crcwn. 
Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  pray- 
ers,— [from  the  shaft. 
Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make 
Kent.  Let  it  fall  raUier,  though  the  fork  in- 
vade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  tmmanneriy, 
When  Lear  is  mad.    What  wouWst  thou  do, 

old  man  ? 
Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to 

speak, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows?    To  plainness 

honour's  bound. 
When  majesty  falls  to  folly.  Reverse  thy  doom ; 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  ch^ 
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This  hideous,  rashness  :   answer  my  life  my 
judgment,  [least ; 

Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness. 

Lear,  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent,  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies ;  nor  fear  to 
Thy  safety  bdng  the  motive.  [lose  it, 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight  i 

Kent,  Sec  better,  Lear ;  and  let  me  still  re- 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  [main 

Lear,  Now,  by  Apollo. — 

Kent,  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  {Laying  his  hand  on  his  stuard,]  O 
vassal  I  miscreant  f 

AH.,  Com,  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

ACent,  Do: 
KOI  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  teU  thee  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear,  Hear  me,  recreant  t 

On  thine  allegiance,  hear  me  I 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our 
vow,  [pride. 

(Which  we  durst  never  yet.)  and,  with  straln'd 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear.) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world  ; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom  :  if,  on  the  tenth  day  fol- 
lowing, 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.   Away  I  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd.  [wilt  appear, 

.  Kent,  Fare  thee  well,  king :  sitn  thus  thou 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
[  To  Cor.]  The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take 
thee,  maid,  [said  ! — 

That  justly  think'st.  and  hast  most  rightly 
[To  Gon.  and  Reg.]  And  your  large  speeches 
may  your  deeds  approve.  ^ove. — 

That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of 
Thus  Kent.  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu  ; 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new. 

[Exit. 

Flourish,    Re-enter  Gloster.  with  France. 
Burgundy,  aw^  Attendants. 

Glo.   Heres    France   and    Bursundy.   my 

Lear,  My  lord  of  Burgundy,      [noble  lord. 
We  first  address  towai^  you,  who  with  this 
king  [least. 

Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter :  what,  m  the 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur,  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.  [offer'd, 

Lear,  Right  noble  Buigundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us.  wu  did  hold  her  so ; 


But  now  her  price  is  fall'n.    Sir,  there  she 

stands : 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  snbstanoe. 
Or  all  of  it.  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  gxace. 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  do  answer. 

Lear,  Will  you.  with  those  infirmities  she 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  bate,  [ovts. 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ?  [our  oath. 

Bur,  Pardon  roc,  royal  sir ; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  l*hen  leave  her,  air;  for,  by  the  power 

that  made  me,  [you.  great  king. 

I  tell  you  all  her  wealth.--[7'o  France.]  For 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  astraj. 

To  match  yoa  where  I  hate;  therefore,  beeech 

you 
T  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  straoge. 

That  she,  who  even  but  now  was  your  best 

object. 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  yo«ir  age. 
The  best,  the  dearest,  shouki  in  this  trice  of 

time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.    Sure,  her  ofifenoe 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it,  oryourfore-voucfa'dafiectioB 
Fall  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  f»jr^irk. 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor,  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty. 

jjf  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art,  [intend. 
To  speak  and  purpose  not ;  since  what  I  well 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak,)  that  you  make  knova 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness. 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour'd  step. 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grauoe  and 
favour ;  [richer.— 

But  even  fur  want  of  that  for  which  I  am 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking.  [it. 

Lear,  Better  tboa 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd 
me  better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature; 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unqx}ke. 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy. 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.  Will  you  ha«T  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  king. 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing:  Ihaveswom:  lattfirm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  faAve  so  lost  a 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband.  [father, 
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Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  ! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife.  [being  poor ; 

Prance.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich, 
Most  choice,  forsaken,  and  most  lov'd.despis'd! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon  : 
Be  it  lawful.  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,   gods!    'tis  strange,   that   from    their 

cold' St  neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my 

chance. 
Is  queen  of  us.  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 
Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be 
thine ;  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again  :— therefore,  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison. 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.      Exeunt    Lear,     Burgundy, 
Cornwall,  Albany,   Gloster,  and  At- 
tendants. 
France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 
Cor.  Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd 
eyes  [are ; 

Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults  as  they  are  nam'd.     Love  well  our 

father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him  : 
But  yet,  alas,  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So,  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duty. 

Reg,  Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  receiv'd  you 

At  fortune's  alms.  You  have  obedience  scanted, 

And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have 

wanted.  f  ning  hides  : 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cun- 

Who  covers  faults,  at  last  shame  them  derides. 

Well  may  you  prosper ! 

France,  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia, 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordelia. 

Com.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of 

what   most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.     I 

think  our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you  ; 
next  month  with  us. 

Gvft.  You  sec  how  full  of  changes  his  age 
is  ;  the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  haih 
not  been  little  :  he  alwajrs  loved  our  sister  most, 
and  with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now 
cast  her  oflT,  appears  too  grossly. 

Reg.  Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age :  yet  he 
bath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Oo/i.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash  ;  then,  must  we  look  to  receive 
from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of 
[ong-6ngralted  condition,  but,  therewithal,  the 


unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric 
years  bring  with  them. 

Eeg.  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to 
have  from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  farther  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you, 
let  us  hit  together  :  if  our  father  carry  author- 
ity with  such  dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last 
surrender  of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 
[Exenn/. 

Scene  U.—A  Hallin  the  Earl  of  Gloster's 
Cast/e, 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess  ;  to  thy 
law 
My  services  are  bound.    Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me, 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon- 
shines [base? 
Lag  of  a  brother?    Why  bastard  ?   wherefore 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness?  bastardy?  base, 

base? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  compo.Mt)on  and  fierce  qualitv. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ?— Well,  then, 
Legitimate  Edgar.  I  must  have  your  land  : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund. 
As  to  the  legitimate  :   fine  word, — legitimate! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive.  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  lop  the  legitimate.  I  grow  ;  I  prosper : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 
Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Kent  banished  thus  !    And  France  in 

choler  parted  !  (power  ! 

And  the  king  gone  to-night  1  subscnb'd  his 

Confin'd  to  exhibition !    All  this  done  [news  ? 

Upon  the  gad ! — Edmund,  how  now  !  what 

Edm,    So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Putting  up  the  letter. 

Glo.  WTiy  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up 
that  letter  ? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No  I  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible 
despatch  of  it  into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of 
nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself. 
I^et's  see  :  come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not 
need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me ;  it  is 
a  letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all 
o'er  read  ;  and  for  so  much  as  I  have  perused, 
I  find  it  not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking. 
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Glo,  Give  me  the  letter,  sir.  [it. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
Are  to  blame.  Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification, 
he  wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my 
virtue. 

Glo,  [Reads.']  *'  This  policy,  and  reverence 
of  age,  makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our 
times;  keeps  our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  old- 
ness  cannot  relish  them.  J  begin  to  find  an 
idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged 
tyranny,  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but 
as  it  is  suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I 
may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would  sleep  till 
I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue 
for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother, — 
Edgar."— H'm  I— Conspiracy  !— "  Sleep  till  I 
wMed  him,^you  should  enjoy  half  his  reve- 
nue."—lAy  son  Edgar !  Had  he  a  hand  to 
write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in? — 
When  came  this  to  you  ?  Who  brought  it  ? 
•  Edm.  It  was  not  brought  roe,  my  lord, 
there's  the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in 
at  the  casement  of  my  closet.  [brother's  ? 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I 
durst  swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that, 
I  would  fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but  1  hope 
bis  heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you 
in  this  business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  but  I  have  often 
heard  him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at 
perfect  age,  and  fathers  declined,  the  father 
should  be  as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son 
manage  his  revenue. 

Glo,  O  villain,  villain  I—His  very  opinion  in 
the  letter  !  — Abhorred  villain!  Unnatural, 
detested,  brutish  villain  I  worse  than  brutish  ! 
— Go,  sirrah,  seek  him  ;  I'll  apprehend  him  : 
—abominable  villain  ! — ^Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it 
shall  please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation 
against  my  brother,  till  you  can  derive  from 
him  better  testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall 
run  a  certain  course  ;  where,  if  you  violently 
proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it 
would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour, 
and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I 
dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour, 
and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will 
place  you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of 
this,  and  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your 
satisfaction  ;  and  that  without  any  further  de- 
lay than  this  very  evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster— 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  hb  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  en- 


tirely loves  him.— Heaven  and  earth! — Ed- 
mund, seek  him  out ;  wind  me  into  him.  I 
pray  you  :  frame  the  business  after  your  own 
wisdom.  I  would  tmstate  myself,  to  be  in  a 
due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently ;  con- 
vey the  business  as  I  shall  filnd  means,  and 
acquaint  you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  son  and 
moon  portend  no  good  to  us  :  though  the 
wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus, 
yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged  t^  the  sequent 
effects:  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off.  bro- 
thers divide :  in  cities,  mutimes  ;  in  countrirs, 
discord  ;  in  palaces,  treason ;  and  the  bond 
cracked  between  son  and  fisither.  This  villain 
of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction  ;  there's 
son  against  father :  the  king  falls  from  bias  of 
nature  ;  there's  father  against  child.  We  bav% 
seen  the  bestof  our  time  :  machinations,  bol- 
lowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disordexs. 
follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves. — Find  oot 
this  villain,  Edmund  ;  it  shall  lose  thee  no- 
thing ;  do  it  carefully. — And  the  noble  asd 
true-hearted  Kent  banished  f  his  ofifeooe, 
honesty  ! — Strange  !  stranre  !  [Exit 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  fcnppecy  of  d»e 
world,  that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (oAca 
the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour,)  we  make 
guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars :  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity ; 
fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thicvt^ 
and  treachers,  by  spherical  predorainanoe : 
drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enfbnaed 
obedience  of  planetary  influence  ;  and  all  that 
we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on  :  an  ad- 
mirable evasion  of  whoremaster  man.  to  by 
his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a  star ! 
My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  dragon's  tail ;  and  my  nativity  was  under 
ursa major;  so  that,  it  follows.  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous. — Tut !  I  should  have  been  that  1 
am.  had  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  finnamest 
twinkled  on  my  bastardiring.    Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar, 
and  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  comedy  :  my  cue  is  villainous  melan^ioh. 
with  a  sigh  like  ToKi  o'  Bedlam. — O.  these 
eclipses  do  portend  these  divisions  !  Fa.  sol 
la.  mi. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  ?  What 
serious  contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  precfic^ 
tion  I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  Mkm 
these  eclipses. 
Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 
Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes 
of,  succeed  unhappily  ;  as  of  unnatnzalness 
between  the  child  and  the  parent;  death, 
dearth,  dissolutions  of  ancient  amities  ;  divi- 
sions in  state,  meiuices  and  malefafrtons 
against  king  and  nobles ;  needless  diffhtmrrt> 
banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of  oobonsk 
nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  wfattU 
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Ed^,  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary 
astronomical  ? 

Edm,   Come,  coihe;   when  saw  you  my 

Edg.  The  night  gone  by.  [father  last  ? 

Earn,  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms?  Found 
you  no  difpleasure  in  him,  by  word  or  counte- 
nance ?  Ed^,  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may 
have  offended  him  :  and  at  my  entreaty  for^ 
bear  his  presence,  till  some  little  time  hath 
qualified  the  heat  of  his  displeasure ;  which 
at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him,  that  with  the 
mischief  of  your  person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you,  have  a 
continent  forbearsuice,  till  the  si>eed  of  his 
rage  goes  slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with 
me  to  my  lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly 
bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak.  Pray  you, 
go  :  there's  my  key. — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go 
armed.  Edp.  Armed,  brother ! 

Edm.  Brother.  I  advise  you  to  the  best ;  I 
am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good 
meaning  toward  vou  :  1  have  told  you  what.  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  but  faintly  ;  nothing 
like  the  image  and  horror  of  it.  Pray  you, 
away.         Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm,  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

{Exit  Edgar. 
A  credulous  father !  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none;    on  whose   foolish 

honesty 

My  practices  ride  easy !— I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  roe's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit. 

{Exit. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Palace. 
Enter  Goneril'  and  Oswald. 
G<m.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman 
for  chiding  of  his  fool  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam.  [every  hour 

Gon.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me  : 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it : 
His   knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  up- 
brakls  us  [ing, 

On  every  trifle. — ^When  he  returns  from  hunt- 
I  will  not  speak  with  him  ;  say,  I  am  sick  :— 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 
Orw.  He's  coming,  madam  ;  I  hear  him. 

{Horns  within. 
Gon.   Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you 
please,  [question : 

You  and  your  fbllows ;  I'd  have  it  come  to 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are 
Not  to  be  over-ruled.     Idle  old  man,      [one. 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities, 


That  he  hath  given  away !— Now,  by  my  life, 

Old  fools  are  b^bes  again  ;  and  must  be  us'd 

With  checks  as  flatteries, — when  they  are  seen 

Remember  what  I  have  said.  [abus'd. 

Osw.  Well,  madam. 

Gon.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 

among  you  ;  [lows  so  : 

What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fel- 

I  woukl  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I 

shall,  [sister, 

That  I  may  speak  :— I'll  write  straight  to  my 

To  hold  my  course.— Prepare  for  dinner. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  LV.— ^  Hall  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's 

Palace. 

Enter  Kent  disguised. 

Kent,  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  rai'd  my  likeness. — Now,  banish 'd 
Kent,  [condemn'd, 

If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand 
So  may  it  come,  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st. 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 
Horns  within.    Enter  L^u*,  Knights,  and 
Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner  ;  go, 
get  it  ready.— f^4r»7  an  Attendant.]  How 
now  l^what  art  tnou?       Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  prt)fess?  What 
wouldst  thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I 
seem  ;  to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in 
trust :  to  love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse 
with  him  that  is  wise,  and  says  little ;  to  fear 
judgment ;  to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose ; 
and  to  eat  no  fish.        Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as 
poor  as  the  king. 

Lear,  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as  he 
is  for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What 
wouldst  thou  ?  Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Whom  wouldst  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow? 

Kent.  No.  sir ;  but  you  have  that  in  your 
countenance,  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that  ?        Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run, 
mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a 
plain  message  bluntly  :  that  which  ordinary 
men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the 
best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman 
of  singing  ;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any- 
thing :  1  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me  :  thou  shalt  serve  me  :  if 
I  like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not 
part  from  thee  yet.— Dinner,  ho,  dinner!— 
Where's  my  knave  ?  my  fool  ?— Go  you,  and 
call  my  fool  hither,     yi  i^«u  uy  ^^^^^i^ 
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Enter  Oswald. 
You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter  ? 

Osw.  So  please  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear,  What  says  the  fellow  there?  Call 
the  clotpoU  back.  Where's  my  fool,  ho  ? — I 
think  the  world's  asleep.  How  now  !  where's 
that  mongrel  ?  [not  well. 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is 

Lar.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me, 
w^hen  I  called  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  round- 
est manner,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not  I 

Knight.  My  lord.  I  know  not  what  the 
matter  is ;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  high- 
ness is  not  entertained  with  that  ceremonious 
affection  as  you  were  wont :  there's  a  great 
abatement  of  kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the 
general  dependents,  as  in  the  duke  himself 
also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear,  Ha  !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
if  I  be  mistaken  ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent, 
when  I  think  your  highness  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine 
own  conception :  I  have  perceived  a  most 
faint  neglect  of  late ;  which  I  have  rather 
blamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curiosity,  than  as 
a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkindncss  :  I 
will  look  farther  into't.~But  where's  my  fool  ? 
I  have  not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  biro 
away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it 
well. — Go  you.  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would 
speak  with  her. — 
Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Re-enter  Oswald. 
O,  you  sir,  you,  come  you  hither,  sir :  who 
am  I,  sir  ?  Osw.  My  lady's  father, 

Lear.  My  lady's  father !  my  lord's  knave  : 
you  whoreson  dog !  you  slave  !  you  cur  I 

Osw.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord  ;  I  be- 
seech your  pardon. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you 
rascal  ?  [Striking  him. 

Osw.  I'll  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  foot- 
ball player.  [Tripping  up  his  heils. 

Lear.  1  thank  thee,  fellow  ;  thou  servest 
me.  and  I'll  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away  !  I'll  teach  you 
differences :  away,  away !  If  you  will  measure 
your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry  :  but  away  ! 
Go  to  ;  have  you  wisdom  ?  so. 

[Pushes  Oswald  out. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank 
thee  :  there's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 
Fool,  liCt  me  hire  him  too : — ^here's  my  cox- 
nb.  [Giving  Kent  his  cap, 


Lear.  How  now.  my  pretty  knave?  bow 
dost  thou  ? 
Fool,  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  cox- 
Kent.  Why.  fool?  [cocnb. 

Fool,  Why,  for  taking  one's  part  that's  out 
of  favour :  nay,  an'  thou  canst  not  smile  as 
the  wind  sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly  :  thoe. 
take  my  coxcomb  :  why.  thb  fellow  has  baa- 
ishcd  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third 
a  blessing  against  his  will ;  if  thou  follow  him. 
thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxoocDb.~Hoir 
now,  nuncle  !  Would  I  had  two  coxcombs 
and  two  daughters ! 
Lear,  Why,  my  boy? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep 
my  coxcomte  myself.     There's  mine;   Xxg 
another  of  thy  daughters. 
Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah,  the  whip. 
Fool,  Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennd ;  be 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  bcadt 
may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 
Lear,  A  pestilent  gall  to  mc ! 
Fool.  [To  Kent.]  Sirrah«  I'll  teach  thee  a 
I^ar,  Do.  [speech. 

Fool,  Mark  it,  nuncle  : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest^ 
Speak  less  than  thou  knctoest. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest^ 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  trvwest. 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest; 
Leave  thy  drink  and  iky  whore. 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  shall  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Kent.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
Fool,  Then,  'tis  like  the  breath  of  an  un- 
fee'd lawyer,— you  gave  me  nothing  foc'L— 
Can  you  make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear,  Why,  no,  boy  ;  nothing  can  be  OMde 
out  of  nothing. 

Fool.    [To  Kent.]    Pr'ythee,  tdl  him.  *> 
much  the  rent  of  his  land  comes  to :  be  vill 
not  believe  a  fooL 
Lear,  A  bitter  fool  I 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  di£krenoe.  bt 
boy,  between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one? 
Lear.  No,  lad  ;  teach  me. 
Fool,     That  lord  that  counseled  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me. 
Do  thou  for  him  stand  : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  afpear  ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there, 
Lear.  Dost  thou  call  me  fooU  boy? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  bast  gr«B 
away  ;  that  thou  wast  bom  with. 
Kent,  This  is  not  altogether  fool  my  lord. 
Fool,  No,  faith,  lords  and  great  men  vS 
not  let  me ;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out.  they 
would  have  part  on't,  and  loads  too:  tbey 
wiU  not  let  n^J^vji  ^fet^g myself ;  thex'a 
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be  snatching. — Nuncle,  give  me  an  ^^%^  and 

I'll  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear,  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the 

middle,  and  cat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns 

of  the  t^g.    When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i' 

the  middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou 

borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  o'er  the  dirt :  thou 

hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou 

gavest  thy  golden  one  away.    If  I  speak  like 

myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first 

finds  it  so. 

\Singing.'\ 

Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year  : 
For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish  ; 
And  hnow  not  hew  their  wits  to  wear^ 
Their  manners  are  so  apish. 
Lear,  A^Tien  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of 
songs,  sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou 

madest  thy  daughters  thy  mothers  :  for  when 

thou  gavest  them  the  red,  and  puttest  down 

thine  own  breeches, 

[Singing.'] 

Then  they /or  sudden  Joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  hing  should  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that 
can  teach  thy  fool  to  lie ;  I  would  fain  learn 
to  lie.  [whipped. 

Lear.  An  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  nave  you 
F'ool.  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy 
daughters  are  ;  they'll  have  me  whipped  for 
speaking  true,  thou' It  have  me  whipped  for 
lying  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  whipped  for  hold- 
ing my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any  kind  o' 
thing  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  be 
thee,  nuncle  ;  thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both 
sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle  : — here 
comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  GoneriL 
Lear.  How  now.  daughter?  what  makes 
that  frontlet  on  ? 
Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 
F'ool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou 
hadst  no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning  ;  now 
thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure  :  I  am  better 
than  thou  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art 
nothing. — [To  Gon.]  Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold 
my  tongue ;  so  your  face  bids  me,  though  you 
say  nothing.     Mum,  mum. 

He  that  keeps  not  crust  nor  crumb. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. 
That's  a  sheafed  peascod.    [Pointing  to  Lear. 
Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue  [fool. 

Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.    Sir, 
I  bad  thought,  by  making  this  well  known 

unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress ;  but  now  grow 

fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 


That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance ;  which  if  you  should,  the 
fault  [sleep. 

Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle, 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 

That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left 

Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter?        [darkling. 

Gon.  I  would  you  would  make  use  of  your 

good  wisdom.  [away 

Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught ;  and  put 

These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform 

From  what  you  rightly  are.  [you 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart 
draws  the  horse?— Whoop.  Jug !  I  love  thee. 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me?  This  is 
not  Lear  :  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ? 
Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens, 
or  his  discemings  are  lethargied.— Sleeping  or 
waking?— Ha!  sure  'tis  not  so.— Who  is  it 
that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? 

Fool.  Lear's  shadow. 

Lear.  I  would  learn  that ;  for,  by  the  marks 
of  sovereignty,  knoM'ledge  and  reason,  I  should 
be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters,      [father. 

FtH)l,  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o*  the 
favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and 

squires: 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauch'd  and  bold. 
That    this   our   court,    infected    with    their 
manners,  [lust 

Shows  like  a  notorious  inn  :   epicurism  and 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.    The  shame  itself  doth 
For  instant  remedy  :  be,  then,  desir'd    [speak 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train  ; 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  devils  !— 

Saddle  my  horses  ;  call  my  train  together.— 
Degenerate  bastard !  I'll  not  trouble  thee  : 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon,  You  strike  my  people  ;  and  your  dis- 
orderd  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 
Enter  Albany. 

Lear,    Woe,   that  too  late   repents.— [To 
Alb.]    O,  sir,  are  vou  come? 
Is  it  your  will?     Speak,   sir.— Prepare  my 

horses. — 
Ingratitude !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
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More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a 
Than  the  sea-monster !  [child, 

Alb.  Pray,  sir,  be  f^tient. 

Lear,  [To  Gon.]  Detested  kite  I  thou  Uest : 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know. 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name.— O  most  snjall 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show !  [fault. 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 
nature  [love, 

From  the  fix'd  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  all 
And  added  to  the  gall.  O  Lear.  Lear.  Lear ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in. 

\Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out  1— Go,  go,  my 
people. 

Aib.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am 
Of  what  hath  mov*d  you,         •         [ignorant 

Lear,  It  may  be  so,  my  lord, — 

Hear,  nature,  hear  ;  dear  goddess,  hear  1 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful  I 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  I     If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !— Away,  away ! 

(Exit. 

Alb.   Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof 
comes  this  ? 

Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope  [cause  ; 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap  I 
Within  a  fortnight  ?  « 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Lear.    Ill  tell  thee,— [7>  Gon.]  Life  and 
death  !  I  am  asham'd  [thus ; 

That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood 
That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me 
perforce,  [upon  thee ! 

Should  make  thee  worth  them.  Blasts  and  fogs 
Th*  untented  woundings  of  a  father  s  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again.  I'll  pluck  you  out, 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose, 
To  temper  clay. — Ha  !  let  it  be  so  : — 
I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable  : 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Thou  shall  find 
That  rU  resume  the  shape,  which  thou  dost 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever.  [think 

[Exeunt  Lear.  Kent,  and  Attendants. 

Gon,  Do  you  mark  tliat  ? 


Alb,  I  cannot  be  so  partia].  Gonoil. 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, —  [bo  \— 

Gon.    Pray  you,  content.— What,  Cnwakl 
\^To  the  FooL]  You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool 
after  your  master. 
Fool.,  Nuncle  Lear,  nunde  Lear,  tarry,  and 
take  the  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  Uu  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter  : 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  \Esil 

Gon»  This  man  hath  had  good  counsel:— 
a  hundred  knights  I 
'Tis  poUtic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights:  yes.  that,  os 

every  dream, 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  disliiue. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powrrv 
And  hold   our   lives  in  mercy. — Oswakl.  I 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  fax.      [say  I- 
Gon.  Safer  than  trust  too  br 

Let  me  still  take  awav  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken  :  I  know  his  bear. 
What  he  hath  utter d  I  have  writ  my  sister: 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  the  unfitness, — 
Re-enter  Oswald. 

How  now.  OsTfaU ! 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 
Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon,  Take  you  some  company,  and  away :? 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ;  [bocc : 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  ovn. 
As  may  compact  it  more.    Get  you  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return.  {Exit  Os«akL 

No,  no,  my  ksd. 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yoais. 
Though  I  condemn  not.  yet,  under  pantov 
You  are   much   more  attask'd  for  want  </ 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness,    [visckv. 
Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce.  I  ca»- 
not  tell : 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  MnSL 
Gon.  Nay,  then — 
Alb.  WeU,  well ;  the  e\ent.  [Exem' 

Scene  W.^Court  before  the  Duke  of  Alhaa^! 

Palace. 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Focd. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gkister  with  they 
letters.  Acquaint  my  daughter  no  farther 
with  anything  you  know,  than  comes  from  her 
demand  out  of  the  letter.  If  your  di^geccr 
be  not  speedy.  I  shall  be  there  before  yoa. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  dll  I  bat? 
delivered  your  letter.  ^Exa. 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in*s  "heels 
were't  not  in  danger  of  kibes? 

Lear,  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then.  I  pr'ythce,  be  rocfTy;  thy  wit 
shall  not  go  slipshod.  Lear,  Ha.  ha,  ha ! 

Fool.  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  ise 
thee  kindly ;  for  though  she's  as  like  this,  as 
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a  crab  is  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I 
can  tell,         Lear.  What  canst  tell,  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab 
does  to  a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's 
nose  stands  i'  the  middle  on's  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side's 
nose ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he 
may  spy  into.  Lear.  I  did  her  wrong : — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his 
shell?  Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a 
snail  has  a  house.  Lear.  Why  ? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give 
it  away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns 
without  a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a 
father ! — Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The 
reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than 
seven  is  a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed :  thou  wouldst  make  a 
good  fool.  [ingratitude 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce  l~Monster 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle.  I'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  be- 
fore thou  hadst  been  wise.  [heaven  I 

Lear.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
Keep  me  in  temper :  I  would  not  be  mad  1 

Enter  Gentleman. 
How  now !    Are  the  horses  ready  ? 

Gen.  Ready,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Come.  boy.  [my  departure, 

Fool.  She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at 

Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut 

shorter.  \ExeuHt. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.— A  Court  within  the  Castle  of  the 

Earl  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Edmund  and  Curan,  meeting. 

Edm,  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your 
father,  and  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here 
with  him  to-night 

Edm.  How  comes  that  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  1  know  not :  you  have  heard 
of  the  news  abroad  ;  I  mean  the  whispered 
ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  argu- 
naents? 

Edm.  Not  I :  pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  to- 
ward,   'twixt    the    dukes    of   Cornwall    and 

Edm.  Not  a  word.  [Albany  ? 

Cur.  You  may  then,  in  time.  Fare  you 
well.  sir.  [Exit. 

Edm.    The  duke  be  here  to-night?    The 
better!  bestl 


This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother  ; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question. 
Which  I  must  act : — briefness,  and  fortune, 

work ! — 
Brother,  a  word ;  descend  .-—brother,  I  say ! 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches  : — O  sir,  fly  this  place  ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the 
night : —  [wall  ? 

Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Corn- 
He's  coming  hither,  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the 

haste. 
And  Re^m  with  him  :  have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  diike  of  Albany  ? 
Advise  yourselif. 
Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Earn.  I  hear  my  father  coming  : — ^pardon 
me ;  [you  :— 

In  cunning,  I   must  draw   my  sword  upon 
Draw :  seem  to  defend  yourself :   now  'quit 
you  well. —  [here  !— 

Yield  ;-i-coroe  before  my  father. — Light,  ho, 
Fly,  brother. — Torches,  torches  ! — So,  fare- 
well.— [Exit  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 
[  Wounds  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:  I  have  seen 

drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father,  father  !— 
Stop,  stop ! — No  help  ? 
Enter  Gloster,  and  Ser\'ants  with  torches. 
Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 
Edm.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp 
sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress : —  [moon 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.    Fled  this  way,  sir.      When  by  no 

means  he  could — 
Glo.  Pursue  him.  ho !— Go  after.-— [£jr«</// 
some  Servants.]  "  By  no  means  '  what  ? 
Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your 
lordship ; 
But  that  I  told  him.  the  revenging  gods 
Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend  ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father;— sir,  in 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood         [hne. 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  preparM  sword,  be  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lauc'd  mine  arm : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits. 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  th'  en- 
counter. 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  mado^ 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found— despatch. — The  noble  diSce  my 
master,  ^-^  -. 
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My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  coroes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it,  [thanks, 
That  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He  that  conceals  him.  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  in- 
tent, [speech 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him  :  he  replied, 
*•  Thou  uHpossessiftg  bastard  /  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thu,  would  the  re- 
Ofany  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee  [fosal 
Make  thy  words  faith' d  f    No  :  what  I  should 

deny 
{As  this  /would;  ay,  though  thou  didst  pro- 
My  very  character),  I'd  turn  it  all  [duce 

To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice  : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thu  seek  it." 

Glo.  Strong  and  fasten'd  villain  I 

Would  he  deny  bis  letter,  said  he?— I  never 

got  him.  [Tucket  within. 

Hark,   the  duke's  trumpets  1      I  know    not 

whei'  he  comes. 
All  ports  I'll  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his 

picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Com,  How  now,  my  noble  friend  ?  since  I 
came  hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now,)  I  have  heard 
strange  news. 

Eeg.  If  it  t)e  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too 

short,  [lord  ? 

Which  can  pursue  th'  offender.  How  dost,  my 

Glo.  O  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd— 
it's  crack'd  !  [your  life  ? 

Reg,   What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar? 

Glo,  O  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Reg,    Was  he  not   companions  with  the 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ?     [riotous  knights 

Glo,  I  know  not,  madam  : — 'tis  too  bad, 
too  bad. 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg.  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill 
affected: 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well-inform'd  of  them ;   and  with  such 

cautions. 
That  if  they  come  to  sojoiun  at  my  house. 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Corn,  Nor  I,  assure  thee.  Regan. — 

Edmund.  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your 
A  child-like  office.  [father 

Edm,  *Twas  my  duty.  sir. 


Glo,  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  le* 
ceiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see.  striving  to  apprdwod  bim. 

Com.  Is  he  pursu'd  ? 

Glo,  Ay.  my  good  lonL 

Corn,  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  hann  :  make  your  own  par- 
pose.  [Edmund. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you. 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours : 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you.  sir. 

Trulv,  however  else. 

Glo,  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Corn,  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit 
you, —  [ey'd  night : 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  daii* 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poise. 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  :— 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  faath  our  sister. 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home ;  the  several  mes- 
sengers [friend. 
From  hence  attend  despatch.    Our  good  c^ 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  :  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business. 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  serve  you.  mmdani : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.         \^Exemmt. 

Scene  ll.^Before  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Oswakl.  severally. 

Osw,  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend  :  art  d 
this  house  Kent.  Ay. 

Osw.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent.  V  the  mire. 

Osw.  Pr'ythee.  if  thou  love  me.  tdl  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Osw.  Why,  then,  I  care  not  for  thee.  * 

Kent.  If  1  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinibki,  I 
would  make  thee  care  for  me. 

Osw.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know 
thee  not.  Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  tbee. 

Osw.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  brokea 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggariy. 
three-suited,  hundred -pound,  fihhy,  worsted- 
stocking  kiMive  ;  a  lily-liver'd.  action-iakn^ 
knave ;  a  whoreson  glass-gazing,  supcr«r^ 
viceable,  finical  rogue;  one-tnmk-inberidqg 
slave ;  one  that  wouldst  be  a  bawd,  in  way  dl 
good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the  composi- 
tion of  a  knave,  beggar,  cov^Eird.  pander,  and 
the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel-btrcfa  :  ooe 
whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if 
thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  additioa. 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  tboa. 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of 
thee,  nor  knows  thee  I 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varict  art  tboa, 
to  deny  thou  knowest  me !  Is  it  two  dtyt 
since  I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  tfaN, 
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before  the  king?  Draw»  you  rogue  :  for, 
though  it  be  night,  yet  the  moon  shines ;  I'll 
make  a  sop  o*  the  moonshine  of  you  :  Draw, 
you  whorseson  cuUionly  barber-monger,  draw. 
[Drawing  his  sword. 

Osw.  Awayt  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
th6e. 

Kent,  Draw,  you  rascal :  you  come  with 
letters  against  the  king  ;  and  take  Vanity,  the 
puppet's,  part,  against  the  royalty  of  her 
father  :  draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado 
your  shanks  :--draw,  you  rascal ;  come  your 
wavs.  Orw.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  help  ! 

Kent,  Strike,  you  slave ;  stand,  rogue,  stand; 
you  neat  slave,  strike.  \BeatiHg  him. 

Osw.  Help,  oh  !  murder !  murder  ! 
Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  Edmund^ 
and  Servants. 

Edm,  How  now  ?    What's  the  matter? 

Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you 
please :  come,  I'll  flesh  you  ;  come  on«  young 
master. 

Glo.  Weapons  !  arms !  Where's  the  matter 

Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ;  [here? 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again.      What  is  the 
matter? 

Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and 
the  king. 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Osw.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred 
your  valour.  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  dis- 
claims in  thee :  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Com.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor 
make  a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill, 
(hough  they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the 
trade. 

Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Osxn.  This  ancient  ruthan,  sir,  whose  life  I 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, —  [have  spar'd 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  red  !  thou  unneces- 
sary letter! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into 
mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. 
— Sparc  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Corn.,  Peace,  sirrah  ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  revenge  ? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  anger  hath  a  privilege. 

Com.  Why  art  thou  angry  ?  [a  sword, 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues 

as  these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t'  unloose ;   smooth 

every  passion 
TT»at  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masteis. 
Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  ! 
Smile  you  ray  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 


Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot. 

Corn.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ?  say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?  What 
is  his  fault  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  nor 
his,  nor  hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Corn.  This  is'some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth 

affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  he, — 
Ad  honest  mind  and  plain, —he  must  speak 

truth! 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this 

plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  ^ood  sooth,  in  sincere  writy. 
Under  th*  allowance  of  your  grand  asp^t. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front. —  [fire 

Corn.  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  >fhich  you 
discommend  so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no 
flatterer  :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  ac- 
cent was  a  plain  knave  ;  which,  for  my  part,  I 
will  not  be,  though  I  should  win  your  displea- 
sure to  entreat  me  tot. 

Corn.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Osw.  I  never  gave  him  any  : 
It  pleas'd  the  king,  his  master,  very  late, 
To  strike  at  me.  upon  his  misconstruction  ; 
When  he,  compact,  and  flattering  his  displea- 
sure, [raild, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,   insulted. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him.  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd  ; 
And  in  the  freshment  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 
But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Corn.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks  !— 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend 
Well  teach  you—  [braggart. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  mc  :  I  serve  the  king  ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you  : 
You  shall  .do  small  respect,  show  too  bold 

malice 
.^gainst  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Corn,  Fetch  forth,  the  stocks  !— 
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As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit 
till  noon.  [night  too. 

Reg.  Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord  ;  and  all 
Kent,  Why.  madam,  if  1  were  your  father's 
You  should  not  use  me  so.  [dog, 

Reg,  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

yStocks  brought  out. 
Com.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of.— Come,  bring  away  the 
stocks  ! 
Glo,  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so: 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  fort :  your  purposd  low  cor- 
rection 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  \vretchcs, 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with  :  the  king  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he,  so  slightly  valu'd  in  his  messenger. 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Com,  I'll  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more 
worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd.  assaulted, 
For  following  her  affairs.— Put  in  his  legs.— 
[Kent  is  put  in  the  stocks. 
Gome,  my  lord,  away. 

{^Exeunt  Regan  and  Cornwall. 
Glo.  1  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend  ;   'tis  the 
duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubbd,  nor  stopp'd :  I'll  entreat  for 
thee.  [and  travell'd  hard ; 

Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir :   I  have  watch'd. 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels 
Give  you  good  morrow  ! 

Glo,  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this  ;  'twill  be 
ill  taken.  {Exit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the 
common  saw, 
rhou  out  of  heaven  s  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  I 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  1  may 
Peruse    this    letter !— Nothing,  almost,   sees 

miracles, 
But  misery  :— 1  know  'tis  from  Cordelia, 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  Iwen  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course  ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state,— seeking  to  give 
losses  their  remedies.— All  weary  and  o'er- 

watched. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 
Fortune,  good  night :  smile  once  more  ;  turn 
thy  wheel  1  \Jie  sleeps. 

Scene  III.— ^  Part  of  the  Heath, 

Enter  Edgar. 

F.dg,  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd  ; 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 
Escapd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free  ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance, 


Does  not  attend  my  taking.    Whik  I  may 

'scape 
I  will  preserve  myself :  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  ^pe. 
That  ever  penur)'.  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  *i:h 

filth; 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who.  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb  d  and  mortified  bare  .irn» 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rc»eniary : 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
Poor  pelting  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  railU 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  somedme  «ith 

prayers,  [Tom ! 

Enforce  their  charity. — Poor  Turlygod !  poor 
That's  something  yet :— Edgar  I  noihiu«  am. 

\Exit, 

Scene  W,— Before  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.  'Tis  strange  that  they  slioukl  so  dqart 
from  home, 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gen,  As  I  leam'd. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  roaster ! 

Lear.  Ha! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  k)rd. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha!  he  wears  cruel  garters. 
Horses  are  tied  by  the  head,  dogs  and  bears 
by  the  neck,  monkeys  by  the  loins,  and  men 
by  the  legs  :  when  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  k§s, 
then  he  wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy 
To  set  thee  here  ?  [place  mistook. 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she,— 

Your  son  and  daughter.  Lear,  No. 

Kent,  Yes.  Lear,  No,  I  say. 

Kent,  I^say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no,  they  would  not. 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Lear,  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no. 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Lear,  They  dui^t  not  dot : 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worse 

than  murder. 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage : 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  vi:ay 
Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this 
Coming  from  us.  [usagp. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness*  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  there  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  paotiog 

forth 
From  Goncril,  his  mistress,  salutations; 
Dclivcr'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission. 
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Which  presently  they  read  :  on  whose  contents 
They  summoned  up  their  meiny,  straight  took 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend  [horse  ; 
The  leisure  of  their  answer;  gave  me  cold  looks 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger. 
Whose  welcome,  I   perceiv'd,    had   poison'd 
(Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late       [mine, 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son   and  daughter  found  this  trespass 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers.  [worth 

Fooi.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild 
geese  fly  that  way. 

Fathers,  that  wear  ra^s^ 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fat  hers  y  that  wear  baj^s. 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But,   for  all  this,   thou  ^alt  have  as  many 
dolours  for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  canst  tell  in 
a  year.  [my  heart ! 

Lear.  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward 
Hysterica  passio, — down,  thou  climbing  sor- 
row. 
Thy  element's  below  !— Where  is  this  daugh- 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within,    [tcr? 
Lear.  Follow  me  not  ; 

Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gen.  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what 
Kent.  None.  [you  speak  of  ? 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a 
train  ? 
Fool.  And  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks 
for  that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it, 
Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  Well  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter. 
All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their 
eyes,  but  blind  men  ;  and  there's  not  a  nose 
among  twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stink- 
ing. Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs 
down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  follow- 
ing it :  but  the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill, 
let  him  draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man 
gives  thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mineagriin  : 
I  would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since 
a  fool  gives  it. 

That  sir,  which  serz'cs  and  seeks /ordain, 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  L'ave  thee  in  the  stonn. 
But  I  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  stay. 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly  : 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.  W^here  learn  d  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

He-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 
Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  roe?    They  are 
sick  ?    They  are  weary  ? 
They  have  travell'd  hard    to-night?     Mere 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off.    [fetches  ^ 


Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  ;  ' 

.How  unremovable  and  fixd  he  is 
In  his  own  course.  [fusion  ! — 

Lear.    Vengeance !    plague  1    death  !    con- 

Fieiy?  what  quality?    Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 

I'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his 

wife.  [them  so. 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord.  I  have  inform'd 

Lear.  Inform'd  them  !      Dost   thou  under- 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord.       [stand  me,  man  ? 

Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall ; 
the  dear  father  [her  service ; 

Would  with   his  daughter  speak,  commands 
.A.re  they  inform'd  of  this? — My  breath  and 
blood  I—  [that- 

Fiery?  the  fiery  duke? — Tell  the  hot  duke, 
No,  but  not  yet ;— may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office,  [selves, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  ;  we  are  not  our- 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the 
To  suffer  with  the  body  :  I'll  forbear ;  [mind 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will. 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.      Death  on  my  state  I 

\^Lookiuj^ on  Kent.] — Wherefore 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I'd  speak  with 
them,  [hear  me, 

Now,  presently :    bid  them  come  forth  and 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death. 

Glo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you. 

[Exit. 

Lear.    O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart  !— 
but.  down. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did 
to  the  eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  pwiste 
alive  ;  she  rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a 
stick,  and  cried,  "Down,  wantons,  down !  " 
Twas  her  brother,  that,  in  pure  kindness  to 
his  horse,  butter  d  his  hay. 
i&'«/t'r  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  <7«</Ser\'ants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Corn.  Hail  to  your  grace  ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Ltar.  Regan,  I  think  you  are  ;  I  know  what 

reason  [glad. 

I  have  to  think  so :  if  thou  shouldst  not  be 

I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 

Sepulchring  an  adult'ress. — [To  Kent.]      O, 

are  you  free  ? 
Some  other  time  for  that. — BelovW  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd    unkindness,    like    a    vulture, 
here, —  [Points  to  his  luart, 

I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee  ;  thou*  It  not  believe. 
With  how  deprav'd  a  quality— O  Regan  I 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience  :   I  have 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert,  [hope, 
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Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

I^ar,  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

/?<^.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation  :  if,  sir,  perchance, 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame.  {end, 

Ltar.  My  curses  on  her ! 

Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old  ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.     Therefore,  I  pray 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ;  [you, 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ! 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  : 

\^iCneeling. 
"Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old; 
Age  is  unnecessary  :  on  my  knees  I  beg  \^food." 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed.  and 

Reg.  Good  sir,  no  more ;  these  arc  unsightly 
Return  you  to  my  sister.  [tricks : 

Lear.  Never,  R^an  : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ;  [tongue, 
Ix>ok'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  ber 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : 
All  the  stor  d  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top!      Strike  her  young 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness !  fbones. 

Cor.  Fie,  sir,  fie ! 

Lear.    You  nimble   lightnings,   dart  your 
blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !     Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  !  [sun, 

Reg.  O  the  blest  gods!  So  will  you  wish 
When  the  rash  mood  is  on.  [on  me, 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give  [curse : 
Thee  oer  to  harshness  :  her  eyes  are  fierce  ; 

but  thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.     'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
-Against  my  coming  in  :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  ; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir.  to  the  purpose. 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 

[  Tucket  within. 

Corn.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Enter  Oswald. 

Reg.  I  know't,  my  sister's ;    this  approves 

her  letter.  [come? 

That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady 

J.ear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd 
pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. — 
l)nf.  valet,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace? 


Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant  ?    Regan.  I 

have  good  hope  [O  heavens 

Thou  didst  not  know  oft.     Who  comes  hetc  ? 

Enter  Goneril. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  oki. 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  nj 
part ! —  [beard  ?  - 

[To  Gon.]  Art  not  asham'd  to  kx>k  upon  this 

0  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 
Gon.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir?     How 

have  I  offended? 
All's  not  offence  that  indiscretioa  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides,  you  are  too  tough ; 

Will  you  yet  hold  ?— How  came  my  roan  f 

the  stocks  ?  [disorders 

Com.  I  set  him  there,  sir ;    but   his  o«b 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

I^ear.  You  !  dki  yoo  * 

Reg.  I  pray  you,- father,  being  weak,  seen 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month,  [so. 

You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  roe  • 

1  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  pro- 

vision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainroenL 
Lear.  Return  to  her.  and  fifty  nien  dismiss'd? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,— 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  !— Return  wkh  her? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  doweriesa 

took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  broogkt 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like.  peos»a 

beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumptef 
To  this  detested  groom.    [Looking  at  Oswaki 
Gon.  At  your  choice,  sr. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  dc 

mad  ! 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  ;  farewdl ; 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  seeone  another  .— 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  tiiood.  mj 

daughter ; 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh,   [bob. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :    thou  an  a 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossM  carbuncle,  [iher 
In  my  corrupted  blood.      But   I'll  not  chkir 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  i: 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jo%e : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;    tie  better  at  ity 

leisure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  R^an, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogctber  so : 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.    Give  ear,  ^,  to  my 

sister ; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and 
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But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear,  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  what,  fifty  fol- 
lowers ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?   What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and 
danger  [one  house, 

Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?    How,  in 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity?    'Tis  hard  ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive 

attendance  [mine  ? 

From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from 

Reg,  Why  not,   my  lord?      If  then  they 
chanc'd  to  slack  you. 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you   [me, 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty  :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 

luar,  I  gave  you  all — 

Reg,  And  in  good  time  ydu  gave  it. 

Lear,  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  deposit- 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  foUow'd  [aries  ; 
With  such  a  number.     What,  must  I  come  to 

vou 
With  five  and  twenty,  Reg;in  ?  said  you  so? 

Reg.  And  speak't  again,  my  lord  :  no  more 
with  me.  [well-favour'd, 

Imlt,  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look 
When  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the 
worst,  [go  with  thee  : 

Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.— {7**  Gon.]  I'll 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon,  Hear  me,  my  lord : 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  ia  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ?. 

Heg,  What  need  one? 

Ixar,  O,  reason  not  the  need :  our  basest 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous :  [beggars 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.  Thou  art  a 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous,  [lady  ; 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous 
wear'st,  [true  need,— 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.  But,  for 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience 

I  need. 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  SmXL  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretxrhed  in  both  ! 
1/  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  M  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops. 
Stain  ray  man's  cheeks  !— No,  you  unnatural 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both,  [hags. 
That   all    the  world   shall— I  will  do  such 
things, —  [shall  be 

What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.  You  think  I'll  weep ; 
No,  ru  not  weep  : — 

[  have  full  cause  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  mto  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 


Or  ere  I'll  weep.— O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  ! 
Corn.  Let  us  withdraw  ;  'twill  be  a  storm. 
[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent,  and  Fool. 
Storm  heard  at  a  distance, 
Reg.  This  house  is  little  :  the  old  man  and 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd.  [his  people 

Gon.  *Tis  his  own  blame  ;  hath  put  himself 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly.        [from  rest. 
Reg.  For  his   particular,   I'll  receive  him 
But  not  one  follower.  [gladly, 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpo6'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 
Corn,  FoUow'd  the  old  man  forth  : — 
Re-enter  Gloster. 

He  is  retum'd. 
Gh.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 
Com,  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

Glo.  He  calls  to  horse  ;  but  will  I  know  not 
whither.  [himself. 

Com.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way :  he  leads 
Gon.  My  tord.  entreat  him  by  no  means  to 
stay.  [bleak  winds 

Glo.  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

/?<r^.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.    Shut  up  your 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train  ;  jaoors : 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  bemg  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 
Corn,  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  'tis  a 
wild  night : 
My  Regan  counsels  well :   come  out  o'  the 
storm.  [^Exeunt, 


ACT  IIL 


Scene  \.—A  Heath. 

A  Storm,  with  thunder  and  lightning.   Enter 

Kent  and  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 

Gent.  One  minded,  like  the  weather,  most 
unquietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you.    Where's  the  king  ? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  elements ; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curlM  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change  or  cease  ;  tears  his 

white  hair, 

Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of ; 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would 
The  liou  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf     [couch. 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs. 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  [out jest 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you  ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note, 
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('oramend  a  dear  thing  to  you.      There  is 

division, 
Althongh  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover  d 
With    mutual    cunning,   'twixt  Albany    and 

Cornwall :  [stars 

Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no 

less,  [tions 

Which  are  \o  France  the  spies  and  specula- 
Intelligent  of  our  state  ;*what  hath  been  seen. 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes  ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  lx)th  of  them  have 

borne  [deeper, 

Against  the  old  kind   king  ;    or  something 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnish- 
ings ; —  [power 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom  ;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  cnxiit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding  ; 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance, 
This  office  to  you.  [offer 
Gent.  I  >Vill  talk  further  with  you. 
Kent.                                          No,  do  not. 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall,)  show  her  this 
An;i  she  will  tell  you  who  that  fellow  is  [ring ; 
That  yet  you  do  not    know.— Fie  on    this 
I  will  go  seek  the  king.                          [storm  ! 
Gent.  Give  me  your  hand :   have  you  no 

more  to  say?  [all  yet, — 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than 

That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way.  III  this,)  he  that  first  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  \l.— Another  Part  of  the  Heath. 
Storm  continues. 
Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 
Lear.  Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks ! 
rage !  blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenchd  our  steeples,  drown'd 

the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt-couriers  of  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts. 
Singe  my  white  head !    And  thou,  all,  shaking 

thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  the  world  ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at 
That  make  ingratcful  man  !  [once, 

Fool.  O  nuncle.  court  holy-water  in  a  dry 
house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door. 
Good  nuncle,  in.  and  ask  thy  daughters'  bless- 


ing :  here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  roec 
nor  fools. 
Lear.  Rumble    thy  bdlyful !     Spit,    fire! 
spout,  rain  !  [tm: 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daugb- 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkiodness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  caltd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription  :  thOT.  let  fall 
Your  horrible   pleasure;  here  I  stand,  yow 

slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  okl  man  :- 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters >oin 
Your  high  cngenderd  battles,  'gamst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O !  O  !  'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  has  hcid 
in,  has  a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

fie/ore  the  head  has  amy. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse ,' — 

.So  betrgars  marry  many. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  maMe, 
Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe. 

And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 
— for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  sk 
made  mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 
Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  adi  pa- 
tience ;  I  will  say  nothing. 
Kent.  Who's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piecr . 

that's  a  wise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?  things  tJrj 

love  night,  [sbr5 

Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wradtfn 

Galk>w  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 

And  make  them  keep  tb«r  caves  :   s»ce  I 

was  man,  [dcr. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  tlica- 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.  I  ■cc 

Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  natmr  can- 

Th'  affliction,  nor  the  fear.  [not  cam 

I^ar.  Let  W\t  groii  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  head!^ 

Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tretnbk;  tbon 

wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivuIgM  crimes. 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice  :  hide  thee,  thou  Woody 

hand  ; 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  simular  of  virtue 
Thou  art  incestuous  :  caitiff,  to  pieces  sfasike. 
That  under  covert  and  conx-enimt  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  oa  man's  life ;— dose  pcst-op 

guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  or 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.— I  am  •  »*■ 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack.  bare*««Irf  • 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  howl ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  tbe 

tempest  ; 
Repose  you  there  ;  while  I  to  this  htrf  !*»» 
(More  hard  t^^^^i^j^^^^Qtof '» i»^ 
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Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

I^ear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy  :   how  dost,  my  boy  ?    Art 
cold  ?  [fellow  ? 

I  am  cold  myself. — Where  is  this  straw,  my 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Come, 

your  hovel. — 
Poor  fool,  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my 
Thai's  sorry  yet  for  thee.  [heart 

Fool.  \SingiHg.'\ 

He  that  has,  and  a  little  tiny  wit, — 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 

Mt*si  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit ; 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lear,  True,  boy.— Come,  bring  us  to  this 
hovel.  \^Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent< 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  court- 
ezan.—  I'll  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 

When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water  ; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors  ; 

No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches'  suitors ; 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  dfebt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues  ; 

Nor  cutpurscs  come  not  to  throngs ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field  ; 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build  ; — 

'ITien  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion  : 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't. 

That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make  ;  for  I  live 
before  his  time.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle, 
Enter  Gloster  and  Edmund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this 
unnatural  dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave 
that  I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the 
use  of  mine  own  house  ;  charged  me.  on  pain 
of  their  perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak 
of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural  I     [him. 

Olo.  Go  to  ;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  di- 
vision between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter 
than  that :  I  have  received  a  letter  this  night  ; 
— "tis  dangerous  to  be  spoken  ;— I  have  locked 
the  letter  in  my  closet :  these  injuries  the  king 
novr  bears  will  be  revenged  home  :  there  is 
part  of  a  power  already  footed  :  we  must  in- 
cline to  the  king.  I  will  seek  him  and  privily 
relieve  him  :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with 
the  duke,  that  my  charily  be  not  of  him  per- 
ceived :  if  he  ask  for  me,  1  am  ill.  and  gone  to 
bed.  If  I  die  for  it.  as  no  less  is  threatened 
me.  the  king,  my  old  master,  must  be  relieved. 
Ihere  is  some  strange  thing  toward,  Edmund; 
prav  you,  be  careful.  [Exit. 

£,dm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the 
duke  ' 


Instantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving',  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses,  no  kjss  than  all: 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall. 

{Exit. 

Scene  IV. ~A  Part  of  the  Heath,  with  a 
Hovel. 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 
Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord  ;  good  my 
lord,  enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night'6  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 

Storm  still. 
I^ar.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 
Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I'd  rather  break  mine  own.     Good 
my  lord,  enter.  [tentious  storm 

Lear.  Thou  thinkst  'tis  much  that  this  con« 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  ;  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou'dst  shun  a  bear; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea. 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i"  the  mouth.     When 

the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there.— Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  tot? —But  I   will   punish 

home  '.— 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more.— In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure. — 
In  such  a  night  as  this !  O  Regan,  Goneril  !— 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave 

all,— 
O,  that  way  madness  lies  ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 
Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;   seek  thine 
own  ease  : 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  Illgo  in. 
\To  the  Fool.]  In,  boy  ;  go  first.— You  house- 
less poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     I'll  pray,   and  then  III 
sleep.  [Fool  goes  in. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed 
sides,  [you 

Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !    Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 
hdg.  [  IVithin.]  Fathom  and  half,  fathom 
and  half !     Poor  Tom  I 

[  The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 
Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  .1 
Help  me,  help  me  !  [spirit 

Kent,  Give  me  thy  hand.— Who's  th9rs  ? 
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Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit :  he  says  his  name's 
poor  Tom. 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble 
Come  forth.  [there  i'  the  straw  ? 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  ! — 
Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  wind. — 
Humph  !  go  to  thy  cold  t)ed  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  two  daugh- 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ?  X^^'^  ^ 

Edg.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom  ? 
whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and 
through  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool, 
o'er  bog  and  quagmire  ;  that  hath  laid  knives 
imder  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew  ;  set 
ratsbane  by  his  porridge  ;  made  him  proud  of 
heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse  over 
four-inched  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow 
for  a  traitor. — Bless  thy  five  wits  ! — ^Tom's  a- 
cold, — O,  do  de,  do  dc.  do  de. — Bless  thee 
from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking ! 
Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul 
fiend  vexes  : — there  could  I  have  him  now, — 
and  there, — and  there  again,  and  there. 

\Storm  continues. 

Lear.  What,  have  his  daughters  brought 

him  to  this  pass  ? —  [them  all  ? 

Couldst  thou  save  nothing  ?    Didst  thou  give 

Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we 
had  been  all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pen- 
dulous air  [daughters ! 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy 

Kefit.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor  I   nothing  could  have 
subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness.  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  thb  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock  hill  ;— 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo  ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to 
fools  and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend  :  obey  thy 
parents  ;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not ; 
commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse  ;  set  not 
thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  Tom's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and 
mind ;  that  curled  my  hair ;  wore  gloves  in 
my  cap ;  served  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart, 
and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her  ;  swore 
as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke 
them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven :  one,  that 
slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and  waked  to  do 
it :  wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly  ;  and  in 
woman  out-paramoured  the  Turk  :  false  of 
heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ;  hog  in 
sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in 
raachiess,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking 
'>f  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy 

>or  \fasi  to  w*0man  :  keep  thy  foot  out  of 


l^x>thels.  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen 
from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend.— 
Still  through  the  hawthorn  bkiws  the  cold 
wind :  says  suum.  mun.  nonny.  Dolphto  my 
boy,  my  boy ;  sessa  !  let  him  trot  by. 

[Storm  still  continna. 

Lear.  Why.  thou  wert  better  in  thy  gnte, 
than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this 
extreinity  of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  nMre  than 
this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the 
worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no 
wool,  the  cat  no  perfume. — Ha  I  here's  thirc 
of  us  are  sophisticated  !  Thou  art  the  thin^ 
itself :  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  bus 
such  a  poor,  bare,  fprked  animal  as  tboo  an. 
—Off,  off,  you  tendings !— Come,  unbntton 
here.—  {Tearing  off  kis  dotJui. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  *ti»  a 
naughty  night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  fire  ta 
a  wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart.— 
a  small  spark,  all  the  rest  en's  body  cokL— 
Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbert^libet : 
he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  to  the  first 
cock ;  he  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  sqoiots 
the  eye,  and  makes  the  harelip  ;  mildews  tlie 
white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of 
earth. 

St.  Withold  footed  thrice  the  okl ; 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  nine4cdd ; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 

And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  torch. 

Lear.  What's  he? 

Kent.  Who's  there?    What  is* t  yoa  seek? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?    Your  names  ? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  the  svrimmics 
frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-oewt.  and 
the  water-newt ;  that  m  the  fury  of  his  bean, 
when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for 
sallets ;  swallows  the  old  rat.  and  the  ditcb- 
dog  ;  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  suodios 
pool ;  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tythins. 
and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned  :  »lu 
hath  had  three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to 
his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to  wear ;— 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  suck  small  deer. 

Have  been  Tom's  food /or  seven  long  year. 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  oooh 
pany? 

Edg.  The  prince  ofdarknessb  a  gentknan: 
Modo  he's  call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Glo.    Our   flesh    and  bk>od.    my   lord,  is 
grown  so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me  :  my  duty  cannot  safirr 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  bani  coob- 

mands : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  dooi% 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  boU  i 


you, 


>iyiLizfc!u  uy  ■Nwjv.^'v^ 
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Yet  have  I  vcntur'd  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is 
ready. 
Lear,  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philoso- 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ?  jfpher. — 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  oner ;  go 
into  the  house. 

Lear.  I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same.learn- 

What  is  vour  study  ?  [ed  Theban. — 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill 

vermin. 

Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.  Importune  him  to  go  once  more,  my 

His  wits  begin  to  unsettle.  [lord  ; 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death  : — ah,  that  good 

Kent ! —  fman  ! — 

He  said   it  would  be  thus, — ^poor  banish 'd 

Thou  say'st  the  king  grows  mad  :  I'll  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself :  I  had  a  son,      [life. 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;  he  sought  my 
But  lately,  very  late  :  I  lov'd  him,  friend — 
No  father  his  son  dearer  :  true  to  tell  thee. 

{Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.  —  What   a 

night's  this  ! — 
I  do  beswch  your  grace. — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir. — 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
Edg,  Tom's  a-cold.  fthee  warm. 

Glo,  In.  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel ;  keep 
Lear.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him ; 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  soothe  him  ;  let  him 
Glo.  1  ake  him  you  on.        [take  the  fellow. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us. 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Gh.  No  words,  no  words  ; 

Hush. 

Edg.  Child  R<nvland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  /oh,  and/um, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

{^Exeunt. 

'  Scene  V.—A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Com.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart 
his  house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured, 
that  nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  some- 
thing fears  me  to  think  of. 

Corn,  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether 
your  brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek 
his  death  :  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work 
by  a  reproveable  badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I 
roust  repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he 
spoke  of.  which  approves  him  an  intelligent 
party  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O  heavens  ! 
rtiat  this  treason  were  not.  or  not  I  the  de- 
fector !       Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 


Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
you  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Corn.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl 
of  Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that 
he  may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  \Aside.'\  If  I  find  him  comforting  the 
king,  it  wiil  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully.— 
\To  Com. J  I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of 
loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be  sore  between 
that  and  my  blood. 

Corn.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee ;  and  thou 
Shalt  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.  {Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. — A  Chamber  in  an  Outbuilding, 
adjoining  the  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take 
it  thankfully.  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort 
with  what  addidon  I  can  :  I  will  not  be  long 
from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given 
way  to  his  impatience. — The  gods  reward  your 
kindness !  [Exit  Gloster. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me;  and  tells  me  Nero 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  in- 
nocent, and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr  ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  I 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king  I 

Fool.  No,  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentle- 
man to  his  son  ;  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that 
sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning 
Come  whizzing  in  upon  them,—  [spits 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad.  that  trusts  in  the  tameness 
of  a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a 
whore's  oath. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done :  I  will  arraign  them 

straight. —  [  justicer  ;— 

[To  Edg.]  Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned 

\To  the  Fool.]  Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here. — 

Now,  ye  she  foxes  ! — 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares  I — 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me, — 

Fool.    Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in 
Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herrings.  Croak  not, 
black  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir  ?    Stand  you  not  so 
amaz'd  : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 

Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first.— Bring  in  the 

evidence. —  [place  ;— 

\To  Edg.]  Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy 

\To  the  Fool.]  And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of 

equity. 
Bench  by  his  side  :— [  To  Kent.}  you  are  o'  the 
Sit  you  too.  lyiLizeu  uy  ^'^  v^' ^[commissiou. 
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Edg.  I-et  us  deal  justly. 

Slcepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  f 

Thy  sheep  be  in  iht  corn  ; 
And /or  one  blast  of  thy  miniken  mouthy 
Thy  shtep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  *\rniign  her  first ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly, 
she  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 
Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.    Is  your  name 
I^ar.  She  cannot  deny  it.  '  [Goneril  ? 

Fool.  Qrj  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint- 
stool,  [looks  proclaim 
Lear.  And  here's  another,   whose  warp'd 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on. — Stop  her 
there !  [place ! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire  ! — Corruption  in  the 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  "scape  ? 
F.dg.  Bless  thy  five  wits  !  [now, 
Kent.  O  pity ! — sir,  where  is  the  patience 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 
Edg.  {^A5ide.'\  My  tears  begin  to  take  his 
part  so  much. 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting. 
Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark 
at  me. 
Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them. — 
Avaunt.  you  curs ! 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  tnmdle-tail, — 
Tom  would  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,   de.   de.      Sessa  I    Come,  march  to 
wakes  and  fairs,  and    market-towns. — Poor 
Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry. 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan  ;  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any 
cause  in  nature,  that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ? 
—[TV?  Edgar.]  You,  sir,  I  entertain  you  for 
one  of  my  hundred ;  only  I  do  not  like  the 
fashion  of  your  garments  :  you  will  say,  they 
are  Persian  attire  ;  but  let  them  be  changed. 
Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and 

rest  a  while. 
Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise  ;  draw 
the  curtains  :  so,  so,  so  :  we"  11  go  to  supper  i' 
the  morning  :  so,  so,  so. 
Fool.  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 
Glo.  Come  hither,  friend  :  where  is  the  king 
mv  master? 
Kent.  Here,  sir ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his 
wits  are  gone.  [thy  arms  ; 

Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee,  take  him  in 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 
There  is  a  Utter  ready  :  lay  him  in't, 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou 
shalt  meet  [master : 

Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy 


If  thou  shouldst  d.illy  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him. 
Stand  in  assured  loss  :  take  up,  take  up  ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provisioo 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppressed  nature  sleeps : — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow,  [senses. 
Stand  in  hard  cure.— [7p /Air  Fool.]    Come, 

help  to  bear  thy  master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away 

[Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool, 
bearing  away  Lear. 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our 

woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufiferanoe  doth  o'er- 

skip,  [shipL 

When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellow- 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the 

king  bow  ; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  !— Tom,  away  I 
Mark  the  high  noises  ;  and  thyself  bewray. 
When  false  opinion,  whose   wrong  thought 

defiles  thee. 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the 

king  1 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit. 

Scene  VII. — A  Room  in  Gloster  s  CastU. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,    Goneril,  Edmund, 
and  ixrvAUts. 

Com.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  j-our  hus- 
band ;  show  him  this  letter : — the  army  of 
France  is  landed. — Seek  out  the  traitor  Glos- 
ter. [Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corn.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Ed- 
mund, keep  you  our  sister  company  :  the  re- 
venges we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your  trait- 
orous father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding. 
Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a 
most  festinate  preparation  :  we  are  bound  to 
the  like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift  and  intelli- 
gent betwixt  us.  Farewell,  dear  sister;— 
farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Oswald. 
How  now  ?    Where's  the  king  ?  [hence  : 

Osw.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey *d  him 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him.  met  him  at  gate  ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lords  depend- 
ents, [boast 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover ;  where  they 
To  have  wcU-armW  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horses  for  your  mislres*. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 
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Corn.  Edmund,  farewell. — 

Exeunt  Goneril  and  Edmund. 
Go  seek  the  traitor  Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

\Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control. — Who's  there  ? 
The  traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  'tis  he. 

Corn.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Glo,  What  mean  your  graces  ?    Good  my 

friends,  consider  [friends. 

You  are  my  guests :   do  me  no  foul  play, 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  ^/»<f  Aim. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard.— O  filthy  traitor ! 

Glo,  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn,    To  this  chjiir  bind  him. — ^Villain, 

thou  shah  find — 

[Regan  plucks  his  heard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly 

To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.  [done 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  I 

gS>.  Naughty  lady. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my 

chin,  [host : 

Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee :  I  am  your 

With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favour? 

You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  What  will  you  do? 

Com.  Come,  sir.  what  letters  had  you  late 

from  France  ?  [truth. 

Reg.  Be  simple  answer'd,  for  we  know  the 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with 

Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?         [the  traitors 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the 

lunatic  king  ?    Speak. 
Glo.  1  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart. 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Corn.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king  ? 

To  Dover. 
Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?    Wast  thou  not 

charg'd  at  peril — 
Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Let  him  answer 
that.  [stand  the  course. 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must 
Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Ctlo.  -Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes ;  nor  thy  fierce 

sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea.  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In    hell-black    night    endur'd,    would    have 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires  :       [buoy'd  up. 
Yet.  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to 
rain.  [time, 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem 
'Iliou  shouldst  have  said,  "  Good  porter,  turn 

the  key.  " 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd  :  but  I  shall  see 


The  wingM  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 
Corn.   See  it  shalt  thou  never. — Fellows, 
hold  the!chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

Glo.  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 

Give  me  some  help  !— O  cruel !— O  ye  gods  ! 

[Gloster  s  eye  put  out. 

Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other 

Corn.  If  you  see  vengeance. —  [too. 

I  Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  : 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 

But  better  service  have  1  never  done  you, 

Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ! 

I  Hcrv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your 

chin,  [mean  ? 

I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.    What  do  you 

Com.  My  villain  1  [Dra-u>s. 

I  Serv.  Nay  then,  conDe  on,  and  take  the 

chance  of  anger. 
[Draws.   Theyjigkt.    Comw  all  is  wounded. 
Reg.  Give  me  thy  sword. — A  peasant  stand 
up  thus  1 
[  Takes  a  sword  from  another  Servant* 
and  stabs  him. 
X  Serv.  O,  I  am  slain  ! — My  lord,  you  have 
one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him, — O  !  [Dies. 

Corn.  Lest  it 'see  more,  prevent  it. — Out, 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?  [vile  jelly  ! 

Glo.   All  dark  and   comfortless. — Where's 
my  son  hdmund? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  I 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee  :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  O  my  follies ! 

Then  E^gar  was  abus'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  ! 
Reg.  Go  thrust  him   out  at  gates,  and  let 
him  smell  [look  you  ? 

His  way  to  Dover.— How  is't,  my  lord  ?   kow 
Corn.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt :  follow  me, 
lady. —  [slave 

Turn    out    that  eyeless  villain ; — throw   this 
Upon  the  dunghill'.— Regan,  I  bleed  apace  : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  give  me  your  arm. 
[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan.— 5<?//i^ 
of  the  Servants  unbind   Gloster, 
and  lead  him  out. 
3  Serv.  I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do. 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

3  Serv.  If  she  live  long, 

And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 

Women  will  all  turn  monsters.      [the  Bedlam 

3  Serv.  Lets  follow  tne  old  earl,  and  get 

To  lead  him  where  he  would  :  his  roguish 

madness 

Allows  itself  to  anything.         [whites  of  ^rs^* 

3  Serv.  Go  thou  :  ill  fetch  some  flax,  and 

To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven 

help  him !  lyuzeu uy  ^,ihs&i*^U^4verally. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— The  Heath, 
Enter  Edgar. 
Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temn'd,  [worst, 

Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  6f  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear  : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Welcome,  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace  ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the 
worst,  [here  ?— 

Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes 

Enter  (iloster,  led  by  an  Old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly    led? — World,    world,   O 
world  I  [thee, 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been 
your  tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these 
fourscore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get   thee  away ;  good  friend, 
be  gone  : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your 
way.  [eyes ; 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw :  full  oft  'tis  seen. 
Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove*  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  I 

Old  Man.  How  now  I  Who's  there  ? 

Edg.  [Aside.]  O  gods !     Who  ist  can  say, 
"  /  am  at  the  worst  f" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  was. 
Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Aside.']  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the 
worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  "  This  is  the  worst.'* 
Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 
Glo.  Is  it  a  l)eggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman,  and  beggar  too.  [beg. 
Glo.  He  has  some  rejison,  else  he  could  not 
I*  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  my  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him  :   I  have 

heard  more  since. 
As  flies  to  wanton  lx>ys.  are  we  to  the  gods,- 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  [Asidv.]  How  should  this  be?- 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow. 
Angering  itself  and  others. — [To  Glo.J     Bless 
thee,  master  ! 
Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 
Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Gh.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone ;  if,  for 
my  sake. 


Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  ttwD, 
r  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  tow, 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 
Whom  111  entreat  to  le^  roe. 

Old  Man,  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 

Glo,  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  raadroeii 
lead  the  blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone.  [I  have, 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  parel  that 
Come  on't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow, — 

Edg.  Poor  Tom  is  a-cold. — [Aside.]  I  cap- 
not  daub  it  further. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg,  [Aside.]  And  yet  I  must— [Tii?  Glo.] 
Bless  thy  .sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Do\^r? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horee-way  and 
footpath.  Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of 
his  good  wits :  bless  th«e,  good  man's  soo, 
from  the  foul  fiend  1  Five  fiends  have  been  in 
poor  Tom  at  once ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hob- 
bididance.  prince  of  dumbness ;  Mahu,  of 
stealing  ;  Modo,  of  murder ;  and  Flibbertigib- 
bet, of  mopping  and  mowing, — who  since  pos- 
sesses chamber-maids  and  waiting-women. 
So,  bless  thee,  master  ! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  die 
heavens'  plagues 
Have   humbled  to   all  strokes:   that  I  am 
wretched,  [still ! 

Makes  thee  the  happier  : — Heavens,  deal  so 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man. 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power 

quickly ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know 

Edg.  Ay,  master.  [L)o«r? 

Glo,  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bend- 
ing head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confin^I  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  ir, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me :    from  that 
I  shall  no  leading  need.  [place 

Edg.  Give  nie  thy  arm  ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  '[Exeunt, 

Scene  l\,— Be/ore  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Palace. 
Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Oswald  meeting 
them. 
Gon,  Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  marvel  onrroild 
husband  [master? 

Not  met  us  on  the  way. — Now,  where  s  your 
Osw,  Madam,   within ;   but  never  man  s4 
chang'd. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed  ; 
He  .smil'd  at  it ;  I  told  him  you  were  coming; 
His  answer  was,  *'  The  worse  :"  of  Gu»ter's 

treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
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When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call  d  me  sot, 
And  toW  me  I  had   turn'd  the  wrong  side 
out : —  [to  him  ; 

What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant 
What  like,  offensive.  [further. 

GoH.  [To  Edmund.]  Then,  shall  you  go  no 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.    Our  wishes  on 
the  way  [brother 

May  prove  effects.  Back,  Edmund,  to  my 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 
I   roust  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the 

distaff 

Into  my  husband's  hands.  This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us  :  ere  long  you  are  like 

to  hear, 
If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.    Wear   this ;    spare 
speech  ;  [Givin:^  a  favour. 

Decline  your  head  :  this  kiss,  if  it  dare  speak. 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air  : — 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
G<m,  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[  Rxit  Edmund. 
O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man  ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due  : 
My  fool  usurps  my  body. 

Osw,  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

{Exit. 
Enter  Albany. 
Gen,  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
Alb,  O  Goneril  I 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  roust  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more  ;  the  text  is  foolish. 
Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile, 
seem  vile  :  fyou  done  ? 

Filths  savour  but  themselves.      What  have 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd! 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  agM  man. 
Whose  reverence  the  head-luggd  bear  would 
lick,  [madded. 

Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate!  have  you 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  oflcnces, 
It  will  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself, 
Uke  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  check  for  blows,  a  head  for 

wrongs  ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering  :   tliat  not 

know'st. 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 


Ere  thev  have  done  their  mischief.     Where's 
thy  dmm  ?  [land, 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless 
With  plumM  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats  : 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  silt'st  still,  and  criest, 
"  Alack,  why  does  he  sot" 

Aib.  See  thyself,  devil! 

Proper  deformity  .seems  not  in  the  fiend 
bo  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

Gon.  O  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing, 
for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.    Were't  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones : — howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  What  news  ?  [wall's  dead  ; 

Mess.  O.  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Corn- 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster' s  eyes  I   [remorse, 

Afess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrilld  with 
Oppos'd  against  the  act.  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd, 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  felld  him 
dead ;  [since 

But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge  ! — But,  O  poor  Gloster! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside.]  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  Ufe  :  another  way, 
This  news  is  not  so  tart.~[7\>  Mess.]  I'll  read 
and  answer.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did 
take  his  eyes  ? 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness ?        [again. 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  'twas  he  inform'd 
against  him  : 
.And  quit  the  house,  on  purpose  that  their  pun- 
Might  have  the  freer  course.  [ishment 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the 
king,  [friend ; 

And   to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither, 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. —  The  French  Camp,  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent  and  Gentleman. 
Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  sud- 
denly gone  back  know  you  tlte  reason  ? 
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Gen,  Soineihing  he  left  imperfect  in  the 

state,  [which 

Which  since  liis  coming  forth  is  thought  of ; 

Imports   to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and 

danger, 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  requir'd 
And  necessary. 
Kent.  Whom  hath  be    left    behind    him, 
general?  '  [Le  Far. 

Gen.  Tlie  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur 
Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to 
any  demonstration  of  grief? 

Gen.  Ay,  sir  ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in 

my  presence, 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 

Her  delicate  cheek  :  it  secmd  she  was  a  queen 

Over  her  passion  :  who,  most  rebel-like. 

Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gen.  Not  to  a  rage:  patience  and  sorrow 

strove  [seen 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have 

Sun:>hine  and  rain  at  once :  her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  Uke  a  better  way  :  those  happy  smilets. 

That  jjlay'd   on   her  ripe  lip,  secmd  not  to 

know  [thence, 

Wliat  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted 

As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief, 

sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 
Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gen.  'Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the 
name  of  *' father*' 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prcss'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,   *'  Sisters  /  sisters  / — Shame  of  ladies  ! 

sisti'rs  ! 
Kent !  father !  sisters!     What  C  the  storm  f 

t   the  night  f 
Let  pity  not  bc^bcUa^ed  '"—Ttisx^  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  lier  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moistcn'd  :  then  away  slie  started 
To  (leal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Klse  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.     You  spoke  not  with  her 
Gen.  No.  [since? 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  return' d  ? 
Gen.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  the  poor  distress'd  Lear's 
in  the  town, 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  Hc  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gen,  Why,  good  sir? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him  : 

his  own  unkindness  [her 

That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd 

To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 

To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things 

sting 

His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 


Gen.  Alack,  poor  gentleman  • 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  po«-«Ts 

you  heard  not  ? 
Gen.  "Tis  so,  they  are  afoot.  [Lear, 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him  :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  nie  up  a  while  ; 
Wlien  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.  I  prav  you.  go 
Along  with  me.  \Exeutit. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Tent. 
Enter  Cordelia,  Physician,  and  Soldiers. 

Cor,  Alack,  'tis  he  :  why,  he  was  met  e%*ca 
now 
As  mad  as  the  vex*d  sea  :  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds. 
With    harlocks,    hemlock,    nettles,    cuckoo- 
flowers. 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. — .A  century  send  forth; 
Search  ever>-  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
--^nd  bring  him  to  our  eye. —  {Exit  an  Officer. 
What  can  m.an's  wisdom. 
In  restoring  his  bereavM  sense  ? 
He.  that  helps  him,  take  all  ray  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam  : 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks  ;  that  to  provoke  in  him 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth. 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  reroe- 
diate  *         [him ! 

In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek.  seek,  for 
I^est  his  ungovern'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  News,  madam; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before ;   our  prepanuioa 
stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 
My  mourning,  and  important  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 
Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  hitn  !  {Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— ^  Room  in  Gloster  s  Coitli, 

Enter  Regan  and  Oswald. 

Reg,  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 
Osw.  Ay,  madam. 
Reg.  Himself  in  person  there  ? 
Osw.  Madam,  with  much  ado ; 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 
Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your 
Osw.  No,  madam.  [lord  at  home? 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter 
Osw.  I  know  not,  lady,  [to  him  ? 
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Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious 
matter.  [out, 

It  was  great  ignorance,  Glosters  eyes  being 
To  let  him  live  :  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us:  Edmund.  I  thinks  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy.  [my  letter. 

Osio.  I  must  needs  afier  him,  madam,  with 

Reg,  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow  :  stay 
I'he  ways  are  dangerous.  [with  us  ; 

Osw.  I  may  not,  madam : 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund? 
Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Belike 
Something—  I  know  not  what : — I'll  love  thee 
I^t  me  unseal  the  letter.  [much 

Osw.  Madam,  I  had  rather- 

Reg.  I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her 

husband ; 

I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  bchig  here, 

She  gave  strange  eyeliads,  and  most  speaking 

looks  [bosom. 

To  noble  Edmund.     I  know  you  are  of  her 

Osw,  1,  madam  ?  [know  it ; 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding  :  you  are,  I 
Therefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note  : 
My  lord  is  dead  ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd  ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's  : — you  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this  ; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from 

you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  j'ou  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Osw.  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  !    I 
WTiat  party  I  do  follow.  [would  show 

-  Reg.  Fare  thee  well. 

„  {^Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. —  The  Country  near  Dover, 
Enter  Glostcr,  and  Edgar  dressed  like  a  pea- 
sant. 
Glo,  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that 
same  hill  ?  [labour. 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now  :  look,  how  we 
Glo.  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg. '  Horrible  steep  ; 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,   then  your  other  senses  grow 

By  your  eyes*  anguish.  [imperfect 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed. 

Methinks  thy  voice    is    altered ;    and    thou 

speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You're  much  deceiv'd  ;  in  nothing  am 

But  m  my  garments.  [I  changd 

Glo.  Methinks  you're  better  .spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir  ;  here's  the  place  :  stand 

still.— How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  ones  eyes  so  low  ^ 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid- 
way air.  jdown^ 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful 

trade ! 
Methinks  he  sesnis  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  ^ach. 
Appear  Uke  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring 

surge. 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  l)e  heard  so  high. — I'll  look  no  more  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  :   you  are  now 
within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the 
Would  1  not  leap  upright.  [moon 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man  s  taking  :  fairies  and 

gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee  !    Go  thou  further  off  ; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his 
Is  done  10  cure  it.  [despair, 

Glo.  O  you  mighty  gods  I 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and,  in  your  sights. 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off : 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuif,  and  loathM  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.  If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  liim  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir :— farewell— 

[Gloster  leaps,  and/alls  along. 
[Aside.]  And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself  [rob 

Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he 
thought,  [dead  ? 

By  this,  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or 
I'J'o  Glo.]  Ho,  you  sir!  friend!— Hear  you, 

sir  ? — speak  ! — 
Thus  might  he  pjiss  indeed  ; — yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you,  sir? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shivered  like  an  egg  :  but  tliou  dost 
breathe  ;  [art  sound. 

Hast  heavy  substance  ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life's  a  miracle.    Speak  yet  again. 

Glo,  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ?  [bourn. 

Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
Look  upa-height ; — theshrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard  :  do  but  look  up. 
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Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit, 
Xo  end  itself  by  death?     'Twas  yet  some 

comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  fnistrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm  : 

Up: — so.*- How  is't?    Feel  you  your  legs? 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well.  [You  stand. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness, 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliif,  what  thing  was 
Which  parted  from  you  ?  [that 

Glo,  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar, 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his 
eyes  [noses. 

Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridgM 
sea :  [father, 

It  was  some  fiend  ;  therefore,   thou  happy 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now  :  henceforth  I'll 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  ou^  itself,  [bear 

••  Enough,  eftoug/i,"  and  die.    That  thing  you 

speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  :  often  'twould  say, 
'•  The  fiend,  the  fiend ;"  he  led  me  to  that 
place. 

Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But 
who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  unth  flowers. 
The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear,  No.  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coin- 
ing ;  I  am  the  kmg  himself. 

Edg.  O,  thou  side- piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect. 
There's  your  press-money.  That  fellow 
handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper :  draw  me 
a  clothier's  yard. — Look,  look,  a  mouse  ! 
Peace,  peace';— this  piece  of  toasted  cheese 
will  do't. — There's  my  gauntlet ;  I'll  prove  it 
on  a  giant.— Bring  up  the  brown  bills. — O, 
well  flown,  bird  ! — i"  the  clout,  i*  the  clout : 
heugh  !— Give  the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram.  Lear.  Pass. 

Glo,  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha  !  Goneril  I — with  a  white  beard  ! 
— They  flatter'd  me  like  a  dog  ;  and  told  me, 
I  had  white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black 
ones  were  there.  To  say  "ay,"  and  "  no,"  to 
everything  I  said. — "Ay"  and  "no,"  too, 
was  no  good  divinity.  When  the  rain  came 
to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to  make  me 
chatter  ;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace 
at  my  bidding ;  there  I  found  them,  there  I 
smelt  them  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o' 
their  words :  they  told  me  1  was  eveiything  ; 
'lis  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  re- 
Is  t  not  the  king  ?  [meml)er  ; 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king  : 

■'^hca  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 


1  pardon  that  man's  life.— What   was   thy 

Adultery  ? —  [cause  ?  — 

Thou  Shalt  not  die :  die  for  adulterv .    No : 

The  wren  goes  tot,  and  the  small  giWed  fly 

Does  lechep  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive  ;  forGlostcr's  bastard  soo 

Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 

Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 

To't,  luxury,  pell-mell  !  for  I  lack  soldiers.— 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame. 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  bead 

To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 

The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 

With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaun. 

Though  women  all  above  : 

But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 

Beneath  is  all  the  fiends  ;  there's  hell,  there's 

darkness,  there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  bumins;. 

scalding,  stench,  consumption  ; — fie.  fie,  fie ! 

pah,  pah  I    Give  me  an  ounce  of  cii*ei,  good 

apothecary,    to   sweeten    my    imaginatioo : 

there's  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand  I  [talifr. 

Lear,  Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mor- 

Glo.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  !  This  great 

world  i^iDc? 

Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough. 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst, 
blind  Cupid  ;  I'll  not  love. — ^Kead  thou  tbts 
challenge  :  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  couki  not 
see  one. 

Edg.  \Aside.'\  1  would  not  take  this  from 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it.  [report ;  it  is. 

Lear,  Read. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  ? 

luar.  O.  ho,  are  you  there  with  m«?  No 
eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse? 
Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a 
light :  yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  n»av  see 
how  this  worid  goes,  with  no  eyes.  'Look 
with  thine  ears :  see  how  yon  justice  rails  upon 
yon  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear  :  change 
places ;  and,  handy-andy,  which  is  the  jus- 
tice, which  is  the  thief?  Thou  hast  seen  a 
farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ? 
There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  imagt  of 
authority  :  a  dog's  obey'd  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  ! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?    Strip  thine 

own  back  ; 
Thou  holly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.     The  usurer 

hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Pktc  sia 
with  gold, 
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And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
None  does  offend,  none. — I  say  none  ;    I'll 

able  'em  :  * 

Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.  Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now, 

now.  now  ; 
Pull  off  my  boots  : — harder,  harder : — so. 

Edg.  ^Aside.]  O.  matter  and  impertinency 
Reason  m  madness  !  [mix'd  : 

Lear,  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take 
my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the 

air, 
We  wawl  and  cry.     I   will  preach  to  thee: 
Gio,  Alack  !  alack  the  day  !         [mark  me. 
Lear.  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we 
are  come  [block?— 

To  this  great  stage  of  fools.— This  a  good 
It  were  a  dedicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  I'll  p\it  it  in  proof ; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in- 
Then.  kHl.  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill !  [law. 

Enter  Gentleman,  wiih  Attendants. 
Gen.  O,  here  he  is  :  lay  hand  upon  him. — 
Your  most  dear  daughter —  [Sir, 

Lear.  No  rescue?    What,  a  prisoner?    I 
am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  a  sur- 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains.  [geon, 

Gen.  You  shall  have  anything. 

Lear   No  seconds?    All  myself  ? 
Why.  this  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt, 
To  ui«  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust 

Gen.  Good  sir, 

Lear.  I  will  die  bravely,  [jovial : 

Like  a  smug  bridegroom.    What !  I  will  be 
Conoe,  come  ;  I  am  a  king,  my  masters,  know 
you  that  ? 
Gen.  Yon  are  a  royal  one.  and  we  obey  you. 
Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it.     Nay,  an  you 
get  it.  you  shall  get  it  by  running.    Sa,  sa,  sa. 
sa.  [Exit.    Attendants y^Z/tm;. 

Gen.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest 
wretch,  [daughter. 

Past  speaking  of  in  a  king !— Thou  hast  one 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 
Ed!g.  Hail,  gentle  sir  I 
Gen.  Sir.  speed  you :  what's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle 

toward? 
Gen.  Most  sure,   and  vulgar:   every   one 
Which  can  distinguish  sound.        [hears  that, 
Ed^,  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  ncar's  the  other  army? 

Gen.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought 


Edg.  1  thank  you,  sir :  that's  all. 

Gen.  Though  that  the  queen    on  special 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on.  [cause  is  here, 

Edg.  I  thank  you.  sir. 

JExi/  Gentleman. 
_     J,  take  my  breath 
from  me  ; 
Let  not  mv  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  I 
Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

G/o.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Edg.  A  most  poor  man,   made  tame    to 
fortune's  blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding.  [hand, 

GJo.  Hearty  thanks  : 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot  I 

Enfer  Oswald. 
Osw.        A  proclaim'd  prize  I   Most  happy  ! 
That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd 
flesh  [traitor. 

To  raise  my  fortunes.— Thou  old  unhappy 
Briefly  thyself  remember  :— the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

G/o.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.    [Edgar  interposes. 
Osw.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor?  Hence : 
Lest  that  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 
Edg.  Chill  not  let  go.  ar,  without  varther 
Osw.  Let  go.  slave,  or  thou  diest     ['casion. 
Edg.  Good  gentleman,  eo  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.    And  ch  ud  ha'  been  zwag- 
ger'd  out  of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  to 
long  as 'tis  by  avortnight  Nay,  come  not  near 
the  old  man  ;  keep  out,  che  vor'ye,  or  Ise  try 
whether  your  costard  or  my  hallow  'be  the 
harder.    Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 
Osw.  Out,  dunghill  1 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  ar  :  come  ;  no 
matter  vor  your  foins.. 

[They  fight;  and  Edgar  knocks  htm  down. 
Osw.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me :  villain, 
take  my  purse  : 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body  ;  [me. 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find  st  about 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster  ;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party  : — O,  untimely  death  I 

[Dies. 
Edg.  I  know  thee  well ;  a  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  ojf  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Gh.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father  ;  rest  you. — 

Let's  see  his  pockets :  these  letters,  that  he 

speaks  of,  [sorry 

May  be  my  friends.— He's  dead  ;  I  am  only 

He  had  no  other  deathsman. — Let  us  see  : — 

Leave,  gentle  wax  ;  and,  manners,  blame  us 

not :  [hearts ; 


[descry  I  To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we'd  np  their 
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Their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

[Reads.]  **  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  he  re- 
membered. You  have  many  opportunities  to 
cut  him  4^:  if  your  will  want  not,  time  and 
place  will  be  fruitfully  offered.  There  is  no- 
thing done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror:  then 
am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol;  from 
the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and 
supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 

•*  Your  (wife,  so  /would say) 
**  i^etionate  servant, 

••GONERIL." 

0  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will  I 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life  ; 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother  1 — Here,  in  the 

sands, 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers:  and,  in  the  mature 

time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke :  for  him  'tis  well, 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad  :  how  stiff  is  my  vile 
sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  I    Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my 

griefs ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Edg.  '   Give  me  your  hand  ; 

Far  on,  mcthinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum  : 
Come,  father,  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  Vll.—A  Tent  in  the  French  Camp. 
Lear  on  a  bed,  asleep :  Physician,  Gentleman, 
and  others  attending. 
Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 
Cor.  O  thou  good  Kent  I  how  shall  I  live 
and  work, 
To  match  thy  goodness?    My  life  will  be  too 
And  every  measure  fail  me.  [short, 

ITeftt.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'er- 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth; [paid. 
Nor  mora,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited : 

These  wends  are  memories  of  those  worser 

1  pr'ythee,  put  them  off.  [hours : 
/Cent.                        Pardon,  dear  madam  ; 

Yet  to  be  known  shortens  my  made  intent : 
My  boon  1  make  it.  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be 't  so,  my  good  lord.— [To  the 
Phy.]  How  does  the  king? 

Phy.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abuskl  nature  1 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-chang6d  father  I 

Phy.  So  please  your  majesty, 

That  we  may  wake  the  king :  he  hath  slept 

long.  [proceed 

Cor,  Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  and 


r  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  be  array'd  ? 

Gen.  Ay.  madam  ;  in  the  lieavineasctf  sleeps 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phy,  Be  by,  g(ft)d  madam,  when   we   do 
awake  him  : 
I  doubt  not  of  his  tempenuioe. 

Cor,  Very  wefl. 

Phy,  Please  you,  draw  near.— Louder  the 
music  there. 

Gfr,  O  my  dear  fiaher  1    RestonuioQ,  han^ 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sistciv 
Ha%'e  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

ITent.  Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

Cor,  Had  yoa  not  been  their  fioher,  Ouest 
white  flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.  Was  this  a  bat 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thm- 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  [der? 
Of  quick,  cross  Ughtniiig?   to  watch  (poor 

perdu  I) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?    Mine  etieroy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that 
night  [father. 

Against  my  fire ;  and  wast  thou  lain,  poor 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forion. 
In  short  and  mustv  straw  ?  Aladc,  alack  ! 
'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wiu  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all.— He  wakes ;  spak  to 

Phy.  Madam,  do  you ;  'tis  fittest.        [him. 

Cor,  How  does  my  royal  lord  ?    How  fares 
your  maiesty  ?  [the  grave  .'^ 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o' 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  &,  do  you  know  ne? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know  :  when  dkl 

Cor,  Still,  still,  far  wide.  [you  die? 

Phy,    He's  scarce  awake:    let  him  alone 
a  while.  [Fair  day-light  ?— 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been?  Where  ami?— 
I  am  mightily  abus'd. — I  shouU  even  die  with 
pity,  [say.— 

To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands :— let's  see; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    Would  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition  I 

Cor.  O.  look  npOB  roe,  sir. 

And  hokl  your  hands  in  benedk:tioii  o'er  me  ^- 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  veiy  foolish  foixi  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  or 
And,  to  desd  plainly,  [less ; 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  mv  perfect  mind.  [man ; 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know 
not  [at  me  ; 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  lai^gh 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
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To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  ftm,  I  am  ! 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wet?    Yes,   'fjaith.    I 
pray,  weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know  you  do  not  love  roe ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  thev  have  not. 

Cor,  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear,  Am  I  in  France  ? 

JCemt,  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me.  [rage, 

Pky.  BecomfoRed,  good  madam  :  the  great 
You  see.  is  cur'd  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more. 
Till  farther  settling. 

Cor.  Will't  please  your  highness  walk? 

Lear,  You  must  bear  vrith  me : 

Pray  jrou  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old 
and  foolish. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordelia,  Physician, 
and  Attendants. 

Gen.  Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gen,  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ?  [ter. 

Kent.  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Glos- 

Gem,  TbcT  say  Edgar,  his  banish'd  son,  is 
with  the  earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable.  'Tistimeto 
look  about ;  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  ap- 
proach apace. 

Gen,  llie  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 
Fare  you  well.  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent,  My  point  and  period  will  be  thoroughly 
wrought. 
Or  well  or  iU,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought. 

[Exit, 


ACT  V. 

SCXNK  I.— r*/  Camp  of  the  British  Forces, 
near  Dover. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Edmund, 
R^^,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others, 

Bdm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose 
hold; 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course  :  he's  lull  of  alteratkra. 
And  self-reproving ;— bring  his  constant  plea- 
sure. VTo  an  Officer,  -mho  ^oes  out. 

Reg,  Our  sisters  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Bam.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Kef.  Now,  sweet  lord, 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me, —but  truly.— but  then  q)eak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  bononr'd  love. 

Keg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother^s 
To  cne  forefended  place  ?  [way 

Edm,  That  thought  abuses  you. 


Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  con- 
junct 
And  bosom'd  vrtth  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 
Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 
Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  dear  my  lord. 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not  :— 

She,  and  the  duke  her  husband. 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 
Gon.  [Aside.]  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle, 
than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me. 

Al^.  Our  very  loving  sister,  weH  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — the  king  is  come  to  his 

daughter. 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.    Where  I  could  not  be 

honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom',  I  fear. 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 
Edm,  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 
Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  ? 

Gon,  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

At^.  Let's  then  determine 

With  (he  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 
Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your 
Reg,  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us  ?  ftcnt. 

Gon.  No.  [with  us. 

Reg,  Tis  most  convenient ;   pray  you,  go 
Gon,  [Aside.]  O,  ho  i  I  know  the  nddle. — 
[Aloud.]    I  will  go. 
As  they  are  going  out  enter  Edgar,  dis^ised, 
Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man 
Hear  me  one  word.  [so  poor. 

Alb,  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edmund,  Regan,  Goneril, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  <iir</ Attendants. 
Edg,  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this 
letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I 

seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouchM  there.    If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.    Fortune  love  you ! 
Alb,  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 
Edg,  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I'll  appear  again.  [Exit  Edgar. 

Alb.  Why.  fare  thee  well :  I  wiU  o'erlook 
thy  paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 
Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view  ;  draw  up  your 
powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and 

forces 
By  diligent  discovery  ;— but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 
Alb.  We  wi«  jg^gqiyt^  ^pj5^  .{Exit, 
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Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn 

my  love ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.   Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  en- 

joy'd, 
If  both  remain  alive  :  to  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.    Now,  then,  we'll 

use  ,  [done. 

His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being 
L«t  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.    As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  I  .ear,  and  to  Cordelia,— 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon  ;  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [Exit. 

Scene  H. — A  Field  between  the  tivo  Camps. 
Alarum  within.     Enter,  with   drum   and 
colours,  Lear,  Cordelia,  and  their  forces  ; 
and  exeunt.    Enter  Edgar  and  GlosW. 
Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this 
tree 
For  your  good  host ;  pray  that  the  rieht  may 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again,  [thrive  : 

I'll  bring  you  comfort. 
Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir ! 

[Exit  Edgar. 
Alarum  ;  afterwards  a  retreat.    Re-^nter 

Edgar. 
Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand, 
away  : 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en: 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  come  on.  [here. 

Glo.  No  further,  sir ;  a  man  may  rot  even 
Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again?    Men 
must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither 
Ripeness  is  all.    Come  on. 
Glo.  And  that's  true  too. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— The  British  Camp,  near  Dover. 
Enter,   in  conquest,  with  drum  and  colours, 
Edmund  ;  Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  prisoners; 
Captain,  Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 
Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away ;  good 
guard. 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known. 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first, 

Who,  M'ith  best  meaning,  h.ive  incurr'd  the 

worst. 
For  thee,  oppressM  king,  am  I  cast  down  ; 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's 
frown.  [sisters  ? 

Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these 
Lear.  No,  no,  no.  no  1  Come,  let's  away  to 
prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i*  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel 
down. 


And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  :  so  we  11  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and 

laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them 

too, — 

Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in.  who's  out; 
And  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  and  well  w^ear  oat 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sets  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 
Edm.  Take  them  awar. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordeba.' 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.     Have  I 

caught  thee  ?  [heaven. 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  froa 
And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes.  Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  feU. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep  :  we'll  see  tbesi 

starve  first. 
Come.    [Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  gmardei- 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain  ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  ;  [Giving  a  pdper.']  go, 

follow  them  to  prison  : 
One  step  I  have  advanc'd  thee ;  if  thoa  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  war 
To  noble  fortunes :  know  thou  this. — that  mea 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword  : — thy  great  employ- 
ment 
Will  not  bear  question  ;  either  say  thoaltdo't. 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Caft.  Ill  dot.  my  lord 

Edm.  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  vha 

thou' St  done. 
Mark,-^I  say,  instantly  ;  and  cany  it  so. 
As  I  have  set  it  down.  [oats ; 

Caft.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  drrd 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit 

Flourish.    Enter  Albany,  Goneril.  Rc^aa. 

Officers,  <zxr</ Attendants. 
Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  yom  Tafiaat 

strain,  [tivcs 

And  fortune  led  you  well :  you  have  the  cap- 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  ments  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir.  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard : 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side. 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes, 
Which  do  command  them.    With  him  1  sect 

the  queen ; 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.    At  this 
time  rfriead . 

We  sweat  and  bleed  :  the  friend  hath  tost  has 
And  the  best  quarreb,  in  the  heat,  are  cun'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  :— 
The  quesdon  of  Cordelia  and  her  iatber 
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Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Ali.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  de- 
manded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.  He  led  our  powers  ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person  ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

GoH,  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Reg.  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Com,  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  hus- 
band you. 
Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 
Gon.  Holla,  hoUa  I 

That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  asquint. 
Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should 
answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony ; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine : 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Al^.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good 

will. 
Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 
Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  [To  Edmund.]    I^  the  drum  strike. 

and  prove  my  title  thine. 
Ali.  Stay  vet;  hear  reason. — Edmund,  I 
arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest, 
[Pointing  to  Gon.]  This  gilded  serpent.— For 

your  claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ; 
'Tis  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns. 
If  you  will  many,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  _ 

Gon.  An  interlude  I 

Aib.    Thou  art   arm'd,   Gloster:— let  the 
trumpet  sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove,  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge ;  [  Throwing  down  a  glove."] 

I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothmg  less 
Than  1  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,  O  sick ! 

Gon.  [Aside."]  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  poison. 
Edm.   There s  my  exchange:   [Throwing 
down  a  glove!]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies  : 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  be  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not  ?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
Alb.  A  herald,  ho  ! 
Edm.  A  herald,  ho  !  a  herald  ! 


Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy 
soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Alb,  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 
[Exit  Regan,  led. 
Come  hither,  herald,— let  the  trumpet  sound,— 
And  read  out  this. 

OJi.  Sound,  trumpet  1    [A  trumpet  sounds. 
Herald  reads. 

**  If  any  man  of  quality,  or  de^u,  within 
the  list  of  the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
mund, supposed  earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a 
manifold  traitor,  let  him  appear  at  the  third 
sound  of  the  trumpet:  he  is  hold  in  his  defence.*' 

Edm.  Sound!  fz  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again  I  [a  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again  I  [3  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within. 

Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name  ?  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit: 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb,  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund 
earl  of  Gloster? 

Edm,  Himself : — what  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg,  Draw  thy  sword. 

That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice  :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession  :  I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  em- 
inence. 
Despite  thy  victor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart,— thou  art  a  traitor ; 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince  ; 
And,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.    Say  thou  *'  No," 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are 

bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  Uest. 

Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name  ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding 

breathes. 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  cUsdain  and  spurn  : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head  ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which.— for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely 

bruise, — 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
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Where  th«r  shall  rest  for  ever. — Trumpets, 
speak! 
[AiaruMs.     TJUyfigkt.    EdmnDd/alls. 

Aid.  Save  him,  save  him  I 

Gom.  This  is  practice.  Gloster ; 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to 

answer 
An  unknown  opposite;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  coaen'd  and  b^guil'd. 

Aid.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame  ; 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it :— hold,  sir ; 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own 

evil: — 
No  tearing,  lady  ;  I  perceive  you  know  it. 

[Gwis  tkt  UtUr  to  Edmund. 

G<m.  Say,  if  I  do, — the  laws  are  mine,  not 
Who  can  axraign  me  for't  ?  [thine  : 

Alb,  Most  monstrous ! 

Know'st  thou  this  paper? 

Gon,  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Exit. 

Ali,  Go  after  her  :  she's  desperate ;  govern 
her.  [To  an  Officer,  who^its  out. 

Edm.  What  have  jrou  charg'd  me  with,  that 
have  I  done ;  [it  out : 

And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bhng 
'Tis  past,  and  so  am  I. — But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?  If  thou'rt  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  an,  Edmund  ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us  : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.        Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true  ; 
The  wheel  has  oome  full  circle  ;  I  am  here. 

Aid.  Methought  the  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness  :— I  must  embrace  thee : 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father  I 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know't. 

A^.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your 
father? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a 
brief  tale :—  [burst  I— 

And,  when  'tis  told,  O  that  my  heart  would 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape,  [ness  ! 
That  follow  d  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives'  swect- 
Tliat  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die. 
Rather  than  die  at  once  1)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags  ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd  :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost :  became  his 
guide,  [despair ; 

Led  him,  k)egg'd  for  him,   sav'd  him  from 
Never  (O  fault  1)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half-hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd  ; 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success. 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 


Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  but  hisflaw'd  heait, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm,  This  speech  of  youis  hath  mov'd  me. 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good :  but  speak  you 

on  ; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful.  boki  it  in; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but  another. 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extreniity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man. 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  esUte, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorred  society;  but  then,  finding 
Who '  twas  that  so  endur'd.  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven ;  threw  him  00  my  fiuber; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him« 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd  :  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  kle 
Began  to  crack  :  twice  then  the  trumpet  sound* 
And  there  I  left  him.  tranc'd.  [ed. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;  who  in 
disguise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  hlra  senioe 
Improper  for  a  slave. 
Enter  a  Gentleman  kastily.witk  a  bloodyimi/k. 

Gent.  Help,  help^  O  help  1 

Edf.  What  kind  of  hdp? 

Alb.  Speak,  nun. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot ,  it  smoks : 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of--0,  she's  dead ! 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  speak,  man. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady :  and  her  si»- 
By  her  is  poison'd  ;  she  hath  confess'd  it.  [t«r 

Edm.  1  was  contracted  to  them  both :  all 
Now  many  in  an  instant.  [tbrre 

Edg.  Here  ooroes  Keot. 

Alb.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 

dead !—  [tremble. 

This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

Touches  us  not  vrith  pity.    [Exii  Gentleman. 

Enter  KtoL 

O.  is  this  he? 
The  time  will  not  aUow  the  oompliment. 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

/Cent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night : 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! 

Speak,  Edmund,  Where's  the  king  ?  and  wbere's 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent  ?       [Cordelia  ?-- 

/Cent.  Alack,  why  thus? 

[The  bodies  q^Gonedi  emd  Regan  fe 
brought  in. 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  bekyv'd : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake. 
And  after  slew  herself.  . 

oogle 
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Alb.  Even  so.— Cover  their  faces,      [to  do, 

Bdm,  I  pant  for  life  : — some  good  I  mean 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.    Quickly  send, — 
Be  brief  in  it,— to  the  castle  ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia : — 
Nay.  send  in  time. 

Alb,  Run,  run.  O  run ! 

Rdg.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?— Who  has  the 
Thy  token  of  reprieve.  [office  ?  send 

Edwi,  Well  thoui^ht  on :  take  my  sword, 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life. 

\^Exit  Edgar. 

Rdm,  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and  |^and  me 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despan-. 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

Alb,  The   gods    defend  her!— Bear  him 
hence  a  while.      I  Edmund  is  borne  off. 
Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  arms; 
Edgar.  Officer,  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you 
ttre  men  of  stones! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.— She's  gone 

for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when-  one  lives  ; 
She's  dead  as  earth.   Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  shall  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  7 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

A  a.  Fall,  and  cease  ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs :  she  lives  I  if  it  be 
so. 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  [Kneelinj^.]  O,  my  good  master ! 

Lear,  Pr'ythce,  away. 

Ed^.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A    plague    upon    you,     murderers, 
traitors  aU  I  [ever ! — 

I  might  have  .sav'd  her ;  now,  she's  gone  for 
Cordelia,  Cordelia  I  stay  a  little.    Ha  I 
Whatis't  thou  say'st?— Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,    and    low ;    an   excellent    thing    in 

woman. — 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  Tis  true,  my  lord,  be  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good    biting 

faulchion 

I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now. 

And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are 

you?  [straight. 

Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best : — I'll  tell  you 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and 
One  of  them  we  behold.  [hated, 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :— are  you  not 
Kent? 

Kent.  The  same. 

Your  servant  Kent    Where  is  your  servant 
Caius? 


Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too : — He's  dead  and 
rotten.  ' 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord :  I  am  the  very 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight.  [man— 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps.  [decay, 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else.— All's  cheerless, 
dark,  and  deadly  ; 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain 
That  we  present  us  to  him.  [is  it, 

Ed/^.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Of.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb.  That's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come. 
Shall  be  applied  :  for  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power  :—[To  Edgar  and 

Kent.]  you,  to  your  rights  ; 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited.— All  friends  shall 

taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.  — O,  see,  see  ! 

iMir.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  1  No,  no, 
no  life  I 
Why  should  a  dog.  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thou' It  come  no 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  I—      [more, 
Pray  you,    undo    this  button  :    thank  you. 


r,— k)ok.— i 


Do  you  see  this?    Look  on, her,— kx>k.— her 
Look  there,  look  there  I—  [Dies. 

Edg.         He  faints  I— My  lord,  my  loiti  !— 
Kent.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'ythee,  break  I 
Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass ! 
he  hates  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  k>nger. 
Edg.  He  is  gone  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endur'd  so 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life.  [long  : 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present 
business 
Is  general  woe.     [To    Kent    and   Edgar.] 
Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain       [tain. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gorg'd  state  sus- 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  ; 
My  master  calls  me,  I  must  not  say  no. 
A-lb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must 
obey. 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most:   we,  that  are 

young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  11%%  so  long. 

[Exennt^  with  a  dead  march. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Cymbcline,  ^f'njff/ Britain.  I 

Cloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband, ' 
Leonatus  Postburaus,  a  gentleman,  Husband 

to  Imogen. 
Belarius.  a  banished  Lordy  disguised  under  the 

nanuofWoT^^n, 

(Sons  to  Cymbcline,  disguised 
Guiderius,  )  under  the  names  of  Polydore 
Arviragus,  ]     and  Cadwal,  supposed  Sons  to 

\     Belarius. 
Philario.  Friend  to  Posthurous, )  n^,:„^, 
lachimo.  Friend  to  Philario.       ]  ^'^'*«'"- 
A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 
Caius  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces, 


A  Roman  Captain. 

7W  British  Captains. 

Pisanio,  Servant  to  Posthumas. 

Cornelius,  a  P/^sician. 

Two  Lords  of  Cymbeline's  Court, 

Two  Gentlemen  of  the  same. 

Two  Gaolers. 

Queen,  (f^i/r /9  Cymbeline.  [C"**" 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbdine  by  aftrwm 

Helen,  Wontan  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Triboaa. 
Apparitions,  a  Soothsayer,  Musktans^  Of- 
ficers, Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers^  aai 
other  Attendants. 


Scene, — Sometima  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Britain.     The  Garden  of  Cymbe- 
line's Palace. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gen.  You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  : 

our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king. 

2  Gen.  But  what's  the  matter?' 

1  Gen.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  ofs  king- 

dom, whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married.)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman  :  she's 

wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish'd  ;  she  imprison'd :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow  ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gen.  None  but  the  king  ? 
X  Gen.  He  that  bath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the 

queen,  [courtier, 

That  most  desir'd   the  match  :  but   not  a 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gen.  And  why  so  ? 

I  Gen.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a 
thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd,)  is  a  creature  such 
As.  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something 

failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 


2  Gen.  You  speak  him  iar. 

1  Gen.  I  do  extend  him,  sir.  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfoki 

His  measure  duly. 

2  Gen.  What's  his  nacne,  and  birth? 
z  Gen.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  kii 

father 
Was  called  Sidlius,  who  did  join  his  hoooBT. 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassit>elan  ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius.  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  sticcess ; 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition.  Leonatus : 
And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  qoestkn. 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  tbe  tiae, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  whkb 

their  father 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue)  took  such  sonov. 
'rliat  he  quit  being  ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  decou'd 
As  he  was  bom.    The  king  he  takes  tbe  babe 
To    his   protection ;    calls    him    Fosthuaas 

Leonatus ;  [chamber : 

Breeds  him,    and   makes   him   of  his  bed- 
Puts  to  hhn  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;   which  be 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  minister'd  ;     (took. 
And  in  his  spring  became  a  harvest :  liv'd  in 

court 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd.  oott 

lov'd :  [manot. 

A  sample    to   the  voungest ;    to   tbe  moce 
A  glass  that  feated  them  :  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  :  to  his  mtstre& 
For  whom  he  now  is  banish'd, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  wtoe ; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 
\    2  Gen*  I  honour  hia. 
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Even  out  of  yoiir  report.  But,  pray  you,  tell 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ?  [me, 

I  Gen.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it.)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their 

nursery 
Were  stolen ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in 
Which  way  they  went.  [knowledge 

a  Gen,  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

I  Gen,  Some  twenty  years. 

a  Gen.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so 
convey'd  I 
So  slackly  guarded  I  and  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them  I 

I  Gen,  Howsoe'er  'tis  strange, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at. 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

a  Gen.    I  do  well  believe  you.   [gentleman, 

X  Gen.  We  must  fort)ear  :  here  comes  the 
The  queen,  and  princess.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  ll.^TAe  Same, 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find 
me.  daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Evil-ey'd  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.   For  you,  Post- 
humus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate  :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him  ;  and  'twere  good. 
You    lean'd    unto   his  sentence,  with    what 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you.  [patience 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

rU  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections ;  though  the 

king 
Hath  chai^'d  you  should  not  speak  together. 
[Exit  Queen. 

Im0.  O 

Dissembling  oourtesr  I ,  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  1— My  dearest 

husband, 
I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  no- 
(Always  rcserv'd  my  holy  duty)  what      [thing 
His  rage  can  do  on  me :  you  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
lliat  I  may  see  again. 

Post,  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 

O  lady,  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man !    I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth: 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's  ; 
Who  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter :  thither  write,  my  queen, 


And  with  mine  eyes  111  drink  the  words  you 

Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  [send. 

Re-^nter  Queen. 

Queen,  Be  brief.  I  pray  you  : 

If  the  king  come.  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure. — [Aside.]    Yet 

I'll  move  him 
To  walk  this  way :  I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends ; 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu  ! 

/mc.  Nay.  stay  a  little : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Look  here,  love  ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :    take    it, 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife,   [heart  ; 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post.  How,  how  f  another?— 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  emb'racements  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  I— Remain,  remain  thou 
here  [Putting  on  the  ring. 

While  sense  can  keep  it  on  !    And,  sweetest, 

fairest. 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you. 
To  your  so  infinite  loss  ;  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you  :  for  my  sake,  wear  this ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  bracelet  on  her  arm. 

Imo.  O  the  gods  I 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king ! 

Cym.    Thou  basest  thing,   avoid !   hence, 
from  my  sight ! 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthiness,  thou  diest :  away  I 
Thou'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  jrou  ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.         There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 
More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O  disloyal  thing. 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me  I 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  : 
1  am  senseless  of  your  wrath  ;  a  touch  more 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears.  [rare 

Cym.  Past  grace  ?  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way, 
past  grace.  [my  queen  ! 

Cym.  That  ntightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of 

Imo.  O  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.  [an  eagle, 

Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar  ;  wouldst  have 
A  seat  for  baseness.  [made  my  throne 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym.  O  thou  vile  one !        t 
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Ima.  Sir. 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus ; 
You  bred  him  as  my  play^fellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worthy  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  bie  pays. 

Cym,  What,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.   Almost,  sir :   heaven  restore  me  I— 
Would  I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son  I 
Re-^ttUr  Queen. 

Cym,  Thou  foolish  thing  I— 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 
Not  after  our  command.  Away  with  her, 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  Beseech  your  patience.— Peace, 
D«u"  lady  daughter,  peace  I — Sweet  sovereign, 
I^eave  us  to  ounelves ;  and  make  yourself 
Out  of  your  best  advice.  [some  comfort 

Cym.  Nav,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  amf .  being  agfed. 
Die  of  this  foUy  1     [Exeunt  Cym.  and  Lotds. 

Queen,  Fie  I  you  must  give  way  : 

Enter  Pisanio.  [news? 

Here  is  your  servant.— How  now,  sir  !   What 

Pis,  My  lord  yotu-  son  drew  on  my  master. 

Queen,  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis,  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger  :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  band. 

Queen,  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

Imo,   Your  son's  my  father's  friend ;   he 
takes  his  part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  I— O  brave  sir  !— 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
Hie  goer  back. — ^Why  came  you  from  your 
master?  [me 

Pis,  On  his  command  :  he  would  not  suffer 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  it  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Queen,  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour, 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis,  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen,  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  [To  Pis.]  About  some  half-hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speax  with  me :  you  shall  at  least 

Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave 

me.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— Britain.    A  Public  Place, 
Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

I  Lord,  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a 
shirt ;  the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you 
reek  as  a  sacrifice :  where  air  comes  out,  air 
comes  in  ;  there's  none  abroad  so  wholesome 
as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  if  my  shirt  i»-ere  bloody,  then  to  shift 
it — Have  I  hurt  him  ?  [his  patience. 

a  Lord,  [Aside.'\  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as 


I  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body*s  a  passable 
carcass,  if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  tlioroagh£ue 
for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt 

9  Lord.  [Aside.}  His  steel  was  in  ddiC ;  k 
went  o'  the  backside  the  town. 

Clo.  The  viUain  woukl  not  stand  mc 

9  Lord,  [Aside.]  No;  but  he  fled  forward 
still,  towaid  your  face. 

1  Lord,  Stand  you  I  Yon  hacve  land  enongli 
of  your  own :  but  he  added  to  your  having ; 
gave  you  some  ground. 

3  Lord.  [Aside.]  As  many  inches  as  yon 
have  oceans.    Puppies  I 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  betwetn  us. 

a  Lord.  [Aside.]  So  would  I.  till  you  had 
measured  how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  th« 
gxxnind. 

Clo,  And  that  she  shoukl  love  this  lellov, 
and  refuse  me  I 

2  Lord.  [Aside,]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a 
true  election,  she  is  damned. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beanty 
and  her  brain  go  not  together :  she's  a  good 
sign,  but  I  have  seen  smaU  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  fools, 
lest  the  renectk>n  should  hurt  her. 

Clo,  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber.  WouM 
there  had  been  some  hurt  done  1 

9  Lord,  [Asiele,]  I  wish  not  so ;  imless  it 
had  been  the  fall  ot  an  ass,  whkb  is  no  great 

Clo,  You'll  go  with  us?  ^htut. 

z  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

3  Lord,  Well,  my  kxrd.  [Bxeiuti. 

Scene  IV.— Britain.     A  Room  in  Cymbe- 

line's  Palace, 

EnUr  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo,  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shoces 
of  the  haven. 
And  question'dst  eveiysail:  if  hesboidd  write. 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost. 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.    What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee? 

Pis.  It  was.  His  queen,  kis  quun  ! 

Imo,  Then  wav'd  his  handkexx:hief7 

Pis,  And  kiss'd  it,  madam. 

Imo,  Senseless  linen  I  happier  therein  than  1 ! 
And  that  was  all? 

Pis,  No,  madam ;  far  so  loog 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief. 
Sdll  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Coukl  best  express  how  stow  his  soul  aail'd  on. 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo,  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis,  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo,  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ; 
crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  liim  sharp  as  my  naedfe ; 
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Nay.  foUow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air  ;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good 
When  shall  we  hear  £com  him?         [Pisanio, 

Pis.  Be  assur'd,  madam. 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo,  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  thin^ri  to  sav:  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  thmk  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts  and  such;  or  I  could  make  him 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray  [swear 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour;  or  have  cnarg'd 
him,  [night, 

At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  mid- 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  ;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my 

father, 
And.  like   the   tyrannous  breathing  of  the 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.        [north. 
Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady,  The  queen,  madam. 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I  bul  you  do.  get  them 
I  will  attend  the  queen.  [desfiatch'd.— 

Pis.  Madam,  I  shall.    {Exttint. 

SCSNB  v.— Rome.  An  Apartment  in  Phila- 
rio's  Mouse, 

Enter  Philario,  lachimo,  a  Frenchman. 

Faeh.  Believe  it,  sir.  I  have  seen  him  in 
Britain:  he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note  ;  ex- 
pected to  prove  so  worthy,  as  since  he  hath 
been  allowed  the  name  of :  but  I  could  then 
have  looked  on  him  without  the  help  of  admir- 
ation ;  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endow- 
ments had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to 
peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less 
furnished  thui  now  be  is,  with  that  which 
makes  him  both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France:  we  had 
very  many  there  could  behold  the  sun  with  as 
firm  eyes  as  he. 

iach.  This  matter  of  marrying  his  king's 
daughter  (wherein  he  must  be  wei^^hed  rather 
by  her  value  than  his  own)  words  bmi,  I  doubt 
not,  a  great  deal  from  the  matter. 

French.  And,  then,  his  banishment, — 

Iach,  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those, 
that  weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her 
colours,  are  wonderfully  to  extend  him ;  be  it 
but  to  fortify  her  judffment.  which  else  an  easy 
battery  might  lay  &U,  for  taking  a  beggar 
without  less  quality.  But  how  comes  it,  he  is 
to  sojourn  with  you  ?  How  creeps  acquaint 
anoe? 

Phi.  His  father  and  I  were  soldiers  toge- 
ther ;  to  whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for 
no  less  than  my  life.  [Enter  Posthumus.J 
Here  comes  the  Briton  ;  let  him  be  so  enter- 
tained amongst  you  as  suits,  with  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  tus  quality, 


I  beseech  you  all,  be  better  known  to  this 
gentleman  ;  whom  I  commend  to  you.  as  a 
noble  friend  of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is.  I  will 
leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story 
him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French,  Sir,  we  luLve  known  together  in 
Orleans. 

Post.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you 
for  courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and 
yet  pay  still. 

French.  Sir,  vou  o'er-rate  my  poor  kind- 
ness :  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman 
and  you ;  it  had  been  pity  you  should  have 
been  put  together  with  so  mortal  a  purpose, 
as  then  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so 
slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post,  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a 
young  traveller:  rather  shunned  to  go  even 
with  what  I  heard,  than  in  my  every  action  to 
be  guided  hy  others'  experiences :  but,  upon 
my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  offend  not  to  say 
it  is  mended.)  my  quarrel  was  not  altogether 
sUght. 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  swords;  and  by  such  two,  that 
would,  by  all  hlselihood,  have  confounded  ope 
the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

Iach.  Can  we,  with  mannerSk  ask  what  was 
the  difference? 

French,  Safely,  I  think :  'twas  a  contention 
in  public,  which  may,  without  contradicdon, 
suffer  the  report.  ^It  was  much  like  an  argu- 
ment that  feu  out  last  night,  where  each  of  us 
fell  in  praise  of  our  country  mistresses  ;  this 
gentleman  at  that  time  vouching  (and  upon 
warrant  of  bloody  affirmation)  his  to  be  more 
fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant-qualified, 
and  less  attemptable,  than  any  the  rarest  of 
our  ladies  in  France. 

Iach,  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this 
gentleman's  opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my 
mind. 

Iach,  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore 
oursof  Ital^. 

Post,  Bemg  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in 
France.  I  would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I 
profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend. 

Iach.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand- 
in-hand  comparison.)  had  been  something  too 
lair,  and  too  good,  for  anv  lady  in  Brittany. 
If  she  went  before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that 
diamond  of  yours  outlustres  many  I  have 
beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe  she  excelled 
many  :  but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious 
diamond  that  is.  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her  ;  so  do  I 
my  stone.  *    Iach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

Iach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  b 
dead,  or  she's  out-prized  by  a  trifle. 

Post,  You  are  mistaken :  the  one  mav  be 
sold,  or  given,  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for 
the  purchasQ,  or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other 
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is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the 
gods. 

lath.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

I(uh.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but, 
you  know,  stmnge  fowl  light  upon  neighbour- 
ing ponds.  Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too  :  so, 
your  brace  of  unpriieable  estimations,  the  one 
is  but  frail,  and  the  other  casual ;  a  cunning 
thief,  or  a  that-way-accomplished  courtier, 
would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and 
last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accom- 
plished a  courtier  to  convince  the  honour  of  my 
mistress ;  if,  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that, 
you  term  her  frail.  I  do  nothing  doubt,  yoti 
nave  store  of  thieves ;  notwithstanding,  I  fear 
not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy 
signior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of 
me  ;  we  are  familiar  at  first. 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation, 
I  should  get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ; 
make  her  go  back,  even  to  the  yielding,  bad  I 
admittance,  and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

lack.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of 
my  estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
o'ervalues  it  something :  but  I  make  my 
wager  rather  against  your  confidence  than  her 
reputation  :  and,  to  bar  your  offence  herein 
too,  I  duxst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the 
world. 

Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you're  worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

loch.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse :  though  your  attempt,  as 
you  oill  it,  deserves  more ;  a  punishment,  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this :  it  came 
in  too  suddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and, 
I  pray  you.  be  better  acquainted. 

lach.  Would  1  had  put  my  estate,  and  my 
neighbour's,  on  the  approbation  of  what  I 
have  spoke  I  \^  ? 

Post,  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  as- 

lach.  Yours  ;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think, 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand 
ducats  to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the 
court  where  your  lady  is,  with  no  more  ad- 
vantage than  the  opportunity  of  a  second  con- 
ference, and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to 
it:  my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger;  'tis  part 
of  it. 

lack.  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the 
wiser.  If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a 
dram,  you  caimot  preserve  it  from  tainting; 
but  I  see  you  have  some  religion  in  you,  that 
you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ; 
you  bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 


leieh.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches;  and 
would  undergo  what's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you?— I  shall  but  lend  my  dia- 
mond till  your  return: — ^let  there  be  covenants 
drawn  between  us :  my  mistress  exceeds  in 
goodness  the  hugeness  of  your  unworcby 
thinking  :  I  dare  you  to  this  match :  here's  nay 
rine.  Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

Jach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one. — If  I  brin^  yon 
no  sufficient  testimony,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  dearest  bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my 
ten  thousand  ducats  are  yours;  so  is  your 
diamond  too:  if  I  come  off,  and  leave  her  in 
such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours; 
—provided  I  have  your  commendation  for  my 
more  free  entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions;  let  us 
have  articles  betwixt  us.— Only,  thus  far  yoo 
shall  answer:  if  you  make  your  voyage  upon 
her,  and  give  nie  directly  to  understand  that 
you  have  |>revaird,  I  am  no  further  your 
enemy:  she  is  not  worth  our  debate:  if  she  re- 
main unseduced,  (you  not  making  it  appear 
otherwise.)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall 
answer  me  v^ith  your  sword. 

lack.  Your  hand;  a  covenant:  we  will  have 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and 
straight  away  for  Britain,  lest  the  bai^gain 
should  catch  cold,  and  starve  :  I  will  fetch  my 
gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  lachinDc 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you? 

Phi.  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray, 
let  us  follow  'em.  \Exemnt. 

Scene  VI.— Britain.  A  Room  in  Cymbeline's 
Patau. 
Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius. 
Queen.  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground, 
gather  those  flowers ; 
Make  haste :  who  has  the  note  of  them  7 
z  Lady,  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch.  [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  brought  those 
drugs? 
Cor.  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay :  here  they 
are,  madam  :  [Presenting  a  smaJi  Aax, 
But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence, 
(My  conscience  bids  me  ask,)  wherefore  yon 
have  [compounds. 

Commanded  of  me  these  most  potsonoos 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death: 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask' St  me  such  a  question.     Have  I  not 
been  [how 

Thy  pupil  long  ?  Hast  thou  not  I^ara'd  roe 
To  make  perfumes?  distil?  preserve?  yea,  so 
That  otu-  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections?  Having  thus  £ar  pco- 
ceeded. 

uyuzed  by  Google 
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(Unless  thou  think'st  me  dev'lish,)  is't  not 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in         [meet 
Other  conclusions  ?    I  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  banging,  (but  none 

human.) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allapients  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues  and  effects. 

Cor,  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  haM  your 

heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 
Queen.  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanio. 
XAside.y  Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon 
will  I  first  work  :  he's  for  his  master,       [him 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio ! — 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  [^Aside.^       I  do  suspect  you,  madam  ; 
But  you  shall  do  no  harm. 
Queen,  [To  Pisanio]      Hark  thee,  a  word. 
Cor.  fAsidt.]  I  do  not  like  her.    She  doth 
think  she  has  [spirit. 

Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.  Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  a  while ; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats 

and  dogs, 
Then  afterwanls  up  higher :  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time. 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.    She  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer. 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen,  No  further  service,  doctor. 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 
Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

[Exti. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?    Dost 

thou  think,  in  time 

She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instructions  enter 

Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work : 

When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my 

son. 
I'll  tell  thee  on  the  instant  thou  art  then 
As  great  as  is  thy  master ;  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp  :  return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is :  to  shift  his  being, 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another  ; 
And  every  day  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.   What  shalt  thou  expect. 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans. — 
Who  cannot  be  new-built,  nor  has  no  friends. 
[TAe  Queen  drops  the  box  :  Pisanio 
takes  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  ?— Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  knows't  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy 

labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 


Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not 

know 
What  is  more  cordial : — nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good  [it ; 

That  I  mean  to  thee.  Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on  ;  but 

think 

Thou  hast  thv  mistress  still, — to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee  :  I'll  move  the 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such  [king 
As  thou'lt  desire  ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.  Call  my  women  : 
Think  on  my  words. —  [Exit  Pisanio. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave  ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd  :  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold  [that, 
The  handfast  to  her  lord.— I  have  given  him 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigers  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she  after. 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 
To  taste  of  too.— 

Re-enter  Pisanio  and  Ladies. 

So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done  ; 
The  violets,  oo\%-slips,  and  the  primroses. 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio : 
Think  on  my  words. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Pis.  And  shall  do  : 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myself :  there's  all  I'll  do  for  vou. 

[Exit. 

Scene  Wl.^Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen. 
Imo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false  ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd ;— O,  that 
husband  I  [peated 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief  I    and  those  re- 
Vexations  of  it !    Had  1  been  thief-stolen. 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  1  but  most  miser- 
able 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious ;  bless'd  be  those. 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills. 
Which  seasons  comfort.— Who  may  this  be? 
Fie  I 
Enter  Pisanio  and  lachimo. 
Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome, 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly. 

[Presents  a  letter. 
Imo.  'Thanks,  good  sir ; 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 
lach.  [Aside.]  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door, 
most  rich ! 
If  she  be  furnish 'd  with  a  mind  so  rare. 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness  be  my  friend ! 
Arm  me.  audacity,  from  head  to  foot  I 
Or,  like  ihe  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
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Rather,  directly  fly. 

Into.  [Reads.^  **  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  noie^ 
to  whose  hindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied. 
Reflect  upon  him  accordingly^  as  you  value 
your  trust —  Leonatus." 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lach.  Thanks,  fairest  lady.— 

What  I  are  men  mad?     Hath  nature  given 

them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiety  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach?  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lach.  It  cannot  be  f  the  eye ;  for  apes  and 

monkeys  [and 

'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way. 

Contemn  with  mows  the  other:   nor  i'  the 

judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite :  nor  i'  the  appetite ; 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  alhir'd  to  feed. 

I  ma.  What  is  the  matter,  trow? 

lach.  The  cloy'd  will. 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire  [first 

That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running,)  ravening 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  rapsyou  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

lach.   Thanks,  madam;   well.— [7V>  Pis.] 
Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 
My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him  :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis.  I  was  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  {Exit. 

Imo.  Continues  well,  my  lord?    His  health, 

lach.  Well,  madam.  [beseech  you  ? 

Imo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ?    I  hope  he  is. 

lach.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger 
there 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome  :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here, 

He  did  incline -to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman,  his  companion,  one. 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home :  he  furnaces       [loves 
The  thick  sighs  from  him ;  while  the  jolly 
Briton  fcries, 

(Your  lord,  I  mean)  laughs  from's  free  lungs, 
"  O,  can  my  sides  hold,  to  thinh,  thai  man,'— 

who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  froof. 


What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  ck&aso 
But  must  be,  —will  his  free  hours  languish  ^^ 
Assurid  bondage  f" 

Imo.  Win  my  lord  say  so? 

lack.  Ay,  madam ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by,  [with  laughter  : 
And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman.     But. 

heavens  know. 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  Sot  he,  I  hope. 

lach.  Not  he :  but  yet  heaven's  boanty  to- 
wards him  might  [much ; 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.  In  himself,  'tis 
In  you,— which  I  'count  his,  b^ond  ail  talents. 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder.  I  am  bocmd 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir? 

lach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir? 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you  in 
Deserves  your  pity  ?  [me^ 

lach.  Lamentable!    What, 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  xAaxx 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff  1 

Ifto.  1  piay  you.  sir. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.    Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

lach.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  sav,  enjoy  your — But 
It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on't. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  roe  :  pny 

you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  mote 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  bom ;)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;   this  hand,  whose 
touch,  [soul 

Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty ;  this  object,  whk:h 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here ;— shouM  I  (damn'd  (faeii) 
Slaver  with  hps  as  common  as  the  stain 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with 
hands  [as 

Made  hard  with  hourty  falsehood,  falsehood. 
With  labour ;)  then  by-peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow,— it  were  fit 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  shouM  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt 

/«w.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britain. 

lach.  And  himself.    Not  I, 

Inclin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggaiy  of  his  change;   but  'tis  your 

graces 
That,  from   my  mutest   consdmoe,   to  ny 
Charms  this  re]XMt  out.  [tongue. 

Imo,  Let  me  bear  no  more. 
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lack.  O  dearest  soul,  yoar  cause  doth  strike 
my  heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick  1    A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery,   fpartner'd 
WouW  make  the  great' st  king  double,— to  be 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield !  with  diseas'd 

ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold     [stuff. 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature !  such  boil'd 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !    Be  reveng'd  ; 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

imo.  Reveng'd  I 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?    If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mhie  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true, 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

lack.  Shoukl  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cokl  sheets, 
Whiles  be  is  vaulting  variable  ramps,  [it 

In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse?    Revenge 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  afiection, 
Still  dose,  as  sure. 

/mo.  What,  ho,  Pisanio ! 

lack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

/ma.  Away  I— I  do  condenm  mine  ears^  that 
have  [able. 

So  long  attended  thee.— If  thou  wert  honour- 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue, 
not  [strange. 

For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base,  as 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour ;  and 
SoUcit'st  here  a  hfcdy,  that  disdains    [sanio  I— 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike.— What,   ho,    Pi- 
The  king,  my  father,  shtdl  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit. 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Roman  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us.— he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for.  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all.— What,  ho,  Pisanio ! 

/ach.  O,  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say  : 
The  credit  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee       [ness 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  good- 
Her  assur'd  credit.— BlessAd  live  you  long  I 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  I  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.     Give  me  your 

pardon. 
I  have  spoken  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er  :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd  ;  such  a  hol^  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  into  him  ; 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

/mo.  You  make  amends. 

/adk.  He  sits  'mongst  men.  like  a  descended 
He  hath  a  khid  of  honour  sets  him  off.  [god  : 
More  than  a  morUl  seeming.  Be  not  angry. 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventur'd 


To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honour  d  with  confirmation  your  great  judg- 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare,  fment 

Which,  ^ou  know,  cannot  err :  the  love  I  bear 
him  [you, 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.    Pray,  your  par- 
don, [court  for  yours. 

/mo.  All's  well,  sir :   take  my  power  i'  the 

/cuh.  My  humble  thanks.      I  had  almost 
forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request. 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

/mo.  Pray,  what  is't? 

/ack.  Some  doxen  Romans  of  us,  and  jrour 
loid. 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing.)  have  mingled 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ;        [sums, 
Whteh  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  'tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form :  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  htixkg  strange, 
To  have  them  in  sate  stowage :  may  it  please 
To  take  them  in  protection  ?  [you 

/mo.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep 
In  my  bedchamber.  [them 

/(uh.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

/mo,  O,  no,  no. 

/ach.  Yes,  I  beseech ;  or  I  shall  short  my 
word. 
By  lengthening  my  return.    From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

/mo,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  : 

But  not  away  to-morrow  i 

/ach,  O,  I  must,  madam  : 

Therefore  I  shall  beseech  you.  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

/mo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you.    You're  very  welcome. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Britain.    Court  before  Cymbeline's 

Palace, 

Enter  Cloten  and  two  Lords. 

Clo,  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck ! 

when  I  kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be 

hit  away !    I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't :  and 

then  a  whoreson  jackanapes  must  take  me  up 

for  swearing ;  as  if  I  borrowed  mine  oaths  of 

him,  and  might  not  spend  them  at  my  pleasure. 
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1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that?  You  have 
broke  his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  I^rd.  [Astdg.'j  If  his  wit  had  been  like 
him  that  broke  it,  it  would  have  run  all  out. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to 
swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail 
his  oaths,  ha? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  [Aside.]  nor  crop 
the  ears  of  them. 

Clo.  Whoreson  dog! — I  give  him  satisfac- 
tion ?    Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 

Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  more  at  anything  in 
the  earth, — ^A  pox  on't !  I  had  rather  not  be 
so  noble  as  I  am  ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me, 
because  of  the  queen  my  mother :  every  jack- 
slave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fighting,  and  I  must 
go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  tliat  nobody  can 
match. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  are  cock  and  capon 
too ;  and  you  crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou? 

2  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should 
undertake  'every  companion  that  you  give 
offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit  I  should 
commit  ofience  to  mv  inferiors. 

2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 

Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's 
come  to  court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  A  stranger,  and  I  not  know  on't ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  He  is  a  strange  fellow 
himself,  and  knows  it  not. 

I  Lord.  There's  an  Italian  come ;  and,  'tis 
thought,  one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he's 
another,  whatsoever  he  be.  Who  told  you  of 
this  stranger? 

I  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?  Is 
there  no  derogation  in't  ? 

1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  You  are  a  fool,  granted ; 
therefore  your  issues,  being  foolish,  do  not  de- 
rogate. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian  ;  what  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night,  of 
him.    Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

[Bxettffl  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  1  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain  ;  and  this  her  son 
Cannot  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.    Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st  I 
Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  govern'd  ; 
A  mother  houriy  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make  I    The  heavens  hold 
firm 


The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  tinshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  tboa  majst 

stand, 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lonl,  and  this  great 

land!  [ExiL 

Scene    II. — A  bedchamber:  om  one  side^  a 

trunk.  [ijtg. 

Imogen  reading  in  her  bed;  a  lady  altemi- 
Into.  Who's  there  ?  my  woman.  Helen  ? 
Lady.  Please  you,  madam. 

Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 
Lady.  Almost  midnight  madam. 

Imo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then:  mine 

eyes  are  weak  ; 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  left:  to  bed: 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  ck>ck« 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  has  sdKd  rae 

wholly.  [Exit  Lady. 

To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night. 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  ! 

[Sleeps.     lachimo  comes  from  the  trumL 
lach.  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'er* 

labour'd  sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest.    Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded.— Cytherea,     n2y! 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed!  noh 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets !    That  I  m^^ 

touch  I 
But  kiss  :  one  kiss  I— Rubies  unparagoo'd. 
How  dearly  thev  do't  I — ^"Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  of  the 

taper  pkfak 

Bows  toward  her ;  and  would  imder-peep  bff 
To  see  the  enclose  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white  and  axure.  bc'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct— Bat  my 

design,  [down  :— 

To   note   the   chamber:      I    will   write  all 
Such  and  such  pictures ; — there  the  windov ; 

— such 
Th'  adornment  of  her  bed  ;r-the  arras,  figures 
Why,  such  and  such ; — ^and  the  ooatents  o' 

the  story. 
Ah,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory : 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her! 
And  be  her  senses  but  as  a  monument. 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying!— Come  off,  come  off:— 
[  Taking  eg  her  brticelO, 
As  slippery  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard ! 
'Tis  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.    On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque  spotted,  like  the  crirosoo  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :  here's  a  voocbw. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  ths  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  ptck'd  the  lock. 

and  ta'en  [what cod? 

The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more.    To 
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Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  do  jr  of  our  srem 
daughter? 
Will  she  not  forth  ?        [vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Ch.  I  have  assail'd  her  with  music,  but  she 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she's  yours. 

Queen.        You  are  most  bound  to  the  king, 
W^o  lets  go  by  no  vantages  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  ;  make  denials 
Increase  your  services  ;  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  arc  senseless. 

Clo,  Senseless !  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius.  |^Rome  ; 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow. 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his  :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender  ; 
Ard  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespent 

onus. 
We  must  extend  our  notice.    Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your 

mistress. 
Attend  the  queen  and  us  ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come, 
our  queen. 
[Exeunt  Cym.,  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess. 

Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her ;  if  not, 
I-<et  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave, 
ho  !  -  [Knocks. 

I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?    'Tis  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth  ;  yea, 

and  makes 
Diana's  rangers  false  themselves,  vield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  st^er :  and  'tis 
gold  [the  thief ; 

Which  makes  the  true  man  kiU'd.  and  saves 
Nay,  sometime  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man  : 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?  I  will  make    [what 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more? 

do.  Yes,  and  a  geut'ewomaa's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  who's  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of.    What's  your  lordship's 
pleasures  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person  :  is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber.  [good  rpix)rt.« 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  jrou^^U  me  your 
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Why  should  I  write  this  do\%n,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?  She  liath  been  read- 
ing late  [down. 
The  tale  of  Tereus;  here  the  leafs  tum'd 
Where  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  I     I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — time,  time  I 

[Goes  into  the  trunk.     The  Scene  closes. 

I 
Scene  III. — An  Ante-Chamber  adjoining   \ 
Imogen's  Apartment.  j 

Enter  Clotcn  and  Lords.  | 

z  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient 
man  in  loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned 
up  ace. 
Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 
1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the 
noble  temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most 
hot,  and  furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo.  Winning  will  put  any  mart  into  cour- 
age. If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I 
should  have  gold  enough.  It's  almost  morn- 
ing, is't  not? 

I  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 
Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come :  I  am 
advised  to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they 
say  it  will  penetrate. — 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come  on  ;  tune  :  if  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
your  fingering,  so  ;  we'll  try  with  tongue  too : 
if  none  will  do,  let  her  remain  ;  but  I'll  never 
give  o'er.  First,  a  very  excellent  good-con- 
ceited thing ;  after,  a  wonderful  sweet  air, 
with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then  let 
her  consider. 

SONG. 
Hark,  hark/  the  lark  at  heavens  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  *gins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic  d  flowers  that  lies  ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  ; 
With  everything  that  pretty  is. 
My  lady  sweet,  arise; 
Arise,  arise/ 
So,  get  you  gone.     If  this  penetrate,  I  will 
consider  your  music  the  better  :  if  it  do  not,  it 
is  a  vice  in  her  ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and 
calves' -guts,  nor  the  voice  of  unpaved  eunuch 
to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 
Enter  Cymbeline  and  Queen, 
a  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 
Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late ;  for  that's 
the  reason  I  was  up  so  early  :  he  cannot  choose 
but  take  this  service  I  have  done,  fatherly. 
Good  morrow  to  your  majesty,  and   to  my 
gracious  mother. 
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Lady.  How  !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report 
of  you 
What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess  ! 
Enttr  Imogrtn. 

Clo.  Good  morrow,  fairest :  sister,  your  sweet 
band.  [^Exii  Lady. 

Imo.  Good  morrow,  sir.    You  lay  out  too 
much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble  ;  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so.  'twere  as  deep  with 
me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  1  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  be- 
ing silent. 
I  would  not  speak.     I  pray  you,  ^pare  me: 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy  [faith. 

To  your  best  kindness :  one  of  your  great 

knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness,  'twere 
I  will  not.  [my  sin  : 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool  ? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad.  I  do  : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad  ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir, 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal:  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pro- 
nounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had 
You  felt,  than  make  't  my  boast.  [rather 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.    For 
The  contract  yoti  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One.  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold 
dishes.  [none : 

With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract, 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their 

souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot ; 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown  ;  and  must  not 

soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow  ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom  :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if  'twere  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kingdom,   and 
'^or  being  preferr'd  so  well.  [hated 


Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him ! 

Imo.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischaooe 
than  come  [m«u 

To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  gar- 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  b  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  tbee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men.— How  no«. 
Pisanio  ? 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Clo.  His  garment !    Now.  the  devil— 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  prt- 

Clo.  His  garment  1  [sently.— 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted  with  a  fool ; 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse : — go.  bid  my 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually    [worotJi 
Hath  left  mine  arm  :  it  was  thy  roaster  s , 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue       f  shrew  me. 
Of  anv  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw  t  this  morning  :  confident  I  am. 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it : 
I  hope  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pis.  Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so ;  go,  and  search. 

[EritV^ 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me  :- 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

Imo.  Ay.  I  said  so.  sir : 

If  you  will  make  't  an  action,  call  witness  to  t 
*  Clo.  I  will  inform  your  lather. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady  ;  and  will  concei\'e.  I  hope 
But  the  worst  of  me.    So  I  leave  you«  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [£«/. 

Clo.  I'll  be  reveng  d  :— 

His  meanest  garment !— Well.  lExit. 

Scene  IV.— Rome.    Ah  Apartwunl  in  Phi- 

lario's  House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not.  sir :  1  would  I  were  so  sore 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi,       What  means  do  you  make  to  Wm  ? 

Post.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  ^nsh 
That  warmer  days  would  come :    in  these 

seard  hop^. 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  fiEuling. 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your companj . 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.  By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  :  Cams  Lucius 
Will  do's  commission  thoroughly :  and  I  think 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or  look  upon  our  Ronums,  whose  remeni' 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief.  [brasce 

Post.  I  do  believe. 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be.) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war  ;  and  you  shall  toeur 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidiatc* 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  coontiyineo 
Are  men  more  orcfer'd,  than  when  JuUas  1*    ' 
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Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  thdr 

courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  with  their  courage)  will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Phi,  Sec  I     lachimo  ! 

Enter  lachimo. 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by 
land, 
And  winds  of  all  the  comers  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer 
The  speediness  of  your  return.  [made 

/ach.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And  therewithal  the  best,  or  let  her 
beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts. 
And  be  false  with  them. 

/ach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 

/ach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  coun, 
When  you  were  there  ? 

/ach.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet.— 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing  ? 

/ach.  If  I  had  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  iTiake  a  journey  twice  as  far.  to  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  b  won. 

Post.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

/ach.  Not  a  whit. 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not.  sir, 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

/ach.  Good  sir,  we  must. 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further  :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour, 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you.  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  ring,  is  yours:  if  not.  the  foul  opinion 
You  bad  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

/ach.  Sir,  my  circumstances 

Being  so  near  the  truth  as  I  will  make  them, 
Mtist  first  induce  you    to    believe :    whose 

strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath  ;  which,  r  doubt  not. 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall 
You  need  it  not.  [find 


Post.  Proceed. 

/ach.  First,  her  bedchamber. 

(Where  I  confess  I  slept  not,  but,  profess. 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching,)  it  was 

hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story. 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  swell'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  worknmnship  and  value;  which.  Iwonder'd, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was— 

Post.  This  is  true  ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

/ach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must. 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

/ach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber  ;  and  the  chimney-piece. 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap. 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

/ach.  The  roof  o'  the  chambei; 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour  I— 

Let  it  be  granted  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and 

praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance.)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  kiid. 

/ach.  Then,  if  you  can, 

Be  pale :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ; 
see  ! —  '^Producing  the  bracelet. 

And  now  'tb  up  again  :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond  ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it  :  is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

/'ach.  Sir,  (thank  her.)  that  : 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enrichd  it  too  :  she  gave  it  me,  and 
She  priz'd  it  once.  [^said. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off. 

To  send  it  me. 

/ach.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no  !  'tis  true.     Here,  take 
this  too  ;  \Giving the  ring. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye. 
Kills  me  to  look  on't.— Let  there  be  no  honour. 
Where  there  is  beauty  ;   truth,  where  sem- 
blance ;  love. 
Where   there's  another  maB>:    the  ^ws  of 
women         Jiyized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are 

madn, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues ;  which  is  no- 
O.  above  measure  false !  [thing. — 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  cor- 
rupted, 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true  ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't. — Back  my  ring. 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this  ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears  ;  by  J  upiter  he 
swears. 
*Tis  true  ;— nay,  keep  the  ring, — 'tis  true.     I 

am  sure 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable :— they  induc'd  to 

steal  it  * 
And  by  a  stranger  !— No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 
The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this  :— she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore 

thus  dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire  ;  and  all  the  fiends  of 
Divide  themselves  between  you  1  [hell 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of^ 

Post.  Never  talk  on't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lack.  If  you  seek 

For  /urther  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kissd  it ;  und  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.     Yovi  do  remem- 
This  slain  upon  hr;r?  [ber 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  connrm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lach.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count 
the  turns  ; 
Once,  and  a  million  I 

lach.  rU  be  sworn,  — 

Post,  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou'st  made  me  cuckold. 

lach.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O  that   I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her 
limb-meal  I 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't ;  i'  the  court ;  be- 
fore 
Her  father :— I'll  do  something—  {Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  beside 

The  government  of  patience  1 — You  have  won  : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert  the  present 
He  hath  against  himself.  [wrath 

lach.  With  all  my  heart. 

\Exeunt, 


Scene  V.— Another  Room  in  Phflario's 
House. 
Enter  Posthumus. 
Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be.  but 

women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?    We  are  all  bastards  ; 
And  that  roost  venerable  man.  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd  ;  some  coiner  with  his 

tools  [scem'd 

Made    me    a    counterfeit :    yet    my    mother 
The  Dian  of  that  time  ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this.— O,  vengeance,  ^-cn- 

geancc ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn ;  that  I 

thought  her  I  devils  ! — 

As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow  : — O^  ail    the 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour. — was't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first :  perchance  he  spoke  not.  but. 
Like  a  full-acorn' d  boar,  a  German  one. 
Cried,  "  oh  ! "  and  mounted  ;  found  no  o{^x>- 

sition  [she 

But  what  he  looked  for  should  opp>ose,  and 
Should  from  encounter  guard.— Could  I  find 

out  [motion 

The  woman's  part  in  me!     For  there's  no 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  iKJte  it. 
The  woman's ;    flattering,    hers ;    decf^iving, 

hers ;  [he«  ; 

Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenges* 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  dis- 
Nice  longing,  slanders,  mutability,  [daio. 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell 

knows. 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all ; 
For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.    I'll  write  against 

them,  [skill. 

Detest   them,   curse  them  : — ^\'et  'tis  greater 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  \%iU  : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  thera  better. 

lExit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.— Britain.     A  Room  of  State  in 
CymbeUnc's  Palace. 

Enter,  atone  door,  Cymbeline.  Queen.  Cloten, 
and  Lords  ;  and  at  another,  Calus  Lucius, 
and  Attendants.  [Ca?sar  with  us  ? 

Cym.  Now  say,  what  would  Augustas 
Luc.  When  Julius  Caesar  (whose  remem- 
brance yet  [  tongues 

Lives  in  men's  eyes,  and  will   to  esirs  and 

Be  theme  and  hearing  evet)  was  in  this  Britain. 

And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle 
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(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it),  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds  ;  which  by  thee 
Is  left  untender'd.  (lately 

Queen,  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  Caesars, 

Ere  such  another  Jtilius.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity, 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  re- 
sume 
We  have  again.— Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors  ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  pal^d  in 
With  rocks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters  ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies' 

boats,  [conquest 

But  suck  them  up  to  the  topnmast.  A  kind  of  1 
Caesar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  **  came,"  and  **  saw,"  and  '*  overcanu 

with  shame  [carried 

(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him)  he  was 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his 

shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles  !)  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like    egg-shells  mov'd    upon    their   surges. 

crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks :  for  joy  whereof 
The  fam'd  Cassibelan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(O  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Caesar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  ^yith  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be 
paid  ;  our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at 
that  time ;  and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more 
such  Caesars :  other  of  them  may  have 
crooked  noses  ;  but,  to  owe  such  straight 
arms.  none. 

Cym,  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 
do.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe 
as  hard  as  Cassibelan  :  I  do  not  say  I  am  one  ; 
but  I  have  a  hand.— Why  tribute  ?  why  should 
we  pay  tribute  ?  If  Caesar  can  hide  the  sun 
from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his 
pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for  light ;  else, 
sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 
TiU  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
'I  his  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  :  Caesar's 

ambition,  [stretch 

(Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour, 

here  [off. 

Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us ;  which  to  shake 
Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.    We  do  say,  then,  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius.  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws  (whose  use  the  sword  of 

Caesar  [franchise. 

Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whose  repair  and 


Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good 

deed. 
Though   Rome  be  therefore  angry  ;)    Mul- 
mutius made  our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  T  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants, 

than 
Thyself  domestic  officers,)  thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then : — war  and  confusion, 
In  Caesar's  name,  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee  : 

look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  thyself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gather'd  honour  ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
I  Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.     I  am  perfect 
'  That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms  ;  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them.  [cold  : 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with  us  a  day  or  two.  or  longer :  if 
you  seek  us  afterward*  in  other  terms,  you 
shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle  :  if  you 
beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours  ;  if  you  fall  in  the 
adventure,  our  crows  shall  fare  the  better  for 
you  ;  and  there's  an  end. 
Luc.  So,  sir.  [mine  -. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master  s  pleasure,  and  he 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Another  Room  in  Cymbelincs 
Palace. 
Enter  Pisanio.  reading  a  letter. 
Pis.  How!  of  adultery?    Wherefore  write 
you  not 
What  monster's  her  accuser?— Leonatus  ! 
O  master  !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear  I    What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hath  pre- 
vail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal !  No  : 
She's  punish'd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes. 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in  some  virtue. — O  my  master ! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were  [her? 
Thy  fortunes. — How  !  that  I  should  murder 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command ?— I,  her?— her 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never     [blood  ? 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  1, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to? — [keading.^ 

"Dot:  the  letter 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give   thee  opportunity : " — O    damnd 
paper  i  t 
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Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee!    Senseless 

bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without  ?    Lo,  here  she  comes. 
1  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 
Enter  Imogen. 
Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio  ! 
Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 
Imo.  Who?  thy  lord?  that  is  my  lord, — 

Leonatus ! 
O,  leam'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  heft  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content,— yet  not, 
That  we  two  are  asunder  ;  let  that  grieve 

him, —  [them, 

(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable  ;  that  is  one  of 
For  it  doth  physic  love)— of  his  content, 
All  but  in  that !— Good  wax,  thy  leave  : — 

bless'd  be,  [Lovers, 

You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel ! 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  : 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news, 

gods  ! 
\ReadiHg.'\  "Justice,  and  your  fathers 
wrath,  should  he  take  me  in  his  dominion, 
could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  O  the  dearest 
of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with  your 
eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at 
Milford' Haven :  what  your  own  love  will,  out 
of  this,  advise  you,  folltiw.  So,  he  wishes  you 
all  happiness,  that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow, 
and  your,  increasing  in  love, 

"  Iweonatus  Posthumus." 
O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  !—Hearest  thou, 

Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven  :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?— Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord  ;  who 

long' St, — 
O.let  me'bate,— but  not  like  me;— yet  longs' t, 
But  in  a  fainter  kind :— O,  not  like  me ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond,)  say,  and  speak 

thick,  [ing, 

(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hear- 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense.)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessid  Milford :  and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven  :  but,  first  of  all. 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence  ;  and,  for  the 

gap  [going. 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence- 
.Vnd  our  return,  to  excuse : — but  first,  how  get 

hence : 
Why  should  excuse  be  bom,  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We'll  talk  of  thai  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  mites  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  sun  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much.too. 


/mo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execotkn. 
man. 

Could  never  go  so  slow:    I  have  beard  of 
riding  wagers,  [sands 

Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  tha!n  the 

That  run  in  the  clock's  behalf :— but  this  is 
foolery  :— 

Go.  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness  ;  say 

She'll  home  to  her  father ;  and  pro>idc  me 
presently 

A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 

A  fianklin's  housewife. 
Pis.  Madam,  you're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  roe,  man :  nor  here,  nor 
here. 

Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  then, 

That  1  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr'y- 
thee; 

Do  as  I  bid  thee  :  there's  no  more  to  say ; 

Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.    [A'jvmc/. 

Scene  III.— Wales.     A  mountainoms 

Country,  with  a  Cave, 

Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  widi 

such  ( this  gate 

Whose  roof's  as  low  as  ours !  Stoop,  b^ : 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens,  and 

bows  you 
To  morning's  holyoffice:  the  gates  of  monaidis 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  thnx^ 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun.— Hail,  tbou  fair 

heaven, 

We  houso  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so 

As  prouder  livers  do.  [banlljr 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven  t 

Arv.  Hail,  heaves! 

Bel.  Now  for  our  mountain  sport :  up  to 

yon  hill :  [Consider. 

Your  legs  are  young  ;  I'll  tread  these  tots. 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off: 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have 

told  you. 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd  :  to  apprehend  thus 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold. 
Than  is  the  fuU-wing'd  eagle.     O.  ihb  hie 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  chedc ; 
kicher,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bribe ; 
louder,  then  rustling  in  unpaid>for  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him  that  noakes  them  fiae. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.     No  life  to  ouis. 
Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak ;  we,  poor 

unfledg'd,  [know  nU 

Have  never  uing'd  from  viewo'  the  nest;  nor 
What  air's  from  home.  Haply  this  life  is 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you,  [htA, 
That  have  a  sharper  known  ;  well  oorrespuod- 
With  your  stiff  age :  but  imto  us  it  is        [iog 
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A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  abed  ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of 

When  we  are  as  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall 

hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?    We  have  seen 

nothing : 
We  are  beastly  ;  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey  ; 
1  Jke  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies  ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  biM, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'  the  court. 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep  :  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  oat  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame  and  honour ;  which  dies 

i'  the  search. 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court' sy  at  the  censure  : — O  boys,  this 

story 
Th«  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords  ;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note  :  Cymbeline  lov'd 

me ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  oflF:  then  was  I  as  a  tree, 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but.  in 

one  night, 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 

Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my 

And  left  me  bare  to  weather.  [leaves, 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

BeL  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told 

you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans  :  so, 
Follow 'd  my  banishment  ;  and,  this  twenty 

years, 
This  rode,  and  these  demesnes,  have  been  my 

world: 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
'ITie  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the 

mountains ! 
This  is  not  hunter  slanguage  :— he,  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o"  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister  : 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
\u  place  of  greater  state.     I'll  meet  you  in  the 

valleys.  [Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 

How  hard  it  is  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little  they  are  sjns  to  the 

king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 


They  think  they  are,  mine  :  and,  though  train'd 

up  thus  meanly  [do  hit 

r  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughu 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;   and  nature  prompts 

them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius,— love ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  wariike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly 

out 
Into  my  story  :  say,  "  Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck  ; "  even 

then  [sweats. 

The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,   he 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in 

posture 
That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother, 
(Once  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure,  [Cadwal, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much 

more  [rous'd  ! — 

His  own  conceiving.  —  Hark,   the   game    is 
O  Cymbeliqe !  heaven,  and  my  conscience, 

knows 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me :  whereon, 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes; 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  to  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.    Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse  ;  they  took  thee  for 

their  mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave : 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 
They  take  for  natural  father.  The  game  is  up. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.^Near  Mil  ford-Haven. 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Imogen. 

Imc.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from 

horse,  the  place 

Was  near  at  hand  .—ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 

To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now :— Pisanio ! 

Man  1 

Where  is  Posthumus  ?    What  is  in  thy  mind. 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?  Wherefore  breaks 
that  sigh  [thus. 

From  th'  inward  of  thee?    One,  but  painted 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :  put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness    [ter  ? 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    What's  the  mat- 
Why  tenderst  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  un tender  ?    If  t  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  countenance  still.— My  bus- 
band's  hand  I 
That  drug-damn *d  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.— Speak,  man  : 

thy  tongue 
May  take  off"  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Bis  Please  you,  read; 

.\w\  you  shall  find  me.  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disd;iind  of  fortune. 
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Into,  {Reads.']  *'  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio, 
hath  played  the  ttrumpet  in  my  bed;  the  tes- 
timonies whereof  lie  bleeding  in  me,  /speak 
not  out  of  weak  surmises  ;  but  from  proof  as 
strong  as  my  grief  and  as  certain  as  J  expect 
my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
act  for  me,  ifthyfatth  be  not  tainted  with  the 
breach  of  hers.  Let  thine  mvn  hands  take 
away  her  life  ;  I  shall  give  thee  opportunity  at 
Milford'Haven  ;  she  hath  my  letter  for  the 
purpose;  where,  if  thou  fear  to  strike,  and  to 
make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the  pan- 
der to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  dis- 
loyal." 
Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ? 

the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No,  'tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose 

tongue  [breath 

Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of   Nile  ;  whose 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and 

states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  gmve 
This  viperous  slander  enters.— What    cheer. 

madam  ? 
/»w.False  to  his  bed  !  What  is  it.  to  be  false? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed, 
Is  it? 
Pis.  Alas,  good  lady  !  [lachimo. 

Imo.  I  false !    Thy  conscience  witness  : — 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency  ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain ;  now,  me- 

thinks. 
Thy  favour's  good  enough.— Some  jay  of  Italy. 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,  hath  betray  d 

him  ; 
poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion  ; 
And,  for  1  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls. 
I  mtist  be  ripp'd  :— to  pieces  with  me  !— O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !    All  good 

seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy  ;   not  bom  where' t  grows. 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 
Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Ifno.  True    honest  men  being  heard,    like 

false  i^neas,  [weeping 

Were,  in  his  time,  thought  false  ;  and  Sinons 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear  ;  took  pity 
From  most  tme  wretchedness  :  so  thou,  Post- 
humus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  ; 
Goodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd, 
From  thy  great  faiL — Come,  fellow,  be  thou 

honest :  [him, 

Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding  :  when  thouseest 
A  little  witness  my  obedience  :  look  ! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself  :  take  it ;  and  hit 
innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart 


Fear  not :  'tis  empty  of  all  things  but  grief : 
Thy  master  is  not  there  ;  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it :  do  his  bidding  ;  strike. 
Thou  mayst  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instrament ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  6x ; 

And  if  I  do  not  bv  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.      Against  self- 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine,        [slaughter 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Con»e,  hrtes 
my  heart : —  [defence ; 

Something's    afore't :  —  Soft,   soft !    well  no 
[  Tiikes  some  Letters  from  ker  boum. 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard.— What  is  here? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy?    Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.    Thus  may  poor 
fools  [betrayd 

Believe  false  teachers  :  though  those  that  are 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  }*et  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou.  Posthumus.  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  ray  father. 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness :  and  I  grieve  mjrsdf 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
Th^  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memoiy 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ytbee.  de- 
spatch :  [knife? 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where's  thy 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding. 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O,  gracious  lady. 

Since  I  recdv'd  command  to  do  this  buanrss. 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

/mo.  Do't,  and  to  bed.  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eye-balls  blind  first. 

/mo.  Wherefore,  theo. 

Didst  undertake  it  ?    Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  pbw*  ? 
Mine  action, and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?  Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  hast  taen  thy  stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time 

To  lose  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  considered  of  a  coune  :  good  lady. 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

/mo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weaiy  ;  speak  : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet  ;  and  mine  ear. 
Therein  false  stmck,  can  take  no  greater 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.    But  speak,  [woanri. 

Pis.  Then,  miuiain. 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

/mo.  Most  ^kt : 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not^.  nckber 
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But  if  I  were  as  wiee  as  honest,  then 

My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 

But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  : 

Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art, 

Hath  done  you  both  this  cursfed  injury. 

Imo,  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis,  No,  on  my  life, 

ru  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'tis  commanded 
I  should  do  so  :  you  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow, 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how 

live? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, — 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more^ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple  nothing  ; 
'I'hat  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  l)een  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court. 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then  ? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?    Day. 
night,  [volume 

Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?    I'  the  world's 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it  ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest :  pry'thee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.    The  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view ;  yea,  haply,  near 
The   residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,   at 

least. 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O.  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well,  then,  here's  the  point : 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  :  fear,  and  niceness. 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self, )  into  a  waggish  courage ; 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answerd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel ;  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy  !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief : 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  rfhnost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one, 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 


('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  liat,  hose,  all 
"That  answer  to  them  :  would  you,  in  their 

serving. 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble 

Lucius 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Whereii  you  are  happy,  (which  you'll  make 

him  know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music.)  doubtless. 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he's  hon- 
ourable, [abroad. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.  Your  means 
You  have  me,  rich  ;  and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee,  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we'll  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us  :  this  attempt 
I'm  soldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.    Away.  I  pr'ythee. 
Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short 
farewell. 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of  [mistress, 
Your   carriage  from  the  court.      My  noble 
Here  is  a  box  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen  : 
What's  in't  is  precious  ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea. 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade. 
And  (it  you  to  vour  manhood  -.—may  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best  ! 
Imo.  Amen.     I  thank  thee. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  V.—A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Paiact. 

Enter  Cymbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and 

Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far  ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Luc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote  ;  I  must  from  hence  ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir. 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke  ;  and  for  ourself 
To  show   less  sovereignty  than  they,   must 
Appear  unkingUke.  [needs 

Luc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land  to  Milford-Haven. 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that 
office  : 
The  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly  ;  but  from  this  time 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy.  [forth 

Luc.  Sir,  the  event 

Is  yet  to  name  the  winner :  fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good 
my  lords. 
Till  he  have  crossed  the  Severn. — Happiness ! 
[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Tx>rds. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning  ;    but    it 
honours  us, 
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That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

do.  Tis  all  the  better  ; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  em- 
peror 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  horsemen  be  in  readiness  : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he 
His  war  for  Britain.  [moves 

.  Qtuen.  'Tis  not  sleepy  business  ; 

But  my  St  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
Hath  made  us  forward.  But,  my  gentle  queen. 
Where  is  our  daughter?    She  hath  not  ap- 

pear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day :  she  looks  us  like 
A  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty  : 
We  have  noted,  it.— Call  her  be^re  us  ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance. 

[Exit  ati  Attendant. 

Quutt.  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir  d 
Hath  her  life  been  ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     Beseech  your  majesty. 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re'tnter  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir?    How 

Can  her  contempt  be  answcr'd  ? 

Atten.  Please  you,  sir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd  ;  and  there's  no 

answer  [make. 

That  will  be  given  to  the  loud'st  of  noise  we 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit 
her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity. 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you. 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer  :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known  ;  but  our  great 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory.  [court 

Cym.  Her  doors  lock'd  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?  Grant,  heavens,  that  which  1 

fear 
Prove  false !  [Exit. 

Queen.  Son,  I  say.  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days.  [servant, 

Queen,  Go.  look  after.— 

[Exit  Cloten. 
Pisanio.  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus! — 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone?    Haply,   despair  hath 

seiz'd  her ; 
Or.  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus :  gone  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down. 
1  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 


Re-enter  Cloten. 
How  now,  my  son  ! 

Clo.  'Tis  certain  she  is  fled. 

Go  in  and  cheer  the  king  :  he  rages  ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better :  may 

TUs  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day ! 

[Exit. 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her :  for  she's  fair  and 
royal.  [qtiisite 

And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts,  more  cx- 
Than  lady.  ladies,  woman  ;  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all, — I  love  her  therefore :  but. 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low   Posthumus,  slandiers  so  her  judg- 
ment, [point 
That  what's  else  rare  is  chok'd ;  and  in  that 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng*d  upon  her.     For,  when  fools 
shall— 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Who  is  here  ?  What,  are  you  packing,  sirrah  ? 
Come    hither:    ah,    you    precious    pandfer! 

Villain. 
Where  is  thy  lady?    In  a  word  ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

Ch.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter — 
I  will  not  ask  again.    Close  villain, 
111  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it  Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  .whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  can- 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn.  [not 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she 
He  is  in  Rome.  [miss'd  ? 

Clo.         Where  is  she.  sir?    Come  nearer ; 
No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her? 

Pis,  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  I 

Clo,  All-worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is  at  once. 
At  the  next  word, — ^no  more  of  worthy  lord, — 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condemnation  and  thy  death. 

Pis,  Then,  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  letttr. 

Clo.  Lets  see't.— I  will  pur^Aie  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  [Aside. )  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She's  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this. 
May  prove  bis  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis,  [Aside.]  I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead. 
O  Imogen, 
Safe  mayst  thou  wander,  safe  return  again  I 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand ;  I  know'L — 
Sirrah,  if  thou  wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  but  do 
me  true  service,  undergo  those  employm«its 
wherein  I  should  have  cause  to  use  thee  nith  a 
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serious  industry, — that  is,  what  villainy  soe'er 
1  bid  thee  do,  to  perfomi  it  directly  and  truly, 
— I  would  think  thee  an  honest  man  :  thou 
shouldst  neither  want  my  mean»  for  thy  relief, 
nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me? — For  since  pa- 
tiently and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the 
bare  fortune  of  that  beggar  Posthumus.  thou 
canst  not,  in  the  course  of  gratitude,  but  be  a 
diligent  follower  of  mine : — wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  here's  my  purse. 
Hast  any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy 
possession? 

Pis.  1  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the 
same  suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my 
lady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch 
that  suit  hither  :  let  it  be  thy  first  service  ;  go. 

Pis.  I  shall,  my  lord.  \^Exit. 

Clo.  MeettheeatMilford-Haven:— I  forgot 
to  ask  him  one  thing  ;  I'll  remember' t  anon  : 
— even  there,  thou  villain  Posthumus,  will  I 
kill  thee.— I  would  these  garments  were  come. 
She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now 
belch  from  my  heart)  that  she  held  the  very 
garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than 
my  noble  and  natural  person,  together  with 
the  adornment  of  my  qualities.  With  that 
suit  upon  my  back,  will  1  ravish  her :  first  kill 
him.  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there  shall  she  see  my 
valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her 
contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of 
insuhment  ended  on  his  dead  body,  —and  when 
my  lust  hath  dined  (which,  as  1  say,  to  vex 
her.  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so 
praised) — to  the  court  I'll  knock  her  back,  fool 
her  home  again.  She  hath  despised  me  re- 
joicingly, and  I'll  be  merry  in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio.  with  the  clothes. 
Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Mil- 
ford-Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber ;  that 
is  the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded 
thee :  the  third  is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary 
niute  to  my  de^gn.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true 
preferment  shall  tender  itself  to  thee.— My 
revenge  is  now  at  Milford :  would  I  had  wings 
to  follow  it  I — Come,  and  be  true.  {Exit. 

Pis,  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss  :  for,  true 
to  thee. 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be. 
To  him  that  is  most  true.— To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st. — Flow, 
flow,  [speed 

You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !— This  fool's 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness  ;  labour  be  his  meed  ! 

[Exit. 


Scene  W.— Before  the  Caw  ^  Bebriu5. 

Enter  Imogen,  in  boys  clothes. 
Into.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  : 
I  have  tir'd  myself ;  and  for  two  nights  to- 
gether [sick. 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd 

thee, 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  O  Jove  I   I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  ;  such.  I  mean, 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.     Two  beggars 

told  me 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afllictions  on  them,  knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?    Yes  ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true  :  to  lapse  in 

fulness 
Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars.— My  dear 

lord !  [thee. 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones  :  now  I  think  on 
My  hunger's  gone  ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food.— But  what  is  this? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  'tis  some  savage  hold  : 
I  were  best  not  call ;    I  dare  not  call :   yet 

famine. 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness 

ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho  !  Who's  here  ! 
If  anything  that's  civil,  speak  ;  if  savage. 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho  ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll 

enter. 

Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  heU  scarcely  look 

on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  1  \Goes  into  the  cave. 
Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  wood- 
man, and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal  and  I 
Will  play  the  cook    and  'servant ;   'tis  our 

maitch  : — 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.    Come  ;    our 

stomachs 

Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury  :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Now,  peace  be 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself  I  [here, 

Gui.  I  am  thcHOughly  weary. 

Arv.  \  9X0.  weak  with  toil,  yei  strong  in 

appetite. 
Gui.   There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  ;  we'll 

browse  on  that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 
Bel.  {Looking  into  the  cave.]  Stay  ;   come 

not  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel  i  or,  if  not. 
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An  earthly  paragon  ! — Behold  divineoess 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Re-enter  Imogen. 

Into,  Good  roasters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  calld  ;  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took  : 

good  troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though 
I  had  found  [my  meat ; 

Gold  strew'd  o'  the  floor.     Here's  money  for 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Qui.  Money,  youth  ! 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ! 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Into,  I  see  you  are  angry : 

Know,  if  you  kill  roe  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Into.  To  Milford- Haven. 

Bel.  What's  your  name  ? 

Into.  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford  ; 
To  whom    being  going,  almost  spent  with 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence.  [hunger, 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good 
roinds  [countered ! 

By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.  Well  en- 
'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome.  [it. — 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom  :— in 
1  bid  for  you,  as  I  do  buy.  [honesty, 

Arv.  ril  make't  my  comfort, 

He  is  a  man  ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother  : — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him. 
After  a  long  absence,  such  is  yours  : — most 

welcome ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Into,  'Mongst  friends. 

If  brothers  7— [Aside.]  Would  it  had  been  so, 

that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons !  then  had  my  priie 
Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Fosthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gttt,  Would  I  could  free't  I 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be. 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  1    Gods  1 

Bel.  Hark,  boys. 

[  Whispering. 

Into.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  scald  them,  (lay- 
ing by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing  multitudes,) 
Could  not  out-peer  these  twain.    Pardon  roc, 

gods! 
*'d  change  roy  sex  to  be  companion  with  thero, 


Since  Leonatus'  false. 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so. 

Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth, 
corocTn :  [supp'd. 

Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting;  when  we  have 
We'll  manneriy  demand  thee  of  thy  story. 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  mom  to  the 

Into.  Thanks,  sir.  [lark,  less  welcome. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.        [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI  I.— Rome.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  two  Senators  and  Tribunes. 
I  Sen.  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's 
writ, — 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  actioa 
Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  ; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons ;  that  we  do  indie 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul :  and  to  you,  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.     Long  live  Caesar ! 

1  Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
I  Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

I  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  Icv^ 
Must  be  supplyant :  the  words  of  your  com- 
mission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbeis,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 
I  Tri,  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[Exeumt, 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— Britain.  A  Forest,  near  the  Cave 
<^Belaritis. 
Enter  Cloten. 
do,  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they 
should  meet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly. 
How  fit  his  garments  serve  me  !  Why  sboukl 
his  mistress,  who  was  made  by  him  tfaiat  made 
the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too?  the  rather  (saving 
reverence  of  the  word)  for  'tis  said,  a  woman's 
fitness  comes  by  fits.  Therein  1  must  play  the 
workman.  I  dare  speak  it  to  myself,  (for  it 
is  not  vain-glory,  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to 
confer  in  his  own  chamber.)  I  mean,  the  lines 
of  my  body  are  as  well-drawn  as  his  ;  no  less 
young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him  in  (6r- 
tunes.  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
time,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  coovrnant  in 
general  services,  and  more  remarkable  in  single 
oppositions :  yet  this  impenseverant  thing  k)ves 
him  in  my  despite.  What  mortality  is !  Bost- 
humus,  thy  h«[d,  which  now  is  growing  npoa 
thy  shoulders,  shall  within  thb  hour  be  off; 
thy  mistress  enforced ;  thy  garments  cut  to 
pieces  before  thy  face  :  and  all  this  done,  ^ura 
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her  home  to  her  father ;  who  may,  haply,  be 
a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage;  but  mv 
mother,  having  power  of  bis  testiness,  shall 
turn  all  into  my  commendations.  My  horse 
is  tied  up  safe  :  out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  pur- 
pose I  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand  ! 
This  is  the  very  description  of  their  meeting- 
place  ;  and  the  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me. 

iExU. 

Scene  W^Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  from  the  cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 
Arviragus,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  [To  Imogen.]  You  are  not  well:  remain 
here  in  the  cave  ; 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  [To  Imogen.]         Brother,  stay  here : 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

/mo.  So  man  and  man  should  be  ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     1  am  very  sick. 

Gut.  Go  you  to  hunting;  I'll  abide  with  him. 

I  mo.  So  sick  I  am  not, — yet  I  am  not  well ; 
But  not  so  citi2en  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick  :  so  please  you,  leave 
me ;  [custom 

Stick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort  [me 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.     Pray  you,  trust  me 

here: 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself ;  and  let  me  die. 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gut.  I  love  thee  ;  I  have  spoke  it ; 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  WTiat?  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault ;  I  know  not  why 
1  love  this  yotith  ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason's  without  reason  :  the  bier  at 

door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 

Bel.  [Aside.]  O  noble  strain  ! 

0  worthiness  of  nature !  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire 

base :  [grace. 

Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and 

1  am  not  their  father ;  yet  who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 

Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

/mo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please,  sir. 

/mo.    [Aside.']   These  are  kind  creatures. 
Gods,  what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage  but  at  court : 
Experience.  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish.  [dish, 

I  am  sick  still ;  heart  sick  :~Pisanio, 
ru  now  taste  of  thy  drug.  I 


Gut.  I  could  not  stir  him  : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortumite  : 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.   Thus  did  he  answer  me :   yet  said, 
I  might  know  more.  [he-  eafiiir 

Del.  To  the  field,  to  the  f\  M  I— 

[To  Imo.l  We'll  leave  you  for  this  time;  go 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away,  [in,  and  rest. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick. 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. 

[Exit  Imogen  into  the  crve. 
This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears  he  hath 
Good  ancestors.  [had 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  !  he  cut  our  roots 
in  characters ; 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh  ;  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was.  for  not  being  such  a  smile  ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both. 
Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience  ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.     Come,  away  ! — 
Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  cannot  find  those  runagates  :   that 
Hath  mock'd  me  :— I  am  faint.  [vilkiin 

Bel.  Those  runagates  ! 

Means  he  not  us?    I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten.  the  son  o'  the  queen.   I  fear  some  am- 
bush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he.— We  are  held  as  outlaws  : 
hence.  [search 

Gui.  He  is  but  one  :  you  and  my  brother 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  <;»</ Arviragus. 

Clo.  Soft !— What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  some  villain  mountaineers? 
1  have  heard  of  such.— What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  *  •  slave  "  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain  :  yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  whom  ?  to  thee  ?     What  art  thou  ? 
Have  not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words.  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.     Say  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee  ? 

Clo.  Thou  villain  base, 
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Know' St  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal, 

Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee.  [clothes, 

Ch.  Thou  precious  varlet, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

Th2  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  some 
I  am  loth  to  beat  thee.  ffool ; 

do.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  nanne,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo,  Cloten,  thou  villain.  [name, 

Gui.  Cloten,  thou  double  nllain,  be  thy 
1  cannot  tremble  at  it :  were  it  toad,  or  adder, 
'Twould  move  me  sooner.  [spider, 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I'nt  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I'm  sorry  for't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear, — 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.        [the  wise  ; 

Clo.  Die  the  death  : 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads : 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.    \Exeuni,  fighting. 
Re-tnter  Belarius  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  No  company's  abroad.         [him,  sure. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world  :  you  did  mistake 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :— long  is  it  since  I  saw 
him,  [favour 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of 
Which  then  he  wore  ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his  :  I  am  ab- 
'Twas  very  Cloten.  [solute 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them  : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him. 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man.  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.     But  see,  thy  brother. 
Re-enter  Guiderius,  with  Cloten's  head. 

Gui.    This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty 
purse, — 
There  was  no  money  in't  :  not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne  [none : 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Gui.    I    am    perfect    what :    cut  off  one 
Cloten's  head. 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report  ; 
Who  call'd  me    traitor,   mountaineer ;    and 

swore, 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in. 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods  !) 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town.         [they  grow, 

Bel.  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to 
lose, 


But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives !  The  law 
Protects  not  us  :  then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us. 
Play  judge  and  executioner,  all  himself. 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?    What  company 
Discover  you  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on  ;  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  Attendants.     Though  his 

humour 
Was  nothing  but  mutation. — ay.  and  thai 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse. — not  frenz}-.  doI 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 
To  bring  him  here  alone :  although,  perhaps. 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head  ;  the  which  be 

hearing, 
'As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
tied  fetch  us  in  ;  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking. 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then,  on  good  gToaDd 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail      [we  fear. 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

A9V.  ^  Let  ordioaiMX 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  do  mind 

To  hunt  this  day  :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickiie&s 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gui.  With  his  own  svotd. 

Which  he  did  wave  ag^ainst  my  throat,  1  have 

ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :  I'll  throw't  into  the  cnxk 
Behind  our  rock  ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [ExiL 

Bel.  I  fear  'twill  be  reveng  d : 

Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not   done't  \ 
Becomes  thee  well  enough.        [though  nUoor 

Arv.  'Would  I  had dooet. 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursu'd  roe !— Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much 
Thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  this  deed :  I  woukl 

revenges. 

That  possible  strength    might  meet.  wauU 
And  put  us  to  our  answer,     [seek  us  thiDogh. 

BeL  Well. 'tis  dooe:- 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ytbee.  to  oar 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  :  Ml  stay  [rock ; 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

A  rv.  Poor  sick  Fklde ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him  :  to  gain  his  cok>ur, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens'  blood. 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  \Estt. 

Bel.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  Uaxon^ 
I  n  these  two  princely  boys  I  They  are  as  geaiie 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  Wolet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  roq^ 
Their  royal  blood  enchaf 'd.  as  the  rud'st  wM. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountaia  piVi 
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And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.  'Tis  wonder, 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd  ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other  ;  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  teen  sow'd  !    Yet  still  it's  strange, 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 
Reenter  Guiderius. 

Gui,  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoU  down  the  stream. 
In  embassy  to  his  mother ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Soiemn  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument  1 

Hark,  Polydore.  it  sounds  !  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?    Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home? 

Bel.  He  went  hence,  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of 
my  dcar'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.    All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.  The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys, 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ? 

Re^nttr  Arviragus.  bearing  Imogen,  as  dead, 
in  his  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead, 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.  I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  tum'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gui.  O.  sweetest,  fairest  lily ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one-half  so 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself.  [well. 

Bel.  O  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish 

crare 
Might  easiliest    harbour  in?— Thou   bless^ 
thing  I  [made ;  but  I. 

Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melan- 
How  found  you  him  ?  [choly  !— 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see  : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh  d  at ;  his 
Reposing  on  a  cushion.  [right  cheek 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor  ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd  :  I  thought  he  slept ; 

and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose 
Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud.  [rudeness 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps : 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Ar(f.  With  fairest  flowers, 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele. 
1 11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  thou  shalt  not  lack 


The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ; 

nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no.  nor^ 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander. 
Out-swceten'd  not  thy  breath :   the  ruddock 

would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse.  [none, 

Gui.  Pr')rthee,  have  done  ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  Uiat 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 
Arv.  Say,  where  shall' s  lay  him  ? 

Gui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 
Arv.  Be't  so : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the 

ground, 
As  once  our  mother :  use  like  note  and  words. 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing :   I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with 

thee; 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 
Arv.  We'll  speak  it.  then. 

Bel,  Great  griefs.  I  see,  medicine  the  less  T 
for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son.  boys  : 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that :    though  mean  and 

mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence 
(That  angd  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low.    Our  foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gui.  Pray  you.  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him, 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 
[Exit  Belarius. 
Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head 
to  the  east : 
My  father  hath  a  reason  fort. 
Arv.  Tis  true. 

Gui.  Come  on,  then,  and  remove  him. 
Arv.  So.— Begin. 

SONG. 
Gui.     Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winters  rages  ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  tden  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  duU. 

Arv.   Fear  no  more  the/rovm  o'  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrants  stroke; 
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Care  no  more  to  clot  hi  ^  and  eat: 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  sceptre^  learnings  physic,  must 

A II follow  this,  and  coi/u  to  dust, 
G^i,    Fear  no  more  the  lightning-Jlash, 
A  rv.        Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone ; 
Gut.     Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash, 
Aro,        Thou  hast  fin  ish' d  joy  and  moan  : 
Both,   All  lovers  young,  all Uwers  must, 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 
Qui.     No  exorciser  harm  thee  I 
Arv.        Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee/ 
Gui.     Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  / 
A  rv.        Nothing  ill  come  near  thte  I 
Both.   Quiet  consummation  have  : 

And  renownid  be  thy  grave  / 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  body  o/CXoitw. 
Gui.  We  have  done  our  obsequies  :  come, 

lay  him  down.  [night,  more  ; 

Bel.  Here's  a  few  flowers ;  but  about  mid- 

The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the 

night,  [faces : — 

Are  strewings  fitt'st  for  graves.-— Upon  their 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd  :  even  so 
These    herblets  shall,    which  we  upon  you 

strow. — 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  your  knees. 
The  ground  that  gave    them  first  has  them 

again: 
^heir  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 
[Exeunt  Belarius,  Guidcrius,  and  AniT^gxxs. 
Into.     [Awaking.^    Yes,    sir,   ^o   Milford- 

Haven  ;  which  is  the  way  ? — 
I  thank  you.— By  yon  bush  ?— Pray,  how  far 

thither? 
'Ods  pittikins !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  ? — 
I  have  gone  all  night  :— faith,  I'll  lie  down 

and  sleep.  {Seeing  the  body. 

But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  :— O  gods  and  god- 
desses 1  [world ; 
These  flowers  are   like  the  pleasures  of  the 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope  I 

dream  ; 
For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper. 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures  :  but  'tis  not  so  ; 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing. 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes  :  our  very 

eyes  [Good  faith, 

Are  sometimes  like    our   judgments,    blind. 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :  but  ifthere  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it  1 
The  dream's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd.  felt. 
A  headless  man  ! — The  garments  of  Posthu- 

mus! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg  :  this  is  his  hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial  face- 
Murder    in    heaven  !— How  ?— *Tis   gone. — 

Pisanio, 
All  curses  maddM  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
^nd  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 


C-onspir'd  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Gotcn. 
Hast  here  cut  off"  my  lord. — To  write  and  read 
Be  henceforth  treacherous  !— Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath     with    his    forgM    letters,  — -  damn'd 

Pisanio— 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — O  Posthurous  !  ahs. 
Where  is  thy  head?  where's  that?  Ah  me! 

Where's  that  ? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  this  head  on.— How  shouki  this  be? 

Pisanio  ? 

'Tis  hei  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.     O.  'tis  prpgnunt, 

pregnant  I 
The  drug  he  gave  me.  which  he  said  vis 

precious 

And  cordial  to  me.  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ?    That  confirms  it 

home  : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's  :  O  !— 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.    O,  my  k>rd,  my 

lord! 
Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  other  Officers,  and 
a  Soothsayer. 
Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrison'd  in 
Gallia.  [ing 

After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea  ;  attcnd- 
You  here  at  Milford-Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  in  readiness. 

Luc.  But  what  from  Rome? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confioers, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy  ;  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service  :  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lacbimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 
Luc.  When  expect  you  thctn? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 
Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command  our  present 
numbers  [Now,  sir. 

Be  muster'd ;   bid  the  captains  look  lot.— 
What  have  you  dream 'd  of  late  of  this  **ar$ 
purpose  ?  [a  viskw, 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me 
(I  fast,   and  pray'd,    for    tlieir    intelligence 

thus  :— 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  vesC 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sunbeams,  which  poi^ 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination)     [tends 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  ». 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  wliat  trunk  b  here. 
Without  his  top  ?    The  ruin  speaks,  that  some- 
time 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How  !  a  page  1- 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?  But  dead,  rather ; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.— 
Let's  sec  the  boy's  face. 
Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  tod. 
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Luc^  He'll,  then,  instruct  us  of  this  body. — 
Young  one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  forttmes  :  for  it  seems 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.    Who  is  this. 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?    Or  who  was 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did,      [he. 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?    What's  thy 

interest 
In  this  sad  wreck  ?  How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it  ? 
AVhat  art  thou  ? 

I  mo.  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  mas- 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good,  [ler, 

That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  :— alas  ! 
ITiere  are  no  more  such  masters  :  I  may  wan- 
der 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  anodier  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth  I 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 

Thy  master  in  bleeding ;  say  his  name,  good 

friend.  [lie,  and  do 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. — [Aside.]  If  I  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They'll  pardon  it. — bay  you,  sir  ? 

Lue.  Thy  name  ? 

/mo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very 
same :  [name. 

Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?  I  will  not  say, 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd  :  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.  The  Roman  emperor's  letters. 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Iffto.  I'll  follow,  sir.    But  first,  an't  please 
the  gods, 
1*11  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig  :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves   and  weeds  I  have 

strew'd  his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you, 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Luc.  Ay,  good  youth  ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends. 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  dudes  :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  pre- 
By  thee  to  us ;  and  he  shall  be  interr'd,  [ferrd 
As  soldiers  can.   Be  cheerful :  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  fi^  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[ExcufTt. 

Scene  III.— ^  ^oom  in  Cymbelme's  Palace 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Lords,  Pisanio,  and 
Attendants. 
Cym.  Again ;  and  bring  me  word  how  'tis 
with  her. —  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  ; 


A  madness,  of  which  her  life'^  in   danger. — 

Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me!  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  ;  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me  ;  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strikes  me.  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from 
By  a  sharp  torture.  [thee 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  \s  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :  but,  for  my  mis- 
tress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  return.    Beseech  your 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant.  [highness, 

I  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten,— 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome. 

VTo  Pis.]  We'll  slip  you  for  a  season  ;  but  our 
Does  yet  depend.  [jealousy 

I  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn, 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter.  [queen  ! — 

I  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of :  come  more,  for  more 

you're  ready : 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion. 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you.     Let's  withdraw  ; 

And  meet  the  time  as  it  seeks  us.    W^e  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us  ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chancte  here. — Away ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Pisanio. 

Pis.  I  heard  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain  :  'tis  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings  :  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all : — the  heavens  still  must  work. 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to 

be  true: 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd  ; 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not 
steer'd.  [Exit. 

Scene  W.^BeforeihcCaveof^\zn\x&. 
Enter  Belarius.  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 
Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to 
From  action  and  adventure  ?  [lock  it 
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Cut.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts 
During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bci.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  parly  there's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not 

muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render 
Where  we   have  liv'd ;  and  so  extort  from's 

that 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be 
Drawn  on  with  torture.  [death 

Gut,  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 

In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh. 
Behold  theirquarter'd  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Be/.  O,  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army ;  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not 
wore  him  [king 

From  my  remembrance.      And,  besides,  the 
Hath  not  descrv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves  ; 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  ;  aye  hojwless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gut.  Than  be  so. 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army: 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourself, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown. 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I'll  thither :  what  thing  is  it  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die !  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  veni- 
son? 
Never  bestrid  ahorse,  save  one  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel, 
Nor  iron,  on  his  heel  ?    I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gut.  By  heavens,  I'll  go  : 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care  ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans  1 

y4rv.  So  say  I ;  Amen. 

Be/.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reser\-e  [boys ! 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Have  with  you, 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die. 
That  is  my  l>cd  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie  : 
Lead,  lead.— [^j*"rf^.J  The  time  seems  long ; 
their  blood  thinks  scorn, 


Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom. 

[Exeumt. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Britain.    A  Field  between  tie 
British  and  Roman  Camps. 
Enter  Posthumus.  imth  a  bloody  handkenlu^. 
Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee  ;  Us 

I  wish'd  [ones. 

Thou  shouldst  be  colour'd  thus.    You  married 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  hov 

many  [selves, 

Must  munier  wives  much  better  than  them- 
For  wrying  but  a  little ! — O  Pisanio  ! 
Every  goc^  servant  does  not  all  commands: 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  !  if  yoa 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I 

never 

Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this ;  so  had  you  savd 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,   wretch,    more   worth   your    vengeance: 

But,  alack,  [U>*e. 

You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults  :  that's 
To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  pennit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse. 
And  make  them  dread  it.  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own  :  do  your  best  wills. 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey  ! — I  am  brougbt 

hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have kill'd  thy  mistress;  peace! 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good 

heavens. 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose :  I'll  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Bnion  peasant :  so  111  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I  U  die 
For  thee,  O  Imogen  !  even  for  whom  my  lift 
Is.  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus,  unknown. 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.    Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonad  in  roe ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  \%iihia. 

lEsiL 

Scene  W.—The  Same. 
Enter,  from  one  door,  Lucius.  I  mc^en.  lachimc^ 
and  the  Roman  Army  ;  the  British  at  as- 
other:  Leonatus  Posthumus. /&//<7W>jr  /*** 
a  poor  soldier.     They  march  over  and  ,<» 
out.     Then  enter  again  in  skirmish,  lachi- 
mo  and  Posthumus :   he  xsinqmisheik  and 
disamuth  lachimo,  .and  then  leaves  Aim. 
lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  nay 
bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  Udv. 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  tlw  air  on  t 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  or  could  this  cart, 
I A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu  d  ooe 
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In  my  profession  ?  Knighthoods  and  honours, 
As  1  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn,  [borne 
If  that  thy  gentiy,  Britain,  go  before 
lliis  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

The  battle  continues;  the  Britons^/  Cym- 
beline  is  taken;  then  enter,  to  his  rescue, 
Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviragus. 
Bei,  Stand,  stand  1    We  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  ; 

The  lane  is  guard<Kl :  nothing  routs  us,  but 

The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.,  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fight  I 

Reenter  Posthumus.  and  seconds  the  Britons  ; 
they  rescue  Cymbeline,  and  exeunt :  then, 
enter  Lucius,  Imogen,  and  lachimo. 
Luc,  Away,  boy,  m>m  the  troops,  and  save 
thyself ; 

For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 

As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 
lach.  'Tis  their  fresh  supplies. 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  tum'd  strangely  :  or  betimes 

Let's  re-inforce,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Another  part  o/the  FUld. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  a  British  Lord. 
Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made 

the  stand  ? 
Post,  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 
Lord,  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was 
lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  the  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken. 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having 

work 

More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 

Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd.  some 

falling  [damn'd 

Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was 

With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  liv- 

To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame.  [ing 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Past.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd 

with  turf; 

Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, — 

An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd    [to. 

So  long  a  breeding  as  his  white  beard  came 

In  doing  this  for  his  country: — athwart  the 

lane, 
I  le,  "With  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The    country    base,    than    to    commit   such 

slaughter ; 
W*ilh  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame.) 
Klade  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  tliat 

Bed. 
••  Our  Britain  s  harts  diejlying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  Jleet,  souls  that  Jly  backwards : 
Standi 


Or  toe  are  Romans,  and  will  f[ive you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may 

save. 
But  to  look  back  in  frown  :  stand,  stand  T — 

These  three. 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many. 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  ** stand, 

stand/" 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  could  have 
A  distaff  to  a  lance, )  gilded  pale  looks,   [tum'd 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renew'd  ;  that  some, 

tum'd  cowaru 
But  by  example  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners  !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  thev  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o  the  hunters.    Then  be^an 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire  ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick  :  forthwith  they  fly 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoop'd  eagles  ; 

slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made  :  and  now  our 

cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need ;  having  found  the  back 

door  open  [wound ! 

Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some  their 

friends  [one, 

O'er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :  ten,  chas'd  by 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance  ; 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys  I 
Poit.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :   you  arc 

made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 
Than  to  work  any.     Will  you  rhyme  upon't. 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?    Here  is  one  : 
"  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Prescrvd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans  bane." 
Lord.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 
Post.  'Lack,  to  what  end? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend ; 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 
Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry. 

[Exit. 
Post.  Still  going?— This  is  a  lord!    O  noble 

misery. 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask.  what  news,  of  me ! 
To-day.  how  many  would  have  given   their 

honours  [do't, 

To  have  sav'd  their  carcases!    tobk  heel  to 
And  yet    died  too!      I,   in  mine  own  woe 

charm'd,  [groan. 

Could  not  find  Death  where  I  did  hear  him 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  stmck :  being  an  ugly 

monster,  [beds, 

'Tis  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft 
Sweet  words  ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
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That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  w^.— Well,  I  will 

And  him : 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,  1  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in  :  fight  I  will  no  more, 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind  that  shall    [is 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.    Great  the  slaughter 
Here  made  by  the  Romans ;  great  the  answer 
be  [death : 

Britons  must    take :    for   me,   my  ransom's 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath  : 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again. 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 
Enter  hoo  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers, 
z  Cafi,  Great  Jupiter  be  praised  I    Lucius 
is  taken.  [angels. 

'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were 
a  Caft.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly 
That  gave  th'  affront  with  them.  [habit, 

I  Capt,  iSo  'tis  reported  : 

But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand  !  who 
Post,  A  Roman  ;  [is  there  ? 

Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if 
Had  answer'd  him.  [seconds 

3  Capt.  Lay  hands  on  him  ;  a  dog ! — 

A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 
What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here : — he  brags 

his  service 
As  if  he  were  of  note :  bring  him  to  the  king. 
Enter  Cymbeline,  attended:  Belarius,  Gui- 
derius,  Arviragus,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Cap- 
tives. The  Captains  present  Posthumus  to 
Cymbeline,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a 
Gaoler ;  after  which,  all  go  out. 

Scene  IV.— Britain.    A  Prison. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  two  Gaolers. 

I  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have 
locks  upon  you ; 
So.  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

a  Gaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach. 

[Exeunt  Gaolers. 

Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage  1  for  thou  art 
I  think,  to  liberty  :  yet  am  I  better  [a  way, 
Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the  gout ;  since  he  had 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd  [rather 
By  the  sure  physician,  death  ;  who  is  the  key 
To  unbar  these  locks.  My  conscience,  thou 
art  fetier'd  [gods,  give  me 

More  than  my  shanks  and  wrists  :  you  good 
The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever !     Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd  more  than  constrain'd  :  to  satisfy, 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. 
I  know  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men. 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement :  that's  not  my  desire. 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'Us  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it ; 


Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  oot  every 

stamp ; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake ; 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours :  and  so  great 

powers, 
If  you  vrill  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.— O  Imogen ! 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [Sleeps. 

Solemn  music.  Enter^  as  an  aPparitiam, 
Sicilius  Leonatus,  father  to  Posthumus,  en 
old  man,  attired  like  a  warrior^  leading  im 
his  hand  an  ancient  matron,  his  wife^  and 
mother  to  Posthumus,  with  music  k^e 
them ;  then,  after  other  music,  follow  the 
two  young  Leonati,  brothers  to  Posthumus, 
with  wounds,  as  they  died  in  the  wars. 
They  circle  Posthumus  rounds  as  he  lies 
sleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-naaster.  show 

Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 

That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well? 

Whose  face  1  never  saw  ; 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay  d 

Attending  nature's  law : 
Whose  father  then  (as  men  report. 

Thou  orphans*  father  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shidded  hia 

From  this  earth-wxing  smart. 
Afoth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 

But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ripp'd. 

Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity ! 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry. 

Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  workL 

As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

I  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  foe  ntut. 

In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Afoth.  With    marriage  wherefore  was   be 

To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown     [mock'd. 
From  I^onati's  seat,  and  cast 

From  her  his  dearest  one. 
Sweet  Imogen? 
Sici.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo. 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needless  jealousy ; 
And  to  become  the  geek  and  scorn 

O'  the  other's  villainy? 
a  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seats  ue  came, 

Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause. 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain  ; 
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Our  fealty,  and  Tenantias*  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 
X  Bro,  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 

To  Cymbcline  pcrform'd  : 
Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods, 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due  ; 

Being  all  to  dolours  tum'd  ? 
Sici.  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look  out ; 

No  longer  exercise, 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 

And  potent  injuries. 
Aloth,  Since.  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good, 

Take  on  his  miseries. 
Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ; 

Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry,       [help ! 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 

Against  thy  deity. 
3  Bra.  Help.  Jupiter !  or  we  appeal. 

And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

Jupiter  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning, 

sitting  upon  an  eagle :  he  throws  a  thunder- 
bolt.    The  ghosts /all  en  their  knees, 
yup.  No  more,  you  pettv  spirits  of  region  low, 

Offend  our  hearing :  bush  1    How  dare  you 
ghosts 
Accuse  the  thtmderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know« 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never-withering  banks  of  flowers : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest : 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know  'tis  ours. 
Wliom  \ycsX  I  love.  I  cross  ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay 'd,  delighted.    Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was   he  married.— Rise,  and 
He  ^all  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen,        [fade  I— 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  ms  full  fortune  doth  confine : 
And  so.  away :  no  further  with  your  din 

Hjqjrcss  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline. 

[Ascends. 

Siei.'He  came  in  thunder;  his  celestial 
breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  :  his  ascension  is  [bird 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields  :  his  royal 
Prunes  the  immortal  win^,  and  cloys  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas  d. 

A  I/.  Thanks,  Jupiter ! 

Siei,  The  marble  pavement  closes ;    he  is 
cnter'd 
His  radiant  roof. — Away  I  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest. 

[Ghosts  vanish. 

Post.  [Waking :\  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a 
grandsire,  and  begot 
A  fiEUher  to  me ;  and  thou  hast  created 


A  mother,  and  two  brothers  :  but  (O  scorn  !) 
Gone  !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  they  were 
bom :  [pend 

And  so  I  am  awake.     Poor  wretches,  that  de- 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing.    But,  alas,  I  swerve : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep  d  in  favours  ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not 
why.  [rare  one  1 

What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?   A  Dook  ?   O 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  efliects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 
As  good  as  promise. 

Udeads.]    "  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall, 
to  himsel/ unknown  t  without  seeking  find,  and 
be  embraced  by  a  piece  of  tender  air:  and 
when  from   a   stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped 
branches,   which,    being   dead    many  years^ 
shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  stock, 
and  freshly  grow  :  then  shall  Posthumus  end 
his  miseries,  Britain  befortunate^  and  flour- 
ish in  peace  and  plenty y 
Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  no- 
thing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I'll  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 
Enter  Gaoler. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over-roasted,  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be 
ready  for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post,  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the 
spectators,  the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir ;  but 
the  comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more 
payments,  fear  no  more  tavern  bills ;  which 
are  often  the  sadness  of  parting,  as  the  pro- 
curing of  mirth ;  you  come  in  faint  for  want 
of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink ; 
sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry 
that  you  are  paid  too  much  ;  purse  and  brain 
both  empty,— the  brain  the  heavier  for  being 
too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of 
heaviness :  O,  of  this  contradiction  you  shall 
now  be  quit.— O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  ! 
it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no 
true  debitor-and-creditor  but  it;  of  what's  past, , 
is,  and  to  come,  the  discharge : — ^your  neck, 
sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  counters ;  so  the  ac- 
quittance follows.  [live. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not 
the  toothache  :  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep 
your  sleep,  and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to 
bed,  I  think  he  would  change  places  with  his 
ofl&cer ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  which 
way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow. 

Gael.  Your  death, J^^^^^,Jhen^ 
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I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictui^d :  you  must 
either  be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon 
them  to  know,  or  take  upon  yourself,  that 
which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know ;  or  jump 
the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril :  and  how 
you  shall  speed  In  your  journey's  end,  I  think 
you'll  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post,  T  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want 
eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but 
such  as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol,  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a 
man  should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see 
the  way  of  blindness  t  I  am  sure,  hanging's 
the  way  of  winking. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;— bring  your 
prisoner  to  the  king. 

Post,  Thou  bring'st  good  news, — I  am  call'd 
to  be  made  free. 

Gaol,  I'll  be  hang'd,  then. 

Post,  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler ; 
no  bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Mess. 

Gaol,  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows, 
and  beget  voung  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so 
prone.  Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there  are 
verier  knaves  desire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a 
Roman :  aAd>there  b^  some  of  them  too,  that 
die  against  their  wills  ;  so  should  I,  if  I  were 
one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and 
one  mind  good ;  O.  there  were  desolation  of 
gaolers,  and  gallowses  1  I  speak  against  my 
present  profit ;  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment 
in't.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  V. — Cymbeline's  Tent, 
Enter  Cymbeline,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvira- 

gus,  Hsanio,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attend- 

9Xi\s,  [gods  have  made 

Cym,  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the 
Preservers  of  my  throne.    Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought. 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked 
breast  [found : 

Stepp'd  before  targes  of  proof,    cannot    be 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing  ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that   promis'd 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks.  [nought 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the 
But  no  trace  of  him.  [dead  and  living, 

Cym,  To  my  grief,  I  am 

The  hdr  of  his  reward;  which  I  will  add 

[To  Bel.,  Gui.,  and Pivr. 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 
By  whom.  I  grant,  she  lives.    'Tis  now  the 
To  ask  of  wh«ioe  you  are  : — report  it.     [time 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  mo- 
Unless  I  add«  we  are  honest.  [dest, 


Cym,  Bow  your  kmxs. 

Arise,  m  V  knights  o'  the  battle :  1  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 
Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 
There's   business   in  these   fJBures:— Why  so 

sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor,  Hail,  great  king ! 

To  sour  your  happiness.  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  deaid. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physidaa 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider. 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd.  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. —How  ended  she? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her 
Ufe; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.    What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you :  these  her  woraea 
Can  trip  me,  if  1  err ;  who  with  wet  cheeks 
Were  present  when  she  finish'd. 

Cym.  ,  Pr'ythee,  sajr. 

Cor,  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lovd 
you  ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place ; 
Abhorr'd  yoiu-  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.    Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand 
With  such  integrity,  slie  did  confess     [to  love 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life. 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O  most  delicate  fjend ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  wbman  ?— Is  there  more? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.  She  did  coo- 
fess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mottal  mineral;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  linger- 
ing, [posd. 
By  inches  waste  you  :  in  which  time  she  |nl^ 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  show  :  yes.  and  in  titce, 
(When  she  had  fitted  you  with  her  craft,)  to 

vork 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown  : 
But,  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence 
Grew  shameless-desperate ;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes  ;  repenred 
The  evils  she  hatch'd  were  not  effected ;  so, 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women  ? 

I  Lady.  We  did,  so  please  jour  highness. 

Cym,  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my 
heart,  [been  vidous 

Than  thought  her  like  her  seeming ;  it  had 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me  thou  may'st  say. 
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And  prove  k  in  thy  feeling.  Heaven  mend  all ! 
EttUr  Lucius.  lachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  4ind 

othtr  Roman  Prisoners,  gnanUd  :  Posthu- 

Rius  behind,  and  Imogen. 
Thou  com'st  not,  CaiuS,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  vtrith  the 
loss  [made  suit 

Of  many  a  bold  one :  whose  kinsmen  have 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with 
slaughter  [granted : 

Of   you  their  captives,   which   oun«lf  have 
So,  think  of  your  estate.  [day 

Lmc,  Consider,  sir.  the  chance  of  war :  the 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We  should  not,  when  the  blood  was  cool, 
have  threaten' d  [gods 

0\vc  prisoners  with  the  sword.    But  since  the 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come :  snfficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  oa't :  and  so  much 
For  my  pcculair  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  bom, 
\jti  him  be  ransom 'd  :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like  :  let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which  I'll  make  bold  your 

highness 
Cannot  deny ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman  :  save  him, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside.  [sir, 

Cym,  I  have  surely  seen  him  : 

His  favour  is  fimiiliar  to  me. — Boy. 
Thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace. 
And  art  mine  own,— 1  know   not  why,  nor 
wherefore,  [live : 

To  say,  live,  boy :  ne'er  thank  thy  master ; 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt, 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Jmo.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc,  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good 
And  yet  I  know  thou  wilt.  [lad  ; 

Imo.  No,  no;  alack. 

There's  other  work  in  hand  :  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Lmc,  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  l^ves  me,  scorns  me:  briefly  die  their 
joys,  [boys. 

That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and 
Why  standi  be  so  perplexd  ? 

Cym,  What  woaldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more :  think  more  and 

more 
What's  best  to  ask.  Know'st  him  thou  look'st 

on  ?  speak ; 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

lmc.  He  is  a  Roman  :  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highness;  who,  being  bom 
Am  something  nearer.  [your  vassal. 

Cym»  Wherefore  eye'st  him  so  ? 


Imo,  I'll  tell  you,   sir,  in  private,  if  you 
To  give  me  hearing.  [please 

Cym,  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attendon.     What's  thy 

Imo,  Fidele,  sir.  [name.: 

Cym.    Thou  art  my  good  youth,  mv  page ; 

I'll  be  thy  master:  walk  with  me;  speak  freely. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  converse  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  aunother 

Not  more  resembles  :  that  sweet  rosy  lad 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele.    What  think  you  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

BeL  Peace,  peace !  see  fimher ;  he  eyes  us 
not ;  forbear ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let's  see  further. 

Pis.  [Aside.'^  It  is  my  mistress  : 

Since  she  is  livmg,  let  the  time  run  on, 
To  good,  or  bsfd. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  forward. 

Cym,  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  : 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.— [7>  lachimb.J  Sir, 

step  you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy.  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  bv  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  tmth  from  falsehood.  —On,  speak 
*  to  him. 

Imo.  Mv  boon  is.  that  this  gentleman  nMiy 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.  [render 

Post,  \Aside.'\  Whafs  that  to  him  ? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lack.  Thou'lt  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee,  [that 

Cym.  How  I  me  ? 

lack.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter 
that 
Which  torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring  :  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish  ;  and  (which  more 

may  grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
"Twixt  sky  and  ground.  Wilt  thou  hear  more. 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this.       [my  lord  ? 

lack.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter, — 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my 

false  spirits 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint. 

Cym.  My  daughter  1  what  of  her  ?    Renew 

thy  strength  : 

I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature 

will,  [speak. 

Tlian  die  ere  I  hear  more :  strive,  man,  and 

lack.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour!)  it  was  in  Rome,  (ac- 
curs'd  [would 

The  mansion  where !)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O. 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd.  or  at  least 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  bead  1)  the  good 
Posthumus. 
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{What  should  I  say?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beautv,  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 
Of  him  tnat  best  could  speak;  for  feature, 
laming  fnerva. 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight  Mi- 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  condition, 
A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for ;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiv- 
Faimess,  which  strikes  the  eye : —  [ing, 

Cym,  I  stand  on  tire : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall. 

Unless  thou   wouldst   grieve  quickly. — This 

Posthumus 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtuo.J  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture;   which ^by  his  tongue 

bemg  made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  our  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  descrip- 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots.  [tion 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

Jack.    Your   daughter's  chastity — there   it 
begins. 
He  spake  of  her,  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams. 
And  she  alone  were  cold  :  whereat  I,  wretch, 
Made  scruple  of  bis  praise  ;  and  wager'd  with 

him 
Pieces  of  gold  'gainst  thb,  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,  true  knight. 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring  ; 
And  would  so.  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.  Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design: — well  may  you,  sir. 
Remember  me  at  court ;  where  I  was  taught. 
Of  your  chaste  daughter,  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.     Being  thus 

quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail  d, 
That  I  return' d  with  simular  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-banging,  pictures,  this  her  brace- 
let, 
(O  cunning,  how  I  got  it  I)  nay,  some  marks 
Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  ha  vine  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Whereupon, — 
Methinks  I  see  him  now, — 

Post.  [Coming  forward.]  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 
Italian  fiend ! — ^^Vh  me,  most  credulous  fool, 


Egregious  murderer,  thief.  anythtDg 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being. 
To  come ! — O,  give  me*  cord,  or  knife,  or  poi- 
son. 
Some  upright  justicer !    Thou  king,  send  oat 
For  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I  [amend. 

That  all  the    abhorrM    things  o'  the  eanh 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus. 
That  kili'd  thy  daughter  :— villain-like.  1  lie ; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  \illain  than  roysdf; 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself. 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me.  st 
I'he  dogs  o'  the  street  to  l)ay  me  ;  every  viliain 
Be  call'd  Posthumus  Leonatus ;  and 
Be  villainy  less  than  'twas ! — O  Imogen, 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  1    O  lonogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen  I 

/mo.  Peace,  my  lord ;  hear,  hear— 

Post.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this?    Tboa 
scornful  page, ' 
There  lie  thy  part.     [StriJking  her  :  she /alls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help ! 

Mine,  and  your  mistress  i — O,  my  lord  Post- 
humus !  [help  !— 
You   ne'er   kili'd   Imogen    till   now. — Hop, 
Mine  honour'd  lady  1 

Q'lw.  Does  the  world  go  round  ? 

Post.  How  comes  these  staggers  on  n>e  ? 

Pis,  Wake,  my  mistress ! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  ineao  to 
To  death  with  mortal  joy.  [strike  rae 

Pis,  How  farrs  my  onistTess  ? 

/mo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight : 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison :  dangerous  felknr. 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are.  [benoe ! 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  m^  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  ii»e 
A  precious  thing :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Com.  New  matter  still  ? 

/mo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  Ogods! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess  d. 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  "  //Pis^ 
nio  [c»M/uti*9 

I/ave"   said  she,    ** given  his  mistress  thit 
Which  /  gave  him  for  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  /  would  serve  a  rat." 

Cym.  What's  this.  Cornelias? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  imporran'd  toe 
To  temper  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  cmly 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs. 
Of  no  esteem  :  I.  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  u'en,  wooU 

cease 
The  present  power  of  life ;  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

/mo.  Most  like  I  did.  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel,  M/boyt 
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There  was  our  error. 

Gui.  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo,  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady 
from  you  ? 
Think  that  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing  him. 

Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul. 
Till  the  tree  die  I 

Cym.  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

/mo,  [Kneeling.]  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Bel.  [To  Gui.  and  Arv.]  Though  you  did 
love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't. 

Cjfm.  My  tears  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee  I    Imogen, 
Thy  mother^  s  dead* 

/mo,  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O.  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her 
it  was. 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me.  I'll  speak  truth.  Lord 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me  [Cloten, 
With  his  sword  drawn  ;  foam'd  at  the  mouth, 

and  swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone. 
It  was  my  instant  death.    By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigndd  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket ;  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments, 
Which  he  enforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With   unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to 

violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gut.  Let  me  end  the  story : 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forfend  1 

1  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  mf  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it.  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one :  the  wrongs  he  did 
me  [me 

V/ere  nothing  prince-like  ;  for  he  did  provoke 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the 
If  it  could  so  roar  to  me  :  1  cut  off  s  head  ;  [sea. 
And  am  right  glad  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee. 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and 
Bndure  our  law  :  thou  art  dead.  [must 

/mo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender. 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel,  Stay,  sir  king  : 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself ;  and  bath 


More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — [To /Ae  Guzid.]  Let  his 

arms  alone  ; 
They  were  not  bom  for  bondage. 

Cym*  Why.  old  soldier. 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for, 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  ?    How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

yirv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three  : 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  .sons,  I  must. 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech. 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger's  ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it,  then. — 

By  leave ; — thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject 
Was  call'd  Belarius.  [who 

Cym.  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  bauish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is  that  hath 

Assum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
I  know  not  how  a  traitor. 

Cym,  Take  him  hence  : 

The  whole  world  shall  iwt  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons  ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv  d  it. 

Cyw.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy  :  here's  my 
Ere  1  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons  ;         [knee  : 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  fiither.     Mighty  sir, 
These  two  young  gentlemen,   that    call  me 

father. 
And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine  ; 
They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege, 
And  blood  of  your  begetting. 

Cym.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old 

Morgan,  [ish'd : 

Am  that  BeUrius  whom  yoj  sometime  ban- 

Yoiu"  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  pim- 

ishment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffer'd, 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.    These  gentle  princes 
(For  such  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  years 
Have  1  train'd  up  :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding-  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.  Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these 

children 
Upon  my  l)anishment :  I  nwv'd  her  to't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before. 
For  that  which  I  did  then  :  beaten  for  loyalty, 
Excited  me  to  treason  :  their  dear  loss, 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.    But.  gracious 

sir. 
Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet 'st  companions  in  the  world  : 
The  benedicdon  of  these  covering;  heavens 
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I'all  on  their  heads  like  dew  I  for  they  are 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars.  [worthy 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'st. 

Tlie  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than    this    thou    tell'st :   I  lost   my 

children ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while.— 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore. 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius: 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  proba- 
I  can  with  ease  produce.  [tion, 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star  ; 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he  ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp  : 
It  A\as  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what,  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'  d  deli  verance  more.     Blest  pray  you  be. 
That,  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs. 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  !— O  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 

I    have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O  my  gentle 

brothers. 
Have  we  thus  met  ?    O,  never  say  hereafter, 
But  I  am  truest  speaker  :  you  call  d  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers, 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
GuL  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 
Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swaliow'd. 
Cym.  O  rare  instinct ! 

"When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?    This  fierce 

abridgment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in. — Where  ?   how 

liv'd  you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  cap- 
tive? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met 
them?  .  [These. 

Why  fled  you  from  the  court  ?  and  wnither  ? 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  de- 
manded ; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies,    [place, 
From  chance  to  chance  :  but  nor  the  time,  nor 
Will  serve  our  long  inter  gatories.    See, 
Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ;  [eye 

And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her 
On  him.  her  brothers,  me.  her  master  ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy  :  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. 


\To  Bel.]  Thou  art  my  brother ;  so  we'U bold 
thee  ever. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father  too ;  and  did  relieve 
To  see  this  gmcious  season.  \vat, 

Cym.  All  o'erjoy'd 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  jojrful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo,  My  good  maslei; 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc,  Happy  be  you  ! 

Cym.  The    forlorn  soldier,   that  so  nobl; 
fought. 
He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  and 
The  thankings  of  a  king.  [grac  d 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming  ;  'twas  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd  ;  that  1  was  he 
Spetlk,  lachimo  :  I  had  you  down,  and  mi^bt 
Have  made  you  finish. 

loch.  [/Cmeling.]      I  am  down  agafai : 
But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  l«ee. 
As  then  your  force  did.    Take  that  fife,  be- 
seech you, 
Which  I  so  often  0;%%  :  but  your  ring  first ; 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  prinoesi^ 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Posl.  Kneel  not  to  om  : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spore  yoo; 
The  malice  towards  you  to  foigive  you  :  Ihe. 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cvm.  Nobly  doooi'd ; 

We  11  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son^-law  ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  ns,  sir. 

As  vou  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy  d  are  we,  that  you  are.  [of  Rone. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Goodmykvd 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer :  as  I  slept,  bd«^ 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd.  [thougltf 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd.  I  Ujmsd 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  contains^ 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philannooos ! 

SootA.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Luc.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Soolk.  [Reads.]  "  Whemas  a  lions  wit^ 
shall,  to  himself  mnknoTtm,  toitJkomi  seekiw^ 
find,  and  be  embraced  by  a  piece  0/ tender  gir: 
and  when  from  a  stately  cedar  shall  be  Uffed 
branches,  which,  being  dead  many  years,  shall 
after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  oii  stock,  *»i 
freshly  grow;  then  shall  Posthumus  end  hu 
miseries,  Britain  be/ortunate,  andjhmnsh  «• 
peace  and  plenty." 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whetp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name; 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 
[To  Cym.]  The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  w- 

tuous  daughter. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer;  and  wtotUt^tr 
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We  term  it  muller;  which  mulUr^  I  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  \To  Post.]  unsought,  were 
With  this  most  tender  air.  [clipp'd  about 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth,  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Per^nates  thee:  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd. 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  : — and,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Csesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  b^  our  wicked  queen  ; 
Whom  heavens,  (in  justice,  both  on  her  and 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand.  [hers.) 

Sooth,  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do 

tune  j 

The  harmony  of  this  peace.    The  vision,         ' 


Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish'd  ;  for  the  Roman  eagle. 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
I^essen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o  the  sun 
So  vanish'd :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely 

eagle. 
The  Imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their 

nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars !  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.    Set  we  forward :  let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together :  so   through  Lud's  town 

march : 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify  ;  sealit  with  feasts. 
Set  on  there ; — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a 

peace.  [Exeunt. 
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of  the  fourth  Act,  in  England. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  l.—An  open  Place. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  Enter  three  Witches. 

X    Witch,  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  iu  rain  ? 

3   Witch.  When  the  hurlyburly's  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

3   Witch,  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 

I    Witch,  Where  the  place  ? 

a   WiUh,  Upon  the  heath. 

3   Witch,  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

I    Witch,  I  come,  Graymalkin  ! 

AIL  Paddock  calls :— Anon  I— 


Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 

Scene  II. — A  Camp  near  Forres. 

Alarum  within.    Enter  King  Duncan.  Mal- 
colm, Donalbain,  Lenox,  with  Attendants, 
meeting  a  bleeding  Soldier. 
Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?    He  can 

As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt  [report. 

The  newest  state. 
Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 

•Gainst  my  capUvity,  ,-^Ml..toy^^p4  I 
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Say  to-the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

So/d.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.      The  merciless  Mac- 

donwald — 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that, 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied  ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damndd  quarry  smiling, 
bhow'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :    but  all's  too 
weak :  [name,) 

For  brave  Macbeth,   (well  he  deserves  that 
Disdaining  Fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell 
to  him,  [chops. 

Till  he  unseam 'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O  valiant  cousin  I  worthy  gentleman ! 

So/d.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 

Shipwrecking   storms   and   direful  thunders 

break ;  [to  come. 

So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd 

Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland, 

mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  artn'd, 
Competl'd  these  ckipping  Kernes  to  trust  their 

heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish  d  arms,  and  new  supplies  Of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

So/d.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  1  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks  ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe  : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell : 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy 
wounds : 

They  smack  of  honour  both.— Go,  get  him 
surgeons.  [Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

Ma/.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

ten.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ! 
So  should  he  look,  that  seems  to  speak  things 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king !  [strange. 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king  ; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
'^ill  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof, 


Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  and,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us ; — 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,the  Norways*  king,  craves  compositioa 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men 
Till  he  disburse,  at  Saint  Colmes*  Inch, 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shafl 
deceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — ^go,  pronounce  hb  pre- 
sent death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.    I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbetb 
hath  won.  \Exeani. 

Scene  III.— ^  Heath. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister? 

2  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ?  [lap^ 
I   Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnnts  in  her 

And     mounch'd,      and      mounch'd,      and 

mounch'd  : — "Give  me,"  quoth  I  :— 
•'Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  ronyoo 

cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail,  [^iscr; 

And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do.  I'll  do,  and  I'll  da 

a  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 

I   Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

I   Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow. 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  the  shipman's  card. 
I'll  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  snail  live  a  roan  forbid : 
Weary  sev'n-nights.  nine  times  nfate; 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

3  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

I   Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumbs 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  corae. 

Wruw^s  witkU. 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  I 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

A//.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine.. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  >— > 
Peace ! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 

Afdcd.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  sees. 
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Ban.  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Forres  ? — What 
are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  loolc  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't? — Live  you?  or  are  ye  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  under- 
stand me. 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Mcub.  Speak,  if  you  can  ; — what  are  you  ? 
X  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee, 
thane  of  Glamis !  [thane  of  Cawdor ! 
a  Witch.  All  hail.  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee, 
3  Witch.  All  hail.  Macbeth  I  that  shalt  be 
king  hereafter.  [to  fear 

Ban.  G^od  sir,  why  do  you  start  and  seem 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair?— I'  the  name  of 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed  [truth. 

Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  pre- 
diction 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope, 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  you  speak 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  [not : 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will 

not. 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

I    Witch.  Hail!  a  Witch.  HaU! 

3   W^«/M.HaUI 

X    Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater, 
a   Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
3   Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kiiigs,    though 
thou  be  none : 
3o.  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

I    Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  teH  me 
more :  [Glamis ; 

By  Sinel's  death,   I  know,    I   am  thane  of 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ;  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  qur  way 
"With    such    prophetic  greeting: — speak,    I 
charge  you.  [Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  eanh  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water 
has. 
And  these  are  of  them :    whither  ar«   they 
vanish'd  ? 
Macb.  Into  the  air  ;  and  what  seem'd  cor- 
poral, melted  [stay'd  ! 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had 
Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root,    [about? 
TTiat  takes  the  reason  prisoner? 

Mcub.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
Ban.  You  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  :  went  it 
not  so  ?  [Who's  here  ? 

Ban.  To  the  self-same  time  and  words. 


Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Eosse.  The  king  hath  happily  received » Mac- 
beth, 
The  news  of  thy  success :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend,  [that. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his  :  silenc'd  with 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day, 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norwcyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afear'd  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale. 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks  ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Eosse.  And,   for  an  earnest  of  a  greater 
honour,  [Cawdor : 

He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane- of 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane  I 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  :  why  do 
In  borrow 'd  robes  ?  [you  dress  me 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.    Whether  he  was 

combin'd 
With  those  of  Norway  ;  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  or  vantage,  or  that  with 
both  [not ; 

He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glamis,  and  thame  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind.— Thanks  for  your 

pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ?  [me. 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.    But '  tis  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tcU  us  truths  ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  trutlis  arc  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentle- 
This  supernatural  soliciting  [men. 

Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good :— if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth?     I  am  thane  of 

Cawdor : 

If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  hean  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
A^  less  than  horrible  imaginings  :     ftastical. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fan- 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
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Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  not^iing  is» 
But  what  is  not. 

Dan.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Aicub,  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why, 
chance  m^  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Bam,  New  honours  come  upon  him. 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  their 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  [mould, 

J/«w^.  [Aside.]         Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest 

day.  [leisure. 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour :  my  dull  brain 
was  wrought  [pains 

With  things  forgotten.  Kind  gentlemen,  your 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them.—Let  us  toward  the 
king. —  [time, 

Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd  ;  and,  at  more 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Afacb,  Till  then,  enough.    Come,  friends. 

[Hxeunl. 

Scene  IV.— Forres. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.   ^/f//r  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 

bain.  Lenox,  a^i/ Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?    Are 
Those  in  commission  yet  letum'd  ?  [not 

Mai.  My  siege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.  But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die  :  who  did  report* 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons  ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd, 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 
Enter  Macbeth,  Banquo.  Rosse,  and  Angus, 

O  worthiest  cousin. 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me  :  thou  art  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.      Would  thou  hadst  less 
deserv'd ;  [ment 

That  the  pro[X)rtion  both  of  thanks  and  pay- 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Afacb.  The  ser\ice  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties  :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  serv- 
ants :  [everything 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing 
Safe  toward  your  love  aud  honour. 

Dun.  '   Welcome  hither 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 


To  moke  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Baiiqn<^. 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd.  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  hc^. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  is  jrour  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteotis  jofs 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon  [after, 

Our  eldest.  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  here- 
The  prince  of  Cumberland  :    which   honour 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only ;  [most 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  descrvers.— From  hence  to  Inverness. 
And  bind  us  further  to  you.  [for  yoo  : 

Afacb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd 
I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So.  humbly  take  my  leave. 

/>»«.  My  worthy  Cawdor  I 

Afacb.  [Aside.]  The  prince  of  Cumberland ! 
that  is  a  step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  !  yet  let  tb.'U  he. 
Which  the  eye  fears;  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[Estt. 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  roll  so 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ;  [valiaat ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  htm. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
1 1  is  a  peeriess  kinsman.    [Flourish,    Exeunt 

Scene  V. — Inverness.  A  Room  in  Macbeth's 
Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 
iMdy  At.  •*  They  met  me  in  the  day  ofsm- 
cess;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  per/ectesi  rrfiort, 
they  have  more  in  them  than  mortal  hnjwie^ 
When  1  burned  in  desire  to. question  tkcm 
further,  they  made  themselves  air,  info  which 
they  vanished.  Whiles  /  stood  rapt  in  the 
vfonder  of  it,  canu  missives  from  the  king,  w4? 
all-hailed  me,  *  Thane  of  Cawdor  ; '  by  aiiir* 
title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  m£,  and 
referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  vritk, 
*  Hail,  king  that  shall  be  T  This  have  I 
thought  good  to  deliver  thee,  my  dearest  partner 
of  greatness,  that  thou  mightest  not  lose  the  dutj 
of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of7ohatgreatmzis 
is  promised  thee.  Lay  il  to  thy  h^xrt^  anJ 
farewell." 

Glamis  thou  art.  and  Cawdor  ;  and  shah  be 
What  thou  art  promis'd  : — yet  do  I  fear  lijy 

nature  ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way :  thou  woulJsc  be 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without  ^pca: ; 
The  illness  should   attend  it.     What   thoa 

wouldst  highly.  [Eiise. 

That  thou  wouldst  holily ;  wouldst  not  §^ 
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And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win :  thou  'dst  have. 

great  Glamis, 
ThsLt  which  cries,  * '  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  do^t  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."     Hie  thee 

hither. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. 

EnUr  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings  ? 

AtUn.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M,  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true :  our  thane 
is  coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,   had  scarcely 
Than  would  make  up  his  message.         [more 

Lxuly  M,  Give  him  tending  ; 

He    brings  great  news.- — [Exit  Attendant.] 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  I  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  pa<isage  to  remorse  ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
ITie  effect  and  it  1    Come  to  my  woman's 
breasts,  [ministers. 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances  [night, 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !  Come,  thick 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 
To  cry.  "  Hold,  hold/"  [dark, 

EnUr  Macbeth. 
Great  Glamis  !  worthy  Cawdor ! 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  1 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macd,  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  Af.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  Af.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  I 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.  To  beguile  the  time, 
Ix>ok  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  the  inno- 
cent flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  t.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  providefl  for  :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch  ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 


Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb,  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  A/.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  VI.— Inverness.    Be/ore  the  Castle. 
Hautboys.    Servants  0/  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donulbain.  Ban- 
quo,  Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse.  Angus,  and 

Attendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself  [air 
Unto  our  gende  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lovd  mansionry.  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooing ly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bini 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant 

cradle; 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ob- 
The  ak  is  delicate.  [serv'd. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see,  our  honour'd  hostess  I 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our 
trouble,  [you, 

Which  still  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  1  teach 
How  you  shall  bid  God  'ild  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service. 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done 

double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  where- 
with 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house  :  for  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits. 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ;  fhira 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp 
To  his  home  before  us.  Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 

compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand  ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Hxeunt. 

Scene  VH. — Inverness.      A  Room  in  the 
Castle. 
Hautboys  and  torches.    Enter,  and  pass  over 
the  stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with 
dishes  and  service.     Then,  enter  Macbeth. 
Afacb.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
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With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.  But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  re- 
turn Tjustice 
To  plague  the  inventor:  this  even-handed 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trtist : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the 
door,  [can 

Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Dun- 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye,  [spur 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 
Lady  AT.  He  has  almost  supp'd  :  why  have 

you  left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  Af.  Know  you  not  he  has  ? 

Ala'cb,  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this 

business :  [bought 

He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest 

Not  cast  aside  so  soon.  [gloss, 

Lady  Af.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath^it  slept 

since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem" st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem, 
Letting  "  1  dare  not"  wait  upon  "  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  Af.  What  beast  was't,  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  wliat  you  were,  you 
would  [place, 

Be  so  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time  nor 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  vrould  make  both : 
They  have  m;uie  themselves,  and  that  their 
fitness  now 


Does  unmake  you.     1  have  given  suck,  and 

know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  vat : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  *my  nipple  from  his  booekss 

gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as 
Have  done  to  this.  [ywi 

Afacb.  If  we  should  £eu1  ? 

Lady  Af.  We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 
And  we'll  not  fail.    When  Duncan  is  astecp,— 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him, — his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convinoe. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  redeipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only  :  when  in  swinish  steep 
Their  drench^  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
Hb  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guiit 
Of  our  gKAi  quell  ? 

Afacb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only . 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  receiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  steepr 

two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  \-eiy  daj- 
That  they  have  done't?  [s^^ 

Lady  Af.  Who  dares  receive  it  ocber. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamoor  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Afacb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  op 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  docb 
know.  {ExemML 


ACT  IL 


Scene  L — Inverness.  Courtwitkin  the  CasiU. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  v>itk  a  Ser\anl 
bearing  a  torch* 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  beard 
the  clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelx-e. 

FU.  I  taket,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword :  there's  ho^- 
bandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out :  take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  meroful  powers. 
Restrain  in  me  tbecurs^  thoughts  that  oanur 
Gives  way  to  in  repose !— Give  me  my  swocd.— 
Who's  there  ? 
Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  xmtk  a  tsrt^. 

Afacb.  A  friend.  a-bol : 

Ban.  What.  sir.  not  yet  at  rest  ?  The  kmg  « 
He  hath  been  in  tmusual  pleasure.  ^ikI 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices : 
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This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess  ;  and  shut  up 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb,  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  [business, 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you.  [when  'tis, 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augnaent  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsell'd. 

Macb.  Good- repose  the  while  I 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir :  the  like  to  you ! 

[Exeunt  Banquo  and  Fleance. 

Macb.  Go  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink 
is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  belL    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  ray  hand  ?    Come,  let  me 

clutch  thee  : — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not.  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressW  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
.\s  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before.— There's  no  such 

thing  : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.— Now  o'er  the  one  half 

world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  oflferings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarumd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf,  [pace. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  toward  his 
design  [earth, 

Moves  like  a  ghost.— Thou  sure  and  firm-set 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 

fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives: 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath 
gives.  \A  bell  rings. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 


Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

{Exit. 

Scene  ll.^The  Same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk 
hath  made  me  bold ; 
What  hath  quench  d  them  hath  given  me  fire. 

—Hark !— Peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night. — He  is 

about  it : 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores :    I  have 

drugg'd  their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
Macb.  {Within.']  Who's  there?  what,  ho ! 
Lady  M.  Alack,  I    am  afraid  they   have 
awak'd,  [deed. 

And  'tis  not  done.    The  attempt,  and  not  tjie 
Confounds  us. — Hark  1— I  laid  their  da^ers 
ready ;     ^  [bled 

He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  rescm- 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done' t,— My  hus- 
band I 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou 

not  hear  a  noise  ?  . 

Lady  A/.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 
Did  not  you  speak  ?  [crickets  cry. 

Macb.  When? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

LadyM.  Ay.  Macb.  Hark! 

Who  lies  i*  the  second  chamber  ? 
iMdy  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  [Looking  on  his  hands  ^  This  is  a 
sorry  sight.  [sight. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry 
Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and 
one  cried,  "  murder/"     [heard  them  : 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd 
Again  to  sleep.  [them 

Lady  M.        There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Macb.  One  cried    "God  bless  us/     and, 
••  Amen,"  the  other  :  [hands. 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  "Amen," 
When  they  did  say,  "  God  bless  us/" 
Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounct* 
•  Amen  ?  " 
I  had  most  need  of  blessings  and  "  Amen  " 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.    These  deeds  must  not  be  thou^t 
After  these  wavs  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
Macb.    Methought   I  heard  a  voice  cry, 
•  •  Sleep  no  more  /  [sleep, 

Macbeth  does  murder  sleep," — the  innocent 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, 
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Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast,—  [course, 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb,  Still  it  cried,  **  ^Uep  no  more/"  to 
all  the  house  :  [Cawdor 

"  Glatnis  hath  murder  d  sleep,  and  therefore 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more!" 
Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why, 
worthy  thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.    Go  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 

place? 
They  must  lie  there  :    go  carry  them ;    and 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.  [smear 

Macb,  I'll  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done  ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping,  and  the 

dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     IT  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal ; 
For  it  must' seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit,    Knocking  heard. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 

What  hands  are  here  !    Ha  I  they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No  ;  this  my  hand 

will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine. 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but 
I  shame  [hear  a  knocking 

To  wear  a  heart  so  white. — [Knocking.\    1 
At  the  south  entry  :— retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  Utile  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it,  then  !    Your  constancy 
Hath     left     you     unattended.— [A«<v^/>^.] 

Hark !  more  knocking  : 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers  : — be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb.  To  know  my  deed,— 'twere  best  not 
know  myself.  [Knocking. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !  I  would 
thou  couldst !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IW.^The  Same. 
Knocking  heard.  Enter  a  Porter. 
Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a 
man  were  porter  of  hell-eate.  he  should  have 
old  turning  the  key.  -^Knocking.]  Knock, 
knock,  knock  !  Who's  there,  i'  the  name  of 
Beelzebub?  Here's  a  farmer,  that  hanged 
himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty  :  come  in 
time  ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you  ;  here 
vou'U    sweat    fort.  —  [Knocking.]      Knock, 


tng.]  Knock,  knock,  knock  I   A\Tk>' 
'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor 


knock!  Who's  there,  in  the  other  devfl's 
name! — 'Faith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that 
could  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either 
scale  ;  who  committed  treason  enoi^  for 
God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to 
heaven :   O,  come  in,  equivocator.— fA's«^- 

>'s  there?— 
hither, 
for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose  :  come 
in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  yuax  goose.— 
[Knocking.]  Knock,  knock  ;  ne>'er  at  quiet  I 
What  are  you  ?— But  this  place  is  too  cold  for 
hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  fimher  :  I  had 
thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professkxts, 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon !  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 
Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Atacd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ?  [to  bed. 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  to  the 
second  cock :  and  drink,  sir.  is  a  great  pro- 
voker of  three  things.  [dally  provoke  ? 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  espe- 

Port.  Many,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and 
urine.  I.«cbery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unpro- 
vokes;  it  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes 
away  the  performance :  therefore,  much  drink 
may  be  said  to  be  an  equivocator  with  lechery : 
it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets  him  on. 
and  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades  him.  aud 
disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand  to.  and  not 
stand  to ;  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a 
sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie.  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  hst 
night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o" 
me :  but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I 
think,  being  too  strong  for  him,  though  be 
took  up  my  legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  a  duit 
to  cast  him. 

Macd,  Is  thy  master  stirring? 
Enter  Macbeth. 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 

Len.  Good  morrow,  nobl^  sir. 

Macb.  Good  morrow,  both. 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane? 

Macb,  Noc  yet 

Macd.  He  did  command  nte  to  call  timehr 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour.  [oo  him': 

Macb.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to 
But  yet  'tis  one.  [you  ; 

Macb,  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pom. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  so  bokl  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.  [Extt. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does  :  he  did  appoint  six 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  %r 

lay.  [say. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  ;  ainl,  as  they 

Laroentings  heard  i'  the  air  ;  strange  < 

of  death; 
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And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confiis'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woful  time :  the  obscure 

bird 

Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the 

Was  feverous,  and  did  shake.  [earth 

Ma£b.  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

L^n.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 

A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 
Macd.  O  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee  I     [nor  heart 
Afiui,,  Lea.  What's  the  matter? 

Afacd.     Confusion    now   hath    made    his 
master-piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o*  the  building ! 

Afac-^.  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 
L^n,  Mean  you  his  majesty  ?       [your  sight 
Macd,  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy 
With  a  new  Gorgon : — do  not  bid  me  speak  ; 
See.  and  then  speak  yourselves. 

\Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Awake,  awake  I — 
Ring  the  alarum-bell.     Murder  and  treason  ! 
Banquo  and  Donalbain  !  Malcolm  1  awake  I 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself  1  up.  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image !  Malcolm !  Banquo  I 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like 

sprites 
To  countenance  this  horror !    Rine  the  bell. 

{Bell  rings. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  What's  the  business. 
T'nat  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak  I 

Aiacd.  O  gentle  lady, 

*Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak  : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. — 

Enter  Banquo. 

O  Banquo,  Banquo, 
Our  royal  master's  murdei'd  ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas  1 

What,  in  our  house? 

Ban,  Too  cruel,  anywhere. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this 
chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  in- 
Tbere's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  :     [stant. 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 
Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Afacb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know't ; 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  founiiiin  of  your 

blood 
Is  stopp'd  ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 


Macd.  Your  royal  father's  murderd. 

Mai,  O,  by  Whom  ! 

Lcn.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,* 
had  done't :  [blood ; 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we 
found  [tractcd ; 

Upon  tjieir  pillows  :  they  star'd,  and  were  dis- 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb,  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd,  Wherefore  did  you  so? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate 
and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?    No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser.  reason.  Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in 
nature,  [murderers. 

For    ruin's    wasteful   entrance :    there,    the 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their 
daggers  [refrain, 

Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :  who  could 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M,  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady.  [tongues, 

Mai,  {Aside  to  Don.]  Why  do  we  hold  our 
That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.    {Aside  to  Mai.]    What  should  be 
spoken  here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us?    Let's  away:  our 
Are  not  yet  brew'd.  [tears 

Mai.  [/fj2</^/<;  Don.]  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 
Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady: — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To    know    it  further.     Fears    and    scruples 

shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and  thence, 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  all. 

Macb.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Mai.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  ?    Let's  not  consort 
with  them  .* 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office      [land. 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.     I'll  to  Eng- 

Don.  To  Ireland.  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in 
The  nearer  bloody.  [blood. 

Mai.  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  bghted,  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.    Therefore,  to  horse ; 
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And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away .  there's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt. 

^  Scene  IV.— Inverness.     Without  the  Castle. 
Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M,  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  regiember 

well : 

Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 

Hours  dreadfut.  and  things  strange  ;  but  this 

Hath  trifled  former  knowings.         [sore  night 

Eosse.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  seest,   the  heavens,   as  troubled  with 

man's  act,  [daXf 

Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :  by  the  clock,  'tis 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling 

lamp: 
Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  Af.  'Tis  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.  On  Tuesday 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  [last. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Eosse.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most 
strange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung 

out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  AI.  'Tis  said»  they  eat  each  other. 

Eosse.  They  did  so, — to  the  amazement  of 

mine  eyes,  [Macduff. — 

That  look'd  upon't.     Here  comes  the  good 

Enter  MacdufT. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Macd.  Why,  see  you  not  ? 

Eosse.  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than 
bloody  deed? 

Macd.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Eosse.  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

Macd.  They  were  subom'd  : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Eosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — Then  'tis  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd  ;  and  gone  to 
To  be  invested.  [Scone 

Eosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Eosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

Eosse.  Well.  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done 
there ;  adieu  I 
I^est  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  ! 


Eosse.  Farewell,  father.  [wth  those 

Old  M.    God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and 

That  would  make  good  of  £&d,  and  friends  of 

foes  I  {Exeumt. 

ACT    III. 

Scene  I.— Forres.    A  Eoom  in  the  PaUa, 

Enter  Banquo. 

Ban,    Thou  hast  it  now.  King,  Cawdor. 
Glamis,  all. 
As  the  weird  women  promised  ;  and,  I  fear. 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't :  jret  it  was 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ;        [said. 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  £itbcr 
Of  many  kings.  If  there  come  truth  fixmi  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  q^eecbes  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  But.  hush«  no  more. 
Sennet  sounded.     Enter  Macbeth,  as  King; 

Lady  Macbeth,  as  Queen;  Lenox.  Rosse, 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgonen. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all-thing  unbecoming.  [sir. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hoW  a  solemn  sapper. 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me  ;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb,  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  [good  advice 

Macb.    We  should  have  else  desir  d  your 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  pros- 
perous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  butvre'U  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  lime 
'Twixt  this  and  supper:  go  not  my  horse  the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  oor  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not.  [stow  d 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bc- 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention :  but  of  that  to- 
morrow ;  [state 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of 
Craving  us  jointly.  Hie  you  to  horse :  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night.  Goes  Fleancc  with 
you?                                        [upon  as. 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  our  time  does  caJI 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  of 
foot. 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell.—  [Exit  Banqua 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night :  to  make  society 
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The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be 
with  you ! 
\^Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you  :  attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ?  f  palace  gate. 

Atten.    They  are,   my    lord,   without  the 
Macb.  Bring  them  before  us. — \Exit  Atten.] 
To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
But  to  he  safely  thus  :--our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd  :  'tis  much 

he  dares ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  v£dour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear  :  and,  under  him. 
My  Genius  is  rebuk'd  ;  as.  it  is  said,   [sisters, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon 
me,  [like, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet- 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench  d  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     Ift  be  ^o. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind  ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  mur- 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace  [der'd  ; 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,  [kings  I 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance ! — Who's 
there? 
lie-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 
Now  go  to  the  door,  and  slay  there  till  we 
call.  [^^i^  Attendant, 

Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 
I  Mttr.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Macb.  Well,  then,  now 

Have  you  consider'd  of  my  speeches  ?   Know, 
That  it  was  be,  in  the  times  past,  which  held 
you  [been 

So  under  fortune  ^   which  you  thought  had 
Our  innocent  self :  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  pass'd  in  probation 
with  you,  [the  instruments 

How  you  were  borne  in  hand,  how  cross'd 
Who  wrought  with  them,  and  all  things  else 

that  might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  "  Thus  did  Banquo." 

I  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which 
is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  Are  you  so  gospell'd. 
To  pray  for  this  g«)od  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever?  [grave, 

X  Mur,  We  are  men,  my  liege. 


Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  n\f  n, 
As     hounds    and     grey-hounds,     mongrels. 

spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,   are 

cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valu'd  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd  ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
Not  i*  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off ; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  tis. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

a  Mur,  I  am  one,  my  liege. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

I  Mur,  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy, 
a  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 

Macb.  So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  such  bloody 
distance. 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my 

sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  bis  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down  :  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

a  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 
I  Mur.  Though  our  lives — 

Macb.    Your   spirits   shine  through   you. 
Within  this  nour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves  ; 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on't;  for't  must   be  done  to- 
night. 
And    something  from    the   palace ;    always 

thought, 
Tliat  I  require  a  clearness :  and  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work.) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.   Resolve  yourselves  apart : 
ril  come  to  you  anon, 
a.  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord.    . 

Macb.    I'll  call  upon  you  straight :  abide 
¥rithin.  {Exeunt  Murdei^ers. 
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Ft  is  concluded.     Banquo,  thysouVs  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

\Exit. 

Scene  II. — Forres.    Another  Room  in  the 
Palace, 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant. 
Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 
Serv.  Ay,  madam,   but  returns  again  to- 
night, [his  leisure 
LadyM.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend 
For  a  few  words. ' 
Serv.                   Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 
Lady  M.               Nought's  had,  all's  spent. 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
How  now,  my  lord  1  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ; 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed 
have  died  [all  remedy. 

With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without 
Should  be  without  regard:  what's  done,   is 
done.  [kill'd  it : 

Mach.  We  have  scotch' d  the  snake,  not 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor 

malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly:  better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie  [peace. 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ;  (poison. 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,   nor 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to- 
night, [you : 
Mach.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  f  tongue  : 
Must  lave  our  honours   in   these   flattering 

streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
Disguising  what  they  are. 
iMdy  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Afacb.  O.  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear 
wife !  [live. 

Thou  know'st  that  Banquo.  and  his  Fleance, 
Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's  not 
eteme.  [sailable ; 

Macb.  There's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  as- 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's 

summons, 
^he  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 


Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  [be  done' 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb,  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dear- 
est chuck. 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.— Come,  seeling 
night. 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 

And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 

Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale  1— Light  thickens ;  asd 
the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse; 

Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prnrs  do 
rouse.  [still : 

Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words :  but  hoW  thee 

Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves 
by  ill: 

So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exetat. 

Scene  III.— Forres.    A  Pari,  wUk  a  path 
leading  to  the  Palace  gatt,, 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

z  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  ns? 

3  Mur.  Macbeth. 

a  Mur,  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  snoe 
he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

I  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 

The  west  yet  glinuners  with  some  streaks  of 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace,  [day : 
To  gain  the  timely  inn  ;  and  near  approacba 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  hones. 

Ban.  [Within.']  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho! 

a  Mur,  Then,  'tis  be :  the  rest 

That  are  within  the  note  of  expectatioo 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

I  Mur.  His  horses  go  aboot. 

3  Mur.  Alnnost  a  mile:  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

3  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  Tls  be. 

1  Mur.  Stand  to't. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleance,  Servant  viA  a 
torch. 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night, 
z  Mur.  Let  it  come  dowa. 

.    [Assaults  Banquo. 
Ban.   O,  treachery !— Fly,  good  Ftoioce; 
Thou  may' St  revenge. — O  slave  !  [fly,  fly.  fly ! 
[Dies.    Fleance  and  Ser>'ant  esctfe* 
3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  hght? 
z  Mur.  Was' I  not  the  way? 

3  Mur.  There's  but  one  down  ;  the  son  is 
fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  ifikir. 
z  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  bowWK** 

is  done.  lEsennt, 
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Scene  W.—A  Room  of  State  in  the  Pal<ue. 
A  banquet  prepared.    Enter  Macbeth,  I^dy 

Macbeth,   Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome,  [down  :  at  first 

Lords,  Thanks  to  your  rasgesty. 

Macb,  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state  ;  but,  in  best  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.    Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all 
our  friends ; 
For  roy  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 
Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their 
hearts'  thanks ; 
Both  sides  are  even  :  here  I'll  sit  i'  the  midst< 
Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
'llje  table  round. — There's  blood  upon  thy 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's,  then.  [face. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he 
Is  he  despatch'd  ?  [within. 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  1  did 
for  him.  [yet  he's  good 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o*  the  cut-throats : 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  :  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scaped.  [else  been  perfect ; 

Macb.   Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I   had 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock  ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air : 
But  now,  I   am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,   confin'd, 
bound  in  [safe? 

To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.    But  Banquo's 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  safe  in  a  ditch  he 
bides. 
With  twenty  trenchM  gashes  on  his  head  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that ; 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies :    the   worm, 

that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone  ;  to- 
morrow 
We'll  hear,  ourselves,  again.  {Exit  Murderer. 

iMdy  M.  My  royal  lord, 

Vou  do  not  give  the  cheer  :  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  Youch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.    To  feied,  were  best 

at  home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony, 
Aleeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[The  Ghost o/^axi(\}io  appears,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth 's  place. 

Afaeb.  Here  had    we  now    our  country's 

honour  roof  d,  [sent : 

Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  pre- 


Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  ro)ral  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

Macb.  Where  ?         [moves  your  highness  ? 

Len.  Here,  itiy  good  Jord.     What  is't  that 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Afacb.  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  [shake 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not 
well.  [often  thus. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :   pray  you. 

keep  seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion: 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look 
Which  might  appal  the  devil.  [on  that 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff  I 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  : 
This  is  the  airndrawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Ehincan.  O,  these  flaws  and  starts 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  stofy  at  a  wiiiter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  I 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces?    When  all's 
You  look  but  on  a  stool.  [done, 

Macb,  Pr'ythee,  see  there !  behoM !  look  ! 
lo  !  how  say  you  ?*—  [too. 

Whv,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak 
If  enamel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Ghost  disappears. 

Lady  M.    What,  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb,  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie,  for  shame  ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th* 
olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  per- 
form'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  time§  have  been, 
That,   when   the  brains  were  out,  the  man 

would  die, 

And  there  an  end  ;  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  this  is  more 
Than  such  a  murder  is.  [strange 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget : 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.    Come,  love  and 

health  to  all ; 
Then,   I'll  sit  down. — Giw  me  some  wine, 

fi"f""-    uyuzed  by  Google 
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Ghost  re-appears, 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we 

miss; 
Would  he  were  here!  to  all,   and  him,  we 
And  all  to  all.  [thirst. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb,  Avaunt  I  and  quit  my  sight !    Let 
the  earth  hide  thee  ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other  ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  aild  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  :  or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow  ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! —  [Ghost  disappears. 
Why  so  ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again.— Pray  you,  sit  still. 
Lady  M.  You   have    displac'd  the    mirth, 
broke  the  good  meeting. 
With  most  admir  d  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  lik%  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?  You  make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch 'd  with  fear. 
Hosse.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you.  speak  not ;  he  grows 
worse  and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty! 
Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth. 
Macb.  It  will  have  blood  ;  they  say.  blood 
will  have  blood  :  [speak ; 

Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By    magot-pies,    and    choughs,    and    rooks. 

brought  forth 
The  secret' St  man  of  blood. — ^What  is  thenight? 
Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with   morning, 

which  is  which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduflfde- 
At  our  great  bidding  ?  [nies  his  person 

'  Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him.  sir? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way  :  but  I  will  send  : 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  liouse 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow 
\nd  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 


More  shall  they  speak  ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to 
know,     ^  [good. 

By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.  For  mine  own 
All  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  oo  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er  : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  hoid,  that  wiQ  to 

hand ; 

Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures. 

sleep.  [self  abuse 

Macb.  Come,  we'll  to  sleep.  My  strange  and 

Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  :— 

We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  \Exont 

^        ^C^^^V. —The  Heath, 
Thundtr.    Enter  Hecate  meeting  the  tint 
Witches. 

I   Witch.  Why,  how    now,  Hecate!  yo« 
look  angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 
Saucy  and  overbold?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful  and  wrathful :  who.  as  others  da 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning  :  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny  : 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  everything  beside, 
I  am  for  the  air ,-  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end  ; 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  nooo : 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sleights. 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And,  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

[Song  within,  *'  Come  away,  cmt 

away"  6*c. 

Hark  !  I  am  call'd  ;  my  little  spirit,  sec 

Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [ExU. 

z   Witch.  Come,  let's  make  baste  ;    she's 

soon  be  back  again.  \^Extmmt. 

Scene  VI.— Forres.    A  Room  in  the  Paha- 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  yaff 
thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  sqr, 


uiyiLizeu  uy  >wJv^v^ 
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Things  have  been  strangely  borae.  The  gra- 
cious Duncan  [dead : — 
V/as  pitied  of  Macbeth :  —  many,  he  was 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  waUc'd  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if  t  please  you,  Fleance 

killd. 
For  Fleance  fled.    Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kiU  their  gracious  father  ?  damnM  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth!  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of 

sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done?  Ay,  and  wisely  too; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive. 
To  hear  the  men  deny't.    So  that,  I  say, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think 
That,  had  he  Duncan  s  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an'i  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they 

should  find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father;  so  should  Fleahce^ 
But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause 

he  faild 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast.  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace  :  sir.  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
lakes  from  his  high  respect :  thither  Macduflf 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland  and  warlike  Siwaid: 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work.)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from    our  feasts   and  banquets  bloody 
knives  ;  [ours  ; — 

Do  faithful  homage,   and  receive  free  hon- 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :  and  this  refwrt 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  at  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduflf? 

Lord.  He  did  :  and  with  an  absohite.  "  Sir^ 
not  I" 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  U  rue 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer."        [the  time 
Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  rctimi  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  1 
Lord.  I'll  send  my  prayers  with  him  I 

*     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— A  Dark  Cave.    In  the  middle,  a 
cauldron  boiling. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

I   Witch.  Thrice    the    brinded    cat  hath 
mew'd.  [whin'd. 

a  Witch.  Thrice  ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig 
3   Witch.  Harper  cries  ?— 'tis  time,  'tis  Ume. 
I   Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  that  under  cold  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got« 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pxjt. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble, 
a  Witch.  Fillet  jf  a  fennv  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  ; 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  oi  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn  ;  and.  cauldron,  bubble. 

3   Witch.  Scale  of  dragon  ;    tooth   of 
Witches'  mummv  ;  maw  and  gulf     [wolf ; 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark  ; 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew  ; 
Gall  of  goat ;  and  sUps  of  yew. 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse  ; 
Nose  of  Turk  ;  and  Tartar's  lips  ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe. 
Ditch-delivered  by  a  drab. 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood  ;. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 
Enter  Hecate. 
Hec.  O,  well  done!  I  commend  your  pains,, 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gams. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
\Music  and  a  song,  **  Black  Spirits,    &'c. 
Exit  Hecate. 
2   Witch.  Bv  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes  : 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 
Enter  Macbeth. 
Macd.  How  now,  you  secret,   black,   and 
What  is't  you  do  ?  [midnight  hags. 

All.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macd.  I  conjore  you,  by  that  which  you 
profess. 
(Howe'er  you  come  t^,}^^^  i^  m^.l9^  : 
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Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,   and  trees 

blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  beads  to  their  foundations  ;  though  the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  answer. 
I   Witch.  Say  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from 

Or  from  our  masters'  ?  [our  mouths, 

Macd*  Call  them  :  let  me  see  them. 

I   Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath 
eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high  or  low ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show. 
Thunder,    An  Apparition  0/  an  armed  head 
rises. 
Mab.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 
I   Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought : 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 
App.  Macbeth  I   Macbeth  !   Macbeth  I  be- 
ware Macduff : ' 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me: — 
enough.  [Descends. 

Mcub.  wnate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  cau- 
tion, thanks ;  [word  more  : — 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — but  one 
I   Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded:  here's 
More  potent  than  the  first.  [another, 
Thunder.    An  Apparition  0/  a  bloody  child 
rises. 
App.        Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !— 
Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 
App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  ;  laugh 
to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.                         [Descends. 
Macb.  Then  live,   Macduff :   what  need  I 
fear  of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder.    What  is  this, 
Thunder.     An  Apparition  o/a  child  crowned^ 

•with  a  tree  in  his  hand,  rises. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king, 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 
All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no 
care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
'reat  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 


Shall  come  against  him.  [Desceads. 

Macb.  That  will  nevw  be : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bcxleanents ! 

good! 
Rebellious  head,  rke  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thine:  tell  roe.  (if  yoarart 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  kxx>w  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  deny  me  the. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  I  Let  ok 
know  : —  [is  ths  r 

Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise 

1  Witch.  Show  I  [Hamibm. 

2  Witch.  Show  I  3   Witch,  Show! 
All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  hean ; 

Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  kings  appear,  and  pass  in  order;  tie 

last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand  :  Banquo^'* 

lowing. 

Macb.  l^hou     art    too   like  the  ^ririt  d 

Banquo ;  down  !  [hair, 

Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs  : — and  thj 

Thou    other    gold-bound  brow,    is  like  tb^ 

first  :— 
A  third  is  like  the  former.— Filthy  haij^s  I 
Why  do  you  show  me  this? — A  fburih?— 
Start,  eyes ! —  [doom  ?— 

What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  d 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — 111  see  no  more:— 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  i  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  cany  ; 
Horrible  sight ! — Now.  I  see.  'tis  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Bancjuo  smiles  upoo  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 

I   Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so :  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  : 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

IMusic.     The  Witches  dance,  amd  that 
vanish, 

Macb.  Where  are  they?  Gone?— Let  da 
pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  caleDdar ! — 
Come  in  I  without  there  I 

Enter  Ijoiox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  wiD  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len,  No.  ray  ktd. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  yon  ? 

Len.  No.  indeed,  my  kinl- 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  nde : 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  l^-I  dil 

hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  who  was't  cumt  uf  ? 
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Len,  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England.  [you  word, 

Macb,  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  [exploits  : 

Maeb.  Time,  thou  anticipat 'st    my    dread 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it  :  from  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 

and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 
Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  of  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  bab^,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
ITiat  trace  him  in  his  line.    No  boasting  like 

a  fool; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool 
But  no  more  sights  ! — ^Where  are  these  gentle- 
men? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.        \^Exeunt. 

Scene   II.— Fife.     A  Room  in   MacduflTs 
CastU, 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son.  and  Rosse. 

L»  Macd.  What  has  he  done  to  make  him 
fly  the  land  ? 

Rosse.  You  roust  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none  : 

His  flight  was  madness :  when  our  actions  do 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.  [not, 

Rosse*  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom !   to  leave  his  wife,  to 
leave  his  babes, 
Hb  mansion,  and  his  titles  in  a  place      [not ; 
From  whence  himself  does  fly?    He  loves  us 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren, 
Tlie  most  diminudve  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love  ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  tuns  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  cor', 

I  pray  vou,  school  yourself :  but,  for  your  hus- 
band, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.    I  dare  not  speak  much 

further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  hold 
rumour  [fear. 

From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea,     [you  : 
Each  way  and  move.      I  take  my  leave  of 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again  : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb 

upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you  !  [less. 

Zr.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  father- 

Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay 
longer, 
It  would  he  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  \ExU. 


L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now?     How  will  you 
Son.  As  birds  do.  mother.  [live  ? 

L.  Macd.         What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 
Son,  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  ;  and  so  do 
they.  [the  net,  nor  Mme, 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird  I   thou'dst  never  fear 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 
Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?    Poor  birds 
they  are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 
L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thou 

do  for  a  father? 
Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 
/,.  Macd,  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at 

any  market. 
Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 
L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ; 
and  yet,  i'  faith, 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 
Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 
L.  Macd.  Av,  that  he  was. 
Son.  What  IS  a  traitor? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 
Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 
L.  Macd,    Every  one  that  does  so  is  a 
traitor,  and  must  be  hanged. 
Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged,  that 
L.  Macd.  Every  one.  [swear  and  lie  ? 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  ? 
L.  Macd,  Why,  the  honest  men. 
Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ; 
for  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to 
beat  the  honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L,  Macd,  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  mon- 
key I    But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son,  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him  : 
if  you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I 
should  quickly  have  a  new  father. 
L,  Macd,  Poor  pratder,  how  thou  talk'st  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame  1    I  am  not  to 
you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt   some  danger   does  approach  you 

nearly; 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice,  [ones. 
Be  not  found  here;  hence,  with  your  little 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks.  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  pre- 
serve you  I 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  \Exit. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly? 

I  have  done  no  harm  :  but  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where,  to  do  harm 
Is  ofVen  laudable  ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence,       [faces? 
To  say  I  have  done  no  harm  ?    What  are  these 
Enter  Murderers. 
Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified, 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 
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Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg ! 

Young  fry  of  treachery  I  [Stabbing  him 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother 

Run  away,  I  pray  vou  !  [Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  NIacduff,  crying  "  Murder ! " 

and  pursued  by  the  Murderers. 

Scene  HI.— England.     The  Kin^s  Palace, 
Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade, 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  [and  there 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword ;  and.  like  good 

men,  [mom, 

Bestride  our  down-fall'n  birthdom  :  eacn  new 

New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry  ;   new 

sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  I'll  wail ; 

What  know,  believe  ;  and  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so  per- 
chance, [tongues. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd 
him  well ;  [but  something 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.  I  am  young  : 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me  ;  and 

wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.    But  I  shall  crave  your 
pardon ;  [transpose : 

That  which  you   are,   my  thoughts  cannot 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest 

fell: 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so.  [of  grace, 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  1  did 
find  my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you,        [love) 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties  : — you  may  be  rightly 
Whatever  I  shall  think.  Qust, 

Mcud.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  I 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  I  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs. 
The  title  is  aifeer'd !— Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thmk'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tvrant's 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot.  [grasp, 

Mul.  Be  not  offended  ; 

^  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 


I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yob : 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  kdded  to  her  wounds  :   I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  rigiit ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  haw  1  cfa 
Of  goodly  thousands :  but,  for  all  this, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tjrrant's  bead. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  conntn 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  shook!  he  be' 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  koo* 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted.  [b«h 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd.  blade  Mac- 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  staa 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  dama'd 
In  evil  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bbodr, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sia 
That  has  a  name :  but  there's  no  bottom,  nooe 
In    my    voluptuousness :    your   wives,  yotf 

daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids.  couW  not  £ 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire      ^ 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  better  Macbeth. 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  ^undless  intempenaoe 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throot 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  ^Kuaous  plentr. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood- 
wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cai»:< 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many    {^ 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  gwn 

In  my  most  iU-compos'd  affection,  sudi 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king. 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  luds ; 
£>esire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  saooe 
To  make  me  hunger  more;   that  I  sboaU 

forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  k>yaL 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ;  grows  with  more  pemicioas  rn^ 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  becc 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear: 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  wiD, 
Of  your  mere  own  :  all  these  axe  portable. 
With  other  graces  wcigh'd.  [gracrs. 

Mai.  But  I  have  iKme  :  the  kingbeoonuDf 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stabloieas, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliaea^ 
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Devption,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

I  have  no  relish  of  them  ;  but  abound 

In  the  division  of  each  several  crime,    [should 

Acting  it  many  ways.    Nay,  had  I  power,  I 

Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 

Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 

All  unitv  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland,  Scotland  ! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  I 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable, 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days 

again. 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd. 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed? — Thy  royal 
father  [bore  thee, 

Was  a  roost  sainted  king:  the  queen  that 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.  Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O  my 
Thy  hope  ends  here  I  [breast, 

MaL  Macduff,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd    the   black    scruples,    reconcil'd    my 
thoughts  [Macbeth 

To  thy  good  truth  and   honour.      DeWlish 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste  :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  I  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  :  never  was  forsworn  ; 
.Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith  ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight  [ing 

No  less  in  truth,  than  life:  my  first  false  speak- 
Was  this  upon  myself:  what  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command: 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Siward.  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  a  point,  wer6  setting  forth  : 
Now  we'll  together ;  and  the  chance  of  good- 
ness [silent  ? 
Be  hke  our  warranted  quarrel  I    Why  are  you 

Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things 
Tis  hard  to  reconcile.  [at  once. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king 
forth,  I  pray  you  ?  [souls, 

Doct,  Ay,  sir  ;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but.  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai,  I  thank  vou,  doctor. 

yKxit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means? 


Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king  ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  Eng- 
land, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows :   but   strangely-visited 

people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  desp>air  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves      [virtue, 
The  healing  benediction.    With  this  strange 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne. 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  know  him 
not.  Enter  Rosse. 

Macd,    My   ever-gentle   cousin,    welcome 
hither.  [remove 

Mai.  I  know  him  now  : — good  God,  betimes 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers. 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen* 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

.Almost  afraid  to  know  itself  I     It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where 

nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that 
rent  the  air,  [seems 

Are  made,  not  mark'd  ;  where  violent  sorrow 
A  modern  ecstasy  :  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom  ;  and  good 

men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  I 

Mai.  What's  the  newest  grief? 

Rosse.-  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the 
Elach  minute  teems  a  new  one.  [speaker  ; 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their 
peace  ?  [I  did  leave  them. 

Rosse.  No  ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech : 
how  goes  it  ?  [tidings, 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  ni- 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ;  [mour 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  lime  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  oiu"  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither:    gracious  England 

hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men  : 
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An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rasse,  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !    But  1  have  words, 
That  would  be  howFd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  ii  a  fee-grief, 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosse.  .No  mind  that's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe :  though  the  main 
Pertains  to  you  alone.  [part 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me.  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  [sound 

Macd.  Humph  !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpris'd  :  your  wife 
and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd  :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  nmrder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  !- 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 

brows ;  [speak. 

Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not 

Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it 

Macd.  My  children  too?  [break. 

Rosse,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! — 

My  wife  kill'd  too? 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted  : 

Let's  make  us  medicine  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O  hell-kite  !  —All  ?  [ones  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so  ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  tome.— Did  heaven 
look  on,  [duff. 

And  would  not  take  their  part?    Sinful  Mac- 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee!  naught  that  I  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls  :  heaven  rest  them 
now  I  [let  grief 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  : 
Convert  to  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes,  [heavens, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue  ! — But,  gentle 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself ; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him  ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai,  This  tune  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king  ;  our  power  is  ready  ; 


Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer 

you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

\F.xeunt, 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I.— Dunsinane.  A  Room  in  the  CastU. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic  and  a  waiting  Gesk- 
tlewoman. 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  yon, 
but  can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  Wheo 
was  it  she  last  walked  ? 

Gen,  Since  bis  majesty  went  into  the  field. 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  ho- 
night-gown  upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take 
forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it, 
afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet 
all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Doct,  A  great  perturbation  in  nataie!  to 
receive  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the 
effects  of  watching.  In  this  slumber^*  agitatioo. 
besides  her  widking  and  other  actual  perform- 
ances, what,  at  any  time,  have  you  beazxl  her 
say  ?  [her. 

Gen,  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me  ;  and  'tis  most  meet 
you  should. 

Gen,  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  havii^ 
no  witness  to  confirm  my  speech. — [Enter 
Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  lighted  taper.]  Lo 
you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise ; 
and,  upon  ray  life,  fast  asleep.  Obsen-c  her ; 
stand  close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gen,  Why,  it.  stood  by  her :  she  has  Ugbt 
by  her  continually  :  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gen.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  ham 
she  rubs  her  hands. 

Gen.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known 
her  to  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M,  Yet  here's  the  spot. 

Doct.  Hark  I  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down 
what  comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remem- 
brance the  more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say ! — 
One,  two :  why,  then  'tis  lime  to  do't. — HeU 
is  murky  I — Fie,  my  lord,  fie  !  a  soldier,  and 
afeard?  Wliat  ne«l  we  fear  who  knows  it, 
when  none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ? — 
Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to 
have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  thiuie  of  Fife  had  a  wife ; 
where  is  she  now?— What,  will  these  hands 
ne'er  be  clean  ?— No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no 
more  o'  that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starti!]^. 
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Dcct.  Go  to,  go  to  ;  you  have  known  what 
you  should  not. 

Gen.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not.  I 
am  sure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has 
known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still: 
an  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  hand.— Oh.  oh,  oh  I 

Dt>ct,  What  a  sigh  is  there  I  The  heart  w 
sorely  charged. 

Gen.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct,  Well.  well,  well.— 

Gen,  Pray  God.  it  be.  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice : 
yet  I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in 
their  sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

I^ady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your 
night-gown  ;  look  not  so  pale  :— I  tell  you  yet 
again.  Banquo's  buried  ;  he  cannot^ come  out 
on's  grave.  'Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocking 
at  the  gate:  come,  come,  come,  come,  give 
me  your  hand ;  what's  done,  cannot  be  undone: 
to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  \^ExU. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gen.  Directly.  [natural  deeds 

Doct.    Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:    un- 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  infected  minds 
To   their  deaf  pillows  will    discharge    their 
secrets :  [sician  :— 

More  needs  she  the  dixnne,  than  the  phy- 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all  1     Look  after  her ; 
Rennove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep    eyes    upon    her;— so,  good 

night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

GtH.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

{^Exeunt. 

Scene  \\.—  The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 
Enter,   with  drum   and   colours,   Menteith, 

Caithness,  Angus.  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Afent.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff: 
Revenges  bum  in  them  ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Ang.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  ;  that  way  are  they 

coming.  [brother  ? 

Caith.  Who  knows  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not  :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

yfent.  What  doe«  the  tyrant  ? 

Caith.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say.  he's  mad  :  others,  that  lesser  hate 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  :  but.  for  certain,  [him, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 


Ani^.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love  ;  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  N\T)o,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there? 

Caith.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tb  truly  ow'd  : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickiy  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs, 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam.  [weeds. 
\^Exeunt,  marching. 

Scene  HI. — Dunsinane.     A  Room  in  the 
Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them 
fly  all : 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.     What's  the  boy 

Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?    The  spirits  that 
know  [thus, — 

All  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me 
'*  Fear  not,  Macbeth  ;  no  man  that's  bom  of 
woman  [false  thanes. 

Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  /^r"— Then  fly. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures  ! 
The  mind  I  sway  by.  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with 
fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look?       [loon  1 
Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand — 
Macb.  Geese,  villain  ? 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  Go  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy 
fear. 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.   What  soldiers,  whey- 
face? 
Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
Mack.  Take  thy  face  hence.— Seyton  I— I 
am  sick  at  heart, 
WTien  1  behold — Seyton,  I  say  I— this  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 
I  have  livd  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,   not  loud,  but  deep,   mouth-honour, 
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Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and 

Seyton  1  [dare  not. 

Enter  Seyton. 

Sey,  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

Much.  What  news  more? 

Sey,  All  is  confinn'd,  my  lord,  which  was 
reported. 

Math.  I'll  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh 
Give  me  my  armour.  [be  hack'd. 

Sey,  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Much.  I'll  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.— Give  me  mine 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ?      [armour. — 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Mach,  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ; 
Plupk  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff  d  bosom  of   that  perilous 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  [stuff, 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

^facb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.  I'll  none 
of  it.—  [staff:— 

Come,  put  mine  armour  on  ;  give  me  my 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from 
me.—  [cast 

Come,  sir,  despatch. — If  thou  couldst.  doctor. 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  shouldapplaud  again. — PuU'ioff,  Isay. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?  Hearst 
thou  of  them  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  pre- 
Makes  us  hear  something.  [paration 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane. 
Till  Biroam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane. 

[Exiunt  all  except  Doctor. 

Doct.  Were   I  from  Dunsinane  away  and 
clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.— Country  near  Dunsinane  :  a 

Wood  in  view. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old 

Siward  and  his  Son,   Macduff,  Menteith. 

Caithness,  Angus,  Lenox,  Rosse,  and  Sol- 
diers, marching. 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at 
That  chambers  will  be  safe.  [hand 

Men.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Men.  The  wood  of  Bi mam. 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  liim   down  a 
bough,  [shadow 

nd  bear't  before  him  :    thereby    shall    we 


The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
EiT  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shaU  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other  but  the  ooofideot 
tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane.  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before' t. 

Mai.  Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  rtrvoh ; 
And  none   serve  with   him  but   caostrainrd 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too,  [things, 

Macd.  Let  our  just  cvtisares 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approadtes. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  re- 
late.; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt,  marcMin^. 

Scene  v.— Dunsinane.     Wi/Jkin  the  C^siU. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  colours,  Macbeth. 
Seyton,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  ommari 
walls ; 
The  cry  is  still,  "  They  come;"  our  castks 

strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  :  here  let  them  br. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  shooid 
be  ours,  [beard 

We  might  have  met  them  dareful.  beard  » 
And  beat  them  backward  home. — 

[A  cry  within  of  tewao. 
What  is  that  Doise^ 
Sev.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  kwl 
Macb.  I   have  almost  forgot  t^  taste  cf 
fears  :  [cooi  d 

The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  h*^ 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir. 
As    life  were  in't :    I  have  supp'd  full  viti 

horrors; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — Wherefore  »tis  tiwt 
S^.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead.       ^cr?  ? 
Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter^ 
There  would  have  beena  timeforsucfaawvird.'- 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morm. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  alt  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out.   out.   bnrf 

candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  pUyw. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  sta^. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tate 
I'old  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fiuy. 
Signifying  nothing. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com' St  to  use  thy  tongue;  thy  story, 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord,  [quickly. 

I  should  report  thnt  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the 
hill,  [thought, 

I    look'd  towards   Bimam,   and    anon,    me> 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Ma£b.  Liar  [Striking  him.']  and  slave  ! 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  t  be  not 
so: 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb,  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
I'ill  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth  :  *'Fear  not,  till  Bimam 

wood 
£>o  comi  to  Dunsinane  ;"  —and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane.— .\rm,  arm,  and 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear,  [out  !■ 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tkrrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun,       [undone. — 
And  wish  th'  estate  o'  the  world  were  now 
Ring  the  alamra  bell ! — Blow,  wind  1  come, 

wrack! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[Exevnt. 

Scene  VI. — Dunsinane.     A  plain  before 
the  Castle. 
Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Malcolm,  Old 
Siward,  Macduff,  6'<:.,  and  their  army,  with 
boughs. 

Mai.  Now  near  enough  ;  your  leafy  screens 
throw  down,  [uncle, 

And  show  like  those  you  are. — You,  worthy 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;  give 

them  all  breath. 

Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and 

death.  \Exeunt.    Alarums. 

Scene  W\.— Another  Part  of  the  Plain, 

Alarums.     Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb,  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I 
cannot  fly,  [he 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.  What's 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?    Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  Ktf»«/ Siward. 
Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Tbou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 


Yo.  Siw.  No  :  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a 
Then  any  is  in  hell.  [hotter  name, 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pro- 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  [nounce  a  title 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with 

I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st.         [my  sword 

[  Tfieyjlght,  and  Young  Siward  is  slain. 

Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman : 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  bom. 

[Exit. 
Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is. — ^Tyrant,  show 
thy  face ; 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  -and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me 
still.  [arms 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose 
Are  bird  to  bear  their  staves ;   either  thou, 

Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.   There  thou  shouldst 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note  [be : 
Seems  bmited  : — let  me  find  him,  fonune  I 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [A\jr/7.     Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Old  Siward. 

Siw.   This  way,  my    lord: — ^The   castle's 
gently  render'd  : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Svu).  Enter,  sir,  thfe  castle. 

[Exeunt.     Alarum. 
Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool, 
and  die  [gashes 

On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  1  see  lives,  the 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn  ! 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much 
With  blood  of  thine  already.  [chargd 

Macd.  I  have  no  words,— 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword :  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !       [  They  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour : 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ;  [bleed : 
I  bear  a  charm^  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  AccursM  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me 
For  it  hath  cowd  my  better  part  of  man  !  [so. 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  00  more  believ  d, 
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That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  breaik  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  wth 

Macd,  Then  yield  thee,  coward,         [thee. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o*  the  time  ; 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant*' 

Macb,  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  yoimg  Malcolm's 

feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane. 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :  lay  on,  Macduff 


Siw,  Why  then.  God's  soldier  be  he  I 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs. 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

MaL  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

Arid  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He's  worth  no  more : 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score  : 
And  so,  God  be  with  him  !— Here  comes  newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  head. 

Afacd.  Hail,  king  I  for  so  thou  art :  behoU, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free : 
I  see  thee  compass' d  with  thy  kingdom's  pejffl. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  miDds : 


And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries.    "Hold,  'Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 


enoi^h  / ' '  [Exeuntt  fighting. 

Retreat,  Flourish,  Reenter,  with  drum  and 

colours,     Malcolm,    Old    Siward,     Rosse, 

Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 

arriv'd.  [I  see, 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these! 


Hail,  king  6f  Scotland! 

All.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland ! 

[Fhmrish. 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of 

Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves,  [time. 

And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and 

kinsmen.  \\mxA 


So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought,  [son.  I  Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  SoK- 
Mal.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  yoiu-  noblellnsuch  an  honour  nam'd.  What's  more  to  do, 
Rosse.  Yoiu-son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's' Which  would  be,planted  newly  with  the  lime. 


He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man  ;      [debt : 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinkmg  station  wnere  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field  :  your' 
cause  of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 


As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny  ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen. 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life  :— this,  and  what  needful  Hse 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace. 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So,  thanks,  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 
[Flourish,    Extmml. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Elsinore.    A  Platform  before  tJu 

CastU. 
Fmndsco  on  his  post.    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who's  there? 

Fran.     Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 
Yourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king ! 

Fran.  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran,  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your 
hour.  [bed,  Francisco. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  struck  twelve ;  get  thee  to 

Fran,    For  this  relief,  much  thanks:  'tis 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart.  (bitter  cold, 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  ni^ht. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  wratch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
Enttr  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them.— Stand  !  Who 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground.         fis  there  ? 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  O !  £aiewell,  honest  soldier  : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit. 

Mar,  Holla !    Bernardo  I 

Ber,  Say. 

What,  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio:   welcome,   good 
Marcellus. 

Mar.  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing.  [to-night  ? 

Mar.  Horatio  says  'tis  but  our  fantasy, 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us : 
llierefore  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; . 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hot,  Tush,  tush,  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor,  Well,  sit  we  down, 

»  And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber,  Last  night  of  all,  [pole, 

When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  from  the 
Hod  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of 

heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beatine  one, —     [comes  again  ! 

Mar.  Peace  1  break  thee  off;  look,  where  it 

Enter  Ghosi. 
Ber,  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's 
dead.  [Horatio. 

Alar,  Thou   art  a  scholar;    speak   to  it, 


Ber,  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it, 
Horatio.  [and  wonder. 

Hor,  Most  like :— it  harrows  me  witli  fear 

Ber,  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor,  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time 
of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  war-like  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march?  by  heaven,  I  charge 

Mar.  It  is  offended.  [thee,  speak  !' 

Ber.  See,  it  stalks  away. 

Hor,  Stay !  speak,  speak  I  I  charge  thee, 
speak !  [Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Bar,  How  now,  Horatio  I  you  tremble,  and 
look  pale : 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on't  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor,  As  thou  art  to  thyself : 
Such  was  the  veiy  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated  ; 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parte. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  strange !  [dead  hour. 

Mar,  Thus,  twice  before,  and  just  at  this 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  . 
know  not ; 
But,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  opinion, 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down,  and  tell  me,  he 
that  knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ; 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war;  [task 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ; 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the 
Who  ist  that  can  inform  me ?  [day : 

Hor.  That  can  1  ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king. 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  prided 
Dar'd  to  the  combat;   in  which  our  valiant 
Hamlet  [him) 

(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem  d 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras :    who,  by  a  seal'd 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry,     [compact. 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gagW  by  our  king  ;  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher  ;  as,  by  the  same  co- 
And  carriage  of  the  article  design  d,        [man, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  Now,  sir,  young  Foninbras, 
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Of  unimproved  metal  hot  and  full, 

Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach  in't :  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost :  and  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations. 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief 

head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber,  I  think  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so  : 
Well  may  it  sort,  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armM  through  our  watch  ;  so  like  the 

king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell,  [dead 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  : 
As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire,  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon    whose    influence    Neptune's    empire 

stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsdav  with  eclipse  : 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on. 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 

Re-tnter  Ghost. 
But,  soft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.— Stay,  illusion  ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me  : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O,  speak  I 

Or  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  \^hich,   they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in 
death,  \Cock  crows. 

Speak  of  it ; — stay,  and  speak  I — Stop  it,  Mar- 
cellus. 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here ! 

Hor.  'Tis  here  I     {Exit  Ghost. 

Mar.  'Tis  gone ! 
We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock 
crew. 

Hor.  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard 
"he  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 


Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation.. 

Mar,  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  codL 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  Irrag ; 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  plaivns 

strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  chann; 
So  hallow'd  arni  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  port  be- 
lieve it. 
But.  look,  the  mom  in  russet  mantle  dad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and.  by  my  advice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for.  upon  my  life; 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us.  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  in. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty? 

Mar.  \ai\s  do't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  oKirD- 
ing  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  conTcniendy. 

\ExemiU, 

Scene  II.— ^  Room  of  State  in  the  CastU, 
Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet.    Pokjnios. 

Laertes,  Voltimand.  Cornelius,  Lords,  ami 

Attendants. 

King.  Though    yet  of    Hamlet  our  dear 
brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green  ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole 

kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe  : 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  bim. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state. 
Have  we,  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With    mirth    in   funeral,  and  with  dirge  Id 

marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole- 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  ncrdn  borrd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along  : — for  all,  our  thanks.    « 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortiobns. 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  «x>rth. 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame. 
Colleague  with  the  dream  <^  his  advanta^ 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  i»ith  iDessosc 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother.— So  much  far  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  dme  of  mectiaf 
Thus  much  the  business  is :  we  hsvehatitK 
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To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose,  to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein  :  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject :  and  we  here  despatch 
.You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway  ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.  [duty. 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your 
Cor.,   Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  we  will 
show  our  duty.  [well. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing  :  heartily  fare- 
\Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  I^aertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice  :  what  wouldst  thou  beg. 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  ray  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Lxur.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly   I  came    to 

Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  vour  coronation ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward 
France,  [don. 

And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  par- 
King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What 

says  Polonius?  • 
Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my 
slow  leave. 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and.  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 
King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes  ;  time  be 
thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 
Ham.  {Aside.'X  A  little  more  than  kin,  and 

less  than  kind. 
King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang 
on  you?  [the sun. 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  I  am  too  much  i' 
Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  co- 
lour off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  onDenmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailW  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know' St  'tis  common,  all  that  live  must 
F^tssing  through  nature  to  eternity.  [die. 

Ham,  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam  !   Nay.  it  is  ;  I  know 
not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 


Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windv  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
No.  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  "haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly:  these,  indeed,  seem.* 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  : 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 
King.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your 
nature.  Hamlet. 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But.  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father  ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term         [bound, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow :  but  to  pers^ver 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief : 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven  ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd  : 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition. 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 
To  reason  most  absurd  ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
••  This  must  be  so."    We  pray  you,  throw  to 

earth 
This  unprevailing  woe ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father  :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  ; 
And.  with  no  less  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son. 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.     For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  : 
And  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 
Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers. 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 
Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you, 

madam. 
King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  ? 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark.— Madam,  come  ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof. 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit 

again, 
Re-speaking  earthlv  thunder.    Come  away. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Hamlet. 
Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  soUd  flesh  would 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !       [melt, 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  !    O  God  !  O 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  [God! 
Seems  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't !    O  fie  I  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
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That  grows  to  seed  ;  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.   That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — nay,  not  so  much, 

not  two  : 
So  excellent  a  king  ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr  :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember?  why,  she  would  hang  on 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown        [him, 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on't, — Frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman  1 — 
A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  foUowd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ; — ^why  she,  even  she, — 

0  God  i  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 
Would  have  moum'd  longer, — married  with 

mine  uncle,  [father. 

My  father's  brother  I  but  no  more  like  my 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  gallM  eyes, 
She  married  :— O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  : 
But  break,  my  heart,   for  I  must  hold  my 
tongue ! 

Enter  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 

Ham,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor 
servant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend  ;  I'll  change  that 

name  with  you  :  [ratio  ?— 

And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Ho- 

Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, —  [sir. — 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Good  even, 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so  ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself :  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affeir  in  Elsinore? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's 
ftmeral.  [student  ; 

Ham,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow- 

1  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 
Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  foUow'd  hard  upon. 
Ham,  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!   the  funeral 

bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  I  had  ever  seen  that  day,  Horatio  1 — 
My  father, — roethinks  1  see  my  father. 
Hor.  O,  where,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 
Hor.  I  saw  him  once  ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 
^am.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 


I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  jesteroigfat. 

Ham,  S^w  who  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  the  king  your  fiitber. 

Ham,  The  king,  my  £atber ! 

Hor,  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear  ;  till  I  may  deliver. 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  roe  bear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together,  had  these  gca- 
llemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watcli. 
In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  roar 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cajf^-p^.     [feiher, 
Appears  before  them,  and'with  solemn  anarch 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  be  *ulk  d 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprisM  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length;  whilst  they. 

distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.  This  to  ar 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did  ; 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watcb: 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and 

good. 

The  apparition  comes :  I  knew  your  (ather ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.    My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where 
.  we  watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  k>rd,  I  did  ; 

But  answer   made  it    none ;  yet  once,  me- 

thought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  lood  : 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away. 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  Tis  very  stiangr. 

Hor,  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,   t^ 
true  ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troobks 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ?  [me. 

Mar,,  Ber.  We  do.  my  kifd- 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  ? 

Mar.,  Ber,  Arm'd,  ny  ksrd. 

Ham,  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Mar,,  Ber,  My  lord,  from  bead  to  fooc 

Ham,  Then,  saw  you  not  his  (ace? 

Hor.  Oyes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver  «p 

Ham,  What,  look'd  he  frowningly? 

Hor.  A  countenance  more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  oried ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham,  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  yon? 

Hor,  Most  constantly. 

Ham,  I  woukl  I  bad  been  tboe  I 
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Hor.  It  wo(Ud  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham,  Very  like, 

Very  like.     Stay'd  it  long  ? 

Hot.  While  one  with  moderate  baste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

Mar,,  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

H<nr.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham,  His  beard  was  grizzled. — no? 

Hor,  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver  d. 

Ham.  I  win  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still, 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Gi\'e  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
I  will  requite  your  loves.  ^So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  farewell. 
[Exeunt  Hor..  Mar.,  and  Ber. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
1  doubt  some  foul  play  :  would  the  night  were 

come! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  foul  deeds  will  rise, 
l*hough  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's 
eyes.  \^Exit, 

Scene  III. — A  Rome  in  Polonius*  House, 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd:   fare- 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit,     [well ! 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Opk.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ;  [favour, 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  ; 
No  more.  Opk,  No  more  but  so  ? 

luier.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
Jn  thews  and  bulk  ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 
iTie  virtue  of  his  will :  but  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  ovm ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvaJu'd  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself ;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state  ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head  :  then,  if  he  says  he 

loves  you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  Car  to  believe  it, 
As  be  in  bis  particular  act  and  place 


May  give  his  sa3nng  deed ;  which  is  no  further 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.  [open 

Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prc^igal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  boiuty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  herself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary,  then  ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 
Opk.  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson 
keep,  [brother. 

As  watchman  to  my  heart      But,  good  my 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalUance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

Laer.  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long :— but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave,  [shame ! 
Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes  I  aboard,  aboard,  for 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
.A.nd  you  are  stay'd  for.    There, — my  blessing 
with  you  1 

{Laying  kis  hand  on  Laertes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue. 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel  ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each    new-hatch 'd,    unfledg'd    comrade. 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear't.  that  th'  opposM  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  : 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy  : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and 

station. 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,— to  thine  ownself  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  I 
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Laer,  Most  humbly  do  1  take  my  leave,  my 
lord.  [tend, 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you  ;  go,  your  servants 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia;  and  remember 
What  I  have  said  to  you.  [well. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewell.  \Exit. 

Pol.  What  is 't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
lord  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and 
If  it  be  so.  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me,   [bounteous : 
And  that  in  way  of  caution.)  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Ofk.  He  hath,  my  lonl,  of  late  made  many 
Of  his  affection  to  me.  [tenders 

Pol.   Affection  I   pooh !   you  speak  like  a 
green  girl. 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  1  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should 
think.  [baby ; 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you:  think  yourself  a 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which   are   not  sterling.     Tender  yourself 

more  dearly ; 
Or,— not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase. 
Wronging  it  thus. — you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with 
In  honourable  fashion.  [love. 

Pol,  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph,  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his 
speech,  my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay.  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.  I  do 
know. 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  Ught  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making. — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat   scanter  of  your  maiden  pre- 
sence ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.    For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you  :  in  few,  Ophelia, 
Do    not    believe    his    vows ;     for    they    are 

brokers,  — 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  investments  show. 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, 
The  better  to  beguile.    This  is  for  all,— 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time 

forth. 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 
*  s  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet 


J.ook  to't,  I  charge  you  ;  come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exewt. 

Scene  W.—The  Platform, 

Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Maroellus. 

Ham,  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cokL 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham,  What  hour  now  ? 
Hor,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar,  No,  it  is  struck.         [near  the  seasoa. 
Hor.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not :  then  it  draws 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\A  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ordnana 

shot  off,  within. 

What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  w^ce  to-night,  and 

takes  his  rouse,  [reels ; 

Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-^nog 

And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Kbebisb 

down. 
The  kettle-drum  ana  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 
Hor,  Is  it  a  custom? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,— though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom, — ^it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. 
The  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west. 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  natioas : 
They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinisb 

phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
For  our  achievements*  though  perfonn'd  at 

height, 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That,  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As.  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  anp  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin.) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  o( 

reason  ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-Ieavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners; — that  tber 

men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  t^e  covniptioa 
From  that  panicular  fault :  the  dram  <^  base 
E>oth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout. 
The  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 
Hor.  Look,  my  lord  !  it  oomcs. 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defeod 
us! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasa 

from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  quesCioiiable  ifaapei 
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That  I  will  speak  to  thee:    I'll  call  thee, 

Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me  I 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsM  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ;  why  the  sepul- 
Whereln  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd,    [chre, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !    What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With   thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our 

souls? 

Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we 

do  ?  [  Tfu  Ghost  beckons  Hamlet 

Hot.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 

As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 

To  you  alone. 

Mar,        Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hot,  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham,  It  will  not  speak  ;  then,  will  I  follow 
Hor,  Do  not,  my  lord.  [it. 

Ham,  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  : — I'll  follow  it. 
Hor.  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadftU  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which   might  deprive   your   sovereignty  of 

reason, 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
"Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.  [thee. 

Ham,  It  waves  me  still. — Go  on  ;  I'll  follow 
Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 
Ham,  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Hor,  Be  ruVd ;  you  shall  not  go. 
Ham,  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  lion's  nerve. 

[Ghost  beckons. 

Still  am  I  call'd  : — unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; — 

\Breaking from  them. 

By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets 

I  say.  away ! — Go  on  ;  111  follow  thee,  fme  :— 

\Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hor,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar,  Let's  follow  ;   'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey 

him.  [come  ? 

Hor,  Have  after. — ^To  what  issue  will  this 

Mar,   Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 

Hor,  Heaven  will  direct  it.  [Denmark. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

\^Exeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the 

Platform. 

Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham,  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak  ; 

Ghost.  Mark  me.  [I'll  go  no  further. 

Ham,  I  will. 

Ghost,  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pity  roe  not ;  but  lend  thy  serious 
To  what  I  shall  unfold.  [hearing 

Ham,  Speak  ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost,  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou 

Ham,  What?  [shalt  hear. 

Ghost,  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.     But  that  I  am 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,  [forbid 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young 
blood ;  [spheres ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
Thy  knotted  and  combinM  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.— List,  list,  O  list  f 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,— 

Ham,  O  God  !  [murder. 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 

Ham,  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I,  with 
wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost,  I  find  thee  apt  ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  rots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet, 

hear; 
Tis  given  out,  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard. 
A  serpent  stung  me  ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Den- 
Is  by  a  forgdd  process  of  my  death        [mark 
Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham,  O  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  \%it,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen  : 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
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To  those  of  mine  ! 
But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft  I  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursM  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leprous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  quick  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  "^^th  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Oflife,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  ray  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  : 
O,  horrible !  O,  horrible  i  most  horrible  I 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  coUch  for  luxury  and  damnM  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at 

once! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire  : 
Adieu,  adieu  I    Hamlet,  remember  me.  {Exit. 
Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven  !    O  earth  I 

What  else  ?  [my  heart  I 

And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?— O  fie !— Hold,  hold, 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old, 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up  !— Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a 

seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 
Yea.  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain. 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven  I 
O  most  pernicious  woman  ! 
O  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damnM  villain  ! 
My  tables,  my  tables— meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 

[  Writing. 
So.  uncle,  there  you  are.  Now  to  my  word  ; 
^t  is,  **  AdieUt  adieu  !  remtmber  me  :  " 


I  have  swom't. 

Hot.  itViiAin.]  My  lord  !  my  loni ! 

Afar.T Within.}  Loid  Hamlet ! 

Hot.  [Within.]  Heaven  secure  him ! 

Mar.  {Within.]  So  be  it ! 

Hor.  [  Within.]  Hilla.  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  bo.  boy !  come,  bird,  oooe. 
Enter  Horatio  tmd  Marcdlus. 

Mar,  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor,  What  xkws,  my  tord? 

Ham,  O,  wondeiful  I 

Hot,  Good  my  lord,  teQ  it 

Ham,  No : 

You'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven ! 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham,  How  say  you,  then  ;  would  heart  of 
man  once  think  it  ? — 
But  you'll  be  secret. 

Hor.,  Mar,  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  kwd- 

Ham,  There's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave.  [Denroaik, 

Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  oome 
To  tell  us  this.  [from  the  gra\T 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 
And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  pan : 
You.  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  posit 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire,  [yoo. 
Such  as  it  is  ; — and.  for  mine  own  poor  pan. 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray.  [my  lord. 

Hor,  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words, 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  lieartily; 
'Faith,  heanily.  |y«, 

Hor.  There's  no  oflTence.  mr  tori 

Ham.  Yes.  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is. 
Horatio.  [here. 

And  much  offence,  too.    Touching  this  \isioa 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good 

friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  sokiiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  ?  we  wilt 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  ha»t 
seen  to-night. 

Hor.,  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not 

Ham.  Nay,  but  sweor't 

Hor.  In  £udi, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham,  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.        We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  almdy. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Ghost,  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha.  boy !  sayst  thou  so?  an  thoa 
there,  truepenny? — 
Come  on— you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  ceUa> 
Consent  to  swear.  [affs.— 

Hor,  Propose  the  oath,  my  tord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  yoa  hair 
Swear  by  my  sword.  (sen. 

Ghost,  {Btneath,]  Swear.       j 
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Ham,  Hie  et  ubique  f  then  we'll  shift  our 
Come  hither,  gentlemen,  [ground. — 

And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword  : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  ray  sword. 

GAosL  [Beneath,"]  Swear. 

Ham,  Well  said,  old  mole  I  can'st  work  in 

the  earth  so  fast  ?  [friends. 

A  worthy  pioneer  I— once  more  remove,  good 

Hot,  Q  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 

strange !  [welcome. 

Ham,  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come ; — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy, 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself, 
As  I,  percl^ce,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on.-~ 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head- 
shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  '*  Well,  well,  we  know ;  "—or,  "  We  could, 

an  if  we  would  ;" 
Or,  "  If  we  list  to  speak  ;  "—or,  "  There  be, 

an  if  they  might," — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me : — this  not  to  do, 
5h>  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help 
Swear.  [jou. 

Ghost.  [Bema/AJ]  Swear.  [tlemen, 

Ham,  Rest,  rest,  perturbW  spirit  I— So,  gen- 
With  all  my  love  1  do  commend  me  to  you  : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to 

^ou,  [gether ; 

God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  to- 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :— O  curs^  spite,. 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Polonius'  House. 

Enter  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 
Pol.  Give  him  this  money  and  these  notes, 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Reynaldo. 

Poi.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good 
Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  enquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said  ;  very  well  said.    Look 
you,  sir. 
Enquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where 

they  keep, 
AVhat  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question, 


That 'they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more 

nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it ; 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge 

of  him : 
As  thus,  *•  /  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And,  in  part,  him;"— do  you  mark  this,  Rey- 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord.  [noldo  ? 

Pol,  *'  And,  in  part,  him;  but,**  you  may 
say,  **  not  well; 
But  ift  be  he  1  mean,  hes  very  wild; 
Adduted  so  and  so  ;"—-and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please ;  many,  none  so 

rank 
As  may  dishonour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But.  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips. 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  my  lord  ? 

Pol.   Ay,  or  drinking,   fencing,  swearing, 
Drabbing : — ^you  may  go  so  far.    [quarrelling, 

Rey,  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol,  'Faith,  no  ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 
charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency : 
That's  not  my  meaning :    but  breathe   his 

faults  so  quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind  ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimM  blood. 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey,  But,  my  good  lord,— 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rey.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assur  d. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  ; 
"Good  sir,"  or  so  ;  or  "friend,"  or  "gentle- 
man,"— 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition. 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — he  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ?  [leave  ? 

I  was  about  to  say  something :— where  did  I 

Rey.  At  "closes  in  the  consequence," 
At  "friend  or  so,"  and  "gentleman."  [marry  ; 

Pol.  At  "closes  in  the  consequence,"— ay, 
He  closes  with  you  thus : — ' '  /  know  the  gentle- 
I  saw  him  yaterday,  or  t'other  day,        \man  ; 
Or  then,  or  then  ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and, 
as  you  say,  [rouse; 

There  was  he  gaming;   there  dertook    ins 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  "  or  perchance, 
"  /  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale," — 
Videluet,  a  brothel, — or  so-forth. — 
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See  you  now  : 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  : 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out : 

So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice,       [not  ? 

Shall  you  my  son.    You  have  me,  have  you 

Rey,  My  lord.  I  have.' 

Pol.  God  be  wi'  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord  ! 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Farewell!  [iJjriV  Reynaldo. 

Enter  Ophelia. 
How  now,  Ophelia !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  God?  [ber, 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  cham- 
Lord  Hamlet, — ^with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd  ; 
No  hat  uix)n  his  head  ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyvM  to  his  ancle  ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt;   his  knees  knocking  each 

other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 
As  if  he  had  been  loosM  out  of  hell 
To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
hard  ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so  ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And    thrice  his  head    thus  waving  up  and 

down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being :  that  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  tum'd, 
He  seem'd  to  hnd  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  wetit  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol  Come,  go  with  me :  I  will  go  seek  the 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love  ;  [king. 

Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  anv  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry. — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of 
late? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord :  but,  as  you  did 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied  [command. 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judg- 
ment 
I  had  not  quoted  him  :    I  fear'd  he  did  but 
trifle. 


And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but»  beshrew  my 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age  [jealoasj ! 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opfnions. 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.    Come,  go  we  to  the  kii^ : 
This  must  be  knou-n  ;  which,  being  kept  dose. 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  k>vie. 

\Exnnt 

Scene  W^A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen.  Rosencrantz.  GuikSen- 
stem,  ««</ Attendants. 

ICing.    Welcome,  dear   Rosoicnmtz,  <ad 
Guildenstem ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  3roa, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.    Something  ha%-e  you  beani 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.    What  it  shotUd  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath 

put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himsetf. 
I  cannot  dream  of :  I  entreat  you  both,  [him. 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  witb 
And,  since,  so  neighbcmr  d  to  his  youth  and 

humour. 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  oorcoiat 
Some  httle  time  :  so  by  your  companies 
1  o  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  bin 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy,     [thos. 

Queen.    Good  gentlemen,    he    faiath  mocfa 
talk'd  of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  pkase 

you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  wiO, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesws 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  os. 
Put  your  drpad  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But  we  both  obey. 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent. 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
And  be  commanded. 

King.    Thanks,    Rosencrantz   and    geotk 
Guildenstem.  [Roscncnoti. 

Queen.  Thanks,  Guildenstem   and  geotie 
And  I  beseech  vou  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  nmch  changed  son  :  go,  sonte  of  >in. 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamki  is. 

Guil.  Heavens  make  our  presence,  aad  oor 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  !  [practJoes 

Queen,  Ay.  amen ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz.  Guildnisttn* 
and  some  Attendants. 
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Enter  Polonius. 

Pol,  The  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my 
Are  joyfully  return  tl.  [good  lord, 

King.   Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of 
good  news. 

Pol.    Have  I,  my  lord?    Assure  you,  my 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul,  [gCKxl  liege, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  1  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts*  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath  us'd  to  do;  that  1  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet  s  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  chat ;  that  do  I  long  to 
hear.  [sadors ; 

Pol.   Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambas- 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring 
them  in.  [Exit  Polonius. 

He  tells  me.  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  dis- 
temper. 

Qyeen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'crhasty  marriage. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. 
Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cor- 
nelius. 
Welcome,  my  good  friends ! 
Sfty,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Nor- 
way? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  gpreetings,  and  de- 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress  [sires  : 
His  nephew's  levies  ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Folack  ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It    was    against    your    highness :    whereat 

griev'd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th"  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee ; 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack  : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[Giving  d  paper. 
That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise. 
On  such  regards  of  safety  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

K'tng.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Meantime,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took 

labour: 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be.  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time, 


Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day,  and 

time. 
I'herefore.  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flour- 
ishes, 
I  will  be  brief : — your  noble  son  is  mad  : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad.  'tis  true  :  'tis  true  'tis  pity ; 
And  pity  'tis  'tis  true  :  a  foolish  figure  ; 
But  farewell  it.  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him.  then  :  and  now  renoains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect,— 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect, 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause  : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter,  have  while  she  is  mine. 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this  :  now,  gather,  and  surmise. 
[Reads.^  "  To  the  celestial,  and  mysouCs  idol, 

the  most  beautified  Ophelia." — 
That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase,  "beauti- 
fied "  is  a  vile  phrase :   but  you  shall  hear. 
Thus :  [Ac— 

[Reads.  "  In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these," 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile;  I  will  be 
faithful. 
[Reads.'\  *'  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire  ; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move  ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 
But  never  doubt  I  lave. 

"  O  dear  Ophelia,  lam  ill  at  these  numbers  ; 
I  have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  :  but  that 
I  lave  thee  best,  O  most  best,  believe  it.   Adieu. 

"  Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet." 
This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings,  [me  : 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  bow  hath  she 

Received  bis  love? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.    1   would   fain  prove  so.      But  what 
might  you  think. 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me.)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think. 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk,  or  table-book  ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; — 
What  might  you  think  ?  no.  I  went  round  to 

work, 

And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak  : 
"  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  sphere  ; 
This  must  not  be:"  and  then  I  precepts  gave 
her 
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That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsM,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness  ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  Vvatch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
•Thence  to  a  lightness  ;  and  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  wail  for. 

RtM^.  Do  you  think  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pot.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  fain 
know  that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  "Tis  so," 
"When  it  prov'd  otherwise? 

ICiHg.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  : 
[Pointing  to  his  fuad  and  shoutder. 
If  circumstances  leaid  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid.  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  for 
Here  in  the  lobby.  [hours  together, 

Queen,  So  he  does,  indeed. 

PoK  At  such  a  dme  I'll  loose  my  daughter 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ;   [to  him  : 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not, 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen,    But   look,   where  sadly  the   poor 
wretch  comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  a>*-ay  : 
I'll  board  him  presently  :— O,  give  me  leave. — 
{Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  loitl  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  God  a-mercy. 

Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  ore  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord !  [man. 

Ham.  Ay,  sir  ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world 
goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten 
thousand. 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a 
dead  dog,  being  a  good  kissing  carrion, — 
Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun :  con- 
ception is  a  blessing  ;  but  not  as  your  daughter 
may  conceive : — friend,  look  tot 

Pol,  How  say  you  by  that  l-AAiide.']  Still 
harping  on  my  daughter :— yet  he  knew  me 
not  at  first ;  he  said  I  was  a  fishmonger  :  he 
is  far  gone,  far  gone  :  and  truly  in  my  youth 
I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  :  very  near 
thb.  I'll  speak  to  him  again. — What  do  you 
read,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 


Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Between  whom?  JIorL 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  leai  my 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue 
says  here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards; 
that  their  faces  are  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  purg- 
ing thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum  ;  and  that 
they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with 
most  weak  hams :  all  which,  sir,  though  1 
most  powerfully  and  potently  believe*  yet  I 
hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  dow ; 
for  you  yourself,  sir,  should  be  old  as  I  am.  if. 
like  a  crab,  you  coukl  go  backward. 

Pol.  [Aside.]  Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
there  is  method  in't — Will  you  walk  out  of 
the  air,  my  lord  ?       Ham.  Into  roy  mrt  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  tdr.-^.Aside.] 
How^  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  arc !  a 
happiness  that  often  madness  hits  oo,  whkh 
reason  and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be 
delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him.  and  suddenly 
contrive  the  means  of  meeting  between  hia 
and  my  daughter. — My  honourable  lord,  I  iri3 
most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  ny 
thing  that  I  will  more  willingly  part  «itbal ; 
except  my  life,  except  my  life,  except  my  Kfc. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord.  [^rbtV- 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  ! 
Enter  Rosencrantx  and  Guildrasteni. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  k>rd  Hamlet ;  there 
he  is. 

Ros.  [To  Polonius.]  God  save  yoa,  sir ! 

[Exd4  Pokydm. 

Guil.  Mine  bonour'd  lord  ! 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord  I 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  fnends!  Ko« 
dost  thou.  Guildenstem?  Ah.  Roseoaaotil 
Good  lads,  how  dove  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  tbeeuth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overtupf^ ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  ii 
the  middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune?  0, 
most  true  ;  she  is  a  strumpet.     What  news? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's 
grown  honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  but  yw 
news  is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  ia 
pardcular :  what  have  you.  my  good  fncKH. 
deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortiuie,  that  she 
sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Deimiark  s  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are 
many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons.  I>«- 
maric  being  one  of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.   Why,  then,  'tis  none  to  you;  *■ 
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there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think- 
ing makes  it  so  :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  vour  ambition  makes  it 
one  ;  'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a 
nut-shell,  and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite 
space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuH,  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition 
for  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy 
and  light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's 
shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and 
our  monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the 
beggars'  shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for, 
by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.,  Guil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham,  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  )rou 
with  the  rest  of  my  servants  :  for,  to  speak  to 
you  like  an  honest  man,  i  am  most  dreadfully 
attended.  But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friend- 
ship, what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ?  [sion. 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord  ;  no  other  occa- 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in 
thanks ;  but  I  thank  you  :  and  sure,  dear 
friends,  my  thanks  are  too  dear,  a  halfjpenny. 
Were  you  not  sent  for?  Is  it  your  own  in- 
caning  ?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Come,  deal 
justly  with  me  :  come,  come  ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  anything,— but  to  the  purpose. 
You  were  sent  for  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  con- 
fession in  your  looks,  which  your  modesties 
have  not  craft  enough  to  colour  :  I  know  the 
good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let 
me  conjure  you.  by  the  rights  of  our  fellow- 
ship, by  the  consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the 
obligation  of  our  ever-preserved  love,  and  by 
what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could  charge 
you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me, 
whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no. ! 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Guil.]  What  say  you  ? 

Ham.  {Aside ?^  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of 
you.— If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guii.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 
■  Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  an 
ticipation  prevent  your  discovery,  and  your 
secresy  to  the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather. 
I  have  of  late  (but  wherefore  I  know  not)  lost 
'  ail  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  dis- 
position, that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ;  this  most 
excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, — this  brave 
o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire, — why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  but  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in  reason !  1 
bow  infinite  in  faculty !  in  form,  in  moving, 


how  express  and  admirable !  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel  !  in  appiehension.  how  like  a 
god  1  the  beauty  of  the  world  I  the  paragon  of 
animals  !  And  yet,  to  roe,  what  is  this  quint- 
essence of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me ;  no, 
nor  woman  neither,  though,  by  your  smiling, 
you  seem  to  say  so.  [thoughts. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  1 
said,  man  delights  not  me  ? 

Ros,  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not 
in  man,  what  Lenten  entertainment  the  players 
shall  receive  from  you  :  we  coted  them  on  the 
way  ;  and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you 
5er\ice. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  wel- 
come,— his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me  ; 
the  adventurous  knight  shall  use  his  foil  and 
target ;  the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the 
humorous  man  shall  end  his  part  in  peace  ; 
the  clown  shall  make  those  laugh,  whose  lungs 
are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ;  and  the  lady  shall  say 
her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel?  their 
residence,  both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was 
better  both  ways. 

Ros,  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  itmovation. 

Ham,  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation 
they  did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?    Are  they  so 

kos.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not.     [followed  ? 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the. 
wonted  pace ;  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of 
children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the 
top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically 
clapped  fort !  these  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and 
so  berattle  the  common  stages,  (so  they  call 
them,)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid 
of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham,  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  main- 
tains them?  how  are  they  escoted?  Will 
they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they 
can  sing  ?  will  they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they 
should  grow  themselves  to  common  players, 
(as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better,) 
their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them 
exclaim  agaiqst  their  own  succession  ? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to 
tarre  them  on  to  controversy  :  there  was,  for  a 
while,  no  money  bid  for  argument,  unless  the 
poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Guil.  O.  there  has  been  much  thro^^ing 
about  of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord  ;  Hercules, 
and  his  load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange ;  for  my  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark,  and  those  that  would  make  mows 
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at  him  while  my  father,  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ducats  a  piece,  for  his 
picture  in  little.  'Sblood,  there  is  something 
in  this  more  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out.  [Flourish  of  trumpets  within. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsi- 
nore.  Your  hands, — come:  the  appurtenance 
of  welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony  :  let  me 
comply  with  you  in  this  garb  ;  lest  my  extent 
to  the  players,  (which,  I  tell  you,  must  show 
fairly  outward,)  should  more  appear  like  en- 
tertainment than  yours.  You  are  welcome  : 
but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother  are 
deceived.  Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  lord? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west : 
when  the  wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk 
from  a  handsaw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem  ; — and  you 
too  ; — at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby, 
you  see  there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing- 
clouts. 

Ros.  Haplv,  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them  ;  for,  tney  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a 
child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me 
of  the  players  ;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir : 
o'  Monday  morning  ;  'twas  so,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, — 

Pol,  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz ! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham.   Then  came  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral- 
comical,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  scene  in- 
dividnble,  or  poem  unlimited  :  Seneca  cannot 
be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the 
law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only 
men. 

Ham.  O  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou  ? 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why 

"  One  fair  daughter  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  lavH  passing  well.'* 

Pol.  [Aside.]  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i"  the  right,  old  lephthah? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have 
a  daughter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why, 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot,'' 
And  then,  you  know, 

"  //  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was." — 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more  ;  for  look,  where  my  abridgment 
comes. 


Enter /our  or  Jive  Players. 
You  are  welcome,  masters  ;  welcome,  all :— I 
am  glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome^  good 
friends. — O,  my  old  friend  !  Thy  face  is  val- 
anced  since  I  saw  thee  bst ;  coro'st  thoa  to 
beard  me  in  Denmark  ?~What,  my  yoong 
lady  and  mistress  !  By'r  lady,  your  ladv-ship  is 
nearer  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  iast,  hj 
the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Pray  God,  your 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gokl«  be  boc 
cracked  within  the  ring. — Masters,  yoa  art 
all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  tot  like  French 
falconers,  fly  at  anything  we  see  :  we'll  have  & 
speech  straight :  come,  give  us  a  taste  of  yoiff 
quality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 
1  Play.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  oooc 
—but  it  was  never  acted  ;  or,  if  it  ^as.  doc 
above  once  ;  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pkaaed 
not  the  million  ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  genenl : 
but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and  otheis,  whose 
judgments  in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of 
mine)  an  excellent  play  ;  well  digested  in  \ht 
scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as 
cunning.  I  remember,  one  said,  there  wee 
no  sallets  in  the  lines  to  make  the  manrr 
savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase  ibat 
might  indict  the  author  of  afifectatioQ  ;  bo: 
called  it  an  honest  method,  as.  whdesocne  2S 
sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  tba 
fine.  One  speech  in  it  I  chiefly  loved  ;  *twis 
v£neas'  tale  to  Dido  ;  and  thereabout  of  it  es- 
pecially, where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  sluighter. 
If  it  live  in  your  memory,  b^^  at  this  \sac : 
— let  me  see,  let  me  see  ; —  [b^ast'— 

"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  liJu  the  Hynemua 
'tis  not  so : — it  begins  with  Pyrrhus : — 
"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — he,  whose  sahie  crmx. 
"  Blach  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  nesemik 
"  When  he  lay  coucJUd  in  the  ominous  biorse, 
"  Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  atrnplexk* 

smear'd 
"  With  heraldry  more  dismal :  head  to  fist 
"  Nmo  is  he  total  gules  ;  horridly  trick' d 
"  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  doMgkterx, 

sons  ; ' 
•  •  Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 
' '  That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damn/d  tight 
"  To  their  vile  murders:   Roasted  in  mnt* 

andjlre, 
*'  And  thus  o'er-sizld  with  coagulate gert^ 
"  With    eyes   like    carbuncles,    the    tuttisk 
"  Old grandsire  Priam  seeks." —        [f^rrrhnr 
So,  proceed  you. 

Pol.  '  Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  *<^ 
good  accent,  and  good  discretion. 

I  Play.  ••  Anon,  he  finds  kifK 

"  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks ;  his  amtifae 

sword, 
* '  Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
"  Repugnant  to  command  :  unequal  matih^d, 
"  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives  ;  in  rage  strUtt 

wide  ; 
'*  But  with  thewhifandwindofkisfdismm4 
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••  The  unneruid  father  /alls.     Then  senseless 

Ilium, 
**  Seeming'  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
"  Stoops  to  hts  base;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
••  Tahes  prisoner  Pyrrhus   ear :  for  lot  his 

sword^ 
'*  Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
' '  Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  t  the  air  to  stick : 

•  *  So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
"And  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
"  Did  nothing. 

*'  But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
**  A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  standstill, 

•  •  The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
"As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
** Doth  rend  the  region;  so,  after  Pyrrhus' 

pause, 
"  Arousid  vengeance  sets  him  new  a-work  ; 
"And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
"  Oh  Mars  s  armour,  forg  d  for  proof  eteme, 
*•  With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding 
• '  Now  falls  on  Priam, —  [sword 

"  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune  /  All  you 

gods, 
* '  In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 
'*  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her 

wheel, 
**  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of 
'  *  As  low  as  to  the  fends  I "  [heaven, 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your 
beard. — Pr')rthee,  say  on : — he's  for  a  jig,  or  a 
tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps  : — say  on  ; — come 
to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.   **  But  who,  O,  who  had  seen  the 

mob  led  queen  " — 
Ham.  The  mobled  queen 
Pol.  That's  good  ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 
I  Play.    '*  Run    barefoot    up   and    down, 
threat  ning  the  flames 
* '  Wi/h  bisson  rheum  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
••  Where  late  the  diadem  stood;  and,  for  a 

robe, 
"  About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemid  loins, 

•  •  A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 

•  •  Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom 

steep' d,  ^pronounced : 

**'  Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have 

•  •  But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 

•  •  When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 

•  •  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's 

limbs, 
'  •  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made 
* '  { Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 

•  *  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of 
* '  j4  nd passion  in  the  gods. "  [heaven , 

F*ol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his 
colour,  and  has  tears  in's  eyes.  Pr'ythee,  no 
more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  speak  out 
the  rest  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see 
the  players  well  bestowed  ?  Do  you  bear,  let 
them  be  well  used  ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts, 
and  brief  chronicles,  of  the  time :  after  your 


death  yon  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph, 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,*  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

Ham.  God's  bodikins,  man,  much  better : 
use  every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should 
'scape  whipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own 
honour  and  dignity:  the  less  they  deserve, 
the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in.         Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a 
play  to-morrow. — [Exit  Polonius,  with  all 
the  Players  except  the  Jirst.']  Dost  thou  hear 
me,  old  friend  ;  can  you  play  the  murder  of 
Gonzago  ?  1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You 
could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some 
dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  I  would  set 
down  and  insert  in't,  could  you  not  ? 

I  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.— Follow  that  lord;  and 
look  you  mock  him  not.  [Exit  i  Player.] 
[To  Ros.  and  Guil.]  My  good  friends,  I'tt 
leave  you  till  night :  you  are  welcome  to 
Elsinore.        Ros.  Good  my  lord  1 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  I — Now  1  am 
alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd, 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  asp^t, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit?  and  all  for  nothing! 
For  Hecuba  I 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?    What  would 

he  do. 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech  ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, , 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  john-a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing  ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.  Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i* 

the  throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?   Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liverd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter  ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slaves  ofif^,,;^J;?l^)4x*M>y^iX[ll^»^* 
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Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless 
O,  vengeance  !  [villain  ! 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  1 1  This  is  most  brave, 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murdei'd, 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and*  bell. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab,  [word^, 
A  scullion !  [heard, 

Fie  upon't !  foh  !  About,  my  brain  I    I  have 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim  d  their  malefactions  ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will 
speak  [players 

With  most  miraculous  organ.     Til  have  these 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle  :  I'll  observe  his  looks  ; 
I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.   The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape  ;  yea,  and  perhaps 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this  :  the  play's  the  thing 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king. 

[Exit, 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia, 
Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstem. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circum- 
stance, 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion. 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess  he  feels  himself  dis- 
tracted :  [speak. 
But  from  what  cause,  he  will  by  no  means 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be 
sounded ; 
But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  con- 
Of  his  true  state.  [fession 

Qiuen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman.  [position. 

Guil.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  dis- 

Ros.  Niggard  of   question ;    but,   of  our 
Most  free  in  his  reply.  [demands, 

Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ?  [players 

Ros.  Madam,   it  so  fell  out,  that  certain 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way,  of  these  we  told 

him  ; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  they  are  about  the  court ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Rol.  'Tis  most  true : 

And  he  bescech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 


To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd.  [content  me 

Good  g:entlemen.  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

\Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia  : 

Her  faither  and  myself.  (lawful  espials.) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
Ift  be  th'  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no^ 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  too. 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlets  vrildness:  so  shall  I  hope  jocff 

virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again. 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

\Exii  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Graciotts,  so 
please  you  ;  [Read  on  this  book  ; 

We   will   bestow  ourselves. — [7>  Ophelia.] 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.  We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this.  — 
Tis  too  much  prov'd. — that  witfi  devotions 

visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  \Aside^  O,  'tis  too  true  !  how  smart 
A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  : 
O  heavy  burden  I  [my  lord- 

Pol.  I  hear  bim  coming :  let's  withdraw. 
\Exeuni  King  and  Pcdonius. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be.  or  not  to  be,— that  is  the 
question  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  tioubfes. 
And  by  opposing  end  them?     To  die, — Xo 

sleep: 
No  more  ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natiml 

shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.   To  die,— to  sleep  ;— 
To  sleep  1  perchance  to  dream :— ay,  there's 
the  rub ;  [coinc; 

For  in  ths^t  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause :  there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scocns  of 
time, 
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The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely, 
The  pangs  of  despis  d  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  ca^t  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia.— Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well,  well,  well. 

Opk.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver ;  [yours, 
1  pcay  you,  now  receive  them. 

Hanu  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  jrou  aught.  [you  did 

Opk.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  know  right  well 
And  with  them,   words  of  so  sweet  breath 
compos'd,  [lost, 

As  made  the  things  more  rich  :  their  perfume 
Take  these  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  I  are  you  honest? 

Opk.  My  lord  I  Ham,  Are  you  fair? 

Opk.  What  means  your  lordship? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your 
bonesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your 
beauty. 

Opk.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better 
commerce  than  with  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  bcaut^r 
will  sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is 
to  a  bawd,  than  the  force  of  honesty  can  trans- 
late beauty  into  his  likeness  :  this  was  some- 
time a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it 
proof.     I  did  love  thee  once.  [so. 

Opk.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me ; 
for  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  oUi  stock, 
but  we  shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners?  I  am  myself 
indifierent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me 
of  such  things,  that  it  were  better  my  mother 
had  not  borne  me :  I  am  very  proud,  revenge- 
ftil,  ambitious;  with  more  offences  at  my 
beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in, 
imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act 
them  in.    What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do 


cr^wlin^  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  We  are 
arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go 
thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.    Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that 
he  may  play  the  fool  nowhere  but  in  his  own 
house.     Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heaven. 

Ham,  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  you  this 
plague  for  thy  dowry, — be  thou  as  chaste  as 
ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go :  fare- 
welL  Or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marry,  marry  a 
fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery, 
go  ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell 

Oph.  O  heavenly  powers,  restore  him. 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too, 
well  enough  ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face, 
and  you  make  yourselves  another :  you  jig, 
you  amble,  and  you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's 
creatures,  and  make  your  wantonness  your 
ignorance.  Go  to.  I'll  no  more  on't ;  it  bath 
made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more 
marriages :  those  that  are  married  already,  all 
but  one,  shall  live  ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they 
are.    To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Exit, 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'er- 
thrown  1  [sword : 

The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue. 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form. 
The  observed  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite 

downl 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
like  sweet  bells  jangled,   out  of  tune  and 
harsh ;  [youth. 

That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  i  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 
Re-emUr  King  and  Polonius. 

JCtHg.  Love  1  his  affections  do  not  that  way 

tend ;  [little. 

Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a 

Was  not  like  madness.    There's  something  in 

his  soul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose. 
Will  be  some  danger  :  which,  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination,        [England. 
Thus  set  it  down:   he  shall  with  spted  to 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.  What  think  you  on't  ? 

PoL  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe. 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung   from  neglected   love.     How   now. 

Ophelia  I 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said  ; 
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We  heard  it  all.     My  lord,  do  as  you  please  ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play, 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief :  let  her  be  round  with  him; 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  you.  in  the  ear 
Of  all  tlieir  conference.    If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  sliall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

{Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— ^  Hall  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  Hamlet  and  certain  Players. 
Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you.  as  I 
pronounce  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue : 
but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players 
do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 
Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  witn  your 
hand,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently :  for  in  the 
very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings  ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  ca- 
pable of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows, 
and  noise:  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;  it  out  -  berods 
Herod :  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

I  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
own  discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nat\u« :  for  anything  so  overdone 
is  from  the  purpose  of  playing;  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold, 
as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show 
virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  intage, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful 
laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ; 
the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in  your  allow- 
ance, o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O, 
there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play,  and 
heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the 
accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellow- 
ed, that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
chem  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abomin- 
ably, [differently  with  us,  sir. 

1  Play.  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  in- 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let 
those  that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them :  for  there  be  of 
them  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh 
too  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  some  necessary 
luestion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered  : 


that's  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  am- 
bition in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go,  make  }oa 
ready.  {Exeunt  Playctv 

Enter  Polonhis,   Rosencrantx,  and  Gtiikkn- 

stera. 
How  now,  my  lord  I  will  the  king  hear  this 
piece  of  work  ? 
Pol.  And  the  queen,  too,  and  that  presently. 
Ham,  Bid  the  players  make  haste. 

{ExU  Pokxiius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Ros,  GuiL  We  will,  my  lord. 

{Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildcosteni. 
Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio! 
Enter  Horatio. 
Har.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  senrioe. 
Hatft.  Horatio,  thou  art  e  en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withaL 
Hor,  O,  my  dear  lord, — 
Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter  : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  tbee. 
Tliat  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee?    Why  sboold  the 

poor  be  flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  Bck  absurd  ponnp: 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hing^  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Dost  tbon 

hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  cbokc^ 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself :  for  tboa  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all.  that  sufieis  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  bkss'd  axe 
those,  [min^ied. 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  wdl  co- 
That  they  arc  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  6nger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please,    Give  me  thai 

man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  hcan. 
As  I  do  thee.— Something  too  much  of  this.— 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king  ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  drcurostance. 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father  s  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-fooc« 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damnM  ghost  that  we  have  seen ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.    Give  him  heedful  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  joia 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hor,  Well,  my  locd : 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  plajiac* 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play  :  I  <"^ 
Get  you  a  place.  [be  id* 

Danish  march.  A  Jhurish,  Enter  Kio^. 
Queen,  Polonius.  Ophelia,  Roseoosou. 
Guikienstem,  and  others. 
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King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 
Ham,  Excellent,  i'  faith  ;  of  the  camelion's 
dish :   I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you 
cannot  feed  capons  so. 

King,  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer, 
Hamlet :  these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham,  No,  nor  mine  now — \To  Polonius.] 
My  lord,  you  played  once  in  the  university, 
you  say  ? 

Pol,  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  ac- 
counted a  good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact? 
Pol,  I  did  enact  JuUus  Csesar :  I  was  kill'd 
f  the  Capitol ;  Brutus  kill'd  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so 
capital  a  calf  there.— Be  the  players  ready? 
Ros.  Ay,   my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your 

patience. 
Queen,  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit 

by  me. 
Ham,  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more 

attractive. 
Pol.  \To  the  King]  O  ho!  do  you  mark 
Ham,  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ?   [that  ? 
[Lying  dawn  at  Opheha'sySr*/. 
Oph,  No,  my  lord. 

Ham,  1  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
Oph,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Do  you  think.  I  meant  country  mat- 
Ofh,  1  think  nothing,  my  lord.  [ters  ? 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
naids'  legs.  Oph,  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Nothing. 
Oph,  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Who,  I  ?        Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 
Ham.  O  God  !  your.only  jig-maker.  What 
should  a  man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you, 
how  cheerfully  my  mother   looks,  and    my 
lather  died  within  these  two  hours. 

Ofh,  Nay,  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 
Ham,  So  long?  Nay,  then,  let  the  devil 
wear  black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sabjes.  O 
heavens !  die  two  months  ago,  and  not  for- 
Igotten  yet  ?  Then  there's  hope  a  great  roan's 
memory  may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year  :  but, 
bv'r  ladv,  he  must  build  churches,  then  ;  or 
else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the 
hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is,  "  For,  O,  for, 
O,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot." 

Trumpet  sounds.  The  dumb  shew  enters, 
£nfer  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovingly ; 
th€  Queen  embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She 
kneels^  and  makes  snow  of  protestation  unto 
him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines  his  hana 
upon  her  neck  :  lays  him  down  upon  a  bank 
0/  Jhwers:  she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves 
him.  Anon  comes  in  a  fellow,  takes  off  his 
crown,  kisses  it,  and  pours  poison  in  the 
King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns, 
Jlnds  the  YJvn^dead,  and  makes  passionate 
action.  The  poisoner,  with  some  two  or 
thru  muta,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to 
lament  toith  her.     The  dead  body  is  carried 


gifts  :  she  seems  loth  and  unwilling  awhile  : 
but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love,         [Exeunt. 
Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  I 
Ham.  Marry,  this  is  roiching  raallecho ;  it 
means  mischief. 

Oph.  BeUke,  this  show  imports  the  argu- 
ment of  the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 
Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the 
players  cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 
Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 
Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  will  show  , 
him  :  be  not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he'll  not 
shame  to  tell  you  what  it  means. 

Oph,  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught :  I'll 
mark  the  play. 
Pro,  "  For  us  and  for  our  tragedy. 

Here  stoop^ing  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 
Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a 
Oph.  'Tis  brief;  my  lord.  ,    [ring  ? 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  Kmgand  a  Queen. 
P,  King,  Full  thirty  times  had  Phoebus'  car 
gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus* ottibA  ground; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen. 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties 
been ;  [hands. 

Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 
P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun 
and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done  I 
But,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 
That  I  distrust  you.    Yet,  though  I  distrust. 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 
For  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity.         [know  ; 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so : 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows 
there.  [shortly  too ; 

P,  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do  : 
And  thou  slialt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 
Honoured,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen,  O,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast  : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 
Ham,  [Aside.]  Wormwood,  wormwood. 
P,  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  mar- 
riage move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love : 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 
P,  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now 
you  speak; 
But  what  we  do  determine,  oft  we  break. 


away.    The  poisoner  wooes  the  Queen  with  I  Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  ;^ 
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Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validitv : 

Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree; 

But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

Most  necessaiy  'tis,  that  we  forget 

To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 

What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 

The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpose  lose. 

The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 

Their  own  enactures  with  themselves  destroy 

Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 

Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 

This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  'tis  not  strange. 

That  even  our  love  should  with  our  fortunes 

change; 
Fbr  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love, 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite 

flies; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  : 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend  ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ;    [own  : 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is 
dead. 

P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give  food,  nor 
heaven  light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night  ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  I 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Ekich  opposite  that  blanks  (he  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy ! 
Both  here  and  hence,  pursue  roe  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  I 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now  ! 

P.  King.  'Tis  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave 
me  here  a  while  ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [S/eefis. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 

{Exit. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much, 
meihinks. 

Ham.  O,  but  shell  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is 
there  no  offence  in't  ? 

//am.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in 
jest ;  no  offence  i'  the  world. 

/Cing.  What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tro- 
pically. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder 
done  in  Vienna :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name  ; 
his  wife.  Baptista  :  you  shall  see  anon  ;  'tis  a 
knavish  piece  of  work  :  but  what  of  that  ?  your 
majesty,  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches 
us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  winoe,  our  withers 
\re  unwrung. 


Enter  Ludanus. 
This  is  one  Ludanus,  nephew  to  the  king. 
Ofh.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 
/lam.  I  could  interpret  between  yoa  aod 
your  love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  daDying. 
OpA.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 
Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take 
off  my  edge. 
OpA.  Still  better,  and  worse. 
Ham.  So  you  must  take  your  hnAands. 
Begin,  murderer ;  leave  thy  damnable  iia4:es, 
and  begin.    Gome  :  The  croaking  raven  doch 
bellow  for  revenge. 
Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drags  fit, 
and  time  agredng ; 
Confederate  .season,  else  no  creature  seeing : 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  col- 
lected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  inlKt- 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property.        [ed, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  poison  info  lAe  sleeper's  ears. 
Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his 
estate.     His  name's  Gonzago  :  the  story  is  ex* 
tant,  and  written  in  very  choice  Italian.     Yoa 
shall  see  anon,  how  the  murderer  gets  the  lo«c 
of  Gonzago's  wife. 
OpA.  The  king  rises. 
//am.  What,  frightened  with  false  fire ! 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  light :  away. 
All.  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

[Exeunt  all  except  Hamlet  and  Hoiatia 
Ham.  Why,  let  the  stricken  deergou-eep. 
The  hart  ungalled  play ; 
For  some  must  watch,  while  smne  miust 
So  runs  the  worid  away.  [steep  : 

Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers, 
(if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  m^J 
with  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  sboes, 
get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  layers,  sr  ? 
Hor.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  I. 

For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself ;  and  now  leigns  bete 
Avery,  very — peacock. 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 
//am.  O  good  Horatio.  1 11  take  the  ghost*! 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perodw? 
//or.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
//am.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning. — 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.  Ah,  Ah  1 — Come,  some  music !  oonc. 
the  recorders ! 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why,  then,  belike  ;  he  likes  it  not,  pcrdy. 
Come,  some  music  ! 

Re-enter  Rosencrantz  and  GuDdenstera. 
Guil.  Good  my  lord,  voudisafe  me  a  «vd 
Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history.  [with  job. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, — 
//am.  Ay,  sir.  what  of  him  ? 
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Guil,  Is«  in  his  retiremeDt,  marvellous  dis- 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir?  [tempered. 

Guil,  No,  my  lord,  rather  with  choler. 

Ham,  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for 
me  to  put  him  to  his  purgation  would,  perhaps, 
plunge  him  into  more  choler. 

GuU.  Good  my  lord,  put  3rour  discourse 
into  some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from 
my  aflfair. 

Ham,  I  am  tame,  sir  :  pronounce. 

Guil,  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most 
great  affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil,  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is 
not  of  the  right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you 
to  make  me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do 
your  mother's  commandment:  if  not,  your 
pardon  and  my  retiim  shall  be  the  end  of  my 
business.  Ham,  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Guil,  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer  ;  my 
wit's  diseased  :  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can 
make,  you  shall  command  ;  or,  rather,  as  you 
say,  my  mother  :  therefore  no  more,  but  to  the 
matter  :  my  mother,  you  say, — 

Ros,  Then,  thus  she  says  :  your  behaviour 
hath  struck  her  into  amazement  and  admira- 
tion. 

Ham,  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish 
a  mother  ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels 
of  this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her 
closet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham,  We  shall  obey,  were  sue  ten  times 
our  mother.    Have  you  any  further  trade  with 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me.     [us  ? 

Ham.  So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of 
distemper?  you  do,  surely,  bar  the  door  upon 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to 
your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the 
voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in 
Denmark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but  **  while  the  grass grcws," 
— the  proverb  is  something  miisty. 

Enter  the  Players,  with  recorders. 
O.  the  recorders !  let  me  see  one.    To  >vith- 
draw  with  you  : — why  do  you  go  about  to  re- 
cover the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive 
rae  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold, 
my  love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will 
you  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govcm  these 


ventages  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it 
breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse 
most  eloquent  music.  Look  you,  these  are  the 
stops. 

Guil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy 
a  thing  you  make  of  me  I  You  would  play 
upon  me  ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops; 
you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery  ; 
you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to 
the  top  of  my  compass :  and  there  is  much 
music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ  ;  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak.  'Sblood,  do  you 
think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ? 
Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you 
can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 

Re-enter  Polonius. 
God  bless  you,  sir. 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with 
you,  and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's 
almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  in- 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel,     [deed. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  Uke  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  I  will  come  to  my  mother  by 
and  by.— They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  Jbent. 
— I  will  come  by  and  by. 

Pot.  I  will  say  so.  [Extt, 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said.  Leave  me, 
friends. 

[Exeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  Hon,  and  Players. 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When    churchyards    yawn,    and    hell   itself 
breathes  out  [hot  blood. 

Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.    Soft !  now  to  my 
mother. 

0  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 

1  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites, 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent  I 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.— ^  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  King.  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstera. 

Ring.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with 
us,  [you  : 

To  let  his  madness  range.    Therefore  prepare 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide  : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe, 
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That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance  ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  in  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser 

things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which,  when  it  faUs, 
Elach  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 
King.  Arm  you,  1  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 

voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 
Ros.^  Gut  I,  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
Enter  Polonlus. 
Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's 

closet: 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myself,  [him  home: 
To  hear  the  process;  I'll  warrant  she'll  tax 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a 

mother,  [hear 

Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'er- 
The  speech,  of  vantage.  Fare  you  well,  my 
I'll  call  you  ere  you  go  to  bed,  [liege  : 

And  tell  you  what  I  know. 
King.  Thanks,  dear  mv  lord. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  : 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  ctu^e  upon't, 
A  brother's  murder !— Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.    What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens, 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?    Whereto  serves 

mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force, 
To  be  forestall^,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Orpardon'd,  being  down?  Then,  I'll  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  past.  But,  O.  what  form  of  prayer 
Can   serve   my  tium?    Forgive  me  my  foul 

murder! 
That  cannot  be  ;  since  I  am  still  posscss'd 
Of  those  effects  for  which  1  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd.  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law  :  but  'tis  not  so  above  ; 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 


Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  onr  &nh. 
To  give  in  evidence.  What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  rejsentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it.  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O  wretched  state  f  O  bosom,  black  as  death  I 
O  limfed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd !  Help,  angels !  make  a^ay: 
Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heart,  with  strings 

of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ! 
All  may  be  welL  [Retires  and  kneeh. 

Enter  Hamlet 
Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  ik>w  he  s 

praying  ; 
And  now  I'll  do't :— and  so  he  goes  to  beavea  : 
And    so   am    I  reveng'd : — that    voukl    be      , 

scann'd  : — 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that. 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  lather  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as 

May:  [bcaven? 

And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  though*, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  and  am  I,  then,  reveng'<l 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  hb  souU 
When  he  is  fit  and  season  d  for  his  passage  ? 
No!  (teix 

Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  honid 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed  : 
At  gaming,  swearing  ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't ; 
Then  trip  him,  that  bis  heels  may  kick  at 

heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  bbck 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.    My  mother  stay* : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days. 

The  King  rises  and  advances. 
King.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  w- 
main  below : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go. 

\EjnL 

Scene  IV.— r-*^  Queen's  ApartmeaL 

Enter  Queen  and  Polonios. 
Pol.  He  will  come  straight.    Look,  you  Itv 
home  to  him : 
Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  t} 
bear  with,  [betveer 

And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stocd 
Much  heat  and  him.  I'll  silence  me  e'en  bcxc. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [  WUkim.\  Mother,  mother,  motber ' 
,    Queen.  I'll  warrant  ^-oa : 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coiniac- 
[Polonius  hides  hehimd  the  urrz.. 
Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  Bsch 
offended. 
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Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  n&uch 
offended. 

Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an 
idle  tongue.  [tongue. 

Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  widced 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  I 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 

Ham,  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's 

wife ;  [mother. 

And,— would  it  were  not  so  I— you  are  my 

Queen.  Nay,  then,  I'll  set  those  to  you  that 
can  speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you 
shall  not  budge ; 
You  go  not,  till  1  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do?  thou  wilt  not 
Help,  help,  ho  I  [murder  me  ? 

Pol.    [BeAind.]    What,   ho!   help!    help! 
help !  [a  ducat,  dead  ! 

Ham.  How  now  I  a  rat?  [Draws.]  Dead,  for 
[.\faMes  a  pass  through  the  arras, 

Pol.  [Behind.]  O,  I  am  slain  I 

Queen.  O  me,  what  hast  thou  done? 

Ham.  Nay,  1  know  not : 

Is  it  the  king? 
[I'i/ts  up  the  arras,  and  draws  forth  Polonius. 

Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is 
this  I  [gooA  mother. 

Ham.    A  bloody  deed !— almost  as   bad, 
As  kill  a  lung,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. 

[  To  Pol.]  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool, 

farewell  I 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better :  take  thy  fortune ; 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :  peace  1  sit  you 

down. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damnM  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ?  [wag  thy  tongue 

Ham.  Such  an  act, 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  blister  there  ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O,  such  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass,  [glow  ; 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom» 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 


See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  ; 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  husband.     Look  you  now, 

what  follows : 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear. 
Blasting  hb  wholesome  brother.     Have  you 

eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  Ixuten  on  this  moor?    Ha !   have  you 

eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for,  at  your  age, 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment :    and  what 
judgment  [have. 

Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  Sense,  sure,  you 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion :  but,  sure, 

that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.    What  devil 

was't, 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hood  man-blind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 

O  shame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  canst  mutine  m  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more. 

Thoii  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  verv  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  gramM  spots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamM  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making 
Over  the  nasty  sty, —  [love 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ; 

These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet ! 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  :  a  Vice  of  kings ; 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  1 

Queen.  No  more  I 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches, — 
Enter  Ghost. 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You   heavenly  guards! — ^What   would   your 
gracious  figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad  I  C  c^c^cAo 
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Ham,  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to 
chide, 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  com- 
O,  say  1  [mand  ? 

Ghost,  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  : 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham,  How  is  it  with  you,  lady? 

Queen,  Alas,  how  is't  with  you. 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And.  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  Uke  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.    O  gentle  son, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.  Whereon  do  you  look? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him  I    Look  you,  how 

pale  he  glares !  fstones, 

His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to 

Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look 

upon  me. 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stem  effects:  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for 
bkxxl. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham,  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it 
steals  away  I 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  I 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the 
portal !  \Exit  Ghost. 

Queen.    This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy  [brain : 

Is  very  cunning  in.  Ham.  Ecstasy ! 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep 
time,  [ness 

And  makes  as  healthful  music  ;  it  is  not  mad- 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  mad- 
ness [grace. 
Would  gambol  from.  Mother,  for  love  of 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That   not   your   trespass,   but   my  madness 

speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  <ill  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  : 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
A.nd  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times,  [virtue, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
fea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Quun.  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
in  twain. 


Ham,  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night ;  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat. 
Of  habit's  de^il,  is  angel  yet  in  this,. 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  tonaight ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easjr; 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good 

night : 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd. 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lonJ, 
[Pointing  to  Poiomts. 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  hath  pfeas'd  it  so, 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  %kith  me, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.  So.  again,  good  n^t 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behini 
One  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen,  What  shall  I  dor 

Ham,    Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  lad 
you  do  : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed : 
Knch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his 

mouse; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damod 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out,  [fingov 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.    'Twere  good,  you  kt  bio 

know ; 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  ftur,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat.  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concemings  hide  ?  what  would  do 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secresy.  [w-^ 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  hoiue's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly.  and.  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep. 
And  break  your  own  neck  down,     [of  bceaih. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  mai^ 
And  breath  of  life.  I  have  no  life  to  bftatbe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England  ;  joa  know  that  ^ 

Queen,  AbcX 

I  Imd  forgot :  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  There's  letters  seal'd :  and  my  t»o 
school-fellows.  — 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders  feng'd,- 
They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  must  sweep  n? 

way. 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.    Let  it  vrsik ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard  :  and  it  shall  gobxnL 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  nuw^ 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  0,  'tis  ■«* 

sweet. 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  ineei. 
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lliis  man  shall  set  m^  packing  : 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. 
Mother,  good  night.     Inde^,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 
Good  night,  mother. 

\Exeunt  severally  :  ^9X(^<eX  dragging 
in  the  body  of  Polonius. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — The  same. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Rosencrantz,  and  Guild- 

enstem. 

King,  There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these 
profound  heaves : 
You  must  transkte :   'tis  fit  we  understand 
Where  is  your  son  ?  [them 

Queen.    [To  Ros.  and  Guil.]   Bestow  this 
place  on  us  a  litde  while. 
^Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 
AUng,  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 
Queen.   Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when 
both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier :  in  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  "A  rat,  a 
And.  in  his  brainish  apprehension,  kills  [rat  I " 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  1 

It  had  been  so  with  us.  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ;. 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas,  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain' d,  and  out  of 
haunt.  [love, 

This  mad  young  man  :  but  so  much  was  our 
W^e  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  Ufe.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 
Queen.    To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath 
kiUd: 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O  Gertrude,  come  away  I 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence  :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  mtyesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho,  Guilden- 
stem 1 
Reenter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 
Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain,  [aid : 
And  from  his  mother s  closet  hath  he  draggd 
him :  [body 

Go  seek  him  out :  speak  fair,  and  bring  the 
Into  the  cbapeL    I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

\Exeunt  Ros.  and  GuiL 


Come,   Gertmde,   we'll  call  up    our   wisest 

friends : 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done  :  so,  haply,  slander. 
Whose  Whisf)er  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank,       [name. 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot,  may  miss  our 
And  hit  the  woundless  air. — O,  come  away  I 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  l\.— Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed.  Ret  I 

Ros.,  Guil.  [  Within.]  Hamlet !  Lord  Ham- 

Ham.  What  noise  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
O I  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem. 

Ros.  What  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with 
the  dead  body  ?  [kin. 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis 

Ros.  Tell  us  where  'tis  :  that  we  may  take 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel.  [it  thence, 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and 
not  mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a 
spunge  ! — what  replication  should  be  made  by 
the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  spunge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir;  that  soaks  up  the  king's 
countenance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But 
such  officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the 
end :  he  keeps  them,  like  an  ape  doth  nuts, 
in  the  comer  of  his  jaw  ;  first  mouthed,  to  be 
last  swallowed  :  when  he  needs  what  you  have 
gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  spunge, 
you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech 
sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the 
body  is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the 
king  is  not  with  the  body.    The  king  is  a 

Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  I  [thing — 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide 
fdx,  and  all  after.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him.  and  to  find 

the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  1 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him  : 
He's  loved  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes ; 
And  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is 

weigh'd,  [even. 

But  never  the  oflFence.  To  bear  all  smooth  and 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd. 
Or  not  at  all. 
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Enter  Rosencrantz. 

How  now  !  what  hath  befallen  ? 

^     Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my 

We  cannot  gei  from  him.  pord, 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Hos.  Without,  my  lord ;  guarded,  to  know 

King.  Bring  him  before  us.  [your  pleasure. 

Hos,  Ho,  Guildenstem  !  bring  in  my  lord. 
EnUr  Hamlet  and  Guildenstem. 

King,  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius?    * 

Ham.  At  supper. 

A7»^.  At  supper !    Where? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
eaten  :  a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms 
are  e'en  at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only 
emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to 
fat  us,  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  maggots :  your 
fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable 
service ;  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table :  that's 
the  end. 

King.  Alas,  alas  I 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that 
hath  eat  of  a  king,  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath 
fed  of  that  worm. 
•     King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this? 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

Kinx.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven ;  send  thither  to  see  :  if 
your  messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him 
i*  the  other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you 
find  him  not  within  this  month,  you  shall  nose 
him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  [To  some  Attendants.]    Go  seek  him 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  vou  come,      [there. 
[Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.  Hamlet,  this  deed,  for  thine  especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send 

thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore  prepare  thy- 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,  [self ; 
The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England  I 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them.  But, 
come  ;  for  England  I  Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother :  father  and  mother  is 
roan  and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh  ;  and 
so,  my  mother.     Come,  for  England  I   [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with 
speed  aboard ; 
Delay  it  not ;  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : . 
Away  !  for  everything  is  seal'd  and  done, 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair :  pray  you,  make 
haste.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 

And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught , 
<As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red  [sense, 


After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  avc 
Pays  hom^e  to  us.)  thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process  ;  which  imports  at  fall 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect,  [laod  ; 

The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  Eng- 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 
And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  'tis  do^. 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'w  tegun. 

lExst 

Scene  IV.— ^  Piaifi  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras  and  forces,  marcking. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Daaiisb 
Tell  him  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras  [king . 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  prorais'd  marci) 
Over  hi.s  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvoos. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us. 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye  ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  amd  f^ras. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrantt.  Guildensteni,  &c 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  arc  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  sir. 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cap.         Against  some  pait  of  Poland. 

Ham.  ^Tjo 

Commands  them,  sir?  J^^*^ 

Cap,  The  nephew  to  old  Norway.  Fona- 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Piolaaid. 
Or  for  some  frontier?  ^se- 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  additictn, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  grouTKi. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  woukl  not  £arm  H ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pti4e. 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee.  [liend  iL 

Ham.  Why.  then  the  Polack  never  will  de- 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  ganison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thoa- 
sand  ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  stimw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  ae^ 
peace,  [oct 

That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  wii^ 
Why  the  man  dies.     I  humbly  thank  jnoa,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you.  sir.  \£x%i 

Ros.  Will  t  please  jrou  go»  my  ki?d' 

Ham.  I'll  be  with  you  straight.    Go'a  httk 
before.         [Exeunt  all  except  HaialdL 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  as^uost  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  1    What  is  a  maa. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  tuDc, 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast*  do  niofe: 
Sure.  He,  that  made  us  with  such  Urge  ds- 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  iis  noc  [coose. 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  fust  m  us  unus'd.    Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scrupk 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  od  th*  event.  L«tsdfl«. 
A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  bat  cor  pat 
And  ever  three  parts  co^iranl.  I  do  a     ' 
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Why  yet  1  live  to  say,  "This  thing's  to  do ? " 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  .strength,  and 

means. 
To  do't.  Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me  : 
Witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufTd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.    Rightly  to  be  great, 
1$  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,    [then, 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.      How  stand  I, 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain' d, 
Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 
And  let  all  sleep?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent. 
To  hide  the  slain  ?  O,  from  this  time  forth. 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth  I 

\^ExiU 

Scene  V. — Elsinore.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 
Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Hot.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract : 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father  ;  says 

she  hears  [beats  her  heart  ; 

There's  tricks  i'  the  world ;   and  hems,  and 

Spurns  enviously  at  straws  ;  speaks  things  in 

doubt,  [nothiug. 

That  carry  but  half  sepsc :    her  speech  is 

Yet  the  unshapdd  use  of  it  doth  move 

The  hearers  to  collection  ;  they  aim  at  it, 

And  botch  the  words  up  fit   to   their  own 

thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures 
yield  them.  [thought, 

Indeed,  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 
Queen.  'Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with, 
for  she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in.—  {Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
£:ach  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt 

Re-^nter  Horauo,  with  Ophelia. 
Opk.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia !       [Denmark? 
Oph.  [Singing.\ 

Haw  should  I  your  true  lave  know 

From  another  one  f 

By  his  cockle  hat  and  staffs 

And  his  sandal  shoon.  [song  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this 

Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 


ISinging.] 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady. 

He  is  dead  and  gone; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 
At  his  heels  a  stoue. 
O,  ho  I  • 

Queen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia, — 
Oph.  Pray  you,  mark. 

[Singing.} 

White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow. 
Enter  King. 
Queen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.  [Singing.] 

Larded  with  sweet /lowers  ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go ^ 
With  true-love  showers. 
King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 
Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you  1     They  say  the 
owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.     Iword  !  we  know 
what  we  are.  but  know  not  what  we  may  be. 
God  be  at  your  table  I 
King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  words  of  this  ; 
but  when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  sav  you 
\Singing:\  [this : 

lo-wwrrow  is  Saint  Valentines  day. 

All  in  the  morning  befime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window. 

To  be  your  Valentine. 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  donn'd  his  clothes. 

And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 
King.  Pretty  Ophelia  I 
Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make 
[Singing.]  Fan  end  on't : 

By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and ^e /or  shame  I 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  td t ; 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me. 

You  promts' d  me  to  wed. 
So  would  I  ha'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 
King.  How  long  has  she  been  thus? 
Oph.  I  hope  all  will  be  well.    We  must  be 
patient :  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to 
think  that  they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold 

found.    My  brother  shall  know  of  it :  and  so 
thank  you  for  your  good  counsel.— Come, 
my  coach  !    Good  night,  ladies ;  good  night, 
sweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night.     [Exit. 
King.  Follow  her  close;    give  her   good 
watch,  1  pray  you.  \^Exit  Horatio. 

O.  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  gnef ;  it  springs 
All  from  her  lather's  death.     O  Gertrude, 
Gertrude,  [spies, 

When  sorrows  come,   they  come  not  single 
But  in  battalions.    First,  her  father  slain  : 
Next,  your  son  gone ;   but  he  most  violent 

author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  ;  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 
whispers,  ^ 
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For  good  Polonius'  death  ;  and  we  have  done 

but  greenly, 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  :  poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment, 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere 

•      beasts: 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  ; 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.    O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.   [A  noise  toithin. 

Queen,  Alack,  what  noise  is  this? 

..--  Enter  a  GexiWemsai, 

King.  Where  are  my  Switsers?    Let  them 
guard  the  door. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gen.  Save  yourself,  my  lord  : 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  hot  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head,  [lord ; 
0'erb«3irs  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratiners  and  props  of  e\'ery  word,  [king  I " 
They  cry,   '* Choose   we;   Laertes  shall   be 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the 

clouds, 
*'  Laertes  shall  be  kine,  Laertes  king ! " 

Queen.  How  cheermlly  on  the  false  trail 
they  cry ! . 
O,  this  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs  I 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  Danes  following, 

Laer.  Where  is  the  king?— Sirs,  stand  you 

Danes,  No,  let's  come  in.         [all  without. 

Laer,  I  pray  vou,  give  me  leave. 

Danes,  We  will,  we  Mil. 

\They  retire  without  the  door, 

Latr.  I  thank  you: — ^keep  the  door; — O 
Give  me  my  father !  [thou  vile  king. 

Queen,  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer,  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  pro- 
claims me  bastard ; 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirch6d 
Of  my  true  mother.  [brow 

King/  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude :  do  not  fear  our  person : 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will.     Tell  me,  Laertes. 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd :  let  him  go,  Gcr- 
Speak,  man.  [trade ; 

Laer.  Where  is  my  lather? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen,  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill,  [gled  with  ! 

Laer,  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  jug- 


To  hell,  allegiance!    vows,  to  the  blackest 

devUI 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoondest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  :  to  this  point  I  stand,— 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence. 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  ht  leveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King,  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well 
They  shall  go  far  with  little.  ^ 

King,  Good  Laertes. 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty  [revenge. 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend 
Winner  and  loser?  [and  foe, 

Laer,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King,  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laer,  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  111  ope 
my  arms; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican. 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentlonan. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  Cather's  death. 
And  am  most  sen^bly  in  grief  for  it. 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  ji^gment  pierce. 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes,  f  Within.]  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now  I  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Re-enter  Ophelia.  [sak. 

O  beat,  dry  up  my  brains  I  tears  seven  umcs 
Burn  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by 

weight. 
Till  otir  scale  turn  the  beam.  O  rose  of  Miy ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  0[^ielia!— 
O  heavens  1  is't  possible,  a  young  makf  s  nits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 
Nature  b  fine  in  love  ;  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph,  [Singing,] 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier; 
Hey  mm  nonny,  nonny^  hey  nonny : 
And  on  his  grave  raind  many  a  tear,— 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove ! 

Laer,  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  dkist  per- 
It  could  not  move  thus.  [suade  revenge. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  "  Down  a-down.  and 
you  call  him  a-down-a."  O  how  the  wbed 
becomes  it  i  It  is  the  fidse  steward,  that  stole 
his  master's  daughter. 

Laer,  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph,  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  reir.en* 
brance ;  pray,  love,  remember :  and  there  ^ 
pansies,  that's  for  thoughts. 

Laer,  A  document  in  madpeas^ — thoughts 
and  remembrance  fitted. 

Oph,  There's  fenn^  for  you,  and  cohiw- 
bines :— there's  rae  for  vou ;  and  here's  soid^ 
for  me :  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o*  Sun- 
days :--yott  may  wear  your  roc  with  a  dift^ 
ence.— There's  a  daisy :— I  would  ffft  )va 
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Scene  6,  7. 

some  violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my 
father  died  :  —  they  say  he  made  a  good  end, 
--{Singing.'\ 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy,— 
Laer.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness.    [itself, 
Oph,  \Singing.^ 

And  will  he  nol  come  again  f 
And  will  ke  not  come  again  t 
No,  no,  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bedt 
He  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow. 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll: 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 
And  we  cast  away  moan  : 
God  hd  mercy  on  his  soul  I 
And  of  all  Christian  souls  1  I  pray  God.--God 
be  wi*  you  I  [^^^. 

Laer,  Do  you  see  this.  O  God?  [grief. 

King,  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your 
Or  you  deny  me  right.  Go  but  apart,  [will, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  twixt  you  and 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand  [me  : 

They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom 

give, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  yotu"  patience  to  us, 
And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer,  Let  this  be  so  ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his 
No  RoUe  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation,  [bones. 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to 
That  I  must  call't  in  question.  [earth, 

KiMg,  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [fall. 

^    ^'  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Vl.^Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Horatio  and  a  Servant. 

Hot,  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with 
me?  [for  you. 

Serv,  Sailors.  «r:  they  say,  they  have  letters 

Hot.  Let  them  come  in.         {Exit  Servant. 
1  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 
Enter  Sailors. 

X  Sail.  God  bkss  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  Him  bless  thee  too. 

X  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  ant  please  Him. 
There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir ;  it  comes  from 
the  ambassador  that  was  bound  for  England  ; 
if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know 
it  is. 

Hor,  [Reads.y  *' Horatio,  when  thou  shall 
have  overlooked  this^  give  these  fellows  some 
means  to  the  king:  they  have  letters  for  him. 
Ere  we  were  two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of 
very  warlike   appointment  gave   us   chase. 
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Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a 
compelled  valour  :  in  the  grapple  I  boarded 
them :  on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship  ; 
so  J  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have 
dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they 
knew  what  they  did;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn 
for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have 
sent ;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much 
haste  as  thou  wouldstfly  death.  I  have  words 
to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb  ;  yet 
are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  mat' 
ter.  These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where 
I  am.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  hold 
their  course  for  England:  of  them  I  have  much 
to  tell  thee.    Farewell, 

**He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet." 
Come,  I  Moll  give  you  way  for  these  your 

letters ; 
And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  roe 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them. 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  VW.^Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 
.  King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  ac- 
quittance seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer,  It  well  appears  : — ^but  tell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 
So  crimeful  and  so  capital  in  nature.        [else. 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King,  O,  for  two  special  reasons  ; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  im- 
sinew'd.  [his  pother, 

But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.    The  queen, 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks  ;  and  for  myself. 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affisction, 
WouM,  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to 

stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces;  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timbei'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer,  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost ; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms  ; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections :  but  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you 

must  not  think 

That  we  are  made  of  stuflf  so  flat  and  dull. 

That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with 

danger,  [more : 

And  think  it  pastime.    You  shortly  shall  hear 
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I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
How  now  1  what  news  ? 

Mess,  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet : 

This  to  your  majesty  ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King,  From  Hamlet  I  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.   Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say ;    I  saw 
them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  received 
Of  him  that  brought  them.  [them 

King  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  **  High  and  mighty,  you  shall 
know  I  am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom,  To- 
tnorraw  shall  I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly 
ycyes :  token  I  shall,  first  asking  your  parddn 
thtreunto,  recount  the  occasions  of  my  sudden 
and  more  strange  return.  Hamlet." 

What  should  this  mean?     Are  all  the  rest 

come  back. 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing? 

Laer,  Know  you  the  hand? 

King,  Tis  Hamlet's  character: — ** naked" 
And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  **  alone." 
Can  you  advise  me?  [come ; 

Laer.  I'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
*'  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord  ; 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King,  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now 
retum'd, 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall 

breathe ; 

But  even  his  mother  shall  tmcharge  the  prac- 
And  call  it  accident.  [tice, 

Laer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of 

parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one  ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King,  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  n^dful  too  ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandv  ;    [since, 
I've  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 


And  they  can  well  on,horscback ;  but  this  gah 

lant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  scat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  bon^ 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  be  topp'd  my 

thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 
Laer.  A  Norman  was't? 

King,  A  Norman. 
Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 
King.  The  very  same. 

Laer,  I  know  him  well :  be  is  the  brooch. 
And  gem  of  all  the  narion.  [indeed. 

King,  He  made  confession  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  yoiu"  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  yon :  the  scrimer^  of  their 

nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 
If  you  oppos'd  them.    Su",  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 
Latr.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  r 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 
Laer.  Why  ask  yon  this? 

King.    Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  Vf^ 
your  father ; 
But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  rinse ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  k)ve 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy. 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much :  that  we  would  do. 
We   shouM   do  when  we  would  ;   for  this 

•  *  would  "  changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many. 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents : 
And  then  this  "  should  "  is  like  a  spendthrift  s 
sigh,  [ulcer : 

That  hurts  by  easine.  But.  to  the  qukk  o*  the 
Hamlet  comes  back :  what  woiild  you  nnder^ 

take. 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed. 
More  than  in  words? 
Laer,  To  cut  his  throat  f  the  dinrdi. 

King.    No  place,   indeed,   should  murder 
sanctuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  txnxnds.    But.  good 

Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  c)iam- 
ber.  [horae: 

Hamlet,  retum'd,  shall  know  yon  are  oome 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excdkncc 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fiune 
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The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  fine, 

together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
WiU  not  peiuse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice. 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer,  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
^>o  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from 
death,  [point 

That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my 
With  this  contagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King,  Let's  further  think  of  this : 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and 

means. 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape  :  if  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  per- 
formance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd :  therefore  this  pro- 
ject [hold, 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might 
I  f  this  should  blast  in  phx>f.   Soft !— let  roe  see : 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings  : 
I  ha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  io  that  end), 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd 

him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck, 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there. 
BnUr  Queen. 

How  now,  sweet  queen  ! 
Quitn,  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's 
heel. 
So  fast  they  follow :   your  sister's  drown'd, 
Z^x^r.  Drown'd  !    O,  where?  [Laertes. 

Qu€€n,  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a 
brook,  [stream ; 

That  shows  his   hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  netUes,  daisies,  and  long  pur- 
ples. 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call 
them :  [weeds 

There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
"When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
FcU  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread 

wide. 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes ; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
TiU  that  her  gaiments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 


Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Latr,  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd.  [Ophelia, 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tea^rs :  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick  ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are 

gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out.    Adieu,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  douts  it.  [Exit 

King,  Let's  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  1 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again  ; 
Therefore  let's  follow.  [Exeuni. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  h—A  Churchyard. 
Enter  two  Clowns,  with  spades,  6*^. 

1  Co.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  do,  I  tell  thee,  she  is ;  and  therefore  make 
her  grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath  set  on 
her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1  CIo,  How  can  that  be,  tmless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  seofendendo;  it  cannot 
be  else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  if  I  drown 
myself  wittingly,  it  argues  an  act ;  and  an  act 
hath  three  branches ;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and 
to  perfonn  :  argal,  she  drowned  herself  wit- 
tingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  liear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water ; 
good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  if  the 
man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is, 
will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ;  mark  you  that  ?  but 
if  the  water  come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he 
drowns  not  himself  :  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty 
of  his  own  death,  shortens  not  his  own  lOe. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry,  Is't ;  crowner's-quest  law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have 
been  buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folk  should  have  countenance 
in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves, 
more  than  their  even  Christian. — Come,  my 
spade.  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but 
gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers:  they 
hold  np  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

X  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  dost 
thou  imderstand  the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture 
says,  Adam  digged  :  could  he  dig  without 
arms?    I'll  put  another  question  to  thee:  if 
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thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess 
thyself—  2  Clo.  Go  to. 

I  Clo.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  car- 
penter? 

a  Clo,  The  gallows-maker  ;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a  thousand  tenants. 

I  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith :  the 
gallows  does  well;  but  how  does  it  well?  it 
does  well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now,  thou  dost 
ill  to  say  the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the 
church :  argal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to 
thee.    To't  again,  come. 

a  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason, 
a  shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

X  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

a  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell, 

1  Clo.  Tot. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio  at  a  distance. 

I  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it, 
for  your  duU  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with 
beating  ;  and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question 
next,  say,  a  grave-maker  :  the  houses  that  he 
makes,  last  till  doomsday.  Go,  get  thee  to 
Yaughan  ;  fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor. 

\^Exii  2  Clo. 
[He  digs  and  sings.'] 

In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  Icvet 
Melhought  it  was  very  sweet. 

To  contract,  O,  the  time, '/or,  ah,  my  behove, 
O,  methought,  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his 
business,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hot.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  pro- 
perty of  easiness. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  em- 
ployment hath  the  daintier  sense. 

I  Clo.  [Sings.] 
But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps. 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  in  till  the  land. 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

[  Throws  up  a  skull. 

Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and 
could  sing  once :  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to 
the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that 
did  the  first  murder !  This  might  be  the  pate 
of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches ; 
one  that  would  circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say, 
•'Good-morrow,  sweet  lord  !  How  dost  thou, 
good  lord  ?  "  This  might  be  my  lord  such-a- 
one,  that  praised  my  lord  such-a-one's  horse, 
when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might  it  not? 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so ;  and  now  my  lady 
Worm's;  chapless,  and  knocked  about  the 
mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade :  here's  fine 
revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick  to  see't.  Did 
these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to 
play  at  loggats  with  them?  mine  ache  to  think 
on't. 


I  Clo.  [Sings.] 

A  picl^axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade. 

For  and  a  shrouding  sheet: 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  another  skmlL 

Ham.  There's  another :  why  may  not  that 
be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  qnid- 
dits  now.  his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures, 
and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  mde 
knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a 
dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of  his  actkn 
of  battery  ?  Hum  !  This  fellow  might  be  m% 
time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statuto. 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  voocb- 
ers,  his  recoveries  :  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  bis 
fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  v^iU  his  voocfaers 
vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  aod 
double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth 
of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  The  very  coaveyauuxs 
of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and 
must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  nnore.  ha? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  kml.  [skins? 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sbeep- 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  toa 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  whk* 
seek  out  assurance  in  that.  I  will  speak  to 
this  fellow.    Whose  grave's  this,  sir  ? 

I  Clo,  Mine,  sir.    L.SiV»jfj.] 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed  ;  for  tboa 
liest  in't. 

I  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  tber^ore  it 
is  not  yours  :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  and 
yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't.  and  sty 
it  is  thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick'; 
therefore  thou  liest. 

I  Clo.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away 
again,  from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for? 

I  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman,  then  ? 

I  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo.  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  hot 
rest  her  soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !  we  mvi 
speak  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  as. 
By  the  lord,  Horatio,  these  three  yean  I  harr 
taken  note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  pidced. 
that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  coroes  so  Detr  thi? 
heel  of  the  courtier,  be  galls  his  kibe. — Hom' 
long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

I  Clo,  Of  all  the  days  i"  the  year,  I  caan- 
to't  that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  over- 
came Fortinbras. 

Ham,  How  long  is  that  since? 

I  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  eveiy  fool  en 
tell  that :  it  was  the  very  day  that  70W 
Hamlet  was  bom  :  he  that  is  mad,  and  se«£ 
into  England.  ^r-^  t 
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Ham..  Ay,   marry,   why  was  he  sent  into 

England  ? 
I  Clo.  Why.  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter  there.        Ham.  Why  ? 

t  Ch,  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there ; 
there  the  men  are  as  mad  as  he. 
Ham,  How  came  he  mad  ? 
I  Clo,  Very  strangely,  they  say. 
Ham.  How  strangely  ? 
I  Clo,  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 
Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 
I  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark  :  I  have  been 
sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth 
ere  he  rot7 

I  Clo,  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he 
die,  (as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a- 
days.  that  will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in,)  he 
will  last  you  some  eight  year  or  nine  year  :  a 
tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 
I  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with 
his  trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great 
while  ;  and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of 
your  whoreson  dead  body.  Here's  a  skull 
now  ;  this  skull  hath  lain  you  i'  the  earth  three 
and  twenty  years.        Ham.  Whose  was  it  ? 

I  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was  : 
whose  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 
I  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue! 
'a  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head 
once.  This  same  skull,  sir,  was  Yorick's 
skull,  the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This  ?  i  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Let  me  see.— {Takes  the  skull.']— 

Alas,  poor  Yorick  ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio ; 

a  felk>wof  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy: 

he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times; 

and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it 

is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.     Here  hung  those 

lips,  that  I  have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?   your  gambols  ? 

your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that 

were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?    Not 

one  now.  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ?  quite 

chap-fallen?    Now   get    you   to    my    lady's 

chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 

thick,  to  this  favoui  she  must  come  ;  make  her 

laugh  at  that.—Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell  nie  one 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord  ?  [thing. 

Ham,  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o' 

this  fashion  i'  the  earth  ?        Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah  I  [Puts  down  the 

Hot,  E'en  so,  my  lord.  [skull. 

Ham,  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 

Horatio !    Why  may  not  imagination  trace 

the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it 

stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hot,  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to 
consider  so. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow 
him  thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likeli- 


hood to  lead  it :  as  thus ;  Alexander  died, 
Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth 
into  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make 
loam  ;  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was 
converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay. 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

O,  that  that  earth, -which  kept  the  world  in 
awe,  (flaw ! 

Should  patch  a  wall  t*  expel  the  winter's 
But  soft  I  but  soft !  aside  :— here  comes  the 

king. 
Enter  Priests,  6*^.,  in  procession  :  the  corpse  of 

Ophelia,  Laertes  and  mourners  following  ; 

King,  Queen,  their  trains,  &'c. 
The  queen,  the  courtiers :  who  is  that  they 
follow?  [token, 

And  with  such  maimM  rites  ?    This  doth  be- 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life  :  'twas  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  Horatio. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham,  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  mark. 
'Z^^r.  What  ceremony  else?  fenlarg'd 

I  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far 
As  we  have  warrant :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the 

order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd. 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown 

on  her : 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants. 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing 
Of  bell  and  burial.  [home 

Laer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

I  Priest.  No  more  be  done  : 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh. 
May  violets  spring  !  1  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
.\  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  Uest  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell ! 

[Scattering /lowers. 
I  bop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's 

wife; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave.  fmaid, 

Laer,  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursM  head. 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of !     Hold  off  the  earth  awhile, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 
[Leaping  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  tne  quick  and  dead. 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 
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Ham.  [Advancing.]  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of 
sorrow  [stand, 

Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I. 
Hamlet  the  Dane.       [Leaping  into  the  grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul  I 

[Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  prayst  hot  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  hold  off  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

All.  Gentlemen, — 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  them,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O  my  son,  what  theme? 

Ham.  I    lov'd    Ophelia:     forty    thousand 
brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love,    . 
Make  up  my  sum.   What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O.  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'Swounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woo' t  weep?  woo't  fight?  wool  fast?  woo't 

tear  thyself? 
Woo't  drink  up  Esil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't.     Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave? 
De  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  \%iU  I : 
And.  if  thou  prate  of  mountains.  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  1     Nay,  an   thou'lt 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.  [mouth, 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  arc  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir  ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  but  it  is  no  matter  ; 
I>et  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew.  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

him.  [Exit  Horatio. 

[To  Laertes.]  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our 

last  night's  speech  ; 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II.— yf  Hall  in  the  CasiU. 
Enter  Hamlet  attd  Horatia 
Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  ^laO  ytx, 
see  the  other : 
You  do  remember  all  the  drcumstance  ? 
Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ! 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of 
fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methougbt  1  kr 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.  Rashfy. 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it :  let  us  know. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  duu  sboaki 

teach  us. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  bow  we  wilL 
Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown  scarf  d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire : 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and.  in  fine,  witbdirv 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  so  bokl. 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  erand  commission ;    where   I    foood, 
Horatio, — 

0  royal  knavery ! — ^an  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasoos. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  ELnglamTs 

too. 

With,  ho  I  such  bu^  and  goblins  in  my  tifie. 

That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 

No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 

My  head  should  be  struck  off. 
Hor.  Is't  possibJe.' 

Ham.  Here's  the  oommisskm :   read  it  at 
more  leisure. 

But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  dki  proceed  ? 
Hor.  I  beseech  you.  [villainies.— 

Ham.   Being    thus    benetted    round   «itb 

Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 

They  had  begun  the  play.     I  sat  me  do»n ; 

Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  £ur : 

1  once  did  hold  it.  as  our  sutists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour  d  roocfa 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  sir.  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service  :  will  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  kul 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  kii^ 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm   migtit 
flourish ;  [wear. 

As  peace  should  Still  her  wbeaten  gari 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  ases  of  great  charge:.— 
That,  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  contettts.  ] 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving-time  allow' d. 
Hor.  How  was  this  wml  d ' 

Ham.  Why,    even    in     that    was   heawfl 
ordinant. 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  parse, 
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Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  foiro  of  the  other  ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave't  th'  impression ;  plac'd  it 
safely,  [day 

The  changeling  never  known.  Now,  the  next 
Was  'our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was 
Thou  know'sl  already.  [sequent 

Hor,  5>o  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go 
to't.  [this  employment ; 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensdd  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hor,  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham,  Does  it  not,  think'st  thee,  stand  me 
now  upon —  [mother ; 

He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage — is't  not  perfect  con- 
science, [damn'd. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?  and  is't  not  to  be 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ?                                  [England, 

Hor,  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life's  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself ; 
For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I'll  count  his  favours  : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  i)assion. 

Hor,  Peace  I  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osrick. 

Onr,  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back 
to  Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know 
this  water-fly  ? 

Hor,  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  eradous  ;  for 
'tis  a  vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land, 
and  fertile  :  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and 
his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's  mess  :  'tis  a 
chough  ;  but,  as  I  say,  spacious  in  the  posses- 
sion of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at 
leisure.  I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his 
majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir.  with  all  diligence 
of  spirit.  Your  bonnet  to  its  right  use  ;  'tis 
for  the  head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Ham.  No.  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  ;  the 
wind  is  northerly. 

Osr,  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham.  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry, 
and  hot ;  or  my  complexion— 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord  ;  it  is  very  sultry, 
--as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how. — But,  my 
lord,  his  majesty  bade  me  signiQ^  to  you,  that 


he  has  laid  a  great  wager  on  your  head  :  Sir, 
this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  mwes  him  io  put  on  his  hat, 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith  ;  for  mine  ease,  in 
good  faith.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court, 
Laertes ;  believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman, 
full  of  most  excellent  differences,  of  very  soft 
society,  and  great  showing :  indeed,  to  speak 
feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or  calendar  of 
gentry  ;  for  you  shall  find^n  him  the  continent 
of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham,  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  per- 
dition in  you  : — though,  I  know,  to  divide  him 
inventorially,  would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of 
memory  ;  and  y^X,  but  raw  neither,  in  respect 
of  his  Quick  sail.  But,  in  the  verity  of  extol- 
ment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article  ; 
and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness, 
as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable 
is  his  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace  him. 
his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infaUibly  of 
him. 

Ham,  The  concemancy,  sir?  why  do  we 
wrap  the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Ham.  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in 
another  tongue  ?    You  will  do't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentleman?  Osr,  Of  Laertes? 

Hor,  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all  his 
golden  words  are  spent.       Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr,  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham,  I  would  you  did,  sir  ;  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me.  Well,  sir. 

Osr,  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excel- 
lence Laertes  is — 

Ham,  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know 
a  man  well,  were  to  know  himself. 

Osr,  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon  ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed 
he's  unfellowed.      Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr,  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham,  That's  two  of  his  weapons :  but.  well. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him 
six  Barbary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has 
imponed,  as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and 
poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers, 
and  so  :  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are 
very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive  to  the 
hills,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very 
liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages? 

Hor.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the 
margent,  ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german 
to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our 
sides :  I  would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then. 
But,  on:  six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French 
swords,  their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-con- 
ceited carriages ;  that's  the  French  bet  against 
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the  Danish.    Why  is  this  imponed,  as  you 
call  it? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a 
dozen  passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he 
shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits  :  he  hath  laid, 
on  twelve  for  nine  ;  and  it  would  come  to  im- 
mediate trial,  if  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
the  answer.  Ham,  How,  if  I  answer,  no? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of 
yoiu*  person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir.  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of 
day  with  me ;  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the 
gentleman  willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  pur- 
pose, I  wUl  win  for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I 
will  gain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so?  [hits. 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir :  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours. — \Exit  Osrick.]  He 
does  well  to  commend  it  himself ;  there  are  no 
tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell 
on  his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before 
he  sucked  it.  Thus  has  he  (and  many  more 
of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy 
age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time, 
and  outward  habit  of  encounter;  a  kind  of 
yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through 
and  through  the  most  fond  and  winnowed 
opinions ;  and  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial, 
the  Inibbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him 
to  you  by  yoimg  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to 
him,  that  ypxx  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends 
to  know,  if  your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with 
Laertes,  or  that  you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  mv  purposes  ;  they 
follow  the  king's  pleasure :  if  bis  fitness  sp&iks, 
mine  is  ready  ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided 
I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are 
coming  down.  Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some 
gentle  entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you 
fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.      [Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lose  this  wa^r,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  smce  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice ;  I 
shall  win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  wouldst  not 
think,  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  heart :  but 
it  is  no  matter.      Hor,  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind 
of  gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a 
woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it: 
I  will  forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you 
are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury :  there 

a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 


If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to 
come,  it  will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it 
will  come  :  the  readiness  is  all :  since  no  man, 
of  aught  he  leaves,  knows  :  what  is't  to  leave 
betimes  ?    I^et  be. 

Enter  King.  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrkk. 
and  Attendants,  with  /oils.  6*r. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this 
band  from  me. 

[  The  King  futs  the  hand  ^/Laertes  into 
that  o/\i9m\£t. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir  :  I've  dooe 
you  wrong  ; 
But  pardon't,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs 

have  heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distrmctioa. 
What  I  have  done,  [tioo. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  excep- 
Roughly  aws^e,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnes. 
Wast    Hamlet    wrong'd    Laertes?      ^rnx 

Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when   he's   not   himself,   does    wroof 

Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it 
Who  does  it,  then?    His  madness  :  irt  be  so. 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  b  wrong'd  ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evfl 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  tbooglits. 
That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  bouse, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  sbookl  stir  lae 

most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour. 
I  stand  aloof ;  and  will  no  lecondlement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  boooor. 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    But  till  that  tine, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely  ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils.    Come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  mt. 

Ham,  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes  :  in    mine 
ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  noock  me,  sir. 

Ham,  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osrick.— 
You  know  the  wager  ?  [Cousin  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  wcnker 
side. 

King.  1  do  not  fear  it ;  I  have  seen  yon  both: 
But  since  he 's  better'd,  we  have  therenxe  odd&. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  roe  see  anocber. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.    These  foils  ha:«e 
all  a  length  ?  t 
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Osr,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

[  They  prepare  to  play. 
King*  5>et  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit,  [table : 
Or  quit  In  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire 
Tlie    king   shall    drink  to  Hamlet's    better 

breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.    Give  me  the 

cups; 
And  let  Uie  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cinnoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to 
earth,  [begin ; — 

"  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet  I'  — Come, 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 
Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.    [They play. 

Ham.  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 
Laer.  Well ;— again. 

ICiHg.  Sta^ ;  give  me  drink. — Hamlet,  this 
pearl  is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health.    Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  cannon  shot  of 
within. 
Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  fiist ;  set  it  by  a 
while.  [you? 

Come. — [They  play.']  Another  liit ;  what  say 
Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 
King.  Our  son  shall  win. 
Queen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows: 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet 
Ham.  Good  madam ! 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  I  pray  you,  pardon 
me.  [too  late. 

King.  [Aside.]  It  is  the  poison'd  cup  ;  it  is 
Ham.  i  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by 

and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  &ce. 
Laer.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  [Aside.']  And  yet  it  is  almost  against 
my  conscience.  [dally ; 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes  :  you  but 
I  pray  vou,  pass  with  your  best  violence  ; 
I  am  aiear'd  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 
Laer.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on,      [Th^ play, 
Osr.  Nothing,  neither  way. 
Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuf- 
Jiingt  they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet 
wounds  Laertes. 
AV»f.  Part  them  ;  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come,  again.  [  The  Queen/alls. 
Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  I 
Hor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides.    How  is  it, 
Osr.  How'  is  it,  Laertes  ?  [my  lord  ? 


Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own 
sprinee,  Osrick  ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink, — O 
my  dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drinik.  the  drink  ; — I  am  poison'd.  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy  1 — Ho  !  let  the  door  be 
lock'd: 
Treachery  I  seek  it  out.  [Laertes/»//j. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet :  Hamlet,  thou  art 
slain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good  ; 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life^ 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me  ;  lo,  here  I  lie. 
Never  to  rise  again  :  thy  mother's  poison'd : 
I  can  no  more : — the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point,  envenom'd  too  1 — 
Then,  venom,  do  thy  work.    [Stads  the  King. 

All.  Treason  I  treason  I  [hurt. 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends  ;  I  am  but 

Ham.  Here,   thou  incestuous,   murderous, 
damnM  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  :— is  thy  union  here? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies, 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  ; 

It  b  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself.  pet : 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Ham- 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon 

thee; 
Nor  thine  on  me  I  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow 
thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio.  Wretched  queen,  adieu  ! 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you— 
But  let  it  be. —Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it : 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane : 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup:  let  go;   by  heaven,  I'll 

have  it. 
O  God  I    Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  be- 
hind me ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart. 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  a  whBe, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 
To  tell  my  stoiy.  [pain, 

[A/arch  afar  off,  and  shot  within. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley.  , 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  ||^^^9y;^,^,v.gle 
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The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crovrs  my  spirit : 
I  cannot  live  to  bear  the  news  from  England  ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  'lights 
On  Fortinbras  :  he  has  my  dying  voice : 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 
Which  have  solicited. — ^The  rest  b  silence. 

[Dies. 
Hor,  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart :  —  good 
•    night,  sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest  1 

\March  within. 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither? 
Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors, 
and  others. 
Forf.  Where  is  this  sight? 
Hor.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 
Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc    O  proud 
death. 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck? 

I  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affiurs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us 

hearing. 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfill'd, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead  : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the   Pola!ck  wars,  and  you  from 

England, 
Are  here  arriv'd,  give  order  that  these  bodies 


High  on  a  stage  be  placdd  to  the  view ; 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  you 

hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause  ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  thb  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune : 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  lungdoo: 
Which,  now  to  claim,  my  vantage  doth  invjie 

me. 
Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  caoae  to 

speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  oo 

more: 

But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild  ;  lest  more 
On  plots  and  errors  happen.  [miscbaooe 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally :   and.  for  tos 


The  soldiers  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him. 
Take  up  the  bodies :  such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot. 
[A  dead  march.    Exeunt,  iearing  away&e 
dead  bodies  :  after  wAiekt  a  /m/  ^  ord- 
nance is  shot  ijj^. 
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^Escalus,  Prince  of  Verona.  [Prince, 

Paris,  a  young  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to  the 

Montague,  )  Heads  of  two  Houses  at  variance 

Capulet,      )     with  each  other. 

An  Old  Man,  Kinsman  to  Capulet* 

Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  Friend 

to  Romeo. 
Benvolio,  Nephew  to  Montague,  and  Friend 

to  Romeo. 
Tybalt,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 
Friar  Laurence,  a  Franciscan. 
Friar  John,  of  the  same  order. 
Balthasar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 


Peter,  another  Servant  to  Capulet. 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary.        Three  Musicians. 

Chorus.  P^e  to  Mercutio ;  F^e  to  Buii ; 
an  Officer. 

Lady  Montague,  WifetoVloxiXa^Qie. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet 

Nurse  to  Juliet. 

Citizens  of  Verona ;  malt  and  femaU  Rela- 
tions to  both  Houses;  Mask^  Giambi 
Watchmen,  ok^  Attendants. 


SCENE.—Verona :  Once,  {in  the  Fifth  Act)  at  Mantua. 
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PROLOGUE. 
Chorus, 
Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  muciny, 

Where  civil  bloud  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do.  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents' strife. 
The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could 
remove. 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage ; 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to 
mend. 


ACT  I. 


Scene  I.— Verona.    A  public  Place, 

Enter  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers, 

Sam.  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry 
coals. 

Gre,  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll 
draw.  [of  the  collar. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  lieing  moved. 

Gre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to 
strike.  [moves  me. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague 

Gre.  To  move  is  to  stir ;  and  to  be  valiant 
is  to  stand  :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou 
nin'st  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand  :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid 
of  Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True;  and  therefore  women,  being 
the  weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall : 
— ^therefore,  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from 
the  wait  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters, 
and  us  their  men. 

Sam,  'Tis  all  one»  I  will  show  myself  a 
tyrant :  when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I 
will  be  cruel  with  the  maids,  I  will  cut  off  their 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ?  [heads. 

Sam.  Ay.  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maidenheads  ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.  They  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  thev  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to 
stand  :  and  'tis  known  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of 
flesh. 

Gre.  *Tis  well  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou 
hadst.  thou  hadst  been  poor  John.  Draw  thy 
tool ;  here  comes  two  of  the  house  of  the  Mon- 
tagues. 


.  Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I 

will  back  thee. 
Gre.  How  1  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 
Sam.  Fear  me  not. 
Gre.  No,  marry ;  I  fear  thee ! 
Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  side ;  let 
them  begin.  [take  it  as  they  list. 

Gre.  1  will  frown  as  I  pass  by  ;  and  let  them 
Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.    I  will  bite  my 
thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them, 
if  they  bear  it. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthasar. 
Abr,  Do  you  bite  yoax  thumb  at  us,  sir? 
Sam,  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us.  sir? 
Sam.  [Aside  to  Gre.]  Is  the  law  of  our  side. 
Gre.  [Aside  to  Sam.J  No.  [if  I  say  ay  ? 

Sam.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at 
you,  sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 
Abr.  Quarrel,  sir?  no.  sir. 
Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you :  I  ser%'e 
as  good  a  man  as  you. 
Abr.  No  better.        Sam.  Well,  sir. 
Gre,    [Aside  to  Sam.J   Say,   better;   here 
comes  one  of  my  master's  kinsmen. 
Sam,  Yes,  better,  sir.        Abr,  You  lie. 
Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men.    Gregory,  re- 
member thy  swashing  blow.  [  They  fight. 
Enter  Benvolio. 
Ben.  Part,  fools  !  put  up  your  swords  ;  you 
know  not  what  you  do. 

[Beats  down  their  swords. 
Enter  Tybalt. 
Tyb.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these 
heartless  hinds? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio ;  look  upon  thy  death. 
Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  :  put  up  thy 
sword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 
Tyb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  t    I 
hate  the  word. 
As  T  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward  I  [  They  fi^ht. 

Enter  several  persons  of  both  Houses,  who  join 
the  fray  ;  then  enter  Citizens,  with  clubs  and 
partisans. 

Citizens.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans  !  strike! 

beat  them  down  1  [tagues  1 

Down  with  the  Capulets  !  down  with  the  Mon- 

^M/^Capulet,  in  his  gown;  ani/LadyCapulet. 

Cap.    What  noise  is  this?    Give  me  my 

long  sword,  ho ! 
La.  Cap,  A  crutch,  a  crutch  1  Why  call  you 
for  a  sword  ?  [come. 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say !    Old  Montague  is 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 
Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montague. 
Mon.  Thou  villain  Capulet  I— Hold  me  not, 
let  me  go.  [seek  a  foe. 

La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants. 
Prin,  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  ndghbour-stain^d  steel,  ^ 
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Will  they  not  hear  ?  what  bo  I  you  men,  you 

beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins, 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw   your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the 

ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  movM  prince. 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  wonl. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets  ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
'  Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again,      [hate : 
Your  lives  shall  pav  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 
For  this  time,  all  tne  rest  depart  away  : 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon, 
To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case, 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment- 
place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 
[Exeunt  Prince  and  Attendant :  Capulet, 
Lady  Capulet,  Tybalt,    Citizens,  and 
Servants.  [abroach  ? 

Mon»  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 
Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adver- 
sary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them  :  in  the  instant  tame 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn: 
While  we  were  interchanging   thrusts   and 
blows,  [part, 

Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 
La,  Mon.  O,  where  is  Romeo?  saw  you  him 
to-day? — 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  fray,     [sun 
Ben.  Madam,  an  horn:  before  the  worshipp'd 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east. 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, — 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood ; 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own. 
That  most  are  busied  when  they're  roost  alone, 
Pursu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his, 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fied  from  me. 
Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been 
seen,  [dew, 

With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun  [sigtis : 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
way  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  soo. 


And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself: 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  oat. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  t»unsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,   do  you  know  the 
cause  ?  [him. 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of 

Ben.    Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any 
means? 

Mon.    Both  by  myself,  and   many  other 
friends : 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  coansellor. 
Is  to  himself, — I  will  not  say  how  true,— 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun.         [grow. 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows 
We  would  as  vdllingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes ;  so  please  yoa« 
step  aside ; 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy 

stay,  [away. 

To  hear  true   shrift — Come,   madam,  let's 

[Exeunt  Montague  and  ha^y. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Earn.  Is  the  day  so  young? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Eom.  Ah  me  !  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.  .It   was.     What   sadness  lengthens 
Romeo's  hours  ?  [them  short. 

Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes 

Ben.  In  love?  Rom.  Out— 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben,  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  vie«', 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom,  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  mufSed 
stiU. 
Should,  without  e^res,  see  pathways  to  hi^  will! 
Where  shall  we  dme?  O  me !  what  fray  **as 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all.  [here? 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with 

love : 
Why,  then,  O  brawlmg  love  !   O  loving  hale ! 
O  anything,  of  nothing  first  create  1 
O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  1 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick 

health! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  1 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppressk>n. 
.  Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.— 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  hea\7  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  press'd 
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With  more  of  thine :  this  love,  that  thou  hast 

shown. 
Doth  add  more  grief  t6  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fumes  of 

sighs  : 
Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vex'd.  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears ; 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  \Going, 

BtH,  Soft  i  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 
Rom,  Tut,  I  have  k)st  myself;  I  am  not 
here;. 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 
Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  that  you 

love. 
Rom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee? 
Ben.,  Groan  1  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who.  [will ; 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill  1 
In  aadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman,  pov'd. 
Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos  d  vou 
Rom.  A  right  good  marks-man  I  And  she's 
£air  I  u>ve.  [hit. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest 
Rom,    Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss ;   she'll 
not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  w^  chikiish  bow  she  lives  un- 

harm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
-   Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  1^  to  saint-sedudng  gold  : 
O.  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor. 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beautv  dies  her  store. 
Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworn  that  she  will  still 
live  chaste  ?  [huge  waste  ; 

Ram.  She  hath»  and  in  that  sparing  makes 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise  ;  wiselv  too  fair. 
To  nnerit  bliss  by  making  me  despair : 
She  hdth  forsworn  to  love ;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 
Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to 

think. 
Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  e3res  ; 
Examine  other  beaudes. 

Ram.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more : 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows, 
Being  blade,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He.  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair, 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Wliere  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair? 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 
Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

{Exeunt, 


Scene  II.— ^  Street. 
Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 
Cap,  But  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par,  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 
Cap,    But  saying   o'er  what  I  have  said 
before: 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world,  [jrears  ; 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride. 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 
Par,  Younger  tlAn  she  are  happy  mothers 
made.  [made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early 
Earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she. 
She  is  the  hopeful  ladv  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomVl  feast. 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  I  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number 

more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven 

light : 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel, 
When  well-apparel'd  Apnl  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house ;  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine  being  one. 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning 
none.  [trudge  about 

Come,  go  with  me.  \To  the  Servr)  Go,  sirrah. 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out. 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  \Giving  a 

paper.]  and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 
{Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 
Serv,  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are 
written  here!  It  is  written,  that  the  shoe- 
maker should  meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the 
tailor  with  his  last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil, 
and  the  oainter  with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  sent 
to  find  those  persons,  whose  names  are  here 
writ,  and  can  never  find  what  names  the 
writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the 
learned  ; — in  good  time. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 
Ben,  Tut,  man,  one  fire  bums  out  another's 

burning  ; 
One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's 
languish : 
Take  thou  some  n<^,Jt|f^|i^t9^j^9)re, 
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And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plaintain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 

Ben,  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad? 

Rom.   Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a 
roadman  is ; 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and  —  Good-den, 
good  fellow.  [you  read? 

Setv,  God  gi'  good  den. — I  pray,  sir,  can 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  leam'd  it  without 
book :  but,  I  pray,  can  you  read  anjrthing 
you  see?  ^  [language. 

Rom.   Ay,  if  I  know  me  letters,  and  the 

Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;  rest  you  meny  ! 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow  ;  I  can  read.  \Reads. 
*' Signior  Martina,  and  his  wife,  and 
daughters  ;  County  Anselme,  and  his  beaute- 
ous sisters;  the  lady  widow  of  Vitruvio; 
Signior  Plucentio,  and  his  lovely  nieces; 
Mercutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine;  mine 
.  uncle,  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters ;  my 
fair  niece,  Rosaline;  Livia;  Signior  Valentio, 
and  his  cousin  Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively 
Helena." 

A  fau-  assembly:    [Gives  back   the  paper.] 
whither  should  they  come  ? 
Serv.  Up.  Rom.  Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper ;  to  our  house. 
Rom.  Whose  house?      Serv.  My  masters. 
Rom.  Indeed,  I  should  have  askd  you  that 

before. 
Serv.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  asking : 
my  master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if 
you  be  not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray, 
come  and  crush  a  cup  of  wine.  Rest  you 
merry  I  ^    t^*?'* 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet  s. 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admirfed  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither  ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 
Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to 
fires ;  Id»e.— 

And  these,— who,  often  drown'd,  could  never 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world 
begun.  . 

Ben.  Tut,  you  saw  her  (air,  none  else  bemg 
Herself  poisd  with  herself  in  either  eye  :  [by. 
But  in  that  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  against  some  other  maid. 
That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast. 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows 
best.  [shown, 

Rom.   I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be 
Dut  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own. 

lExeuni, 


Scene  \ll,-~A  Room  in  Capulefs  House. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet  cutd  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where's  my  daughter?  call 

her  forth  to  me. 
Nurse.    Now,  by   my    maidenhead.  —  at 
twelve  year  old, —  [bird ! 

I  bade  her  come.— What  lamb !  what.  lady- 
God  forbki !— Where's  this  girt  ?— what,  Jnlicl ! 
Enter  Juliet. 
Jul.  How  now!  who  calls? 
Nurse.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam.  I  am  here. 

Wlat  is  your  will  ?  [leave  awhile 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter,— Nurse,  giw 
We  must  talk  in  secret :— Nurse,  come  back 
again ;  [ooonseL 

I  have  remember'd  me.  thou  shalt  bear  cor 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age- 
Nurse.  'Faith.  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  tn 
La.  Cap.  She's  not  fourteen.  [honr. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth,— 

And  yet  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken  I  have  bnt 

four, — 
She  is  not  fourteen.    How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 
La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  da^ 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  ^1  days  in  the  y^. 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  four- 
teen. 
Susan  and  she,  —God  rest  all  Christian  soak !— 
Were  of  an  age  :  well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me :  but,  as  I  said,        . 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fomteei : 
That  shaU  she.  marry ;  I  remember  it  welL 
'Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  jrears ; 
And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it,— 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dog. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-hoose  waB ; 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  :— 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain  :— but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  ta.^e  the  wormwood  oo  the  nippfe 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fbol. 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug ! 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-bouse  :  'twas  no  need. 
To  bid  me  trudge.  [I  trow. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  deven  years  : 
For  then  she  coukl  stand  alone  ;  nay,  by  ^ 

rood. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  aboat ; 
For  even  the  day  before  she  Inoke  ber  bcow : 
And  then  my  husband, — God  be  with  his  sool ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man, — took  up  the  child : 
••  Yea,"  quoth  he,  *'  dost  thou  fait  mp«m  thy 
facet  [w^. 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  Jkasf  mfn 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  f"  and.  by  my  boly-dane. 
The  pretty  wretch   left  crying,   and  srid— 

"Ay:" 
To  see.  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about  f 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  tboosand  yetxs. 
I  never  should  forset  it :  **  WUi  tkm  mot, 
Jule  f "  quoth  he ; 
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And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said— "^.v." 

La.  Cap,  Enough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee,  hold 

thy  peace.  [but  laugh, 

Nurse.  Yes,  madam  ;  yet  I  cannot  choose 

To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — 

And  yet.  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone  ; 
A  parlous  knock  ;  and  it  cried  bitterly  : 
•*  Yea"  quoth  my  husband,  **/all'st  upon  thy 
facef  [age: 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  conCst  to 
Wilt  thou  not,  Julef"  it  stinted,  and  said 
*'Ay"  [say  I. 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse, 
Nurse.  Peace,  I  have  done.  God  mark  thee 
to  his  grace  I 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nursed : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish.  [theme 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  "marry"  is  the  very 
I  came  to  talk  of:  tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
liow  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurse.  An  honour  I  were  not  I  thine  only 
nurse.  [teat. 

I  would  say  thou  had  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy 
La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  ; 
younger  thaji  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem, 
Are  made  already  mothers  :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in 

brief:— 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 
Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a 
man. 
As  all  the  world— Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax. 
La.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a 
flower.  [flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very 
La.  Cap.  What  say  you?  can  you  love  the 
gentleman  ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast ; 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  ; 
Exanjine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  tends  content ; 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  many  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess. 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 
Nurse.  No  less  ?  nay,  bigger ;  women  grow 
by  men.  [Paris  love  ? 

La.   Cap.   Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of 
Jul.  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  : 
But  no  more  d«ep  will  1  endart  mine  eye, 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  moke  it  fly. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 
served  up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  askea 
for,  the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  every- 
thing in  extremity.  I  must  hence  to  wait ;'  I 
beseech  you,  follow  straight.  [stays. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee.  Juliet,  the  county 
Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 
days.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  W.-^A  Street. 
Enter  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  with  Jive 

or  six  Maskers,  Torch-Bearers,  and  others. 

Rom.  What,  shall  this  speech  be  spoke  for 
Or  shall  we  on  without  aix>logv  ?  [our  excui>e, 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity  : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar  s  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  begone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch  :  I  am  not  for  this 
ambling ; 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Afer.    Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have 
you  dance.  [shoes 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me :  you  have  dancing 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.    You  arc  a   lover;    borrow  Cupid's 
wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  empiercM  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  : 
Under  love's  burden  do  I  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing,  [love  ; 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  loo  rough. 

Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricks  like 

thorn.  [with  love ; 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat   love 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in :     [down. 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — what  care  1, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock  and  enter ;  and  so  sooner 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs.         [in, 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me  :  let  wantons,  light  oif 
heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase  ; 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on. 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut,  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's 
own  word  : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire 
Of    this    sir-reverence,    love,    wherein    thou 

stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears.  Come,  we  bum  daylight,  ho ! 

Rom.  Nay.  that's  not  so. 
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Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wi.s. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go.  [mask  ; 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom.  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream 
things  true.  [with  you. 

Mer,  O  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
Ii\  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep :  [legs ; 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners* 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  laiy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream 
of  love  ;  [straight ; 

O'er  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court  sies 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on 

fees; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted 

are: 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier  s  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  ; 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep,  [tail, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and 
wakes ;  [two, 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once   untangled,    much    misfortune 

bodes  : 
This  is  the  hag.  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to 

bear 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage  : 
This  is  she— 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  I 

l*hou  talk'st  of  nothing. 


Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  bein^  angei^d,  puffs  away  from  tbcoce. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  sooth, 

Ben,  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  its  from 
ourselves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  mis- 
gives. 
Some  consequence,  jret  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despisM  life,  closed  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  coarse. 
Direct  my  sail ! — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.  [Extmut 

Scene  V.— /I  Hall  in  Capulet's  House, 

Musicians  waiting.    Enter  Serrants. 
I  Serv.  Where's  Potpan,  that  be  h^x  not 
to  take  away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher  I  be  scrape 
a  trencher ! 

a  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  tie  aD  is 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwasfaed 
too,  'tis  a  foul  thing. 

I  Serv.  Kyi9i>f  with  the  joint-stools,  lenove 

the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate.    Good 

thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane  ;  and. 

as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Sosaa 

Grindstone,  and  Nell    Antony !  and  Pbtpan ! 

3  &  4  Serv,  Ay,  boy  ;  ready. 

I  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  caDed  for. 

asked  for,  and  sought  for  in  the  great  chamber. 

3  &  4  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there 

to6. 
a  Serv.  Cheerily,  boys :  be  brisk  awhik. 
and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

\They  retirt  Muni- 
Enter  Capulet,  ftc  with  the  Guests  ^md  tit 
Maskers. 
Cap.  Welcome,  gendemen !  ladies  that  haw 
their  toes  jroc. 

Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  boat  with 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  youail 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that   oMkes 
dainty,  she,  [oov? 

I'll  swear,  hath  corns ;  am  I  conse'neai  yos 
Welcome,  gentlemen  !    I  have  seen  tlie  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  vizor,  and  coold  teU 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear.     [gone : 
Such  as  would  please  ;  'tis  gone,  'tis  gooe,  'tis 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  I    Come,  oaa- 

cians.  play. 

A  hall,  a  hall  I  give  room  !  and  foot  it,  firii 

[Music  plays,  and  tier  Odnct, 

More  light,  ye  knaves ;  jund  turn  the  tabksopk 

And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  has  grown  tv, 

hot. 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  uakx>k'd-for  sport  c 
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Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet ; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 

2  Cap,  ByV  lady^  thirty  years. 

Cap,  What,  man  !  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not 
'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio,  fso  much  : 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  wilt  [roask'd. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years  ;  and  then  we 

2  Cap,  'Tis  more,  tis  more,  his  son  is  elder, 
His  son  is  thirty.  [sir. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom,  What  lady  is  that,  which  doth  enrich 
Of  yonder  knight  ?  [the  hand 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir.  [bright ! 

Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o  er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of 
stand.  [hand. 

And,  touching  hers,  make  blessM  my  rude 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight  I 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyd.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Mon- 
tague, [slave 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.  What,  dares  the 
Come  hither,  cover'd  with  an  antick  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  I  wherefore 
storm  you  so  ? 

Tyd.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe  ; 
A  villain  that  is  hither  come  in  spite. 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

Cap.  Young  Romeo,  is  it  ? 

Tjfd.  Tis  he,  that  vilkiin,  Romeo. 

Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone. 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govern' d  youth  : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement  : 
l*herefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  ray  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns. 
An  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 

Ty6.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest  : 
m  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd. 

What,  goodman  boy  I  I  say,  be  shall ;  go  to  ; 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  ?    Go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him.    God  shall  mend  my 

soul, 
You'U  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  !  you'll  be  the  man ! 

Tr^.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

Cap.  Go  to,  go  to  ; 

You  are  a  saucy  boy ;  is't  so,  indeed  ?  [what : 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you,  1  know 


You  must  contrary  me  !  marry,  'tis  time. 
Well  said,  my  hearts  ! — You  are  a  princox  ;  go: 
Be  quiet,  or— More  light,  more  light ! — For 

shame ! 
I'll  make  you  quiet.—What,  cheeriy.  hearts  ! 
Tyd.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler 
meeting,  [greeting. 

M^es  my  flesh    tremble  in  their  different 
I  will  withdraw  :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gaJl. 

[£x>/. 
Rom.  [To  Juliet.]    If  I  profane  with   my 

unworthiest  hand 
This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this : 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  vrith  a  tender 
kiss.  [too  much, 

'«/.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  >vrong  your  band 
/hich  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this  ; 
Fur  saints  have  hands  that  pil^ms'  hands  do 
touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers 
too?  [prayer, 

yui.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 
Rom.  O.  then,  dear  saint,  let  Ups  do  what 


Wh 


hands  do ; 


[despair. 


They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to 

y«/.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for 
prayers'  sake.  [effect  I  take. 

Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayers' 

Thus  from  myiips,  by  yours,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[Kissing  Aer, 

Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they 
have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  ray  lips?  O  trespass  sweetly 
Give  me  my  sin  again.  [urg'd ! 

Jul,  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse.  Madam,  yoiu"  mother  craves  a  word 

Rom,  What  is  her  mother  ?  [with  you. 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous  : 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talk'd  withal ; 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  ray  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 
Ben.  Away,  begone;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 
Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 
Cap,  Nay,  gentlemen,   prepare  not  to  be 

gone; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. 
Is  it  e'en  so?    Why  then,  I  thank  you  all  ; 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen  ;  good  night. 
More  torches  here!  Come  on.  then,  let's  to  bed. 
'  To  2  Cap.J  Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes 

'11  to  my  rest.  [late  : 

\ Exeunt  all  e:fcept  JuUet  and  Niu^e. 

yu/.  Come  hither,  nurse.    What  is  yond* 

gentleman  ? 
Nurse.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 
yu/.  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of 
*  door" 
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Nurse.  Marry,  that,    I    think,    be   young 

Petruchio. 
Jul,  Whats  he,  that  foUbws  there,   that 
Nurse,  1  know  not.         [would  not  dance  ? 
JuL  Go,  ask  his  name  :— if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Mon- 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy.       [tague  ; 
Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only 
hate! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  love  a  loathM  enemy. 
Nurse.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 
yul.  A  rhyme  I  leam'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal. 

\Pne  calls  within,  "Juliet!" 
Nurse,  Anon,  anon  ! — 

Come,  let's  away  :  the  strangers  are  all  gone. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter  Chonis. 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death- bed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  ; 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would 
die. 
With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain, 
And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful 
hooks: 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 

And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less. 

To  meet  her  new-belovid  anywhere  :  [meet, 

But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means,  to 

Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  sweet. 

[Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — Am  open  place  adjoining  Capulet's 
Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is 
here? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 
[He  climbs  the  wall,  and  leaps  down 
within  it. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 
Ben.  Romeo  !  my  cousin  Romeo  ! 
Mer.  He  is  wise  ; 

And.  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 
Ben,  He  ran  this  way,  and  leap'd  this  or- 
Call,  good  Mercutio.  [chard  wall : 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure  too. 

Romeo !  humours !  madman  I  passion  I  lover ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh  : 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  ; 
Cry  but  *  *  Ah  me ! "  pronounce  but  * '  love  and 

dove  ; "' 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 


Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid ! 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not.  he  moveth  not ; 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivenog 

thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us ! 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  :  'twould  an«er 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle  [him 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and.  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him.         [trees, 

Ben,  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  tbex 
To  be  concerted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer,  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree,      [mark. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit. 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  ak»e. 

0  Romeo,  that  she  were,  O  that  she  were 
An  open  et  aetera,  thou  a  poperin  pear ! 
Romeo,  good  night :  I'll  to  my  truckle-bed  ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep : 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben,  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vaia 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  fouiid. 

[Exeunt. 
Scene  II.— Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never^  a 
wound. 

[Juliet  appears  above  at  a  windm. 
But,  soft  I  wnat  light  through  yonder  windov 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun.     [breaks? 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fliir  tbai 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious  ;     [she . 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off; 
It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love ! 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  what  of  thai  ? 
Her  eye  discourses.  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eres 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  retara. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  b«- bead? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shaae 

those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  in  beata 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  brijbt. 
That  birds  would  sing  and  think  it  w«re  doc 

night. 
See.  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  h»»d ' 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
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That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

Jul,  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks : 

0»  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  wingdd  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  [Romeo  ? 
Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet.  [speak  at  this? 
Rom.  L4sed€.]  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I 
Ju/.  'Tis  but  thy  name,  that  is  my  enemy 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
"What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belon^ng  to  a  man.   O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What  s  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 

Call  roe  but  love,  and  111  be  new  baptiz'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Ju/.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  be- 
screen'd  in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 
JuL  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hun- 
dred words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the 

sound: 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ?  [like. 
Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dis- 
Jui.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch 

these  walls ; 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 

Therefore,  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me.  [thee. 

Ju/.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder 

Rom.  Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 

Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but 

And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity,    [sweet, 

Ju/.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw 

thee  here.  [their  sight : 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from 

And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 

My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 

Than  death  prorognM,  wanting  of  thy  love.  - 


Ju/.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out 
this  place?  [enquire; 

Rom.  By  Love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  washd  with  the  farthest 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise,  [sea, 

Ju/,  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on 
my  face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  beard  me  speak  to- 
night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment  1 
Dost  thou  love  me ?   1  know  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may' St  prove  false ;  at  lovers'  perjuries. 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo  ;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
Ill  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond : 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'haviour 

light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  b^ 
strange,  [fess, 

I  should  have  been  more  strange.  I  must  con- 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love's  pkssion :  therefore,  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discover^. 

Rom.    Lady,   by  yonder  blessed  mooii   I 
swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Ju/.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  incon- 
stant moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom,  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Ju/.  Do  not  swear  at  all*; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love— 

Ju/.  Well,  do  not  swear  :  although  I  joy  in 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night :  [thee. 
It' is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens.     Sweet,  good 

night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we 
meet.  [rest 

Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast.! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

Ju/.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to- 
night ?  [vow  for  min0. 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful 

Ju/.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  re- 
quest it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  f  ^Ffu^«i'?^^^ 
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Rom.  Would'st  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what 
purpase,  lov6? 

Jul,  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  1  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  1  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  within, 
I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  dear  love,  adieu  ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse  !  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again. 

\Exit  above, 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night  I  lamafeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantiaL 
-^tf-^/f/rr  Juliet,  aiove. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good 
night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-mor- 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee,  [row, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay,  [rite  ; 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse.  [  Wtthin.'\  Madam  I 

yul.  I  come,  anon : — but  if  thou  mean'st 
I  do  beseech  thee, —  [not  well. 

Nurse,  {Within.']  Madam ! 

Jul.  By  and  by  ;  I  come : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom,  So  thrive  my  soul, — 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night ! 

[Exit  above. 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want 

thy  light.  [their  books  ; 

lx)ve  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from 

But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy 

looks.  [Retiring. 

Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul,  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  O,  for  a  falconer's 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  bark  again  I  [voice. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeos  name,    [mine, 

Eom.  It  is  my  soul,   that  calls  upon  my 
-  name: 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I    [night, 

Jul.  Romeo! 

J^otn,  My  dear? 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail :  'tis  twenty  years  till 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  l^ck.  [then. 

Rom.  Let  mestand  here  till  thou  rememberit. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand 
Remembering  how  i  love  thy  company,  [there, 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still 
Foreetting  any  other  home  but  this,    [forget, 

Jul,  'Tis  almost  morning ;  I  would  have 
thee  gone ; 


And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 
Rom,  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 
Jul.  Sweet,  so  wooW  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night  1  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow. 
[Exitakf&i. 
Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in 
thy  breast ! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  Co  rest  1 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell. 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my'dear  hap  to  teH. 

{ExiL 

Scene  HI.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell, 

Enter  Friar  Laurence,  with  a  Basket. 

Fri.  L,  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  cm  the 

frowning  night,  [light : 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  strudks  of 
And  fleckid  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wfaedU : 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fiU  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiodd  floww^ 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  cU\'eis  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find  ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  differoit. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies  [ties : 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  quali- 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  li»<*. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  ^v^ : 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  tair 

use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  cm  abase : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied ; 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  snutll  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  powc  * 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  port  cbee.s 

each  part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposM  kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs, — grace,  and  rwis 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant,     [miii . 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  pUnu 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom,  Good  morrow,  father ! 
Fri,  L,  Benediri/ef 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  heail. 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  e^r 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  he : 
But  where  unbruDsed  youth,  with  uxatuffd 

brain, 
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Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  4oth 

reign : 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure, 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right. 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 
Rom.  That  last  is  true;   the  sweeter  rest 
was  mine.  [Rosaline  ? 

Fri.  L.    God  p^trdon  sin  !  wast  thou  uith 
Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 
Fri.  L.  That's  my  good  son :  but  where 

hast  thou  been,  then  ? 
Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 
That's  by  me  wounded  :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies  : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo, 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 
Fri.  L.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  hoqnely  in 
thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 
Rom,  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear 
love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  ; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  com- 
bine [how, 
By  holy  marriage:    when,    and   where,  and 
We  met,  we  wood,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass  ;  but  this  I  pray. 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

Fri.  L.  Holy  Saint  Francis  1  what  a  change 
is  here! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
yesu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  I 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  1 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 
Ix>.  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet : 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  : 
And  art  thouchang'd?  pronounce  thissentence, 
then,  [men. 

Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in 
Horn.    Thou  chidd'st   me   oft  for   loving 
Rosaline.  [mine. 

Fri,  L.    For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil 
Ifom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 
Fri.  L.  Not  in  a  grave, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have,  [love  now, 
Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she,  whom  I 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow ; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri,  L.  O,  she  knew  well, 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  corae.  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I'll  thy  assistant  be : 
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For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 
Rom.  O.  let  us  hence ;  1  stand  on  sudden 

haste. 
Fri,  L.  Wisely,  and  slow:   they  stumblis 
that  run  fast.  {Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.~A  Street. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 
Mer,  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ?  [i,c  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's ;  I  spoke  with  his 

man. 
Mer,   Ah,   that   same   pale   hard-hearted 
wench,  that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 
Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 
Mer,  A  challenge,  on  my  life  I 
Ben,  Romeo  will  answer  it.  [a  letter. 

Mer,  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  answer 
Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer,  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  I 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye ;  shot 
thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song :  the  very 
pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's 
butt-shaft ;  and  is  he  a  man  to  encounter 
Tybalt  ? 
Ben,  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 
Mer,  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell 
you.  O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  com- 
pliments. He  fights  as  you  sing  pricksong, 
keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion ;  rests 
me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in 
your  bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button, 
a  duellist,  a  duellist :  a  gentleman  of  the  very 
first  house,  of  the  first  and  second  cause  :  ah, 
the  immortal  passado !  the  punto  reverse  i 
the  hay!  Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  Thepoxofsuchantick,  lisping,  affect- 
ing fantasticoes,  these  new  tuners  of  accents ! 
— "  By  Jesu,  a  very  good  blade  t— a  very  tall 
man/-— a  very  good  whore /"—Why,  is  not  this 
a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should 
be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies, 
these  fashion-mongers,  those  pardonnez-mois, 
who  stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that 
they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench  ?  O, 
ihexT  bons,  their  bons  / 

Enter  Romeo. 
Ben,    Here   comes    Romeo,    here    comes 

Komeo. 
Mer,  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring  • 
O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified  !  Now 
is  he  for  the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  : 
Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench ; 
marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhyme  her  ; 
Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy  ;  Helen 
and  Hero,  hildings  and  harlots;  Thisbe,  a 

f^y  eye  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.  Signior 
omeo,  bonjourl  there's  a  French  salutation 
to  your  French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counter- 
feit fairly  last  night. 
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Adw. 


Rom,  Good  morrow  to  you  both,  ^^'hat 
counterfeit  did  I  give  you  ?  [conceive  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip ;   can  you  not 

Rom,  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business 
was  great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man 
may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer,  That's  as  much  as  to  say— Such  a  case 
as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'sy. 

Mer,  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  It. 

Rom,  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Rom,  Pink  for  flower.  Mer.  Right. 

*    Rom.  Why,  then,  is  my  pump  well  flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said  :  follow  me  this  jest  now, 
till  thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when 
the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  re- 
main, after  the  wearing,  solely  singular. 

Rom.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for 
the  singleness  1  [my  wits  fail. 

Mer.    Come  between  us,  gooci   Benvolio ; 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ; 
or  I'll  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose 
chase,  I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the 
wild-goose  in  one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure. 
1  have  in  my  whole  five  :  was  I  with  you  there 
for  the  goose  ? 

Rom,  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any- 
thing, when  thou  wast  not  here  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  1  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom,  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  :  it  is 
a  most  sharp  sauce.  [goose  ? 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that 
stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  ! 

Rom.  1  stretch  it  out  for  that  word— broad  : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and 
wide  a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than 
groaning  for  love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now 
ajrt  thou  Romeo  ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art, 
by  art  as  well  as  by  nature  :  for  this  drivelling 
love  is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolling 
up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale 
against  the  hair.  [large. 

Ben,  Thou  wouldst  else  have  made  thy  tale 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived:    1  would  have 
.  made  it  short :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole 
depth  of  my  tale ;  and  meai)t,  indeed,  to  oc- 
cupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  gear ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two  :  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter!  Peter.  Anon. 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 
Mer.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face ;  for  her 
fan's  the  fairer  face. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 
Mer.  God  ye  good  deir,  fair  gentlewoman. 


Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bauxly 
hand  of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  nooo. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you,  what  a  man  ar«  you. 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath 
made,  for  himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ;— for 
himself  to  roar,  quotha  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  yocng 
Romeo? 

Rom,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo 
will  be  older  when  you  have  found  him,  than 
he  was  when  you  sought  him :  I  am  ibe 
youngest  of  that  name,  for  fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse,  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well?  \-ery  well 
took,  i*  faith  ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desh«  some  <x&- 
fidence  with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Men  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  I     So  ho  1 

Rom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir,  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a 
lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar 
ere  it  be  spent. 
[Sings.] 

**  An  old  hare  hoar. 

And  an  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  very  good  meat  in  l^nt : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hour. 
Is  too  much  for  a  score. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent." 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's?  wt\ 
to  dinner  thither.         Rom.  I  will  foIk>w  >o^ 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ;  faivmdl 
"lady,  lady,  lady." 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  ojtd  Bcn^-oS-^ 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell ! — I  pray  you.  sir. 
what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full 
of  his  ropery  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  lo^^s  to 
hear  himself  talk  ;  and  will  speak  more  ia  a 
minute,  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  anything  against  xot, 
I'll  take  him  down,  an'  'a  were  lustier  thaa  he 
is,  and  twenty  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  caoaoc 
III  find  those  that  shall.  Scurvy  knave!  I 
am  none  of  his  flirt-gills :  i  am  none  of  bis 
skains-mates. — And  ^ou  mu»t  stand  by.  toa 
and  suffer  every  knave  to  use  me  at  hb  plesaisar^ 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  h»  pk«surr , 
if  I  had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  beer 
out,  I  warrant  you ;  I  dare  dm«%  as  soon  %^ 
another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good 
quart-el,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  kna«r : 
— Pray  you,  sir,  a  woiti :  and  as  I  told  yoo.  ray 
young  lady  bade  me  enquire  you  out ;  »t>i: 
she  bid  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself :  bci  fc« 
let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  foo.  * 
paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross  koJ 
of  behaviour,  as  they  say :  for  the  gemk- 
woman  is  young ;  and.  therefore,  if  jfou  s' 
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t\ta\  double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing 
to  be  oflered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very 
weak  dealing. 

Ram,  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
liiistrt:ss.     I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Nurse.  Good  heart  I   and,  i'  faith,   I  will 
tell  her  as  much.     Lord,  Lord  i  she  will  be  a 
jovful  woman. 
'Rom,  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse?  thou 

dost  not  mark  me. 
Nurse.  I  will  teU  her,  sir— that  you  do  pro- 
test ;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike 
offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come 
This  afternoon ;  [to  shrift 

And  thece  she  shall,  at  friar  Laurence  cell, 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 
Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir ;  not  a  penny. 
Rom.  Go  to ;  I  say,  you  shall.       [be  there. 
Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir?  well,  she  shall 
Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,   behind  the 
abbey-wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackk^  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ;  be  trusty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains 
Farewell ;  commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now,  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  !— 
Hark  you.  sir. 
Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 
Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?    Did  you  ne'er 
hearsay. 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? 
Rom.  I  warrant  thee,  my  man's  as  true  as 

steel. 
Nurse.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweet- 
est lady—Lord,  lord !— when  'twas  a  little 
prating  thing, — O, — there's  a  nobleman  in 
town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain  lay  knife 
aboard  ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lief  see  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger  h<>r 
sometimes,  and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  pro- 
perer  roan  ;  but,  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  say 
so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  varsal 
world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  begin 
both  with  a  letter?  [an  R. 

Rom.  Ay.  nurse :  what  of  that  ?  both  with 
Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name  ; 
R  is  for  the  dog.     No  ;  I  know  it  begins  with 
some  other  letter :— and  she  had  the  prettiest 
sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it 
would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 
Rmm.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady. 
Nurse.    Ay,     a    thousand    times.— [ifjri^ 
Romeo.]  Peter!  Pet.  Anon! 

Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan  and  go  before. 

\^Ex4unt. 

Scene  V.— Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  ^vXxqX. 
yul.  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send 
the  nurse ; 
lo  half  an  hour  she  promls'd  to  return,  [so.— 


Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him  : — that's  not 
O,   she  is  lame  1    love  s  heralds  should   be 
thoughts,  [beams. 

Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills  : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion  d  doves  draw  love. 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  nty  sweet  love. 
And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 
O  God,  she  comes ! — 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

O  honey  nurse  !  what  news  ? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?  Send  thy  man  away. 

Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.   [^Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good   sweet    nurse, — O    lord  1 
why  look'st  thou  sad  ? 
I'hough  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary,  give  me  leave  awhile : — 

Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  I    What  a  jaunt  'have 

I  had  !  [thy  news. 

Jul.  I  would  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I 

Nay,  come,  I  prav  thee,  speak ;— good,  good 

nurse,  speak.  [awhile? 

Nuru.  Jesu,  what  haste  ?  can  you  uo\  stay 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou 
hast  breath 
To  say  to  me— that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance : 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple 
choice ;  you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  : 
Romeo  I  no.  not  he ;  though  his  face  be  better 
than  any  man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ; 
and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body, — 
though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on.  yet  they 
are  past  compare:  he  is  not  the  flower  of 
courtesy.— but.  I'll  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as 
a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  ;  serve  God. — 
What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul,  No,  no :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
Wnat  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 

Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches  !  what  a 
head  have  1 ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back !  o'  t'other  side  :— O,  my  back,  my 

back  I — 

Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

Jul.  V  faith,  1  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not 

well.  [my  love? 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says 
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Nurse.    Your   love   says,   like   an    honest 

gentleman,  .    -u     j 

And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  riandsome. 

And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous:— Where  is  your 

mother?  ^       ^  (within; 

ful.  Wliere  is  my  mother  ?— why.  she  is 

Where  should  she  be?    How  oddly  thou  re- 

ply'st  !  , 

••  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman  :— 
Where  is  your  mother?"  ^  ^  ,.   ,   .     ,       , 
Nurse,  O,  God  s  lady  dear  I 

Are  you  so  hot  ?    Marry,  come  up,  I  trow  ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 
Jul,  Here's  such  a  coil !— Come,  what  says 
Romeo?  .  .      u  -r. 

Nurse,  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shnft 
W.I  have.  [to-day? 

Nurse,  Then  hie  you  hence  to  fnar  Lau 
rence'  cell. 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  m  your 

cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  birds  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark ; 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  dehght ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go  ;  I'll  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
7«/.  Hie  to  high  fortune !— honest  nurse, 
farewell.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  VI.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 
Fri,  L.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy 

That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen.  Amen !  but  come  what  sorrow 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy  [can, 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough  1  may  but  call  her  mine,     [ends, 
Fri.  L.  These  violent  delights  have  violent 
And  in  their  triumph  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume :  the  sweetest 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness,   [honey 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;    long  love  doth 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow.        [so  • 

Z;/»/^r  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  lady.— O.  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul,  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 
Fri.  L.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter, 
for  us  both.  [too  much. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks 
Rom.  Ah.  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  ioy 
Be  heap'd  liRe  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be 
more 


To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breaih 
This  neighbour  air,  and  lei  rich  music's  tongw 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 
Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in 

words. 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their 

worth ; 
But  my  tnie  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 
Fri.  L,  Come,  come  with  rae,  and  we  will 

make  short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  aksae. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one. 

\Exemtt. 


ACT  III. 


Scene  V—A  Public  Place, 
iE;r/^rMercutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  aw</ Servants, 
Ben,  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  re- 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad,       [tet 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  scape  a  brawl . 
For  now.  these  hot  days,  is  the  road  bkxrf 
stirring. 
Mer,  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fidlows  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  dap» 
me  his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says.  **  God 
send  me  no  netxi  of  thee ! "  and,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  dni»Tr, 
when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 
Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 
Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  w 
thy  mood,  as  any  in  Italy  ;  and  as  soon  roowd 
to  be  moody,  and  as  soon  nx>ody  to  be  moved. 
Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer,  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  « 
should  have  none  shortly,  for  one  wouU  kdl 
the  other.  Thou  I  why,  thou  wilt  quamd  wnb 
a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  krss.  ic 
his  beard,  than  thou  liast :  thou  wilt  quarra 
with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  liaving  no  csbrf 
reason,  but  because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes- 
What  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  ^^ 
such  a  quarrel?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  qor- 
rels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thT 
head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg.  for 
quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  naa 
for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  be  bad: 
wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  tbe 
sun  :  didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  taiior  K 
wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easier?  wit 
another,  for  tying  hfe  new  shoes  with  cli 
ribbons?  and  yet  thou  wUt  tutor  me  fron 
quarrelling ! 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  qnarrel  tsn^y^ 
art,  any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  ».» 
life  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
Mer,  The  fee-simple  I    O  simpte ! 
Enter  Tybalt  and  otiurs, 
Ben,  By  ^.]|^.,h?(5^^?v?^  ^^^^P"*^ 
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Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
Tyb,  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to 
them.    Gentlemen,  good  den :  a  word  with 
one  of  you. 

Mcr.  And  but  one  wojxi  with  one  of  us  ? 
Couple  it  with  something  ;  make  it  a  word 
and  a  blow. 

'   Tyh.  You  shall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that, 
sir,  if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Tifer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion 
without  giving  ?  [meo. — 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  thou  consort'st  with  Ro- 
Mer,  Consort  I  What,  dost  thou  make  us 
minstrels  ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look 
to  hear  nothing  but  discords  :  here's  my  fiddle- 
stick ;  here's  that  shall  make  you  dance. 
'Zounds,  consort !  [men ; 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 
Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gare : 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 
Enter  Romeo. 
Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir!  here 
comes  my  man.  [livery  : 

Mer,  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him — 
man.  [afford 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I    bear  thee,   can 
No  better  term  than  this — thou  art  a  villain. 
Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting : — villain  am  I  none  ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see  thou  know'st  me  not. 
Tyb.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
l*hat  thou  bast  done  me,  therefore  turn,  and 
draw. 
Rom.  I  do  protest,  I  never  injured  thee  ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love  : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,— -be  satisfied. 

Mer,  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submis- 
sion! 
Alia  stoccata  carries  it  away.  \praws. 

Tybalt,  you  ratcatcher,  will  you  walk  ? 
Tyb.  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ? 
Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold 
withal,  and.  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry- 
beat  the  rest  of  the  eight.  Will  you  pluck 
your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears? 
make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere 
it  be  out.  Tyb.  [Drawing,]  I  am  for  you. 

/?om.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 
Mer.  Come,  sir,  yourpassado.  \They fight. 
Rom,  Draw,  Benvolio;   beat    down    their 
weapons. 
Gentlemen,  for  shame,  forbear  this  outrage  ; 
Tybalt,— Mcrcudo, — the  prince  expressly  hath 


Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  streets  : 
Hold,  Tybalt !— good  Mercutio.— 

[^Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  partisan » 

Mer,  I  am  hurt  ;— 

A  plague  o'  both  the  houses  I — I  am  sped  :— 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Den,  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer,  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch  ;   Marry, 
'tis  enough. — 
Where  is  my  page  ?— Go,  villain,  fetch  a  sur* 
geon.  {Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man ;   the  hurt  cannot  be 
much. 

Mer,  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill 
serve  :  ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall 
find  me  a  grave  man.  1  am  peppered,  1  war> 
rant,  for  this  world  : — a  plague  o'  both  your 
houses ! — ^"Zounds,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a 
cat.  to  scratch  a  man  to  death  !  a  braggart,  a 
rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  ot 
arithmetic ! — Why,  the  devil,  came  you  be» 
tween  us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom,  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — ^A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  1 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me : 
I  have  it  soundly  too  :— your  houses  ! 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Rom.  This    gentleman,  the    prince's  near 
ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  beha'.f ;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman  :  O  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel  I 
Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Bin,  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mcrcutio's 
dead  I 
That  gallant  .spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  day.s 
doth  depend  : 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  must  end. 
Re-enUr  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back 
again. 

Rom.  Alive !    in    triumph !  and    Mercutio 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity,         [slain  I 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now  ! 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again, 
Tliat  late  thou  gav'st  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  : 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
Shalt  with  him  hence.  [him  here, 

Rom,  This  shall  determine  that. 

{They fight:  Tybalt fixl/s, 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  begone ! 
Tlie  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain  :  [death, 
Stand  not  amaz'd  ; — the  prince  will  doom  thee 
If  thou  art  taken  :-hence,^  ^m>mg^^y  I 
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Rom,  O,  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 
Ben,  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

\Exit  Romeo. 
^«/*rCitirens,  &c. 
1  at.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kiU'd  Mcr- 
cutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 
Ben,  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 
I  at.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me. 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name.  obey. 
Enter  Prince,  attended:  Montague,  Capulet, 
their  wives  i  and  others, 
Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this 

fray? 
Ben.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unluckv  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 
La,  Cap,  Tybalt,  my  cousin !  O  my  brother's 
child !—  [spiird 

O  prince !— O  husband  !— O,  the  blood  is 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. 

0  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin,  Benvolio.  who  began  this  bloody  fray? 
Bin,  Tybalt,   here  slain,   whom  Romeo's 

hand  did  slay ; 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  nigh  displeasure  :— all  this,— utterM 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly 

bow'd, — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  l)eats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
U  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
"  Hold,  friends  I  friends,  pari  I"  and,  swifter 

than  his  tongue. 
His  agile  arm  l)eats  down  their  fatal  points. 
And  Iwixt  them  rushes  ;  underneath  whose 

arm. 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  : 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertain' d  revenge. 
And  to't  they  go  like  lightning  ;  for.  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt 

slain; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly : 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La,  Cap,  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague  ; 
Aflection  makes  him  false,  bespeaks  not  true  : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black 

strife. 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 

1  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must 

give; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt.  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin,  Romeo  slew  him.  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
''Vho  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 


Mon.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was   Mercu- 
tk>'s  friend  ; 
His  fault  concludes  but  what  the  lawsbouidcBd, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin,  And  for  that  oAfeiice, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a 

bleeding ; 
But  I'll  an>erce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine  : 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses  ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purdKbte  out 
abuses,  [haste. 

Therefore   use   none :    let  Romeo  hence  in 
Else,  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  wiU  : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  k3L 

\Ejumnt, 

Scene  l\,—A  Room  in  Capulet's  Homse. 

Enter  ]\3XitH, 
Jul,  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  seeeds. 
Towards  Phobbus*  mansion  :  such  a  waggoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 
Spread    thy   close   curtain,    k>ve-peiibrraing 

night. 
That  runaways'  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of  and  unseen. 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  ;  or,  if  love  be  blind. 
It  best  agrees  with  night.— Come,  d^il  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  bbck. 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  my  unmann'd    blood,   bating  in  my 

cheeks,  [grown  bold. 

With    thy    black  mantle ;  till  strange  k)f<e; 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  RMdesty. 
Come,   night ;  come,   Romeo,  —  come,  tboB 

day  in  night ; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,   gentle   night ;   come,  loving,  bbck< 

brow'd  night. 
Give  me  my  Romeo ;  and,  when  be  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and.  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjov'd :  so  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  nuiy  not  wear  them.    O.  here  comes  «y 

nurse.  [h>^>^ 

And  she  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  that 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavoUy  doqnence. 

Enter  Nurse,  with  cords. 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?     What  hast  tboa 

there  ?  the  cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ?     j 
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Nurse,  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[Throws  them  dawn, 
yul.  Ah  me  I  what  news  ?  why  dost  thou 
wring  thy  hands?  [he's  dead  ! 

Nurse.  Ah  wcll-a-day  !  he's  dead,  he's  dead, 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  ! — 
Alack  the  day  I — he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's 
Jul,  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ?        [dead  ! 
Nurse.  Romeo  can, 

Though    heaven   cannot:— O    Romeo,    Ro- 
meo !— 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ?— Romeo ! 
Jul,  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment 
me  thus  ? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  vowel,  /,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  // 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not— No : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 
Nurse.  1  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes, —  [breast : 

God  save  the  mark !  —here   on    his  manly 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  b'ood. 
All  in  gore  blood  ; — I  swoonded  at  the  sight. 
Jul,  O  break,  my  heart !— poor  bankrupt, 
break  at  once  I 
To  prison,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here  ; 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier  I 
Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I 
had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 
Jul.  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  con- 
trary? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd,  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?— 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general 

doom  ! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 
Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  ban- 
ishM: 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banish^. 
Jul.  O    God  !  —  did  Romeo's  hand  shed 

Tybalt's  blood  ? 
Nurse.  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the  day,  it  did  ! 
Jul,  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flowering 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ?  [face ! 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
I>ove-featherd  raven  !  wolvish-ravcning lamb  f 
I>espisM  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
^  damnM  saint,  an  honourable  villain  I 
O.  nature  I  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
'\Vhen  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
"^SVas  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?    O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
Jn  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ! 

Nurse,  There's  no  trust. 


No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men ;  all  pequrd, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. 
Ah,  Where's  my  man?  give  me  some  aqua 

vita  ; — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  I  [me  old^ 

Jul,  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue. 

For  such  a  wish  I  he  \vas  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit  : 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 
Nurse.  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that 

kill'd  your  cousin  ? 
Jul,  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my 

husband  ?  [thy  name. 

Ah.  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth 
When  I,  thy  three-hours'  wife,  have  mangle<l 

it  ? —  [cousin  ? 

But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  hus- 
band? 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe,  [spring  ; 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have 

slain  ;  [husband  ; 

And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my 
All  this  is  comfon  ;  wherefore  weep  I,  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's 

death. 
That  rourder'd  me  :  I  would  forget  it  fiun  ; 
But  O,  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damndd  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  : 
*•  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — banishdd  ;  " 
That — •*  banished,"  that  one  word—"  banish- 
ed," [death 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.    Tybalt^s 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs,  — 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said — Tybalts 

dead, 

Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both, 
Which  modem  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
••  Romeo  is  banishkd," — to  speak  that  word. 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  : — *'  Romeo  is  banished," — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death  ;  no  words  can  that  woe 

sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 
Nurse,  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's 

corse  : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jul.  Wash  they   his  wounds  with  tears  : 

mine  shall  be  spent. 
When  theirs  are  dry.  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords  :— poor  ropes,  you  are 

beguil'd. 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden- widowed. 
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Coroe,  cords ;  come,  nurse  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding 
bed  ;  [head ! 

And    death,   not  Romeo,  take  my  maiden- 
Nurse.  Hie   to  your    chamber :    I'll  find 
Romeo 
To  comfort  you  :— I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  to-night : 
I'll  to  him  ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell 
Jul.  O,  find  him  1  give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight. 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

Scene  III.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell, 
Enter  Friar  Laurence. 
Fri.  L.  Romeo,  coroe  forth  ;   come  forth, 
thou  fearful  man  : 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  Father,   what  news?   what    is    the 
prince's  doom  ? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri,  L.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 
Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is    the 
prince's  doom  ?  [his  lips, 

Fri.  L.  A  gentler  judgment  vanishd  from 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 
Rom.  Ha  1  banishment?  be  merciful,  say- 
death  ; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death  :  do  not  say— banish- 
ment. [ishM : 
Fri.  L.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  ban- 
Be  patient,  for  the  worid  is  broad  and  wide 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself.  [walls, 

Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  worid. 
And  worids  exile  is  death  :— then,  banishW. 
Is  death  mis-term'd :  calling  death — banish- 
ment. 

Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  roe. 
Fri.  L.  O  deadly  sin !  O  rude  unthankful- 
ness !  [prince, 

Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  tumd  that  black  word  death  to  banish- 
ment : 
This  is  dear  roerey,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 
Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heaven 
is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives  ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her  ; 
But  Romeo  may  not.     More  validity, 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Tuliet's  hand, 
^nd  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
"lo,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 


Still  bhish,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
This  may  flies  do,  when  I  from  this  must  fly: 
But  Romeo  may  not,  he  is  b«inisb^  : 
And  say  St  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd.  no  sharp-ground 
knife,  (mean. 

No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so 
But  ••  banished  '—to  kill  roe,—"  banishW  : " 
O  friar,  the  damnM  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howlings  attend  it ;  how  hast  thou  the  heart 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — "banisMd?" 
Fri.  L.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  bear  roe  but 
speak  a  word.  [ment. 

Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  baoish- 
Fri.  L.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off 
that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  roilk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banisbM. 

Rom.  Yet  "banishdd?" — Hang  up  ph9o- 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet,  [sopby  I 
Displant  a  town,  reverae  a  prince's  doom. 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 
Frt.  L.  O  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  ao 
ears.  [have  no  eyes  ? 

Rom.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men 
Fri.  L.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy 
estate.  [dost  not  fed : 

Rom.  Thou  canst  not  spoik  of  that  thou 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  to^-c. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  rourdcrvd. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  be  banish^. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thoa 

tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  nov. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  gr«i>'e. 

[Knocking  zpitiiM. 

Fri.  L.  Arise :  one  knocks  :  good  Romeo, 

hide  thyself.  [groans, 

Rom.  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  bcart-skk 

Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

{Knodtiag. 
Fri.  L.  Hark,  how  they  knock !— Wbos 
there?— Romeo,  arise ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken. — Stay  awhile ! — Stand  np; 

[Knodini. 
Run  to  my  study.— By  and  by  ! — God's  wfll. 
What  wilfulness  is  this  I— I  come,  I  coroe  ! 

\^Kno€kiM^. 
Who  knocks  so  hard?  whence  come  you? 
what's  your  will  ? 
Nurse  [  Within.]  Let  me  come  In,  and  yoa 
shall  know  my  errand  ; 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri.  L.  Wekoroe.  tbeo. 

^jr/rr  Nurse. 
Nurse.  O  holy  friar,  O.  tell  me,  holy  fmi. 
Where  is  mv  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo? 
Fri.  L.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  o«tt 

tears  made  drunk. 
Nurse.  O  he  b  even  in  my  mistress'  cas^ 
Just  in  her  case  I 

Fri,  L,  O  woful  sympathy  I 
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Piteous  predicament  1 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blub-' 

bering. 

Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  »tand,  an  you  be  a  man 

For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand; 

Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

I^om.  Nurse  t  [the  end  of  all. 

Nurse.    Ah,  sir  !    ah,  sir ! — Well,   death's 

J^om.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with 

her? 
I>oth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  reraov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what 

says 
My  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 
Nurse.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps 

and  weeps : 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her  ;  as  that  name's  cursM  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman.— O  tell  me,  friar,  tell 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy  [me. 

Doth  my  name  lodge?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
'I'he  hateful  mansion.       [Drawing  his  sword. 
J^ri.  L.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art : 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  !  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  : 
Or  ill-beseeming^  beast,  in  seeming  both  I 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempcr'd. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee, 
By  doing  damn^  hate  upon  thvself ? 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth  ?  [meet 

Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do 
In  thee  at  once:  which  thou  at  once  wouldst 

lose. 
Fie,  fie,  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 
Which,  like  a  usurer,  abound'st  in  all,     [wit ; 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax,    [wit : 
I>i^ressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  ; 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to 

cherish ; 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy:  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy 

too: 


The  law,  that  threaten  d  death,  becomes  thy 

friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  : 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ; 
But,  like  a  mi:y-hehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  : 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua  ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady  ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  : 
Romeo  is  coming.  [all  the  night. 

Nurse.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  stay'd  here 
To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is  I — 
My  lord,  1*11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to 
chide.  [you,  sir. 

Nurse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

{Exit. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by 
this !  [stands  all  your  state  : 

Fri.  L.  Go  hence  ;  good  night ;  and  here 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence  { 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man, 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  'tis  late  :  farewell ;  good 
.   night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— /f  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  un> 

luckily,  [daughter : 

That    we    have   had  no  time  to  move  our 

Look  you,    she   lov'd  her  kinsman   Tybalt 

dearly. 
And  so  did  1 ; — well,  we  were  bom  to  die. — 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago.    [woo. 

Par.  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to 

Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your 

daughter.  [to-morrow ; 

La.  Cap.  1  will,  and  know  her  mind  early 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.    Sir  Pans,  I  will  make  a  desperate 
tender 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay,  more,  I  doubt  it 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  b«l ;    [not. 
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Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love  ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday 
But,  soft!    Whatday  is  this?  [next— 

Par,  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday !  ha,  ha !   Well,  Wednesday 
is  too  soon  ; 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  :— o'  Thursday,  tell  her, 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  ? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado,  a  friend  or  two  ; 
For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends, 
And   there   an  end.     But  what  say  you  to 
Thursday  ?  [to-morrow. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone :— o*  Thursday  be 
it.  then.— 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. 
Farewell,  my  lord. —Light  to  my  chamber,  ho ! 
Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by : — good  night. 

S^Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Juliet's  Chamber. 
Enter  Romeo  <zir// Juliet. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near 
day ; 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  : 
Believe  me.  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,   the  herald  of  the 
mom,  [streaks 

No    nightingale :    look,    love,  what    envious 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I: 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet, — thou  need'st  not  to  be 
gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so.  [death  ; 
I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go  : 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so. 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is.  it  is,  hie  hence,  begone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining    harsh    discords,    and    unpleasing 

sharps. 
5>ome  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  :    [eyes  ; 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathM  toad  change 
O,  now  1  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too  ! 


Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 

Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 

O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  Ught  it  gro^s. 

Rom.    More  light  and  light?— more  dait 

and  dark  our  woes. 

Enter  Nurse. 
Nurse,  Madam  I        Jul.  Nurse  ? 
Nurse.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke  ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

[Exit. 
Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  Set  We 

out. 
Rom.    Farewell,   farewell !  one  kiss,  and 
r  11  descend .  \^Des££nJs. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love  I  my  ktfd ! 
my  friend  ? 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  boor, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  : 

0  !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings.  love,  to  thee. 
Jul.  O,  think'st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet 
again  ?  [shall  serve 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not :  and  all  these  woes 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 
Jul.  O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou.look'st  pale. 
Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do 
you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu !  adiea ! 

[ExiL 
Jul.  O  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  caJl  thee 
fickle: 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?  Be  fickle,  fortune : 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  k»g. 
But  send  him  back.  [y^u  up  ? 

La.    Cat.    \Within.'\    Ho,   daughter!  are 
Jul,  Who  is't  that  calls?   is  it  ray  lady 
mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither? 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now.  Juliet ! 
Jul,  Madam.  I  am  iK>t  welL 

La.  Cap,  Evermore  weeping  for  your  0(»- 
sin's  death  ?  [tean? 

What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 
And  if  thou  couldst,  thou  couldst  not  make 
him  live  ;  [much  of  krt« : 

Therefore,   have    done:    some   grief  shows 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of 
wit.  peas. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  fedm^ 
La,  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  bat  du 
Which  you  weep  for.  [the  friood 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

1  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 
La.  Cap.   Well,  girl,  thou  weep'si  not  » 

much  for  his  death, 
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As  tliat  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  be  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  !     I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  mur- 
derer lives.  [my  hands : 

Jul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these 

Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's 

death  !  [thou  not : 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
Then  weep  no  more.     I'll  send  to  one    in 
Mantua. —  [live, — 

Where  that  same  banish'd    runap^te  jdoth 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustom  d  dram. 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisned. 

Jul.  Indeed.  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him— dead- 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd  : 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.    O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to 

him. — 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
\J\you  his  body  that  hath  slaughter'd  him  I 

La.  Cap.  Kind  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needy 
time : 
WTial  are  thev,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful 
♦father,  child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect 'st  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is 
that  ?  [day  mom. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thurs- 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and 
Peter  too. 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste  ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ii^re  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo : 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 

I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 

I I  sh.ill  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris: — these  are  news  indeed  ! 

Lm.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father ;  tell  him 
so  yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  vour  hands. 
Enter  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son,  [dew  ; 
It  rains  downright. — 

H#w  now !  a  conduit,  giri  ?  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 


Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;    the  bark  thy 

body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  ; 
Who,— raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset  [them. — 
Thy  tempest-tossM  body. — How  now,  wife  ! 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she 
gives  you  thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 
Cap.  Soft  I  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with 
you.  wife.  [thanks? 

How  f  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us 
Is  she  not  proud?  doth  she  not  count  her 

bless'd. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have ;  but  tl^nkful, 
that  you  have : 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.    How    now,   how    now,   chop-logic ! 
What  is  this?  [not  ;— 

Proud, — and,  I  thank  you,— and.  I  thank  you 
And  yet  not  proud  : — mistress  minion,  you. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no 
prouds,  [next. 

But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,   you  green-sickness  carrion !    out,   you 
You  tallow-face !  [baggage  I 

La  Cap.  Fie,  fie  !  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

Jul.  Good  father,   I  beseech  you  on   my 
knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 
Cap,    Hang    thee,   young    baggage!    dis- 
obedient wretch  ! 
I  tell  thee  what.— get  thee  to  church  o'  Thurs- 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face  :         [day, 
Speak  not,  reply  not.  do  not  ansuer  me  ; 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us 

bless'd. 
That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child  ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding  I 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her  I — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 
Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your 
tongue. 
Good  prudence ;  smatter  with  your  gossips. 
Nurse.  I  speak  no  treason.  [go. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den. 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ? 
Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

L/tter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl ; 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 
La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad  : 
Day,  night,  hgur,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  beeit 
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To  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  pro- 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage,  [vided 

Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuff  d  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wish  a 

man, — 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To    answer — "  I'll    not   wed," — '•  I   cannot 

love," — 
*'  I  am  too  young," — '*  I  pray  you,  pardon 

me;" — 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house 

with  me. 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near  ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend  ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the 

streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good ; 
Trust  to*t,  bethink  you  ;  I'll  not  be  forsworn. 

[Exit, 
Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitdng  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief  ? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  I 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week : 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 
La,  Cap,  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a 
word : 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee. 

\Exit, 

Jul,  O  God  !—0  nurse,  how  shall  this  be 

prevented  ? 

My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven  ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ?— comfort  me,  counsel  me. 
Alack,   alack,  that    heaven  should  practise 

stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself  I—        [joy  ? 
What  say'st  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of 
Some  comfort,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  it  is.     Romeo 

Is  banished  ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  hedares  ne'er  come  back  tochallenge  you; 
Or,  if  he  do.  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  I 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him :  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath.     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  first  is  dead  ;  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 
Jul.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 
Nurse,  And  from  my  soul  too  : 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 
Jul,  Amen ! 

Nurse,  What? 


Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comlbrted  me  marvel- 
lous much. 
Go  in  ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  o^ 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 
Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  k  wisely  done. 

lExii. 

Jul,  Ancient  damnation  I    O  most  wicked 

Is  It  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn,  [fiend! 

Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 

Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  cooh 

pare 
So  many  thousand  times? — Go,  counsellor: 
Thou  and  my  bosom   henceforth    shall  be 
I'll  tp  the  friar,  to  know  bis  remedy  :  [twain.— 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die. 

[Exit, 


ACT  IV. 
ScEJiF.  I.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 
Fri.  L,  On  Thursday,  sir?  the  time  is  very 

short. 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fri.  L,  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  bdrs 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not.      j"*"**^  • 
Par,  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalts 
death. 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  kwe ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  s«3y. 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Which,  too  much  miuded  by  herself  akxx; 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 
Fri.  L.  {Asidt.'X  I  would  I  knew  not  mhy  it 
should  be  slow'd. 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  c& 
iJw/^r  Juliet. 
Par,  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be.  sir,  when  I  may  bea  wifc- 
Par.  That  may  be.  must  be,  love,  on  ThtiR- 
Jul,  What  must  be,  shall  be.      [day  n«: 
Fri.  L.  That's  a  certain  teit. 

Par,  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  uu^ 
father?  \3ol. 

Jul.  To  answer  that,  I  should  OMifess  i<i 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  oc. 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  I  love  him- 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  k^« 
Jul,  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price.  ]me. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  \v^' 
face.  [tews 

Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abused  wiih 
Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  vktocy  by 
that; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  s{»te. 
Par,  Thou  wrong'st  it,   more  thaa  tc«$ 
with  that  report.  . 
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Jul.  That  i$  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a 
truth : 
And  what  I  spake.  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par,    Thy  face  is  mine,   and  thou  hast 
slander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.  L,    My  leisure   serves    me,   pensive 
daughter,  now  ; — 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par,  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you  ; 
Till  then,  adieu  ;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

{Exit. 

Jul.  O,  shut  the  door !  and  when  thou  hast 
done  so, 
Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hop6,  past  cure, 
past  help  I 

Pri.  L.   Ah,  Juliet,   I  akeady  know  thy 
grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  bear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  TTiursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st 
of  this. 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If,  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  help, 
'  Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our 

hands ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both  ; 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
Twbct  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire  ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak  :  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak  St  speak  not  of  remedy, 

Fri.  L.  Hold,  daughter:  I  do  spy  a  kind  of 
AVhich  craves  as  desperate  an  executu>n  [hope. 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame. 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  'scape  from 
And.  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy,  [it ; 

Jul.  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  many 
Paris. 
From  oflf  thb  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house,  [bears  ; 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling 

bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  sculls; 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  ; 


Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  nie 

tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 
Fri.  L.  Hold,  then ;  go  home,  be  merry, 

give  consent 
To  marry  Paris ;  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  ; 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 
And  this  distillM  liquor  drink  thou  off ; 
When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour ;  for  no  pulse  [run 
Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease  : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st  ; 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like 

death: 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours. 
And  then  awake  as  firom  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now,  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning 

comes  [dead : 

To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is) 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier. 
Thou  shait  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come  :  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thv  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And   this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present 

shame; 
If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it.  [fear ! 

Jul.  Give  me,  give  me  !    O.  tell  me  not  of 
Fri.  L.  Hold  ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and 

prosperous 
In  this  resolve  :  I'll  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 
Jul.  Love,  give  me  strength  I  and  strength 

shall  help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father  I  \Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — Hall  in  Capulet's  Houxe. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet ;   Nurse,  and 
Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ. 
\^Exit  I  Servant. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

a  Serv,  You  shall  have  none  ill.  sir ;  for  I'll 
try  if  the^  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers  ;  therefore  he  that  cannot 
lick  his  fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go.  begone.  \Exit  a  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd  for  this  time. 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  ? 
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Nurse.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is.       [on  her ; 
Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift 
with  merry  look. 

Enter  ]\jXw\., 
Cap.    How  now,   my  headstrong !    where 

have  you  been  gadding  ? 
Tut.  Where  I  have  leam'd  roe  to  repent  the 
or  disobedient  opposition  [sin 

To  you  and  your  behests  ;  and  am  enjoin  d 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here,  [you  ! 
And  beg  your  pardon  :— pardon,  I  beseech 
Hencefor>%'ard  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you.    [this  : 
Cap.  Send  for  the  county ;  go  tell  him  of 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 
Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence' 
cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomW  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 
Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well.— 
stand  up — 
This  is  as't  should  be.— Let  me  see  the  county: 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say.  and  fetch  him  hither. 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 
Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my 
closet. 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 
La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday;  there  is 

time  enough. 
Cap.    Go,   nurse,  go  with  her:— we'll  to 
church  to-morrow. 

J  Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 
1  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush,  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee, 
(Jo  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her ;  [wife : 
111  not  to  bed  to-night ;  let  me  alone  ; 
III  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.— What, 

ho!— 
They  are  all  forth  :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow  :   my  heart  is  wondrous 

light. 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim 'd. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Juliet's  Chamber. 

£«/tfr  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay.  those  attires  are  best :— but,  gentle 
nurse. 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  1  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of 
sin. 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.   What,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need 

you  my  help  ?  [necessaries 

Jul.   No,   madam ;  we  have  .cull'd  such 


As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  yon ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  ail. 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night : 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  bast  need. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Norse. 
Jul,  Farewell ! — God  knows  when  »«  shaS 

meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veios, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  oflife : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  ;— 
Nurse  I— What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  roust  act  alone- 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all? 
Shall  I  be  nfarried,  then,  to-morrow  roorains? 
No,    no  ;  —  this   shall  forbid    it :  —  lie  thoa 

there.—  [Layiig  d^wn  a  doQtr. 

What  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead. 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishoooar'd. 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear  it  is  ;  and  vet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Ronoeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  ^-ault. 
To    whose  foul    mouth  no   healthsome  tir 

breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  cooks? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,— 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  ndceptaclc,       [boots 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  yean,  ite 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
WTiere  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud  ;  where,  as  ifac; 

say. 

At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort  ;— 
Alack,  alack,  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking,— what  with  loathsome  sse/Ss. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the 

earth, 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  mn  mad  :- 
O,  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught. 
EnvironM  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joins? 
And   pluck    the   mangled   1  ybak  Irom  hs 

shroud  ?  [boor, 

.And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinaitft  * 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  bcaios* 
O.  look  !  methinks  I  see  my  cousin  s  rbost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — stay,  Tybalt,  staji^ 
Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[  Throws  kersilftm  the  ^ 
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Scene  IV.— Capulet's  Hall. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch 

more  spices,  nurse. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in 
the  pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir  !  the  second  cock 
hath  crow'd, 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock  : 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica  : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.  Go,  go.  you  cot-quean,  go  ; 

Get  you  to  bed  :  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching.  [ere  now 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit ;  what !  I  have  watch' d 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt 
in  your  time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 
[^Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap.    A  jealous-hood,   a  jealous-hood ! — 
Now,  fellow, 
^»/^r  Servants,  withspiti,  logs,  and  baskets. 
What's  there  ?  [know  not  what. 

X  Serv.   Things  for  the  cook,  sir;  but  I 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serf. 
Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 
a  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out 
logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit. 
Cap,  'Mass.  and  well  said  ;  a  merry  whore- 
son, ha !  [day  : 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith,  'tis 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight ; 
[Music  within. 
For  so  he  said  he  would  :— I  hear  him  near.— 
Nurse !— Wife  !— what,   ho  !— what,  nurse,  I 
Re-enter  Nurse.  [say ! 
Go  waken  Juliet,  go  and  trim  her  up  ; 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris  :— hie.  make  haste. 
Make  haste ;    the  bridegroom  he    is   come 

already: 
Make  haste,  I  say.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  v.— Juliets  Chamber;  Juliet  on  the  bed. 
Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Mistress !— what,  mistress !— Juliet ! 

— ^fast,  I  warrant  her,  she : —  [bed  ! — 
"WTiy,  lamb ! — why,  lady  !— fie,  you  slug-a- 
Why.  love,  I  say ! — madam  !  sweet-heart  !— 

why,  bride  I —  [worths  now  ; 

VVliat,  not  a  word?- you  take  your  penny- 
Sleep  for  a  week  :  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant. 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
TTiat  you  shall  rest  but  little.— God  forgive  me. 
Marry  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I    needs  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam, 

madam  ! — 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed  ; 
rie'U  fright  you  up,  i'  faith.— Will  it  not  be  ? 


What,  dress' d  !  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down 

again ! 
I  must  needs  wake  you  :  lady  I  lady  !  lady ! — 
Alas !  alas !— Help !  help !  my  lady's  dead  ! — 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  !-r. 
Some  aqua-vit<B,  ho  ! — my  lord  !  my  lady  I 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 
Nurse.  Look,  look  !    O  heavy  day ! 

La.  Cap.  O  me,  O  me  ! — my  child,  my  only 
life. 
Revive,  look  up.  or  I  will  die  with  thee  ! — 
Help,  help !— call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.   For  shame !  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her 

lord  is  come. 
Nurse.    She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead ; 

alack  the  day  I 
La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day !  she's  dead,  she's 
d«id  !  she's  dead  !  [cold  ; 

Cap.  Ha  !  let  nie  see  her : — out,  alas  I  she's 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  : 
Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Nurse.  O  lamentable  day  I 
La.  Cap.  O  woful  time  ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to 
make  me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence,  and  Paris,  with 

Musicians. 
Fri.  L.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to 

church  ? 
Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return  : — 
O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  wife  :  there  she  lies. 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  nly  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  :  I  will  die, 
And  leave  him  all ;  life,  living,  all  is  death's. 
Par.    Have   I   thought  long  to    see    this 
morning's  face. 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 
La.    Cap.    Accurs'd,    unhappy,   wretched, 
hateful  day ! 
Most  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  I 
But  one.  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Nurse.  O  woe !  O  woful,  woful  day  ! 
Most  lamentable  da^,  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
O  day  !  O  day  !  O  day !  O  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
O  woful  day.  O  woful  dav  ! 
Par.   Beguil'd.  divorced,  wronged,  spited, 
slain ! 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  ovenhrown  !— 
O  love !  O  life !— not  life,  but  love  in  death  I 
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Cap.  Despis'd,  distress<kl,  hated,  maityr'd, 
kill'd  !— 
Unoonifortable  time,  why  cam'st  thou  now  . 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O  child !   O  child  1 — my  soul,   and  not  my 

child  !— 
Dead  art  thou !— alack,  my  child  is  dead  ; 
And  with  my  child  my  joys  are  buried  ! 

FrL  L.  Peace,  ho,  for  shame  1  confusion's 
cure  lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  heaven  hath 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  :         (all. 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from 

death; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion  ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
Tliat  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  k>ng ; 
But  she's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse  ;  and,  as  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church  : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament. 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  things  that  we  ordainM  festival, 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  L.  Sir,  go  you  in, — and,  madam,  go 
with  him  : — 
And  TO,  sir  Paris ;— every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave  : 
The  heavens  do  lower  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high 
will.     [Exeunt  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet, 
Paris,  and  Friar. 

I  Afus,  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes, 
and  be  gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up, 
put  up,  for,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiable 
case.  [Exit. 

I  Afus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Musicians,  O  musicians,  "Heart's 
ease,  Hearts  ease:"  O,  an  ye  will  have  me 
live,  play  "  Heart's  ease." 

1  Mus.  Why  "  Heart's  ease  f" 
Pet.    O  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself 

plays  "  Afj  heart  is  full  of  woe:"  O,  play  me 
some  merry  dump,  to  comfort  me. 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to 
Pet.  You  will  not,  then  ?  [play  now, 
Musicians.  No. 

Pet.  I  win.  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 
I  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us? 


Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith  ;  bat  the  gledc : 

I  will  give  you  the  minstrel.  fcKatwe. 

X  Mus.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serriog- 

Pet,  Then  will  I  lav  the  senring-creatuie's 

dagger  on  your  pate.    I  will  carry  no  cimcbets : 

I'll  re  you,  XVifa  you  :  do  you  note  me  ?  [as. 

1  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and  fz  us,  you  ooie 
a  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 

put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  "Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit  I   I  wiH 
dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit.  and  put  up  my 
iron  dagger.    Answer  me  like  men : 
••  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doik  wwW. 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 

Then  mustc»  with  her  silver  sound — '* 
Why  "silver  sound?"  why  *' music  with  her 
silver  sound?"— What  say  you,  Simaii  Cal- 
ling? 

X  Mus.  Many,  sir,  because  sQver  hath  & 
sweet  sound.  Ixck  ? 

Pet.    Pretty!— What  say  you,  Hugh  Re- 

2  Mus.  I  say  "  silver  sound,"  because  mQS}> 
cians  sound  for  silver.  [SouxKlpoa? 

Pet.    Prttty  too!— What  sar  you.  Jaiaes 

3  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Pet.    O,    I  cry  you  mercy ;   you  are  ihe 

singer :  I  will  say  for  you.  It  is.  ••  nmsic 
with  her  silver  sound,"  because  muskaausbave 
seldom  gold  for  sounding : — 

' '  Then  music  with  her  stiver  scmmd. 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 
[EsxL 
X  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  sane! 
2  Mus.  Hang  him.  Jack ! — Come,  weH  ia 
here ;  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  " 
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ACT  V. 


Scene  I.— Mantua.     A  Street. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  tmih  c^ 

sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  haad 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throoe ; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts   me  above    the   ground  with  Unui* 

thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  fouxKl  me  dead. 
'Strange  dream  1  that  gives  a  dead  roan  kaiv 

to  think,) 
And  breath  d  such  life  with  kisses  in  ay  fips. 
That  I  reviv'd.  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  1  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd. 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 

Enter  Balthasar. 
News  from  Verona ! — How  ikow,  RaltKa^ar ' 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  triar 
How  doth  my  lady  ?    Is  my  father  weQ  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?    That  I  ask  a^ain ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill.  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  notfaao^  caa  he 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  moauincnc     ^ 
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And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you : 
O,  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so?  then  I  defy  you,  stars! — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and 

paper. 
And  hire  post-horses  ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  have  patience : 
Your  looks  axe  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd  : 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do  : 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  roe  from  the  friar? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses:    I'll   be   with   thee 

straight.  \Exit  Balthasar. 

Wen.  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 

Let's  see  for  means : — O  mischief,  thou  art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  1 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary. — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells,— which  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples  ;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  lUm  to  the  bones  : 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stun'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of 

roses. 
Were  thinly  scatter'd,  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said. 
An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need ; 
And  this  same  nwdy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut. 
What,  ho  I  apothecary  ! 

Enitr  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man.— I  see  that  thou 
art  poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  :  let  roe  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  gear 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Man- 
tua's law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare  and  full  of  wretched- 
ness. 
And  fear'st  to  die?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back, 


The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 

law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it.  and  take  this. 
Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  oonsentl 
Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 
Ap.  Put  this  in  any  Uquid  thing  you  will. 
And -drink  it  off;  and.  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 
Rom,  There  is  thy  gold ;  worse  poison  to 
men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  worki. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thoQ  may'st 

not  sell : 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sokl  mc  none. 
Farewell :  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave ;  for  there  must  I  use  thee. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell, 
Enter  Friar  John. 

Fri.  J.  Holy  Franciscan  friar  1  brother,  ho  I 
Enter  Friar  Laurence. 

Fri.  L,  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of 
friar  John.  * 

Welcome  from  Mantua :  What  says  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

Fri.  J.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  roe. 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Sr.specting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  dkl  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth ; 
^  that  mv  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

Fri.  L.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

Fri.  J,  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee,  [again. — 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection.  [hood. 

Fri.  L,  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brother- 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence  ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

Fri.  J,  Brother.  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee. 

[Exit. 

Fri.  L.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  : 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Komeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come  ; 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  I 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.— A  Church-Yard ,-  init  a  Monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  Capulets. 
Enter  Paris,  and  his  Page,  bearing  flowers 
and  a  torch. 
Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy :  hence,  and 
stand  aloof ; 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
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Under  yond'  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves, 
But  thou  shalt  bear  it :  whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee.  go. 
Page,  [Aside.]  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand 
alone 
Here  in  the  churcb-yard  ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Jfeiites. 
Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal 
bed  1  strew. — 
O  woe,  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones  ! — 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew  ; 
Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans: 
The  obsequies,  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep. 
[The  Page  wAtsf/es. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  ap- 
proach. 
What  cursM  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night. 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  tnie love's  rites? 
What,  with  a  torch? — muflie  me,  night,  awhile. 

[Petires. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  with  a  torch, 
mattock,  ^c. 
Pom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrench- 
ing iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter  ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death. 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face  ;      [finger 
But.  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead 
A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment:  therefore  hence,  begone: 
But,  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  strew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy 

limbs: 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild  ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far. 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 
Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Pom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. 
Take  thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  :  and  farewell,  good 
fellow. 
Bal.  [Aside.]  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me 
here  about : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt. 

[Petires. 
Pom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of 
death. 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  door  of  the  monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 
Par.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Monta- 
gue, 


That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin, — «ith  which 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died,—  ^grieC 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  sharae 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  1  will  apprehend  him.— 
{AdvanciMg. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague ! 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  farther  than  death? 
Condemn^  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Pom.  I  must,  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  I 
hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man; 
Fly  hence,  and  leave  me :   think  upon  these 

gone; 
Let  them  affright  thee.— I  beseech  thee,  yoath. 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  roe  to  fury  :— O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself, 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself : 
Stay  not,  be  gone ; — live,  and  hereafter  say— 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par,  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Pom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at 
thee,  boy  I  [They fight. 

Page,  O  Lord,  they  fight !  I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Exit 

Par.  [Falls.]  O,  I  am  slain !— If  thou  be 
mercifiil, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.        [Dies. 

Pom,  In  £aith,  I  will.—Let  me  peruse  this 
face : 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris  1 
What  said  my  man,  when  ray  betossM  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?    I  think 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet: 
Said  he  not  so ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad.  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ?— O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  roe  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave ; 
A  grave  ?  O,  no ;  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth ; 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  inteir'd. 
•  [Laying  Paris  in  the  monument. 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry !  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ?— O  my  love  I  my  wife ! 
Death,  that  Imth  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  jtA 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
1  ybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O.  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ?    [twain, 
Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — ^Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?    Shall  I  belie^v 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ; 
And  that  the  lean,  abhorrM  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  bis  paramour  ? 
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For  fear  of  that,  I  still  will  stay  with  thee ; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  ni^ht 
Depart  again  :  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  O, 
"Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest ;  [here 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,   look 

your  last ! 
Arras,  take  your  last  embrace !  and,  lips,  O  vou 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  I 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide  I 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  I 
Here's  to  my  love  !  \prinks,'\  O  true  apothe- 
cary I 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

{Dies, 
Enter  at  the  other  end  of  the  Church-yard  Fiiar 

Laurence,  with  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade, 

Fri,  L.  Saint  Francis  be  jny  speed  !  how  oft 

to-night  [there  ? 

Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  I— who's 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend*  and  one  that 
knows  you  well.  [my  friend, 

Fri,  L.  Bliss  be  upon  you  I  Tell  me,  good 
Wliat  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  as  I  discern. 
It  bumeth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 

Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there's  my 
One  that  you  love.  [raasrer, 

Fri.  L,  Who  is  it  ? 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fri.  L,  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  L.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents,  [upon  me  : 

Fri.  L.  Stay  then,  I'll  %o  alone. — Fear  comes 

0  1  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 
Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 

1  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fri.  L.  {^Approaching  the  tomd.]  Romeo  ! — 
Alack,  alack  ;  what  blcxxi  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? 
W^bat  mean  these  roasierless  and  gory  swords. 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  tomb. 
Romeo !  O,  pale  I — Who  else?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  steep'd  in  blood  ?— Ah,  what  an  unkind 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance ! —  [hour 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  wakes. 

yul.  O,  comfortable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  io  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am  :~where  is  my  Romeo  ? 

\Noise  within. 

Fri.  L.   I  hrar  some  noise.— Lady,  come 
from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  : 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intent? :  come,  come  away  ; 


Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  loo  :  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,   go,   good  Juliet.— [A^we  again."]    I 
dare  no  longer  stay. 
Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 
{Exit  Fri.  L. 
What's  here?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's 

hand? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end  : 
O  churl !  drink  all,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after  ?— I  will  kiss  thy  h>s  : 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative. 

{Kisses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm  1 
X  Watch.  {  Within.]  Lead,  boy ;  which  way  ? 
Jul.  Yea,,  noise?— then  III  be  brief.— O 
happy  dagger ! 

[Snatching  Romeo's  dagger. 
This  is  thy  sheath  ;  {Stabs  herself.]  there  rest, 
and  let  me  die. 

W\Falls  on  Romeo's  body  and  dies. 
atch,  with  the  Page  ^  Paris. 
Page.  This  is  the  place ;  there  where  the 

torch  doth  bum. 
X  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody;   search 
about  the  church-3rard : 
Go,  some  of  you  ;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

{Exeunt  some  of  the  Watch. 
Pitiful  sight  1  here  lies  the  county  slain ; 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. 
Go,  tell  the  prince,- run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise   up    the    Montagues,  —  some    others 
search  :—  {Exeunt  others  of  the  Watch. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes, 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 
Re  enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasar. 
a  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man  ;  we  found 
him  in  the  church-yard,    [come  hither. 
X  WaUh.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince 
Re-enter  other  of  the  Watch,  with  Friar 

Laurence. 
3  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,   that  trembles, 
sighs,  and  weeps ; 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  side. 
I  Watch.  A  great  suspicion  :  stay  the  friar 
too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 
Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  eariy  up. 
That  calls  oiu-  person  from  our  morning's  rest? 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  others. 
Cap.  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 

abroad? 
La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  ciy  Romeo, 
Some  Juliet,  and  some  Paris  ;  and  all  run. 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument. 
Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in 
our  ears  ?  [Paris  slain  ; 

I  Watch,  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county 
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And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kiU'd. 

Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this 
foul  murder  comes.        [Romeo's  man ; 

z  Watch,  Here  is  a  fxiar,  and  slaughter'd 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs,    [daughter  bleeds  ! 

Cap.  O,  heaven  I — O  wife,  look  how  our 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for,  lo,  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  mis-sheathM  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

La.  Cap.  O  me  1  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre,    [bell, 
Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.   Come,   Montague;    for  thou  art 
early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  Uege,  my  wife  is  dead  to- 
night ; 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath: 
What  funher  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Mon.  O  thou  untaught  1  what  manners  is  in 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ?     [this. 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities,  [while, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 

descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death  :  meantime  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. 
Bring  fortl^  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  L.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder  ; 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemuM.  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost 
know  in  this.  [breath 

Fri.  L.  I  vrill  be  brief,  for  mv  short  date  of 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,   there  dead,   was  husband    to  that 
Juliet ;  [wife : 

And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful 
I  married  them  ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was   Tybalt's   dooms-day,   whose  untimely 
death  [city ; 

Banish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  per- 
force, 
To  county  Paris  :  then  comes  she  to  me  ; 
And.  with  wild   looks,  bid   me  devise  some 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage,  [means 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art,) 
A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death  :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night, 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow  d  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  foree  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter,  Criar  John, 


Was  stay'd  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Retum'd  my  letter  back.    Then,  all  akxie. 
At  the  prefixM  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  rsolt ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening.)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  firom  the  tomb; 
And  she.  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know  ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy  :  and,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  oki  life 
Be  sacrific'd,  some  hour  b«^ore  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law.  [roan. 

Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
Where's  Romeo's  man?  what  can  he  say  in 

this?  [death: 

Bal.  I  broQght  my  master  news  of  Juhel's 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua. 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  eaxiy  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there,   [vault. 
Prince.  Give  me  the  letter  ;  I  will  k)ok  on 

it.  I^watch? 

Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  nus'd  the 

Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  stzew  his 

lady's  grave ; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did  : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb  ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 
Prince.  This  letter  doth   make  good  die 

friar's  words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  paisoD 
Of  a  poor  'pothecazy  ;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?— Capulet  I— Mon- 
tague!— 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  jojps 

with  love  I 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have   lost   a   brace   of  kinsmen:— aJl  are 

punish'd.  [hand : 

Caf.  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  iby 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold : 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 
Prince.  A   glooming  peace  this  momio; 

with  it  brings ; 
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The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  show  his  head  :      Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punishM: 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad'Fornever  was  astory  of  more  woe.. 

things  ;  I  Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  \Exeunt, 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a  Senator. 

Othtr  Senators. 

Gratiano,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  Kinsman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  A  noble  Moor;  General  in  the  Vene- 

Cassio,  his  Lieutenant,  [tian  Service, 

lago,  his  Aneient, 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  Gentleman. 


Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  Govern' 

punt  0/ Cyprus. 
Clown,  Servant  to  Othello. 
Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wife 

to  Othello. 
Emilia,  Wife  to  lago. 
Bianca,  Mistress  to  Cassio. 
Officers,  Gentlemen,  Messengers,  Musicians, 

Sailors,  Attendants,  6*r. 


Scene. — The  first  Act,  in  Venice  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  Play,  at  a  Sea-Port  in  Cyprus. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Roderigo  and  lago. 
Rod.  Tush  !  Never  tell  me  ;  I  take  it  much 

unkindly 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of 

this. 
/ago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  : — 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him 

in  thy  hate.  [ones  of  the  city, 

/ago.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.    The  great 
Inpersonal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Oflf-capp'd  to  him  : — and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 
But  he.  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Kvades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance 
Horribly  stuft'd  with  epithets  of  war  ; 
And.  in  conclusion,  [he, 

Nonsuits  my  mediators  ;  for,  "  Certes,"  says 
••  I  have  already  chose  my  officer."  And  what 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician.         [was  he  ? 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  ^-ife  ; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows    [theorick. 
More  than  a  spinster ;    unless  the  bookish 
Wherein  the  togid  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he :    mere  prattle,  without 

practice,  [election : 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir.  had  the 
And  I,— of  whom  bis  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds, 
Christian  and  heathen, — must  he  be-lee'd  and 

calm'd 
By  debitor-and-creditor,  this  counter-caster  ; 


He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  (God  bless  the  mark !)  his  Moorship's 

ancient.  [his  hangman. 

Rod,  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been 
/ago.  Why,  there's  no  remedy ;  'tis  the  curse 

of  the  service. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first     Now,  sir,  be  judge 

yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 
Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

/ago.  O,  sir,  content  you  ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  foUow'd.    You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  Uke  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he's  old, 

cashier'd :  [are. 

Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.     Other  there 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves  ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their 

lords,  [lined  their  coats. 

Do  well  thrive  bv  them,  and,  when  they  have 
Do  themselves  homage :   these  fellows  have 

some  soul : 
And  such  a  one  I  do  profess  myself.    For,  sir. 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago  : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself ; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
I  For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
'The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
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But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick  lips 
If  he  can  carry't  thus !  [owe, 

lago.  OJl  up  her  father  ; 

Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him   in   the  streets ;    incense  her 

kinsmen  ; 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  though  that  his  joy  be 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't,  [joy, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house ;    I'll  call 
aloud.  [dire  yell, 

lago.  Do  ;  with  like  timorous  accent  and 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities.  I^bantio,  ho ! 

Rod.  What,  ho,  Brabantio  I    si^or  Bra- 

lago.  Awake !  what,  ho,  Brabantio  1  thieves! 
thieves !  thieves ! 
I..ook  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your 
Thieves  !  thieves !  [bags  ! 

Enter  Brabantio,  above,  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible 
What  is  the  matter  there  ?  [summons  ? 

Rod,  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra,  Why,  wherefore  ask  you  this? 

lago.  'Zounds,    sir,  you   are   robb'd  ;   for 
shame,  put  on  your  gown  ;  [soul : 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arise,  arise  ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know 

Bra.  Not  I  :  what  are  you?       [my  voice? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worser  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my 

doors: 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;   and  now,  in 
madness,  [draughts. 

Being    full    of   supper    and    distempering 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet.        Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.  [is  Venice  ; 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Be- 
cause we  come  to  do  you  service,  and  you 
think  we  are  ruffians,  you'll  have  your  daughter 
covered  with  a  Barbary  horse;  you'U  have 
your  nephews  neigh  to  you :  you'll  have 
coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for  germans. 


Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  teU  yoe. 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer ;  I  know  thee. 
Roderigo.  [beseech  j-oo. 

Rod,  Sir,  I  will  answer  anjrtning.  But,  I 
Ift  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly.  I  find,  it  is,)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  o^fat. 
Transported,  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier. 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Mocr. — 
If  this  l^  known  to  you,  and  your  aUowanoe. 
We  then  have   done  you  bold    and    saucy 

wrongs ;     * 
But,  if  you  luiow  not  this,  my  manners  tdl  ne. 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  beliei^ 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  yoor  rever- 
ence :  pca^e,— 
Your  daughter.— if  you  have  not  given  hti 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt : 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit.  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeliiig  stranger. 
Of   here  and  everywhere.     Straight  satisfy 

yourself : 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  hoose. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper !— call  up  all  my  people  I— 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream : 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. 
Light,  I  say !  light !  [Exit  atcve, 

lago.  Farewell !  for  I  must  leave  yon : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produti'd  (as.  if  I  stay,  1  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state.— 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check,— 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him  ;  for  he's  embait'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wan. 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act,)  that,  for  thdr 

souls, 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  r^ard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pain^ 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  lovc^ 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.    That  yoa  shal 

surely  find  him,     • 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  caisU  search  ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  £ue«eIL 

[EsaL 

Enter  belom,  Brabantio,  and  Servants  with 
torckts. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  sheis  ; 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despisM  time. 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  RoderigOb 
Where  didst  ^lou  see  her  ? — O,  unhi^y  giri! 
With  the  Moor,  say  st  thou  ?— Who  wooki  be 
a  father  1 
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How  didst  thou  know  'twas  she  ?— O,  she  de- 
ceives me 
Past  thought ! — What  said  she  to  you  ?— Get 

more  tapers : 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think 
Rod,  Truly,  I  think  they  are.  [you  ? 

Bra,  O  heaven  ! — How  got  she  out  ?— O, 
treason  of  the  blood  ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters' 
minds  [charms. 

By  what  you  see  them  act. — ^Are  there  not 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maid- 
hood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 
Rod,  Yes,  sir,  I  have  indeed. 

Bra,  Call  up  my  brother. —O,  that  you  had 
had  her  ! — 

Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 

Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor? 

Rod.  I  think  I  can  discover  him,  if  you 

please 

To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.    At  every  house 

111  call ; 

I  may  command  at  most — Get  weapons,  ho  ! 

And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night. — 

Go,  good  Roderigo  ;— I'll  deserve  your  pains. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — ^Venice.    Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,   lago,   and  Attendants,  with 

torches. 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have 
slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder  :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  service  :  nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under 
Oth.  'Tis  better  as  it  is.  [the  ribs. 

lago.  Nay.  but  he  prated. 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.    But,  I  pray,  sir, 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure  of  this, 
Tliat  the  magnifico  is  much  belov'd  ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you  ; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth,  Let  him  do  his  spite  : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  sigiiiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    'Tis  yet  to 
know, —  [our. 

Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  hon- 
I  shall  promulgate, — I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege  ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonnet^,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd  :  for  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhousM  free  condition 
put  into  circumscription  and  confine 


For  the  sea's  worth.    But,  look  !  what  lights 
come  yonder  ? 
Enter  Cassio,  and  certain  Officers,  with 

torches, 
lago.  Those  are  the  raisdd  father,  and  his 
You  were  best  go  in.  [friends  : 

Oth.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 
lago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 
Oth.  The  servants  of    the  duke  and  my 
lieutenant. — 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  I 
What  is  the  news? 

Cas.        The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 
And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appear- 
Even  on  the  instant.  [ance, 
Oth.              What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 
Cas,  Something   from   Cyprus,  as  I  may 
divine : 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  manv  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already :  you  have  been 

hotly  call'd  for ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  \Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  nere  ? 

lago,  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a 
land  carrack  : 
If  it  prove  lawful  prire,  he's  made  for  ever. 
Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 
/ago.  He's  married. 

Cas,  To  who? 

Re-enter  Othello. 
lago.   Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you 

go? 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for 

you. 
Enter  Brabantio,  Roderigo,  and  Officers, 

with  torches  and  weapons, 
lago.  It  is  Brabantio :— general,  be  advis'd  ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 
Oth.  Holla  !  stand  there  ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief ! 

{They  draw  on  both  sides, 
lago.  You,  Rodengo  I  come,  sir,  I  am  for 

you. 
Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the 
dew  will  rust  them.  [years. 

Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with 
Than  with  your  weapons. 
Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou 
stow'd  my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her; 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 
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Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curlM  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world  ;  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense. 
That   thou  hast  practis'd  on   her  with  foul 
charms ;  Tminerals, 

Abus'd  her  delicate  youth   with   drugs,    or 
That  weaken  motion  ;  I'U  hav't  disput^  on ; 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee, 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world;  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. 
Lay  hold  upon  him  :  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril 

Oih.  Hold  your  hands. 

Both  jrou  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest :  [it 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ?  [go 

Bra.  To  prison;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thiee  to  answer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied, 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state, 
To  bring  me  tohim  ? 

OJf.  'Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior  ; 

The  duke's  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  away : 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  stale. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as'twere  their  own  ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene  HI.— -A  Council  Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting  at  a  table. 
Officers  attending, 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.       Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd  ; 
My  letters  sav,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in'  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judg- 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error,         [ment ; 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense.  [what,  ho ! 

Sailor.  [Within.']   What,   ho!  what,   ho! 
Enter  a  Sailor. 

Q^.  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

Duke.  Now,  the  business  ? 


Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  fo 
So  was  I  bid  repoVt  here  to  the  state,  f  Rhodes; 
By  signior  Angelo. 
Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 
I  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  'tis  a  pageant, 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.    When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,   as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than 

Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it. 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  bnce. 
But  altogether  lacks  the  alMlities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in :  —  if   we  make 

thought  of  this, 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  fii^ 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 
Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for 
Of.  Here  is  more  news.  [Rhodes. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Afess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gradoD^ 
Steering  with  due  course  towards  the  isle  of 

Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet, 
z  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought     How  many,  as 
you  guess  ?  [stea 

Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  they  do  re- 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with   firaak 
appearance  [Mootano. 

Their    purposes    toward     Cyprus.      Signk? 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  k>elieve  him. 

Duke.  'Tis  certain,  then,  for  Cypnas, 
Marcus  Luccicos.  is  not  he  in  town  ? 
I  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  to    him ;  post-post- 
haste despatch, 
z  Sen.  Here   comes    Brabantio.    and   the 

valiant  Moor. 
Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  lago,  Rodengo. 

aud  Officers. 
Duke.  Valiant   Othello,   we  must  stniglit 
cmpk>y  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. — 
[To  Bra.]  I  did  not  see  you ;  welooine.  gentk 

signior ; 

We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  jour  bdp  to-ugkt 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours.    Good  yoor  grace. 

pardon  me  ; 

Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  boskiess. 

Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  dodi  tU 

general  care 
Take  hold  of  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'eroearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sditovv 
And  it  is  still  itself. 
Duke.  Why,  what's  the  Batfls  ? 

J^nz.  My  daughter  i    O,  my  daughter) 
Duke  and  Senators.  Dad' 

Bra.  ^  ^    Ay,  toBc; 
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She  isabtis'd,  storn  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mounte- 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, —  [banks ; 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. — 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not.  [ceeding, 

DMke,  Whoe'er  he  be  that  in  this  foul  pro- 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense  ;  yea,  though  our  proper 
Stood  in  your  action.  [son 

Bra,  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man.  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it 

seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  aflBaurs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 
Duke  and  Senators.  "We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 
Duke,  [To  Oth.]  What,  in  your  own  part, 

can  you  say  to  this  ? 
Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 
Oik.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sig- 

niors,  fters, — 

My  very  noble    and    approv'd    good   mas- 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  roan's  daugh- 
ter. 
It  is  most  true  ;  true.  1  have  married  her  : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  mv  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my 

speech, 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years' 

pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ;  [us'd 
And  little  of  thisgreat  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore  Utile  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet.  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ;   what  drugs, 

what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic. 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal, 
I  won  his  daughter. 

Bra,  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd   at  herself;   and  she, — in  spite  of 

nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything.— 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ! 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules    of  nature ;   and  must  be 

driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the 

blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof. 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 


Of  modem  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

I  Sen,  But.  Othello,  speak  : 
Dki  you  by  indirect  and  forcM  courses  [tions? 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affec- 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fsdr  question' 
As  soul  to  soul  afibrdeth  ? 

O/k.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittarv, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  iieither : 
If  you  do  find  roe  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 
Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

Oik.  Ancient,  conduct  them ;  you  best  know 

the  place. — 

[Exeunt  lago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 
Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
Otk.  Her  fiather  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  l)ade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  : 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe.    [breach  ; 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  ; 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads 

touch  heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  sp^.:— such  wa.s  the  process; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.   This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her 

thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;   and  found  good 

means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  pMircels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively  :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  dki  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer'd.  My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She   swore,— in   faith,   'twas   strange,   'twas 

passing  strange ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  sh 

thank'd  me : 
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And  bade  me.  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I 

spake  : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd  ; 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  : 
Here  comes  the  lady  ;  let  her  witness  it. 
Enter  Uesdemona,  lago.  and  Attendants. 
Duke.   I   think  this  tale  would    win    my 
Good  Brabantio,  [daughter  too. — 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you.  hear  her  speak. 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  hsilf  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  head  if  my  bad  blame 
Light    on  the  man !      Come  hither,  gentle 

mistress : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here's  my 

husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  prefening  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due.  to  the  Moor  my  lord. 

Bra.       God  be  with  you !— I  have  done. — 
Please  it  vour  grace,  on  to  the  state  affiurs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.— 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my 

heart 
I  would   keep   from   thee. — For  your  sake, 

jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tvranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.—  I  have  done,  my  lord. 
Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself  ;  and  lay 

a  sentence. 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefis  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  de- 
pended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from 

the  thief ; 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 
Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  b^uile : 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he 

hears  ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 


That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patjence  bor- 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall,       (row. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hew. 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  piercM  through  the 
Beseech  you,  now  to  the  afEEurs  of  state,    [ear. 

Duke.  The  T*urk  with  a  most  mighty  pre- 
paration makes  for  Cyprus  :— Othdto,  the  for- 
titude of  the  place  is  best  known  to  yon ;  azxl 
though  we  have  there  a  substitute  of  most 
allowed  sufficiency,  yet  oi»aion.  a  soverogii 
mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safer  vwce 
on  you :  you  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes  with 
this  more  stubborn  and  boisteroos  expeditioa. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senatocs. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :  I  do  agnix 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness  :  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition ; 
With  such  accommodation,  and  besoct. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Dukt,  If  you  please, 

Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra,  111  not  have  it  so. 

Oth,  Nor  I. 

Des,  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside. 

To  put  m^  father  in  impatient  tbouglirs. 
By  being  m  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  imfolding  lend  your  gracious  ear : 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice. 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  Wiat  wouM  you.  Desdemoaa  ? 

Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with 
him. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortones 
May  trumpet  to  the  world:  my  heart's  subdu'd 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord ; 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be.  left  behind. 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  u-ar. 
The  rites  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  bm. 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  lords:  'beseech  too.  kf 
Have  a  free  way.  [her  wffl 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  b^  it  doc. 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  youn^  affects 
In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisficixm  ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind ; 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  yoa 

think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
For  she  is  with  me :   no,  when  light-wi^'d 

toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  < 
My  speculative  and  offic  d  instnuneDt^ 
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That  roy  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  busi- 
ness, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  ! 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going  :  the  affair  cries 
And  speed  must  answer  it.  [haste, 

I  Sen,  You  must  away  to-night. 

Oth,  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we'll 
meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect. 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  roan  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall 
To  be  sent  after  me.  [think 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. 

Good  night  to  every  one,--[7i?  Bra.]    And, 

noble  signior. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

z  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor  1  use  Desdemona 
well.  [see : 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

{Exeunt  \>\j^<t.  Senators,  Officers,  ^c. 

Oik.  My  life  upon  her  faith  I  Honest  lago. 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  : 
I  pr  ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona  ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters,  and  direction, 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 
{^Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 

Rod.  lago, — 

lago.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou  ? 

J  ago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  wU  incontinently  drown  myself. 

iago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love 
thee  after.    Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is 
torment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to 
die,  when  death  is  our  physician. 

Iago.  O  villainous  1  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years  ;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  betwixt  a  beneht  and  an  in- 
jury, I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love 
himself.  Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  mv- 
self  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I  v/ould 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is 
my  shame  to  be  so  fond  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my 
virtue  to  amend  it. 

logo.  Virtue !  a  fig  I  'tis  in  ourselves  that 
we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  gardens ; 
to  the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners  :  so  that 
if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce  ;  set 
hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  with 


one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ; 
either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or  ma- 
nured with  industry  ;  why,  the  power  and  cor- 
rigible authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the 
balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  rea- 
son to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood 
and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us 
to  most  preposterous  conclusions  :  but  we  have 
reason,  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal 
stings,  our  unbitted  lusts ;  whereof  I  take  this, 
that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  sect,  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a 
permission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man : 
drown  thyself  I  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies. 
I  have  professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess 
me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  per- 
durable toughness ;  I  could  never  better  stead 
thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purse  ;  fol- 
low these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  a 
usurped  beard  ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse. 
It  cannot  be,  that  Desdemona  should  long 
continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — ^put  money  in 
thy  purse, — nor  he  his  to  her  :  it  was  a  violent 
commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answer- 
able sequestration; — ^put  but  money  in  thy 
purse. — These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their 
will; — fill  thy  purse  with  money: — the  food 
that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall 
be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida. 
She  must  change  for  youth  :  when  she  is 
sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of 
her  choice :  she  must  have  change,  she  must : 
therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt 
needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way 
than  drowning.  Make  all  the  money  thou 
canst :  if  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt 
an  erring  barbarian  and  a  super-subtle  Vene- 
tian, be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her  ;  therefore 
make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning  thyself  I  it 
is  clean  out  of  the  way  :  seek  thou  rather  to  be 
hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be 
drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  £ast  to  my  hopes,  if  I 
depend  on  the  issue  ? 

Iago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me : — go,  make 
money  : — I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell 
thee  again  and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor :  my 
cause  is  hearted :  thine  hath  no  less  reason. 
Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against 
him  :  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him.  thou  dost 
thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport.  There  are 
many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will 
be  delivered.  Traverse ;  go ;  provide  thy 
money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 
;    Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Go  to ;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Ro- 

Rod.  What  say  you?  [derigo? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear  ? 

Rod.  I  am  chang'd  :  I'll  sell  all  my  land. 
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I  ago.  Go  to  ;  farewell :  put  money  enough 
in  your  purse. —  {Exit  Roderigo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge   should 

profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  (  hate  the  Moor; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office:  I  know  not  ift  be 
But  I)  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind,    [true ; 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.    He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio's  a  proper  man  :  let  me  see  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will. 
In  double  knavery, — How,  how? — Let's  see: — 
After  some  time  to  abuse  Othello's  ear 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife. 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspected  ;  framed  to  make  women 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature,  [false. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are. 

I  have't ; — it  is  engender'd  ; — ^hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light.  [Exit, 


ACT  n. 

Scene  V—A  Seaport  Town  in  Cyprus.    A 
Piat/brm. 

Enter  Montano  and  tuw  Gentlemen. 
Mon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern 
at  sea?  [flood; 

1  Gen.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main. 
Descry  a  sail.  [at  land  ; 

Mofi.  Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoken  loud 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements  : 
If  it  hath  ruffian 'd  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on 
them,  [this  ? 

Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  what  shall  we  hear  of 

2  Gen.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 
The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  mon- 
strous mane. 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixM  pole : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafM  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not    enshelter'd  and  embay'd,    they  are 

It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out.       [drown'd  ; 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gen.  News,  lads  I  our  wars  are  done. 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the 

Turks,  [Venice 

That  their  designment  halts  ;  a  noble  ship  of 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  suflerance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 
Afon.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 


q  Gen.  The  ship  is  here  put  is, 

AVeronessa;  Michael  Cassiu, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :  the  Moor  bimselfs  at  sea. 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Afon.  I  am  glad  on't ;  'tis  a  worthy  go- 
vernor. 

3  Gen.  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  be 

speak  of  comfort. 

Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly. 

And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  th^  vere 

With  fold  and  violent  tempest.  (janed 

Mon.  Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  comroaads 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let's  to  the  sea-side,  bo ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  OtheQo, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aeritl 
An  indistinct  regard.  [blue, 

3  Gen.  Come,  let's  do  so ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 

Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas,  Thanks,  you,  the  valiant  of  this  war^ 
like  isle. 
That  so  approve  the  Moor !  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea  1 

Mon.  Is  he  Well  shipp'd  ?  [pikC 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  Witkin.]  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  safl ! 

Enter  a  fourth  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ?  ftbe  sea 

4  Gen.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  ay,  "a  saiH' 

Cas.  My  hoi>es  do  shape  him  for  the  go- 
vernor. [Gums  k^ard. 

3  Gen.  They  do   discharge    their  shot  d 
Our  friends,  at  least.  [courtesy : 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  Idrtu 

And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  aniv'd. 

a  Gen.  I  shall.  [Exit 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  genefal 
wiv'd  ?  [mail 

Cas.  Most  fortunately :  be  bath  achieT'd  a 
That  paragons  descriptk>n  and  wiM  fame  ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blaxoning  peas. 
And  in  th'  essential  vesture  of  creatioci. 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — 

Re'enttr  second  Gentleman. 

How  now  I  who  has  pot  m? 

3  Gen.  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general 

Cas.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy 
.speed:  [wxwk. 

Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howiiiv 
The  gutter' d  rocks,  and  congregated  sands.— 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  ked.— 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  fay 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon.  What  is  die? 
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Coi  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
I^r  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago;  [captain, 
^\niose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A   se'nnight's   speed.    Great  Jove,    Othello 
guard,  [breath, 

And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona'i  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits. 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort !— O,  behold, 
Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia.  lago,  Roderigo, 
and  Attendants. 
The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ; 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  1  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round  1 

Des.  I  thank  you.  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 
Cos.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd :  nor  know  I 
aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 
Des.  O,  but  I  fear — How  lost  you  company  ? 
Cos.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and 
skies 
Farted  our  fellowship  : — 

{^Within,  "AsaU,  a  sail!" 

but,  hark  !  a  sail.  [Guns  heard. 

a  Gen.    They  give  their  greeting  to  the 

This  likewise  is  a  friend.  [citadel 

Cos.  See  for  the  news. — 

[Exit  Gentleman, 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome  : — \To  Emilia.] 

wekx>me,  mistress : — 
I^  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  boW  show  of  courtesy. 

,     [Kissing  her. 
lago.  Sir,  would  sh6  give  you  so  much  of 
her  lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship.  1  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

logo.  Come  on,  come  on  ;  you  are  pictures 
out  of  doors,  [kitchens. 

Bells    in  your  parloiu^   wild   cats    in  your 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives 
in  your  beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  I 
lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
Emil,  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 
Jago.  No,  let  me  not. 

EUs.   What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if 

thou  shouldst  praise  me  ? 
lago.  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't ; 
I'ur  1  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 


Des.  Come  on ;  assay.— There's  one  gone 

lago.  Ay,  madam.  [to  the  harbour? 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ?  [vention 

taffi.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  in- 
comes from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from 

frize; 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  muse 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd.  [labours. 

If  she  b^  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it.    [witty  ? 

Des.  Well  prais'd  !   How  if  she  be  black  and 

lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a 
wit. 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How  if  fair  and  foolish  ?  [fair ; 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was 
For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to 
make  fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  mis- 
erable praise  hast  thou  for  her  that's  foul  and 
foolish  ? 

lago.    There's  none  so  foul,   and   foolish 

thereunto,  [da 

But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance  !  thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praise  couldst  thou 
bestow  on  a .  deserving  woman  indeed,  one 
that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly 
put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never 
proud ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said,  "now  I 
may ; '  [nigh. 

She  that,  being  anger'd.  her  revenge  oehig 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fl^  ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail,  [tail ; 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her 

mind ; 

See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind : 
She  was  a  wight. — if  ever  such  wight  were, — 

Da.  To  do  what  ?  [beer. 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small 

Des.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1 
— Do  not  learn  of  him,  bmilia,  though  he  be 
thy  hust)and.  How  say  you,  Cassio?  is  he 
not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor? 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  madam  :  you  may 
relish  him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the 
scholar. 

lago.  [Aside.'X  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  ; 
ay,  well  said,  whisper :  with  as  little  a  web  as 
this,  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio. 
Ay.  smile  upon  her,  do  ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in 
thine  own  courtship.  You  say  truf? ;  'tis  so. 
indeed ;  if  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out 
of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been  belter  you 
had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft,  which 
now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in. 
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Very  good ;  well  kissed !  an  excellent  courtesy ! 
'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your 
lips  ?  would  they  were  clysier-pipes  for  your 
sake!— [/I  trumpet  htard.'\  The  Moor!  I 
know  his  trumpet.  Cos.  'Tis  truly  so. 

Des,  Lets  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cos,  Lo,  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  O  my  fair  warrior  1 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  I 

Oth,  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  con- 
tent, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.    O  my  soul's  joy  I 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd 

death! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !     If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  1  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  in- 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  I  [crease, 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  I 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  {^Kissing  h^r.]  the  greatest 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make !  [discords  be, 

/ago.  [Aside]  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  ! 
But   I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [music, 

Oth.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks 

are  drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus  ; 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.    O  my 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote        Fsweet, 
In  mine  own  comforts.     I  pr'ythee,  good  lago, 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coflfers  : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect.     Come,  Desde- 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus.  [mona, 

[Exeunt  all  except  lago  and  Roderigo. 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the 
harbour.  Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant, 
— as,  they  say,  base  men,  being  in  love,  have 
then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is 
native  to  them,— list  me.  The  lieutenant  to- 
night watches  on  the  court  of  guard  :~first,  I 
must  tell  thee  this,— Desdemona  is  directly  in 
love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  l-ay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul 
be  instructed-  Mark  me  with  what  \iolence 
she  first  loved  the  Mv)or,  but  for  bragging,  and 
telling  her  fantastical  lies :  and  will  she  love 
him  still  for  prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart 
think  it.  Her  eye  must  be  fed  ;  and  what  de- 
light shall  she  have  to  look  on  the  devil? 


When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  ef 
sport,  there  should  be, — again  to  inflame  H. 
and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite,— tovdiness 
in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners,  and 
beauties ;  all  of  which  the  Moor  is  defective 
in :  now,  for  want  of  these  required  comeni- 
ences,  her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itseV 
abused,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  dxsrebsa 
and  abhor  the  Moor ;  very  nature  will  instract 
her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some  secood 
choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted  — «s  .1  b  a 
most  pregnant  and  unforced  position.— » ho 
stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  for- 
tune, as  Cassio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble : 
no  further  conscionable,  than  in  patting  an 
the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seerotqg, 
for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  moit 
hidden  loose  affection?  why,  none;  »hy. 
none  :  a  subtle  slippery  knave  ;  a  finder-ost 
of  occasion.^ ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  tad 
counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  present  itself:  a  devilisli  knave!  Ix^ 
sides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  faaih 
all  those  requisites  in  him.  that  folly  and  greea 
minds  look  after :  a  pestilent  complete  knave ; 
and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  M 
of  most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig's  end  !  the  wine  she  drisks 
is  made  of  grapes  :  if  she  had  been  Messed. 
she  would  never  have  loved  the  Moor :  blessed 
pudding !  Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  ?  didst  not  mark  that? 

Rod.  Yes.  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  b« 
courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand ;  an  index  aad 
obscure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and 
foul  thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  tlieir 
lips,  that  their  breath's  embraced  together- 
Villainous  thoughts.  Roderigo!  when  these 
mutuaUties  so  marshal  the  way.  hard  at  band 
comes  the  master  and  main  exercise,  the  imoat- 
porate  conclusion  :  pish !— But,  sir.  be  yxjo 
ruled  by  me  :  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice. 
Watch  you  to-night ;  for  the  command,  ft 
by't  upon  you  :  Cassio  knows  you  not :— 11 
not  be  far  from  you  :  do  you  find  some  occa- 
sion to  anger  Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too 
loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline ;  or  from  what 
other  course  you  please,  which  the  time  shai 
more  favourably  minister.  Rod.  Well 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  ic 
choler,  and,  haply,  may  strike  at  you :  pcowkc 
him,  that  he  may ;  for  even  out  of  that  will  I 
cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mudny  ;  whose  qualh 
fication  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  yoa 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desins.  by  ttie 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and 
the  impediment  most  profitably  remcnvd, 
without  the  which  there  were  no  cxpeciatioB 
of  our  prosperity.  t  opponesi?. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  brmg  it  to  aiqr 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.    Meet  me  hy  wA  If 

uiyiLizeu  uy  >wJ  v^  v^^c  iv^ 
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at  the  citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries 
ashore.     Farewell. 

Rod,  Adieu.  [Exit. 

Jago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  be- 
lieve it ;  [credit : 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  great 
The  Moor— howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And.  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now,  I  do  love  her 

too; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradven- 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin.)     [ture, 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  in- 
wards; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him.  wife  for  wife ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong  do, — 

That  judgment  cannot  cure.     Which  thing  to 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on,— 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip  ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; — 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  re- 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass.  [ward  me. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 
Even  to  madness.    'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd. 

\ExU. 

Scene  IT.— /I  Street 
Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation  ;  people 
following. 
Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  tri- 
umph ;  some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires, 
each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addic- 
tion leads  him  :  for,  besides  these  beneficial 
news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials :  so 
much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed. 
AH  offices  are  open ;  and  there  is  full  liberty 
of  feasting,  from  this  present  hour  of  five,  lill 
the  bell  have  tolled  eleven.  Heaven  bless  the 
iblc  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general  Othello  I 

[^Exeunt, 

Scene  IW.—A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio.  and  At- 
tendants. 
Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard 
to-night ; 
I>el*s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Cos.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  tot. 

Oth.  lago  is  most  honest. 


Michael,  good  m'ght :   to-morrow,  with  your 
earliest,  [Come,  my  dear  love,  — 

Let  me  have  speech  with  you.— [To  Des.j 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue  ; 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  you. 
Goodnight.  [Exeunt Oi\\.,  Des.,  and Kw^vtA, 
Enter  lago. 

Cas.  Welcome,  lago :  wc  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'tis  not  yet 
ten  o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early 
for  the  love  of  his  Desdemona ;  whom  let  us 
not  therefore  blame :  he  hath  not  yet  made 
wanton  the  night  with  her ;  and  she  is  sport 

Cas.  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady,  [for  Jove. 

lago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Coj.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it 
sounds  a  parley  of  provocation  I  [right  modest. 

Cas.   An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks 

lago.  And  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an 
alarum  to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets ! 
Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine  ; 
and  here  without  are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gal- 
lants, that  would  fain  have  a  measure  to  the 
health  of  black  Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  lago :  I  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking:  I 
could  well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some 
other  custom  of  entertainment. 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup : 
I'll  drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night, 
and  that  was  craftily  qualified  too.  and,  be- 
hold, what  innovation  it  makes  here:  I  am 
unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task 
my  weakness  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man !  'tis  a  night  of  revels : 
the  gallants  desire  it.     Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door;  I  pray  you,  call 
them  in. 

Cas.  I'll  do  it ;  but  it  dislikes  mc.      \Exit. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which    he    hath  drunk    to-night 

already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick 

fool  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-niglit  carous'd      [out. 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he's  to  watch  : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle. 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 
And  they  watch  too.    Now,  'mongst  this  flock 

of  drunkards, 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action  [come : 
That  may  offend   the  isle  :— but  here  they 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  saiis  freely,   boih  with  wind  and 
stream. 
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Re-enter  (jfss&\o,  with  him  Montano,  an4(jKar 
tiemen.    ^rvoni  following  with  wine. 
Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a 
rouse  already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a 
pint,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 
At^.  Some  wine,  ho  I 
{Singing.'] 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  cltnk; 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clinks 
A  soldiers  a  man  ; 
A  life's  but  a  span  ; 
Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys ! 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 
/ago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where,  in- 
deed, they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your 
Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag-bellied 
Hollander, — Drink,  ho  I — are  nothing  to  your 
English.  [drinking  ? 

Cos.  Is  your  Engli^man  so  exqmsite  in  his 
/ago.  Whv,   he  dnnks  you,  with  facility, 
your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  over- 
throw your  Almain  ;  he  gives  your  Hollander 
a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  tilled. 
Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general  I 
Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I'll  do 
you  justice.  /ago.  O  sweet  England  ! 

ICing  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear. 

With  that  he  caltd  the  tailor  hum. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 

And  thou  art  but  ^ low  degree: 
Tis  pride  that  fulls  the  country  down  ; 
Then  take  thtne  auld  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho  I 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song 

than  the  other. 

/ago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cas.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthv  of 

his  place,   that  does  those  things. — Well,— 

heaven's  above  all :  and  there  be  souls  must 

be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

/ago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  oflfence  to  the 

general,  nor  any  man  of  quality,  —  I  hope  to 

be  saved. 

/ago.  And  so  do  I,  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not    before 

me  ;  the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the 

ancient.     Let's  have  no  more  of  diis  ;  let's  to 

our  affairs. — Forgive  us  our  sins ! — Gentlemen, 

let's  look  to  our  business.      Do  not  think, 

gentlemen,  I  am  drunk :  this  is  my  ancient 

— this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 

hand :— I  am  not  drunk  now. ;  I  can  stand 

well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then  ;  you  must  not 

think,  then,  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters ;  come,  let's 

set  the  watch. 
/ago.  You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before  ; 


He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Csesar 

And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  see  his  vice ; 

'Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 

Th^  one  as  long  as  the  other :  'tis  pity  of  him. 

I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 

Will  shake  this  island. 

Man.  But  is  he  often  thns? 

/ago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his 
He'll  watch  tlie  horologe  a  double  set,  [steep: 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  natme 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils :    is  not  this  tnie? 
Enter  Roderigo. 

/ago.  [Aside  to  him."]  How  now,  Rodeiigo? 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

\ExU  Rod. 

Mon.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  Dob> 
Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  seoood. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

/ago.  Not  I.  for  this  fair  isbnd : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark !  what 
noise  ?      [Cry  within,  "  Help  !  bdp ! 
Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Koderiga 

Cas.  You  rogue  I  you  rascal ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter.  Uratciast? 

Cas.  A  knave  I — teach  me  my  duty  ? 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggcn  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rofoe ' 

[Striking  RodoV*- 

Mon.  [Staying  him.]  Nay.  good  lieuteaaat , 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sr 

Or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazard. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  you're  drcxl 

Cas.  Drunk!  [2Tferr/:v 

/ago.  [Aside  to  Rod.]   Away,   I  say ;'  c? 
out,  and  cry  a  mutiny  t         [Exit  Rix. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen  :-- 
Help,  ho  I — Lieutenant,  — sir,  —  MootaiMX— 

sir;— 
Help,    masters ! — Here's   a   goodly    watA. 
indeed !  [Be/l  rtm:^ 

Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?— Diabia  bo 
The  town  will  rise:  God's  will,  Ueateocx 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever.  [hois 

Re-enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter  her' 

Mon,  'Zounds,  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  u 

Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives !  [the  dcM'»- 

/ago.  Hold,  hold,   lieutenant !— sir,— Mo«- 

tano,  —gentlemen,  — 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  d«T ' 

Hold!  the  general  speaks  to  you,  bDULiur 

shame!  fariseili  Cbi^  * 

Oth.  Why,  how  mw,   hoi  £roai     ■ 
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Are  we  tum'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous 

brawl: 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  I  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter, 

masters  ? 
Honest  lago.  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge 
thee.  [even  now, 

lago.  I  do  not  know  : — friends  all  but  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed.  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men.) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast, 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds  ; 
And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it  1 

Otk.  How  comes  it,  Michael;  you  are  thus 
forgot  ? 

Cas,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 

Oik,  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  f civil ; 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure :  what's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler?  give  roe  answer  to  it. 

Mon,  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger : 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you, — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now 

offends  me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice, 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
W^hen  violence  assails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule : 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied, 
Assajrs  to  lead  the  way  :  if  I  once  sdr. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on  ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a 
Shall  lose  me.    What  I  in  a  town  of  war,  [birth 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domesdc  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guanl  of  safety  ! 
'Tis  monstrous.— lago,  who  began  it? 

Afon,  If  partially  aMn'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

J  ago.  Touch  me  not  so  near  : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my 

mouth. 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio  ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is. general 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech, 


There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help  ; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd 

sword, 
To  execute  upon  him.    Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause : 
Myself  the  crving  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he.swift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  retum'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath  ;  which  till  to-night 
I  ne'er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back, 
(Forthis  was  brief,)  I  found  themclose  together. 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were, 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report  : 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  receivd    [best. 
From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

Olh,  I  know,  lago. 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Cassio,  I  love  thee  ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 
Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  !— 
\To  Cas.]  I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Des,  What's  the  matter? 

Oth,  All's  well  now,  sweedng ;  come  away 
to  bed.—  [geon. — 

Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  sur- 
Lead  him  off.  —  [Montano  is  led  off. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town,  [tracted. 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  dis- 
Come,  Desdemona :  'tis  the  soldiers'  life, 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 
\Exeunt  all  except  lago  and  Cassio. 

Jago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cas.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  I 
O,  I  have  lost  my  reputation  1  I  have  lost  the 
immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is 
bestial.— My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputadon  I 

Ia£o.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought 
you  had  received  some  bodily  wound  ;  there 
is  more  offence  in  that,  than  in  reputation. 
Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposi- 
tion ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without 
deserving :  you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all, 
unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  What, 
man !  there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again  :  you  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a 
punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice ; 
even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog, 
to  affright  an  imperious  lion :  sue  to  him  again, 
and  he  is  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than 

to  deceive  so  good  a  commander,  with  so 

slight,  so  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer. 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble? 

I  swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian  wi.h 
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one's  own  shadow? — O  thou  invisible  spirit 
of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no*  name  to  be  known  by, 
let  us  call  thee  devil ! 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with 
your  sword  ?    What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  1  know  not.  lago.  Is't  possible  ? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nothing  distinctly  ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing 
wherefore. — O  God,  that  men  should  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their 
brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance, 
revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
beasts! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  : 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness, 
to  give  plaee  to  the  devil  wrath  :  one  unper- 
fectness  shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly 
despise  mvself. 

Jago.  Cfome,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler  : 
as  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heanily  wish  this  had 
not  b^llen  ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is.  mend  it 
for  your  own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he 
shall  tell  me  1  am  a  drunkard  !  Had  I  as 
many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would 
stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by 
and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast  I  O 
strange  ! — Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed, 
and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used  :  exclaim 
no  more  against  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I 
think  you  think  I  love  you. 

Cas.  1  have  wdl  approved  it.  sir. — I  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk 
at  some  time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
shall  do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the 
general ; — I  may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for 
that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to 
the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement  of 
her  parU  and  graces  : — confess  yourself  freely 
to  her ;  importune  her ;  she'll  help  to  put  you 
in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so 
kind,  so  apt.  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness,  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested :  this  broken  joint  be- 
tween you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to 
splinter;  and,  my  fortunes  ag^nst  any  lav 
worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall 
grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas.  1  think  it  freely  ;  and.  betimes  in  the 
morning.  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desde- 
mona  to  undertake  for  me :  I  am  desperate  of 
my  fortune's,  if  they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night, 
lieutenant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.  \^Exit. 

la^o.  And  what's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play 
ihc  villain  ? 


When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  coarse 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she's  fram'd  as  fmitfol 
As  the  free  dements.    And,  then,  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor, — ^were't  to  renounce  has  bi^ 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemM  sin,  [dsm. 
His  soul  b  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  fist. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  functk>n.    How  am  I,  then,  s 

villain. 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  coane. 
Directly  to  his  good  ?    Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  co, 
The^  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  sbovsw 
As  1  do  now  :  for  while  this  honest  foci 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  lus  ear. 
That  she  rep^ds  him  for  her  body's  lost ; 
And.  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Re-€Ht€r  Roderigo. 

How  now.  Roderi^? 
Rod.  I  do  follow  here  m  the  chase,  ooc  1^ 
a  hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  tills  op  the 
cry.  My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  beeo 
to-night  exceedingly  well  cudgelled  ;  and  1 
think  the  issue  will  be,  I  shall  have  so  mock 
experience  for  my  pains ;  and  so,  with  bo 
money  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  retoni 
again  to  Venice. 
lago.    How  poor  are  they  that  have  oo( 

patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees? 
Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  bj 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time,  [witdicnft : 
Does't  not  go  well  ?    Cassio  hath  beaten  thee. 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  casbieRd 

Cassio: 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sn. 
Yet  fruits  that  blo^ro  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content  thyself  a  while. — By  the  mass,  'tis 

morning ;  [^wrt.— 

Pleasure  and  action  make  the  bouirs  sees 
Retire  thee  ;  %o  where  thou  art  billeted : 
Away.  I  say ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereater 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  {Exit  Rod.  J  Two  thia{s 

are  to  be  done. — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  nustxcst; 
I'll  set  her  on : 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cask)  fini 
Solidting  his  wife  : — ay.  that's  the  way; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  [£xi/. 
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ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — Cyprus.    Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Ccu,    Masters,  play  here, — I  will  content 
your  pains, — 
Something  that's  brief ;  and  bid  "  good-mor- 
row, general."  [Music. 
Enter  Clown. 

Ch.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments 
been  in  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose 
thus? 

z  A/us.  How,  5ir,  how? 

Cto.  Are  these,   I  pray  you,  wind  instru- 

X  Afus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir.     [ments? 

Cio.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

X  Aitis.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 

Cio.  Many,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here's  money  fbr 
you  :  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no 
more  noise  with  it. 

X  Mms.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

C/o.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again  :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear 
music  the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

I  Afus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I'll  away.    Go ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away  i 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  mme  honest  friend  ? 

C/o.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend  ;  I 
hear  you. 

Cos.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentle- 
woman that  attends  the  general's  wife  be 
stirring,  tell  her  there's  one  Cassio  entreats  her 
a  little  favour  of  speech  :  wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Cto.  She  is  stirring,  sir:  if  she  will  stir  hither, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her. 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend.         [Exi^  dov/n, 
Enter  lago. 

In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cas.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold.  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife  :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago.  I'll  send  her  to  you  presently  ; 

And  I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  busi- 
May  be  more  free.  [ness 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  iox*i.—{ExU  lago. 

I  never  knew 

A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Ent£r  Emilia. 

Ernil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am 
sorry 

For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  the  Moor 
replies. 
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That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus. , 
.And  great  affinity,   and  that  in  wholesome 

wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you  ;  but  he  protests 

he  loves  you. 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  saf  st  occasion  by  the  front, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,— 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done. — 
Give  roe  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in  : 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  you. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello,  lago,  and  Gentlemen. 
0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him.  do  my  duties  to  the  senate : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  ;   - 
Repair  there  to  me. 
/ago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  dot. 

OtA.   This  fortification,   gentlemen, — shall 

we  see't  ? 
Gen.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  III.— ^^r^  the  Castle. 
Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio.  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd.  good  Cassio.  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  belialf. 

Emil.   Good    madam,  do :    I    warrant  it 
grieves  my  husband, 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

Des.  O,  that's  an  honest  fellow.— Do  not 
doubt,  Cassio. 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  arid  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He's  never  anything  but  your  true  servant. 

Des.  I  know't.  I  thank  you.    You  do  love 
my  lord  :  [assur'd. 

You  have  known  him  long  ;  and  be  you  well 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cas.  Ay.  but.  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long. 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied. 
My  general  will  fori^et  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship.  I'll  perform  it 
To  the  last  anicle  :  my  lord  shall  never  rest  ; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  pa- 
tience ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift; 
Ml  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio  s  suit:  ^J^^^j^^^^^pj^.^assio; 
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For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 
Enter  Othello  and  lago. 

Cos.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Des.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cos.  Madam,  not  now:  1  am  very  ill  at  ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpose. 

Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion. 

[Exit  Cassio. 

Jago»  Ha  I  I  like  not  that. 

Oth.  What.dost  thou  say  ? 

J  ago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :  or  if— I  know  not 
what.  [wife  ? 

Oih.  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my 

J  ago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ?    No,  sure,  I  cannot 
think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

.  Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Otk'.  Who  is't  you  mean  ?  [my  lord. 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Cassio.     Good 
If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  present  reconciliation  take  ; 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  : 
I  pr'ythee  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay.  sooth  ;  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  hb  grief  with  me. 
To  suffer  with  him.  Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oih.    Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some 

Des.  But  shall' t  be  shortly?        [other  time. 

Oth.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper? 

Oth.  No.  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ? 

Oth.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tues- 
day mom ;  [mom : 
On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  Wednesday 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make 

examples 
Out  of  their  best,)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.  When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello  :  I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
What  you  could  ask  me  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.  What  1  Michael 
Cassio,  [time, 

That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a 
When  I  have  six>ke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
1*0  bring  him  in!  Trust  me,  I  could  do  much. — 

Oth.  Pr'ythee.  no  more  ;  let  him  come  when 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing.  [he  will ; 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  ; 


Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feedonnourishingdishes.  or  keep  yoawann. 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person :  nay.  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I  wUl  deny  thee  nothing ! 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  roc  this, 
To  laive  me  but  a  little  to  myself.  ^f*^ 

Des.    Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  faxe»eil.  injr 

Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :  lU  come 
to  thee  straight. 

Des.  Emilia,    come. — Be  as   your  fatKaes 

Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient,  [teach  you ; 

[Exit,  with  Emilia. 

Oth.  Excellent  wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my 
soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  tovethee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

logo.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  say.  lago? 

/ago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  yoii  wood 
Know  of  your  love  ?  [my  Udy, 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost 
thou  ask  ? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  tbougbt ; 
No  mrther  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought.  Ugo  ? 

Jago.  I  did  not  think  l^  had  been  acqaaitU- 
ed  with  her. 

Oth.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft- 

Jago.  Indeed ! 

Oth.  Indeed  I  ay,  indeed  : — discem'st  thou 
Is  he  not  honest  ?  [aught  in  thai? 

Jago.  Honest,  my  lord? 

Oth.  Honest  ?  ay,  honest. 

Jago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Ja^.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Think,  my  k)ri' 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
.'\s  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean 
something :  [thai. 

I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — thou  lik'dst  not 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife  :  what  didst  not 

like? 
And  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst. 
"  Indeed  r*  [thei, 

And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  togt- 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  .in  thy  bniin 
Some  horrible  conceit ;  if  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought 

Jugo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  lo\-e  vou. 

Oth.  I  think 'thuu  dost : 

And,— for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and 

honesty,  [them  breath.— 

And  weigh'st  thy  words  before    thou  giv'st 

Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 

more  ; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom;  but  in  a  man  that's  just, 
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They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the 
That  passion  cannot  rule.  [heart, 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 
Olh.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem 

none! 

Oih,  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 
Jago,  Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio  is  an  hon- 
est man. 
Oth,  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  worst  of 
The  worst  of  words.  [thoughts 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 
Utter  my  thoughts?    Why,  say  they  are  vile 

and  false ; 
As  Where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  who  has  a  breast  so 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions         [pure, 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend, 
lago,  [his  ear 

If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses  ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not)— that  your  wisdom 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits,      [yet, 
Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a 

trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Jago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear 
my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  :  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing ;  [thousands ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thoughts. 
lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your 
hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'tis  in  my  custody. 
Oth.  Ha  1 

Jago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  that  cuckold  lives  in 

bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger; 
But,  O,  what  damnM  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  vet  doubts :  suspects,  yet  strongly 
Oth,  O  mfsery  !  [loves ! 


/ago.  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich 
enough  ; 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor : 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy  1 

Oth.  Why,  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy,  \ 

To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?    No;  to  be  once  in 
doubt,  [goat, 

Is  once  to  be  resolv'd :  exchange  me  for  a 
When  1  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsuffljcate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.    Tis  not  to  make  mo 
jealous,  [pany. 

To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  com- 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  \irtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.    No,  lago ; 
I'll  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy  1    [reason 

/a^.  I  am  glad  of  it  ;  for  now  I  shall  have 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with 

Cassio ; 
Were  your  eye  thus, — not  jealous,  nor  secure  : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd  ;  look  to't ; 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands ;  their  best 

conscience 
Is,  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  say  so? 

/ago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying 
you ; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your 
She  lov'd  them  most.  [looks, 

Oth,  And  so  she  did. 

/ago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a 

seeming. 
To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought  'twas  witchcraft :— but  I  am  much 

to  blame ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your- pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

/ago.  1  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  ^our 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot.  [spirits. 

/ago.  Trust  me.  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love :— but,  I  do  see  you  arc 

mov'd : — 
I  am  to  pray  you  nor  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.        Oth.  I  will  not. 

/ago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 
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My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Cassio's  my 

worthy  friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

OM.  No,  not  much  mo^d  : — 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

/ago.  Long  live  she  so !  and  long  live  you 
to  think  so !  fself, — 

OiA.  And,  yet.  how  nature  erring  from  it- 

/dt^.    Ay,   there's  the  point :— as, — to  be 
bold  with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposM  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree. 
WTiereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends, — 
Foh  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. 
But  pardon  me :  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her  ;  though  I  may  fear 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fail  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And  happily  repent. 

OiA.  Farewell.  farewelL 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe  :  leave  me,  lago. 

/ago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.        [Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry? — This  honest  crea- 
ture, doubtless,  [unfolds. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he 

/ago.  [Returning.']    My  lord,    I   would   I 
might  entreat  your  honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
Although  'tis  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, — 
For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, — 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means: 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears  : — 
As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am, — 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

iagq.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.       {Exit. 

Oth.  This  fellows  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  leamM  spirit 
Of  human  dealings.  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart- 
strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  do>^'n  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  ;  or.  for  I  am  decUn'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years,— yet  that's  not  much  ; — 
She's  gone  ;  I  am  abus'd  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.     O  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites !   I  had  rather  be  a 

toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love,  [ones 
For  others'  uses.    Yet.  'tis  the  plague  of  great 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 
Tis  destiny  tmshunnable.  like  death  : 
Even  then  this  forkM  plague  is  fated  to  us. 


When  we  do  quicken. — 

Re-enttr  Desderoona  and  Emilia. 

DesdenKtna  comes : 
If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itsdf ! 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Da.  How  now,  my  dear  OtheQo  ? 

Your  dinner  and  the  generous  islanders, 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Oth.  I  am  to  blame.  [not  veil? 

Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  arc  yoa 

OtJi.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  hot. 

Da.  Faith,  that's    with    watching:   'twiU 
away  again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hoar 
It  will  be  well. 

OtJt.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  : 

[Puts  the  handkerchief  from  kim^  and  itir^fu 
Let  it  alone.    Come.  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

ZVf .  I  am  very  sorry  tl^t  you  are  not  wefl. 
[Exennt  Oth,  and  Dcs. 

EnUl.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin : 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  .Moor. 
Mv  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so   loves  the 

token, — 
For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  erer  keep  it,— 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.     I'll- have  the  work  ta'ei 

out. 

And  give't  lago :  what  he  will  do  with  it. 
Heaven  knows,  not  I  ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 
Enter  lago. 

/ago.  How  now  !  what  do  you  here  alooe  ? 

Emit.  Do  not  you  chide  ;  I  have  a  thing  fur 
you.  tihir^- 

/ago.  A  thing  for  me? — it   is  a  commca 

Emil.  Ha !      la^.  To  have  a  foohsb  witc 

Emit.  O.  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  grt 
For  that  same  handkerchief?  me  do* 

/ago.  What  handken^uef  ^ 

Emil.  What  handkerchief ! 
Why.  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desderooo): 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bki  roc  stal. 

/ago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ?  [s«>c?, 

Emil.  No.  'faith  ;  she  let  it  drop  by  ikjI'- 
And.  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  touk  t 
Look,  here  it  is.  [up- 

/ago.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  nie. 

Emi/,  What  will  you  do  with  t,  th^i  ?oi 
To  have  me  filch  it  ?       [have  been  so  eames 

/ago.  Why,  what's  that  to  >ob  ? 

[SnatckimgiL 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  vt 
port, 
Give't  me  again  :  poor  lady,  she'll  ran  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it.  ^« 

/ago.  Be  not  acknown  on't ;  I  have  tne^wr 
Go,  leave  me. —  [Exit  Eznilm. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  thh  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it.    Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong  I'thiaE 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.    This  may  do  r    ' 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  ] 
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Dangerous   conceits   are,    in   their  •  natures, 

poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sufphur.     I  did  say 
so : —  [dragora. 

Look,  where  he  comes  I  Not  poppy,  nor  man- 

Enter  Othello. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sjrrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Oih.  Ha  1  ha  I  false  to  me  ? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general !  no  more  of 
that.  [the  rack  :— 

Oih.  Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
llian  but  to  know't  a  little. 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours 
of  lust  ? 
I  saw't  not.  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me; 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips  ; 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Otk,  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    O,  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumM  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !    O,  farewell ! 
Farewell   the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill 

trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  dram,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quahty. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  I 
And,  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counter- 
Farewell  1    Othello's  occupation's  gone  !  [feii. 

logo.  Is  it  possible,  my  lord  ?         *  fwhore, 

Oth.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

{Seizing  him  by  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog. 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

J  ago,  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Oth,  Make  roe  to  see't ;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  bang  a  doubt  on  ;  or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord, —  [me, 

Oth,  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture 
Never  pray  more  ;  abandon  all  remorse  : 
On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate  : 
X>o   deeds  to  make   heaven  weep,  all  earth 

amaz'd  ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Oreater  than  that. 

lago.  O  grace !  O  heaven  defend  me ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
Ood  DC  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched 
fool. 


That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice 

0  monstrous  world  I  TAke  note,  take  note, 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe.  [O  world, 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit  ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll   love  no   friend,  since  love  breeds  such 

offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  stay :— thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

J  ago,  I  should  be  wise  ;  for  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth,  By  the  world. 

I  think  my  Mrifebe  honest,  and  think  she  is  not; 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,and  think  thou  art  not : 
I'll  have  some  proof :  her  name,  that  was  as 

fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.   If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
I'll  not  endure  it. — Would  1  were  satisfied  ! 

lago,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  pas- 
I  do  repent  roe  that  I  put  it  to  you.  [sion  : 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

Oth,  Would  I  nay,  I  will. 

Jago,  And  may ;   but  how  ?  how  satisfied, 
my  lord  ? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on, — 
Behold  her  tupp'd  ? 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  I    O  I 

logo.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty.  1  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  piospect.     Damn  them, 

then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  !   What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Where's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as   prime  as   goats,  as  hot   as 

monkeys. 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drank.     But  yet.  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances. 
Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  trath. 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it. 

Oth,  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But.  sith  I'm  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far. — 
Prick 'd  to't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately  : 
And.  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  : 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio  : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say,  "  Sweet  Desiemona^ 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  ;  " 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  roy 
hand,  ^hard, 

Cry.  ••  O,  sweet  creature  /  "  and  then  kiss  me 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd.  and  kiss'd  ;  and 
then  [Moorf" 

Cried,    **Cursid  /ate,  that  gave  thee  to  the 

Oth.  O  monstrous  !  monstrous  ! 

Jago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion; 
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'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

I  ago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  [proofs, 

Utk.  ril  tear  her  all  to  pieces  1 

I  ago.  Nay,  but  be  wise ;  yet  we  see  nothing 
done; 
She  may  be  honest  yet.    Tell  me  but  this, — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  such  a  one ;  'twas  my  first 
gift.  [chief 

I  ago.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handker- 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with.- 

Olh,'  If  it  be  that,— 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers, 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oih.  O.  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand 
lives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true.— Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  : 
'Tis  gone. — 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 
Yield   up,  O   love,    thy  crown,  and  hearted 

throne, 

To  tyrannous  hate !   swell,  bosom,  with  thy 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues  !  [fraught. 

lago.  "^Tiiy,  be  content. 

Oik,  O.  blood.  lago,  blood  I 

lago   Patience,  I  say  ;  your  mind,  perhaps, 
may  change. 

Oth.  Never,  lago.    Like  to  the  Pontick  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont, 
Even   so   my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent 
pace,  [love, 

Shall  ne'er  look   back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.  —  Now,  by  yond'  marble 

heaven. 

In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vcw,  \Knuh. 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet. — 

\^Kneels, 
Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above, 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about, 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  I    I-et  him  com- 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse,    [mand, 
What  bloody  work  soever.  [  They  rise. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with   acceptance 

bounteous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say 
That  Cassio' s  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead  ;  'tis  done  at  your 
But  let  her  live.  [request  ; 

Oth.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  !  O.  damn  her  ! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart  ;  I  will  wiihdiaw, 
To  fumibh  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 


For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieaten- 
lago,  lam  your  own  ick  ever.  [ant.         ( 

\Exeunt, 

Sc^NE  V^,^TkeSawu, 
Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clowo. 

Dts.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo,  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  anywhere. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier  ;  and  ibr  one  to  say  a 
soldier  lies,  is  stabbing. 

Des,  Go  to  :  where  lodges  he? 

Clo,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell 
you  where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this? 

Clo,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  ;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say  be  lies  here, 
or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat 

Des.  Can  you  enquire  him  out,  and  be 
edified  by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechise  the  world  for  him ;  thai 
is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him.  bid  him  come  hither :  tell 
him  I  have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and 
hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  ol 
man's  wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the 
doing.  \Exit, 

Des.  Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchieC. 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam.  [Emilia? 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  lost  my  ptirsf 
Full  of  cruzadoes :  and.  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are.  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who.  he  ?  I  think  the  sun,  where  he 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him.   [was  bora, 

Emil,  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — 

Enter  Othello. 
How  ist  with  you,  my  lord? 

Oth.  Well,  ray  g:ood    \^^y.^\Asidt.\   0, 
hardness  to  dissemble  I — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des,  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth,  Give  me  your  hand.     This  hand  is 
moist,  my  lady.  [sorrow. 

Des,  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  »o 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  libenl 
heart  : —  [quires 

Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  re- 
A  sequester  from  libxirty,  fastiug  and  prayer, 
Much  castigation.  exercise  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  dcnl  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand. 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  tliat  gave  away  my  heart 

Oth.  A  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — ^baz2ds,  not  hearts. 
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Deu  I  cannot  speak  of  this.    Come  now, 

OM.  What  promise,  chuck  ?  [your  promise. 

Des,  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak 
with  you. 

OM.  I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief.  [me  : 

Dts,  Here,  my  lord. 

Oth,  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Dts,  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth,  That  is  a  fault. 

That  handkerchief 
EWd  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  cnunner,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her,  while 
she  kept  it,  [father 

'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my 
Entirely-  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye        [hunt 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  spirits  should 
After  new  fancies  :  she.  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my^fate  would  have  me 

wive. 
To  give  it  her.  I  did  so :  and  take  heed  on't ; 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
1*0  lose  or  give't  awav,  were  such  perdition, 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des,  Is't  possible  ? 

Otk.  'Tis  true :  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it ; 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetk  fury  sew'd  the  work  ;  [silk  ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des,  Indeed  !  is't  true  ? 

Oth,  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Des,  Then  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 

Oth.  Ha  !  wherefore  ?  [seen  it ! 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and 
rash/ 

Oth.  Is't  lost?  is't  gone?  speak,  is  it  out  o' 

Des,  Heaven  bless  us !  [the  way  ? 

Oth,  Say  you  ? 

'Des.  It  is  not  lost :  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

Oth.  How !  Des,  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

Oth,  Fetch' t,  let  me  seet. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir ;  but  1  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
Pray  vou,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief :  my  mind 

Des.  Come,  come ;  [misgives. 

You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

Oth,  The  handkerchief ! 

Des,  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief ! 

Des,  A  man  that,  all  his  time. 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love  ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ;— 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  I 

Des,  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth,  K'^ivfX  [Exit. 

Emil,  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 


Des,  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil,  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man: 

They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food; 

They  eat  as  hungerly.  and  when  they  are  full. 

They  belch  us.—Look  you,— Cassio,  and  my 

husband. 

Enter  lago  and  Cassio. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way  ;  'tis  she  must 
dot: 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go  and  importune  her. 

Des.    How  now,  good  Cassio  1  what's  the 
news  with  you  ?  [you. 

Cos,  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour :  I  would  not  be  delay'd. 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 
That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  shut  mjrself  up  in  some  other  course. 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas,  thrice-gentle  Cassio  ! 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ;  fhim. 

Mv  lord  is  not  my  loid  ;  nor  should  I  know 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter' d. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 
.^  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  mv  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech  I    You  must  awhile  be 

r&tient : 
can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  suffice  you. 
lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 
Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now  ; 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 
lago.  Can  he  be  angry  ?    I  have  seen  the 
cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufTd  his  own  brother ;— and  can  he  be  angry? 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet 

him : 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 
Des,  I  pr'ythec,  do  so. — [£jr//lago.]  Some- 
thing, sure,  of  state, 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such 

cases. 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.    "lis  even 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  mdues         [so ; 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain  :  nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods. 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  1  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul : 
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But  now  I  find,  I  had  subora'd  the  witness, 
And  he's  indicted  falsely.  [you  think, 

Emit.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy, 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas  the  day  I  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

EmiL  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause,  [so ; 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  'tis  a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Des.     Heaven    keep    that    monster   from 

Emit.  Lady,  amen.  [Othello's  mind  I 

Dts.    I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,   walk 
hereabout : 
If  I  do  find  htm  fit.  I'll  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  effbct  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cos,  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

\Extunt  £>«demona  and  Emilia. 
Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio. 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home? 

How  is  it  with  you.  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
r  faith,  sweet  love.  I  was  coniing  to  your  house. 

Bian,  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging, 

Cassio.  [nights? 

What,  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and 

Eight  score  eight  hours?   and  lovers'  absent 

hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning  I 

Cas,  Pardon  me,  Bianca. 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been 

prcss'd ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate  time, 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.    Sweet  Bianca. 
\Giving  her  Desdemona's  handkerchief. 
Take  nie  thi:»  work  out. 

Bian,  O  Cassio,  whence  came  this? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend  : 
To  the  felt  absence,  now,  I  feel  a  cause  : 
Is't  come  to  this  ?    Well.  well. 

Cas,  Go  to,  woman ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jea- 
lous now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remem- 
No.  in  good  troth.  Bianca.  [branoe : 

Bian.  Why.  whose  is  it? 

Cas.  I  know  not.  sweet :  I  found  it  in  my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded. 
(As  like  enough  it  will,)  Id  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it.  and  dot ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Cas,  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian,  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little  ; 
And  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
For  I  attend  here  ;  but  I  U  see  you  soon. 


Bian,  'Tis  very  good ;  I   must  be  drcmn- 
stanc'd.  [ExtmnL 


ACT  IV. 


SCENR  I.— Cyprus,     Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello  and  lago. 

/ago.  Will  you  think  so  ? 

0th,  Think  so.  lago ! 

la^.  What, 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

Oth,  An  unauthoriz'd  kiss- 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed 
An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth,  Naked  in  bed,  lago.  and  not  mean 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil :  [barm ! 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so. 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  tbey  tcopt 
heaven. 

la^.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  sI^j  : 
But  if  I  gave  my  wife  a  handkerchief. — 

Oth.  What  then  ?  *  [being  hen. 

lago.  Why,  then,  'tis  hers,  my  tord ;  and. 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow't  on  any  man. 

Oth.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too : 
May  she  give  that  ?  [seen ; 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that  s  cot 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, —         [forgot  it  :— 

Oth.  By  heaven.  I  would  most  gb^Iy  hare 
Thou  said'st, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  metnorr. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house; 
Boding  to  all. — he  had  my  handkeit:hief. 

lago.  Ay.  what  of  that  ? 

Oth,  That's  not  so  good,  nsm, 

lago.  What,  if  I  bad  said  I  had  seen  him  do 
you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say,— as  knaves  be  such  abroal. 
Who,  having,  by  their  own  importunate  soil* 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  suppikxl  them,  cannot  cbooM 
But  they  must  blab, — 

Oth.  Hath  he  said  anything  ? 

logo.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  Isut  be  you  w«ll 
No  more  than  hell  unswear.  [assur d« 

Oth,  What  hath  he  uid  ? 

logo.  'Faith,  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what 

Oth,  What  ?  what  ?  [he  did. 

logo.  Lie — 

Oth,  With  her? 

lago.         With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  wilt 

Oth.  lie  with  her !  lie  on  her  !— We  say, 
lie  on  her,  when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  hei ! 
that's  fulsome. — Handkerchief, — confesstoa^ 
— handkerchief !— To  confess,  and  be  hanic^ 
for  his  labour  : — first,  to  l>e  hanged,  amd  then 
to  confess : — I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  »-ouM 
not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passjoo. 
without  some  instruction.  It  is  not  words  that 
shake  me  thus  : — Pish  I — Noses,  care,  awl  fips. 
—Is  it  possible  ?— Confess  I— Handkefchirf'— 
O  devd  !—  {Pails  in  a  i 
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lago.  Work  on,  [caught . 

My  medicine,  work  !  Thus  credulous  fools  are 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 
All  guiltless,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  I  my 
lord  I  [How  now,  Cossio? 

My  lord,  I  say  \— {Enter  Cassio.]    Othello  1— 

Cos,  What's  the  matter  ! 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy  : 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas,  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear; 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course : 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by, 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.   Look,  he  stirs  : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 
{Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your 

Oth.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ?  [head  ? 

Itzgo.  I  mock  you  I  no,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  like  a  man  I 

Oth.  A  hornM  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

logo.  There's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  popu- 
And  many  a  civil  monster.  [lous  city, 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

logo.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you  :  there's  millions  now  ahve, 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar :  your  case  is 
better. 

0  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !   No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she 

shall  be. 

Oth.  O,  thou  art  wise  ;  'tis  certain. 

la^o.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 
Connne  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list.      [grief. 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelmM  with  your 
f  A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man,) 
Cassio  came  hither':  I  shifted  him  away, 
And  laid  good  'scuse  upon  your  ecstasy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me; 
The  which  he  promis'd.    Do  but  encave  your- 
self, [scorns, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable 
That  dwell  in  eveiy  region  of  his  face  ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew. 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago.  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife : 

1  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.    Marry,  patience ; 
Or  L  shall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

/ago.  That's  not  amiss  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  withdraw  ? 
[Othello  retires. 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca. 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 


Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature  I  haunting  of  me  ? 


That  dotes  on  Cassio,— as  'tis  the  strumpet's 

plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  :— 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From    the   excess   of  Uughter :  —  here   he 

comes ; — 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  be- 
Quite  in  the  wrong.—  -  [haviour 
Re-enter  Cassio. 
How  do  you  now.  lieutenant  ? 
Cat.  The  worser.  that  you  give  me  the  ad- 
Whose  want  even  kills  me.  [dition , 
lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure 
r  o      ,°''^*           ,                   [Bianca's  power. 
\ speaking  termer.^   Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ! 
^•^f  •  .  ^    _,  -                    Alas,  poor  caitiff  I 
Oth.  lAsiae.j  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  ! 
/ago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 
Cos.  Alas,  poor  rogue  I  I  think,  i'  faith,  she 

loves  me. 
Oth.  [Aside.]  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and 
/ago.  Do  you  hear.  Cassio  ?    [laughs  it  out. 
Oth.  [Aside.]  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  It  o'er :— go  to  ;  well  said,  well  said. 

/ago.  She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  many 
Do  you  intend  it  ?  [her  • 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oth,  [Aside],  Do  you  triumph,  Roman?  do 

you  triumph  ? 
Cos.  1  marry  her  !— what  ?  a  customer  I    I 
pr'ythee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;    do 
not  think  it  so  unwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  [Aside.]  So.  so,  so.  so:— they  laugh 
that  win. 
/ago.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall 
Cos.  Pr'ythee,  say  true.  [marry  her, 

/ago,  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 
Oth.  ^side,]  Have  you  scored  me  ?  Well. 
Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out : 
she  is  persuaded  I  will  marr>'  her,  out  of  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 
Oth.  [Aside.]  lago  beckons  me;  now  he 
begins  the  story. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts 
me  in  every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day, 
talking  on  the  sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians, 
and  thither  comes  this  bauble ;  and.  by  this 
hand,  she  falls  me  thus  about  my  neck.— 

Oth.  [Aside.]  Crying,  "  O  dear  Cassio  I  " 
as  It  were  :  his  gesture  imports  it. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon 
me ;  so  hales,  and  pulls  me :— ha.  ha,  ha  ! 

Oth.  [Aside.]  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked 
him  to  my  chamber.     O,  I  see  that  nose  of 
yours,  but  not  the  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to. 
Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 
/ago.  Before  me  !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 
Cas.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew  I  marry,  a 
perfumed  one.— What  do  you  mean  by  this 
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Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  ! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handker- 
chief, you  gave  me  eveji  now  ?  I  was  a  fine 
fool  to  take  it.  I  must  take  out  the  work  ! — 
A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it 
in  your  chamber,  and  not  know  who  left  it 
there  !  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must 
take  out  the  work  !  There,  give  it  your  hobby- 
horse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  I'll  take  out  no 
work  on*t.  [how  now  ! 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  !  how  now, 

Olh,  [Asi^^.]  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my 
handkerchief  1 

Bian.  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night, 
you  may ;  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you 
are  next  prepared  for.  [ExiL 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  must:  she'll  rail  in  the  street 

lago.  Will  you  sup  thexe  ?  [else. 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

!ago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come  ;  will  you  ? 

la^.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.      \Exit  Cassio. 

Otk.  [Advaftcing.]  How  shall  I  murder 
him,  laga? 

/ago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at 

O/k.  O,  lago!  [his  vice? 

/ago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief  ? 

OM.  Was  that  mine  ? 

/ago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  see  how 
he  prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife  I  she 
gave  it  him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

O^A.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  kill- 
ing.— A  fine  woman  1  a  fair  woman  1  a  sweet 
woman ! 

/ago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

O/A.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be 
damned  to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live.  No, 
•  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it 
hurts  my  hand. — O,  the  world  hath  not  a 
sweeter  creature  :  she  might  lie  by  an  em- 
peror's side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

/ago.  Nay,  that  s  not  your  way. 

OtA.  Hang  her  I  I  do  but  say  what  she 
is  : — so  delicate  with  her  needle  I  An  admir- 
able musician  !  O,  she  will  sing  the  savage- 
ness  out  of  a  bear !  Of  so  high  and  plenteous 
wit  and  invention  ! 

/ago.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

OM.  O,  a  thousand  thousand  times.  And 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  I 

/ago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

OiA.  Nay,  that's  certain  :— but  yet  the  pity 
of  it,  lago  1    O;  lago  1  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

/ago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity, 
give  her  patent  to  offend  ;  for,  if  it  touch  not 
you.  it  comes  near  nobody. 

OtA.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes  : — cuckold 

/ago.  O,  'tis  foul  in  her.  [me  I 

OM.  With  mine  officer  I 

/ago.  That's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night : 
—I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body 


and  beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again  :— this 
night,  lago. 

/ago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  hex  n 
her  b^,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

OiA.  Good,  good  :  the  justice  of  it  pkases : 
very  good. 

/ago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  coder- 
taker  :  you  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

OM.  Excellent  good.— {/<  trumpet  heard.] 
What  trumpet  is  that  same  ? 

/ago.   Something  from  Venice,  sure.    Tb 
Lodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke:  and  see,  your  wife  is 

with  him. 
^«/^  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Mteodaxit^ 

Lod*.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

OlA.  with  all  my  beait  sir. 

Lod,  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet 
you.  [GivM  him  a  packet. 

OtA,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pkasores- 
[Opems  tAe  packet^  and  rtads. 

Dts,    And  whats  the  news,  good  ooosiii 
Lodovico  ? 

/ago.  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you,  sjgnior ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.   I  thank  yuu.    How  does  lientemoiC 

/ago.  Lives,  sir.  fCassio? 

Des.  Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  hiin  and 
my  lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all 

OtA.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  [wdL 

Dcs,  My  lord?  [as fom  wul'— 

OtA.  [/eeadi'ug.]  "  This  fail  you  not  t«  i», 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  the  pope^. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Ca^k>? 

Des,  A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  mw)i 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Casaa 

OtA.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  Mylofd? 

OtA,  Are  yoa  vise? 

Dts.  What,  is  he  angrv  ? 

Lod.  May  be,  the  letter  roov'd  hioi ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  baBc 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  'Trust  me,  I  am  glad  on't. 

OtA.  Indeed ! 

Des,  Mykjfd' 

OtA.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  How.  sweet  OiheBo? 

OtA,  Devil  1  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserved  this. 

Lj>d.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  beiie%-'d  a 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it:  *tis  *rry 
Make  her  amends  ;  she  weeps.  [mnch 

OtA.  O  devil,  devi. 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile.  - 
Out  of  my  sight  1 

Des,  I  will  not  stay  to  oflfem]  yoc. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  oSL  ber  back. 
OtA,  Mistress  1 
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Des.  My  lord? 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Loi,  Who,  I,  my  lord?  [her  turn  : 

Oth,  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  woula  make 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again  ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep  ; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient, — 
Very  obedient.— Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O    well-painted    pas- 
sion I — 
I  am  commanded  home. — Get  you  away ; 
I'll  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  man- 
date. 
And  will  return  to  Venice.— Hence,  avaunt ! 

{Exit  Desdemona. 

Cassio  «haU  have  my  place.  And.  sir,  to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together  : 

You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus.— Goats  and 

monkeys  I  {Exit. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full 
senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient?  is  this  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid 

virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ? 

/ago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  ^e?  is  he  not  light  of 
brain? 

lago.  He's  that  he  is :  I  may  not  breathe 
my  censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is 
I  would  to  heaven  he  were  !  [not, — 

Ij>d.  What,  strike  his  wife  ! 

/ago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  yet  would 
That  stroke  woukl  prove  the  worst.      [I  knew 

Lod,  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

/ago.  Alas,  alas  1 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak     [serve  him  ; 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.    You  shall  ob- 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That  I  may  save  my  speech  :  do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod,  1  am  sorry  that  1  am  deceived  in  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

Oth.  You  have  seen  nothing,  then  ? 
Emit,  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect. 
Oth,    Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  her 
together.  [heard 

Emit.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm  ;  and  then  I 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between 
Oth.  What,  did  they  never  whisper?  [them. 
Emil,  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth,  Nor  send  you  out  o*  the  way  ? 
Emit,  Never. 

Oth,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask, 
Emil,  Never,  my  lord.  [nor  nothing  ? 

Oih*  That's  strange. 


Emil,    I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is 
honest. 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;   it  doth  abuse  your 

bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  1 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy ;   the  purest  of  their 
ts  foul  as  slander.  [\%ives 

Oth,  Bid  her  come  hither  : — go. — 

[Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough  ; — yet  she's  a  simple  bawd 
lliat  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle 

whore, 
A  dosct-lock-and-kev  of  villainous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray :  I  have  seen 
her  do't. 
Re-enter  Emilia  with  Desdemona. 

Dcs.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Oth.  Pray,  chuck»  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Oth.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des,  What  horrible  fanw's  this  ? 

Oth.   [To  Emil.]   Some  of  your  function, 
mistress ; 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door  ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ;— nay,  despatch. 
[Exit  Emilia. 

Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [import  ? 
But  not  the  words. 

Oth.  Why.  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  jrour  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Oth,  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself ; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils 

themselves 
Should  fear  to  seixe  thee  :  therefore  be  double 
Swear  thou  art  honest.  [damn'd  ; 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth,  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false 
as  hell.  [am  I  false  ? 

Des,  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  how 

Olh.  O  Desdemona! — away !  away  I  away ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day ! — Why  do  you 
weep? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ?     , 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  :  if  you  have  lost 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too.  [him, 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare 
Steep' d  me  in  poverty  to  the  ver>'  lips  ;  [bead  ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 
I  should  have  found  in  isome  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas,  to  make  roe 
A  fixM  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  bis  slow  unmoving  finger  at  I — 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  weU : 
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But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, — 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discardol  thence ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads  [there. 
To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — Turn  thy  Complexion 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-Iipp'd  cheru- 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell !  [bin,— 

Des.    I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me 
honest.  [shambles, 

Otk.   O,  ay;   as  summer  flies  are  in  t^e 

That  quicken  even  with  blowing.  O  thou  weed. 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 

That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou 

badst  ne'er  been  born  i  [mitted  ? 

Des*  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  com 

Oth,  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 
book,  [mitted ! 

Made  to  write   whore   upon?    What  com 
Committed  ! — O  thou  public  commoner  1 
1  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed ! 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon 

winks; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it. — ^What  committ^ ! — 
Impudent  strumpet  I 

Dcs.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Dts.  No,  as  1  am  a  Christian 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  fonl  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth,  What,  not  a  whore? 

Des,  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved 

Oth.  Isitpos-sible? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  I 

Oth.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello.  {Re-enter  Emilia.] 

You,  mistress. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell  I 
You,  you,  ay,  you  I  [your  pains. 

We  have  done  our  course ;  there's  money  for 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

[Exit. 

Emit.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  con- 
ceive ? — 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good 

Des.  'Faith,  half  asleep.  [lady? 

Emit.  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with 

Des.  With  whom  ?  [my  lord  ? 

Emit.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

Emit.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none  :  do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
1  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  have  I  none. 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pr'ythee,  to- 
night [member 
Lay    on   my  bed    my  wedding   sheets,-— re- 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 


EmiL  Here  is  a  change  indeed  ! 

{Exit. 
Des.  .*Tis  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd.  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse  ? 
Re-enter  Emilia,  with  lago. 
lago.    What   is   your   pleasure,    madam? 
How  is  it  with  you  ? 
Des.   I  cannot  tell.    Those  that  do  teach 
young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so  ;  for,  in  good  iaith. 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 
lago.  What's  the  matter,  lady? 

Emit.    Alas,    lago,  my  lord  hath  so  be- 
whor'd  her, 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear.  [ber. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name.  lago? 
lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I 
was.  [dr^ik. 

Emit.  He  call'd  her  whore  ;  a  beggar,  in  bis 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callec 
lago.  Why  did  he  so  ?  [such. 

Des.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  sure  I  am  none 
lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.    Alas  the 
day !  [matches 

Emit.    Has  she   forsook  so   many  noble 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd  whore  I  would  it  not  make  one 
Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune.         [weep  ? 
lago.  Beshrew  him  for  it. 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 
Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emit.    I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue,        [^illaio. 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some 
office.  [eke. 

Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  hang'd 
la^.  Fie.  there  is  no  such  man :  it  is  im- 
possible, [him ! 
Des.    If  any  such  there  be.  heaven  pafdoa 
Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him !  and  heU  gnaw 
his  bones ! 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ?  who  keeps  ber 

company? 

What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what 

likelihood  ?  [knave. 

The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  \iUaino^is 

Some   base   notorious    knave,   some   scurvy 

fellow : — 
O  heaven,  that  such  companions  thoa'dst  on- 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip.      [fold. 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west  1 
lago.  Speak  within  door. 

Emil.  O.  fie  upon  them  I  some  such  squire 
he  was, 
That  tum'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 
lago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 
Des.  O  good  lago. 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
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Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for,  by  this  light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel : — 
If  e*er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will,— though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  i     Unkindness  may  do 

much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.  I  cannot  say  whore, — 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 
lago,    I  pray  you  be  content ;  'tis  but  his 

humour : 
I'he  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des.  If  'twere  no  other, — 

Jago.  'Tis  but  so,  I  warrant. 

[  Trumpets  heard. 
Hark,    how   these   instruments  summon    to 

supper  I 
The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 
{Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Roderigo. 

1  low  now,  Roderigo ! 

Rod,  I  do  not  nnd  that  thou  deal'st  justly 

Jago.  What  in  the  contrary  ?  [with  me 

Rod,  Every  day  thou  daff' st  me  with  some 
device,  lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me 
now.  keep'st  from  me  all  conveniency,  than 
suppliest  me  with  the  least  advantage  of  hope. 
I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure  it ;  nor  am  I 
yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  what  al- 
ready I  have  foolisiily  suffered. 

Ic^o.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for 
your  words  and  performances  are  no  kin  to- 
gether. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would 
half  have  corrupted  a  votarist :  you  have  told 
me  she  has  received  them,  and  returned  me 
expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect 
and  acquaintance  ;  but  I  find  none. 

lago.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to  !  I  cannot  go  to, 
man  ;  nor  'tis  not  very  well :  by  this  hand,  I 
say,  it  is  very  scurvy  ;  and  begin  to  find  my- 
self fobbed  in  it.  lago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well.  I  will 
make  myself  known  to  Desdemona :  if  she  will 
return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit, 
and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation  ;  if  not, 
assure  yourself,  I  will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 


Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what 
I  protest  intendment  of  doing. 

logo.  Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee; 
and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy 
hand,  Roderigo  :  thou  hast  taken  against  me 
a  most  just  exception  ;  but  yet,  I  protest.  I 
have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  afiair. 

Rod,  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared; 
and  your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and 
judgment.  But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that 
in  thee  indeed,  which  I  have  greater  reason  to 
believe  now  than  ever, — I  mean,  purpose,  cou- 
rage, and  valour,— this  night  show  it :  if  thou 
the  next  night  following  enjoy  not  Desdemona, 
take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery,  and 
devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason, 
and  compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come 
from  Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's 
place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true?  why,  then  Othello  and 
Desdemona  return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  O,  no,  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and 
takes  away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  un- 
less his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  acci- 
dent ;  wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate,  as 
the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean,  removing  of  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of 
Othello's  place,— knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

lago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit, 
and  a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry, 
and  thither  will  I  go  to  him  :  he  knows  not  yet 
of  his  honourable  fortune.  If  you  will  watch 
his  going  thence,  (which  I  will  fashion  to  fall 
out  between  twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take 
him  at  your  pleasure  :  I  will  be  near  to  second 
your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between  us. 
Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go  along 
with  me ;  1  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in 
his  death,  that  you  shall  think  yourself  bound 
to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high  supper-time, 
and  the  night  grows  to  waste  ;  about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.     [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Cast/e. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself 
no  further.  [walk, 

OtA.  O,  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to 

Lod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank 
your  ladyship. 

Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

OtA.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

O, — Desdemona, — 

Des.  My  lord? 

OtA.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will 
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be  returned  forthwith  :  dismiss  your  attendant 
there :  look  it  be  done. 

Des,  [  will,  my  iord. 
[Exeuttt  Othello.  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 

Emil.  f iow  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler 
than  he  did. 

Des.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent : 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you* 

Emil,  Dismiss  me  1 

Des.   It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good 
Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 

Des.  So  would  bot  I :  my  love  doth  so  ap> 

prove  hiip,  ffrowns,— r 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  his 

Pr'ythee,  unpin  oe, — have  grace  and  favour 

in  them. 

Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me 
on  the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one. — Good  father !  how  foolish 
are  our  minds  ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Cone,  eome.  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara: 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad, 
And  did    forsake  ber :  she  had  a  song  of 

"willow  ;" 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singling  it :  that  song,  to-night, 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I  have  much  to  do. 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  ^^bara.  —  Pr'ythee, 
despatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  uiglit-govini  ? 

Des.  No,  unpiP  ne  beie. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  mau* 

Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 

Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of 
his  nether  lip. 

Des.  [Singimg.] 
The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tru^ 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing,  willow,  willow,  willow: 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur' d 

Smg  willow^  willow,  willow  :  [her  moans; 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften  d  the 
Lay  by  these  : —  \stones  ; — 

Singwillew,  willow,  willow: 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee  ;  he'll  come  anon  : — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 
Let  nobody  blame  him  ;  his  scorn  I  approve, — 
Nay,  that's  not  next. — Hark !  who  is  it  that 

Emil.  Itistheuind.  [knocks? 

Des.  [Singing.]  [thenf 

I  caltd  my  love  false  love:  but  what  said  he 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  :  Vmen. 

if  I  court  moe  women^  you'll  couch  with  moe 


So,  get  thee  gone :  good  night.  Mine  eyes  do 
Doth  that  bode  weeping?  [itch ; 

Emil.  Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so. — O.  these  okco. 

these  men  ! —  [Emilia. — 

Dost    thou   in  conscience  think. — tell  me. 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  bus- 

In  such  gross  kind  ?  [bands 

Emit.      Ther&be  some  such,  no  question 

Des.  Woukist  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  alt 

Emil.  Why,  would  not  you?     [the  worid? 

Des,  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark,     fthe  workl  ? 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all 

Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'tis  a 
For  a  small  vice.  [p^t  prijs 

Des.        In  troth.  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  1  should ;  and  ando't 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  a  measure  of 
lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor 
any  petty  exhibition ;  but,  for  the  whole  world. 
— why,  who  would  not  make  her  husband  a 
xnickold.  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should 
venture  purgatory  for't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me.  if  I  would  do  such  a 
wrong  for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  f 
the  world ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your 
labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and 
you  flight  quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,  as  would  store  the  world  they 

play'd  for. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  faults; 
If  wives  do  falL    Say,  that  they  slack  their 

duties 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps  ; 
Or  else  broik  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or.   say.   they 

strike  us, 

Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite ; 
Why,  w^e  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have 
some  grace.  [know. 

Yet  have  we  some  revienge.     Let  husbands 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  :  they  see. 
and  smell,  [sour. 

And  have  their  palates,  both  for  sweet  and 
As  husbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  Cor  others  ?    Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth.    Is't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too :— aiMi  have  not  we  affections. 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  then 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so.  [know. 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night :  heaven  me 
such  tisage  seiid. 
Not  to  take  bad  from  bad.  but  by  bad  mend  I 

\ExtsaU, 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I.— Cyprus.    A  Street. 

Enter  lago  amd  Roderigo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk ;  straight 
will  he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bore,  and  put  it  home  : 
Quick, quidc ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow: 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  miscarry  int. 

logo.  Here,  at  thy  hand :  be  bold,  and  take 

thy  stand.    [Retires  ta  a  little  distance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  : 

And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons  : — 

'Tis  but  a  man  gone  :— forth,  my  sword  ;  he 

dies.  [to  the  sense, 

lago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost 

And  be  grows  angiy.     Nay,  whether  he  kill 

C^sio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  game :  live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb'd  from  him. 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  roust  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and.  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  stand  I  in  much 

peril: 
No,  be  roust  die  :~be't  so :  I  hear  hiro  coming. 
Enter  Cassio. 
Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he.— Villain,  thou 

diest! 
[Rushing  for th,  and  making  a  pass  at  Cassio. 
Cos.    That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy 
indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st : 
1  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[DrawSt  and  toounds  Roderigo. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  slain ! 

[lago  rushes  fbrth^  cuts  Cassio  behind 
in  the  leg,  and  exit. 
Cos.    I  am  maim'd  for  ever. — Help,  ho! 
murder  I  rourder  I  \Falls. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 
Oth.  The  voice  of  Cassio : — lago  keeps  bis 
Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  aro  I  [word. 

Oth.  It  is  e'en  so. 

Cos.  O,  help,  ho  I  light  I  a  surgeon  !   [just, 
Oth.  'Tis  he :— O  brave  lago,  honest  and 
That  bast  sucli  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's 
wrong  I  [dead, 

Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies 
And  your  unblest  fate  hies :  strumpet,  I  come  I 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes, 

are  blotted ; 

Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be 

spotted.  \Exit. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano,  eU  a  distance. 

Cos.  What,  ho!   no  watch?  no  passage? 

rourder  I  murder  1 


Gra.   'Tis  some  mischance ;   the  voice  is 

Cas.  O,  help  !  [very  direful. 

Lod.      Hark !       Rod.  O  wretched  villain ! 

Lod.  Two  or  throe  groans :— it  is  a  heavv 
night :  [safe 

These  may  be  counterfeits ;  let's  think' t  un- 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobody  come  ?  then  shall  I  bleed  to 

Lod.  Hark!  [death. 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with 
light  and  weapons. 
Re-enter  lago,  with  a  light. 

logo.  Who's  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that 
cries  on  murder  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Jc^go.  Did  not  you  hear  a  ciy? 

Cas.  Here,  here !  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 

lago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod,  The  same  ind<*ed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  griev- 
ously ?  [villains  I 

Cas.    lago?    O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by 
Give  me  some  help.  [done  this? 

lago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have 

Cas.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

[ago.  O  treacherous  villains  !— 

[TV  Lod.  and  Gra.]    What  are  you  there? 
come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here. 

Cas.  That's  one  of  ihem, 

lago.  O  murderous  slave !    O  villain ! 

\Stabs  Roderigo. 

Rod.  O  daron'd  lago!    O  inhuman  dog! 
O!  O!  O! 

lago.   Kill  men  i'  the  dark !— Where  be 
these  bloody  thieves  ? — 
How   silent   is   this    town! — Ho!    rourder! 

murder ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us.  praise  us. 

lago.  Signior  Lodovico  ? 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy.    Here's  Cassio  hiut 

Gra.  Cassio !  [by  villains. 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  I 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 
Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is't 

lago.  Who  is't  that  cried  !         [that  cried? 

Bian.  O  my  dear  Cassio  !  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio.  Cassio,  Cassio !  [suspect 

lago.  O  notable  strumpet! — Cassio,  may  you 
Who  they  shoukl  be,  that  have  thus  mangled 

Cas.  No.  [you? 

Gra.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have 
been  to  seek  you.  [chair, 

lago.    Lend  me  a  garter: — so.— O,  for  a 
To  Mar  him  easily  hence !  [Cassio  I 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints  !— O  Cassio  !  Cassio  ! 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
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To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas,  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no  : — yes,  sure ;  O  heaven  !  Rode- 
Gra,  What,  of  Venice  ?  [rigo* 

lago.  Even  he,  sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 
Gra.  Know  hira  !  ay. 

I<igo,  Signior  Gratiano  ?    I  cry  you  gentle 
pardon ;  [manners. 

These    bloody    accidents   must   excuse   my 
I1iat  so  neglected  you. 
Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ? — O,  a  chair,  a 
Gra.  Roderigo  !  [chair ! 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he. — O,  that's  well  said  ; — 
the  chair  : —  \A  chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  men  bear  him  carefully  from  benoe ; 
I'll  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.--[7b  Bianca.] 

For  you,  mistress. 

Save  you  your  labour.—He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Cassio,  [you  ? 

Was  my  dear  friend :  what  malice  was  between 

Cos.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the 

man. 
lago.  \To  Bianca.]  What,  look  you  pole? 
— O,  hear  him  out,  o'  the  air. — 

[Cassio  and  Roderigo  are  borne  off. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen.— Look  you  pale, 

mistress  ? — 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen?  nay,  guiltiness  will 

speak. 

Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Alas,  what's  the  matter?  what's  the 

matter,  husband?  [dark 

lago.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the 

By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd : 

lie's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  I    alas,  good 

Cassio  I 
lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'y- 
thee,  Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night. 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 
Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house  ;  but  I  there- 
fore shake  not. 
lago.  O,  did  he  so  ?    I  charge  you.  go  with 
Emil.  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet !      [me. 
Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  hon- 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me.  [est, 

Emil.  As  I  ?  foh  !  fie  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,   let's  go  see  poor 
Cassio  dress'd. — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell's  another  tale. 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ?— [^jf<//.J  This  is  the 

night 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

{Exeunt. 


Scene  \\.—A  Bedchamber  in  the  Castle. 
Desdemona  in  bed  asleep.    A  light  bumiag. 
Enter  Othello. 
Oih.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my 

soul, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  dmste  stars  !— 
It  is  the  cause.—Yet  1 11  not  shed.her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'U  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then— put  out  the  Bgbt ! 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore,       [ligbt. 
Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thy 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.     When  I  have 

pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither:— I'll  smell  it  on  the 

tree—  {Kissing  her. 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  1— One  more,  one 

more : —  [thee. 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill 
And  love  thee  after :— one  more,  and  this  the 

last: 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.    I  must  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love.— She  wakes. — 

Des.  Who's  there?    Othello? 

Oth.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  con»e  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pra/d  to-night,  Desdemona? 

Des.  Ay,  ray  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  vourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  [that  ? 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord !  what  may  you  mean  bv 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;    I  will  walk 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unpreparM  spirit ;     [by  : 
No. — heaven  forfend  !— I  would  not  kill  thy 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing?  [souL 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  llien.  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  I 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  noi  k£X 

Oth.  Hum !  fmc 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;  for  jrou  are  fatal 

then,  [know  not. 

When  your  eyes  roll  so !  why  I  should  fear  I 

Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet.  I  feel  I 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins,  [fear. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth,  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest.       [loving. 

Des.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kilis  for 
Alas !  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  veiy  frame : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  b<^>e,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  still  I 

Des.  I  will  so.    What's  the  matter? 
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Otk,  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio.  (and  gave  thee. 

Dts,  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ! 

Send  for  the  man.  and  ask  him. 

Oth,  Sweet  soul,  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou'rt  on  thy  death- 

Dts.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die.  [bed. 

Oth,  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath,      [ception 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  con- 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Des,  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth,  I  say,  amen. 

D€s.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love ;  1  never  gave  him  token. 

Oth.  By  heaven.  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in's 
band. 

0  perjur'd  woman  f  thou  dost  stone  my  heart. 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice  : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 
Dts.  He  found  it,  then 

I  never  gave  it  him  :— send  for  hifn  hither ; 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confess' d. 

Dts,  What,  my  lord? 

Oth,  That  he  hath— used  thee. 

Dts,  How?  unlawfully? 

Oth,  Ay. 

Dts,         He  will  not  say  so. 

Oth,  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd  ; 

Honest  lago  hath  taen  order  fort.        [dead ? 

Dts.   O,  my  fear  interprets  I — what,  is  he 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great 
Had  stomach  for  them  all.  [revenge 

Dts,  Alas,  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone ! 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet!  weep'st  thou  for  him 
to  my  face  ? 

Dts.  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet  I  fnight ! 

Dts.  Kill  me  to-morrow;   let  me  live  to- 

Oth,  Nay,  if  you  strive, — 

Dts.  But  half  an  hour  I 

Oth,  Being  done. 

There  is  no  pause. 

Dts.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer ! 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.  {Smathtrs  htr. 

Emit.  {Within. '\  My  lord,  my  lord !  what, 
ho  I  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Oth,  What  noise  is  this?— Not  dead?  not 
yet  quite  dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  : 
So.  so.  [lord ! 

Emit,  [Withim.]  What,  ho!  my  lord,  my 

Oth.  Who's  there  ? 

Emit.  [Within.]  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you  !  [dead. — 

Oth.  Yes : — 'tis  Emilia :— byand  by.— She's 
*Ti$  Hke  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death ; 
The  noise  was  high.— Ha  I  no  more  moving? 


Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in? — Were't 
good  ?  [do  ? 

I  think  she  stirs  again  :— no. — What's  best  to 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 
My  wife  1  my  wife!  what  wife? — I  have  no 
O,  insupportable  !  O  heavy  hour !  [wife. 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emit.  [  Within.]  I  do  beseech  you 

That  I  may  speak  with  you.  O  good  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee  :  O,  come  in,  Emilia  : 

Soft, — ^by  and  by : — let  me  the  curtains  draw. 

Where  art  thou  ?  [  Unlocks  tht  door. 

What's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

Enttr  Emilia. 

Emit.  O.  my  good  lord,  yonder's  foul  mur- 

Oth.  What,  now  ?  fder  done ! 

Emit.  But  now,  my  lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was 
And  makes  men  mad.  [wont. 

Emit.  Cassio.  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young 
Call'd  Roderigo.  [Venetian, 

Oth.  Roderigo  kiU'd  1 

And  Cassio  kill'd  ? 

Emit.  No.  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  1  then  murder's  out 
of  tune. 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Dts.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  ! 

Emit.  Alas,  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That!  what?  [voice: 

Emit,  Out^and  alas!    that  was  my  lady's 
Help!      Help,   ho!    help!— O    lady,   sp<»k 

again ! 
Sweet  I^sdemona !    O  sweet  mistress,  speak  ! 

Dts.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emit.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed? 

Dts.         Nobody ;   I  mvself.    Farewell : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  :  O  farewell ! 

[D/ts, 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murder'd  ? 

Emit.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emit,  She  said  so :  I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

Oth.  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emit.  O,  the  more  angel  she. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil !  [whore. 

Olh.   She  tum'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a 

Emit.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a 

Oth.  She  was  false  as  water.  [devil. 

Emit.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  I 

Oth.  Cassio  did  top  her ;  ask  thy  husband 
else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emit.  My  husband  !      Oth.  Thy  husband. 

Emit.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 
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Oi/u  Ay,  with  Cassio.    Nay,  had  she  been 
true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 
Emil.  My  husband ! 

Oih,  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is.  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 
Emit  My  husband  i 

0th,  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ?    I 
say,  thy  husband.  [with  love  ! 

Emil.  O  mistress,  villainy  hath  made  mocks 
My  husband  say  that  she  was  false ! 

OM.  He,  woman ; 

1  say,  thy  husband :  dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 
Emil,  If  he  say  so.  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 
Otk.  Ha! 

EmiL  Do  thy  worst : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th,  Peace  1  you  were  best. 

Emil,  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do 

me  harm, 

As  I  have  to  be  hurt.    O  gull  I  O  dolt ! 

As  ignorant  as  dirt  !  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 

I  care  not  for  thy  sword  ;  I'll  make  thee  known. 

Though  I  lost  twenty  lives.— -Help  I  help,  ho  1 

help  1  [murdei  1 

The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress !    Murder ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  lago. 

Mon.    What  is  the  matter?     How  now. 

general !  [done  well, 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  lago?   you  have 

That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter?  [neck. 

Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  best  a 

man : 

He  says  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was 

false: 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full.  [villain  : 

lago.  I  told  him  what  1  thought ;  and  told 
no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 
Emtl,   But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was 
/ago.  I  did.  [false? 

Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned 
Upon  my  soul  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie  :—       [lie  ; 
She  false  with  Cassio  I— Did  you  say  with 
Cassio?  [your  tongue. 

lago.  With  Cassio,  mistress.    Go  to,  charm 
Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;   I  am 
bound  to  speak : 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed,— 
All.  O  heavens  forfend  !  [der  on. 

Emil.  .And  your  reports  have  set  the  mur- 
Oth.  Nay,  stare  not.  masters  :  it  is  true, 
Gra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth.  [indeed. 

Afon.  O  monstrous  act  I 
Emil,  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy  i 


I  think  upon't,— I  think,— I  sroeD't;  O  vfl- 

lainy ! 
I  thought  so  then  ;— I'll  kill  myself  for  grief  :—* 

0  villainv,  villainy  1  [get  you  home. 
lago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you, 
Emil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave 

to  speak: 
'Tis  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now.— 
Perchance.  lago.  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 
OM.  O  I  O  !  O  !  [Fall4mg  0m  the  kd. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  noar ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innooeot. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 
Oih,  O,  she  was  fool  !^ 

[kistmz^ 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle  :  there  lies  your 

niece. 
Whose   breath,    indeed,    these   hands   have 

newly  stopp'd : 
I  know,  this  act  shows  terrible  and  grim. 

Gra,  Poor  Desdemonal  1  am  glad  thy 
father's  dead. 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pare  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  dow. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate 
Yea.  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  skk.  jure. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  'Tb  pitiful ;  but  yet  lago  knows 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  tiroes  committed ;   Cassk>  coo- 

fess'd  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  th.it  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her ;   1  saw  it  in  hb  hand : 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  ray  mother. 

Emil,  O  heax'en  1    O  heavenly  powers  I 

Jago,  Come,  hold  your  peaces 

Emil.    'Twill  out,   'twill  out :— I  hoU  my 
peace,  sir?  no; 
I'll  be  in  speaking  liberal  as  the  air : 
l^t  heax'en.  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  aH 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  ^>cak. 

/ago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not. 

[lago  t^ers  to  stah  his  mifi, 

Gra,  Fie ! 

Your  sword  upon  m.  woman  I 

Emil.  O  thou  dull   Moor !   that  haodkcr^ 
chief  thou  speak' st  of. 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  htsbaad ; 
For  often.  \^i(h  a  solemn  earnestness. 
More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  txifle. 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it. 

/ago.  Villainous  whoce ! 

Emil,   She  gave  it  Cassio  1    no,  aias !    I 
And  I  did  give't  my  husband.  [found  it 

/ago.  Fihh«  thou  beat  I 

EmiL  By  heaven,  I  do  not,  I  do  noc,  gentle- 
men. I  foot 
O  murderous  coxcomb !  what  shoukl  such  a 
Do  with  so  good  a  nife? 

[lago  stais  Emilia ;  rwus  oml. 

Ol/L  Are  there  no  stones  in  beaver 
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But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious 
villain  I 
Gra.  The  woman  falls ;  sure,  he  has  kill'd 

his  wife. 

Emit.  Ay,  ay :  O,  lay  me  by  mv  mistress' 

Gra.  He  s  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd.  [side. 

Man.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you 

this  weapon, 

Which  I  have  here  recorer'd  from  the  Moor : 

Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not 

pass, 
But  kill  him  rather.    I'll  after  that  same  vil- 
For  'tis  a  damnM  slave.  [lain. 

\^Exevnt  Montano  and  Gratiano. 
Oth,  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  alL 

Emil.  What  dk]  thy  song  bode,  lady? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me?    I  will  play  the 

swan,  {lew,*' — 

And  die  in  music : — "  WilUrw,  wiilow,  toil- 

Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel 

Moor; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 
^  speaking  as  I  think,  1  die. — I  die.     [Dies. 
Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber; 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  tem- 
per: — 
O,  here  it  is. — Uncle.  I  must  come  forth. 
Gra,  [Within.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will 
cost  thee  dear : 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 
Oth.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  with 
Or,  naked  a»  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee,      [me, 
Re-enter  Gratiano. 
Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oth.  Behold,  I  have  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword, 
1  have  made  my  way  through  more  impedi- 
ments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop:— but,  O  vain 

boast ! — 
Who  can  control  bis  fate?  'tis  not  so  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rusb  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retkesw     Where  should  Othello  go  ? 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?    O  illrstarr'd 
wench  I  [compt, 

Pale  as  thy  smock !   when  we  shall  meet  at 
This  look  of  thine  will  burl  my  soul  from 
heaven.  [girl ! 

And  fiends  will  sooitch  at  it.    Cold,  cold,  my 
Even  like  thy  chastity.— O,  cursM  slave  ! — 
Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possessnn  of  this  heavenly  sight  { 
Blow  me  alwut  in  winds  I  roast  mc  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  I — 
ODesdemona!  Desdemona !  dead !  O !  O !  O ! 


Enter  Lodovico,  Montano,  Cassio  carried  in 

a  chair,  and  Officers,  with  lago,  prisoner, 

Lod,  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortun- 
ate man  ? 

Oth.  That's  he  that  was  Othello;— here  I 
am.  [forth. 

Lod,  Where  is  that  viper?— bring  the  villain 

Oth,   I  look  down  towards  his  feet, — but 
that's  a  fable. — 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 
[  Wounds  lago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

lago,  1  bksed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

Oth,  I  am  not  sorry  neither  :  I'd  have  thee 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die.    [live  : 

Lod,  0  thou  Othello  I  that  wert  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  h)  the  practice  of  a  damnM  slave, 
What  shall  be  sakl  to  thee  ? 

Oth,  Why,  anything : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  did  I  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  bath  part  confess'd  his 
villany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death  ? 

Oth,  Ay. 

Cos,  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Oth,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ade  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

J  ago.    Demand  me    nothing :    what   you 
know,  you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak 'Word. 

Lod.  What,  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best.  ( befaU  n, 

Lod.  Sir,  you  .shall  understand  what  hath 
Whieh,  as  I  think,  you  know  not.    Here  is  a 

letter, 
Found  i«  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here  another  :  the  one  of  them  imports 
I'he  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo.  Oth.  O  villain  I 

Cas.         Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross  I 

Lod.    Now,    here's   anoUier   discontented 
paper, 
Fomid  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  danmM 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim  [villain ; 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  O,  the  pernicious  caitiff  1 

How  came  you.  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief. 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cas,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  : 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose, 
Whfch  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth,  O  fool  f  fool !  fool  r 

Cas.  There  i»,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter,. 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spakCr 
After  k)ng  seeming  dead,— lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on-  [with  us  r 

Ij)d.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go 
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Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty  flong, 

That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him 
It  shall  be  his.    You  shall  close  prisoner  rest. 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian   state. — Come,   bring  him 

away. 
0th.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it ; — 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice:  then,  must 

you  speak 
Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
IJke  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;  of  one,  whose  sub- 

du'd  eyes, 
Albeit  unus^  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gujn.    Set  you  down  this  ; 


And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circurocisM  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus.  \Stabs  kiwudf. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period  I 

Gra,  AU  that's  spoke  is  marT'd. 

Otk.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kiU'd  thee: — do  way 
but  this. 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.         [Duu 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  bad  oo 
For  he  was  great  of  heart.  [weapon ; 

Lod.  [To  lago.]  O  Spartan  d<i. 

More  feu  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Ix>ok  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  ; 
This  is  thv  work  :  the  object  poisons  sight ; 
Let  it  be  hid.  — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor. 
For   they  succeed   on   you. — ^To  you,  k>nl 

governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  tonure.— O,  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  abroad  ;  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  reUte. 
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Satuminus,  Son  to  tht  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 

and  afterwards  declared  Emperor. 
Bassianus,   Brother  to  Satuminus ;    in  love 

with  Lavinia. 
Titus  Andronicus,  A  Roman  Patrician  General 

against  the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,   Tribune  of  the  People  ; 

and  Brother  to  Titus. 
Ludus,  Quinttis,     )    Sons  to  Titus  Androni- 
Martius,  Mutius,     )       cus. 
Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 
Publius.  Son  to  Marctis,  the  Tribune. 
Sempronius,  \ 

Caius.  S  Kinsmen  ^ Titus. 

Valendne,     j 


i^milius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alarbus,      \ 

Demetrius,  >  Sons  to  Tannora. 

Chiron,       j 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain.  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clowa  ; 

Romans. 
Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamora.  Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronkos. 

A  Nurse,  and  a  black  Child. 

Senators.    Tribunes,  Officers,  Sokiiers,  and 
Attendants. 


Scene, — Rome,  and  the  Country  near  it. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I.— Rome.    Before  the  Capitol. 

The  tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing;  the 
Tribunes  ai>(/ Senators  aloft.  Enter,  below, 
Satuminus  and  his  followers,  on  one  side, 
and  Bassianus  and  his  followers,  on  the 
other;  with  drum  and  colours. 
Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 

Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 

\nd,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 


Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swocds : 
I  am  his  first-bora  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rocoe ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bas.  Roroant,  friends,  followers,  Cavoaren 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son,     fof  my  right. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rbine, 
Keep,  then,  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecnue; 
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To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility  : 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine  ; 
And.  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  aloft,  with  the 
crown. 

.Afar.  Princes,  that  strive  by  factions  and  by 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery,  [friends 
Know  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 

stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice. 
In  election  for  the  Romnn  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome : 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls : 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home. 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastisM  with  arms 
Oar  enemies'  pride:  five  times  he  hath  return'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field  ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renown^  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — by  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adora. 
That  you   withdraw  you,  and   abate   your 

strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.  How  Ciir  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm 
my  thoughts ! 

Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afiy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
'rhy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons. 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friendis ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 
{Exeunt  thejbllowers  ^Bassianus. 

Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward 
in  my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

{Exeunt  the  followers  ^Satuminus. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  mc  in. 

Bas.  Tribunes,  and  me.  a  poor  competitor. 

[Flourish.    Sat.  and  Bas.  go  up  into  the 

Capitol. 

Scene  U.—The  Same, 
Enter  a  Captain  and  others. 
Cap.  Romans,  make  way :  the  good  An- 
dronicus, 


Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  retum'd 
From  where  he  circumscribM  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Drums  and  trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Martins 
and  Mutius ;  after  them,  two  men  bearing  a 
coffin  covered  with  black ;  then  Lucius  and 
Quintus.    After  them,   Titus  Andronicus ; 
and  then  Tamora.  with  Alarbus,  Chiron, 
Demetrius.  Aaron,  and  other  Goths,  pri- 
soners; ikMwrs  and  people  following.    The 
bearers  set  down  the  coffin,  and  Titus  speaks. 
Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourn- 
ing weeds  I  [fraught, 
Lo,  as  the  bark,  that  hath  discharg'd  her 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay. 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchor- 
age, 
Cometh  Andronicus.  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears. 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! 
Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had. 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive  and  dead  1 
These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 
Tliese  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors : 
Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe 

my  sword. 

Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer  St  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[  The  tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys,  [wars  ! 

Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ! 
Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the 
Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthy  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd. 
Nor  we  disturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you.  the  noblest  that  sur- 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen,  [vives, 
Tam.  Stay.  Roman    brethren  1     Gracious 
conqueror, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son  : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O.  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me ! 
Sufficeth  not.  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O,  if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS, 


Ad  I. 


Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  torab  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge  : 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spiare  my  first-bom  son. 
Tit,  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon 
me.  [beheld 

These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths 
Alive  and  dead  ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice  : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd;  and  die  he  must, 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are 
gone.  [straight; 

Luc.    Away  with   him  !    and  make  a   fire 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
I^t's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 
\Extuttt  Lucius,  Quintiis,  Martius,  and 
Mutius.  with  Alarbus. 
Tam.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 
Chi,  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 
Detn.   Oppose  not   Scythia   to  ambitious 
Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd:  but  hope  withal, 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge  [Troy 

Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  In  his  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was 

queen,) 

To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Rt-tnter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 

Mutius,  with  their  swords  bloody. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have 

perform 'd 

Our  Roman  rites  :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 

And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire,         [sky. 

Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the 

Reroaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 

And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so  ;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 
[Trumpets  sounded^  and  the  coffins  laid  in 
tht  tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here 

in  rest, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damnM  grudges ;  here  are  no 

storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 

Enter  Lavinia. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons  ! 
Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus 
long  : 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame  ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies  ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy. 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome 
O,  bless  me  here  with  ti.y  victorious  hand. 


Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  dtieens  appbud! 
Tit.  Kind  Rome,  that   has  thus  lovingiy 
••serv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtues  praise  I 
Enter  Marcus,  Andronicus,  Sotuminus, 
Bassianus.  and  others. 
Mar.  Long    live   brd  Titus,   my  bekived 
brother,  , 

Gracious  triumpher  in  tVte  eyes  of  Rome  ! 
Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother 
Marcus.  [ful  wars, 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  succes* 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame! 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  alU 
That  in  your  country's  service   drew    yoor 

swords : 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness, 
.^nd  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  e^-er  been. 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trmi. 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire. 
With  these  our  late-deceas6d  emperor's  sons : 
Be  candidatus,  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  R<»ne. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  gk>rious  body  fits, 
ThaiT  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleoess: 
What  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  yoa? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamarions  to-day. 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  hfe. 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  sucoessfoUy, 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms. 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  ;^;c; 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  worid  : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 
Alar.  I'itus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the 
empery.  [teil? 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune.Ganst  tImu 
Tit.^  Patience,  prince  Satuminus. 
Sat.  Ronoans.  do  lae  right : 

Patricians,  draw   your  swords,  and  shotlie 

them  not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Rome's  emperor. 
Andronicus.  would  thou  wert  sbipp'd  to  bell. 
Rather  than  rob  mc  of  the  people's  hearts ! 
Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of   the 
good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  ! 
Tit,  Content  thee,  prince  ;  I  will  restore  to 
thee  [chcmseivies. 

The   people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from 

Bas.  Andronicus.  I  do  not  flatto-  tbec. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  ftiovis, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  ;  and  thanks,  to  sMa 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honoiuable  meed. 
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Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages  :      [here, 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 
Tribunes.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
♦And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome. 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 
Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  suit 
I  make. 
That  you  create  your  en)peror's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine  ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say, — "  Long  live  our  em- 
peror ! " 
Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every 
Patricians  and  plebeians,  we  create  [sort, 

Lord  Satuminus  Rome's  great  emperor, 
And  say, — "  Long  live  our  Emperor  Satur- 
nine ! "  \A  long  flourish. 
Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And.  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  ro)ral  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me.  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please 
thee  ?  [match 
Tit.  Tt  doth,  my  worthy  lord  ;  and  m  this 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace  : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, 
King  and  commander  of  our  commonweal, 
TTie  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord  : 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 
Sat.  Thanks,   noble  Titus,   father  of  my 
life! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspe^able  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  [To  Tamora.]  Now,  madam,  are  you 
prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 
To  him,  that,  for  your  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

5^7/.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance: 
Though  chance  of   war  hath  wrought  this 

change  of  cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome  : 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  eveiy  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts 
you,  [Goths. — 

Can  make  you  greater    than   the  queen  of 
Lavinia.  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 
Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord  ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 


Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let 

us  go; 

Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 

Proclaim  our  honoucs.  lords,  with  trump  and 

drum.      [Flourish.     Satuminus  courts 

Tamora  in  dumb  show: 

Bos.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid 

is  mine.  [Seizing  Lavinia. 

Tit.  How,  sir !    Are  you  in  earnest,  then, 

my  lord  ? 
Das.  Ay,  noble  Titus  ;  and  resolv'd  withal. 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice : 
This  prince  injustice  seizeth  but  his  own. 
Luc.  And  that  be  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius 
live.  [peror's  guard  ? 

^     Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt  I    Where  is  the  em- 
Treason,  my  lord,  Lavinia  is  surpris  d  ! 
Sat.  Surpris'd  !    By  whom  ? 
Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus, 
with  Lavinia. 
Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence 
away. 
And  with  my  sword  I'll  keep  this  door  safe. 
[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring 
her  back. 
*  Mut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 

Tit.  What,  villain  boy  ! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ? 

[Stabbing  Mutius. 
AJut.  Help,  Lucius,  help  1 

[l>ies. 
Re-enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more 
than  so. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 
Tit.  Nor  thou,   nor  he,  are  any  sons  of 
mine ; 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love,    [wife, 

[Exit. 
Sat.  No,  Titus,  no  ;  the  emperor  needs  her 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock  :  [nor, 
I'll  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  trait'rous  haughty  sons. 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  none  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale. 
But  Saturnine  ?    Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agreed  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of 

thine. 
That  saidst,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 
Tit.  O  monstroas  !  what  reproachful  words 

are  these  ! 
Sat.  But  go  thy  ways  :  go,  give  that  chang- 
ing piece 
To  him  that  flourish 'd  for  her  with  his  sword  : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy : 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
'fo  ruflle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 
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Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wound- 
ed heart. 
Sat,  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen 
of  Goths,  [nymphs. 

That,  like   the   stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her 
Dost  overshine  the  gallanfst  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  empress  of  Rome. 
JSpeak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud 

my  choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, 
^>ith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  everything 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 
Tarn,  And  here,    in  sight  of   heaven,  to 
Rome  I  swear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 
Sat.  Ascend,  fair  queen.  Pantheon.— Lords, 
accompany 
Your  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquerM  : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rights. 
[Exeunt  Satuminus  and  his  followers  ;  Ta- 
mora, and  her  sons  ;  Aaron  and  Goths. 
Tit.  1  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride  : — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challengM  of  wrongs  ? 
Reenter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and 

Martins. 
Mar.  O  Titus,  see,  O  see  what  thou  hast 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son.    [done ! 
Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,   no ;  no  son  of 
mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family  ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  un worth v  sons  I 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away  1  he  rests  not  in  this 
tomb: 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified  : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors. 
Repose  in  fame  ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls  : 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you  : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him  ; 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 
Quin.,  Mart.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will 

accompany. 
Tit.  And  shall !  What  villain  was  it  spoke 

that  word  ? 

Quin.  He  that  would  vouch  it  in  any  place 

but  here.  [spile  ? 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  ray  de- 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus  ;  but  entreat  of  thee 

To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 


Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon 
my  crest,  [%vtmDded : 

And.  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  fhou  bast 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  ; 
So,  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 
Mart.  He  is  not  with  himself ;  let  us  with- 
draw. 
Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 
[Marcus  and  the  sans  ofTwya  buH. 
Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 
plead.  [speak- 

Quin.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 
Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  «iU 
speed.  [soul ' 

Mar.  RenownW  Titus,  more  than  half  my 
Luc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  as 

all! 
Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous  : 
The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax. 
That  slew  himself;  and  \%'ise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals : 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  %vas  thy  jov. 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise! 

The  dismall'st  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  sons  in  Rome  : 
Well,  buiy  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[Mutius  is  put  into  the  tfivi. 
Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius, 
with  thy  friends. 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  I 
All.  [Kneeling.]  No  man  shed  tears  for 
noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 
Mar.  My  lord, — to  step  out  of  these  dreaiy 
dumps, — 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but  I  know  it  i^ 
Whether  by  device  or  no,  the  heavens  can  ttSL 
Is  she  not,  then,  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 
Mar.  Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunetBte. 
Flourish.     Re-enter,  on  one  side^  Satuminas, 
attended;  Tamora.  Demetrius,  Chiron,  and 
Aaron  :  on  t/u  other  side ,  Bassianns,  Lavinia, 
and  others. 

Sat,  So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play  d  yov 
prize  : 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 
Bas.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord  !  I  say  oo 
more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  hate 
power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 
Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  k>rd,  to  setae  my 
own. 
My  true-betrothdd  love,  and  now  my  wife? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all : 
Meanwhile,  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  i 
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Sat.  Tis  good,  sir:  you  are  very  short  with 
But.  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you.  [us  ; 

Bcu,  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life,  [may, 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know,— 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome. 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wrong'd  ; 
That,  m  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath, 
To  be  controll'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave : 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour.  Saturnine, 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my 
deeds: 
'Tis  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonoured  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Sattunine ! 

Tam.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What,  madam !  be  dishonour'd  openly. 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tam.  Not  so,  my  lord,  the  gods  of  Rome 
forefend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all ; 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs : 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him  ; 
Ijo&t  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. — 
[Asidt  to  Sat.]  My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be 

won  at  last ; 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 
Lest,  then,  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just 'Survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  you  for  ingratitude. 
Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin. 
Yield  at  entreats  ;  and  then  let  me  alone  : 
I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all ; 
And  rare  their  faction  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons. 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear'son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know  what  'tis  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. 
[Atoud.]  Come,  come,  sweet  emperor, — come, 
Andronicus ;  [heart 

Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the 
That  dies  in  temF>est  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;   my  empress  hath 
prevail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord : 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happilv. 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord, 
That  I  have  recondl'd  your  friends  and  you.   I 


For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable  ; 
And  fear  not,  lords  ;  and  you,  Lavinia, 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Lue.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to 
his  highness. 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly  as  we  might. 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 

Mar.  Tliat,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  pro- 
test, [more. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;   trouble    us  no 

Tam.  Nay.  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must 
all  be  friends : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.   Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats,  [here. 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults  : 
Stand  up. — 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churi, 
I  found  a  friend  ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore. 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two 

brides. 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound  we'll  give  your  grace 
donjour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

lExtunf. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— Rome.    Be/ore  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aaron. 
Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top. 
Safe  out  of  Fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash  : 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills  ; 
So  Tamora : 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait. 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then,   Aaron,   arm   thy  heart,  and   fit    thy 

thoughts. 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 
And  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  triumph 

long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains. 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes. 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus 
Away  with  slavish  weeds,  and  servile  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph, 
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This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holla !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Bnier  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  braving, 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 
wants  edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd  ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st.  affected  be. 

Chi,  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'Tis  not  the  diflference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortun- 
'      I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou,  [ate  : 

To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace  ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs  1   these  lovers  will  not 
keep  the  peace.  fadvis'd, 

Dem.  Wl\y,  boy,  .although  our  mother,  un- 
Gave  you  a  dancmg  rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your 
friends  ?  [sheath, 

Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your 
Till  you  know  bettor  how  to  handle  it.  [have, 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dtm,  Ay,  boy,  grow  yc  so  brave  ? 

\Theydrav). 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ! 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold,  [cems ; 

The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  con- 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
Be  so  dishonour' d  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I,  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
Thrust  those  reproachful  speeches  down  his 

throat. 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.    For  that    I  am  prepar'd  and   full 

resolv'd,  [tongue. 

Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thunder'st  with  thy 

And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform*. 

Aar.  Away,  I  sav  ! 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  pretty  brabble  will  imdo  us  all. 
Why,  lords. — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What,  is  Lavinia,  then,  become  so  kx)se, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate,  [broach'd, 

That  for   her   love   such   quarrels  may  be 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge? 
Young  lords,  beware !  an  should  the  empress 
know  [please. 

This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the 
world : 
I  love  Lavi;iia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some 
meaner  choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 


Aar.  Why.  are  ye  mad  ?  or  knov  ye  not. 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be,  [in  Roae 
And  cannot  orook  competitors  in  Icnv? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deatb 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  lo»e. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her !— How?  * 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  stnu^? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  I  more  water  glideth  by  the  oiQ 
Than  wots  the  miller  of :  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  A^,  and  as  good  as  Satiuninus  loajr. 

Dem,  Then,  why  should  be  despair,  thit 
knows  to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose? 

Aar.   Why,  then,  it  seems,  some  certadi 
Would  serve  your  turns.  [snatch  or  so 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  scrrd. 

Dem.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar.  Would  you  bad  hit  it  too ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ve,  hark  ye,  and  are  you  sudi  fook. 
To  square  for  this?  Woukl  it  offend  yon,  then. 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi,  Faith,  not  me. 

Dem,  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends,  and  join  for 
that  you  jar : 
Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resohe. 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  ikot  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  lore. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishmest 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand  ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are; 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy : 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  furee,  if  not  by  wonts: 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  «it 
To  villainy  and  ven^^eance  oonsecxate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  int^id : 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice. 
That  will  not  suffer  vou  to  square  yourselves 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  bouse  of  £une. 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  ejres,  and  ears  ■ 
The  woods  are  mthl^  dreadful,  deaC  u^ 

duU: 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  ttfe 
your  turns ; 
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There  serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury.  feye. 

ChL  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smella  of  no  coward- 
ice. 

Dem.  Sit /as  aut  nefas,  dll  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  oharm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  vekor,  [Exeunt. 

Scene  U.-^A  Forest  near  Rome. 
Horns  and  cry  0/ hounds  heard.    Enter  Titus 

Andronicus,  witn  hunters,  &'c.;  Marcus, 

Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Tit,  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and 
grey,  [groen : 

The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspir'd. 

[A  cry  of  hounds  and  horns  heard. 
£/»//rSatuminus.  Tamora,  Bassianus,  Lavinia, 

Demetrius,  Chiron,  ^a^  Attendants, 
Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty : 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good  : 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords  ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lmv,  I  say,  no  ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

ScU.  Come  on,  then  ;  horse  and  chariots  let 
us  have, 
And  to  our  sport. — \To  Tamora.]  Madam, 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [now  shall  ye  see 

Mar,  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top.  [game 

Tit,  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the 

Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the 

plain.  [horse  nor  hound  ; 

Dem,  [Aside.]  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— A  lonely  Part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Aaron,  with  a  bag  of  gold, 
Aar,  He  that  had  wit  woukl  think  that  I 
had  none. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  triee, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem, 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy  : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest 
[Hides  the  gold. 
Enter  Tajnon, 
Tlxm,  Mj  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st 
thou  sad, 


When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush  ; 
The  snake  lies  rollfed  in  the  cheerful  sun  ; 
TTie  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  cbecker'd  shadow  on  the  ground: 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And,   whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the 

hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  maiic  their  yelping  noise; 
And,  after  conflict,  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave. 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber  ; 
Whiles  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodi- 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song       [ous  birds, 
Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  :  [desires, 

What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye, 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy, 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls 
Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs : 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in 

thee. 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus  : 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastitv. 
And  wash  their  bands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied  ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

2  am.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me 
than  life  I  [comes : 

Aar.  No  more,  great  empress,— Bassianus 
Be  cross  with  him  ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bas,  Who  have  we  here?    Rome's  royal 
empress, 
Unfumish'd  of  her  well-beseeming  troop? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her. 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  tlus  forest? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actseon's  ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning  ; 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
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Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments  ;      [day  1 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to- 
Tis  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 
Bos.  Believe  me«  queen,  your  swarth  Cim- 
merian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train, 
Dismounted  from   your   snow-white   goodly 

steed, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness.  I  pray  you.  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colouf'd  love  ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 
Bos,  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note 
of  this.  [noted  long  : 

Lav,   Ay.  for  these  slips  have  made  him 
Good  king,  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd  I      [this  ? 
Tarn.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron. 

Dtm,  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our 

gracious  mother  I 

Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look 

pale? 

These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place : 

A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see.  it  is  ;     [lean. 

The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 

O'ercome  >^ith  moss  and  baleful  misletoe  : 

Here    never  shines  the  sun  ;    here    nothing 

breeds, 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven  : 
And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorrM  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew,  [here 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death  : 
And  then  they  called  me  foul  adulteress, 
lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect : 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 
Dem,  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

{Stabs  Bassianus. 
Chi.  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show 
my  strength. 

{Also  stabs  Bass.,  who  dies. 

Lav.  Ps:f,  come,  Semiramis,  nay,  bart>arous 

Tamora, 

For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own . 

Tarn.    Give  me    thy  poniard ;    you    shall 

know,  my  boys, 


Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  yoor  niother's 
wrong.  (her; 

Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to 
First,  thrash  the  com,   then  after  bum  the 
I'his  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity,    [stxaw : 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And   with   that    painted   hope   braves  your 

mightiness : 
And  shall  she  cany  this  unto  her  grave? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  a  eunach. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lusr. 

Tarn.  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 
Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make 
that  sure. 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  cnjcyy 
That  nice  preservM  honesty  of  yours,  [face,— 
Lav.  O  Tamora !   thou  bear  st  a  woman's 
Tarn.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  awav  with 
her  I  ^  (word. 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  nne  bat  a 
Dem.   Listen,  fair  madam :  let  it  be  your 
glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them. 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain,  [the  dam  ? 
Lav.  When  did  the  tigers  young  ones  teach 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath,  she  taught  ii  thee ; 
The  milk  thou  suck'dst  from  her  did  turn  to 

marble ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike : 
{To  Chiron.]  Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a 
woman  pity.  [self  a  bastaxd  ? 

Chi.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  pro\e  my- 
Lav.  'Tis  true,  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a 
lark: 
Yet  have  I  heard,— O,  could  I  find  it  now  >- 
The  lion,  moved  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  alt  away : 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children. 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  £amii>h  in  tbnr 

nests: 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no. 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful. 
Tarn.    I  know  not  what  it  means:  away 
with  her !  [sake. 

Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee  I  for  my  fatlier's 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  ha^'c 

slain  thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.        [me, 
Tam.  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offendal 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain. 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent : 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  ycM 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me.  [wtU; 
Lav,  O  Tamora.  be  call'd  a  gentle  queeo. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place! 
For  'tis  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 
Tam.    What    begg'st   thou,    then?    food 
woman,  let  me  go. 
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Lav.  'Tis  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
O.  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their 

No.  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee,      [fee : 

D€iK.  Away !  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here 

too  long. 
Lav.   No   grace?  no  womanhood?     Ah, 
beastly  creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  1 
Confusion  fall—  [thou  her  husband  : 

Cki,  Nay,  then  I'll  stop  your  mouth.— Bring 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 
[Demetrius  throws  the  body  of  Bassianus  into 
the  pit:  then  exeuHt\>ctSitXny3&andQ\AXQTi, 
dragging  (^Lavinia. 
Tarn.    Farewell,  my  sons  :  see,  that  you 
make  her  sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower. 

\ExU, 

Scene  W.— The  Same. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintus  and  Martins. 
Aar*  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot 
before: 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 
Quin.   My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it 
bodes.  [for  shame, 

A  fart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you  ;  wer't  not 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 
{Falls  into  the  fit. 
Quin.  Wliat.  art  thou  fallen?   What  subtle 
hole  is  this,  [briers, 

"Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed 

blood. 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me.  [fall  ? 

Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the 
Idart.  O  brother,  with  the  dismall'st  object 
hurt. 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 
Aar.  [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to 
And  them  here. 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his 
brother.  [£xit. 

Mart,  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help 
me  out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 
Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear  ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er- runs  my  trembling  joints  ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 
Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining 
heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 


And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.   Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compas- 
sionate heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise  : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is  ,*  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  heic, 
All  on  a  heap,  Uke  to  a  slaughter' d  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know 
'tis  he  ? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks. 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  feiinting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 
Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 
thee  out ; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without 

thy  help. 
Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more  ;  I  will  not  loose 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below :      [again, 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me  :  I  come  to  thee. 

[Falls  in. 
Re-enter  Aaron  with  Satuminus. 
Sat.  Along  with  me:  I'll  see  what  hole  is 
here. 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  eanh  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus  ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  imlucky  hour, 
To  And  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead,  [but  jest : 
Sat.  My  brother  dead  !    I  know  thou  dost 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase  ; 
Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there,  [alive  ; 
Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all 
But,  out  alas  !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 
Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants  ;  Titus 

Andronicus,  and  Lucius. 
Tarn.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king? 
Sat.  Here,  Tamora;   though  griev'd  with 

killing  grief. 
Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search 
my  wound : 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tam.  Then,  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal 
writ.  [Giving  a  letter. 

The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy  ; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 
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Sat.  \^Rcads.'\  "And  if  we  miss  to  meet  him 
handsomely, 
Swett  huntsman,  Bassianus  'tis  toe  mean. 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him  : 
Tfiou  know  st  our  meaning.     Look  for  thy 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree,      [reward 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit. 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends." 

0  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree  : 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out, 
ITiat  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 

Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of 
gold.  [Showing  it. 

Sat.    [To  Titus-l  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell 
curs  of  bloody  kind, 
Have  here  beieft  roy  brother  of  his  life. 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison  : 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tarn.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  ?    O  won- 
drous thing  1 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered  ! 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 

1  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  ray  accursW  sons, — 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them,— 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd  !  you  see  it  is  apparent — 
Who  found  this  letter  ?    Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 
Tam.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 
Tit.   I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their 
bail; 
For,  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 
Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them  :  see  thou 
follow  me.  [murderers : 

Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word  ;  the  guilt  is  plain  ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than 

death. 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tam.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king  : 

Fear  not  thy  sons  ;  they  shall  do  well  enough. 

Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come  ;  stay  not  to  talk 

with  them.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  V.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  toith  Lavinia. 
ravished  ;  her  hands  cut  off,  and  her  tongue 
cut  out, 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can 
speak.  [thee. 

Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravish'd 
Cki,    Write  down  thy  mind^   t>ewray  thy 
meaning  so. 
An  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee  play  the  scribe. 
Dem.  See,  bow  with  signs  and  tokens  she 
can  scrowl.  [thy  hands. 

Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash 
Dtm.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands 
to  wash  ; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 


Chi.  An  'twere  my  case.  I  should  go  hu? 

myself.  [the  coftL 

Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help*^  thee  kait 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  ChinxL 

Enter  Marcus,  _^TW»f  huntinf. 

Mar.  Who's  this  ?  my  niece,  that  flies  avajr 

so  fast? 
Cousin,  a  word :  where  is  your  husband  ? 
If  [  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  «oold 

wake  me  ? 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  dowa, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! 
Speak,  gentle  niece ;    what    slern    m^r^iC? 

hands  [b»m 

Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd  and  made  thybixtv 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  SM-eet  oroamoils. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  k> 

sleep  in. 

And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness. 
As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  me? 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  wann  blood. 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wral 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosM  l^ 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  bnaith. 
But.  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deAower  d  iher. 
And.  lest  thou  shouldst  detect  him.  cui  th^ 

tongue. 
Ah,  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  diasK ! 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  bk>od. 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouta; 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  £su» 
blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thte  ?  shall  I  say  'tis  so  ? 
O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  t 
That  I  might  rail  at  him,  to  ease  my  miadi 
Sorrow  conceal^,  like  an  oven  stopp'd* 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind  : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,  hast  thou  met, 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  ofi. 
That  could  have  better  sew  d  than  PhBiMDrt 
O.  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  basds 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leavi^.  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kisi 

them.  [We'. 

He  would  not,  then,  have  toach'd  them  for  bis 
Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenlv  harmonv 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made,  [astep. 
He  would  have  dropp'd  bis  knife,  and  fie£ 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Tliradan  poet's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  ftitbrr  btiod . 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  Cher's  eye : 
One  hour's    storm  will  drown  the  feagr^? 

meads;  [c?^^ 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  tuber  > 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  moora  wok 
O.  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  nusec^ !  [il 
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ACT   III. 

Scene  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 
Jittter  Senators,   Tribunes,   and  Officers    of 
Justice,  "mith  Martius  and  Quintus,  bound, 
passing  on  to  the  plau  of  execution  ;  Titus 
going  before,  pleading. 
Tit.  Hear  me,  gra%*e  fathers !  noble  tribunes, 

stay! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  mv  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel 

shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd  ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles.in  my  cheeks  ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemn^  sons, 
"Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought. 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept. 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[He  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and 

the  Judges  pass  by  him.        [tears  : 

My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad 

Let  niy  tears  staunch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 

My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and 

blush.        [/ixeunt  Senators,  Tribunes, 
&c.,  with  the  prisoners. 
O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns, 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers: 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  sword  drawn. 
O  reverend  tribunes  !    O  gentle,  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

L,uc.  O  nobk;  father,  you  lament  in  vain : 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not ;  no  man  is  by ; 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 
Tit,  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me 

plead. 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you,^ — 
Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 

speak.  [hear, 

Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man  :  if  they  did 
They  would  not  mark  me  ;  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me  ;  yet  plead  I  must, 
AW  bootless  unto  them. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones  ; 
"Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Vet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tri 

bunes, 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale  : 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Kcceive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me  ; 
And,  were  they  but  attirt^d  in  grave  weeds, 
R^ome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wa.x,  tribunes  more  hard 

than  stones : 


A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to 
death.  [Rises. 

But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon 
drawn  ?  [death  : 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronouncd 
My  evetlasting  doom  of  banishment.       [thee. 

Tit.  O  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers? 
Tigers  must  prey  ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine  :  how  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banishM  ! — 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here? 
Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep  ; 
Or.  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break  : 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.   Will  it  consume  me?  let  me  see  it, 

Mar.  This  wtis  thy  daughter.  [then. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me,  this  object  kills  me !         [her. 

Jit.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon 
Speak,  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  fathei's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea. 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st ; 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. 
Give  me  a  sword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in 

vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use  : 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them, 
Is.  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. 
Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands  ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  mar- 
tyr'd  thee? 

Mar.   O.    that   delightful    engine    of  her 
thoughts,  [quence. 

That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  elo- 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear. 

Luc.  O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done 
this  deed  ?  [park. 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  foimd  her  straying  m  the 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded 
her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock,     [dead  : 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ;       [wave, 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone  ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man  ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes : 
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But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spum. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me  :  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lovely  body  so? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee : 
Thy  husband  be  is  dead  ;  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus !  ah.  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh 

tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 
Mar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they 
kill'd  her  husband ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent 
Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be 
joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed  ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease  : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  foun- 
tain. 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain  d,  like  meadows  yet  not 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ?  [dry. 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 
Till  the  fivsh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb 

shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days? 
What  shall  we  do?    let  us.   that  have  our 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery,    [tongues, 
To  make  us  wonder' d  at  in  time  to  come. 
Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at 
your  grief, 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 
Afar.   Patience,  dear  niece.     Good  Titus, 
dry  thine  eyes.  [wot 

Tit.  Ah.  Marcus.  Marcus !  brother,  well  I 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine ; 
For  thou,   poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with 
thine  own. 
Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 
Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark  I     I  understand 
her  aigns  :  [say 

Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she 
That  to  her  brr>iher  which  I  said  to  thee  : 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  ser\ice  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this. 
As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss ! 
Enter  Aaron. 
Aar.  Titus  Andronicus.  my  lord  the  em 
peror  [sons, 

5>cnds  thee  this  word, — that,  if  thou  love  thy 
Let  Marcus.  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 


And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  forthc  3 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alj*€ ; 
And  that  shall  be  theTansom  for  their  faak. 

Tit,  O  gracious  emperor !  O  gentle  Aaraa ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tKiings  of  the  sun's  opcise? 
With  all  my  heart,  I'll  send  the  emperor 
My  hand : 

Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 
Luc.  Stay,  father !  for  that  nobk  haad  of 
thine. 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies. 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  tuxB : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you ; 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothecs' 
lives.  [fended  Rome. 

Mar.   Which  of  your  hands  hath  doc  de- 
And  reared  aloft  the  bloody  battk^«x«', 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemv's  catstk? 
O.  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle  ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 
Aar.  Nay,  come,  agree  whose  hand  shall 
go  along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Mar.  My  hand  shall  go. 
Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,   strive  no  more:   such  wither d 
herbs  as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up.  and  therefore  miae:. 
Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  1  shall  be  thought  t^f 
son, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 
.Mar.    And.    for   our    father's   sake,    aad 
mother  s  care. 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 
Tit.  Agree  between  you ;   I  uill  spore  cy 
Luc,  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe.  [ham 

Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  aie. 

\  Exeunt  I.Aicius  and  Marcss 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I'll  deceh^e  ihou 
both: 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  ninp. 
Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  hon- 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so :  [es:. 
[Aside.]  But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  so«t. 
And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass^ 

[Cuts  ^Tiius"  kawi 
Re-enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 
Tit.  Now  stay  your  strife :  what  shall  be 
is  despatch'd. 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  haxxl : 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers ;  bid  him  buiy  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  1  bought  mine  ova 
Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus  :  and  for  thy  uaad. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  »idi  ihce. 
[A  side.  \  Their  heads,  I  mean.     O,  ho«-  ttM 

villainy 
I  Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
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Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face. 

Tit.  O.  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to 
heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call!-f7V  Lav.]  What,  wilt  thou 

kneel  with  me  ? 
Do,  then,  dear  heart ;  for  heaven  shall  hear 
our  prayers ;  [dim, 

Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.  O  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 
Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,   having  no 
bottom  ? 
Then,  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 
Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 
Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes  : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth 

o'erflow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Thrcal'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark.. how  her  sighs  do  blow ! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin.  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  movM  with  her  sighs  ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  oveHiow'd  and  drovvn'd  : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To    ease    their   stomachs   with    their   bitter 

tongues. 
Enter  a  M  essenger,  with  two  heads  and  a  hand. 
Mas.  Worthy  Andronicus.  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons  ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent 

back; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd  : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

\_Exit. 
Mar,  Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  ray  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some 

deal ; 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  his  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah !   that  this  sight  should  make  so 
deep  a  wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe  t 
[Lavinia  kisses  him. 
Mar.  Alas,  poor  heart  I  that  kiss  is  comfort- 
As  firoien  water  to  a  starvM  snake.  [less 
TV/.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end?                                             [cus; 
Mar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery  :  die,  Androni- 


Thou  dost  not  slumber:  see  thy  two  sons' 

heads. 
Thy  warlike  hand,  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless;  and  thy  brother.  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs  : 
Rent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand  [sight 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth  ;  and  be  this  dismal 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes  : 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha.  ha.  ha  !  [this  hour. 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with 

Tit.  Why,  I  have /not  another  tear  to  shed  ; 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  : 
Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  Revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me, 
And  threat  me ;  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made.   Come,  brother,  take  a  head  ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. 
I.avinia,  thou  shalt  be  employ'd  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy.  go  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay  : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there  : 
And,  if  you  love  me.  as  I  think  you  do. 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 
\Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 

Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father. 
The  woful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome  : 
Farewell,  proud  Rome ;  till  Lucius  come  again. 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life  : 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been  t 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 
And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  rcveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine. 

\Rxit. 

Scene  11.-^4  Room  in  Titus's  House.    A 
Banquet  set  out. 
Enter  Titus.  Marcus.  Lavinia,  and  young  Lu- 
cius, a  boy. 
Tit.  So,  so  ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no 
more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot : 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our 

hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
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With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  band  of 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ;        [mine 
And  when  my  heart,  all  road  with  misery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. 
[  Tp  Lav  "I  Thou  map  ^  of  woe,  that  thus  dost 
talk  in  signs  !    '  [beating. 

When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans; 
Or  get  some  little'knife  between  thy  teeih. 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole  ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall, 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 
Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus 
to  Itoy 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 
Tii.  How  now  !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 
already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
iWhat  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,   wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of 

hands ; 
To  bid  JEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
0 1  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands. 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  h^ve  none. 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk. 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  1 
Come,  let's  fall  to  ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this  : 
Here  is  no  drink !  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs  ;  [says  ; 
She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd  with  her  sorrow,  mesh'd  upon  her 
cheeks  :  [thought  ; 

Speechless    complainer,    I     will    learn    thy 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers. 
Thou  Shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to 

heaven, 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod.  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign. 
But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet.        [ing. 
And  by  still  practice  le«im  to  know  thy  mean- 
Bay.  Good  grand:»ire,  leave  these  bitter  deep 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 
Mar.   Alasl    the    tender   boy,  in  pas»on 
mov'd. 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 
7V/.  Peace,  tender  sapling  ;  thou  art  made 
of  tears. 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. 

[Marcus  strikes  the  dish  with  a  knife. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Miuxus,  >*iih  thy 
knife  ? 
Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord,— 
a  fly.  [heart; 

Tit.  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kill'st  my 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny  : 
A  deed  of  <ieath,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus  brother  :  get  thee  gone  ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 


Mar,  Alas,  my  lord.  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly* 

Tit.  But  how,'  if  that  fly  bad  a  father  and  « 
mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
.\nd  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air! 
Poor  harmless  fly. 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry  !  and  thou  hst 
kill'd  him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir,  it  was  a  black  iU> 
favour'd  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  I  killd 

Tit.  O,  O,  O,  [him. 

Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  cliaritabte  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
FLittering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamoca. 
Ah,  sirrah  1 

Yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly, 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man  !  grief  has  so  wrougbi 
on  him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substnnoes. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away.     Lavinia.  go  viib 
I'll  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee  [bk  : 
Sad  stories,  chanc^  in  the  times  of  old. 
Come,   boy.  and  go  with  me:   thy  sight  is 

young, 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mioe  begins  to 
dazzle.  ^Jixtwti- 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.— Rome.    Before  Tittis's  House. 
Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.     Then-  enter yovn* 

Lucius,  running,  with  hooks  undtr  his  arm. 

and  Lavinia  running  after  him.  r^jait 

Boy.  Help,  grandsire,  help  1    my  aunt  U- 
Follows  me  everywhere,  I  know  not  why : 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  cooks  ' 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  raeaa- 

Mar.  Stand  by  me,   Lucius;  do  aoc  fear 
thine  aunt.  [faaiiB. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  ao  tbtf 

Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  skr 
did.  [these  sigs? 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  bf 

Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius  :  somewhat  dc^ 
she  mean  : 
See,  Lucius,  sQe,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee: 
Some  whither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  ber. 
Ah,  Ijoy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  haih  read  to  tbcf; 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator. 

Afar.  Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  sht 
plies  thee  thus  ?  {jS*k& 

Boy.  My  lord.  I  know  not,  I.  nor  au  I 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
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And  1  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy  [fear  ; 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow  :  that  made  me  to 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  roe  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  3routh  : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and 

fly. 

Causeless,  perhaps.  But  pardon  me,  sweet 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go.  [^aunt : 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Locius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  tke  books  which  Lucius 
had  lei  falL  [means  this  ? 

Tit,    How  now,    Lavinia!    Maitus,  what 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these?    Open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd  : 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Coniederate  in  the  fact ;  ay,  more  there  was  : 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit,  Luchis,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth 
so? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
My  mother  gave  it  me. 

Mar.  For  Iovq  of  her  that's  gone, 

Pserhaps  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft  I  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her : 

What  would  she  find  ?— Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  trs^ic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape  ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.    See,   brother,    see ;    note  how  she 
quotes  the  leaves.  [girl. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thussurpris'd,  sweet 
Ravish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
FoTc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods? 
See,  seel 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  wfc  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there  !) 
Pattem'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  trag<»dies  ?      [den. 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are 
none  but  friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed  : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece*  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,   sweet  niece:  brother,  sit 
down  by  me. 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me.  that  I  may  this  treason  find  1 
My  lord,  look  here ;  look  here,  Lavinia : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me. 

\He  writes  his  nawe  with  his  staff,  and 
guides  it  with  feet  and  mouth. 
I  have  writ  my  name, 
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Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  fared  us  to  thfe  shift ! 

Write  thou,  good  niece  ;  and  here  display  at 

last. 
What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge  : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  soqrows 

plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth! 
[She  takes  the  staff  in  her  month,  and  guides 

it  with  her  stumps,  and  writes. 
Tit.  O.  do  you  read,  my  lord,   what  she 
hath  writ  ? 
Stuprum— Chiron— Demetrius.  [Tamon» 

Mar.  What,    what  I-  the    lustful   sons  of 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Magni  dominator  poli. 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  f  tarn  lentus  vides  f 
Mar.  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord,  although  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me;  Lavinia,  kneel; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy.  the  Roman  Hector's 

hope  ; 
And  swear  with  me,  as,  with  the  woful  ifoerp. 
And  father,  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape. 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 
Tit.  Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how  ; 
But  if  yon  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  be- 
ware :  [once. 
The  dam  will  wake ;   and.  If  she  wind  you 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  bock. 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  Kst. 
You're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus:   let  it 

alone  ; 
And,  come.  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  woids. 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Wai  bk)w  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's    leaves, 
abroad.  [say  you  ? 

And  Where's  your  lesson,  then?— Boy,  what 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  shouW  not  be 

safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Mar.  Ay,  that  s  my  boy  1  thy  father  hath 
full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 
Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I.  an  if  I  Mve.  • 
Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  minearmoory; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee  ;  and  wirhal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both  : 
Come,   come  ;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt 
thou  not  ?  [grandsire. 

Boy.  Ay  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms. 
Tit,  No,  boy.  not  so;  I'll  teach  thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come.     Marcus,  look  to  my  house  : 
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Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 
\Exiunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 
Mar,  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy, 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  hisbatter'd  shield; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge. 
Revenge,  ye  heavens,  for  old  Andronicus ! 

\ExU. 

Scene  II.— Rome.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter ^  from  one  side,  Aaron,  Demetrius,  and 
Chiron  ;  Jrom  the  other,  young  Lucius,  and 
an  Attendant,  with  a  bundle  of  weapons 
and  verses  writ  upon  them. 
Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius  ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 
Aar.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad 
grandfather.  ["'ay. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus. 
[Aside.]  And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound 
you  both  !  [the  news  ? 

Dem.    Gramercy,    lovely  Lucius:    what's 
Boy.  [Aside.]  That  you  are  both  decipher'd, 
tnat's  the  news. 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.    [To  them.] 

May  it  please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advisd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  axmhd  and  appointed  well : 
And   so    I  leave  you   both,— [Aside.]    like 
bloody  villains. 

[Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendants. 
Dem.  What's  here?    A  scroll ;  and  written 

Let's  see : [round  about  ? 

[Reads.]  *' Integer  vita,  scelerisaue purus, 

Non  eget  Mauri  iaculis,  nee  arcu.' 
Chi.  O,  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace  ;  I  know  it 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago.         [well : 
Aar.  Ay,  just ;  a  verse  in  Horace  ;  .right, 
you  have  it. 
[Aside.]  Now.  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  sound  jest  I  the  old  man  hath  found 
their  guilt ;  [lines. 

And  sends  them  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit : 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  a  while. 
[To  them.]   And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not 

a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advance  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 


Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  greal  a 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts.  [kirtl 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrits? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 
Dem.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Rooua 
dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust 
Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  fiiU  of  love. 
Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say 
amen.  [more. 

Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand 
Dem.  Come,  let  us  go  ;  and  pray  to  all  the 
For  our  belovM  mother  in  her  pains.  [S^^ 
Aar.  [Aside.]  Pray  to  the  devils  ;  the  gods 
have  given  us  over.  [  Trumpets  stmrnd. 
Dem.    Why    do    the    emperor's    trumpets 

flourish  thus  ? 
Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  soo. 
Dem.  Soft !  who  comes  here? 
Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  bkuk-a-mtoor  Child  in 
her  arms. 
Nur.  Good  morrow,  locxls :  O.  tell  me.  did 
Aaron  the  Moor  ?  [you  see 

Aar.  Well,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at 
all. 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now? 
Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 
Aar.  Why.  what  a  caterwauling  dost  than 
kecpl  ,  [arws? 

What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in   tbiae 
Nur,  O.  that  which  I  would  hide  fnom  hea- 
ven's eye,  [g'^'ce ! 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Ronie's  dis- 
She  is  deliver'd,  lordis, — she  is  deliverd, 
Aar,  To  whom  ? 

Nur.  I  mean,  she's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God 

Give  her  good  rest !  What  hath  he  sent  her  ^ 
Nur.  A  denl- 

Aar.  Why,  then  she's  the  devil's  dsim ;  a 
joyful  issue.  [issue 

Nur.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sonow^ 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  dime : 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal 
And  bids  thee  chrjsten  it  with  thy  d^^gers 
point  [aboe? 

Aar.  'Zounds,  ye  whore  !  is  blade  so  base 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  btowsoa 
Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ?    [sor. 
Aar.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 
Aar,  Villain.  I  have  done  thv  mother. 
Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thoa  btf 
undone.  [choict : 

Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 
Chi.  It  shall  not  Uve. 
Aar,  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur.  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wiUs  it ». 
Aar,  What  must  it,  nurse?  then  kt  aa 
man  but  I 


To  brave  the  tribune  iu  his  a.  other's  hearing.  I  Do  execution  on  my  fl«sh  and  blood. 
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Dem,  I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 

point :  [spatch  it. 

Nurse,  ^ve  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  de- 

Aar,  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy 
bowels  up. 
{Takts  the  Child  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
btay,  murderous  villains  I  will  you  kill  your 

brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  hrst-bom  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus,  [brood. 
With  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhous 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,   what,   ye   sanguine,   shallow-hearted 

boys ! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls !    jre  alehouse  painted 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue,  [signs ! 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  ; 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  Uie  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own,  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress 
thus  ?  [self, 

Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress  ;  this,  my- 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth  : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
l*his,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Cki.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul 
escape.  [her  death. 

Nvr.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 

Aar.  Why  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty 
bears :  [blushing 

Fie,   treacherous  hue  that  will  betray  with 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart  I 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer : 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the 

father, 
As  who  should  say,  "Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison  d 
He  is  enfranchise  and  come  to  Ught :   [were. 
Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side. 
Although  my  seal  be  stamps  in  his  face. 

Nur,  Aaron,  what  shall  1  say  unto  the  em- 
press? 

Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice  : 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  con- 
sult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you  : 
Keep  there :  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

\Theysit. 

Dem,  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of 
his? 


Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords :  when  we  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb  ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafe  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. 
But  say,  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 
Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself ; 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  deliver'd  empress. 
Aar,  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  your- 
self :  [away : 
Two  may  keep    counsel,   when  \\\t  third's 
Go  to  the  empress,  tell  her  this  1  said. 

[Stabbing  her. 
Weke,  weke  !— so  cries  a  pig  prepar'd  to  the. 
'spit.  [fore  didst  thou  this  ? 

Dem.  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  ?  Where- 
Aar.  O  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours, 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip?  no,  lords,  no: 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Mulitcus  lives,  my  countryman ; 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed  ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  qhild  shall  be  advanc'd, 
And  be  receivM  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  cahn  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court  ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords ;  ye  see,  I  have  jgiven  her  physic, 
[Pointing  to  the  Nurse. 
And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,   and  you   are   gallant 

grooms: 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days. 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away. 
Then,  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Chi  bearing  off  the 
Nurse. 
Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow 
flies; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends. 
Come  on,  you  tnick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  > 

henoe ; 

For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up  [goat. 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp. 

[Exit  with  the  Child. 
Scene  IIL—Rome.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Titus,  bearing  arrows^  with  letters  on 
the  ends  of  them  ;  with  him  Marcus,  young 
Lucius,  and  other  Gentlemen,  with  bows. 
Tit.  Come,  Marcus;  come,  kinsmen ;  this  is 
the  way. 
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Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery  ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there 
Terras  Astraa  reiiquit :  [straight. 

Be  you  Temember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's 

fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.  You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets  ; 
Happily  you  may  catch  her  in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land  : 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth  : 
Theri,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  dehver  him  this  petition  ; 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice  and  for  aid, 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. 
Ah,  Rome  !    Well,  well ;  1  made  thee 

able. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  luffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me. 
Go,  get  >*ou  gone  ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  sbipp'd  her 

hence; 
And,  kinsmen,  then  w^  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar,  O  Publius.  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  discntct  ?    [cems, 
Pub,  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  con- 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully. 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths  ;  and  with  revengeful  wai 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingnuitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now  I  how  now,  my 
Have  you  met  with  her?  [masters ?  What, 
Pttb.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends 
you  word. 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall : 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employ  d,  [else, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  ume. 

Jit.  He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below,  [delays. 
And  pull  her  out  of  .Acheron  by  the  heels. 
Marcus,  we  axe  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we. 
No  big-bond  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  sixe; 
But  meuU,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  bock. 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs 

can  bear: 
And.  sith  there's  no'justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicii  heaven,  and  move  the  gods. 
To  send  down  Justiv^  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.— You  are  a  good  archer, 
Marcus.        {He  gives  them  the  arrows. 
Ad  Javem,  that's  for  you  :   here,  ad  ApoUi- 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myself :  [nem : — 

Here.  boy.  to  Pallas  :  here,  to  Mercury : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine  : 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. 
To  It.  boy.     Marcus,  loose  when  1  bid. 
O  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 


There  s  not  a  god  left  unsolicited,  [the  \ 

Mar.  Rinsroen,  sfioot  all  your  shafts  'vai=j 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pnde. 
Tit,  Now,  masters,   draw,     ^'^^  sMaai., 
O,  well  said,  Lucius  1 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap  ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,   I  am  a  mile  beyond  tlie 

Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this.      '    moon  ; 

Tit,  Ha  I  Publius,  Publius,  what  hasi  ihou 

done? 

See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  oflfoneof  Tannis'  hon& 

Mar,  This  was  the  sport,  my  k>rd :  when 

Publius  shot. 

The  bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 

That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the 

court. 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empre«' 

villain : 
She  laiigh'd.  and  toki  the  Moor,  be  ^ouU  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
Tit.  Why.  there  it  goes :  God  give  his  lord- 
ship joy  ! 
Enter  a  Clown,  loiih  <t  basket  and  two  ^igtams. 
News,  news  from  heaven  !  Marcus,  the  post  b 

ooroe. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings?  hsve  yoa  any  letten? 
Shall  1  have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter? 

CU.  Ho,  the  gibbet-maker?  he  says,  that 
he  hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man 
must  not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 
Tit,  But  what  says  Jupiter.  I  ask  thee  ? 
Clo,  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  1  never 
drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Why.  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 
Clo.  Ay.  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothings  dse. 
Tit,  Why,  didst  thoa  not  come  from  heaven? 
Clo.  From  heaven  !  alas,  sir,  1  never  cane 
there :  God  forbid,  1  should  be  so  bold  to  press 
to  heaven  in  my  young  days.     Why.  1  am  go- 
ing with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to 
take  up  a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uack 
and  one  of  the  emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir.  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be.  t* 
serve  for  your  oration  ;  and  let  him  deliver  the 
pigecms  to  the  emperor  from  yon. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  ta 
the  emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Ch.  Kay,  truly,  sir,  i  gouM  never  say  gnoe 
in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither:  noakenomoreada 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justioe  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold  ;  meanwhile,  here's  monev  for  thy 
Give  me  pen  cmd  ink.  fcharges. 

Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  suppli- 
cation ?  Cl0,  Ay,  sir. 
Tit.  Then  here  is  a  suppUcatiun  for  yoo. 
And  when  you  come  to  him.  at  the  first  ap- 
proach, you  must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  fooc ; 
then  deliver  up  your  pigeons ;   and  then  look 
for  your  reward.     I'll  be  at  hand,  sir :  see  you 
do  it  bravely. 
Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  let  roe  alone. 
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Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?    Come,  let 
me  see  it. 
Here.  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration  ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  a  humble  suppliant : 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor. 
Knock  at  my  door  and  tell  me  what  be  says. 
do    God  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will. 
Tit,   Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go.     Publius, 
follow  me.  {Ex£Mnt, 

Scene  IV.— Rome.    Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  Satuminus.  Tamora,  Demetrius,  Chi- 
ron, \joxAs,  and  others  :  Satuminus  a;//A /A^ 
arrows  in  his  hand  that  Titus  shot. 

Sat,  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ! 
Was  ever  seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and.  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mighiful  gods, 

i However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
\m  in  the  people's  ears.)  there  nought  hath 

pass'd, 
'But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits  ; 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness?  j 

And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  liis  redress :  ; 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury  ; 
This  to  Apollo  ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome  1; 
What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate. 
And  bLnzoning  our  injustice  everywhere  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords?  ! 

As  who  would  say.  in  Rome  no  justioe  were.    \ 
But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies  ' 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages  ; 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
Id  Sjituminus'  health  ;  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tain.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine. 
Lord  of  my  Ufe.  commander  of  my  thoughts. 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  ior  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  scarr'd 

his  heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best. 
For  these  contempts. — {Aside.']  Why,  thus  it 

shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  1  have  touch' d  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  lile-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise. 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port. 

Enter  Clown. 
How  now,  good  fellow  1  wouldst  thou  speak 

with  us  ?  [emperial. 

Clo.  Yes,   forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be 
Tarn.  Empress  1  am,  but  vonder  sits  the 

emperor.  (you  good  den  : 

Clo,  'Tis  he.   God,  and  saint  Stephen,  give 


I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple  of 
pigeons  here. 

rSatuminus  reads  the  letter. 
Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,   and  hang  hinr: 

presently. 
Clo.  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 
Tam.  Come,  sirrah,  you  m\ist  be  hang'd. 
Clo.  Hang'd!  Byrlady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Exit,  guarded. 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intoleraole  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds. 
May  this  be  borne  ? — as  if  his  traitorous  sons. 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrong- 

fully.- 
Go.  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
Nor  age.  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege : 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  slaughter-man; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me 

great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  iEmilius. 
What  news  with  thee,  ./Emilius  ? 
yEmil.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  ;— Rome  never 
had  more  cause  !  [power 

The  Goths  have  gatber'd  head ;  and  with  a 
Of  high-resolv6d  men.  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  roe ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms : 
Ay.  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach  : 
Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  ; 
Myself  hath  often  heard  them  say. 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man.) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
AikI  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their 
emperor.  [strong  ? 

Tam,  Why  should  you  fear  ?  is  not  your  city 
Sat,  Ay.  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 
Tam.  King,   be  thy  thoughts  imperious, 
like  thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  ia  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody  : 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus  [ous. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  danger- 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-staUcs  to  sheep  ; 
Whenas  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 
Sat,  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 
Tam,  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will: 
For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that,  were  his  heart 
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Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
[To  JEmil  ]  Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassa- 
Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley    [dor : 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meetmg. 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Saf.  i£milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him 
best. 

^mil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 
[Exit  i£milius. 

Tam.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To   pluck    proud    Lucius  from    the  warlike 

Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  \.— Plains  near  Rome. 

Flourish.      Enter  Lucius,   and  an  army  of 

Goths,  with  drums  and  colours. 

Luc.  ApprovM  warriors,  and   my  faithful 

friends, 

1  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 

Which    signify   what    hate  they  bear   their 

emperor, 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,   great    lords,   be,   as    your    titles 

witness. 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 
I  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great 
Andronicus,  [comfort ; 

Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our 
Whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingratefiil  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt. 
Be  bold  in  us  :  we' 11  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields. 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursM  Tamora. 
Goths.  And,  as  he  saith.  so  say  we  all  with 
him.  [all. 

Luc.  1  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 
Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his 
Child  in  his  arms. 
a  Goth,  RenownM  Lucius,  from  our  troops 
I  stray'd, 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  discourse 
••  Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me  and  half  thy 

dam! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 


Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  kxJt, 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor : 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk- 
white. 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace !  " — even  thus  be  rates 
the  babe, — 
For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth  ; 
Who,  when  he  know?  thou  art  the  empres' 

babe, 

Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  1  nish'd  upoo 
him,  [hither. 

Surpris'd  him  suddenly  ;   and  brought  him 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 
Luc.  O  worthy  Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate 
devil 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand  ; 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye; 
And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  iMiming  In^ 
Say,  wall-ey'd   slave,  whether  woukist  thoo 

convey 

This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak?    What?  deaf?   mt  a 

word? 
A  baiter,  soldiers  !  hang  him  on  this  tree^ 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 
Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy ;  be  is  of  rofal 

blood. 
Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. 
First  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

[A  ladder  brought,  which  AaroB 
is  made  to  ascend. 
Aar.  Ludus.  save  the  chiki. 

And  bear  it  from  roe  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  won<lrous  thugs. 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear  : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall,    [all  1 
I'll  speak  no  more  but — ^vengeance  rot  yaa 
Luc.  Say  on  :  and  if  it  please  me  whiA 
thou  speak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nounsh'd. 
Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee  !  why.  assort  tbee. 
Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  spesk : 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  mas- 
sacres. 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds. 
Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villanies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perfbrm'd : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  mr  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me.  my  child  shall  five. 
Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  :  I  say,  thy  child 
shall  live.  [h^a. 

Aar.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  «ffi 
Luc.  Whom  should  I  swear  by  ?  tboo  hc^ 
liev'st  no  god  :  [o«tli? 

That  granted,  how  canst  thou  belie>-«  aa 
Aar,  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed.  1  do  aot : 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religioua. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  callM  c 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  aiid  ( 
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Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  fov  a  god,     [swears, 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he 
To  that  I'll  urge  hiro :  therefore  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up  : 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee, I  will. 

Aar,  First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the 
empress. 

Luc.  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman  ! 

Aar.  Tut.  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of 
charity 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
*Twas  her  two  sons  that  murder' d  Bassianus  ; 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her. 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou 
saw'st.  [trimming? 

Luc.  O  detestable  villain  f  call'st  thou  that 

Aar.  Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and  cut,  and 
trimm'd ;  and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains.  Uke  thy- 
self !  [them  : 

Aar.  Indeed.  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set ; 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leam'd  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
1  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, . 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd, 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons  : 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to 

rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  pLiy'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand  ; 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with    extreme 

laughter : 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
W^hen.  for  his  hand,   he  had  his  two  sons' 

heads  ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his  : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swoonded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
-And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

I  GaiA.  What,  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and 
never  blush  ? 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous 
deeds  ?  [more. 

Aar.  Ay.  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of'my  curse,) 
W^herein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 


Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends  ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  ; 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their 
tears.  [graves. 

Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends' 

doors, 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead." 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things. 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil  ;  for  he  must 
not  die 
5k)  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  I 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak 
no  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

3  GotA.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from 
Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^Emilius. 
Welcome,   iSmilius  :  what's  the  news  from 
Rome  ?  [the  Goths, 

^mil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  ojf 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me  ; 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliverd. 

1  Goth.  What  says  our  general  ?      [pledges 

Luc.  iEmilius,  let    the    emperor   give    his 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come.     March  away.      {^Exeunt. 

Scene  H. — Rome.     Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  Tamora,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron, 
disguised. 

Tarn.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habili- 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus,  [ment. 

And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  mminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock. 
Titus  appears^  above. 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away. 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceiv  d  :  for  what  1  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bl  lody  lines  I  have  set  down  ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 
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Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No.  not  a  word  :   how  can  I  grace  my 
>yanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ?  [talk, 

Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst 
talk  with  me. 

Tit.  1  am  not  mad;  I  know  thee  well  enough: 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,   witness  these 
crimson  lines  ;  [care  ; 

Witness  these  trenches  made  by  griet  and 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night : 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora  : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn.  Know,    thou  sad  man,     I    am  not 
Tamora : 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend  :        [dom, 
I  am  Revenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  king- 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's 

light : 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death  : 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder  or  detested  rape 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out  ; 
And  in  their    ears    tell  them    my  dreadful 
name, —  [quake. 

Revenge,  —  which   makes  the  foul    offender 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ?        [to  me. 

Tarn.  I   am  ;   therefore  come  down,   and 
welcome  me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service  ere  \  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stand  ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art   Re- 
venge,— 

Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot-wheels  ; 
And  then  I'll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globe. 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away. 
And  find  cut  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves : 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismc  unt,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel. 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long. 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea  : 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tam.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come 
with  me.  [they  calld ? 

Tit.  Are    they    thy  ministers?    what    are 

Tam.  Rapine  and  Murder  ;  therefore  callM 
so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress*  sons 
they  are  ! 
And  you.  the  empress  !  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes 
O  sweet  Revenge,  how  do  I  come  to  thee  ; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content 
thee, 


I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by 

[Exit  ahve. 
Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  luauy : 
Whateer  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thopght, 
I'll  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son  ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 
To  scatter  and  disjjerse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  nsust  ply  my  tbetne. 

Enter  Titus,  below. 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  Ux 

thee. 
Welcome,  dread  Fury,  to  my  woful  house  : 
Rapine  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too : 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor : 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags. 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright. 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do? 
Tam.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  An- 

dronicus  ? 
Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  m  deal  with  hint 
Chi.  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tam.  Show  me  a  thousand  that  have  doce 

thee  wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revengW  on  them  alL 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets 

of  Rome : 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thysrii 
Good  Murder,  stab  him  ;  he's  a  murdcter. 
Go  thou  with  him  ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  tbee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him  ;  he  is  a  ravxsher. 
Go  thou  with  them  ;  and  in  the  empcrgrs 

court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  pn)- 

portion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee: 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 
Tam.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us  ;  this  ska! 

we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Androinca^ 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-\-aUant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  m&t 

Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thr  boose . 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  soleron  reast. 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes  ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  ksed 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angrf  bfltft 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 
Tit.  Marcus, my  bretber !  'lis  sad  Tifiaft 
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Enter  Marcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius  ; 
Thou  shall  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  ojf  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths  ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are : 
Tell  him  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with 

them. 
This  do  thou  for  my.  love ;  and  so  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  a.jed  father's  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit. 
Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay 
with  me  ; 
Or  else  I'll  call  my  brother  back  again, 
.\nd  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  \  Aside  to  them.]  What  say  you,  boys  ? 
will  you  abide  with  him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govcra'd  our  determin'd  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour.smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again. 

Tit.  {Aside.]  I  know  thfem  all,  though  they 
suppose  me  road ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  curs^  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 
Dem.  {Aside  to  Tam.]  Madam,  depart  at 

pleasure  ;  leave  us  here. 
Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus  ;  Revenge  now 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.        [goes 
\^Exit  Tamora. 
Tit.  I  know  thou  dost;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 
farewell.  [ploy'd  ? 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  em- 
Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. 
Publius,  come  hither.  Caius.  and  Valentine  I 
Enter  Publius  and  others. 
Pub.  What  is  your  will  ? 
Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 
Pub.  The  empress'  sons, 
I  take  thera.     Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Titl  Fie,  Publius,  fie !  thou  art  too  much 
deceiv'd  ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name; 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius  ; 
Caius  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them  ; 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure  ; 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cr)'. 
\Exit  Titus.     Publius.  hfc,  seize  Chiron 
and  Demetrius.  [sons. 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear !  we  are  the  empress' 
Pub,  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are 
commanded.  [word. 

Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look  that  you  bind  them 

fast. 
Rtt^tter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  I  ovinia  ;  she 
bearing  a  bason,  and  he  a  knife. 
Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes 
are  bound. 


Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to 

me; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. 

0  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  ! 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd 

with  mud ; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  husband;  and,  for  that  vile  fault. 
Two  of  her  brothers  wurecondemn'd  to  death. 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that 

more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain'd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  vrretches  !  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats, 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth 

hold 
The  bason  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad: 
Hark,  villains  !  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  I'll  make  a  paste  ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear. 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase. 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on  ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter, 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd  : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats.  Lavinia,  come, 
[/A'  cuts  their  throats. 
Receive  the  bkxxl :  and  when  that  they  are 

dead, 
I^et  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their   vile  heads  be 

bakd.— 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious  [prove 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may 
Morestemand  bloody  than  the  Centaurs' fejist. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  the  dead  bodies. 

SCKNE  III.— The  Same.     A  pavilion. 
Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  with  Aaron, 
prisoner. 
Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  it  is  my  father's 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content,    [mind. 
I  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,  befall  what 
fortune  will.  [Moor. 

Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face. 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings  : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong  ; 

1  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 
Aar,  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine 

ear,  .  . 
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And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter 

forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart  1 
Luc.    Away,    inhuman   dog  I    unhallow'd 
slave ! 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  htm  in. 

{^Exeuni  Goths  with  Aaron.    Flaurish 
fuard.   . 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 
Enter  Satuminus  aWTamora,  «^<M  ^Emilius, 
Tribunes,  Senators,  andotfurs. 
Sat.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns 
than  one?  [sun? 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a 
Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break 
the  parle ; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end.  [Rome : 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will.  [your  places. 

[Hautboys  sound.     The  company  sit 
dawn  at  table. 
Enter  Titus,   dressed  like  a  cook,    Lavinia, 
veiled,  young  Lucius,   and  others.    Titus 
places  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord  ;  welcome, 
dread  queen; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths;  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
Twill  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eai  of  it. 
Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus? 
Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all 
well. 
To  entertain  your  highness,  and  your  empress. 
Tarn.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  An- 
dronicus. [you  were. 
Tit,  And  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this : 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforced,  stain'd.  and  de- 
Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus.  [flower'd  ? 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  I 
Sat.  Because   the  girl  should  not  survive 
her  shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant. 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like  : 
Die,  die,  Lavinia.  and  thy  shame  with  thee  ; 
[Kills  Lavinia. 
And.  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die  ! 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and 
unkind  ?  [made  me  blind. 

Tit.  Kill  d  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have 
1  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was. 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage  ;  and  it  is  now  done. 
Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish  d  ?  tell  who  did 

the  deed. 
Tit.  Willt  please  you  eat?  will't  please  your 
highness  feed  ? 


Tant.    Why  hast    thou    slain    thine  only 

daughter  thus  ? 
Tit.  Not  I  ;  'twas  Chiron  and  Detcetrius : 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue : 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this 
vrrong. 
Sat.  Go.  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tit.  Why.  there  they  are  both,  baked  in 
that  pie  ; 
Wliereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  witness  rav  knife's  shaxp 
point.  {Kilb  Tamon. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed 
deed!  [ATi/Zf  Titus. 

Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  £itber 
bleed  ?  [deed ! 

There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly 
[Kills  Satuminus.      A  great  trnmmU,     The 
people  in   confusion    disperu.      Marcos* 
Lucius,  and  their  partisans,  ascemd  the 
steps  ^Titus'  house.  [of  Rook. 

Mar.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd    by  winds   and   high    tempestaoos 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again    [gusts. 
This  scatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body  : 
I.est  Rome  herself  be  bane  imto  herself. 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlom  and  desperate  cast-4way. 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  sic^is  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnesses  of  tme  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words. 
[To  Lucius.]  Speak,   Rome's  dear  fiiend  :  as 

erst  our  ancestor, 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  disooarK 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear. 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night  [Trey, 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priains 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch  d  our  ears. 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  faul  engine  in. 
That  gives  our  Troy,   our  Rome,  the  drA 

wound. 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  sted ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief. 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratofy. 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  nnost. 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  mM  throb  and  weep  to  bear  hia 
speak.  [yoa 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  he  it  kxK)«n  » 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius  [tfaer. 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  bro^ 
And  they  it  were  that  ravishM  our  sster  : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  be- 
headed ; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  onsen  d 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrrl 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grarc  [o«t. 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished. 
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The  grates  shut  on  me.  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies  ; 
Who orownd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a 
friend :  [you, 

And  I  am  the  tum'd-forth.  be  it  known  to 
That  have  preserv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood  ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft !  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much, 
Citing  my  wonhless  praise  :  O,  pardon  me  ; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  them- 
selves. 
Mar,  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.  Behold  this 
child.— 

{Pointing  to  the  child  in  the  arms  of  an 
Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered  ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes  : 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Damn'd  as  he  is.  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs.  unsp>eakable.  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you, 

Romans  ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?  Show  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now, 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains. 
And  midce  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans,  speak;  and  if  you  say  we 

shall. 
Lo.  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 
^mil.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of 
Rome. 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius,  our  emperor  ;  for  well  I  know 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 
Romans,    Lucius,  all  hail  1    Rome's  royal 

emperor ! 
Mar,    [To  Attendants.]  Go,   go  into  old 
Titus'  sorrowful  house, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 
To  be  adjudg'd   some   direful   slaughtering 

death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

[Exit  Attendants. 

Lucius,  Marcus.  6*^.,  descend. 

Romans.  Lucius,  all  hail  1  Rome's  gracious 

governor !  [so, 

f.vc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans:  may  I  govern 

To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her 

woe ! 
But,  gentle  p)eople.  give  me  aim  a  while. 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task  : 
Stand  all  aloof :— but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
1*0  sh^  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. 


O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips. 

[Kisses  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son  !  [face, 
Mar,  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  : 
O.  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them. 
Luc,  Come  hither,  boy ;  come,  come,  and 

learn  of  us  [well : 

To  melt  in  showers  :  thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  ; 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender 

spring. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so :  [woe: 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave  ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 
Boy,  O  grandsire,  grandsire !  even  with  all 

my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  ! 

0  Lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping  ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  1  ope  my  mouth. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Aaron. 
I  Rom,  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with 
woes ! 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 
Luc.  Set  him  breast-deep    in  earth,    and 
famish  him ; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave,  and  cry  for 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him,  [food  : 

For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom  : 
Some  stay  to  see  him  fasten'd  in  the  earth. 
Aar,  O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and 
fury  iumb  ? 

1  am  no  b^by,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done  : 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will  : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 

1  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 
Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  em- 
peror hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave  : 
My  father,  and  l^vinia.  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of 

prey: 

Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pit/. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor. 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning: 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state, 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate, 

[Exettnt, 
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Antiochus,  A7«/ ^Antioch. 
Pericles.  Prince  a/ Tyre. 

^SS"'  }  '«-^^'/Tyr^' 
Simonides.  A7«?  ^PentapoKs. 
Cleon,  Governor  o/Thatsas. 
Lysimachus.  Governor  o/M\ty]cHt, 
Cerimon,  a  Lord  o/Ephes\xs. 
Thaliard,  a  Lord  ^Antioch. 
Philemon,  Servant  to  Cerimon. 
I^eonine,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 
Marshal. 


A  Pander. 
Boult,  his  Servant, 
Gower,  as  Chorus. 
The  laughter  ^AAtiodms. 
Dionyra,  Wife  to  Cleon 
Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina.  Daughter  to  Pericles  andTYuism. 
Lychorida,  Nurse  to  Marina. 
Diana. 
A  Bawd. 

Lords.  Ladies.  Knights,  GentlenMii. 
Pirates,  Fishermen,  and  Messengen,  ^ 

Scene, — Dispersed^  in  various  Countries, 


ACT  L 

Be/ore  the  Palace  ^Antioch. 
Enter  Gower. 
To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sang, 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  yow  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy^ales  ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  Utss 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives  : 
The  purchase  is  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  bonum  quo  antiquius,  eo  melius. 
If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring. 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you.  like  taper-light. 
This  Antioch,  then.  Antiochus  the  great 
Built  up.  this  city,  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria  ; 
I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say  : 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere. 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  likins;  took. 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoke  : 
Bad  child  ;  worse  father  I  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none  : 
By  custom  what  they  did  begin. 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 
In  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow  : 


Which  to  prevekit,  he  made  a  law. 
To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  mwe^ 
That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 
So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 
As  yon  gritn  looks  do  testify. 
What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  fear 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  jusdfy.  [cift 

{Esit, 

Scene  I.— Antioch.     A  Room  in  the  Arfaor 
Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attcndao^L 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  tt 
large  receiv'd 
The  danger  of  the  task  )rou  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus  ;  and,  with  a  sool 
Embolden  d  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard  in  thb  enterprise. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  ckMbed  like  a 
bride. 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jore  hiofcetf : 
At  whose  conception,  till  Lucina  leiga'd. 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presAoe. 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  dkl  sit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections.    [Ai*si£- 
Enter  the  Daughter  ^Antiochus 

Per.  Sec  where  she  comes,  appareli'd  tfa 
the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  kiss 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  I 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  rcid 
Nothing  but  curious  pl^isures.  as  from  ibence 
Sorrow  were  ever  rasd,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  mk>*e. 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast 
To  taste  the  fniit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
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As  I  am  900  and  servaxtt  tD  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness  ! 
Aut.  Prince  Pfericles, — 
Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 
Ani.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard  : 
Her  face.  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain  ; 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach.all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 
Tell  thee,  with  speechless  tongues,  and  sem- 
blance pale. 
That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars, 
They  here  stand  martyrs.slain  in  Cupid's  wars; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  v^tiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath 
My  fnul  mortality  to  know  itself,  [taught 

And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  most : 
For  death  remember'd  sbouki  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it, 

error. 
1'U  make  my  will,  then  :  and,  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  worki,  see  heaven,  but  feeling 

woe. 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  dkl : 
iao,  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  yuu. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do  ; 
My  riches  to  the  eanh  from   whence  they 
came ;   [To  the  Daughter  ^Antiochus. 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow.  I  then ; 

Ant.  Scorning  advice  ;  read  the  conclusion 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 
Daugh.  Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  mayst  thou  prove 
prosperous ! 
Of  aU,  say  d  yet,  1  wish  thee  happiness ! 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought  [lists. 
But  futhfulness,  and  courage. 

{Reads  the  ridd/e. 
**  I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
Oh  mother  sJUsh  which  did  me  breed  : 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  hindne^  in  a  father  : 
H^s  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child  ; 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you." 
Sharp  physic  is  the  last :  but,  O  you  powers  I 
lliat  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's 

acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually. 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  mc  pale  to  read 
it  ?        [  Takes  the  hand  of  the  Princess . 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you.  and  could  still, 
VVere  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill  : 
But  I  must  tell  you,— now  my  thoughts  revolt ; 


For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait. 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 
Who.  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  musk. 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods, 

to  hearken ; 
But  being  pla/d  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth.  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  Ifty 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law,  [life, 

As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time's  expir'd: 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ; 
TwouUl  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shown : 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wandering  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself ; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear  ; 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind 

mole  casts 
Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth 

is  tbrong'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth 

die  fort.  [will ; 

Kings  are  earth's  gods;  in  vice  their  law's  their 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know  ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What    being  more   known  grows  worse,   to 

smother  it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  being  bred. 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my 

head. 
Ant.  [Aside  ]  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head  ! 

he  has  found  the  meaning  : 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.— [/lAwrf.]  Young 

prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edkt, 
Your  expedition  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days  ; 
Vet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise  : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 
Phis  mercy  shows  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son  : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be, 
As  doth  belit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Pericles. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin  ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  a  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight ! 
If  it  be  true  that  1  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  ini-cst  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you  re  both  a  father  and  a  son. 
By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father  ;) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed  ;  [feed 

.And  both  like  serpents  aie,  who  though  they 
Oil  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
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Aniioch.    farewell !   for    wisdom    sees,  those 

men 
Rlush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  shun  DO  course  to  keep  them  from  the 

light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke  ; 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Av,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  (he  shame ; 
Then,  lest  my  Ufe  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you 

clear, 
By  flight  ril  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear. 

S^Exit. 
Re-enter  Antiochus. 
Ant.  He  bath  found  the  meaning,  for  the 
To  have  his  head.  [which  we  mean 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathM  manner  ; 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die  ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  us  there 

Enter  Thaliard. 
TkaL  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard. 
You're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  partakes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy : 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold. here's  poison, and  here's  gold; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must 

kill  him  : 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

Tis  done.  Ant.  Enough. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
I>et  your  breath   cool  yourself,    telling  your 
haste. 
Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 
.'int.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after  :  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  w ell-ex perienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
Hb  eye  doth  level  at,  so  thou  ne'er  return 
Unless  thou  say  "  Prince  Pericles  is  dead." 

Thai.  My  lord. 
If  I  can  get  him  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I'll  make  him  sure  :  so,  farewell  to  your  high- 
ness. 
Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu.  [Exit  Thai. 

Till  Pericles  be  dead. 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head. 

lExit. 

Scene  II.— Tyre.     The  Palace. 
Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  other  Lords 
apart. 
Per.  Let  none  disturb  us. — 

Why  should  this  change  of  thoughts, 
The  sad  companion,  dull-eyd  melancholy, 
Be  my  so  us'd  a  guest,  as  not  an  hour. 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  )can  breed 
me  quiet  ?  [shun  them ; 

Merc  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 


And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antiodi. 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  boe : 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  ^lims. 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  coro'fort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus  :  the  passions  of  the  raiod. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care : 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  migfat  be 

done. 

Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  dose. 
And  so  with  me  :— the  great  Antiochas 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act.) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  1  swear  u» 

silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I  honour  bins. 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  kno*". 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be 

known. 
With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the  fauid. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge. 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  stat. . 
Our  men  be  vanquish 'd  ere  they  do  resist. 
And  subjects   punish'd    that    ne'er    thoof'^ 

offence : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself. 
(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  de- 
fend them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine, and  soul  to  langtu3> 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punLiA. 
[Hel.  and  Ixmls  aj^rwmci 
z  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  yoor  aacnu 

breast! 
a  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  yoa  w- 
Peaceful  and  comfortable.  [turn  to  a 

Hel.  Peace,   peace,    and    give   expcrvKc 
tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin  ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd.  bat  m  spsrk. 
To  which  that  blast  gives  heat  and  saoa^ 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men.  for  they  may  cr 
When  signior  Sooth,  here,  does  procbia  « 

peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  tile : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me.  if  you  please . 
[Kneeling.]  I  cannot  be  much  lower  thaa  c.« 
knees. 
Per.  All  leave  us  else :  but  lee  your  car*" 
o'er-look  [havT* 

What  shipping  and    what    lading's  n  o^' 
And  then  return  to  us. —  [Extmmi  Lor*^ 

HeUcanos,  tbos 
Hast  movM  us  :  what  seest  thou  in  our  kxU-> 
Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord.    L£r\i»'> 
Per.    If  there  be  such  a  dart   ixt  pccxr 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  oar  tact 
Hel.    How    dare   the    plants  look   of  w 
heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

gle 
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Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel,  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself ; 

Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee,  rise. 

Sit  down :  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince,  [hid  ! 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  serv- 
WTiat  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  [ant, 

HeL  To  bear  with  patience 

Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  your- 
self. 
Per,  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Heli- 
I1iat  minister  St  a  potion  unto  me,        [canus, 
lliat  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me,  then  :  I  went  to  Antioch,    [death. 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder  ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest : 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful 
father  [know'st  this, 

Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth :  but  thou 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Wliich  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector :  and,  being 
here,  [succeed. 

Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might 
I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
And  should  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope. 
To  lop  that  doubt  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done 

him; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call't,  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  inno- 
cence: 
AVhich  love  to  all,  (of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it,) 

Hel.  Alas,  sir  I 

Per.    Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood 
from  my  cheeks. 
Musings  into  my  mind,  with  thousand  doubts 
Hovy  I  might  stop  this  tempest,  ere  it  came  ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
1  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 
Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given 
me  leave  to  speak. 
Freely  will  I  speak.    Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Wlio  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason. 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Tlierefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while. 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thr^id  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 


Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I'll  be. 
Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith  ; 

But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  ab^ 

sence  ?  [earth, 

HeL  We'll  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the 

From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 
Per,  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and 
to  Tharsus 

Intend  my  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee ; 

And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 

The  care  I  had,  and  have,  of  subjects'  good. 

On  thee  I'll  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can 
bear  it. 

I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath  : 

Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  su^e  crack 
both: 

But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  so  round  and  safe, 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  con- 
vince. 

Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine.  I  a  true 
prince.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— Tyre.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 
Palace. 
Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  court; 
Here  must  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  1  do 
not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home :  'tis 
dangerous.  Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise 
fellow,  and  had  good  discretion,  that,  being 
bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired 
he  might  know  none  of  his  secrets  :  now  do  1 
see  he  had  some  reason  for  it ;  for  if  a  king 
bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is  bound  by  the  in- 
denture of  his  oath  to  be  one.  Hush !  here 
come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 
Enter  Helicanus,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel.  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of 
Tyre,  [ure : 

Further  to  question  me  of  your  king's  depart- 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufliciently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  How !  the  king  gone  ! 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart.  I'll  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

Thai.  [Aside.]        What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hel.    Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  1 
know  not)  [judg'd  so  : 

Took  some  displeasure  at  him ;  at  least,  he 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow,  he'd  correct  himself ; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens    life  or 

Thai.  [Aside  ]  Well.  I  perceive  [death. 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would  ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king's  seas  must 

please: 
He  'scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. 
I'll  present  myself.     [Aloud.]  Peace  to  the 
lords  of  Tyre. 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  wel- 

Thal.  From  him  I  come,  [come. 
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With  tnessai^e  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood 
Your  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown 

travels, 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

HeL  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us  : 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire, 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

\^Exeuni, 

SCEKC  IV.--Tharsus.     A  Room  in  the  Go- 
vernor's House. 
Enter  Cleon,  Dionyza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to 
quench  it ; 
For  who  digs  bills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws   down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a 

higher. 
O  my  distressM  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischiefs 

eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher 

Cle.  O  Dionyza,  [rise. 

Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ?  [it. 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep, 
Till  tongues  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim 
them  louder ;  [uant. 

That,  if  heav'n  slumber,  while  their  creatures 
They  may  a\%ake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll,  then,  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with 

Dio.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir.  [tears. 

Cle.    This  Tharsus  o'er  which  I  have  the 
government, 
A  city  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand, 
For  riches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets  ; 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kiss'd 

the  clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted,  arxl  adom'd 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by  : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scom'd.  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true.  [our  change, 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do  !     By  this 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea, 

and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abund- 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use.      [ance, 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise  : 
Those  palates,   who,  not  yet  two  summers 

younger. 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it : 
Those  mothers,  who,  to  nou^le  up  their  babes. 


Thought  nought  too  curious,  .ire  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  kw'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  vife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lenpheo  bfe. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  nkcepiag , 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  f^ 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  tben  burisi. 
Is  not  this  true?  {u. 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  e3res  do  vitoes 

Cle.  O,  let  those  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cep 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears ! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 
Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  govaiu>r? 

CU.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring  st.  is 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect,  [hasir. 

Lard.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  odgfe- 
bouring  shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherwaixL 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  mn  bor 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor : 
And  so  in  ours  :  some  neighbouring  natkM 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery,  [power. 

Hath  stuft'd  these  hollow  vesseb  wim  t^dr 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  inc. 
Whereas  no  glory's  got  to  overcome,    [bkwx 

Lord.  That's  the  least  fear  ;  for  by  the  $<b»- 
Of  their  white  flags  display' d.  they  being  » 

peace. 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's  untutor'd  to 
repeat: 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit 
But  bring  they  what  they  uill,  and  what  tbrr 
What  need  we  fear  ?  xtaA. 

The  ground's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  kalt  vjf 

there. 
Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  Ik  ooroes,  and  wbesoe  br 
And  what  he  craves.  [cdmt 

l^rd.  I  go,  my  lord.  [^^^ 

Cle.  Wckome  is  peace,  if  he  oo  pesoe  co- 
if wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist.  (as 
Enter  Pericles,  with  Atteixlanrs. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  jovair 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  CBen, 
Be  like  a  beacon  fir'd.  to  amaze  your  eyvs. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  liar  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  jrour  streets  : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  leafSL 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  mav  ihiak 
Are,  like  the  1  rojan  horse,  war«cuff  d  wiikia 
With  bloody  veins,  expecting  orertfaityw. 
Are  stor'd  with  com  to  make  your  nerdy  fcvcal 
And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  stArv'd  ^r 
dead. 

All.  [Kneeiimg.^  The  gods  of  Greece  pn* 
And  we'll  pray  for  you.  [led  y». 

Per,  Rise,  I  pcmy  y«Mi.  i^ 
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We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and 
men. 
CU.  The  which  when  anv  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  nnthankfiuness  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves. 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their 
evils :  (seen,) 

Till  when,  (the  which.  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us 
Per.   Which  welcome  we'll  (iccept ;   feast 
here  a  while. 
Until  our«tars  that  frown  le^d  us  a  smile. 

\_Exeu^t. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Gower. 

G(nv.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  mo^t  bring  ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord. 
That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
1111  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
I'll  show  you  those  in  troubles  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 
{To  whom  I  give  my  benison) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  : 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes  ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 
Dumb  Show. 
Enter,  from  one  side,  Pericles,  talking  with 
Cleon  ;   their  trains  with  them.      Enter, 
from  the  other  side^  a  Gentleman,  with  a 
letter  to  Pericles  ;  who  shows  the  letter  to 
Cleon  ;  then  gives  the  Messenger  a  reward, 
and  knights  him.    Exeunt  Pericles,  Cleon, 
^c,  severally. 

Gcw.  Good  Helicane  hath  stay'd  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone. 
From  others*  labours ;  for  though  he  strive 
To  killen  bad.  keep  good  alive  ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire. 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre  : 
How  Thaliard  «ime  full  bent  with  sin 
And  hicj  intent  to  murder  him  ; 
Apd  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 
He,  knowing  so.  put  forth  to  seas. 
Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease ; 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow  ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 
M^^e  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 
Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck' d  and  split ; 
And  he.  good  prince,  having  all  lost. 
Bv  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost ; 
All  perishen  of  man.  of  pelf. 
Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 
Till  fortime*  tir'd  with  4oing  bad, 


Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad  : 
And  here  he  comes.     What  shall  be  next. 
Pardon  old  Gower, — this  'longs  the  text. 

{Exit, 

5>CBNB  I.— Pentapolis.     An  open  Place  by  the 

Sea-side. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of 
heaven  !  [man 

Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you  ; 
And  I.  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you  : 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  m^  on  the  rocks. 
Was^'d  me  from  shore  to  shore,  apd  left  me 

breath 
Nothing  to  think  on.  but  ensuing  death  : 
Let  it  sufiice  the  greatness  of  your  powers. 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes  ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery 

grave. 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he'll  crave. 
Enter  three  Fishermen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho.  Pilch  ! 

3  Fish.  Ho.  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets ! 

1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  say  ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master? 

X  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now  !  come 
away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  tl^e 
poor  men,  that  were  cast  away  before  us  even 
now. 

X  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls!  it  grieved  my 
heart  to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to 
us  to  help  them,  when,  well-a-day.  we  could 
scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much, 
when  I  saw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled?  they  say,  they  are  half  fish,  half 
flesh  :  a  plague  on  them  !  they  ne'er  come, 
but  I  look  to  be  washed.  Master,  I  marvel 
how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-land. — the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones :  I  can  compare  our 
rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale  : 
'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  be- 
fore him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  s| 
mouthful :  such  whales  have  I  heard  on  o'  the 
land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they've 
swallowed  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple, 
bells,  and  all. 

Per.  \ /I side.]  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But.  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

a  Fish.  Why,  man  ? 

3  Fish,  Because  he  should  have  swallowed 
me  too :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I 
would  have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells, 
that  he  should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells, 
steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But 
if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind. — 

Per.  \Aside7]  Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  thesf 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  Iter  honey. 
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Per.  [AstiU.]  How  from  the  finny  subject 
of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  : 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! — 
[Aloud.]    Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest 
fishermen. 
a  Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what's  that? 
if  it  be  a  day  fits  vou,  search  out  of  the  calen- 
dar, and  nobody  look  after  it. 
Per.  You  may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on 

your  coast, 
a  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea, 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way  1 
Per,  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the 
wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  have  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon ,  entreats  you  pity  him  ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg  ?  herc*s 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with 
begging,  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes,  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practis'd  it. 
2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ; 

for  here's  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unless 
thou  canst  fish  for't.  [know  : 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to 
But  what  I  am.  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  : 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are 

chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  sec  me  buried. 

I  Fish.  Die,  quoth-a?  Now,  gods  forbid 
it  1  I  have  a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ; 
keep  thee  warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  hand- 
some fellow  !  Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and 
we'll  have'  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting 
days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap-jacks ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you 
could  not  beg.  Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

a  Fish.  But  crave  !  Then  I'll  turn  craver 
too.  and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped, 
then? 

2  Fish.  O,  not  all.  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if 
all  your  begi^ars  were  whipped.  I  would  wish 
no  better  office  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  mas- 
ter, I'll  go  draw  up  the  net. 

[Exit  with  third  Fisherman. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes 
their  labour ! 

I  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir  ;  do  you  know  where 
you  are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

I  Fish.  Why.  I'll  tell  you :  this  is  called 
Pcntapolis.  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per,  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call 
bim? 

I  Fish.  Ay.  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so 


called,   for  his   peaceable   rejgn.  and  good 
government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  giins 
from  his  subjects  the  name  of  good  \ff  hs 
government.  How  far  is  hb  cooit  distant 
from  this  shore  ? 

1  Ftsh.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  jooroer: 
and  I'll  tell  you.  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and 
to-morrow  is  her  birth-day ;  and  there  vt 
princes  and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  just  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires* 
I  could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

I  Fuh.  O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  thcr  in«t ; 
and  what  a  man  cannot  gjtX,  be  may  lav^It 
deal  for ; — ^his  wife's  soul, — 
Re-enter  second  and  third  Fishermen,  dremni 
up  a  net. 

a  Fish.  Help,  master,  help !  here's  a  fi* 
hangs  in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  ri^ht  id  the 
law ;  'twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha !  bets  oo't. 
tis  come  at  last,  and  'tis  turned  to  a  m^ 
annour.  [me  see  it 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !     I  pray  you.  kt 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet.  that  after  all  my  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  mvseW: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own.  part  of  mjht- 

ritage. 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me 
With  this  strict  charge,  even  as  he  left  his  fife, 
"  Keep  it,  my  Pericles ;  it  hath  been  a  skidd 
'  7\oixt  me  and  death  ;  " — and  pointed  to  thii 
brace : —  [sH^ 

'*  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  mectf 
The  which  the  f^ods  protect  thee /ram  f  it  msf 

defend  thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it : 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  mai. 
Took  it  in  rage,  though,  calm'd.  thiey  hs« 

given't  again  : 
I  thank  thee  for't :  my  shipwreck  now's  no  i. 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in's  will 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you.  sir  ?       fof  wortli. 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  thb  coH 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov'd  roe  deuh, 
And,  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it : 
And  that  you'd  gukle  me  to  your  sovereipi 

court. 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I'll  pay  vour  bounties;   till  th«n,  rest  yw» 
debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  tody? 

Per.  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  imi. 

I  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it ;  and  the  godi 
give  thee  good  on't ! 

a  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you.  my  friend ;  *i*« 
we  that  made  up  this  garment  through  ^ 
rough  seams  of  the  water:  there  are  oevttii 
condolements,  certain  vails.  I  hope,  sii;  ' 
you  thrive,  you'll  remember  from  wbeocefw 

Per.  Believe  it,  I  wfll.  ,hiidl. 

By  your  furtherance  I  arodoth'din  sted; 
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And,  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
ITiis  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  : 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

9  Fish,  We'll  sure  provide:  thou  shalt  have 
my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair ;  and  I'll 
bring  thee  to  the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will, 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II.— Pentapolis.     A  Platform  leading 
to  the  Lists.    A  Pavilion  near  it,  for  the 
reception  of  the  King,    Princess,    Ladies, 
Loixls,  ^e. 
A/r/^  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  «»</ Attend- 
ants. 
Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the 
I  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege  ;         [triumph  ? 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves- 
Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready :  and  our 
daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child^  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord 
Thai.  It  pleasetb  you.  my  royal  father,  to 
express 
My  commendations  great,  whoM  merit's  less. 
Sim.   Tis  fit  it  should  be  so:  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 
Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mhie  honour,  111 
perform. 
Enter  a  Knight ;  he  fosses  over,  and  his  Squire 
presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 
Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  him- 
self? [father; 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renown^ 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shiekl 
Is  a  black  Ethiop,  reaching  at  the  sun  : 
Tlie  word.  Lux  tua  vita  mihi. 

Sim.  He  loves  vou  well  that  holds  his  life  of 
you.       [  The  second  Knight  passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  Aprinceof  Macedon.  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conouer'd  by  a  lady  ; 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Pirn  per  dulfura 
que  per  fuerfa. 

[  The  third  Knight  passa  over. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  third  ? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry  ; 
The  word,  Me  pompce  provexit  apex. 

[The fourth  Y.m^\ passes  over. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ?  [down  ; 

Thai,  A  burning  torch,  that's  tumid  upside 


The  word.  Quod  me  alit,  me  extinguit. 
Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hatli  his 
power  and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

{The  fifth  Knight  passes  over. 
th,   a  hand  environkl  with 
clouds,  [tried: 

Holding  out  gold  that's  by  the  touchstone 
The  motto  thus.  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

f  The  sixth  Knight  passes  over. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,   the 
which  the  knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver'd  ? 
Thai.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger ;  but  his 
present  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto.  In  hac  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortune  yet  may  flourish. 
I  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better,  than  his 
outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend  ; 
For.  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock,  than 
the  lance.  [comes 

3  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he 
To  an  honoured  triumph  strangely  fumishM. 

3  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour 

Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust.       [rust 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us 

The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.    [scan 

But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming  :  we'll  with- 

Into  the  gallery.  [draw 

[Exeunt.     Great  shouts,  and  all  cry, 

*'  The  mean  knight  I " 

Scene  III.— Pentapolis.    A  Nail  of  State  ;  a 
Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simonides.  Thaisa.  Marshal,  Ladies. 
Ix>rds,  Attendants,  and  the  Knights /r<»/»t 
tilting. 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  say  you're  welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms. 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than's  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

Thai.  But  you.  my  knight  and  guest; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give. 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per,  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by 
merit.  [yours : 

Sim,  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  ; 
And   you're    her   labour'd   scholar. — Come, 
queen  o*  the  feast,  [place  : 

(For,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your 
Marshal  the  rest,  as,  th^  ^^epr^^gr, grace. 
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Knights,  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good 
Simonides.  [our  we  love, 

Sim,  Your  presence  glads  our  days :  hon- 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 
Marshal.  Sir,  yonds  your  place. 
Per.  Some  other  Is  more  fit. 

I  Knight.  Contend  not,   sir ;    for  we  are 
gentlemen. 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 
Per.  Yqu  are  right  courteous  knights. 
Sim.  Sit,  sir,  sit. 

Per.  [Aside.^  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king 
of  thoughts. 
I'hese  cates  resist  me,  she  but  thought  upon. 

Thai.  [Atide.]  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  tliat  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat. 
Sure,  he's  a  gallant  gentleman.  [man  ; 

Sim.  [Aside.]  He's  but  a  country  gentle- 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have 

done ; 
He  has  broken  a  staff,  or  so :  so.  let  it  pass. 
Thai.  [Aside.]  To  me  he  seems  like  dia- 
mond to  glass.  [father's  picture, 
Per.  [Aside.]  Yon  king's  to  me  like  to  my 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was  ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence  ; 
None  that  beheld  him,  but.  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy  : 
Where  now  his  son's  like  a  glow-worm  in  the 

night. 

The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time's  the  king  of  men  ; 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they 
crave. 
Sim,  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 
I  Knight,  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal 
presence !  [brim, 

Sim,  Here,  with  a  eup  that's  stor'd  unto  the 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips.) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 
Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim,  Vet  pause  a  while  ; 
Yon  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  O.  attend,  my  daughter : 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above. 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them : 

And  princes,  not  doing  so,  are  Ijke  to  gnats. 
Which  make  a  sound,  but  kill  d  are  wonder'd 

at. 
Therefore,  to  make  his  entrance  more  swoet, 
Here,  say  we  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wioe 
to  him. 
Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  roe 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold : 


He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  oficnce. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  tat  impudeaoe. 

Sim.  How ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you.  or  jrou'll  nsove  roe  else. 
Thai.  [A'ude,\  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could 

not  please  me  better. 
Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  desiie  to  kao«, 
Of  whence  he  is.  his  name,  and  parc&cagr. 
Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir.  has  drank  » 

you.  Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  bkaod  unto  jxmx 
life.  [him  ftvdi . 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledgt 
Thai.  And,  further,  be  desims  to  kna%  of 
you. 
Of  whence  you  are.  your  name  and  paientagr. 
Per.  A  gentleman  of  T>Te  (my  name.  Pferi- 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms)       cle> : 
Who.  looking  for  adventures  in  the  workl. 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore 
Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  bio- 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre.  [self  Pericks. 

Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men.  cast  on  his  shore. 
Sim,  Now.  by  the  gods.  I  pity  his  ous£ar> 
tune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  meUmcboly 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  oo  trides. 
And  waste  the  tinie  which  kxiks  for  other  mek. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addrcsd. 
Will  very  well  beoome  a  soklier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads : 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  mcU  as  beds. 
[  The  Knights  dama^ 
So.  this  was  well  ask'd.  'twas  so  well  pcrfom  d. 
Come,  sir ; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too  : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  exoeUent 
Per,  In  those  that  practise  them,  tbey  an. 

my  lord. 
Sim,  O,  that's  as  much,  as  you  w«uld  be  de- 
Of  your  fair  cotutesy.  [taod, 

lTh£  Knights  and  Ladies  dama. 
Unclasp,  unclasp: 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all :  all  have  done  «^ 
[To  Pericles. J  But  you  the  best.— Pages  and 
lights,  to  conduct  [Voazi.  ar. 

These  knights  unto  their  several  kxlgi^! 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  ova. 
Per,  I  am  at  your  grace's  pteasore. 
Sim,  Princes,  it  is  too  laie  to  ulk  of  Vm . 
And  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  ie««l  at : 
Therefore,  each  one  betake  him  to  hb  rest : 
To-morrow  all  for  speoding  do  thdr  best. 

[Ejumat 

Scene  IV.— Tyre.   A  Room  in  iJU  Cwtrmtrt 
House. 
Enter  Helicanus  and  Escawis. 
Hd,  No.  Escones ;  know  this  of  ok; 
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Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free :  [longer 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods,  not  minding 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in 
Due  to  this  heinoHS  capital  offence,  [store, 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  ot  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  sind  his  daughter  with 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value.  [him, 

A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing :  for  they  so 

stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca,  Twas  very  strange. 

HeL  And  yet  but  jmt ;  for  though 

This  king  was  great,  his  greutoess  was  no 

guard 
1*0  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Escti.  'Tis  very  true. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

I  Lord.  See,  not  a  man,  in  private  conference 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

3  Ijfrd,  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without 
reproof.  [it. 

3  Lord,  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second 

I  Lord.  Follow  me,  then.     Lord  Helicane. 
a  word. 

Hel.  With  roe?  and  welcome.    Happy  day, 
mv  lords. 

I  Lord,  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to 
the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

Hel.  Your  griefs  !  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the 
prince  you  love.  [Helicane  : 

I  l^rd.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his 

breath. 
If  in  thi;  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  well  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolvd  he  lives  to  govern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

a  Lord,  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strong- 
est in  our  censure :  [head, — 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a 
Like  goodly  buildings  leK  without  a  roof. 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,— your  noble  self,  [reign, 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule  and  how  to 
We  thus  submit  unto. — our  sovereign. 

Alt,  Live,  noble  Helicane !  [rages  : 

Hel.  For  honour's  cause,  forbear  your  suff- 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish.  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  enueat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  cxpir'd.  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  ag*d  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love. 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous 

worth  ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
Vou  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 


I  Lord.  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not 

And  since  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us,    [yield  i 

We  Mrith  our  travels  will  endeavour  it. 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll 

clasp  hands : 

When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.— Pentapolis.    A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  SxxnoiDidits,  reading  a  letter:  the  Knights 

meet  him. 

I  Knight.   Good  morrow  to  the  g<tod  Si- 
monides.  [you  know. 

Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she'U  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

a  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her. 
my  lord  ?  [strictly  tied  her 

Sim.   'Faith,  by  no  means;   she  hath  so 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible,  f  livery  ; 
One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  bath  she  vow'd. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight.  I'hough  loth  to  bid  farewell,  we 
t^e  our  leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim,  So.  [letter: 

They're  well  despatch 'd  ;  now  to  my  daughter's 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger 

knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Tis  well,  mistress;  your  choice  agrees  with 

mine; 
I  like  that  well :  nay.  how  absolute  she's  in't. 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  uo ! 
Well.  1  commend  her  choice ; 
.And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay 'd. 
Soft !  here  he  comes :  I  must  dissemble  it. 
Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir  1     I  am  behoklen 
to  you. 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend ; 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  you  one  thing.  [lord. 

What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too.  is  she  not  ? 

Per.   As  a  fair  day  in  summer,  wondrous 
fair.  [you ; 

Sim.  Sir,  my  daughter  thinks  very  well  of 
Ay.  so  well,  tliat  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  she  will  be  your  scholar :  therefore  look 
to  it. 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing 

Per.  [Aside.]  What's  here?  [else 
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A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre ! 
'Tis  the  king's  subtilly,  to  have  my  life. 
[Aiaud.]  O,  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gracious 
A  stranger  and  distressM  gentleman,       [lord. 
That  neveraim'd  so  high,  to  love  yourdaughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.    Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter, 
A  villain.  [and  thou  art 

Per.  By  the  gods,  I  have  not : 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  dis- 
Stm.  Traitor,  thou  liest.  [pleasure. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat. — unless  it  be  the 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie.  [king,— 
Sim.  [/Iside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  ap- 
plaud his  courage. 
Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish 'd  of  a  base  descent. 
1  came  unto  your  cpurt  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No! 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 
Enter  Thaisa. 
Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  your  angry  fathef,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you. 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had,  [glad  ? 

Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me 
Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory? 
[/I side.]  I  am  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart. 
[Toha,]  I'll  tame  you  ;  I'll  bring  you  in  sub- 
will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  [jection. 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affiections 
Upon  a  stranger?  Inside.]  who,  for  aught  I 
May  be  (nor  can  I  think  the  contrary)  [know, 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself.  [frame 

[/lioud.]  Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress :  either 
Your  will  to  mine,— and  you,  sir,  hear  you. 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you— 
Man  and  wife :— nay,  come,  your  bands 
And  lips  must  seal  it  too : 
And  lieing  join'd,  III  thus  your  hopes  destroy, 
And  for  a  further  grief,— God  give  you  joy  !— 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fosters 
Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ?  [it 

Both.  Yes,  if 't  please  your  majesty. 
Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  that  I  will  see 
you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[ExeuHt, 

ACT  III. 
Enter  Gower. 
Gaw.  Now  sleep  yslakM  bath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about, 


Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse  s  hole  : 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  ovens  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead. 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent ; 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  edie : 
What's  dumb  in  show,  1 11  plain  with  speech. 
Dumb  Show. 
Enter,  ^^WH  one  side,  Pericles  and  Sirooiudes. 
with  Attendants ;  a  Messenger  nuets  tk€m. 
kneels,  and  gives  Pericles  a  letter:  he  skatrs 
it  to  Simonides ;  the  Loids  kneel  to  Pcride*. 
Then,  enter  Thaisa  with  child,  and  Ly- 
chorida :  Simonides  shews  his  daughter  the 
letter;  she  rejoices:  she  and  Pericles  take 
leave  of  her  father,  and  depart  with  Ly- 
chorkla  and  their  Attendants.     TTUn,  exe- 
unt Simonides  and  the  rest. 

Gow.  By  many  a  deam  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search. 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 
Which  the  world  together  joins. 
Is  made  with  all  due  diligence 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 
Can  stead  the  quest.    At  last  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  enquire! 
To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenor  these : 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead ; 
The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none : 
The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress : 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons, 
He.  obedient  to  their  dooms. 
Will  take  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this. 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
YravishM  the  regions  round. 
And  every  one  with  daps  can  sound, 
"  Our  hdr  apparent  is  a  king ! 
Who  dream'd,  who   thought   of  soch  a 

thing?' 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 
His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
(Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go  :— 
Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe  :— 
Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 
And  so  to  sea.    Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow :  half  the  flood 
Hath  thdr  keel  cut :  but  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again;  the  grisly  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth. 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives. 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives : 
The  lady  shrieks,  and,  weU-a-aear, 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 
And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm 
Shall  for  itself  itself  perform.    ^ 

gle 
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I  nill  relate,  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey ; 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told, 
In  your  imagination  hold 
This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  sea-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak. 

\Exit 

Scene  I.— O/r  a  Ship  at  Sea, 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke 

these  surges.  [that  hast 

Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou. 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 

Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep !    O,  still 

Thy  deafening,   dreadful    thunders ;    gently 

quench  [Lychorida. 

Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes!— O,    how, 

How  does  my  queen  ? — ^Thou  storm,  venom 

ously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all   thyself?— The   seaman's 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death,     [whistle 
Unheard.— Lychorida  !— Lucina,  O, 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;    make  swift  the 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! —  [pangs 

Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  infant. 

Now,  Lychorida! 
Lye.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a 
Who.  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die.  as  \  [place, 
Am  like  lo  do  :  take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 
Per,  How,  how,  Lychorida ! 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the 
storm. 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter :  for  the  sake  of  it. 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O  you  gods ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodlv  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away?     We,  here 

below. 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  you. 

Lye,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  I  [world. 

For  thou'rt  the  rudeliest  welcom'd  to  this 
Tliat  e'er  was  prince's  child.  Happy  what 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity,  [follows ! 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the 

first. 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit. 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here.— Now,  the  good 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it !  [gods 

Enter  two  Sailors. 
I  Sail.  What  courage,  sir?    God  save  you  ! 
Per.  Courage  enough :   I  do  not  fear  the 
flaw;  [love 

It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.    Yet  for  the  I 


Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh  new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

I  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there;  thou  wilt 
not,  wilt  thou  ?    Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

3  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

I  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard : 
the  sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will 
not  lie  till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That's  your  superstition. 

z  Sail.  Pardon  us.  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it 
bath  been  still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in 
custom.  Therefore  briefly  yield  her  ;  for  she 
must  overboard  straight.  [queen  ! 

Per.  As  you  think  meet.— Most  wretched 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir.  [dear  : 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my 
No  light,  no  fire  :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  1  time  [straight 
To    give    thee  hallow'd    to    thy  grave,   but 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coflin'd.  in  the  ooze  ; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale 
And  humming  water  must  o'er\vhelm  thy  corse. 
Lying  with  simple  shells.— O  Lychorida. 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper. 
My  casket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.     Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 
[^Exit  Lychorida. 

a  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the 
hatches,  cauUc'd  and  bitumed  ready,    [is  this  ? 

Per.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say  what  coast 

a  Sail.  We  are  iiear  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner,  [reach  it? 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.     When  canst  thou 

a  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O,  make  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyn» :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.    Go  thy  ways,  good  mar- 
ril  bring  the  body  presently.  [iner  : 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.— Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerimon's 

House. 

Enter  Cerinion,  a  Servant,  and  some  persons 
who  have  been  shipwrecked. 
Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 
Phtl,  Doth  my  lord  call? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men  : 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Ser.  I  have  been  in  many  ;  but  such  a  night 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur'd.  [as  this, 

Cer,  Your  master  will    be  dead  ere  you 
return ; 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature. 
That  can  recover  him  —[To  Phil.l  Give  this 
And  tell  me  how  it  works,   [to  the  'pothecary, 
[Exeunt  all  except  Cerimon. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen. 
I  Gen.  Good  morrow,  s'- 
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3  G€n.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 

Cer.  Gentlemen. 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ?       x  Gen.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea. 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple ;  pure  sutpdse  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

a  Gem,  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so 
'Tis  not  our  husbandry.  (earfy ; 

Ctr.  O,  you  say  well. 

I  Oen,  But  I  mnch  marvel  that  your  lord- 
ship, having  [hours 
Rich  tire  about  you,  sbouM  at  these  early 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
Tis  most  strange, 

Natune  shoukl  be  so  oonversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  competl'd. 

Cer,  I  held  It  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.    'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have  *        [art, 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives.  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures  ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight, 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour. 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  plciise  the  fool  and  death,      [pour'd  forth 

3  Gen.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd ; 
And  not  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain, 

but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimoa 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never— 
Enter  two  Servants,  with  a  chest. 

I  Serv.  So ;  lift  there. 

Cer,  What  is  that  ? 

1  Seru.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest : 
"Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set  it  down  ;  let's  look  upon't. 

3  Gen.  'Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.  Wrench  it  open  straiglit : 

If  the  sea  s  stomach  be  o'ercharged  with  gold, 

'Tis  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches 

upon  us. 

3  Gen.   Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.      How  close  tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  1 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

1  Sfrv.  1  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir, 
As  toss  d  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Wrench  It  open  ; 

Soft !— it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

3  Gen  A  delicate  odour.  [it. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.     So,— up  with 


O  you  most  potent  gods !   what's  here  ?  a 
X  Gen.  Most  strange  [corse  ? 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state  ;    faalai'd 
and  entreastu-'d 
With  full  bags  of  spices  I    A  passport  too  !— 
[l/n/b/iij  s  srrtU. 
Apollo,  perfect  me  in  the  characters  I 
[Reads] 

**  Here  I  give  to  understand^ 
(If  e'er  this  cojin  drive  a-land, ) 
/,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cast. 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying  : 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  afee^ 
The  gods  requite  his  charity  f* 
If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 
That  even  cracks  for  woe !    This  chanc'd  to> 
3  Gen.  Most  likely,  sir.  [night 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-ni^t : 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks  1    They  veve 

too  rough. 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within : 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. — 

[Exit  a  Servant. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours» 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpress'd  spirits.     I  heard  of  an  Egyp- 
That  had  nine  hours  lien  dead  :  [tjaa. 

Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 
Re'tnter  a  Servant,  with  boxes,  napkins,  ami 

fire. 
Well  said,  well  said  ;  the  fire  and  ck>th$.— 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have. 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you.       [btock  !— 
The  vial  once  more  ;— how  thou  stirr'st.  thoa 
The  music  there ! — I  pray  you,  give  her  air. 
Gentlemen,  [wanotk 

This    queen    will    live:    nature    awakes;    a 
Breathes  out  of  her :  she  hath  not  been  «»• 

tranc'd 
Above  five  hours.    See,  how  she  *gros  to  hUrm 
Into  life's  flower  again  ! 

X  Gen.  The  heavens. 

Through  you  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  «p 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  !  behoU, 

Her  eyelids,  eases  to  those  heavenly  jeweb 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold  ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear,  to  make  the  work!  twice  rich.— 
Live,  [crentare. 

And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  to 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be  I  [She  bmws. 

Thai.  O  dear  l>iaoa ! 

Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  lord  ?  What  worW 
a  Gen.  Is  not  this  stiange  ?  [is  thb ' 

X  Gen,  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbcors ' 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber 

bear  her. 
Get  linen  :  now  this  matter  mas:  be  kx>k*d  ta. 
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For  her  relapse  is  mortal.    Come,  com6  ; 
And  ./Esculapius  guide  iis  ! 

[Exeunt,  carrying  Thaisa  away. 

Scene  III.— Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cleon's 
House. 

Enter  Pericles,  Qeon,  Dionyxa,  and  Lycho- 
rida,  with  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 

gone ;  [stands 

My  twelve  months  are  explr' d,   and  Tyrus 
in  a  litigious  peace.    You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness  I  the  gods 
Make  np  the  rest  upon  you  ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortnne,  though  they 

hurt  you  mortally. 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly  on  us. 

Dion.  O  your  sweet  queen  ! 

That  the  strict    fates  had   pleas'd  you  had 

brought  her  hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes  I 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  aboN'e  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.     My  gentle  babe  Marina 

(whom, 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
1  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care  ;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may 
Be  manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cie.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your 

com,  [yon.) 

(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglec- 

tion  [body. 

Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common 
By  you  reliev'd.  would  force  me  to  my  duty : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur. 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation  I 

Per.  I  believe  you  ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to't. 
Without  your  vows.     Till  she  be  married, 

madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour,  all 
l/nscissord  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain. 
Though  I  show  ill  int.    So  I  take  ray  leave. 
Ciood  madam,  make  me  blessM  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Diof/i.  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

C/e.  We'll  bring  your  grace  e'en  to  the  edge 

o'  the  shore  ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Ptr.  I  >*»ll  embrace 

Your  offer.    Come,  dearest  madam.— O,  no 
1  .vchoi  ida,  no  tears  :  [tears, 

Lix>k  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace     I 


You  may  depend  hereafter.    Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Cerimons 

House. 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain 
jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer  :  which  are 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  chamcter  ? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yearning  time  ;  but  whether  there 
Deliver'd,— by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say.     But  since  king  PericU^s, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to, 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far,  [speak. 

Where  you  may  bide  until  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift 
small  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
Enter  Gower. 
Gmo.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  nrrast  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 
In  music,  letters  ;  who  hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  m.ikes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder.     But,  alack. 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  eamW  ptaise,  Marinas  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treasons  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown, 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  rite  ;  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten  :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be  : 
Be't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 
Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 
By  hurting  it ;  when  to  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  still  records  with  moan  ;  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 
Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 
This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 
With  absolute  Marina  ;  so 
With  the  dove  of  P.*phos  might  the  crow 
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Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debfs, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead  ; 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

1  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carry  wingid  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme  ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  011  ray  way. 

Dionyza  doth  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  \^ExU. 

Scene  I.— Tharsus.     An  open  Place  near  the 
Sea-shore. 
Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 
Dion.  Thy  oath  remember:  thou  hast  sworn 
to  dot : 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon. 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.    Let  not  con- 
science, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom. 
Inflame  too  nicely  ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  ofif,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose.  [creature. 

Leon.  I'll  do't ;   but  yet  she  is  a  goodly 
Dion.  The  fitter,  then,  the  gods  should  have 
her. 
Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  only  mistress' 
Thou  art  resolv'd  ?  [death. 

Leon.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  basket  ofjlmoers. 
Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  :  the  yellows. 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds,        [blues. 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me !  poor 

maid. 
Bom  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  Ir^ting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 
Dion.  How  now,  Marina  !  why  do  you  keep 
alone  ?  [not 

How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?  Do 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing:    you 
have  fchang'd 

A  nurse  of  me.      Lord,  how  your  favour's 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  !     Come. 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  them. 
Walk  with  Leonine  ;  the  air  is  quick  there. 
And   it   pierces  and    sharpens  the  stomach. 

Come. 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No.  1  pray  you  ; 
ru  not  bereave  you  of  your  serviuit/ 


Dion.  Come,  k 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  younelf. 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.      We  ererr 
day  [find 

Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come,  aad 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have 

taken 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Gro,  I  pray  yw, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  ne ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well  I  wiU  go : 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know 'tis  good  (or  yon. 
Walk  half-an-hour.  Leonine,  at  least : 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  jrou.  madaat 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  fur  1 
while ; 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  bbod : 
What !  I  must  have  care  of  you. 

Mar,  Thanks,  sweet  madam. 

\^ExU  Diooya. 
Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-west 

Mar,  When  I  was  bom.  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon,  Was'tsD? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never 
fear, 
But    cried  '*good  seamen  /"   to   the  sa&xs. 
His  kingly  hands,  hauling  ropes  ;         [gafiiBg 
And,  clasping  to  the  m;ist.  endur'd  a  sea 
iThat  almost  burst  the  deck. 

Leon.  When  was  this 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom  : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  vktlent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off  \fmtf' 
A  canvas-climber.     "  Ha  I "  says  one,  "  mi^ 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stem:  the  boatswain  whistles,  aad 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusioa 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  yoa' 

Leon .  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  pnfer. 
I  grant  it :  pray  ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  swarm 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kiB  ae? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  roc  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  1  can  remember,  by  my  troth. 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life : 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  beliefe  nac.  la. 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hnrt  a  fly ; 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  pro&,  or 
My  life  imply  her  any  danjger? 

Leon.  My  < 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  It. 
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Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I 

hope.  [show 

You  are  well-favour'd,  and  your  looks  fore- 

You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  you  lately, 

When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that 

fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you  :  do  so  now  : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life  ;  come  ^ou  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon,  I  am  sworn. 

And  will  despatch. 
Enter  Pirates,  whilst  Marina  is  struggling, 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain  ! 

[Leonine  runs  away. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize !  a  prize  I 

3  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part. 
Come,  let's  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 
Scene  \\.—  The  Sanu. 
Enter  Leonine. 
Lton,  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great 
pirate  Valdes ; 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There's  no  hope  she'll  return.     I'll  swear  she's 

dead. 

And  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  I'll  see  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon 
Not  carry  her  aboard.  If  she  remain,  fher, 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  me  be  slain. 

S^ExU. 

Scene  III.— Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a 
Brothel. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult,—  Boult.  Sir?  ^ 

Pand,  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mity- 
lene is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much 
money  this  mart,  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd,  We  were  never  so  much  out  of 
creatures.  We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they 
can  do  no  more  than  they  can  do  :  and  they 
with  continual  action  are  even  as  good  as 
rotten. 

Pand,  Therefore,  lets  have  fresh  ones, 
wbate'er  we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a 
conscience  to  be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall 
never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true :  'tis  not  the  bring- 
ing up  of  poor  bastards. — as,  I  think,  I  have 
brought  up  some  eleven— 

Boult.  Ay,  to  eleven ;  and  brought  them 
down  again.     But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces*  they  are 
so  pitifully  sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say'st  true ;   they're  too  un- 
wholesome, o'  conscience.    The  pooi  Tran 
sylvanian  is  dead,   that   lay  with  the  little 
luggage. 

Boult.  Ay.  she  quickly  poop>ed  him  ;  she 
made  him  roast-meat  for  worms. —But  I'll  go 
search  the  market.  \Exit. 

Pand.   Three  or  four  thousand  chequins 


were  as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and 
so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it 
a  shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand,  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the 
commodity  ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not 
with  the  danger  :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths 
we  could  pick  up  some  pretty  estate,  'twere 
not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched.  Besides, 
the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with  the  gods, 
will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  onend  as  well  as 
we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too  ; 
we  offend  worse.      Neither  is  our  profession 
any  trade  ;  it's  no  calling. — But  here  comes 
Boult. 
Re-enter  Boult.  with  Marina  and  the  Pirates. 

Boult,  [To  Mar.]  Come  your  ways.  My 
masters,  you  say  she's  a  virgin  ? 

I  Pirate.  O.  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master.  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this 
piece,  you  see :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I 
have  lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Bioult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well, 
and  has  excellent  good  clothes :  there's  no 
further  necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be 
refused.        Bawd.  What's  her  pnce,  Boult? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thou- 
sand pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you 
shall  have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take 
her  in  ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that 
she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her, — 
the  colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height, 
her  age,  with  warrant  of  her  virginity ;  and 
cry,  "  He  that  will  give  most,  shall  have  her 
first."  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no  cheap 
thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Get 
this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.        [Exit. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so 
slow ! 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that 
\        these  pirates, 

(Not  enough  barbarous.)  had  not  o'erboard 
For  to  seek  my  mother !  [thrown  me 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd,  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their 
•    Mar.  I  accuse  them  not.  [part  in  you. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where 
you  are  like  to  live. 

Afar.  The  more  my  fault, 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes.  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste 
gentlemen  of  all  fashion  :  you  shall  fare  well; 
you  shall  have  the  difference  of  all  com- 
plexions.   What,  d^,y9i^jtQB^p^^4^? 
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Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I 
be  not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Many,  whip  thee,  gosling  :  I  think 
T  shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be 
bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  Tlie  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you 
by  men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men 
must  feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boulfs 
returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 
Xow,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the 
market  ? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  hairs ;  1  have  drawn  her  picture 
with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost 
thou  find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  younger  sort  ? 

Bauit.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testa- 
ment. There  was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so 
watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  de- 
scription. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow 
with  his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress, 
do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers 
i'  the  hams? 

Bawd.  Who,  mon^eur  Veroleo  ? 

Boult.  Ay  :  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
proclamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and 
swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought 
his  disease  hither :  here  he  docs  but  repair  it 
I  know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter 
his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a 
traveller,  we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  a  while. 
You  have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark 
me :  you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully, 
w  hich  you  commit  willingly  to  despise  profit, 
where  you  have  most  gain.  To  weep  that 
you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers 
seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  O.  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home :  these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  som'j  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say  st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they 
must ;  for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame, 
which  is  her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not. 
But,  mistress,  if  1  have  bargained  for  the 
joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Boult.   I  may  so. 

Baiod.  Who  should  deny  it? — Come,  young 
one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 


Boult,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  siuill  not  be 
changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult.  spend  thou  that  in  the  town : 
report  what  a  sojourner  we  have  :  you'll  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed 
this  piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn  ;  there- 
fore say  what  a  paragon  she  is.  and  thoa  hast 
the  harvest  out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  sbaQ 
not  so  awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving 
out  her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly  indiDcd.  m 
bring  home  some  to-night. 

Bawd,  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.    If  fires  be  hot,   knives  sharp,    or 
waters  deep. 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  kecpu 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose  1 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana? 
Pray  you,  will  you  go  with  us  ?         \Extnmt. 

Scene  IV.— Tharsus.     A  Room  in  deoQs 

House, 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  arc  you  foolisli?   Can  it  be 
undone  ? 

Cle.  O  Dionyza.  such  a  piece  of  slatighter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  uiwn  ! 

Dion.  I  think 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spadous 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.— O  lady,  [worid. 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o"  the  etirth, 
r  the  justice  of  compare ! — O  villain  Leonine! 
Whom  thou  hast  poison 'd  too  ;  [ness 

If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kind- 
Becoming  well  thy  fact :  what  canst  thou  say. 
When  noble  Pencles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  'Yhai  she  is  dead.  Nurses  are  no: 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preser^-e.  fthe  fates. 
She  died  at  night ;  1*11  say  so.  \Vho  can 
Unless  you  pLiy  the  pious  innocent,  [crtjssii? 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
"She  died  bv  foul  play." 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Wdl.  wH, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are. 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so.  then  : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came 

dead. 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  atid  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ;     ,  ber. 
Whilst  ours  was  bluned  at,  and  hdd  a  nulkin. 
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Not  worth  the  lime  of  day.     It  pierc'd  me 

thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  >veU  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

CU.  Heavens  fbra;ive  it ! 

l>hn.  And  as  for  Pericles,  piearse, 

.What  should  he  say?     We  wept  after  her 
'And  even  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  aJroost  finish'd.  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

CU,  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

\Vnich,  to  betray,  dost  with  thine  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the 

flies  : 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  Gower,  before  the  monument  of  Marina 
at  Tharsus. 

Garw,   Thus  time  we  waste,  and   longest 
leagues  make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles  ;  have,  and  wish  but  for't : 
Making  (to  take  your  imaginadon) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardond,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime, 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.    1  do  beseech 

you 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 
The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles  [you. 

Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate* 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind. 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind,     [brought 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  his  pilot  thought ; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow 

on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  a 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile,  [w  hile ; 

Dumb  Show. 
Enter,   from   one  side,    Pericles    with    his 
train  ;  Cleon  and  Dionyza  from  the  other. 
Cleon  stwws  Pericles  th^:  tomb  of  Marina  ; 
whereat  Pericles  makes  lamentation,  puts 
on  sackcloth,  and  in  a  mighty  passion  de- 
parts.    Exeunt  tlu  rest. 
Gow.  See,  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul 
show  ! 
This  borrow'd  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe  ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour  d. 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears 
o'er-shower'd,  [swears 

Leaves  Tharsus,   and  again  embarks.      He 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs : 


He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.    He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now,  please  you,  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza.  [ment. 

[Reads  the  inscription  on  Marina's  monu- 
"  The /arrest,  stoeetst,  and  best,  lies  here. 
Who  wither  d  in  her  spring  of  year. 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  kin^s  daughter,* 
On  wliom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter  : 
Marina  was  she  calld;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  swallow' d  some  part  o' 

the  earth  : 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  derfl&ufd. 
Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  be- 
stow'd: 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  sToears  sh/ll  never 

stint) 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint," 
No  visor  does  become  black  villainy, 
So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Bsricles  believe  his  daughtei^s  dead, 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  <^er&d 
By  lady  Fortune  ;  while  our  scene  must  play 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  wdl-a-day, 
In  her  unholy  service.     Patience,  then. 
And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  [Exit. 

Scene  V.—Mitylene.    A  Street  befiyre  the 
Brothel. 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gen.  Did  yotj  ever  hear  the  like? 

2  Gen.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gen,  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing? 

2  Gen.  No,  no.  Come,  1  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses :  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals 
sing? 

I  Gen.  I'll  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous ; 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for  ever. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI,— The  same.    A  Room  in  the 
Brothel, 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the 
worth  of  her,  she  had  ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I  she  is  able  to 
freeze  the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole 
generation.  We  must  either  get  her  ravished, 
or  be  rid  of  her.  WTien  she  should  do  for 
clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kindness  of 
our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her 
reasons,  her  master-reasons,  her  prayers,  her 
knees  ;  that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the 
devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll 
disfuraish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all 
our  swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sick- 
ness for  me  1 

Bawd,  Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't, 
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but  bvthe  way  to  the  pox.— Here  comes  the 
lord  Lysimachiis,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown, 
if  the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to 
customers. 

EnUr  Lysimachus. 

I.ys,  How  now  !  How  a  dozen  of  virginities? 

bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to-biess  your  honour! 

BouU.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  so;  'tis  the  better  for  you 
that  your  resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs. 
How  now,  wholesome  iniquiQr  1  have  you  that 
a  man  may  d^  withal,  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd,  We  have  here  one,  sir.  if  she  would 
— but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Miiylene. 

Lys,  If  she'd  do  the  deed  of  darkness,  thou 
would'st  say. 

Bawd,  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say, 
well  enough. 

Us,  Well.  caU  forth,  call  forth. 

Boult,  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir.  white  and 
red.  you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose 
indeed,  if  she  had  but — 

Lys,  What,  pr'ythee? 

Bouli.  O,  sir,  I  can  be  modest.  {Exit. 

Lys,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd, 
no  less  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  num- 
ber to  be  chaste. 

Bawd,  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk  ; — never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you. — 

Reenter  Boult  with  Marina. 
Is  she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long 
voyage  at  sea.  Well,  there's  for  you  :  leave  us. 

Bawd,  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me 
leave  :  a  word,  and  I'll  have  done  presently. 

Lys,  I  beseech  you  do. 

Bawd,  {To  Marina,  apart,"]  First,  I  would 
have  you  note,  this  is  an  honourable  man 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may 
worthily  note  him. 

Bawd,  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this 
country,  and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are 
bound  to  him  indeed  ;  but  how  honourable  he 
is  in  that,  I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will 
thankfully  receive.        Lys,  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  paced  yet :  you 
must  take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your 
manage. — Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and 
her  together.— Go  thy  ways. 

[Exeunt  Bawd.  Pander,  and  Boult. 
Lys.  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you 
been  at  this  trade? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir?  [offend. 

Lys.  Why,   I  cannot  name  it,  but  I  shall 
Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it.  [fession  ? 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  pro- 


Mar,  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  Were  yoa 
a  gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier,  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys,  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  prodains 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 
.  Mar.  Do  you  know  this  boose  to  be  a  place 
of  such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  bear 
say,  you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the 
governor  of  this  place. 

Lys,  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar,  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman  ;  she  that  srt> 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O.  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  axid  so 
stand  aloof  for  more  serious  wootnc:.  Bat  I 
protest  to  thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  sfatH 
not  see  thee,  or  el%  look  friendly  upon  tbee 
Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place  :  coac. 
come.  [no* ; 

Mar,  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  shov  u 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How's  this  ?  how's  this  ? — Some  more  ; 

Mar,  For  me.  [ — be  qy 

That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ongentVe  former 
Hath  plac'd  me  in  this  sty.  where,  since  1 

came. 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  i^hysic. 
O,  that  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  fix>m  this  unhallow'd  placr 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meaner' 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air  !  [Isnl 

Lys,  I  did  not  think 

Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well;  ne'er  dreamM 

thou  couldst. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.    Hokl.  here's  gt^ 

for  thee: 
Persdver  in  that  dear  way  thoa  goest. 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  ! 

Mar,  The  good  gods  preserve  you  I 

Lys,  For  me.  be  you  thooghten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  \-iWy. 
Fare  tbee  well.  Thou  art  a  piece  of  \irtoe.  asd 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  aoUf- 
Hold,  here's  more  gold  for  thee. 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness  I    If  thou  do9 
From  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good.  ^bcj 

Re-tnter  Boult. 
Boult.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  fcr 
me.  [Yoor  bovs:.- 

Lys,    Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-kerper: 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it.  wooki 
Sink,  and  overwhelm  you.    Away !        [Es^ 

Boult.  How's  this  ?  We  must  take  aao(b«r 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chssi:t> 
which  is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapen 
country  under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  mb:-^ 
household,  let  me  be  gekied  like  a  s;»tt.^ 
Come  your  ways. 


uiyiLizeu  uy  x^jv^^v^ 
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Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken 
off,  or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it. 
Come  your  ways.   We'll  have  no  more  gentle- 
men driven  away.    Come  your  ways,  I  say 
Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bouli.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress  ;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysiraachus. 

Bawd,  O,  abominable ! 

Bcult,  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were 
to  stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

Bault,  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snow-ball ;  saying  his  prayers,  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away  ;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure :  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

Boult,  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of 
g:round  than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Xfar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods  ! 

Bawd,  She  conjures :  away  with  her ! 
"W'ould  she  had  never  come  within  my  doors ! 
— Marry,  hang  you  !— She's  bom  to  imdo  us. 
— Will  you  not  go  the  way  of  women-ldnd  ? 
Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of  chastity  with  rose- 
mary and  bays !  \Exit, 

Boult,  Come,   mistress  ;   come  your  ways 
with  me. 

Mar.  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold 
so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

^<7»//.  Come  now,  vour  one  thing.        [be? 

Mar,  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to 

Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my 
master ;  or  rather,  mv  mistress.  [art, 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st 

fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 
Thou  art  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to   every 

coystril 
That  hither  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tib  ; 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable  ;  thy  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

BouU.  What  wouM  you  have  me  do?  go  to 
the  wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve 
seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not 
money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden 
one  ?  [Empty 

Mar.    Do  anything  but  this  thou  doest 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth  ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman: 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this  ; 
For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  could  he 

speak. 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.— O,  that  the 

gods 
Would  safely  deliver  mc  from  this  place  ( — 
Here,  here's  gold  for  thee. 


If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me,  [dance, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and 
With  other  virtues,    which   I'll    keep    from 

boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars.  [of? 

Boult.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak 

Mar.  Prove  that  1  cannot,  take  me  home 
again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
thee  :  if  1  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women. 

Boult.  Faith,  niy  acquaintance  lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  my  master  and 
mistress  have  bought  you,  there's  no  going 
but  by  their  consent :  therefore  I  will  make 
them  acquainted  with  your  purpose,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable 
enough.  Come.  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I  can  ; 
come  your  ways.  \JExeunt, 


ACT  V. 


Enter  Gower. 
Gcrw.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and 

chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays ; 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs  ;  and  with  her  neeld 

composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 

berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  : 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her  ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursM  bawd.  Here  we  her  place; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.  We  there  him 

lost:. 

Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this 

coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striv'd 
God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from 
Lysimachus  our  Tynan  ship  espies,    [whence 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight 
Of  heavy  Pericles  ;  think  this  his  bark  : 
Where  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  be  discover'd;  please  you,  sit.  and  hark. 

[Exit. 

Scene  \.—On  board  Pericles'  Ship,  off  Mity- 
lene.  A  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  curtain 
before  it ;  Pericles  tc^/M/n  it,  reclining  on  a 
couch.    A  Barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian 

vessel,  uiyiLizeu  uy  >wJ  v^v^^c  iv^ 
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Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonj^ing  to  the  Tyrian 
vessel,  the  other  to  the  barge. 
Tyr.  Sail.  {To  Mit.  Sail.]     Where's  the 
lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can  resolve  you. 
O,  here  he  is. — 

Enter  Helicanus. 
Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus,  the  governor. 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.    What  is  your 
will?  [men. 

Hel.  That  he  have  his.  Call  up  some  gentle- 
Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen  !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  or  three  Gentlemen, 
a  Gen.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
Hel.  Gentlemen.  [I  pray, 

There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard  : 
Greet  him  fairly. 

[Gentlemen  and  Sailors  descend,  and  go 
on  board  the  barge. 
Enter,  from  thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords ; 
the  Gentlemen,  and  the  two  Sailors. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can.  in  aught  you  would. 
Resolve  you.  [you ! 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir  !   The  gods  presen-e 
Hel.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys,  You  wish  me  well. 

Being    on    shore,    honouring  of    Neptune's 

triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 
Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 
Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie 
Hel.  Sir.  [before. 

Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance,       [spoken 
'  But  to  prorogue  his  grief.  [^ture  ? 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemper- 
Hel.  'Twould  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  crief  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  belovi^  daughter  and  a  wife. 
Lys.  May  we  not  see  him  ? 
Hel.  You  may ; 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will-  not  speak 
To  any.      Lys.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 
Hel.  Behold    him.— [Pericles    discovered."] 
This  was  a  goodly  person. 
Till  the  disaster  that,  one  mortal  night. 
Drove  him  to  this.  [you ! 

Lys,  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 
Hel.  It  is  in  vain  ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 
1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  1 
Would  win  some  words  of  him.  fdurst  wager. 
Lys.  "Tis  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony. 
And  other  choice  attracdons,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts. 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd  : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fair'st  of  all. 
And,  with  her  fellow-maids,  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  «ibuts  against 


The  island's  side. 

[  Whispers Jirst  Lord,  who  puts  of  in  the  barer- 
Hel.  Sure,  all's  effectless  ;  yd  noduog  WU 
That  bears  recovery's  name.  [coat. 

But,  since  your  kindness  we  have  stretch  d 
Let  us  beseech  you,  [thus  far, 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provisiQn  have. 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  Cor  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleoess. 

Lys,  O,  sir.  a  eaar^fsr. 

Which,  if  we  should  deny,  the  roost  just  gods 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  afflict  our  province.     Yet  once  nxwe 
Let  me  entreat  to  Icnow  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  yon  : 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 
Re-enter,  from  the  barge,  Jirst  Lord.  «•;/* 

Marina,  and  a  young  I.ady. 
Lys.  O,  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  has  cbk  ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 
Hel,  She's  a  gal*»«Dt  l«h 

Lys.  She's  such  a  one,   that  were  I  ve- 
assur'd 
Came  of  a  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock. 
I'd  wish  no  better  chok«,  and  think  me  rairlr 

wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  conasts  in  bounn 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  ieat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  wiU  ox 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided 

That  none  but  I  and  my  companion  majd 
Be  suffer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  br*. 

And  the  gods  make  her  proqxrous ! 

[Marina  siM^^- 
Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  music? 
Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  » 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 
Mar.  Hail,  sir!  my  kwd,  lend  ear. — 
Per.  Hum  !  ha  ! 
Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gax'd  on  like  a  comet:  ^ 

speaks, 
M^  lord,  that,  may  be.  hath  endar'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yotirs.  if  both  were  justly  ^*1^^' 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  sac 
My  derivation  was  from  ax>cestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  work!  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — \Aside,\  I  «iU  drsat . 
But  there  b  something  glows  upon  my  cbeci. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  "  Gv  mat  t»ii  ^ 
speah."  r«f^~ 

Per.  My  fortunes— parentage— ffood  pKwr 
To  equal  mine  ! — v(as  it  not  thus  ?  what«f  |». ' 
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Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 
parentage. 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per,  I  do  think  so.     Pray  you,  turn  your 
eyes  upon  me. 
You  are  like  something  that— What  country 
Here  of  these  shores  ?  [woman  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  1  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per,  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 

weeping.  [a  one 

My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such 

My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's 

square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  straight 
As  silver-voic'd  ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cas'd  as  richly  ;  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes 
them  hungry,  [you  live  ? 

The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do 

Mar.  Where  1  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the 
You  may  discern  the  place.  [deck 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments. 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?  [which 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  mv  history, 

'Twould  seem  like  lies,  disdaind  in  the  report- 

Per.  Pr'ythec,  speak  ;  [ing. 

Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee ;   for  thou 

look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  p^ce 
For  the  crownd  tnith  to  dwell  in  :  I'll  believe 

thee. 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  points   that    seem  impossible ;  for  thou 
lookest  [friends? 

Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.  What  uere  thy 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee.)  that  thou 
From  good  descending?  [cam'st 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.      I  think  thou 

saidst 

Thou  hadsi  been  toss*d  from  wrong  to  injury, 

And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefe  might  e(|ual 

If  both  were  open'd.  [mme. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  roe  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  consider'd  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and 

smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.  What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them?    Thy  name,  my  most 

kind  virgin? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee :  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  O.  I  am  mock'd. 

And  thou  by  some  incensM  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  kuigh  at  me. 


Mar.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I'll  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I'll  be  patient. 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power. 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How!  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me  ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fair}'  ? 
Motion  ? — Well ;  sp«ik  on.  Where  were  you 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina.  fbom  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea !  what  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  bom. 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little  ! 

\Aside^  This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull 

sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be  : 
My  daughter's  buried.  —  [A/oud.]    Well  :— 

where  were  you  bred  ? 
Ill  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  stor>-, 
And  never  intermpt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  scarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  best 
I  did  give  o'er.  . 

Per.  I  willbelieve you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.  Yet,give  me  leave  : — 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you 
bred  ?  [leave  me; 

Mar.  The  king,  ray  father,  did  in  Tharsus 
Till  croel  Cleon.  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  seek  to  murder  me  :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to 

do't. 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescu'd  me  .* 
Brought  me  to  Mitvlene.   But.good  sir,  whither 
Will  you  have  me?    Why  do  you  weep  ?    It 

may  be. 

You  think  me  an  impostor  :  no,  good  faith  ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus! 

//el.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor. 
Most  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep? 

HeJ.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage  ;  being  demanded  that, 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus.  strike  me.  honour'd  sir ; 
Give  ine  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
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I^st  this  great  sea  of  joys  mshing  upon  me, 
Oerbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality,      Piither, 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.  O,  come 
Thou  that  bcgett'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  ! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as 

loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina. — 
What  was  thy  mother^sname  ?  tell  me  but  that, 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm 'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Afar.  First,  sir,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title  ? 

/Vr.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me  now 

My  drown'd  queen's  name,  as  in  the  rest  you 

said  fdoms, 

Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect,  the  heir  of  king- 

And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar,  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter, 
than 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee !  rise ;  thou  art 
my  child.  [licanus  ; 

Give  me  fresh  garments.     Mine  own,  He- 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have 

been. 
By  savage  Cleon  :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel,4nd  justify  in  knowledge 
She  is  thy  very  princess.    Who  is  this  ? 

//el.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you. 

Give  me  my  robes.  I  am  wild  in  my  behold- 
ing, (music  ? — 
O  heavens,  bless  my  girl !  —  But,  hsurk  !  what 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt. 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But,  what 

//ei.  My  lord,  I  hear  none.  [music  ? 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !— list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him  ;  give  him 
way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds !    Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Music  ?    My  lord,  I  hear— 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music  ! 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes  :  let  me  rest. 

[//e  sleeps. 

Lys.  A  pillow  for  his  head. 
So  leave  him  all. — ^Well, my  companion-friends. 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 

[Exeuni  all  except  Pericles. 

Scene  W.— The  Same. 
Pericles  on  the  deck  asleep  ;  Diana  appearing 
to  him  in  a  vision. 
Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus :  hie 
thee  thither, 


And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 

There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are*  met  to- 

Before  the  people  all,  [gethcr, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 

To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  ciB, 

And  give  them  repetidon  to  the  life. 

Or  perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  w« : 

Do  it,  and  happy ;  by  my  silver  bow 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dxeaxn.[p\axaL  disappears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentiDe, 
I  will  obey  thee. — Helicanus  I 
Enter  Helicanus,  Lysimacnus,  and  Marina. 
Hel.  Sir? 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to 
The  inhospitable  Cleon  :  but  I  am         [strike 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I'll  tdl  tbee 

why. 
\To  Lys.J  Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir.  upon  yc« 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision     [share. 
As  our  intents  wfll  need  ? 

Lys.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  when  yw 
I  have  another  suit.  [come  ashoce. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 
Lys.  Sir,  lend  me  your  aim. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [ExemMt 

Enter  Gower,  be/ore  the  Temple  of  Diana  W 
Ephesus. 
G<no.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me, 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrelsV,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.    So  he  thriv'd, 
That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina  ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice. 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound. 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confonDd. 
In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fiird. 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon. 

\Bx^ 

Scene  IW.—The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus; Thaisa  standing  near  the  a/iar,  *s 
high-priestess  ;  a  nutwer  ^Vixgins  «*  taek 
side ;  Cerimon  and  other  inkaHiants  sf 
Ephesus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  train;  Lysunadiss. 
Helicanus,  Marina,  eutd  a  litdy. 
Per.  Hail.    Dian !    to    perfonn    thy   jotf 
command, 

I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre  ,* 

Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 

At  Pentapolis,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
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At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  calld  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess, 
W«urs  yet  thy  silver  livery.    She  at  TImu^sus 
Was  Durs'd  with  Cleon ;  whom  at  fourteen 

years 
He  sought  to  murder ;  but  her  better  stars 
BrQug))t  her  to  Mitylene  ;  'gainst  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard 
us,  [she 

Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance, 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour ! 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles  !— 

\Shefainis. 

Per,  What  means  the  woman  ?  she  dies  I 

Cer,  Noble  sir,  [help,  gentlemen  ! 

If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverend  appearer,  no  ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady ;— O,  she's  but  o'er- 
Early  one  blustering  mom  this  lady  was  Hoy'd. 
Thrown  upon  this  shoir.     I  op'd  the  comn  ; 
Found  there  rich  jewels  ;  recover'd  her,  and 
Here,  in  Diana's  temple.  [plac'd  her 

Per,  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 
ray  house, 
Whither  I  invjte  you.  ~  Look,  Thaisa  is  reco- 

Tkai.  O,  let  me  look  !  [ver  d. 

If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  car, 
Bat  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    O,  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Pericles?    Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are  :  did  you  not  name  a  tem- 
A  birth,  and  death  ?  [pest, 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  I 

Thai,  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposM  dead, 

Per.  Immortal  Dian  I  [and  drown'd. 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Points  to  his  ring. 

Per.  This,  this :  no  more,  you  gods  I  your 
present  kindness  [well, 

Makes  mv  past  miseries  sport :  you  shall  do 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.     O,  come,  be 
A  second  time  within  these  arms.  [buried 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaisa. 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here !    Flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Blest,  and  mine  own  1 

Het,  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  I 

Thai,  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did 
fly  from  Tyre, 


I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute  : 

Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man? 

I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai,  Twas  Helicanus.  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation  : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  possibly  preserv'd  :  and  whom  to  thank, 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon.  my  lord  ;  this  man. 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their 

power ;  that  can 
From  nrst  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per,  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  brd. 

Beseech  you.  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with 

her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Dian,  bless  thee  for  thy  visk>n  !  I 
Will  offer  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair  betrothM  of  your  daugh- 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.— And  now,  [ler, 
This  ornament. 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I  clip  to  form  ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch  d, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good 
My  father's  dead.  [credit,  sir, 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him  I    Yet 
there,  my  queen. 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  r^ign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold : — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Gower. 

Cow.  In  Antiochus,  and  his  daughter,  you 
have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward  ; 
In  Pericles,  his  queen,  and  daughter,  seen 
(Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry  [last. 

A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty  : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears 
The  worth  that  leamdd  charity  aye  wears  : 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursM  deed,  and  honour'd 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn. 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum  ; 
The  gods  for  murder  seemM  so  content 
To  punish  them,  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending. 
New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  hath 
ending. 
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VENUS   AND   ADONIS. 


RIGHT   HONOURABLE   HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 
earl  of  southampton,  and  baron  op  titchfield. 
Right  Honourable, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  rour  Londshir. 
nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burdw 
only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  a<J- 
vantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  fir^: 
heir  of  my  invention  proved  deformed.  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  nerr- 
after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  ^  I  leave  it  to  your  bor>- 
ourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content ;  which  I  wish  may  always  ansmer 
your  own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shaksprare. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase  | 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn : 

Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto 
him. 

And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

2. 

"Thrice fairer  than' myself,"  thus  she  began, 

•  •  The  fields  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 

Nature  that  made  thee,  vith  herself  at  strife. 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy 
life. 

3* 
••  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow  ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed, 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know  ; 
Here  come  and  sit,   where  never  serpent 

hisses. 
And  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses: 

4- 

•  •  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresli  variety. 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty  : 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short. 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

S- 
With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calb  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good  : 
Being  so  enrag'd.  desire  doth  lend  her  force, 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  hoi^e. 


Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser  s  rein. 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 
Who  blush 'd  and  podted  in  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 

She  red  and  hot.  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

7- 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (O  how  quick  is  lore  D 
The  steed  is  stalled  up.  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove  : 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be 

thrust. 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  tboogfa  dcC 
in  lust. 

8. 
So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  dodi  be 

frown. 

And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  fips : 

And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  Ungotge 

broken,  [opn-' 

"If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  ae«vr 

9- 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame  :  she  vidi  ber 
tears  [cfaerb 

Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  b.^ 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hair 
To  fiem  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks . 

He  saith,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her 'nss . 

Wliat  follows  more,  she  murden  «kb  akB^ 

lO. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  Cut,  ^bonr 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh.  »Bi 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  hasr^, 
iTill  either  gorge  be  stufifd,  or  prey  be  goac ; 
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Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his 

chin. 
And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin. 

XI. 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace, 

Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of 
flowers,  [showers. 

So   they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling 
12. 
Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies  ; 
Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret. 
Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  : 

Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank. 

Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  banl^. 

13- 
Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale  ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale ; 
Being  red.  she  loves  him  b^t ;  and  being 

white, 
Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 
14. 
Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks 
all  wet ;  [debt. 

And  one  .<iweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless 

IS- 
Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in  ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 

But  when  her  lips  were  ready  ibr  his  pay. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 
16. 
Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat    [turn  : 
More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  his  good 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  \^<tt  \ 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum  : 

*•  O,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  ''flint-hearted  boy  ! 

'Tis  bat  a  khs  I  beg  ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

"  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  m  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar  : 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which   thou  unask'd 
shalt  have. 

z8. 
"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And   for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and 

dance. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 


Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red, 
Making  my  firms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 
10. 
"  Thus  he  that  ovemil  d,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 
Strong-temper'd  steel   his  stronger  strength 

obey'd. 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  he  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thv  might. 
For  mastering   her  that  foil'd  the'  god  of 
fight! 

20. 
"Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of 

thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fiiir,  yet  are  they  red.) 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy 
head  ;• 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in 
eyes? 

ai. 
'*  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night  ; 
Love  keeps  his   revels  where   there  are   but 

twain : 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we 


••  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe  ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be 

tasted  ; 
Make  use  df  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  : 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their 

prime. 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

23- 
"Were  I  hard-favour'd.  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
lll-nurtur'd.  crooked,  churiish,  harsh  in  voice. 
O'er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 
Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  1  were 

not  for  thee ; 
But  banng  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 
24. 
••  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow : 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in 

turning ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burn- 
ing ;  [hand  felt. 
M^  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy 
*'  ould  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 


My  1 
Wou 


as- 


Bid  me  discourse,  1  will  enchant  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 
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26. 
"  Witness  thU  primrose  bank  whereon  I  He ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  sup- 
port me ;  [the  sky. 
Two  strengthless  doves  \kill  draw  me  through 
From  mom  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport 
me: 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy.  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee? 

a?. 
"Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected, 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on 
theft. 
Narcissus,  so,  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
a8. 
"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use, 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to 
bear ;  [abuse : 

Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's 
Seeds    spring    from    seeds,    and    beauty 

breedeth  beauty ; 
Thou  wast  begot, — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 
29. 
"  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou 

feed? 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
liiat  thine  may  live,  when  thou  tljyself  art  dead  j 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive, 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive." 

30. 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat  ; 

For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  hod  forsook 

And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  midday  beat,    [them. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  tmn  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

31- 
And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazy  sprite, 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 
His  lowering  brows  o'erwhdming  his  fair  sight, 
Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sl^, 
Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  *'  Fie,  no  more  of 

love! 
The  sun  doth  bum  my  face;  I  must  remove, 

32- 
"Ah   me,"  quoth  Venus,   "young,  and  so 

unkind  I 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 
I'll  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  ; 
I'll  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs  ; 
If  they  bum  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my 
tears. 

"  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but 

warm, 
And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  : 


The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  hsum. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumef  h  me . 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

34* 
'  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 
Nay.  more  th^n  flint,  for  stone   at  rain  re- 

lenteth  ? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son.  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love?  how  want  of  love  tor- 
menteth  ? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died 
unkind. 

35-  [this? 

What  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor 
kiss  ?  [mute  : 

Speak,  fair  ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 
36. 
"  Fie.  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead. 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  com- 
plexion, [tion.** 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direc- 

37- 
This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading 

tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze   forth  her 

wrong  ; 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause: 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  Cain  would 

speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

38. 
Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his 

hand, 

Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 

Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 

She  would,  he  wiU  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  .struggles  to  be 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one.  [gcoe, 

39- 
"  Fondling,"  she saith,  "since I  have  hemm'd 

thee  here, 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivoiy  pale. 
I'll  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer  ; 
Feed  were  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

40. 
"  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  didightful  plain. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  ot)scure  and 

rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  lain  ; 
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Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 
No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand 
bark." 

41. 
At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple  : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain^ 
He  mif  ht  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple  ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why  there  love  liv*  d,  and  there  he  could  not 
die. 

4a. 
'ITiese  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting 

pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second 

striking? 

Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn, 

To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

43- 
Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she 
say  ?  [creasing  ; 

Her  woids  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  in- 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releas- 
ing :  [remorse  " — 
••  Pity  — she  cries—"  some  favour— some 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

4-I- 
But,  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampKng  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud: 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a 
tree,  [he. 

Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes 

45- 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 

And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder  ; 

The    bearing  earth  with    his  hard    hoof  he 

wounds,  [thunder : 

Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's 

The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth, 

Controlling  what  he  was  controllM  with. 

46. 

His  ears  up-prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end  ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send  : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

47- 
Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 
With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride  ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  Lo  !  thus  my  strength  is 

And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye     [tried  ; 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

48. 
What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  Holla,  or  his  Standi  I  say  f 


What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  ? 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
Nor   nothing   else  with   his   proud   sight 
agrees. 

49. 
Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion  d  steed, 
.His  art  Mitb  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In   shape,   in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and 
bone. 

SO. 
Round-hoof  d,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  Si)i£^  and 
long,  [wide. 

Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  pass- 
ing strong.  [hide  : 
Thin  mane,  thidk  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not 

lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather  ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r   he   run,  or  fly,  they  know  not 
whether ;  .  [sings. 

For  thro'  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd 
wings. 

52- 
He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her  ; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind  ; 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo 
her,  [kind ; 

She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  un- 
Spums  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he 
feels,  [heels. 

Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her 

53- 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 
He  vails  his  tail.  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  butto<3c  lent : 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 

His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd. 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuag'd. 
54. 
His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him  ; 
When,  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftiy  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  : 

As  they  were  maid,  unto  the  wood  they  hie 
them,  '  [them. 

Outstripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly 

55- 
All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  Adonis  sits. 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast  : 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  l)e  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 
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56. 
An  oven  that  is  stoppd,  or  river  stay'd, 
Burnelh  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage  : 
So  of  conceal^  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage ; 

But  when  the  hearts  attorney  once  is  mute. 

The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

57- 
He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 
(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind,) 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow  ; 
Iax>ks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbM  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

58. 
O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 
To  note  the  fijjhting  conflict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  foith  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

59- 
Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels : 
Wjth  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 
His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  band's 

print. 
As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 
60. 
O  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 
Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 
His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen 
them ;  [wooing ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain 'd  the 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made 
plain  [rain. 

With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did 
61. 
Full  gently  now  she  takes  hira  by  the  hand, 
A  lily  prison  d  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 
Or  ivory  in  an  alab^ter  band  ; 
So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwill- 
ing, [billing. 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a- 

62. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  : 

• '  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  hean  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my 

wound ;  [thee. 

For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure 

Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would 

cure  thee." 

63. 
"Give  me  my  hand,'    saith  he,  "why  dost 

tnou  feel  it  ?  "  [shalt  have  it ; 

"Give  me  my  heart,"  saith  she,  "and  thou 
O,  give  it  me.  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 
And  being  stcel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave 

it; 


Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regaid. 
Because    .Adonis'  heart  hath  made  Rdne 
hard." 

64. 
"For  shame,  "he  cries,  "let  go.  and  let  me  go: 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so  : 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  akme  : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  h\sss  cart. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  m>m  the  marc" 

65- 
Thus  she  replies  :  "  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  shofilw. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  oif  sweet  desjrc 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd  : 
Else,  suffer'd.  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  dc^re  balh 
none ;  .g^^***- 

Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  bocse  be 

66. 
How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  masterd  with  a  leathern  rein  ! 
But  when  he  Saw  his  love,  his  youth *s  fair  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  beiklinc 
crest,  [breast 

Enfranchising  his   mouth,    his   back,  his 
67. 
"  Who  sees  bis  true-low  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  th.in  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  fiill  hath  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 
Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  boW 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold? 
68. 
"  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 
And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thoc. 
To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy  ; 
Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings 
teach  thee : 
O  learn  to  love  ;  the  lesson  is  bat  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again. ' 
69. 
"  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  ••  nor  will  du 

know  it. 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 
'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  rt ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it : 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  %nth  a 
breath. 

70. 
"Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  u&* 

finish  d  ? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  pot  forth ' 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish'd. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  pro\*e  iK>chi^ 

worth :  [n>a^. 

The  colt  that's  back'd  and  borden'd  bete; 

Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  stro^. 

7'- 
•  •  You  hurt  m^  hand  with  wringing ;  let  ns  pin. 
And  leave  tlus  idle  theme.  Ibis  bootksei  citat  • 
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Remove  your  siege  from  ray  unyielding  heart ; 
To  loves  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate  : 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feign^  tears,  your 
flattery ;  [battery." 

For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no 


72. 


'hast 


*•  What !  canst  thou  talk?"  quoth  she, 
thou  a  tongue  ? 

O,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  ho  hearing 

Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double 
wTong : 

]  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bear- 
ing :  [sounding, 
Melodiotis  discord,    heavenly   tune  harsh 
Ear's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  deep- 
sore  wounding. 

73- 

*'  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  beauty  and  invisible  ; 
Or,  wefe  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would 
Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible  :  [move 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor 

see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

74- 
•*  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  couM  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me, 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much  ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love 
by  smelling. 

75- 
•'  But,  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door ; 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast." 
76. 
Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 
IJke  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  bctoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdsmen  and  to 
herds. 

77- 
This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Kven  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begim. 
78. 
And  at  his  Took  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth  : 
A  smile  recurcs  the  wounding  of  a  frown  ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth  ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead. 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it 
red ; 


79- 
And  all-amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  aga^n. 
80. 
He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the 

cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard. 
He  chafes  her  lips  ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the* hurt  that  his  unkinduess  marr  d  : 
He  kisses  her;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 
81. 
The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day  : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth. 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  re- 
lieveth : 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye ; 
82. 
Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  fro0  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears 

gave  light. 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 
83. 
"  O  where  am  I  ?  "  quoth  she  ;  **  in  earth  or 

heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn,  or  weary  eycn  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 
But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy, 
84. 
"O  thou  didst  kill  me  : — kill  me  once  again  : 
Thy  eyes"  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such 
disdain,  [mine ; 

That  they  have  murderd  this  poor  heart  of 
And  these  mine  eyes,  tme  leaders  to  their 

queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

85. 
"  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure  I 
O  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year  ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say.   the   pkigue  is  banish'd   by  thy 
breath. 

86.  [printed, 

•*  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  im- 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  seal- 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented,  [ing? 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  deal- 


ing ; 
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Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of 

slips. 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 
87. 
"A  thousand  kisses  bu>*s  my  heart  from  me  ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should 

double. 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?  " 
88.  -v. 
•  •  Fair  queen, ' '  quoth  he,  "If  any  love  you  owe 

me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years: 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me  ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears  : 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks 
Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste,  [fast, 
89. 
•*  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary 

gait. 
His  day  s  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west ; 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late  ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest  : 
And  coal-black  clouds,  that  shadow  heaven's 

light. 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 
90. 
"  Now  let  me  say  Good  night,  and  so  say  yoM  ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 
"Good  night, "  quoth  she :  and,  ere  he  says, 

»"  Adieu," 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 
Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace  : 
Incorporate  then  they  seem  ;  face  grows  to 
face. 

91. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward 

drew  [mouth. 

The   heavenly    moisture,    that   sweet   coral 

Whose  precious   taste  her  thirsty  lips  well 

knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drouth : 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with 

dearth. 
(Their  lips  together  glu'd.)  fall  to  the  earth. 
9a. 
Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding 

prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  iilleth  ; 
Her  Sps  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Praying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willrth  ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price 

so  high. 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

93- 
And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage  ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth 

boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 


Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's 
wrack. 

94* 
Hot,  faint,  and  weaiy,  vrith  her  bard  embrac- 
ing, [handling. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that's  tix'd  with  cJsasrag. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can.  not  all  she 
listetb. 

95- 
What  wax  so  firozen  but  dissolves  with  temper- 
ing, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass  d  oft  with 
venturing,  [sioa : 

Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  coounis- 
Aflection  Saints  not  like  a  pale-faced  cowajrd. 
But  then  woos  best  when  roost  his  choice  is 
froward. 

96. 
When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over. 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis 
pludc'd : 
Were  t)eauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  pida  them 
all  at  last. 

97- 
For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him  ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him  ; 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 
He  carries  thence  encagM  in  his  bteast 
98. 
"  Sweet  boy."  she  says,  "  this  night  I'll  waste 
in  sorrow.  [watch. 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to 
Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to^ 
morrow  ?  [natdi  ? " 

Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the 
He  tells  her.  no ;  to  morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

"  The  boar  I "  quoth  she  :  whereat  a  suddea 
pale,  [rose 

Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushin; 

Usurps  her  cheeks ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 

And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  sdll  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

100. 
Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love. 
Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 
All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove.  [Ijef* 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 

To  clip  Klysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 
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Even  as  poor  birds,  deoeiv'd  with  painted 

grapes. 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds 

missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 
X02. 
But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be  : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee  ; 
She's  love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 
*'  Fie,  fie,"  he  says,  "you crush  me ;  let  me 

go; 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 
103. 
"  Thou  hadst  been  gone,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet 
boy,  ere  this,  [the  boar. 

But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  would'st  hunt 
O.  be  advis'd  !  thou  know'st  not  wluit  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never-sheath'd  he  whetteth 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher  bent  to  kill,    [still, 
104. 
*•  On  his  bow  back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes  ;  [fret; 
His  eyes  like  glowworms  shine  when  he  doth 
iiis  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his 

way, 

And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

105. 

•*  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can 

enter ; 
I  lis  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he 
rushes. 

106. 
• '  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips.and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes  ; 
But    having    thee    at   vantage  (wondrous 
dread!)  [mead. 

Wouki  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the 
107. 
'*  O.  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  bis  danger  by  thy  will : 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their 
friends.  [semble. 

^\llen  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dis- 
I   fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did 
tremble. 

X08.  [white? 

*•  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?     Was  it  not 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mme  eye  ? 


Grew  I  not  faint  ?     And  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  He, 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no 
rest :  [breast. 

But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my 
109. 
"For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealorisy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  '  Kill,  kill  I ' 
Distempering  gentle  Love  in  his  desire. 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire, 
no. 
"This  sour  informer,  this  hate>brceding  spy. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy,     [bring. 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine 

ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 
III. 
'  And.  more  than  so.  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  \vith  gore ; 
Whose  bkxxi  upon  the  f^esh  flowers  being 
shed.  [the  head. 

Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang 
X12. 
•  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 
That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ?         [bitted, 
The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart 
And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

"3- 
"  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  bunt,  be  rul'd  by  me  ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 
Or  at  the  fox.  which  lives  by  subtilty, 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with 
thy  hounds. 

114. 

"And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind 

hare,  [bles, 

Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  trou- 

How  he  outruns  the  winds,  and  with  what  care 

He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes, 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

"5- 
"Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their 

smell, 

And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell  ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer : 
Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear  : 
116. 
'*For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  min- 
gled, Idoubt. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to 
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Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  tbey  have 

singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  otit ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  re- 
-   As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies,  [plies, 

117. 
**  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hfll. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  oomparM  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

118. 
'.Then  shalt  thou  see   the   dew-bedabbled 
wretch 
)      Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many ;     [stay : 
And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 
119. 
"  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  npt  rise  : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moraliae, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so  ; 
For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 
zao. 
'•  Where  did  I  leave  ?  " — '*  No  matter  where," 

quoth  he ; 
'*  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends ; 
The  night  is  spent."— "Why,  what  of  that?" 

quoth  she. 
"  I  am,    quoth  he,  "expected  of  my  friends ; 
And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall." 
"  In  night,"  quoth  she,  *'  desire  sees  best  of 
all. 

Z2I. 

••  But  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this. 
The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips. 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss.  [lips 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves  ;  so  do  thy 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  fork>m, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss  and  die  forsworn. 
12a. 
•  •  Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were 
divine ;  fdespite, 

Wherein  she  fram'd  thee,  in  high  heaven's 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 
133. 
••And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  Nature, 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmides, 
And  piue  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Maldng  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery  ; 
X24. 
"  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 


The  marrow-eadng  sickness,  whose  aitaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  bkxxi : 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  de- 
spair. 

Swear  nature's  death  for  fhuniiig  thee  so  lair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beanty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities* 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 

Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  doae. 

As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  noidday  sua. 
126. 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  diasdty, 
I»ve-lacking  vestals,  and  self-kmng  niui% 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  nighc 

Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  worid  his  Ughc. 
127. 
"  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave. 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity  [have; 

Which  by  the  lights  of  time  thou  needs  miist 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscority? 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

laS. 
"  So  In  thyself  thyself  art  made  away : 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do 
Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  L'fe.  [slay. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure 
frets,  [gets.** 

But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  be- 

129. 

"Nay,   then,"  quoth  Adon,   "you  will  fen 

Into  vour  idle  overhandled  theme :        [ajl^Bi 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Aan  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ; 

For,  by  this  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul 

nuree,  [worse. 

Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and 

130- 
"If  love   have   lent   you   twenty  thousand 
tongues,  [oiRTi. 

And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  yoor 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  soogs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blo*Ti : 
For  knoW|  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine 

ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  fi^se  sound  enter  there ; 

131. 
"  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  shoukl  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleq>s alone. 

X3a. 
"  What  have  3rou  rag  a  that  I  cannot  repiow  t 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  dangtf  ^ 
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I  bate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  erabraoements  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse. 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse  1 

133 


*'  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name : 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  be- 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves,  [reaves, 

134- 
**  Love  oomforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  Lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Lx>ve's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done  ; 
Love  surfeits  not,  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth,  Lust  full  of  forgM  lies. 

135- 

"  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away : 

My  face  is  full  of  sliame,  my  heart  of  teen  : 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended. " 

136. 
With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her 
breast,  [apace ; 

And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund  runs 
I.#eaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the 

sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  fiom  Venus  eye ; 

137' 
WThich  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late  embarkM  friend,     [more, 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  con- 
tend: 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
1-old  in  the  object  that  did  £eed  her  sight. 

138. 

Wliereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish  d  as  night-watiderers  often  ore. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful 
wood ; 
Even  so  confounded  In  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And   now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it 
groans,  [troubled, 

That  all   the  neighbour-caves,  as    seeming 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 
"Ah  me!"   she  cries,  and  twenty  times, 

"woe,  woe!" 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 
Z40. 
She,  marking  them,  begins  a  waOing  note. 
And  sings  eztemp'rally  a  wuful  ditty ; 


How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old 
men  dote ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

141. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night. 

For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming 

short :  [light 

If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  de- 

In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 

Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun, 

End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

14a. 
For  who  haU)  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 
But  idle  sounds,  resembling  parasites ;     [call. 
Like  shrilUtongued  tapsters  answering  every 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 
She  says,  "  'Tis  so  : "  they  answer  all,  "  'Tis 

so;  ' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said,  "  No." 

143- 
Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ;  [breast 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
Thatcedar-topsand  hillsseembumish'dgold. 
144. 
Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fcdr  good-morrow : 
"  O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 

borrow 

The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 

There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly 

mother.  [other. " 

May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to 

145- 
This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  W  his  horn  ; 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

146. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way  [face, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay : 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do 
ache, 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 

147* 
By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay ; 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an 

adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and 
shudder : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confound:^- 
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148. 
For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud : 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst,      [first. 

They  SX  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him 
149. 
This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  andjjloodless  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling 
part :  [yield. 

Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth 

They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

150- 
Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd. 
She  tells  them  'tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afrakl ; 
Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no 
more :—  [lx>ar ; 

And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  to- 
gether. 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  smews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries   her   she    knows    not 
whither:  [further. 

This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways  ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again  ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain, 
Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  respect- 


ing: 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought 

153- 


Ting, 
at  all  effect- 


Here  kenneVd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 

And  there  another  Ucking  of  his  wound,  [ter ; 

'Gainst  venomd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plas- 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowlmg, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with 
howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another   flap-mouthd    mourner,  black  and 

grim. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice  ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him,         [below. 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground 
Shaking  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as 
they  go. 

155- 
Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies,      [gaz'd. 
Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 


So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  ber 

breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death. 

156. 
••  Hard-favourd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre.  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love"    (thus  chides  she 

Death), 
"Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,    what 

dost  thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 
Who  when  he  liv'd.  his  breath  and  beauty 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  vk^C  ?     Tset 

157- 
"  If  he  be  dead. — O  no.  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shoukJst  strike  at  it  ;— 
O  yes,  it  may  ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thoii  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's 
heart. 

"Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had 

spoke,  [power, 

i\nd,  hearing  him.  thy  i>ower  had   k>A   his 

The  Destmies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a 

flower ; 

Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  shoukl  have  fled. 

And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

159- 
"  Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st 

such  weeping? 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  slMpiog 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  STgoar, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  ngoor." 

i6ot 
Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  veil'd  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dn^>p'd  ; 
But  through  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver 

rain. 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  i^gaia. 

x6i. 
O,  how  her  ejres  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  others 

sorrow. — 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  diy ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now^  wind,  now  rwD. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  »« 
again. 

163. 
Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe, 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief ; 
All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so, 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 
But  none  is  best :  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like    many    clouds    consulting  for  M 
weather. 
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163. 
By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla : 
A  nuree's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

164. 
Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass  ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should 
pass. 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemetb 
drown'd. 

165. 
O  hard-believing  k>ve,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 
Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes  ; 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous ; 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikdy, 
la  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 
f66. 
Now  she  unweaves  the  web  Chat  she  hath 

wrought; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame  ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  naught ; 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name  ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave 

for  kings. 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 
167. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "sweet  Death,  I  did  but 
Yet  (Mudon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear.  [jest ; 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  know^  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

e6S. 
"'Tis  not  my  fault:  the  boar  provok'd  my 

tongue ; 
Be  vrreakd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 
*Tis  he.  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee 

wrong: 
I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  my  slander  :  [yet. 
Grief  hath  two  tongues ;  and  never  woman 
Coukl  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's 
wiL" 

169. 
Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 
Her  ash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 
And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 
With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  ; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs ;  and 

stories 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

170. 
••  O  Jove,"  quoth  she.  "  how  much  a  fool  m-as 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind,  [1. 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  1 


For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

171. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with 

thieves ; 

Trifles.  unwiinessW  with  eye  or  ear,  [grieves." 
I'hy    coward    heart    with    false    bethinking 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 
17a. 
As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies  ; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 
And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 
Which  seen,  her  v^t^^  as  murder'd  with  the 
view,  [drew : 

Like  stars  asham'd  of  day.  themselves  with- 

173- 
Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backwards  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up.  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again  ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head : 
174. 
Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 
Who,  like  a  kin^  perplex^  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes  ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground. 
Struggling   for   passage,  earth's   foundation 
shakes,  [found : 

Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  con- 
I'his  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap 
her  eyes ; 

176. 
And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had 

trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank :  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was 
drench  d ;  [weed. 

No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or 
But  stole  his  blocd.  and  seem'd  with  him  to 
bleed. 

177. 
This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth  ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  be  is  not  dead  : 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  Xo  bow ! 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till 
now. 

178. 
Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfestly.  [three  ,* 
That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem 
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And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  Where  no  breach 

should  be  :  [doubled  ; 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being 

troubled. 

179. 
••  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  gnef  for  one, 
And  yet, "  quoth  she,  * '  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 
Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  I 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

180.  [lost ! 

"Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  view- 
ing? [boast 
Whose  tongue  is  musk  now  ?  what  canst  thou 
Of  things  long  since,  or  an3rthing  ensuing? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh 

and  trim ; 
But  true  sweet  t)eauty  liv'd  and  dk^l  with  him. 
181. 
•'  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you 
Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you ;  and  the  wind  doth 
hiss  you  : 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 
182. 
••  And  therefore  would  he  put  bis  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  woukl  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks :  then  would  Adonis  weep  ; 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  bis  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  slioukl  dry 
his  tears. 

183. 
••  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along  [him  ; 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung, 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  ; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leavehisprey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 
184. 
••  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 
Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red 
cherries ;  [berries. 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with 
185. 
••  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  liveiy  that  he  wore  ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know  [so. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him 
186. 
"  *Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  sUun 
'^  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 


Who  did  not  i»het  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  bim  there : 
And  ntizzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sbeath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  so^  groin. 

X87. 
Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  hhn,  I  must  conjcas. 
With  kisang  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  be  t>lcss 
My  youth  with  his,— the  more  am  I  accuisL" 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealM  olood. 
188. 
She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  tbat  is  ooU ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  thcnr  heard  the  woful  words  she  toM : 
She  lifts  the  cofTer-lkls  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  dark* 
nesslies! 

189. 
Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  behdd 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  n>ore  reflect : 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  exodl  d. 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 
••  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  "  this  is  my 
spite,  [ligbt- 

Tbat,  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be 

19a 
Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  ptophesjr, 
Sottow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attesid  : 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  h>w ;  Twofr 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  mates  Im 
191. 
**  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  frMid  : 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  wluk ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstmv'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  tniest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to 
^>eak. 

193. 
**  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  rk>t. 
I'eaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  roeasois; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  vicb 
treasures; 
It  shall  be  raging  mad.  and  silly  raikl. 
Make  the  young  old.  the  old  become  a  cbi^ 
193. 
**  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  (ear ; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  shoukl  most  mistmst : 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  jest : 
Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most 

toward. 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  ocrad. 

194- 
"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  ( 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  i 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 
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Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
I'hey  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not 
eojoy." 

195- 
By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight ; 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checker'd  with 
white,  [blood 

Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness 
stood. 

196. 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ;     [smell, 
And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears ! 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to 
tears. 

197.  [father's  guise, 

"Poor  flower,"  quoth   she,    "this  was  thy 
(St%eet  usue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire,) 


For  every  little  ^ef  to  wet  hb  eyes  : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 
And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

198. 
'  *  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  mv  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right :. 
Lo  i  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and 
night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's 
flower." 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves  ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress,  mounted,  through  the  empty 

skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd  ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their 

queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 


LUCRECE. 


TO  THB 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE   HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  AND  BAKON  OF  TITCHFIELD. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end  ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without  begin- 
ning, is  but  a  superfluous  moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not 
the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours ; 
what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  •  Were  my  worth  greater, 
xny  doty  would  show  greater ;  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I 
wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakspeare. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Lucius  Tarquinius,  (for  his  excessive  pride  sumamed  Snperbos,)  after  he  had  caused  his 
own  father-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws 
and  customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suflrages,  bad  possessed  himself  of  the 
kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his  sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea. 
During  which  siege  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius.  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper,  every  one  commended  the  virtues 
of  his  own  wife ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  tne  incomparable  chastity  of  his  wi£e 
Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret 
and  sudden  arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  everyone  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus 
finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids  :  the  other  ladies 
were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen 
yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  'Tarquinius,  being 
inflamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the 
rest  back  to  the  camp ;  from  wnence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (ac> 
cording  to  his  estate)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same 
night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the 
morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  despatcheth  messengers, 
one  to  Rome  for  Iter  father,  and  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUatine.    They  came,  the  one  ac- 
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companied  with  Junius  Bnitus,  the  other  with  PubHus  Valerius  ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attiml 
in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorroV.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for 
her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  the  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  soddenlr 
stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated 
family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and,  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rpme,  Brutus  acquainted  the  people 
with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  ^  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
king  :  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acdamatiaa. 
the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

2. 

Haplv  that  name  of  "  chaste  "  unhapp'ly  set 
This  Dateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite '; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  skv  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's 
beauties, 

With  piu%  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

3- 
For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state  ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ;  [lent 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

4- 
O  happiness  enjoy 'd  but  of  a  few ! 
An,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay' d  and  done 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  I 
An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begim  : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  fortress' d  from  a  world  of  harms. 

5- 
Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 
What  necdeth,  then,  apology  be  made. 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 
Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 

From  thievi^  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 
6. 
Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king  ; 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  taint«l  be  : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitched  thoughts,  that  meaner  men 
should  vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

7- 
But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
Ills  all-too-timeless  speedy  if  none  of  those  : 


His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  coJd, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,   axxi  netf 
grows  old  1 

8. 
When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd. 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  vinue  strir'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  Ix^ 
fame:  >haiir. 

When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  Wosh  foe 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  wtoc. 

9- 
But  beauty,  in  that  white  intitulM,        [6eM 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  tbil  fat? 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  b^uty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  giW 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  tbor 
shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, - 
When  shame  assail'd.  the  red  shoukl  feo^ 
the  white. 

lo. 
This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen. 
Argu'd  by  beauty's  red.  and  virtue's  white : 
Of  either  s  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  tbeir  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  figbt ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat- 

XX. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  h^*  fair  face's  fiekL 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encksses ; 
Where.  lest  between  them  both  it  shooki  x 

kill'd. 
The  coward  capti\'e  vanquishM  doth  )Tekl 
To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let'him?^ 
Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

13. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  sh«Dc« 

tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  vrcof . 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  tosfaov 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatiiie  doth  o««. 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surBor. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazixag  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adorM  by  this  devil 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  vrorshipper ; 
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For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear :  [evil ; 
So  guildess  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 

/Uid  reverent  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 

Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd: 
14. 
For  that  he  colour  d  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ; 

But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 

That,  cloy  d  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for 
more. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books  : 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no 
^Ipoks; 

Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight, 

More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 
16. 
He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame. 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 

Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  ex- 
press, [cess. 

And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  suc- 

17- 
Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there  : 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  this  fair  welkin  once  appear  ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day. 
18. 
For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night: 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth 
fight; 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake. 
Save  thieves  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds 
that  wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining  ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  wefik-built  hopes  persuade   him  to 

abstaining : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  trai!ic  oft  for  gaining  ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  pro- 
pos'd,  [suppos'd. 

Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death 
ao. 
Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they 
possess, 


They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less  ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich 

31.  \S^' 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life       [age  ; 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife. 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage  ; 

Honour  for  wealth ;   and  oft  that  wealth 
doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

22. 

So  that,  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have  :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have  ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 

Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

23- 
Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake  : 
Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hate- 
ful days  ? 

24. 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 

When  heavy  sleep  had  closed  up  mortal  eyes  : 

No  comfortable  star  did  lend  hiis  light,  [cries  ; 

No  noise  but  owls*  and  wolves'  death-boding 

Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The  silly  lambs :   pure  thoughts  are  dead 

and  stiU,  [kill. 

While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and 

25- 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread  ; 
Th'  one    sweetly  flatters,  th'  other   feareth 
harm ;  [charm. 

But  honest  fear,   bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul 

Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 
26. 
His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly  ; 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye  ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  : 

•*  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 

So  Lucrece  must  1  force  to  my  desire." 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  : 
Then  looking  scom/^J|y^  ^  doth  despise 
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His  naked  arniour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust: 

2S. 

"Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it 

not 
To  darken  her  whose  Ught  excclleth  thine  ; 
And  die,  unhallowd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine : 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  : 
Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 
Thai  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow- 
white  weed. 

••  O  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms  ! 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  1 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  1 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have  ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  INe  engraven  in  my  face. 

•'  Yea,  though  I  die.  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 
That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 


••  What  win  I.  if  I  gam  the  thing  I  seek? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 
Who  buys  a  minutes  mirth  to  wail  a  week? 
OrsellseterTiity  togctatoy? 
For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vme  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken 
32.  [down? 

••  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose   crime    will   bear   an   ever-during 
32,  [blame? 

*•  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black 

deed?  [shake. 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart 

bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

••  Had  Collatinus  kilVd  my  son  or  sire. 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife, 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 

Bat  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 

The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end* 


35- 
Shameful  It  is  ;— ay,  if  the  feet  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ; — there  is  no  hate  in  kmng : 
I'll  beg  her  love  ; — ^but  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  %veak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 

36. 
Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  vUl. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensatioa. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  coafooAd  and  kiU 
AH  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

37- 
Quoth  he.  "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  bond, 
WHiere  her  belovW  Collatinus  lies, 
O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  awmj. 

38- 
"  And  how  her  hand,  in  ray  hand  bein^  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  lo^^l  fear  I 
Which  struck  her  sad.  and  then  it  faster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  tbe  flood. 


"Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  ^ladows 
dreadeth  : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displa3r^<]. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 
40. 

••  Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  1 

Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 

My  neart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 

My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  tbe 
stage : 
Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  priie  ;  [lies?** 
Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure 

41. 
As  com  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fev 
Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 
Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  which,  as  servitors  to  tbe  unjust. 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  petsuasiofi. 
That  now  be  vows  a  league,  and  now  iava* 
sion. 

4»- 
Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sils. 
And  in  tbe  seliisaroe  seat  sits  Collating : 
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ThAt  eye  which  looks  on  herconfounds  his  wits; 
Tliat  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 
Unto  a  view  so  false  vHU  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Wliich.  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser 
part; 

43- 
And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
"Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lost,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours : 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  thev  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led, 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  lodes  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd.  retires  his  ward  ; 
But.  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  tosome  regard: 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him 
heard  ;  [there ; 

Night-wand'ring  weasels  shriek  to  see  him 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

45- 
As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannitfs  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him 
And  btows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face.  [stay. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case  ; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth 

scorch,  ^       ^         ^ 

Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

46. 
And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lrucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies. 
And  griping  it.  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks  ; 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 
Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 
Thou   see'st  our    mistress'  ornaments  are 
chaste. 

47.  [him ; 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ;    [him. 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  ex-eiy  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt 
48. 
••  So,  so."  quoth  he, "  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like    little    frosts  that  sometime  threat  the 

spring,  . 

To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  pnme,     [sing. 

And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to 

Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing  ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong   P«rates, 

shelves  and  sands,  pands." 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he 

49. 
Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door, 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought, 


Which  with  a  viekting  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  fiom  the  blessed  thing  he 

sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  if  the  heaven  should  coimtenance  his  sin. 
SO. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power,  [flair. 

That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair 
And  th^  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts: — quoth  he,  •*  I  must  de- 
flower ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact. 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

51- 
"Then  love  and  fortune  be  my  gods,  my 
My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  :         fpuide  ! 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  e^ts  be 

tried; 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution  ; 
A^nst  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out.  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight." 

52- 
This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will 

catch  : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside  ; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such 

thing, 
L4es  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

53- 
Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  imstainM  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks. 
Rolling  his  greedy  eyeballs  in  his  head  ; 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 
Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  fiiU 

soon. 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 
54. 
Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whither  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame 
supposed ;  [enclosed. 

But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves 

55- 
O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died  I 
Tljen  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ; 
Then  CoUatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  repos^  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must    sell   her  joy.   her   life,  her  worid's 

56.  [delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss :  l%. 
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Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
SwelUng  on  either  side  to  want  bis  bliss ; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is  : 
Where,  like  a  vinuous  monument,  she  lies. 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallo»*'d  eyes. 

57- 
Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet  !  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their 
light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  thev  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

58- 
Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her 

breath  ; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

59- 
Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered. 
Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred  ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 
60. 
What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted? 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 
61. 
As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  piey, 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ;        [side, 
Slack'd.  not  suppress'd  ;  for  standing  by  her 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins  : 
62. 
And  they,   like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage 

fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mother's  groans  re- 
specting. 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting  : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their 
liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity,      [stand 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  mcuke  his 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land 


Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did 

scale. 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady-  lies; 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  ]<xlc'd-<ip 
eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  coo- 
troU'd. 


Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night  [ing. 

From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  wak- 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastlyspritc. 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking  ; 
What  terror  'tis !  but  she.  in  worser  taidng. 
From  sleep  disturb^,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 
66. 
Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fean. 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  : 
She  dares  not  look;  yet.  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  andcs,  ugly  in  her  eyes  : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 
Who.  angry  that   the  eyes  fly  from    then- 
lights,  [sights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful 
67. 
His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast. 
(Rude  ram.  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall  !) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  I),  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  Call. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withaL 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage. and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  dty . 
68. 
First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  hb  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  diin. 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  shovr; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  stfll 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 
69. 
Thus  he  replies  :  "  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(Tliat  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me.  and  tell  my  loving  tale  : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer'd  fort :  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

70. 
"  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience-must  my  will  abide : 
Mv  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 

By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 
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71- 
••  I  see  what  crosses  ray  attempt  will  bring : 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting : 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends ; 

Only  he  haih  an  ey«  to  gaze  on  beauty. 

And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or 
duty. 

72. 
••  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul,       [breed 
AVhat  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  i  shall 
But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 
Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity  ; 

Yet  strive  1  to  embrace  mine  infamy." 

73- 
This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the    fowl  below   with    his  wing's 
shade,  [dies : 

AVbose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  f^,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's 
bells. 

74- 
••  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  "  this  night  I  must  en- 
joy thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  : 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll 

slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay  ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  1  mean  to  place 
him,  [him. 

Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace 

75- 
••  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye  ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 
'iiiy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy. 
Shall  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhjrmes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

76. 
••  But  if  thou  yield.  I  rest  thy  secret  friend  : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted  ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  4awful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

77- 
••Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's 

sake. 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  lake. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy." 


78. 
Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause  ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety,    [claws, 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle 

right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

79- 
But  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth 

threat 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust 
doth  get,  [biding, 

Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing  ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 
80. 
Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse 

panteth : 
Her  sad  behaviour  fe«eds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth  : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but   his   heart 
granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with 
raining. 

81. 
Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face  ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she 
speaks. 

8a. 
She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's 

oath. 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

83- 

Quoth  she,  "  Reward  not  hospitality  [tended  ; 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  fiast  pre- 

Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee  ; 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  ; 

End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot  be  ended  : 
He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

84. 
"  My  husband  is    thy  friend,— for  his  sake 

spare  me  ;  [me  ; 

Thyself  art  mighty, — for  thine  own  sake  leave 
Myself  a  weakling,— do  not,  then,  ensnare  me; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit, — do  not  deceive 

me.  [heave  thee  ; 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  laboiu*  hence  to 
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If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's 

moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  s^hs,  my  groans. 

"All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  hesir t, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 
For  stones  dissolv'd,  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 
Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  I 
Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 
86. 
"  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee : 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound  st  his  princely 
name.  [same, 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the 
Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god.  a 
king ;  [thing. 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every- 
87. 
"How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  I 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a 
O  be  remember  d,  no  outrageous  thing  [king  1 
From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  awapr ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  mclay. 
88. 
'  •  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear  : 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove  ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the 
book.  [look. 

Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do 
89. 
' '  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall 

learn? 
Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 
Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame, 
To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ?      [laud, 
Thou  Ixick'st  reproach  against   long-lived 
And  mak'st  fiair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 
90. 
"  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it 

thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may 
say,  [way  ? 

He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thoa  didst  teach  the 
91. 
"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  fatilts  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their    own    transgressions    partially    they 
smother :  [brother. 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy 


O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infaiiLVs, 
That  from   their  own  i^iy)"*^^  askannrr 
their  ejresl 

9a. 
' '  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-op  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier : 
I  sue  for  exil'd  majest]i's  rqpMeal ; 
Let  him  return,  and  flattoiog  thoogfats  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  'piiaon  false  desire. 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  firom  thy  doting 
eyne,  [nuse." 

That  thou  sbalt  see  thy  states  and   piiy 

93- 
"  Have  done,**  qnoth  he ;  "  my  uooootroDM 

tide 
Tums  not,  but  Swells  the  higher  by  this  fet. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out.  huge  fires 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fuiy  fret :  (^abide; 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  d^y  d^x 
To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  laDs' 

haste 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.'* 

94- 
"Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  "a sea,  a  sovereiga 

king; 
And  to,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgovemio^ 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  bers'U. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispets'd. 

"  So  shall  these  slaves  he  king;  and  thoa  thdr 

slave; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified  ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride: 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  nide  ; 
The  cedat  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's 

foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  rooL 
96. 
"So  let   thv  thoughts,  low  vassals   to  thy 
state  ' —  [not  hear  thee : 

"No  more,'*  quoth  he;  "by  heaven.  I  will 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforoM  hate,  [thee; 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

97- 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  npon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyranoiae. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb 
cries ;  ftroH'd 

Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voloe  eon- 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fotd : 
98. 
For  with  the  nighdy  linen  that  she  wcais 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head ; 
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Cooling  his  hot  £aoe  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O.  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  1 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 
99. 
But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life, 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again  : 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife  ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain ; 
1*hts  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain  : 
I^ire  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 
100. 
Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring, 
lot. 
O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 
Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
£re  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

I03. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek, 
'With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless 

pace. 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
Ljke  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with 
grace. 
For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays, 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  fauftful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd  ; 
For   now   against   himself  he   soimds   this 
doom,—  [disgrac'd : 

That  through  the  length  of  time?  he  stands 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac  d  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 
104. 
She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  bcuter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controllW  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 
105. 
£ven  in  this  thought  ttu^ugh  the  dark  night 

he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain  ; 
Xjeaving  his  spoil  peiplex'd  in  greater  pain. 


She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 
And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 
Z06. 
He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  sadly  thence ; 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there  : 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence  ; 
She,  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth 

tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear  : 
She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 
He  runs,   and  chides  his  vanish'd  loath'd 
delight. 

107. 
He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ; 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway  ; 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light : 
She  prays  she  never  may  belio'.d  the  day  ; 
"For day,"  quoth  she,  *' night's  scapes  doth 
open  lay. 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 
108. 
"  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves 

behold : 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold, 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 
109. 
Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may 

find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her 
Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night :   [spite 
xio. 

•  O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell  I 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell  I 
Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 
Blind  muffled  bawd  I   dark  harbour  for  de- 
fame ! 

Grim  cave  of  death !  whispering  conspirator. 
With  close-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisherl 

XXI. 

'•O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night  I 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden 
head. 

1X2. 

•  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 
Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair,     .  [sick 
Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick ; 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
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That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd 

light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night, 

II3- 
"Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  is  but  nights 

child.) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  disdain  ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
Though  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 

again  : 
So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain  ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrim- 
age. 

1x4. 
••  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads 

with  mine. 

To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy  ; 

But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine,     [brine, 

Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver 

Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  gnef  with 

groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

115. 
••  O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 
I^t  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 
That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are 

made, 
May  likewise  be  sepdlcher'd  in  thy  shade  1 
116. 
*  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day  I 
The  light  will  show  character  d  in  my  brow, 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 
The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow  : 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  leamW  books. 
Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my 
looks. 

117. 
"The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story, 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory,  [name  ; 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame ; 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wrongM  me,  I  CoUatine. 
1x8. 
"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputa- 
tion. 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted  ; 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted, 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  CoUatine. 
119. 
*•  O  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore  !  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 


Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  Uat, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  a£v. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  bkivs, 
Which  not  themselves,  but  be  that  gHts 
them  knows  I 

120. 
"  If,  CoUatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  roe. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  Icft^ 
But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injuriotis  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  waxidering  wasp  hath 
crept,  [krpt. 

And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee 
121. 
"  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack,— 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him  : 
Coming  from  thee.  1  could  not  put  him  had, 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talk'd  of  virtue : — O  unlook'd  for  evil 
When  virtue  is  profEm'd  in  such  a  devil  I 


Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the 
bud? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows*  nests? 

Or  toads  infect  £air  founts  with  venom  mud? 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  polhzte. 

123- 
"  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gokl 
Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  pnB- 

ful  fits ; 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  hb  treasure  to  bdtold. 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  be  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits : 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  g^axn. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pais. 

124. 
So  then  he  hath  it.  when  he  cannot  use  k. 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  bv  bis  yo«ng ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too   weak,  and  tbcy  W 

strong. 

To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  loog. 
The  sweets  we  wi&h'd  for  turn  to  loai^ 

sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  tbem  ooi 
"5- 
"  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spriac* 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  pccc^ 

flowers; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  si^ : 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  001% 
But  ill-annexM  Opportunity 
Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 
126. 
"  O  Opportunity,  thy  guOt  is  great  t 
'Tis  tbou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  1 
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Tliou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may 

get; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season: 

'Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at 

reason ;  [him, 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy 

Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by 

him. 

127. 
••  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath  ; 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire   when  temperance  is 

thaw'd : 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth: 
Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd  1 
Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief  I 

ia8. 
"Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast, 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name. 
Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste ; 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee? 

••  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's 

friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to 
end  ?  [chain'd  ? 

Or  free  that  soul  which   wretchedness  bath 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  ? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out 

for  thee ; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 
130. 
•*  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds : 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ! 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  : 
Thou  grant' St  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murders 
rages,  [pages. 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their 

•  •  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by 
thee. 

13a* 
"Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft. 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation  ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift. 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  ; 
An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 


133- 


•  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night. 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care, 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's 

snare ; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are  : 
O,  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 
Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

134- 
"  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose, 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchainM  roe 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes  ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred, 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Time's  glory  is  to  oum  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  Ught, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  >\ith  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden 
towers; 

136. 
"To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents. 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings. 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap.  and  cherish  springs. 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn   the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's 
wheel; 

»37. 
"To   show    the  beldam  daughters   of  her 

daughter. 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter. 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild. 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd  ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful 
crops.  [drops. 

And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water- 

138. 

•  •  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age  [friends. 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  tnousand 
landing  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour 

come  back,  [wrack ! 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy 

139- 
"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity,       [flight : 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night: 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 
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'*  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans  ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan  ;  but  pity  not  his  moans  : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than 
stones ;  [ness, 

And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mild- 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 
141. 
••  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair, 
I^t  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
I>et  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave  : 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 
142. 
"  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport ; 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

143- 
••  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st 

this  ill ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood 
should  spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death *s-man   to  so  base  a 
slave  ? 

144. 
"The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate  : 
The  mightier  man.  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honourd,  or  begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss  d. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

145- 

*•  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in 
mire, 

And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away  ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay,  [day  ; 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 
146. 

"  Out,  idle  words,  senants  to  shallow  fools ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools  ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators  : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 
147. 

"  In  vam  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 

At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  Night ; 


In  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy, 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite  : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul  defiled  blood. 
148 
"Poor  hand,  why  quivcr'st  thou  at  this  decree? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 
For  if  I  die.  my  honour  lives  in  thee  ; 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame  : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 

And  wast  afeard  to  scratch  her  nicked  foe, 

Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yiekling  so." 

This  said,   from  her   betumbled   ooocfa  sbe 

starteth. 

To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death : 

But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 

To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  ber  breath 

Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vaai^ 

eth 

As  smoke  from  i£tna,  that  in  air  cousun>es 

Or  that  which  from  discharge  camion  fumes. 

150. 
•*  In  vain,"  quoth  she,  "  I  live,  and  sed:  in  nin 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin' s  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  selfsame  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife : 
So  am  I  now  : — O  no,  that  cannot  be : 
Of  that  tnie  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

'51  • 
"  O  !  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  lh«. 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  iame  to  slander  s  U\*cry  : 
A  dying  life  to  Uving  infamy  : 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'nawai. 

To  bum  the  guildess  casket  ubere  it  lay? 

152. 

"Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  sbalt  dc: 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ;  [k»o» 
I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 
This  bastard  grafl"  shall  never  come  to  growtt 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  poUoir 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruiu 

»53- 
"  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thoog'^ 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  stasc 
But  thou  shall  know  thy  interest  was  not  boui^ 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  ga>^ 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  £Ate. 

And  with  my  trespass  "ne\'er  will  dispecsr. 

Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  oftenot- 

154. 
I  will  not  poison  thee  \vith  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin* d  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night  s  abMS 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;   mine  ejes,  1** 
I  sluices,  ^^  T 
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As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure 
tale." 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 
And   solemn    night   with  slow-sad  gait  de- 
scended 

To  ugly  hell ;  when,  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
I^nds  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will 
borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see, 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd 
be. 

156.. 
Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits 

weeping ; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  '  •  O  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave 

thy  peeping :  [sleeping 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are 

Brand   not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing 

light.  [night." 

For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by 

157- 
Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees  ; 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought 

agrees: 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one  :  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  oif 
skiU. 

158. 
So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews  ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues  : 
Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath -no 

words ; 
Somedme  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

159- 
The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning  s  joy, 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody  : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company  ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griefs  society  : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

160. 
'Tis  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food  : 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache 
more ;  [good  : 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks 

o'erflows  ; 
Grief  dallied  with,  nor  law  nor  limit  knows.  I 


161. 
"You   mocking  birds,"    quoth    she,    "your 

tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather'd  breasts. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  : 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests  ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests  :) 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  : 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with 
tears. 

162. 
"  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment. 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  ray  dishevell'd  hair : 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishnient. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear  ; 
For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 

While  thou  on  Tereus  descant' st  better  skill. 

« 

163. 
'  •  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy 

part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I^ 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  afifiight  mine  eye  ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Th^e  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heanstrings  to  true  languish- 
ment. 

164. 
'  •  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unk>ld 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their 
kinds  :  [gende  minds." 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts   bear 

165. 
As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly, 
Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 
When  Ufe  is  sham'd,  and  death  reproach  s 
debtor. 

166. 
••To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "alack,  what 

were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that    lose  half   with  greater  patience 
bear  it,  [fusion. 

Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow 'd  in  con- 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 
Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death 

takes  one. 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
167. 
•*  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer, 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  ? 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer, 
Wlien  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine? 
Ah  me  !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 
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His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay  ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  balrk  being  peel'd  away. 
i68. 
"  Her  house  is  sack'd.  her  quiet  interrupted, 
Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy  ; 
Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil 'd,  corrupted, 
Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy  : 
Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impietv. 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 

Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled 
soul. 

169. 
"  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  CoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death  ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stainM  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 
170. 
' '  Mine  honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life  ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead, mine  honour  is  new-bom. 
171. 
"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  mayst  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And, for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 
172. 
'•  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  :— 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 
My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 
Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my 

wound  ; 
My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound  ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

173- 
'•  Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will ; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
My  life's  foul  deed,   my  life's  fair  end  shall 
free  it.  [be  it : ' 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  'So 
Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer 
thee:  [be." 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors 
174. 
This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  peari  from  her  bright 
^  eyes,  [maid, 

With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies  ; 
For  fleet-wing *d  duty  with  thought's  feathers 
fiies. 


Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their 
snow. 

175- 
Her  mistress    she  doth  give  demure  good- 
morrow. 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow. 
(For  why,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery ;) 
but  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  £air  cheeks  over-wash'd  with 
woe. 

176. 
But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 
Each  flower  moisten  d  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  *gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress*  !^. 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  diny 
night. 

177. 
A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling  : 
One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing  ; 
Grieving    themselves    to    guess    at    others' 
smarts,  [their  hearts. 

And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break 
178. 
For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange 

kinds 

Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 

Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 

No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 

Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  deril. 

179. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign 

plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  xemain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peq>: 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold 
stem  looks,  [books. 

Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  iaolts' 
180. 
No  man  inveigh  against  the  wither  d  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  bath 

kill'd : 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfilTd 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to 
blame,  [shame. 

Make  weak-nmde  women  tenants  to  thdr 
.181. 
The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  cironnstances  strong 
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Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  nnight  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong  : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread; 
And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 
182. 
By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrcce  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  : 
"My  girl,"  quoth  she, "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee  that  down  thy  cheeks 

are  raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,gentle  wench.it  small  avails  my  mood: 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me 
good. 

183. 
••  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went"— (and  there 

she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)"  Tarquin  from  hence?" 
••  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid. 
*  •  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence  : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense  ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 
184. 
'*  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness." 
••  O  peace  I  "  quoth  Lucrece ;  "  if  it  should  be 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less  :  [told, 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express  : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell. 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 
185. 
••  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  1  have  them  here. 
"What  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's 
Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear     [men 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear  : 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be 
writ." 

186. 
Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with 

will ;  ,     ; 

This  is  too  curious-good,  th'is  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

187. 
At  last  she  thus  begins  :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person  I  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So,  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are 
brief." 

188. 
Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 


By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 
Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality  : 
She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  bkxxl  had  stain'd  her  stain'd 
excuse. 

189. 
Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear 
her ;  [the  fashion 

When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  mav  grace 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might 
bear  her. 
To  shim  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the 
letter  [better. 

With  words,  till  action  might  become  them 
190. 
To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear    [told  ; 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  vre  h6ar  ; 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow 
fords,  [words. 

And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of 
19X. 
Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 
"  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste." 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast. 
Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow 

she  deenu : 
Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

192. 
The  homely  villein  court'sies  to  her  low  ; 
And,  blushing  on  her.  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 
For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her 
shame ; 

193- 
When,  silly  groom  I  God  wot,  it  was  defect 
Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 
Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 
To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisiu^ly  ; 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to 
gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  their  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd  : 
She  thought  he  blush'd.  as  knowing  Tarquin's 

lust. 

And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gax'd  ; 

Her  earnest  eye  did  moke  him  more  amaz'd : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks 

replenish,  [blemish. 

The  more  she  tl^f^^glit,|Mt§Ri94ijlier  .some 
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But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan: 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tirW  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer 
way. 

196. 
At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy  ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threat'ning  cloud-kissing  llion  with  annoy  ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven   (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets 
bow'd. 

197. 
A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life  : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife: 
The  red  blood  reek'd,  to  show  the  painter's 
strife ;  [lights, 

And  dying  eyes  glearo'd  forth  their  ashy 
IJke  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 
198. 
There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeaiikl  all  with 
dust ;  [appear 

And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look 
sad. 

.    '^*  .       . 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 

You  might  behold  triumphing  in  their  faces  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,   marching  on  with  trembling 
paces ;  [semble. 

Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  re- 
That  one  would  swear  be  saw  them  quake 
and  tremble. 

aoo. 
In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  i 
The  fare  of  either  cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roU'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiUng  govern- 
ment. 

201. 
There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor 

stand, 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 


Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  1^  did 

fly  \^' 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the 

ao3. 
About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  hb  sound  advice. 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  cntke ; 
Some  high,  some  low, — the  painter  was  so 
nice ; 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the 
mind. 

ao3. 
Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  anothei's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighboor's 
ear  ;  [boU'n  and  red : 

Here  one,  being  throng'd,   bears  back.  iX 
Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pdt  and  s^-etr : 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As.  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  goldeo  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  de)»te  with  angry 
swords. 

204. 
For  much  imaginary  work  was  "there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Grip'd  in  an  armM  hand  ;  hiniself.  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg.  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imaginM. 

And  from  the  walls  of  sirong-besi^;M  Troy. 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march  d 

to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  veapots 

wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  actioQ  f^ 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  ap- 
pear ^fenr 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  beafy 
906.                     [fof^giit. 
And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan.  where  tiwy 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks,  the  red  bkxxi  ran. 
UHiose  waves  t6  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  Ages  :  and  their  ranks  bepo 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  then 
Retire  again,  till,  meeting  greater  ranbk 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Siiao^ 
banks. 

•  ao7. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucreoe  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stclTd. 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carxird  sone. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  ^xAaox  d«^  4 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  b^iekl. 
Staring  on   Priam's  wounds  vhh  berdi 
eyes,  [fc- 

Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  fcct 

208. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd        [rap  < 
Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  cait* 
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Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  dis- 

guis'd: 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain  : 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes 

had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 
209. 
On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes  : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those  ; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  su-ears  he  did  her 

wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 
210. 
"Poor  instrument,"  quoth  she,  "without  a 

sound, 
^'11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue; 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in    Priam's    painted 
wound,  [wrong ; 

And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done    him 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so 
long ;  *  [eyes 

And  with  rny  knife  scratch  out  the  angry 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 
21X. 
*•  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur  [bear ; 
This  load  of  wrath,  that  burning  Troy  doth 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  Imrneth  here  ; 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter, 
die. 

212. 

••Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ?  [one 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so  ; 
I^t  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe  ; 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall, 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 
213. 
••  Ix>,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies. 
Here   manly    Hector    faints,    here   Troilus 

swounds. 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds, 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds: 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not 
with  fire." 

214. 

Here  feelingly  she  weep)s  Troy's  painted  woes: 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell, 
Once  set  on  pnging,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 
ITien  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pencil'd  pensivenessand  colour'd  sorrow; 
She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks 
doth  borrow. . 


215- 


She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent : 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  con- 
tent :  [goes, 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his 
216.                        [woes. 
In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe  ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
Thai  blushing  rod  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 
217. 
But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like 
218.                       [forms. 
The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  stonr 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ;      [glory 
Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining 
Of  rich-built  llion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd 
their  faces. 

219. 
This  picture  she  advisedly  penis'd. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd  ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd  ;  and  garing  still, 
Such  signs  of  tmth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 
220. 
"  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  she,  "that  so  much 
guile,"—  [look;" 

(She  would  have  said,)  "can  lurk  in  such  a 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the 
while,  [not "  took  : 

And  from  her  tongue  "  can  lurk  "  from  "  can- 
"  It  cannot  be, "  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  tura'd  it  thus,  "  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind: 
221. 
"  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
jAs  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted.) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 
With  inward  vice  :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 
So  did  I  Tarquin  :  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 
222.  [eyes, 

"Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his 
To  see  those  borrov,'y4^y?^j^,that  binon  sheds  ! 
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Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds  : 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move 

thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 
223. 
'•  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  : 
So  Priam's  trust   false  Sinon's  tears  doth 
flatter,  [water." 

That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  vdth 
224. 
Here,  all  enra^^'d,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  d€«d  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er  ; 
"  Fool,  fool ! "  quoth  she,  "  his  wounds  will 
not  be  sore." 

225. 
Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complain- 
ing. [morroWi 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for 
And  both  she  thmks  too  long  with  her  remain- 
ing :  [taining : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sus- 
Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it 
creeps. 

226. 
Which    all  this  time   hath    overslipp'd    her 

thought. 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 
227. 
But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black: 
And  round  about  her  lear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky  : 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent 
228. 
Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 
Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares  ;        [raw, 
Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and 
Her  lively  colour  kill'd  ^*ith  deadly  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares  : 
Both   stood,  like  old   acquaintance    in    a 
trance,  [chance. 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's 
229. 
At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins  :  "  >ATiat  uncouth  ill  event 


Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trcmbloc 
stand  ?  [spent  ? 

Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  cokwr 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent  ? 

Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 

And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress.^ 

230- 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire. 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe . 
At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe  ; 

While  Collatine  and  his  d>nsorted  lords 

With  sad  attention  long  to  bear  her  i^xffds. 
231. 
And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  oest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  cDding : 
"Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "shall  fit  the  tres- 
pass best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending 
In  me  more  woe  than  words  are  now  depewliiq;. 

And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too 
long. 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tiitdd  toasw. 
.      232. 
•*  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  :— 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head. 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imaginM 

By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 

From  that,  alas,  thy  Lucrsce  is  not  free. 

233- 
"  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midn^bt. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light. 
And  softly  cried, '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame. 
And  entertain  my  love  ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  toilict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 
234- 
'•  'For  some  hard-fa vour'd  groom  of  thioe, 

quoth  he, 
•  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  wiH 
I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  m  sbs^bttr 

thee, 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  dkl  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 
*  My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

235- 

'  With  this,  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cty  ; 

And  then  against  my  heart  be  set  hb  sword. 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently. 

1  should  not  live  to  speak  another  wocd  ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  reoocd. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  LiKxcoe  and  bcr 
236.  [giw*. 

' '  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  wett 

And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear ; 

My  bloody  judge  forbade  ray  tongue  to  spei^ . 

No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  tbeic 

His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
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That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes; 

And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner 

237.  [dies. 

••  O  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse  ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find, — 

Though  my  gross  blood  b*  stain'd  with  this 

abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 
That  was  not  forc'd  ;  that  never  was  inclin'd 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure." 
338. 
Lo,  here,  the  helpless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  decliu'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up 

with  woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 
But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain  ; 
What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up 
again. 

239- 
As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  torc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief 
draw. 

240. 
Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 

*  •  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  Hood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe,  too  sensible,  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling  painful :  let  it.  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 
241. 
"  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee 
so,  [me  : 

For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 
Thine,  mine,  his  own :  suppose  thou  dost  de- 
fend me  [lend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt 
Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 
242. 
•*  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,"  quoth 

she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine,) 

•  •  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursmt  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine  : 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor 
ladies'  harms." 

243- 
Ai  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
£ach  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Ia>nging  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray 'd. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said, 


The  protestation  stops.  "  O,  speak,"  quoth 
she,  '  [me  ? 

"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from 
244. 
••  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 
Being  constrain  d  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense. 
My  low-declinM  honour  to  advance  ? 
May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?" 

245- 
With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears  : 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
"  No.  no,"  quoth  she,  "  no  dame,  hereafter 

living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 
246. 
Here  with  a  sigh ,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, . 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  "  He,  he," 
she  says,  [speak; 

But  more  than  "  he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this:  "  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to 
247.  [me." 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,   that  thence   her  soul  un- 

sheath'd ; 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 
Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds 

doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 
248. 
Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew  ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw  ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  dt^w 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase; 
249- 
And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who,  like  a  late-sack'd  island,  vastlv  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  l^ood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain 'd, 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tar- 
quin  stain'd. 

350. 
About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face, 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  : 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 
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1  liou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  denv  d. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors, 
We  are  their  offspring, and  they  none  of  ours. 
252. 
"  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  bom; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  barebon'd  death  by  time  outworn  : 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beautv  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was  1 

253- 
"Otime,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no 
longer, 


Answer d  their  cries,  "My  daughter    and 
"My  wife." 

259- 
Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe,         [side. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  follys  ^ow. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For    sportive   words,  and  uttering  foolish 
things : 

260. 
But  now  he  throws  that  shallow^  habit  by, 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise  ; 
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6. 
Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd  ; 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some 

place 
With  beauty's  treasure  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 


r&iui  i^cpi  uiius  u,  viic  uacr  :au  u«s»(r\ljr»  li. 

No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself   such  murderous  shame 
ID.  [commits. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 

That 'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  coospiie. 
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Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  ^ase 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourselfs  decease,  Ibear. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 
W*>io  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold. 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O  I  none  but  unthrifts ; — dear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so. 
14. 
Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck  ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality  ; 
Nor  can  1  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find  : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  r^d  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 

Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, —  [date. 

Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and 

15- 
When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfecdon  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
"Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Checr'd  and  check "d  ever  by  the  selfsame  sky  ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decres^. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 

And,  fiUl  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 

As  he  takes  from  ypu.  I  engraft  you  new. 
16. 
But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way, 
MaJce  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay      [rhyme  ? 
With  means  more  blessed    than  my  barren 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living 

flowers, 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair, 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own 
sweet  skill. 

X7 
Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  flU'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 


Though  yet,  Heaven   knows,  it  is  but  as  a 

tomb  [your  parts. 

Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  "  This  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly 

faces." 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than 

tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  tcrm'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice,— in  it,  and  in  my 

rhyme. 

18. 
Shan  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of 

May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  un- 

trimm'd  ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his 

shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 
19. 
Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet 

brood : 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets  ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime  : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time ;  despite  thy 

wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 
20.  [painted, 

A  woman's    face,  with   nature's  own    hand 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is    false  women's 

fashion ;  [rolling. 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 
A  man  in  hue.  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 
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And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  tiling  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  woman's 
pleasure.  [treasure. 

Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their 

21. 

So  is  it  not  ynth  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud*  compare. 
With  sun  and  moun,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 

gems,  [rare 

With  April's  firstborn  flowers,  and  all  things 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 
O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay 

well ; 
1  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

22. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me : 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 
23. 
As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much 

rage. 

Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say  [heart ; 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite,  [cay, 

And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  de- 
O'ercharg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's 

might. 
O,  let  my  books  be.  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 
ex  press' d. 

O.  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  WTit : 

To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath 
Tliy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ;  [stell'd 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held, 
Aiid  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazM  with  thine  eyes. 


Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  here 
done ;  [for  wt 

Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  wbere'thiDiigh 

the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ;  [aft 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the 
heart. 

25. 
Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars, 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  mosL 
Great   princes'    favourites    their    fair  lea«a 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye :  [spread. 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buned. 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  gloiy  die. 
The  [)ainful  warrior  famousM  for  fight. 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  fotl'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  raz6d  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  be  u»l'd : 

Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  bdov'd. 

Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  remov'd. 
s6. 
Lord  of  my  love,  to  wliom  my  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  wjoe 
May  ma!ke  seem  bare,  in  wanting  weeds  to 

show  it ; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  tt 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  roorias. 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving. 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  bow  I  do  km 
thee  ;  [mayst  ptofvt  mt 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  tfacc 

27- 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  ray  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  Hmlp  with  travel  tir'd ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  bead,  [pit  d 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  s  ei- 
For  then  my  thoughts  (firom  far  where  I  abidet 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  tkw. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  <M 
face  new.  [ai&l 

Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  a? 

For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  fiixL 

28. 

How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  pUgbt, 
That  am  debarrd  the  benefit  of  rest.' 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  cas'd  by  n^:. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppircad? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  vaga. 
Do  in  consent  ^hake  hands  to  torruxc  at; 
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The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him.  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  1  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
WTien  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st 

the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length 

seem  stronger. 

29. 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless 

cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  pos- 

sess'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  1  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  state 

iLike  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising  [gate ; 
"rom  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember 'd,  such  wealth 
brings,  [kings. 

,  That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with 

30- 
When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  1  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  now  wail  my  dear  times' 

waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 
night,  [woe. 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd 

sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoanW  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  1  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
AU  losses  are  restord,  and  sorrows  end. 

31- 
Thy  bosom  is  endearW  with  all  hearts. 
Which  1  by  lacking  have  supix)s«Kl  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  ail  love's  loving 

parts. 
And  all  those  friends  which  1  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obscc^uious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol  n  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  apix»r 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie ! 
Thou  art   the  grave  where  buried  love  doth 

live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  1  lovd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  roe. 


If  thou  survive  my  well -contented  day. 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust 

shall  cover, 
.^nd  Shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceasM  lover, — 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought,— 
'*  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  grow- 
ing age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his 
love. " 

33- 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  vis,"ige  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace: 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  : 
But.  out !  alack  !  he  wns  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  regent  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me 

now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's 

sun  staineth. 

34- 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertakc  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  tht-ir  rotten  smoke? 
'Tis  not  enough  that  throuijh  the  cloud  thou 

break. 
To  dry  the  min  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  Siilve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  dis- 
grace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief : 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss  : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  otfence's  cross. 
Ah !   but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy 

love  sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

35- 
Xo  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this» 
Auth6rising  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
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For  io  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
<Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  acoessaiy  needs  must  be        fme. 

To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from 
36. 
Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  de- 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee,  [light. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 

But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

37. 
As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crownM  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed,     [give. 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  : 
This  wish  I  have :  then  ten  times  happy  me  1 
38. 
How  can  ray  Muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O.  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight : 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in 

worth 

Than  those  old  nine,  which  rhymers  invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date,     [days. 

If  my  slight  Muse  do  please  these  curious 

The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the 

praise. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self 

bring  ? 
And  what  is't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live.  [thee? 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 


0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  tboa  proft, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  iea»e 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  kyve,— 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweedy  doth  de- 
ceive.) [twaiD, 

And  that  thou  teacbest  how  to  make  one 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  beoce  re- 
main. 

40. 
Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  jrea.  take  them  aH: 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  tboa  hadst 
before?  [call: 

No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  majrst  true  love 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this 

more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  recdfcst, 

1  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

1  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thicC 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  ia- 
jury. 

I..ascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  sbon. 

Kill  me  with  spite ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometimes  absent  from  thy  bcait. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  ait 
Gende  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  von. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assaii'd : 
And  when  a  woman  woos.  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prerail'd? 
Ah  me  1  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  yootli. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there. 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  tvo-Hoki 
truth; 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  tbee, 

Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  mlse  to  me. 
42. 
That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly : 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  walling  dtad, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  roe  more  nearijr. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  :— 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'fl  I 

love  her ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abase  lae. 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approrebS' 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 
And,  losing  her,  ,my  friend  hath  foand  (bit 

loss; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  tvaia 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  coe ; 

Sweet  flattery ! — then  she  loves  Imt  mealoac 

43- 
When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  tmrespecttd , 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  oa  tbcc 
And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  hci  dark  diiccKd. 
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Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 
bright,  [show 

How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  .would.  I  say.  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth 
stay? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee, 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do 
show  thee  me. 

44* 
If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought, 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay, 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and 

land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah.   thought  kills  me,   that  I  am   not 
thought,  [gone, 

To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  woe  : 

45- 
The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide  ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melan- 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd        [choly  ; 
By  those  sweet  messengers  return'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  ; 
This  told,  1  joy  ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow 
sad. 

46. 
Mine  eye  and  heart  arc  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ;  [bar. 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost 

lie, — 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  Ues. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determine         [part : 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's 

As  thus,    -mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward 
pan,  [heart. 

And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of 


47- 
Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart   in    love  with  sighs  himself  doth 

smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart ; 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ;  [move. 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  h«tft  to  heart's  and  eye's  de- 
light. 

48. 
How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay    [trust ! 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast,     [art. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come 
and  part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  lie  stolen,  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

49- 
Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum. 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects ;  [pass, 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  a)nverted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity, — 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  ihou  hast  the  strength  of 
laws. 

Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

50- 
How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*'  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy 

friend  I " 
Tlie  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on  [thee : 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide ; 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  thw^.^q^Qg^P.^?*^ ; 
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To  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  welL 

59- 
If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
ITie  second  burden  of  a  former  child  I 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mine  at  first  in  character  was  done  ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 

O  I  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 

To   subjects  worse   have  given   admiring 
praise. 

60. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ;  [shore, 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes 

before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  fona-ards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow  ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  bis  scythe  to  mow  : 

And  yet,  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall 
stand. 

Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 
61. 
Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night ;  [broken. 
Dost    thou  desire   my   slumbers  should  be 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my 

sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in.rae, 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O,  no  !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great  : 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sdke  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  else- 
where. 

From  me  far  o£r,  with  others  all  too  near. 
6a. 
Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye. 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  1  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 


But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read  ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

63. 
Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now,  [worn : 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush 'd  and  o'er- 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fiU'd 
his  brow  [mom 

With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age,  his  cruel  knife 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  loves  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

^^• 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 

The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 

When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raz'd, 

And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 

When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 

Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 

And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 

Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 

When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 

Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay  ; 

Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, — 

That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 
choose 

But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

65. 
Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 
But  sad  mortality  oersways  their  power,  [sea. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  b  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack,        [hid  ? 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ?  [back  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  .my  love  may  still  shine 
bright. 

66. 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  mdely  stmmpetedt 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
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And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill :  [gone, 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

67. 
Ah,  wherefore,  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  : 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  inward  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she 

had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 
68. 
Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  si^s  of  fair  were  borne, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head  ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new  ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store. 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 
69. 
Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 

view,  [mend ; 

Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that 

due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend; 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is 

crown  d  ;  [thine  own. 

But  those  same  tongues,  that  give  thee  so 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  : 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  b  this,— that  thou  dost  common 

grow. 

70. 
That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heavens  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  wood  of  time  ; 


For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present' st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pa.ss'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  dap. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  cbarg'd  ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  pnise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarg'd  : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 
Then  thou  silone  kingdoms  of  beans  sboukbt 
owe. 

71- 
No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  de*d. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  •  world,  with  vil^t  wonns  to 

dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  Femerober  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  foffgoi. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  day. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  yoor 
moan. 

And  mock  you  with  me  afier  I  am  gone. 
73. 
O.  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  k>ve 
After  my  death,— dear  love,  forget  mc  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prox-e ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  roe  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  woukl  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  unirue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  1  bring  fc^h. 

And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nochii^ 
worth. 

73- 
That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hai^ 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 
cold,  Lsang. 

Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birls 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seEi|s  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  Are, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  he. 
As  the  death- bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  br. 

This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  mokes  tbv  k>« 
more  strong,  (loof- 

To  love  that  wdl  which  thou  roust  leave  efc 

74- 
But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  auay. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  me  shall  st^j. 
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A^en  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee  : 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  : 
So,  then,  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife, 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

75- 
So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  «weet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground? 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  ; 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure: 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  plea- 
sure : 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starvM  for  a  look  ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 
I'hus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 
76. 
Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds 

strange? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  pro- 
ceed? 
O,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

77- 
Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthM  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thoushalt 
find  [brain. 

Those  children  nursed,  deliver'd   from  thy 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 
78. 
So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  Muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 


Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly,  (sing, 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  he  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  gracM  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

79- 
Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace  ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  aflbrd 
Nu  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

8a 
O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your 

fame  I 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boot. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this, — my  love  was  my  decay. 

8z. 
Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I ,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die: 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombdd  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes, —even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. 

83. 
I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
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And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love  ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words  by  thy  true-telling  friend  ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood,— in  thee  it  15 
abus'd. 

83. 
I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might 

show 
How  far  a  modem  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in'  you  doth 

grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb  ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
.  There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes, 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 
84. 
Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immur&d  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your 

praises  worse. 

85. 
My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her 
still,  [pild, 

WTiile  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  corn- 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good 

words. 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  "  amen  " 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  anords. 
In  polish'a  form  of  well-refinfed  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "  'Tis  so,  'tis  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank 
before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  re- 
spect,—  [effect. 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in 
86. 
Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you, 


That  did  ray  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  hdwne. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they 

grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  tnr  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He.  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligenoe. 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence : 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  bis  liDe 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 
87. 
Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessisg. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  rxfleasia; ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  sw-erving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  niistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  oiak- 
ing.  [ter. 

Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth&tt- 
In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 
88. 
When  thou  shalt  be  dis|X)s'd  to  set  me  tight. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  figbt. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  tlKxa  art  for- 
sworn, [quainted. 
With    mine  own  weakness  being   best    ac- 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  when&in  I  am  attjontod : 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory: 
And  I  by  this  wiU  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  00  thee. 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wroog. 

89. 
Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  ofienoe  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  hak. 
^gainst  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
I'hou  canst  not.  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  OL 
To  set  a  form  upon  desir^  change. 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  wtQ. 
1  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strai^ . 
Be  absent  from  thy  walk  ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-bek)\'M  name  no  more  ^n  <hieQ. 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wncg. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tdL 

For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  dd>ate. 

For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  <fast 

90.  *  rbatt. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever.  iw*«  ; 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  c 
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Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss :       [row, 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  thissor- 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer  d  woe  ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  ovenhrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  roe  last, 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come  :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem 
woe, 

Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 
91. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's 
force ;  [ill ; 

Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest  ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments' 

cost. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And,  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 

Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 

All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

9a. 
But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assur^  mine  ; 
And  Ufe  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  roe  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend  : 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O,  what  a  happy  tide  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  1 

But  what's  so  blessM-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ? 

Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

93- 
So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceivM  husband  ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though alter'd  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eve. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles 

strange ; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings 
be.  [tell. 

Tby  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  1 


94* 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unnsoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  Hower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their 
deeds; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

95- 
How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the 

shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
I>oth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  t 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  oT  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  voices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  I. 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privi- 
lege ;  [edge. 

The  hardest   knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his 

96. 

Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness  ; 

Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 

Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and 

less: 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem *d, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths    translated,   and    for  true  things 

deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  1 
How  many  gazers  might'st  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state! 

But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 

As,  thou  being  mine,   mine  is  thy  good 
report. 

97- 
How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleedng  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  I 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  dme ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
L4ke  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease: 
Yet  this  abimdant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  siunmer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  thfii^§sy,ybi5d«ji|5^mMte ; 
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Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
••  Fair,  kind,  and  true,"  is  all  my  argument, 
"  Fair,  kind,  and  true,"  varying  to  other  words; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
ITiree  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope 
affords.  [alone, 

"  Fair,  kind,  and  true,"  have  often  liv'd 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 
106. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ;. 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  hot  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing  : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present 
days,  [praise. 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to 
107. 
Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  bve  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  ircsh,  and  death  to  me  sub- 
scribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent. 

loS. 
What's  in  the  brain,  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What's  new  to  sp&ik,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;   but  yet,  like  prayers 

divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old.  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessanr  wrinkles  place, 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  ; 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show 
it  dead. 

109. 
O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
1'hougb  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. ! 


As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged, 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  relgn'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
iro. 
Alas,  'tis  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear, 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new  ; 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  :  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save  whit  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 
best,  [breast. 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving 
III. 
O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners 
breeds.  [brand ; 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name   receives  a 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  ; 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd : 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell  'gainst  my  strong  infection  ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 
xia. 
Your  love  and  pity  doth  th*  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your 

tongue  ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive,  [wrong. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes  nght  or 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are.   . 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  : 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead. 

"3- 
Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind  ; 
And  that  which  gON-^jf^^^  4g.g9^^W. 
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And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits : 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  roust  ransom 
me. 

I2T. 

'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem'd, 
When  not  to  be,  receives  reproach  of  being  ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing  : 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think 

good? 
No, — I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be 

bevel ;  [shown  ; 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
AU  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

123. 

Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  lx)ld. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

No,Time.thou  shalt  not  tx>ast  that  I  do  change: 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
Wliat  thpu  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old  ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire, 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy,  [told. 

Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste  : 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 
104. 
If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 
As  subject  to  I'ime's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thrallM  discontent, 
Whereto  the  invitlne  time  our  fashion  calls  : 
It  f^rs  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-nurober'd  hours, 


But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic,    [showers. 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with 

To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time,  [crime. 

Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for 

"5- 
Were't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 
Or  laid  great  praises  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  aiKl  more  by  paying  too  much  rent. 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour. 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No  ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  m^  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix  d  with  seconds,knows  no  art, 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer  !  a  true  soul. 
When  most  irapeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy 
control. 

xa6. 
O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time  s  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour; 
Who    hast   by  waning    grown,  and   therein 
show'st  [grow'st  ; 

Thy    lovers    withering,    as    thy    sweet    self 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack  [back , 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep,  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay 'd«  answer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

127. 
In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard's  shame  : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
but  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black  ; 
Her  eyes  so  suited,  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  :  _ 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look 
128.  [so. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play  st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,   when  thou   gently 

sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  envv  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand,    [reap. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips  which  should  that  harvest 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  I 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  g»tntle  gait, 
Making  dead  wooid  more  bless'd  than  uving 
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Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 
129. 
The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  :  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  peijur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ,'     ^ 
Enjoy 'd  no  sooner, but  despisM  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so  ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe  ; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream. 
All  this  the  world  well  knows;  yet  none 
knows  well  [hell. 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
130. 
My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red  : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  bath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, —  [ground. 
My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 
131. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art,  [cruel; 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  iudgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain, 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face  : 
O,  let  it,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me.  since  mourning  doth  thee 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part.       [grace. 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 


133- 
Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  mj  heart  to 

groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  fnend  and  mt*, 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet' st  friend  rcust  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  e3re  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engroe'd  : 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee.  I  am  forsaken  : 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  bean 

bail; 
Whoe'er  keeps  roe.  let  my  heart  be  his  gnard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigonr  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I.  being  pent  m  thee 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

*34- 
So,  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I'll  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  stiU  : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  wf 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  frve. 

135- 
Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  st^ 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thts. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spaciowa^ 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thiae? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gradoos 
And  in  my  will  no  feur  acceptance  shme  ? 
The  sea.  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  stiD, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  Will,  add  to  thy  Wi2 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  IVUI  wtm. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  txseechers  ksQ  ; 

Think  all  but  one.  and  me  in  that  one  (T&X 

136. 
If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  nev. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WiS, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  theft; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  ftifi. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay.  fill  it  foil  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove. 
Amon^  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none : 
Then  m  the  number  let  me  pass  untotd. 
Though  in  thv  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  bcM 
That  nothing  noe.  a  something  sweet  to  thtf 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  knc  tte 
stUl,  [WtH, 

And  then  thou  lov'st  me,— focmTHaes 

uiyiLizeu  uy  >wJ  v^v^pc  iv^ 
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137- 
Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  hesi  is.  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchor  d  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forgW  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  mv  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  worlds  com- 
mon place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

lu  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have 

err  d,  [ferr'd. 

And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  trans- 

138. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of 

truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unleamdd  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus    vainly   thinking   that   she   thinks   me 
young,  [best, 

Although  she  knows  my  days  are   past  the 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  whertfore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  1  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  ; 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her.  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

^39- 
O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy 

tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov'sl  elsewhere;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside : 
What  needst  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when 

thy  might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah,  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  my  enemies  ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries  : 
Yet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  tid  my  pain. 
X4a 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press  [dain ; 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  dis- 
I^est  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  ex- 
Thc  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain,     [press 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so  ; — 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but   health   from    their   physicians 

i^now  ; — 
For.  if  l\should  despair.  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  in^y  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee  : 


Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believM  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud 
heart  go  wide. 

141. 
In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note  ; 
But  'tis  mv  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 
Who,  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleas'd  to  dote  ; 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  de- 
lighted. 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to 
be: 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  cotmt  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me 
142.  [pain. 

I.ove  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own 

state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or,  if  it  do.  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments, 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  impdrtune 

thee: 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be.         [hide. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied  I 

143- 
Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
bets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  quick  de- 
spatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent : 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mothers  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Witi, 
If  thou  ttuu  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 
144. 
Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  desp 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  1 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser spirit  a  woman  colourd  J" 
To  win  nie  soon  to  hell,  my  female 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  1 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  I 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  J  _ 


■^* 


Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

HS- 
Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  "  I  hate," 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake  : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet ; 
••  I  hate,"  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away : 

••  I  hate,"  from  hate  away  she  threw, 

And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — "  not  you." 
146. 
Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  u] 
And  let  that  pine  to  agj 
Buy  terms  divine  in  sell 
Within  be  fed,  without  I 

So  shalt  thou  feed  01 

And,  Death  once  d 
dying  then. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  Ic 
For  that  which  longer  r 
Feeding  on  that  which  < 
The  uncertam  sickly  ap 
My  reason,  the  physicis 
Angry  that  his  prescript 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  dej 
Desire  his  death,  which 
Past  cure  I  am.  now  rei 
And  frantic  mad  with  e 
My  thoughts  and  my  d 
At  random  from  the  tru 

For  I  have  sworn  thee 
bright, 

Who  art  as  black  as 
14J 
O  me,  what  eyes  hath  I 
Which  have  no  correspo 
Or,  if  they  have,  where 
That  censures  falsely  w 
If  that  be  fair  whereon 
What  means  the  world 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  d 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  tru 
How  can  it  ?    O,  how  c 

^t  is  so  vex'd  with  wa 


149. 
Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  panake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call' my  friend? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  'faw~n  upoii? 
Nay,  if  thou  lour'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on.  for  now    I    know  thy 
mind ;  [bfiod. 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st.  and  i  am 

150. 
O,  from  what  power  hast  thoa  this  powerfd 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ?  ;^ might. 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the 

dav? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  iH 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  i<5  ««iirh  stTTentrth  and  wflrmnttc^  nf  dnll 
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For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness, 

Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 

And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 

Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair, — more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 

153- 
Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep  : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindUng  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrow  d  from  this  holy  fiJe  of  Love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men 

prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fired, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I.  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest. 


But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — my  mistress* 
eyes.   , 

154- 
The  little  Love-god,  lying  once  asleep. 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to 

keep. 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warrad ; 
And  so  the  general  Qf  hot  desire 
Was.  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quench^  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  .Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath  aiid  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd  ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I 

prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not, 
love. 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re- 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale,  [worded 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
.-Vnd  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale  : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale. 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and 

rain. 

3. 
Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 
Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun. 
Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it 
The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done :  [saw 
Time  had  not  scythAd  all  that  youth  begun. 
Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell 

rage,  [age. 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd 

3- 
Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
'lliat  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

4- 
Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carnage  nde. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  th'  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on  ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and,  nowhere  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix' d. 


Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ; 
Forsome,  imtuck'd,  descended  hersheav'd  hat^ 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside  ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  firom 

thence. 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

6. 
A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beadeil  jet. 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 
Or  monarch's  hatids,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 
Where  want  cries,  "Some,"  but  where  excess 

7.  (begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the 

flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posted  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud. 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  aflectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy. 

8. 
These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 
Cried,  "O  false  blood,  thou  register  of  lies. 
What  unapprove  witness  dost  thou  bear  I 
Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damn- 
ed here !  " 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 
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A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh. 
Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew, 
Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew  ; 
And,  privileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 
In  brief  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

lO. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grainM  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'Tis  promis'd  in  the  charity  9f  age. 

••  Father,"  she  says,  "  thoiigh  in  me  you  be- 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour,        [hold 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old  ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

12. 

"  But,  woe  is  me !  too  early  T  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face  : 
Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her 

place; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

"  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn. 
What  largeness  thinks  in  Paradise  was  sawn. 

14. 
"  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin  ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to 

wear: 
Yet  showd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

IS- 
"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 
For  niaiden-tongud  he  was,  and  thereof  free : 
Yet,  if  men  movd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz  d  youth  [be. 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

16. 
*'  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 
•  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes  : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  coune,  what 
stop  he  makes ! ' 


And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  becanne  bis  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

17- 
But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went  : 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  &irer  by  their  place. 
Came  for  additions  ;  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 
Pienc'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  giac'd  bf 
18.  [bin. 

"  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongoe 
All  kind  of  ailments  and  question  deep^ 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleq> : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  diffierent  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will : 

19. 
"  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old :  and  sexes  both  enchantel 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  be  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  gn«- 
And  dialogu'd  for  him,  what  he  woukl  say,  ^ed ; 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  viDs 
aa  [obey. 

"  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 
To  serve  their  e^es,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  \n  the  imagination  set 
The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  »- 

signd ;  Tthem, 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestov 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  docfa  owe 

them. 

31. 

"  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  d  bis  heart. 
My  woful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  mv  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part.) 
What  with  nis  art  in  ^outh.  and  yonth  in  ait 
Threw  my  affections  m  his  charmM. power. 
Reserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

3a. 
"  Yet  did  I  not.  as  some  n^y  equals  dkl. 
Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired,  yidded : 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 
With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shiekied 
Experience  for  me  many  bulw;irks  buiUed 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remain'd  tSt 
Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoiL  'jcA 

33. 
"  But,  ah,  who  ewr  shunn'd  l^ precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay? 
Or  forc'd  examples,  gainst  her  own  oootcst. 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  m  ber  war  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  wtiat  will  not  s<a% . 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  kcca 

"  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  «dkers'  proof: 
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To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof  1 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry,  '  It  is  thy  last.* 

25- 
"For  further  I  could  say,   'This  mans  un- 
true,* 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling  ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards 

grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling  ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling  ; 
Thought  characters  and  words  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

26. 
"And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  rac  :  '  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said  ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  calld  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

27. 
••  '  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  : 
Love  made  them  not :  with  acture  they  may 
Where  neither  pany  is  nor  true  nor  kind :  [be, 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame 

did  find ; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

28. 
'• '  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as 

warm'd. 
Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen, 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  :  [harm'd  ; 
Harm   have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free. 
And  reign*d,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

29. 
••  '  \jooV.  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies 

sent  me. 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood       [me 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encampd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

30. 
•'  •  And,  lo,  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd,     , 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech*d,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain*d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

31.  [hard, 

••  'The  diamond,— why,  'twas  beautiful  and 
Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend  ; 
The  deei>-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 
The  heavcn-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 


With  objects  manifold  :  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smild  or  made  some 
32.  [moan. 

"  '  Lo,  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdu'd  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender ; 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

33- 
"  *  O,  then,  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless 
hand,  [praise  ; 

Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys,  [raise  ; 
Works  under  you  ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

34. 
Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove. 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

r>      ^  35- 

But,  O  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not 

strives, — 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive, 
Flaying  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves? 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight. 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 
36. 
O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true : 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
.And  now  she  would  the  cagdd  cloister  fly  : 
Religious  love  put  out  Religion's  eye  : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd. 
And  now,  to  tempt,  all  liberty  procur'd. 
37. 
How  mighty,  then,  you  are,  O.  hear  me 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong     [tell ! 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well. 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among  : 
I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest,    [strong. 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 
38. 
My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  nun. 
Who,  disciplin'd  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  they  to  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place  ; 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

39- 
"  'When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts 

wonh 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wih  inflame, 
[^tized  by  vjOO^  i^ 
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How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  I 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst 

sense,  'gainst  shame ; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

40. 
*•  '  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  de- 
pend, [pine ; 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they 
And,  supplicant,  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst 

mine, 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.' 

41. 
••  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount. 
With  brinish  current,  downward  fiow'd  apace  : 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who  glaz'd  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  roses. 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  en- 
42.  [closes. 

"  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmM  here? 
O  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  UTath, 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath, 

*'  For,  lo,  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears  ; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff 'd. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears  ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 


All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference 

bore, 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

44* 
••  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receifcs. 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 
Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaver 
In  either's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives, 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 
Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows : 

"That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  'scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  ain. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame : 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  be  woold 

maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart- wish 'd  luxury. 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prah'd  ooid  chas- 
tity. 

46. 
"  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealM  fiend  he  cover'd ; 
That  th'  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  pbot 
Which,  Uke  a  cherubin,  above  them  ho>-er'd. 
Who.  jroung  and  simple,  would  not  be  so 

lover'd  ? 
.\h  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

"  O.  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek'so  gkwr'd, 
O,  that  forc'd  thtmder  from  his  heart  dki  fly. 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestow  d. 
O,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  o«'d. 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betniy'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  ! " 


THE   PASSIONATE   PILGRIM. 


Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook  ] 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green,  1 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, —  | 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  j 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ;  [queen,  j 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye  ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity,  [there  : 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and 
toward : 

He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  froward ! 
3. 
Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn,      [shade, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 


Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook  where  Adon  us'd  to  cool  his  spleefl : 
Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  kwt 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  bad  beea. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  greea 

brim  : 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  tjc. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him. 

He,  spying  her,   bounc'd  in.   wheirjs  br 
stood:  [flood!" 

"O  Jove,"  quoth  she.  "why  was  Dot  1  • 

3- 
Fair  was  the  mom.  when  the  fair  queen  of  kyir 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  [Umb^\ 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  do%«. 
For  .\don's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wiid . 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-op  faifl  : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  hom  andbouscb : 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good 
will. 
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Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those 

grounds ; 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  *'  did  I  sec  a  fair  sweet 
youth  [boar, 

Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth !   [sore." 
Sec,  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  "  here  was  the 
She  showed  hers :  he  saw  more  wounds  than 

one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

4- 
Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him  : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  she  fell  to  him.  [her, 
'•Even  thus,"  quoth  she,   "the  warlike  god 

embrac'd  me," 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms 
••Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "the  warlike  god 

unlac'd  me," 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms 
••Even  thus,"  qiioth  she,   '*he  seizM  on  my 

lips," 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips,' 
And  would    not  take  her  meaning 'nor  her 

pleasure. 
Ah.  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away  I 

5- 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty  : 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is.  britde; 
Softer  than  wax.  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty ; 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 
Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of   true  love 

swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  I 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were 
jestings. 
She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth; 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out- 
bumeth ;  fframing ; 

She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  loil'd  the 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-tuming. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 
6. 
If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowlarid  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense  ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus*  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
>\l)enas  himself  to  smging  he  betakes. 


One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign  ; 
One  knight  luves  both,  and  tx>th  in  thee 
remain. 

7- 
Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon 

vaded, 
Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring  I 
Bright  orient  p^u-l.  alack,  too  timely  shaded  I 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp 
sting  1 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,   before    the  fall 
should  be. 
I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have  ; 
For  why  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will : 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave; 
For  why  I  cravfed  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O  yes.  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee,— 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 
8. 
Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport. 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 
Youth.  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  I 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  :— 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 
For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 

9* 
Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good  ; 
A  shining  gloss,  that  vadeth  suddenly  ; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 
A  brittle  glass,  that's  broken  presently  : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 
And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  vaded  gloss  no  mbbing  will  refr^h. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither' d  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  for  ever's  lost 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 
10. 
Good  night,  good  rest    Ah,  neither  be  my 

share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away  ; 
And  daff 'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
••Farewell,"  quoth  she,  "and  come  again 
to-morrow ;  "  [row. 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sor- 
Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendsl^ip,,|yi]iyIconstrae  whether ; 
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'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may  be.  again  to  make  me  wander  thither  : 
"  Wander,"  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself, 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

IX. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east  ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;  the  morning 

rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and 

mark. 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tunM  like  the  lark  ; 
For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wishM 
sight ; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with 
sorrow ;  [morrow. 

For  wh^,  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours  ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night 
now  borrow  :  [to-morrow. 

Short,    night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself 

12. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three,  [be. 

That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might 

Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that 

Her  fancy  fell  a-tuming.        [eye  could  see, 

\jQTig  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with 

love  did  fight,  [knight : 

To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel  I 
But  one  must  be  refusM  ;  more  mickle  was 

the  pain,  [to  gain 

That  nothing  could  be  usid,  to  turn  them  both 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it !     [with  disdain. 

Thus  art,  with  arms  contending,  was  victor  of 

the  day.  [away ; 

Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

Then,  lullaby,  the  leamW  man  hath  got  the 

For  now  my  song  is  ended.  [lady  gay; 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss : 
Love  is  dying, 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  denying. 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  qmte  forgot, 
All  my  ladv's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  ; 


O  frowning  Fortune,  cursM,  fickle  daiae ! 
For  now  I  sec. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 
In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, — 
O  cruel  speeding  ! — 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal ; 
My  wether^s  bdl  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 

Flays  not  at  all ; 
But  seems  afraid. 
With  sighs  so  deep 
Procures  to  weep. 

In  howling  wise,  to  sec  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bkxxiv 
Clear  wells  spring  not,  [fight ! 

Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  ;  they  die  ; 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled. 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my 
Poor  Corydon  [moan : 

Must  live  alone ; 

Other  help  for  biro  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

14- 
Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stall'd  thedeerthat  thou  sbouldst  smirr. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  fancy  partial  might : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 

Neither  too  young.nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filM  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell  ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt : ) 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 
And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frouning  brows  be  b«it. 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 

That  thus  dissembled  her  d^ght ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  streoj-h. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  "say  thee  ita>. 
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Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  ; 

Spare  not  to  spend,— and  chiefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 

By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear  : 
The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew  : 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 

Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men, 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven,  by  holy  then, 
Wlien  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But,  soft ! — enough, — too  much  I  fear. 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song ; 
She'll  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th'  ear. 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray 'd. 

15. 
As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  ; 
Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Lean  d  her  breast  up-till  a  diom. 


And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity  : 

"  Fie,  fie,  fie,"  now  would  she  cry ; 

*•  Teru,  Teru  I "  by  and  by  ; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ail,  thought  I,  thou  mourn' st  in  vain  I 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 

Kin?  Pandion,  he  is  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find  : 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call, 

And  with  such-like  flattering, 

"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent, 

They  have  him  at  commandement : 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  ; 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  : 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  ; 

Thus,  of  eveiy  grief  in  heart, 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE  PHCENIX  AND  TURTLE. 


{From  the  additional  poems  to  Chester's  Love's  Martyr^  or  Rosalins  Complaint,  1601.) 


Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currerof  the  fiend, 


Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 

To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  Idng  ; 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 
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Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  ^wan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right/ 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : — 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none  : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder  ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen  : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight ; 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  npt  the  same  ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together. 


To  themselves  yet  either-ndtber. 
Simple  were  so  well  compoanded  ; 

That  it  cried,  How  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threoe 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  k>ve. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


THRENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  endos'd  in  dndo^  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phcenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity  : — 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be  : 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  pnycr. 


GLOSSARY. 


Abjects,  the  lowest  people 
Able,  to  qualify  or  uphold 
A  bsoiute,  highly  accom  plished , 
Abused,  deceived         [perfect 
A  by,  to  pay  dear  for 
Abysm,  abyss 
Accite,  to  call  or  summon 
Achieve,  to  obtain 
Aconitum,  Wolfsbane 
Action,    direction    by    mute 
.signs,  charge  or  accusation 
Address,  to  make  ready 
Addressed,  or  cuidrest,  ready 
Advertisepunt,  admonition 
Advertising,  attentive 
Advice,  consideration,  discre- 
tion, thought 
Advise,  to  consider,  recollect 
Advised,  not  precipitant,  cool, 
AJict,  love  [cautious 

Affution,  affectation,  imagin- 
ation, disposition,  quality 
Affectionedy  affected 


Affections,  passions,  inordinate 
AJeered,  confirmed      [desires 
Ajffied,  betrothed 
Affined,  joined  by  affinity 
Affray,  to  affright 
Affront,  to  face  or  confront 
Affy,  to  betroth  in  marriage 
Aglet-baby,  a  diminudve  bwing 

the  size  of  the  tag  of  a  lace 
Agnize,  acknowledge,  confess 
Aiery,  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or 

hawk 
AlJer-lie/est,   beloved   above 

all  things,  from  leve  (dear), 

alder  {oiviVL) 
Almain,  a  German 
Ames-ace,  the  lowest  chance 

of  the  dice 
Amort^  sunk  and  di^irited 
An,  as,  if 

Anchor,  anchoret  [bearer 
Ancient,  an  ensign  or  standard 
Anight,  in  the  night 


Answer,  retaliotioii  [btl 

Anthropophaginiam,  a  caiuii- 
Autiek,   the  fool,  of  the  old 
Antres,  caves  and  dens  [Cucei 
Appeal,  to  accuse 
Ap(U  John,  q)edes  of  appk 

that  will  keep  for  two  yens 
Apply,  to  attend  to»  to  cs»- 

sider 
Appointment,  preparatiott 
Apprehension,  opinion  [stud 
Apprehensive 


\pprehensive,  quick  to « 
Approbation^  entry  on  protai- 

tion 
Approof,  proof,  approbatioo 
Approved,  felt.    experieaceA 

convicted  by  proof  [whiikey 
Aqua-vitm,  strong  waits^ 
Argal,  a  corruption  of  wrgK 

tnerefore 
Argentine,  silver 
^r^ff«r.  Algiers 
Argosies^  sbips  of  bucthen 
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Arm-gaunt,  tp  make  thin  by 

use  of  armour 
Aroint,  avaunt,  begone 
A-raw,  successively,  one  after 
another  [from  theory 

Art,  practice  as  distinguished 
Articulate,  to  enter  into  arti- 
cles 
Articulated,  exhibited  in  arti- 
As,  as  if  [cles 

Aspersion,  sprinkling 
Assay,  test  t*sh  fellow 

Assinego,  an  ass  driver,  a  fool- 
Assured,  affianced 
Astringer,  a  falconer 
Atomies,  minute  particles  dis- 
cernible in  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  a  dark  room 
Atone,  to  reconcile,  set  at  one 
Attasked,  taken  to  task,  cor- 
Attended,  waited  for    [rected 
At  tent,  attentive 
Attornied,  supplied  by  substi- 
tution of  embassies       [sion 
y^z/anff/,  contemptuous  dismis- 
Averring,  confirming 
Audacious,  spirited,  animated 
Audrey,  a  corruption  of  Ethel- 
Aifcs,  salutation  [dreda 

Aye,  for  ever 
Augurs^  auguries  or  prognos- 
Aukward,  diverse  [tications 
Authentic,  an  epithet  applied 

to  the  learned 
Awful,  reverend,  worshipful 
Awless,  not  producing  awe 

Baccare,  give  place ;  but  of 
doubtful  meaning 

Bale,  misery,  calamity 

Balked,  bathed  or  piled  up 

Balm,  the  oil  of  consecration 

Ban,  a  curse  [tiff 

Bandog,  a  village  dog,  or  mas- 

Bandy,  to  retort  sharply 

Banning,  cursing 

Barbey  a  kind  of  veil 

Bar,  barrier         [like  manner 

Barbedy  caparisoned  in  a  war- 

Barfuly  full  of  impediments 

Barm,  yeast 

Bam,  a  child 

Barnacle,  a  kind  of  shell-fish 

Base,  dishonoured 

Base,  a  rustic  game,  called 
prison  base 

Bases,  a  kind  of  loose  breeches 
worn  by  knights  on  horse- 
back 

BasiliskSy  a  species  of  cannon 

Basia,  Spanish 

Bastard,  raisin  wine 

Bat,  a  club  or  staff 

Bate,  strife,  contention 


Bate,  to  flutter  as  a  hawk 
Ballet,    an    instrument    with 

which   washerwomen    beat 
Batten,  to  grow  fat      [clothes 
Bavin,  brushwood 
Bawcock,  a  jolly  cock 
Bay^  the  space  between  the 

main  beams  of  a  roof  [horse 
Bay^urtal,  a  bay  docked 
Beard,  to  oppose  in  a  hostile 

manner,  to  set  at  defiance 
Bearing-cloth,  a  mantle  used 

at  christenings 
Beat,  in  falconry,  to  flutter 
Beadsman^  one  bound  to  pray 

for  a  benefactor 
Beaver,  helmet  in  general 
Beck,  a  salutation  made  with 

the  head 
Beetle,  to  hang  over  the  base 
Being,  abode 
Belongings,  endowments 
Be-nute,  oe-measure      [mired 
Be-moiled,    be-draggled,    be- 
Bending,\xnex\vaX  to  the  weight 
Bent,  the  utmost  degree  of  any 

passion  [able 

Benumbed,  inflexible,  immove- 
Beshrew,  ill  befaU  [lodged 
Bestowed,  left,  stowed,  or 
Bestraught,  distraught  or  dis- 

tractra    [to  permit  or  suffer 
Beteem,  to  give,  to  pour  out, 
Bewray,  betray 
Bezoniany  a  term  of  reproach 
Biggin,  a  kind  of  cap 
Bilberry,  the  whortleberry 
Biloo,  a  Spanish  swordblade 
Bilboes,  a  species   of  fetters 

used  for  sailors 
Bill,   a   weapon   carried   by 

watchmen,  articles  of  accu- 
Bin,  is  [sation 

Bird-bolt,  a  species  of  arrow 
Bisson,  blind 
Blanky    the    white   mark   at 

which  an  arrow  is  shot 
Blast,  burst 
Blear,  to  deceive 
Blench,  to  start  off 
Blent,  blended,  mixed 
Blind-worm,  the  slow-worm 
Blood-boltered,    daubed    with 

blood        [sion  of  contempt 
Blasted,  or  bkut,   an  expres- 
Blown,  puffed  or  swollen 
Blows,  swells 
Blunty  stupid,  insensible 
Board,  to  accost,  to  address 
Bob,  to  trick,  to  make  a  fool  of 
Bodged,  botched,  made  bung- 
ling work 
Bodkin,  a  small  dagger 
Boitier,  a  box  to  hold  salve 


Bolted,  sifted,  refined 
Boltered,  bedaubed 
Bolting-hutch,  the  receptacle 
in  wnich  the  meal  is  bolted 
Bombard,  ovbumbardy  a  barrel 
Bombasty  the  stuffing  of  clothes 
Boot,  profit,  advantage,  some- 
thing over  and  above 
Bore,  demeaned 
Bore,  the  calibre  of  a  gun,  the 

capacity  of  the  barrel 
Bores,  stabs  or  wounds 
Bosky,  woody 

Bottled  spidery  a  bloated  spider 
BotSy  worms  in  the  stomach  of 
Bourn,  boundary        la  horse 
Bow,  yoke      [state  of"defence 
Brace,  armour  for  the  arm, 
Brack,  a  species  of  hound 
Bracky  to  salt 
Braid,  crafty,  strange 
Brakcy  a  thicket,  furze-bush 
Brands,  part  of  the  andiron 
Brave,  to  make  line  or  splen- 
Brawl,  a  kind  of  dance     [did 
Breast,  voice,  surface 
Breathy  breathing,  voice 
Breathed,  inured  by  constant 

practice 
Breathing,  complimentary 
Breeched,  sheathed 
Breedbate,  a  breeder  of  strife^ 
the  bounds  of  good  beha- 
viotu-  over-passed 
Brief,  a  short  account,  letter, 

or  enumeration 
Brize,  the  gad,  or  horse-fly 
Broached,  spitted,  transfixed 
Brock,  a  badger 
Broken,  toothless 
Broker,  a  matchmaker,  a  pro- 
curess or  pimp 
Brow,  height 

Browniit,  the  name  of  a  sect 
Bruit,  noise,  report  [our 

Bruited,  reported  with  clam- 
Brush,  detrition,  decay 
Buckle,  to  bend,  to  yield  to 

pressure 
Bugs,  bugbears,  terrors 
Bulk,  the  body        [a  skylark 
Bunting,  a  bird  outwardly  like 
Burgonet,  a  kind  of  helmet 
Bush,  the  sign  of  a  public- 
house 
Busky,  woody.    See  Bosky 
Butt-shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot 
at  butts  with       [command 
Buxom,  obedient,  under  good 
By,  according  to,  bv  means  of 
Byrlakin,  by  our  ladykin  or 
little  lady 

[loon 
Caddis,  a  narrow  worsted  gal- 
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Caddises,  worsted  lace 

Cade,  a  barrel 

Cddent,  failing 

Cage,  a  prison 

Cain-coloured,  yellow.  Cain 
was  always  painted  of  that 
colour  in  old  times— hence 
yellow  for  jealousy 

Caitiff,  a  prisoner,  a  slave,  a 
scoundrel  [phesy 

Calculate,  to  foretell  or  pro- 

Caliver,  a  species  of  musket 

Callet,  a  lewd  woman 

Calm,  qualm  [dance 

Canary,   a  sprightly    nimble 

Candle-waisters,  those  who 
sit  up  all  night  to  drink 

Canker,  the  dog-rose 

Canstick,  candlestick 

Cantel,  or  Cantlc,  a  comer  or 
piece  of  anything 

Cantons,  cantos 

Canvas,  to  sift 

Canvas-climber,  a  sailor  who 
climbs  to  adjust  the  sails 

Cap,  the  top,  the  principal 

Cap,  to  salute  by  taking  off 
the  cap 

Capable,  perceptible,  intelli- 
gent, ample,  capacious 

Capitulate,  to  make  head 

Capricious,  lascivious        [ent 

Captious,  capacious  or  recipi- 

Carack,  a  Spanish  ship  of 
great  bulk 

Carbonadoed,  scarred 

Card,  perhaps  a  sea-chart 

Careires,K\it  motion  of  a  horse: 
(met.)  the  bounds  of  good 
behaviour  overpassed 

Carkanet,  necklace  or  chain 

Carl,  clown  or  husbandman 

Carlot,  peasant 

Carper,  a  critic 

Carpet-consideration,  on  a  car- 
pet, a  festivity 

Carriage,  import 

Carried,  conducted  or  man- 

Carry,  to  prevail  over     [aged 

Carty  a  chariot 

Case,  to  strip  naked 

Casques,  helmets  [coat 

Cassock,  a  horseman's  great- 

Cast,  to  empty  as  a  pond,  to 
dismiss  or  reject 

CcLst,  cast  up,  reckoned 

Castilian,?c[i  opprobrious  term 

Castiliano  vulgo,  a  cant  term 
of  contempt 

Catalan,  a  liar 

Catling,  a   small    lute-string 

made  of  catgut 
Cavaleroes,  airy,  gay  fellows 
Caviare,  a  delicacy  m^de  of 


the  roe  of  sturgeon — "  too 
good" 
Cautelous,  insidious,  cautious 
Cease,  decrease,  die,  to  stop 
Censure,  judgment,  opinion 
Centuries,   companies  of   an 

hundred  men  each 
Ceremonious,  superstitious 
Certes,  certainty,  in  truth 
Cess,  measure 
Chace,  a  term  at  tennis 
Chair,  throne  [gun 

Chamber,  a  species  of  great 
Chamberers,  men  of  intrigue 
Champain,  an  open  country 
Chance,  fortune 
Changeling,  a  child  changed 
Channel,  a  kennel       [writing 
Character,  description,  hand- 
Character,   to  write,  to  infix 

strongly 
Charactery,   the  matter  with 

which  letters  are  made 
Chares,  task-work 
Charge,  to  put  to  expense 
Charge,  commission,  employ- 
ment 
Charge-house,  the  free-school 
Chariest,  most  cautious 
Chariness,  caution 
Charitable,  dear,  endearing 
Charles  s-wain,  the  constella- 
tion called  the  Bear 
Charneco,  a  sort  of  sweet  wine 
Chaudron,  entrails 
Cheater,  escheator,  an  oflBcer 
in  the  exchequer,  a  gamester 
Check,  command,  control 
Check,  to  object  to,  to  rebuke 
Checks,  probably  for  ethics 
Cheer,  countenance 
Cherry-pit,    pitching  cherry- 
stones into  a  little  hole 
Cheveril,  soft  or  kid  leather 
Chew,  to  ruminate,  consider 
Chewet,  a  magpie 
Chide,  to  resound,  to  echo,  to 

scold,  to  be  clamorous 
Chiding,  sound 
Chiding,  noisy 
Chopine,  a  high  shoe  or  clog 

worn  in  Venice 
Chough,  a  bird  of  the  daw  kind 
Christom,  the  white  cloth  put 

on  a  new-baptized  child 
Chrystals,  eyes  ' 

Chuck,  chicken,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment 
Chuff,  rich,  avaricious 
Circumstance,    detail    of    an 
argument,  a  circumlocution 
Cital,  recital  [prove 

\Cite,  to  incite,    to  show,   to 
Civil,  grave  or  solemn 


Civil,  human  creature,  any- 
thing human 
Clack-dish,  a  b^fgar's  dish 
Claw,  to  flatter 
Clear-story,  a  species  of  win- 
dows in  a  church,  clerestory 
Clerkly,  like  a  scholar 
Cliff  a  key  in  music 
Cling,  to  shrink  or  shrivel  up 
Clinquant,  glittering,  shini^ 
Clip,  to  embrace,  to  infold 
Clout,  the  white  mark  at  >»hicb 
archers  take  aim     [fiaroiltes 
Clown,    a    licensed  jester  ia 
Clubs,    a    popular  cty  oo  a 

street  quarrel 
Clutched,  grasped 
Coach-fellow,  one  who  dra«i 

with  a  confederate 
Coasting,  conciliatory.  invitiDg 
Cobloaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  kttf 
Cock,  cock-boat 
Cockle,  a  weed 

Cockled,  insheUed  like  a  oockk 
Cock-shMt-time,  twilight 
Codling,  anciently  an  iroma- 

tiue  apple 
Coffin,  the  cavity  of  a  raised  pit 
Cog,  to  Oalsify,  to  lie,  to  de- 
fraud 
Cognizance,  the  badge  or  to- 
Coigne,  comer  [ken 

Coil,  bustle,  stir 
Cold,  naked  [atioo 

Collect,  to  assemble  by  observ- 
Collection,    corollary,    conse- 
quence \ojb\ 
Collitd,   black,  smutted  «^irh 
Collier,  formerly  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  imposition 
Colour,  pretence 
Colourable,  specious 
Colours,  appearances,  deceits 
Colt,  to  fool,  to  trick 
Co-mart,  a  joint  bargain 
Combinate,  betrothed 
Combine,  to  bind            [osent 
Combined,   bound   by  agi«r- 
Commended,  committed 
Commission,  authority,  power 
Commodity,  interest,  profit 
Commonly,  a  comedy 
Compact,  made  up  oif 
Companion,  fellow 
Company,  companion 
Comparative,  a  dealer  in  cooi- 

pairisons 
Compare,  comparisoa 
Compassed,  round 
Compassionate,  plaintive 
Competitors,   coniiederates  or 
associates  [mesa 

Complements,        accoicplsb- 
CompUxiom^  humour 
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Comply,  to  compliment 
Compose,  to  come  to  a  com- 
position 
Composition,  contract  <5r  bar- 
gain, consistency,  concord- 
ancy  [post 

G'/Ti/tfj/M/'/.composition,  com- 
ComptibU,  submissive 
Con,  to  study  [thought 

Conceit,  fanciful   conception, 
Concent,  connected  harmony 
in  general  [solution 

Conclusion,  determination,  re- 
Conclusions,  experiments 
Concupy,  concupiscence 
Condition,  temper,  character, 
qualities,  vocations,  or  in- 
clinations 
Condolement,  sorrow 
Conduct,  conductor 
Coney-catcked,  deceived, 

cheated  [sharper 

Coney-catcher,    a    cheat,    or 
Confession,  profession 
Conject,  conjecture 
Conjecture,  suspicion 
Confound,  to  destroy,  to  ex- 
pend, to  consume 
Confounded,  worn  or  wasted 
Consigned,  sealed 
Consist,  to  stand  upon 
Consort,  io  keep  company  with 
Constancy,    consistency,    sta- 
bility [fluctuation 
Constantly,  certainly,  without 
Contemptible,  contemptuous 
Continent,    the    thing  which 

contains 
Continents,  banks  of  rivers 
Continuate,  uninterrupted 
Contraction,     marriage    con- 
Contrarious,  different     [tract 
Contrive,  to  spend  and  wear 
Control,  to  confute  [out 

Convent^  to  serve  or  agree 
Convented,  cited,  summoned 
Conversation,   familiar    inter- 
course, conduct,  behaviour 
Converse,  interchange       [tion 
Conversion,  change  of  condi- 
Convertite,  convert 
Convey,  to  perform  sleight  of 

hand,  to  manage  artfuUy 
Conveyance,  theft,  fraud 
Convince,  to  overpower,  sub- 
due, convict 
Convicted,  overpowered,  baffled 
Convive,  to  feast 
Cope,  to  encounter,  to  engage 
Cope,  covering 

Copped,  rising  to  a  cop,  or  head 
Copy,  theme 
Coragio,  courage 
Corky,  dry,  withered,  husky 


Corollary,  surplus 
Corrigible,  corrected 
Costard,  the  head 
Coster-monger,    a    dealer    in 
costers  or  costards,   which 
were  a  kind  of  apple 
Cote,  to  overtake       [regarded 
Coted,   quoted,   observed,    or 
Cotsale,   Cotswood   in    Glou- 
Covered,  hollow     [cestershire 
Count,  to  make  account,  to 
reckon  upon        [nobleman 
Count    Confect,    a    specious 
Countenance,  false  app^uance, 
hypocrisy  [trait 

Counterfeit,  a  likeness,  a  por- 
Counterpoints,  counterp>anes 
County,  count,  earl 
Cowl-staff,  a  staff  for  carrying 

a  large  tub 
Coy,  to  soothe  or  stroke 
Co^ed,  condescended   unwill- 
ingly 
Coystril,  a   coward   cock,   a 

mean  or  drunken  fellow 
Cozier,  a  tailor  or  botcher 
Crab,  a  wild  apple 
Crack,  dissolution 
Crack,  a  boy  or  child,  a  bov- 
Cranks,  windings  [child 

Crants,  chants 
Crare,  a  small  trading  vessel 
Craven,    a   degenerate,    dis- 
pirited cock 
Craven,   mean,   cowardly,  to 
make  cowardly  [up 

Create,  compounded,  or  made 
Credent,  probable,  also  credul- 
ous [beacon 
Cressets,  a  light  set  on  a 
Cressive,  increasing 
Crest,  the  top,  the  height 
Crestless,  those  who  have  no 

right  to  arms 
Crisp,  curling,  winding,  curl- 
ed, bent,  hollow 
Critic,  cynic 
Critical,  censorious 
Crone,  an  old  worn-out  woman 
Crosses,  money  stamped  with 
Craw,  to  exult  over     [a  cross 
Crow-keeper,  a  scare-crow 
Crown,  to  conclude 
Crowned,  dignified,  adorned 
Crownet,  last  purpose 
Crush,  to  drinik 
Cry,  a  troop  or  pack 
Cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs 
Cullion,  a  despicable  fellow 
Cunning,  sagacity,  knowledge 
Curb,  to  bend  or  truckle 
Curiosity,  tinical  delicacy,  scru- 
pulousness or  captiousness 
Curious,  scrupulous 


Curled,  ostentatiously  dressed 
Currents,  occurrences 
Curst,  petulant,  crabbed, 
shrewdish.  vehemently  an- 
Curstness,  ill-humour  [gr>' 
Curtail,  a  dog  which  misses 

the  game 
Curtal,  a  docked  horse 
Curtle-ax^  or  cutlace,  a  broad- 
sword [custard  or  pie 
Custard-coffin,  the  crust  of  a 
Customer,  a  common  woman 
Cut,  a  horse 

Cuttle,  a  knife  used  by  sharpers 
Cyprus,  a  transparent  stuff 

Daff  or  doff,  to  do  off,  to  put 
Dally,  to  play  or  trifle    [aside 
Damn,  condemn 
Dank,  wet,  rotten 
Danskers,  natives  of  Denmark 
Darkling,  in  the  dark 
Darraign,  to  arrange,  put  in 
Daub,  to  disguise  [order 

Daubery,  fabehood  and  im- 
Day-bed,  a  couch       [position 
Day-woman,  dairy-maid 
Deary  best,  important,  dire 
Dearn,  direful,  lonely,  solitary 
Death-tokens,  spots  appearing 

on  those  infected  by  the 
Deboshed,  debauched  [plague 
Deck,  to  cover,  a  pack  of  cards 
Declined,  the  fallen 
Deem,  opinion,  surmise 
Defeat^  to  free,  to  disembarrass 
Defeatures,  change  of  features 

for  the  worse 
Defence,  art  of  fencing 
Defend,  to  forbid      [droitness 
Deftly,   dexterously,   with    a- 
Defy,  to  refuse,  to  distain 
Degrees,  steps 
Delay,  to  let  slip 
Demerits,  merits 
Demise,  to  grant 
Denay,  denial        [French  sou 
Denier,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
Denotements,    indications    or 

discoveries 
Denude,  strip  or  divest 
Depart,  part 
Departing,  separation 
Depend,  to  be  in  service 
Deprive,  to  disinherit      [roots 
Deracinate,  to  force  up  by  the 
Derogate,  degraded,  blasted 
Descant,  a  term  in  music,  or 

to  harangue  about 
Desert,  merit 
Design,  to  mark  out 
Despatched,  bereft 
Desperate,  bold,  adventurous 
Detected^  suspected  or  charged 
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Determined,     sometimes    for 

ended 
Dibble,  an  instrument  used  by 
DUh,  dit  or  do  it    [gardeners 
Dickon,  familiarly  for  Richard 
Die,  gaming 

Diet,  to  oblige  to  fiwt         [lar 
Diffused^  extravagant*  irregu- 
Digression,  transgression 
Dildos,  the  burden  of  a  song 
Disable,  to  undervalue 
Disappointed,  unprepared 
Discandy,  to  melt  sweets,  dis- 
Disclose,  to  hatch  [solve 

Discontenting,  discontented 
Discourse,  reason 
Disdained,  disdainful 
Disease,  uneasiness,  discontent 
Dislimns,  unpaints,  obliterates 
Dismes,  tenths 

Disperge,  to  sprinkle  [sponge 
Disponge,  discharge  as  a 
Dispose^  to   make  terms,   to 

settle  matters 
Disposition^  franie 
Disputable,  disputations 
Dispute,  to  talk  over 
Dissemble,  to  gloss  over 
Dissembling,     putting      dis- 
similar things  together 
Distaste,  to  corrupt,  to  change 

to  a  worse  state 
Distemperature,  perturbation 
Distempered,  ruffled,   out   of 

humour 
Distractions,       detachments, 

separate  bodies 
Distraught,  distracted 
Diverted^  turned  out  of   the 

coiuse  of  nature 
Division,  the  pauses  or  parts 

of  musical  composition 
Doctrine,  skill 
Dole,  lot,  allowance 
Dolphin,  thedauphin  of  France 
Den,  to  do  on,  to  put  on 
Done,  expended,  consumed 
Dotant,  dotard 
Double,  full  of  duplicity 
Dout,  to  do  out,  extinguish 
Dcrwle,  a  feather 
Dcwn-gYved,    hanging   down 
like  the  cincture  which  con- 
fines the  fetters  round  the 
ankles 

Draught,  thejakes  [erated 
Drawn,  emboweUed«  exon- 
DreWy  assembled 
Dribbling,  a  term  of  contempt 
Drive,  to  fly  with  impetuosity 
Drollery,  a  show  performed  by 
Drugs,  drudges  [puppets 

Drumble,   to   act    lazily  and 
stupidly 


Ducdame,  due  ad  me,  bring 
him  to  me 

Dudgeon,  the  handle  of  a 
dagger  [grace 

Due,  to  endue,  to  deck,   to 

Dull,  melancholy,  gentle, 
soothing 

Dull,  to  render  callous,  in- 
sensible 

Dullard,  a  person  stu^ndly 
imconcemcd 

Dump,  a  mournful  elegy 

Dup,  to  do  up,  to  hft  up 

Eager,  sour,  sharp,  harsh 
Eanlings,  lambs  just  dropt 
Ear,  to  plough 
Ear-kissing,  whispering 
Easy,  slight,  inconsiderable 
Eche,  to  eke  out        [madness 
Ecstasy,  alienation  of  mind, 
Edward  shovel-boards,  Edward 
VI th  shilling  used  in  play- 
ing shovel-board 
Effects,  affects,  or  afiecdons 
Eftest,  deftest,  readiest 
Eld,  old  time,  or  persons 
Element,   initiation,  previous 
Elf,  a  fairy  [practioe 

EfHballedy  disdngubned  by 
the  ball,  the  emblem  of 
royalty  [view 

Embare,  expose,    dbplay   to 
Embossed,  inclosed 
Emperyy  dominion,  sovereign 

command 
Emulation,  riwdry,  envy,  fac- 
tious contention 
Encave,  to  hide  [sion 

Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  posses- 
Engross,  to  fatten,  to  pamper 
Engrossments,  accumulations 
Enkindle,  to  stimulate 
Enmew,  to  coop  up 
Ensconce,  to  protect  as  with  a 
Enseamed,  greasy  [fort 

Enshield,  shielded 
Entertain,  to  retain  in  service 
Enttrtaimment,  the  pay  of  an 

army,  admission  to  office 
Entreatments,  the  objects  of 

entreaty 
Ephesian,  a  cant  term  for  a 
Erewhile,  just  now  [toper 
Escoted,  paid 

Esil,  a  river  [Percy  family 
Esperance,  the  motto  of  the 
Espials,  spies 
Essentialy  existent,  real 
Estimate,  price 
Estimation,  conjecture 
Eteme,  eternal 
Even,  to  act  up  to 
Excrement^  the  beard 


Excrements,   the  bair.  nails. 

feathers  of  birds.  &c.  [use 
Execute,  to  employ,  to  pu  lo 
Execulion,     employment    or 

exercise 
Executors,  executioners 
Exempt,  excluded 
Exercise,  exbortatioo,  lecnzre. 

or  confession 
Exhale,  hale  or  hig  out 
Exhibition,  allowanoe 
Exigent,  end  [laj  spirits 

Exorcist,  a  person  who  ca 
Expect,  expectation 
Expedient,  expeditious 
Expiate,  fiilly  completed 
Expostulate,  to  inquire  or  <&- 
Exposture,  exposure         \am 
Express,  to  reveal 
Expulsed,  expelled 
Exsi^icate,  contemptible.  •- 
Extend,  to  sei2e     [bocninabie 
Extent,  in  law.   vxileDce  a 
Extern,  outward         [geDenl 
Extirped,  rooted  out 
Extracting,  that  wfaicfa  dxavs 

away  from  everything  bat 

its  own  object 
Extravagetnt,  wander»g 
Eyases,  young  nestlif^ 
Eyas  musket,  inCsmt  liUipvKiu 
Eye,  a  small  shade  of  cokNO' 
Eyliads,  glances,  looks.    See 

Oeiliads 
Eyne,  eyes 

Pau,  to  carry  a  fooU^  ap* 

pearance 
Faced,  turned  up  with  fuasx^ 
Facinorous,  widced 
Fact,  guilt 

Factious,  acdve  • 

Faculties,   medidnal   vtrtaes. 

office,  exercise  of  power 
Fadge,  to  suit  or  fit 
FoMmg,  the  burthen  of  a  s^f 
Fain,  fond  [msb 

Fair,  beanty.  coraplexkiB.  €k^ 
Fair^trotked,     &irW     oa»- 

tracted,     boDourauy    ift- 

anced 
Faitors,  traitors,  rascak 
Fall,  an  ebb 
False,  to  make  &be 
Falsing,  fiUsilying 
Familuir,  a  demon 
Fancy^Vsf^       [power  of  l0>« 
Fancy-free,  exempt  firen  tke 
Fai^,  to  seixe  or  gripe 
Fanged,  possessed  of  Cues 
Fantastical,  creatures  of  Ik».i 
Fap,  drunk 
Far,  extensively 
\Farced,  stufied 
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Fashions,  farcens  or  farcy 
Fust,  determined,  fixed 
Fat,  dull  f by  fate 

Fate,  an  action  predetermined 
Favour,  countenance,  features 
Feat,  ready,  dexterous 
Feat,  an  exploit 
Feated,  formed,  made  neat 
Feature,  beauty  in   general, 

cast  and  make  of  the  face 
Fedtrary,  a  confederate 
Fee-grief,  a  peculiar  sorrow 
Feeder,  an  eater,  a  servant 
Feere,  or  Pkeere,  a  companion, 
Feet,  footing  [a  husband 

Fell,  skin 

Fell-fiats,  savage  practices 
Fellow,  companion  [fence 
Ferue,  the  art  of,  or  skill  in,  de- 
Feodary,  an  accomplice,  a  con- 
Fester,  to  corrupt  [federate 
Festinately,  hastily 
Festival  terms,  splendid  phra* 
Fet,  fetched  [seology 

Fico,  a  fig 

Fitlded,  in  the  field  of  battle 
Fi<rce,    proud,    hasty,    vehe- 
Fig,  to  insult        [ment,  rapid 
Fights,  clothes  hung  round  a 
ship  to  conceal  the  men  from 
Filed,  defiled         [the  enemy 
Filed,  gone  an  equal  pace  with 
Fills,  the  shafts 
Filths,  common  sewers 
Finch-egg,  a  term  of  reproach 

for  gaudy  dress 
Fine,  the  conclusion 
Fine,  full  of  finesse,  artful 
Fine,  for  final 
FiragoioT  Virago 
Fir^rake,  will-o'-the-wisp,  or 

a  fire-work 
Fire-new,  bran-new,  new  from 
Firk,  to  chastise       [the  forge 
Fit,  a  division  of  a  song 
Fitchew,  a  polecat 
Fitly,  exactly 

Fives,  a  distemper  in  horses 
Flap-dragon,  a  snnall  inflam- 
mable substance,  which 
topers  swallow  in  a  glass  of 
Flap-jachs,  pan-cakes  [wine 
Flaw,  sudden  violent  gust  of 
Flayed,  stripped  [wind 

Flecked,     spotted,     dappled, 
Fleet,  to  float  [streaked 

Fleeting,  inconstant 
Fleshment,  first  act  of  military 

service 
Flewed,  having  the  flews  or 

chaps  of  a  hound 
Flickering,  fluttering  like  the 

motion  of  a  flame 
Flight,  a  sort  of  shooting 


Flourish,  ornament 
Flote,  wave 
Flush,  mature,  ripe 
Foeman,  an  enemy  in  war 
Foin,  to  thrust  in  fencing 
Foison^  plenty 
Folly,  depravity  of  mind 
Fond,  foolish,  or  prized  by  folly 
Fonder,  more  weak  or  foolish 
Fond-done,  foolishly  done 
Fools'  xanies,  baubles  with  the 

head  of  a  fool 
Forbid,  under  interdiction 
Force,  power 
Force,  to  enforce,  to  urge 
Force,  to  stuff 
Forced,  false 
Fordid,  destroyed 
Fordo,  to  undo,  to  destroy 
Foredone,  overcome  [den 

For/ended,  prohibited,  forbid- 
Foreign,  employed  in  foreign 

embassies 
Forepast,  already  bad  poiter 
Fore-slew,  to  be  dilatory,  to 
Forestall,  to  prevent  by  anti- 
cipation 
Forgetive,  inventive,  imagin- 
Forked,  homed  [ative 

Formal,    not    out   of    form, 
Former,  foremost        [regular 
Forspent,  wasted,  exhausted 
For  spoke,  contradicted,  spoken 

against 
Forthcoming,  in  custody        * 
Forweariea,  worn  out 
Foul,  homely,  not  fair 
Fox,  a  cant  word  for  a  sword 
Foxship,  mean  cunning 
Framfold,  peevish,  fretful,  or 
Frank,  a  sty  [cross 

Franklin,  a  freeholder  or  yeo- 
man 
Fret,  the  stop  of  a  musical 
instrument,  which  regulates 
the  vibration  of  the  string 
Friend,  a  lover,  a  term  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes,  a  para- 
Friend,  friendship  [mour 

Friend,  to  befriend 
Frifpery,  a  shop  where  old 

clothes  were  sold 
Friu,  a  cloth  made  in  Wales 
From,  in  opposition  to 
Fronted,  opposed 
Frontier,  forehead 
Frontlet,  a  forehead  cloth 
Frush,  to  break  or  bruise 
Frustrate,  frustrated 
Fulfilling,  filling  till  there  be 

no  room  for  more 
Full,  complete 

Fulham,  a  cant  term  for  false 
Fumiter,  fi»mitory  [dice 


Fustilarian,    from  fusty,    a 
Furnished,  dressed  [cant  term 

Gaberdine,  a  loose  felt  cloak 
Gad,   a   pointed    instrument. 
Done  upon  the  gad  means 
done  on  the   spur  of  the 
moment 
Gain-giving,  misgiving 
Galliard,  an  ancient  (kmce 
Galliasses,  a  species  of  galleys 
Gallowglasses,     heavy-armed 

foot 
Gallow,  to  scare  or  frighten 
Gallymawfry,  a  medley 
Garboils,  commotion,  stir 
Garish,  gaudy,  showy 
Garner,  to  treasure  up 
Gasted,  frightened 
Gawds,  baubles,  toys 
Gate,  attention 

Gear,    a    general    word    for 
Geek,  a  fool  [things  or  matters 
General,  generality 
General,  compen<^ous 
Generation,  children 
Generosity,  high  birth 
Generous,  most  noble 
Gentility,  urbanity 
Gentle,    noble,    high-minded, 

belonging  to  gentry 
Gentry,  complaisance 
German,  akin  [sprout 

Germins,    seeds     begun     to 
Gest,  a  stage  or  journey 
Gib,  a  name  for  a  cat 
Giglot,  a  wanton  wench 
Gilder,  a  coin  valued  at  is.  6d, 

or  as. 
Gill,  gilding,  golden  money 
Gimmal,  a  ring  or  engine 
Ging,  a  gang  [emotion 

Gird,  a  sarcasm  or  gibe, 
Gleek,  to  joke  or  scoff,  to  be- 
guile [upon 
Glote,  to  expound,  to  comment 
Glut,  to  englnt  or  swallow  up 
Gnarled,  knotted 
Good-deed,  indeed,  in  very  deed 
Good-den,  good  evening  [turn 
Good-life,  of  a  moral  or  jovial 
Good-ter,     gougere,     morbus 

gallicus 
Gorbellied,  fat  and  corpulent 
Goss,  furze 

Gourds,  a  species  of  dice 
Gouts,  drops 

Grace,  acceptableness,  favour 
Grace,  to  bless,  to  make  happy 
Gracious,  graceful,  lovely 
Grained,  furrowed,  like  the 
grain  of  wood,  died  in  grain 
or  indented  [thanks 

Gramercy,  grand  mercy,  great 
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Grange,  the  farm-house  of  a 

monastery  ;  a  lone  house 
GratilUty,  gratuity  [able 

Gralulate,  gratifying,  acoept- 
Grave,  to  entomb 
Graves,  or  greaves,  armour  for 
Greasily,  grossly  [the  legs 
Green,  unripe,  not  fully  formed 
Greenly,  awkwardly,  unskil- 
Greets,  pleases  [fully 

Grievances,  sorrows,  sorrowful 
Grise,  a  step  [affections 

Grossly,  palpably 
Groundlings,  the  frequenters 
of  the  pit  in  the  playhouse, 
who  used  to  stand  or  sit  on 
the  ground 
Growing,  accruing 
Guarded,  ornamented 
Guards,  badges  of  dignity 
Guerdon,  reward 
Guerdoned,  rewarded 
Guiled,  treacherous 
Gules,  red,  a  term  in  heraldry 
Gulf,  the  swallow,  the  throat 
Gun-stones,  cannon-balls 
Gurnet,  a  fish 
Gust,  taste,  rashness 
Gyve,  to  catch,  to  shackle 
Gyves,  shackles 

Hack,  to  become  cheap  and 
vulgar 

Haggard,  a  species  of  hawk 

Haggard,  wild     [of  judgment 

Halidom,  sentence  at  the  day 

Hand-saw,  corrupted  from 
hemshaw 

Hard  intent,  bravery,  stoutness 

Harlock,  wild  mustard 

Harlot,  a  cheat 

Harp,  to  touch  on  a  passion 

Harrow,  to  conquer,  to  sub- 
due [harass 

Harry,    to    use    roughly,    to 

Having,  estate  or  fortune,  pro- 
motion,   allowance   of  ex- 

Haviour,  behaviour      [pense 

Haught,  haughty 

Haughty,  high,  elevated 

Haunt,  company 

Hay,  a  term  in  the  fencing- 
school 

Head,  the  source,  the  fountain 

Head,  body  of  forces 

Heat,  heated 

Heat,  violence  of  resentment 

Heavy,  slow 

Hebenon,  henbane 

Hefted,  heaved 

Hefts,  heavings  [prison 

Helly  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a 

Helmed,  steered  through 

Hence,  henceforward 


Henchman,  a  page  of  honour 
Hent,  seized  or  taken  posses- 
sion of 
Hereby,  as  it  may  happen 
Hermits,  beadsmen 
Hest,  behest,  command 
High-fantastical,     fantastical 
to  the  height  [utmost 

High-repented,  repentra  to  the 
Hight,  called  [feUow 

Hilding,    a.   paltry  cowardly 
His,  the  old  ix>ss.  case 
Hit,  to  agree 

Hob-nob,  let  it  happen  or  not 
Hoist,  hoisted 

Hold,  taking,  bear  handling 
Holy,  faithful 

Home,  completely,  in  fiill  ex- 
Honest,  chaste  [tent 

Honesty,  liberality 
Honey-stalks,  clover-flowers 
Honour,  acquired  reputation 
Hoop,  a  measure 
Hoodntan-blind,      blindman's 
Hox,  to  ham-string  [buff 

Hull,  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon 
the  water,  without  sails  or 
rudder  [mid,  moist 

Humorous,    changeable,    hu- 
Hungry,  sterile,  unproli^c 
Hunt-counter,  base  tyke 
Hunfs-up,  the  name  of  a  tune. 

a  morning  song 
Hurly,  noise 
Hurtling,  to  push  violently 

Ici-brooke,  tempered  by  being 

placed  into  an  icy  brook 
[fecks,  in  faith 
Ignomy,  ignominy 
m-inhabited,  iU-lodged 
Ill-nurtured,  ill-educated 
Images,  children,   representa- 
tives 
Imaginary,  produced  by  the 

power  of  imagination 
Imbare,  to  lay  open  or  display 
to  view  [ness 

Immanity,  barbarity,  savage- 
Immediacy,  close  connection 
Impair,  imsuitable       [partial 
Impartial,  sometimes  used  for 
Impawned,      wagered      and 

staked 

Impeach,  to  bring  into  question 
Imptachnunt,  reproach  or  im- 
putation, hindrance 
Imperious,  imperial 
Imperseverant,  perseverant 
Impeticos,   to  impetticoat   or 

impocket 
Importance,  importunacy   [ed 
Importance,  the  thing  import- 
Importing,  implying,  denoting 


Impose,  injimctioo.  command 
Impositions,  oommands 
Impout,  to  supply 
Impress,  to  compel  to  sent 
Impress,  a  device  or  mono 
Impugn,  to  oppose,  to  contro- 
vert fcolocr 
Incanudine,  to  stain  oi  a  red 
Incensed,  incited,  suggested 
Inclining,  compliaat 
Inclip,  to  embrace  [dode 
Include,  to  shut  op.  toooe- 
Inclusive,  enclosed 
Incony,  or  kony,  fine,  ddkcce 
Incorrect,  iU-r^ulated 
Indent,  to  bargain  and  artkle 
Index,  something  prepvaton' 
Indifferent,  somedoaes  for  di^ 

ferent,  impartial 
Indite,  to  convtct 
Induction,    entrance,    bejiB- 

ning.  preparations        [twa 
Imdurance,  delay.  procrastiBt- 
Infinite,  extent  or  power 
Engaged,  sometimes  for  vaor 

gaged 

igrafl,  rooted,  settled 
Inhatitable,  not  habitabfe 
Inherit,  to  possess 
Inhibit,  to  forbid 
Inhooped,  enclosed,  confined 
Inkhom-mate,  a  book-mate 
Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape,  crevd. 

or  worsted 
Inland,  civilized,  not  rustic 
Insconce,  to  fortify 
Insculped,  engraven 
Inseparate,  inseparable 
Instances,  motives 
Insuit,  soUcitatioa 
Intend,  to  pretend 
Intending,  regarding 
Intendment,  intentioB  or  ^ 

position  \pi 

Intenible,  incapable  of  veoe^ 
Intention,  eagerness  of  desR 
Intentivelv,  with  fuU  jittenfiDQ 
Intertssed,  interested 
Inlergatories,  interrogatories 
Intrenchant,  that  which  cu- 

notbecut 
Intrinse,  Intrinskate 
Invention,  imaginatioQ 
Inwardness,   intimacy,  cat^ 
Irk,  to  make  uneasy      [dobx 
Iron-clad,  in  annour 
Irregulous,  lawless,  Uoeatidcs 
Issues,  consequences,  coK>i- 

sions  ^w^ 

Iteration,  dtalioa,  or 


Jock,  a  terra  of 
jack-a-lent,  a  ^nspptx 
at  in  Leat 
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yackguardant,  a  jack  in  office 
JacUd^  treated  with  contempt, 

worthless 
Jar,   the  noise  made  by  the 

pendulum  of  a  dock 
yauH£ing,  jaunting 
Jesses,   straps  of  leather   by 

which  the  hawk  is  held  on 

the  fist 
Jfs^t  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask 
Jef,  to  strut 

Jaruial,  belonging  to  Jove 
journal,  daily  [into  agitation 
"jump,  to  agree  with,  to  put 
Jump,  hazanl.  to  venture  at 
Jump,  just 

Justicer,  justice,  judge 
7tf/,  to  encroach 
Juity,  to  project 
Juvenal,  a  youth 

Keech,  a  solid  lump  or  mass 
Keei,  to  cool 

Keisar,  Catsai  [soldiers 

Kernes,  light-armed  Irish  foot 
Key-cold,  as  cold  as  iron 
Kicksy-wicksy^  a  pet  name  for 

wife 
Kiln-hole^  a  place  into  which 

coals  are  put  under  a  stove 
Kind,  nature,  species 
Kindless,  unnatural 
Kindly,  naturally 
Kindly,  kindred 
Kinged,  ruled  by 
Kinsman,  near  relative 
Kirile,  part  of  a  woman's  dress 
Knave,  servant 
Knife,  a  sword  or  dagger 
Knots,  figures  planted  in  box 
Know,  to  acknowledge 
Know  of,  to  consider 

Labras,  lips  [town 

Laced  mutton,  a  woman  of  the 
Lackeying,     moving     like    a 

lackey  or  page 
Lag,  the  fag-end 
Lances,  lance-men 
Land-damn,  to  banish 
Lands,  landing-places 
Lapsed^  lime  suffered  to  slip 
Large,  licentious  [tress 

Lass-lorn,  forsaken  of  his  mis- 
Latch,  to  lay  hold  of 
Latched  or  letched,  licked  over 
Late,  lately 

LcUed,  belated,  benighted 
Latten,  thin  as  a  lath . 
Lavoltas,  a  kind  of  dances 
Laund,  lawn 
Lay,  a  wager 
Leaguer,  the  camp 
Leasing,  lying 


Leather-coats,    a    species    of 

apple 

Leave,   to  part  with,  to  give 
Leech,  a  physician  [away 

Leer,  feature,  complexion 
Leet,  court-leet,  or  court  of  the 

manor 
Legerity,  lightness,  nimbleness 
Leges,  alle^ 
Leiger,  resident 
Leman,  lover,  mistress 
Lenten,  short  and  spare 
L envoy,  moral  or  conclusion 
Z,^/,  to  hinder  [of  a  poem 

Let  be,  to  desist 
Lewd,  ignorant,  idle,  wicked 
Lewdly,  wickedly 
Libbard,  or  lubbar,  a  leopard 
Liberal,  licentious  or  gross  in 

language 
Liberty,  libertinism 
License,    an    appearance    of 

licentiousness 
Lie,  to  reside,  to  be  imprisoned 
Liefest,  dearest 
Lieger,   an  ambassador  at  a 
Lifter,  a  thief     [foreign  court 
Light 0'  love,  a  dance  tune 
Lightly,  commonly,    in  ordi- 
Lightness,  levity  [nary  course 
Ltke,  to  compare 
Likelihood,  similitude    [virtue 
Likeness,  specious  or  seeming 
Liking,  condition  of  body 
Limbeck,  a  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tilling 
Limbo parium,  in  confinement 
Lime,  bird-lime        [or  prison 
Lime^  to  cement 
Limed,  entangled  or  caught,  as 

with  bird-lime 
Limit,  appointed  time 
Limited,   appointed,  regular, 

orderly 
Limits,  estimates,  calculations 
Lined,  delineated 
Link,  a  torch  of  pitch 
Linstock,  the  staff  to  which  the 
match  is  fixed  when   ord- 
nance is  fired 
List,  the  bound  or  limit 
Lit  her,  flexible,  yielding 
Littu,  miniature 
Livelihood,  appearance  of  life 
Livery,  a  law  phrase  belonging 

to  the  feudal  tenures 
Living,  estate,  property 
Living,    speaking,    manifest. 
Loach,  a  small  fish        [actual 
Lob,  looby,  a  term  of  contempt 
Lockram,  some  kind  of  cheap 
Lode-star,  the  pole  star  [linen 
Lodged,  laid  by  the  wind 
Loffe,  to  laugh 


Logj^ats,  a  game  played  with 

pins  of  wood 
Longing,  longed  for 
l-ongly,  longingly      [the  wind 
Loof,  to  bring  a  vessel  close  to 
Ijxm,  or  Unon,  a  base  fellow 
Lop,  the  branches 
Lot,  a  prize 
Lottery,  allotment 
Lover,  a  mistress 
Lowted,  treated  with  contempt 
Lowts,  clowns 
Lozel,  a  dishonest  fellow 
Lunes,  lunacy,  frenzy 
Lurch,  to  purloin,  to  deprive 
Lure,  a  thing  stuffed  to  tempt 

the  hawk 
Lush,  rank,  a  dark  full  colour 
Lustick,  lusty,  cheerful,  plea- 
Lusty,  saucy  [sant 

Luxurious,  lascivious 
Luxuriously,  wantonly 
Luxury,  lust 
Lym,  a  blood-hound 

Mace,  a  sceptre 
Magot-pie,  magpie 
Magnifco,    a   chief  man    or 

grandee  at  Venice 
Mailed,  wrapped  up,  covered 
Malich,  a  wicked  art 
Makest,  dost  [wench 

Ma  I  kin,  a  scullion,  a  coarse 
Mall,  Mrs.,  alias  Mary  Frith, 

or  Moll  Cutpurse 
Mallecho,  mischief 
Malt-worms,  tipplers 
Mammering,  hesitating 
Mammets,  puppets 
Mammock,  to  cut  in  pieces 
Man,  to  tame  a  hawk       [tion 
Manage,  conduct,  administra- 
Mandrake,  a  root  supposed  to 

have  the  shape  of  a  man 
Mankind,  masculine 
Marches,  the  borders,  limits, 

or  confines  [meat 

Marchpane,  a  species  of  sweet- 
Martlemasy  the  latter  spring 
Match,    an    appointment,     a 
Mate,  to  confound     [compact 
Mated,  amazed,  dismayed 
Meacock,  a  dastardly  creature 
Mealed,  sprinkled  or  mingled 
Mean,  the  tenor  in  music 
Mean,  the  middle 
Means,  interest,  pains 
Measure,  the  reach 
Measure,    a    stately    solemn 
Measure^  means  [dance 

Meazels,  lepers 
Medal,  portrait 
Medicine,  a  she-physician 
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Meed,  merit,  desert,  excellence 
Meet,  a  match 
Meiny,  people,  domestics 
Meli,  to  meddle  with 
Memory,  memorial 
Mephistophilus,  the  name  of  a 

spirit  or  familiar 
Mercaiante,  a  merchant 
Mere,  exact,  entire,  absolute 
Mered,  mere 

Messes,  degrees  about  court 
Metal,  temper 
Metaphysical,  supernatural 
Mete-yard,  measuring-yard 
Mewed,  confined  [thief 

Micher,   a  truant,  a  lurking 
Michinz,      playing      truant, 

skulking  about 
MuH,  countenance 
Mince,  to  walk  with  affected 
delicacy  [brance,  reminding 
Minding,  calling  to  remem- 
MinercU,  a  mine 
Minnow,  a  small  river  fish,  a 

term  of  contempt 
Minstrelsy,  office  of  minstrel 
Misconceived,  misconceivers 
Miscreate,    ill-begotten,    ille- 
gitimate 
Misdoubt,  to  suspect 
Misery,  avarice 
Misprised,  mistaken 
Misprising,  despising,  or  un- 
dervaluing 
Missives,  messengers 
Mistaken,  misrepresented 
Mistempered,  angry 
Misthink,  to  think  ill 
Mistress,  the  jack  in  bowling 
Mohled,    or    mabled,    veil^, 
muffled  up  [things 

Mode,   the  form  or  state  of 
Model,  image,  representative, 

copy 
Modern,  trite,  common,  mean- 
Modesty,  moderation  [ly  pretty 
Module,  model,  pattern 
Moe,  or  nwwe,  to  make  mouths 
Moiety,  a  portion  [softening 
Molltfication^  pacification, 
Mome,  a  dull  stupid  blockhead 
Momentany,  momentary 
Mood,  anger,  resentment, 
Moody,  melancholy  [manner 
Moon-calf,       an      inanimate 

shapeless  mass 
Moonish,  variable 
Mope,  to  appear  stupid 
Moral,  secret  meaning 
Morisco,  Moor  or  Moorish,  or 

morris 
Morris-pike,  Moorish  pike 
Mortal-staring,    that     which 
stares  fatally 


Mortified,  ascetic,  religious 
Most,  greatest 

Motion,  a  kind  of  puppet-show 
Motion,  divinitory  agitation 
Motion,  desires 
Motions,  indignation 
Motive,   assistant   or   mover, 
that    which  contributes  to 
Mould,  earth  [motion 

Mouse,  to  mammock,  to  tear  to 
Mouse-hunt,  a  weasel  [pieces 
Moy,  a  piece  of  money  or  a 

measure  of  com 
Much,  an  expression  of  disdain 
Much,  strange,  wonderful 
Muck-water,  drain  of  a  dung- 
hill 
Muffler,  a  kind  of  dress  for  the 

lower  part  of  the  face 
Muliters,  muleteers  [ed 

Mulled,  softened  and  dispirit- 
Multiplied,  multitudinous 
Multiplying,  multiplied 
Multitudinous,  fiill  of  multi- 
tudes [from  mummies 
Mummy,  the  liquor  procured 
Mundane,  worldly 
Mure,  a  wall 
Murky,  dark 

Xfurrain,  a  plague  in  cattle 
Muse,  to  admire,  to  wonder 
Muss,  a  scramble 
Mutine,  to  rise  in  mutiny 
Mutines,  mutineers 

Napkin,  handkerchief 

Napless,  threadbare 

Nature,  natural  parent 

Nay-avord,   a  watch-word  or 

Neat,  finical  [by-word 

Neb  or  nib,  the  mouth 

Neeld,  needle 

Neif,  fist      [lineal  descendant 

Nephew,  a  grandson  or  any 

Nether-stocks,  stockings 

Newt,  the  eft 

Next,  nearest 

Nice,  silly,  trifling 

Nick,  reckoning  or  count 

Nick,  to  set  a  mark  of  folly  on 

Nighted,  made  dark  as  night 

Night-rule,  frolic  of  the  night 

mil,  shall  not 

Nine  men's  morris,  a  game 

Nobility,  distinction,  eminence 

NobUss,  nobleness 

Noddy,  fool,  a  game  at  cards 

Noontide-nick,  noontide  point 

on  the  dial  [turn 

Nonce,  on  purpose,  for  the 
Nook-shotten^  that  which  shoots 

into  capes 
Northern-man^  vir  borealis,  a 

clown 


Nott-fattd^      round  -  beaded, 
NmjunL,  game  at  dice     [cropi 
Nouxle,  to  nurstle  a  fbndliii^ 
Nawl^  ahead 
Nurture^  educatkm 
Nuthood,  a  catcbpole 

Obligations^  bonds 
Observing,  religious]  j  atteitiie 
Obsequious,    serious,    as    ix 
funeral  obsequies,  cardfbl  of 
Obstacle,  obstinate     [bisiiies 
Occupation^  men  occupied  in 
OccurrentSy  incidents 
Oe,  a  circle  [eye.  See  EyHads 
Oeiliady  a  cast  or  glance  of  ibe 
Oer-dyed^  dyed  too  niocfa 
Oer-farted,   having  loo  con- 
siderable a  part 
Oer-raught^  over-rea<died 
Oerrwrested,  wrested  beyood 
Of,  through  [the  tnsk 

'W,  frequent,  man  tfaaa 
Old  agt,  ages  past  [enon^ 
Oneyersj  accountants,  bOBkco 
Operant,  active  [cfaarads 
Opinion^  obstinacy,  oonov, 
Opposite^  adverse,  hostile,  ad- 
OppositioH^  combat  [veisaqr 
Or^  before 
Orbs^  rings  made  by  tfae  fiuris 

on  the  ground 
Order^  measures 
Ordinance,  rank 
Orgulous,  proud.  di^riaJniai 
Ospreyy  a  kind  of  eagle 
Ostenty  show,  ostentatioa 
Ostentation^  show,  appearaaoe 
Overblow,   to  drive  away,  to 

keep  off 
Overture,  opening  or  disoorvcry 
Ounce,  a  srnall  tiger,  or  tiser- 
Ouph,  fairy,  goblin  (cit 

Ousel-cock,  the  cock  blacktvd 
Outy  begone 
Out,  fuU,  complete 
Outlook^  to  face  down 
Outvied,  defeated,  a  tera  a: 
the  game  of  gleek      [aflecs 
Outwardy  not  in  the  secRt  oi 
Owe,  to  own,  possess,  gown 
Ox'lipy  the  greater  oon^iip 

Pack,  to  make  a  bargaia 
Pack,   combined,  an  an^cr^ 

plice 
Packings,    plottings, 

hand  contrivances 
Paddock  y  toad 
Pageanty  a  dumb  show 
Paidy  punished 
Pain,  penalty 
Pains,  labour,  toil 
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Pale,  to  empale,  encircle  with 

a  crown    ■ 
Palli  to  wrap,  to  invest 
Palled,  vapid 
Palmers^  holy  pilgrims 
Palmy^  victorious 
Palter,  to  juggle,  or  shuffle 
Paper,  to  write  down,  or  ap- 
point by  writing 
Paper,  written  securities 
Parcel^  reckon  up 
Parcel-gilt,  gilt  only  on  cer- 
tain parts 
Parish-top,  a  large  top  former- 
ly kept  in  every  village  to  be 
whipped  for  exercise 
Pari  tor,     an    apparitorf    an 
officer  of  the  bishop's  court 
Parle,  parley 
Parlous,  perilous 
Parlous,  keen,  shrewd 
Part,  to  depart 
Partake,  to  participate 
Parted,  shared 
Parted,  endowed  with  parts 
Participate,  participant,  par- 
Partixan,  a  pike     [ticipating 
Parts,  party 
Posh,  a  head 

Pash,  to  strike  with  violence 
Poshed,  bruised,  crushed 
Pass,  to  decide,  to  assure  or 

convey 
Pass,  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond 

common  bounds 
Passed,  excelling,  past  all  ex- 
pression or  bounds 
Passes,  what  has  passed 
Passing,  ^mva&nx,  egregious 
Passion,  suffering 
Passionate,  a  prey  to  mournful 

sensations 
Passioning,  being  in  a  passion 
Passy-measure,  a  dance 
Pastry,  the  room  where  pastry 

was  made 
Patch,  a  fool,  from  his  wearing 

a  parti-coloured  coat 
Path,  to  walk 
Pathetical,  deeply  affected 
Patient,  to  make  patient,  to 

compose 
Patines,  round  broad  plates 
Pavin,  a  dance 
Paucas,  few 
Pay,  to  beat,  to  hit 
Peat,  Uttle  pet 
Pedascule,  a  pedant 
Peer,  to  come  out,  to  appear 
Peevish,  foolish 
Peite,  to  balance,  to  keep  in 

suspense,  to  weigh  down 
Pelting,  paltry,  petty,  incon- 
siderable 


Pennons,  small  flags 

Perch,  a  measure  of  five  yards 

and  a  half 
Perdurable,  lasting 
Perdy,  par  Dieu,  a  French  oath 
Perfect,  certain,  well  informed 
Perfections,  liver,  brain,  and 

heart 
Perjure,  a  perjured  person 
Periapts,    charms    sewed    up 

and  worn  about  the  neck 
Perspectives,  telescopes 
Pervert,  to  avert 
Pemfellow,  a  companion 
Pheete.    See  Feere 
Pheete,  to  tease  or  beat,   to 

comb  or  curry 
Pia    mater,    the     membrane 

covering  the   substance  of 
Pick,  to  pitch  [the  brain 

Picked,  nicely  dressed,  foppish 
Pickers,  the  hands 
Picking,  insignificant  [site 
Pick-thank,  an  officious  para- 
Piece,  a  word  of  contempt  for 
Piefd,  shaven  [a  woman 

Pight,  pitched,  fixed 
Pitcher,  a  pilche,  the  scabbard 
Pilled,  pillaged  [eye 

Pin  and  web,  disorders  of  the 
Pinnace,  a  small  ship  of  biuxien 
Pix,  a  small  chest  in  which  the 

consecrated  host  was  kept 
Placket,  a  petticoat 
Plague,  to  punish  [cantu 

Plain  song,  the  chant,  in  piano 
Plainly,  openly 
Plaited,  complicated,  involved 
Planched,  made  of  planks 
Plants,  the  feet 
Platforms,  plans,  schemes 
Plausive,  gracious,  pleasing, 

popular 
Pleached,  folded  in  each  other 
Plot,  piece  or  portion 
Point,  a  metal  hook  fastened 

to  the  hose  or  breeches 
Point,  the  utmost  height 
Point-de^e,  exactly 
Points^  tags  to  the  laces 
Poize,  weight  or  moment 
Polled,  bared,  cleared 
Pomander,  a  ball  made  of  per- 
fumes 
Pomewater,  a  species  of  apple 
Poor-John^    hake    dried    and 
Popinjay,  a  parrot         [salted 
Popularity,     plebeian    inter- 
Port,  external  pomp     [course 
Port,  a  gate 
Portable,  bearable 
Poftance,  carriage,  behaviour 
Possess,  to  inform,  to  make  to 
understand 


Possessed,    acquainted    with, 
fully  informed  [ness 

Possessed,  afflicted  with  mad- 
Potch,  to  push  violently 
Potents,r^tcDXsLV&s  [perfumes 
Pouncet'box,  a  small  box  for 
Power,  forces,  an  army 
Practice,  unlawful  or  insidious 
stratagem  [able  arts 

Practise,  to  employ  unwarrant- 
Practisants,    confederates   in 

stratagems 
Prank,  to  adorn,  to  dress  os- 
tentatiously, to  plume 
Precedent,  original  draft 
Precept,  a  justice's  warrant 
Precisian,  a  great  pretender 

to  sanctity 
Prefer,  to  recommend,  to  ad- 
Pregnancy,  readiness     [vance 
Pregnant,   ready,  plain,   evi- 
dent, apposite       [mankind 
Pregnant  enemy,  the  enemy  of 
Premised,  sent  before  the  time 
Prenominate,  already  named 
Pre-ordtnance,  ordinance  al- 
ready established 
Presence,  the  presence-cham- 
ber, a  public  room 
Presence,    dignity    of    mien, 
Prest,  feady         ^form,  figure 
Pretence,  design,  mtention 
Pretend,  to  intend,  design 
Pretended,    purposed    or   in- 
Prevent,  to  anticipate  [tended 
Prick,  the  point  on  the  dial 
Pricks,  prickles,  skewers 
Prig,  to  filch 
Prime,  youth 

Prime,  prompt  [important 
Primer,  more  urgent,  more 
Primero,  a  game  at  cards 
Principals,  rafters  of  a  build- 
ing 
Princox,  a  coxcomb,  or  spoiled 
Probal,  probable  [child 

Process,  summons 
Procure,  to  bring  [ous 

Prodigious,  portentous,  omin- 
Proface,  much  good  may  it  do 
you  [coming 

Profession,  end  and  purpose  of 
Progress,  a  royal  journey  of 

state 
Project,  to  shape  or  form 
Prompture,  suggestion,  tempt- 
ation [prompt 
Prone,  sometimes  humble,  or 
Proof,  confirmed  state  of  man- 
hood 
Propagate,  to  advance  or  im- 
Propagation,  getting      [prove 
Proper,    weU-iooking,     hand- 
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Proper-false^   proper  or   fair, 

and  false  or  deceitful 
Propertied,  taken  possession  of 
Properties,   incidental    neces- 
saries to  a  theatre 
Property,  due  performance 
Property,  a  thing  quite  at  dis- 
posal 
Propose,  to  image,  to  imagine 
Proposing,  conversing     [state 
Propriety,  regular,  and  proper 
Prorogue,  to  lengthen  or  pro- 
Provand,  provender         [long 
Pravencial,    Provencal,   from 
Provence  [province 

Provincial,  belonging  to  one's 
Provost,  sheriff  or  gaoler 
Prune,  to  plume 
Puke,  a  colour  between  russet 
Pugging,  thievish    [and  black 
Pun,  to  pound 
Purchase,  stolen  goods 
Purchased,  acquired  by  unjust 

methods 
Purlieu,  border,  enclosure 
Pursuivants,  heralds 
Put  to  know,  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge 
Putter-on,  one  who  instigates 
Putter-cut,  one  who  places  out 

money  at  interest 
Putting' on,  spur,  incitement 
Puttock,  a  degenerate  species 
of  hawk 

Quail,  to  faint,  to  sink 
Quaint,  fantastical 
Quaint-mazes,  a  game  running 

the  figure  of  eight  [tion 
Quaked,  thrown  into  trepida- 
Qualify,  to  lessen,  moderate 
Quality^  confederates  [of  life 
Quality,  profession,  condition 
Quarrel,    a    quarreller,     the 

cause  of  a  quarrel  [killed 
Quarry,  the  game  after  it  is 
Quart  d'ecu,   fourth   part  of 

a  French  crown 
Quarter,   the  allotted    posts, 

station 
Quat,  a  pimple         [unsettled 
Queasy,   squeamish,   delicate. 
Quell,  to  murder,  to  destroy 
Quern,  a  hand-mill 
Quest,  inquest  or  jury,  search, 

expedition 
Question,  conversation 
Questrist,   one  who   goes   in 

search  of  another 
Quests,  reports 
Quick,  lively,  spritely,  living 
Quicken,  to  animate 
Quiddits,  subtilties 
Quillets,  law  chicanery 


Quintain,  a  post  set  up  for 

various  exercises 
Quips,  reproaches  and  scoflEs 
Quire,  to  play  in  concert 
Quit,  quitted 
Qt^il,  to  requite  or  answer 
Quittance,   return  of  obliga- 
Quiver,  nimble,  active    [tions 
Quote,  to  observe  or  regard 

Pabato,  an  ornament  for  the 

neck 
Rabbit-sucker,  a  young  rabbit 
Race,  original  disposition,  in- 
born qualities,  a  smack  or 
Rack,  wreck  [flavour 

Rack,  to  exaggerate 
Rack,  to  harass  by  exactions 
Rack,  the  fleeting  away  of  the 

highest  clouds 
Racking,  in  rapid  motion 
Rag,  an  opprobrious  epithet 
Ragged,  rugged 
Rake,  to  cover  [creature 

Rampallion,  a  ramping  low 
Rank,  rate  or  pace 
Rank,  grown  up  to  a  great 

height  and  strength 
Rapt,  rapturously  affected 
Rapture,  a  fit 
Rarely,  curiously,  happily 
Rascal,  applied  to  lean  deer. 
Rash,      heady,     thoughtless, 

quick,  violent 
Rash  remonstrance,  premature 
Rated,  chided  [discovery 

Ravin,  to  devour  eagerly 
Ravin,  ravenous 
Ravined,  glutted  with  prey 
Raught,  reached  fful 

Raw,  ignorant,  unripe,  unskil- 
Rawly,  young  and  helpless 
Rayed,  bewrayed 
Razed,  slashed,  raised 
Rear-mouse,  a  bat 
Reason,  discourse 
Reason,  to  talk,  to  argue  for 
Rebeck,  an  old  musical  instru- 
ment 
Receiving,  ready  apprehension 
Receipt,  receptacle 
Recheate,  a  sound  by  which  the 

dogs  are  called  back 
Reck,  to  care  for,  to  mind,  to 

attend  to 
Recorder,  a  kind  of  flute  or 
Recure,  to  recover  [flageolet 
Red-lattice,  the  sign  of  an  ale- 
Reduce,  to  bring  back  [house 
Red-plague,  the  erysipelas 
Reechy,  discoloured  by  smoke. 

smoky,  greasy 
Re/ell,  to  refute 
Re/cr,  to  reserve  to 


Regard,  look  [ritr 

Regiment,  government,  aitthcJ- 
Regreet,  exchange  of  salutatk* 
Reguerdom,    recompcDee,  le- 
tum  [conoected 

Relative,    neariy    related,  or 
Remembered,  remembering 
Remembrance,  admoottioo 
Remorse,   pity,    tenderness  rf 
heart  [oess 

Remotion,  removal  or  reiDote* 
Removed,  remote,  sequestered 
Render,  to  describe 
Render,  a  confession,  an  ac- 
Renege,  to  renounce  -     [coou 
Repair^  to  renovate 
Repeal,  to  recall 
Reports,  reporters 
Reproof,  confutation 
Repugn,  to  resist 
Reputing,  boasting  of 
Resolve,  to  be  firmly  persuaded. 
Resolve,  to  dissolve    [satis6ed 
Respect^  consideratioo.  camka 
Respective,     respectable,    re- 
spectful, formal 
Respective,  cool,  considerale 
Respectively,  respectfully 
Retailed,  handed  dowu 
Reverb,  to  reverberate 
Revolts^  revolters 
Rib,  to  enclose 
Rid,  to  destroy 
Rift,  split 
Piggish,  wanton 
Right,  just,  e\-en 
Right-drawn,  drawn  in  a  r^i 
Rigol,  a  circle  cause 

Ringed,  environed,  endrded 
Ripe,  come  to  the  height 
Rivage,  the  bank  or  shore 
Rivality,  equal  rank 
Rivals,  partners 
Rive,  to  burst,  to  fire 
Rogues,  vagrants 
Romage,  rummage 
Ronyon,  a  despM^ible  peraoa 
Rood,  the  cross 
Rook,  to  squat  down 
Ropery,  roguery 
Rope-tricks,  abusive  langiace 
Roihcr,  a  provincial  name  for 

ox 
Round,  rough,  unceiemoakKa 
Rounded,  whispered 
Rounding,  whispering 
Roundel,  a  country  daaoe 
Roundure,  circle 
Rouse,  a  draught  of  joGky 
Royal,  due  to  a  king 
Royalty,   nobleness,    scftstm 

excellence 
Roynish,  mangy,  or  scaibbf 
^     Ruddock,  ihc  redbreast 
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KuJ^,  the  folding  of  the  tops  of 
l>oots  [turbance 

Kujie,  to  riot,  to  create  dis- 
JfuJItHg,  rustling  [ruin 

Ruin,   displeasure  producing 
Jiuih,  pity,  compassion 

Sacring-hell,  bell  announcing 

the  approach  of  the  host 
Sadly,  seriously 
Sadmess,  seriousness 
Sagg  or  su'iigg,  to  sink  down 
Saiiet,  a  helmet 
Saltiers,  satyrs 
Sanded,  of  a  sandy  colour 
Satisfy,  rest  with  satisfaction 
Savage,  sylvan,  uncultivated, 
Savagencss,  wildness        [wild 
Saw,  not  a  proverb,  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  any  discourse 
Say,  silk 

Say,  a  sample,  a  taste  or  relish 
Scaffoldage,  the  gallery  part  of 
the  theatre         I  poor,  filthy 
Scald,  a  word  of  contempt, 
Scale,   to  disperse,  to  put  to 
Scaled,  over-renched       [flight 
Scaling,  wei\;hini; 
Scall,  an  old  word  of  reproach 
iScamble,  to  scramble 
Scamell,  a  limpet 
Scan,  to  examine  nicely 
Scant,  to  be  deficient  in,  to 
contract  [tion 

Scantling,    measure,    propor- 
Scapes  cf  wit,  sallies,  irregu- 
larities 
Scarfed,  decorated  with  flags 
Scath,  destruction,  harm 
Scath,  to  do  an  injury 
Scathful,     mischievous,     de- 
structive 
Sconce,  the  head,  or  a  petty 

fortification 
Scotched,  cut  slightly 
Scrimens,  fencers 
Scrip,  a  writing,  a  list 
Scroyles,  scabby  fellows 
Sculls,  great  numbers  of  fishes 

swimming  together 
Scutched,  whipt,  carted 
Seal,  to  strengthen  or  com- 
Seam,  lard  [plete 

Sea-mell,  the  sea-mew 
Sear,  to  stigmatize,  to  close. 
See  Sere.  [^impress 

Season,  to  temper,  to  infix,  to 
Seasoned,  established  or  set- 
Seat,  throne        [tied  by  time 
Sect,  a  cutting  in  gardemng 
Seel,  to  sew  up 
Seeling,  blinding 
Seeming,  specious,  bypocritic- 
Seeming,  seemly  [al 


Seen,  versed,  practised 
Seld,  seldom 

Semblably,  in  resemblance, 
Seniory,  seniority  [alike 

Sennet,  a  flourish  on  comets 
Sense,  reason,   natural  affec- 
tion, feeling,  sensual  passion 
Sensible,  having  sensation 
Septentrion,  the  north 
Sequestration,  separation 
Sere  or  sear,  dry 
Serpigo,  a  kind  of  tetter 
Sessa,  be  quiet 
Serve,  to  fulfil 
Serve,  to  accompany 
Set,  seated 

Setebos,  a  species  of  devil 
Several,  separated,  appropri- 
ated 
Sewer,  an  officer  who  placed 

the  dishes  on  the  table 
Shame,  to  disgrace 
Shame,  modesty 
Shard-borne,  borne  by  shards 

or  scaly  wings 
Shards,  the  wings  of  a  beetle 
Shards,  broken  pots  or  tiles 
Sharked,  picked  up  as  a  shark 
collects  his  prey  [lustre 

Sheen^     shining,     splendour. 
Sheer,  pellucid,  transparent 
Shent,      scolded,      rebuked, 

ashamed,  disgmced 
Shent,  to  reprove  harshly 
Sherij^S'ipo&U  a  large  post  set 
up  at  the  door  of  that  officer 
for  aflixing  proclamations, 
Shive.  a  slice  [&c. 

Shot,  a  shooter 

Shovel-board,  a  game  [dog 
Shoughs,  shocks,  a  species  of 
Shouldered,  rudely  thrust  into 
Shrewd,  having  the  qualities 
Shrift,  confession  [of  a  shrew 
Shrtve,  to  confess,  to  call  to 

confession 
Shut'Uft,  to  conclude 
Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves 
Siege,  stool,  seat,  rank 
Sight,  the  perforated  part  of  a 
Sightless,  unsightly      [helmet 
Sign,  to  show,  to  denote 
Silly,  simple  or  rustic 
Silly,  sooth,  plain,  simple  truth 
Sincere,  honest 
Sinew,  strength 
Single,   weak,   debile,  small, 

void  of  duplicity  or  guile 
Sink-a-pace,    cinque-pace,    a 

dance 
Sir-reverence,  a  corruption  of 
Sith,  since        [save-reverenee 
Sithence,  thence 
Sises,  allowances  of  victuals 


Skains-mates,  loose  compan- 
Skinker,  a  tapster  [ions 

Skirr,  to  scour,  to  ride  hastily 
Slack,  to  neglect 
Slave,  to  treat  as  a  slave 
SUave,    the   ravelled    knotty 
part  of  the  silk  [sledge 

Sledded,  riding  in  a  sled  or 
Slights,  subtle  practices 
Slips,  a  contrivance  of  leather, 
to  start  two  dogs  at  the  same 
time 
Sliver,  to  cut  a  piece  or  slice 
Slops,      loose     breeches,     or 

trowsers 
Slottgh,  the  skin  which  the  ser- 
pent annually  throws  off 
Slubber,  to  do  anything  care- 
lessly,  imperfectly,   to    ob- 
scure 
Smirched,  soiled  or  obscured 
Sneap,  to  check  or  rebuke,  a 
Sneaping,  nipping       [rebuke 
Sneck-up,  a  cant  phrase,  "go 

hang  yourself" 
Snuff,  hasty  anger 
Snuffs,  dislikes 

Soil,  spot,  turpitude,  reproach 
Solely,  alone 
Solicit,  courtship 
Solicit,  to  excite 
Soliciting,  information 
Solidares,  an  unknown  coin 
Sometimes,  formerly 
Sooth,  truth 
Sooth,  sweetness 
Sorriest,  worthless,  vile 
Sorry,  sorrowful  or  dismal 
Sorel,  a  deer  during  his  third 

year 
Sort,    a   company,    a   pack, 

ranks  and  degrees  of  men 
Sort,  to  happen,  to  agree 
Sort,  the  lot 

Sort  and  suit,  figure  and  rank 
Sot,  a  fool 

Soul-fearing,  soul-appalling 
Sound,  to  declare  or  publish 
Sound,  soundly 
Sow  I,  to  pull  by  the  ears 
Sewter,  perhaps  the  name  of 
Spanned,  measured  [a  hound 
Specialty,  particular  rights 
Sped,  the  fate  decided 
Speed,  event  [bars.  &c 

Sferr,  to  shut  up,  defend  by 
Spleen,  humour,  caprice,  spirit, 
resentment  [ous  speed 

Spleen,  violent  harry,  tumultu- 
Spleens,  inclination  to  spiteful 
Spot,  stain  or  disgrace  [mirth 
Spotted^  wicked 
Sprag,  or  spackt,  apt  to  learn 
Spread,  to  stand  separately 
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Sprighted,  haunted 
Sprifhts,  spirits        (to  horses 
Springhalt,  a  disease  incident 
Springing,   blooming  in  the 

spring  of  life 
Sprightly,  ghostly 
Spurs,  the  longest  and  largest 

roots  of  trees 
Square,  to  quarrel 
Square,     regular,     equitable, 

just,  suitable 
Square,  compass,  comprehen- 
sion, or  complement 
Squarer,  a  quarrelsome  fellow 
Squash,  an  immature  peascod 
Squiny,  to  look  asquint 
Squire,  a  square  or  rule   [tion 
staggers,   delirious    perturba- 
Stale,  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch 
Stale,  a  pretence  [birds 

Stale^  to  allure 
Stand,  to  withstand,  to  resist 
Standing  bcwls,    bowls  ele- 
vated on  feet  [hawk 
Stannyal,  the  common  stone- 
Siar,  a  scar  of  that  appearance 
Stark,  stiff 
Starkly,  stiffly 
Starred,  destined 
State,  a  chair  with  a  canopy 
State,  standing             [over  it 
State,  official  state,  dignity 
States,  persons  of  high  rank 
Station,  the  act  of  standing 
Statist,  statesman 
Staves,  the  wood  of  the  lances 
Stay,  a  hinderer,  a  supporter 
Stead,  to  assist,  or  help 
Stick  in g-place,   the  stop  in  a 

machine 
Sticklers,  arbitrators,  judges, 

sidesmen 
Stigmatical,  marked  or  stig- 
matized 
Stigmatick,  one  on  whom  na- 
ture has  set  a  mark  of  de- 
formity 
Still,  constant  or  continual 
Stint,  to  stop,  to  retard 
Stith,  an  anvil 
Stoccata,  a  thrust  or  stab  with 

a  rapier 
Stock,  a  term  in  fencing 
Stock,  stocking 
Stcmach,  passion,  pride,  stub- 
bom  resolution,  constancy, 
resolution 
Stoop,   a  measure    somewhat 

more  than  half  a  gallon 
Stover,  a  kind  of  thatch 
Stomp,  a  kind  of  flagon 
Strachy,  probably  some  kind 

of  domestic  office 
Straight,  Immediatelv 


Strain,  descent,  lineage 
Strain,  difficulty,  doubt 
Strait,  narrow,  avaricious 
S trailed,  put  to  difficulties 
Strange,  odd.  alien,  becoming 

a  stranger,  a  stranger 
Strangely,  wonderfully 
Strangeness,   shyness,  distant 

behaviour 
Stranger,  an  alien 
Strangle,  to  suppress     [event 
Stratagem,  great  or  dreadful 
Strict,  hard 
Strive,  to  contend 
Stuck,  a  thrust  in  fencing 
Stuff,  baggage 
Stuff,  substance  or  essence 
Subscribe,  to  agree  to.  to  yield, 

to  surrender 
Subscription,  obedience 
Submerged,    whelmed    under 
Subtilty,  deception        [water 
Subtle,  smooth,  level 
Success,  succession 
Successive,   belonging  to  the 

succession 
Successively,  by  order  of  suc- 
Sudden,  violent  [cession 

Sufficiency,  abilities 
Suggest,  to  tempt,  to  prompt, 

to  instigate 
Suggestion,  hint 
Suggestions,  temptations 
Suited,  dressed  [some 

Sullen,  obstinately  trouble- 
Summer-swelling,  that  which 
swells  or  expands  in  summer 
Summoners,  summoning  offi- 
cers 
Sumpter,  a  horse  that  carries 

necessaries  on  a  journey 
Superfluous,  over-clothed 
Superstitious,  serving  with  su- 
perstitious attention 
Supposed,  counterfeited,  ima- 
gined [surely 
Sure,    safe,    out    of  danger, 
Sur-reined,    over-worked,   or 

ridden 
Suspire,  to  breathe        [fellow 
Swaggerer,  a  roaring,  fighting 
Swart,  or  swarth,  black,  or 

dark  brown 
Swashing,  noisy,  bullying 
Swath,    the    grass  a   mower 
cuts  down  by  one  stroke  of 
his  scythe 
Swath,  the  dress  of  a  new-bom 

child 
Sway,  the  whole  weight,  mo- 
mentum 
Sweeting,  a  species  of  apple 
Swi/l,  ready 
Swinjc-bucklers,  rakes,  rioters 


Swoop:  the  descent  of  a  bml 

of  prey 
Swounded,  fainted 

Table,  the  palm  of  the  hand 
Table,  a  picture  Textcoded 
Tables,  table-books  for  meino- 

randums 
Tabourine,  a  small  drum 
Tag,  the  lowest  of  the  pope- 

lace 
Taint,  to  throw  a  slur  upon 
Take-up,  to  contradict,  to  call 

to  an  account 
Take-up,  to  levy 
Tall,  stout,  bold.  courag»"oc* 
Tallow-keech,  the  fat  of  <id  ci 
Tame,  ineffectual         [orco* 
Tame-snakt,   a    cootemptiNe 

fellow 
Tamed,  flat,  spiritless 
Tarre,  to  stimulate,  to  exdtc, 

provoke 
Tartar,  Tartarus,  the  fablrl 
place  of  future  punishment 
Task,  to   keep    busied    «ith 

scruples 
Tcusel-gentle,  i.e.,  tercel  gen  fU, 

a  species  of  bawk 
Tawdry,  a  kind  of  ncdcbces 

worn  by  country  giris 
Taxation,  censure  or  saiiic 
Teen,  sorrow,  grief 
Temper,  to  mould  like  wax 
Temper,  temperament,  coarfi- 

tution 
Temperance,  temperatuir 
Tempered,  rendered  pliable 
Tend,  to  attend  upon,  to  wait 
for  ^tion 

Tender,  to  r^ard  with  aiflfcc- 
Tend  ring,  watching  with  ten- 
derness 
Tent,  to  take  up  residence 
Termagant,  the  supposed  god 

of  the  Saracens 
Termagant,  furious 
Testem,  gratified  with  a  tes- 
ter, or  sixpence 
Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish,  fcxstfal 
Tharborough,  thirdboroug!}, » 

peace  otncer 
Theorick,  theory 
Thewes,  muscular  strength 
Thick,  in  quick  succession 
Thick-pleached,  thickly  inter- 
woven 
Thill,  the  shafts  of  a  can 
Thought,  melancholr      [ging 
Thrasonical,    boast niU   wag- 
Thread,  to  pass  through 
Three-man-ieetle,    an    impV- 
ment  used  for  drivtsg  piic^ 
Three-pile,  rich  y€i\tx 
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Thrift,  a  state  of  prosperity 
Throes,  emits  as  in  parturition 
Thrum,   the  extremity  of  a 

weaver's  warp 
Thrumnid^   made  of  coarse 

woollen  cloth 
Tib,  a  wanton 
Tickle,  ticklish 
Tickle-brain,  a  strong  liquor 
Tight,  handy,  adroit 
Tightly,  cleverly,  adroitly 
Ttlly<f alley,  an  interjection  of 
Tilth,  tillage  [contempt 

Timeless,  untimely 
Tinct,  tincture 
Tire,  headdress 
Tire,   to  fasten,    to    fix    the 

talons  on 
Tire,  to  be  idly  employed  on 
Tired,  adorned  with  ribands 
Tod,  to  yield  or  produce  a  tod, 

or  twenty-eight  pounds 
Tokened,    spotted  as    in   the 

plague 
Toll,  to  enter  on  the  toll-book 
Tolling,  taking  toll  [girl 

Tomboy,  a  masculine;  forward 
Topless,  that  which  has  no- 
thing above  it,  supreme 
Topple,  to  tumble  [feeling 
Touch,  sensation,  sense,  or 
Touch,  exploit  or  stroke 
Touch,  a  spice  or  particle 
Touch,  touchstone 
Touches,  features 
Touched,  tried 
T(noard,  in  a  state  of  readiness 
Toys^  rumours,  idle  reports, 
fancies,  freaks  of  imagina- 
Toze,  to  pull  or  pluck  [tion 
Trace,  to  follow . 
Trade,  a  custom,  an  estab- 
lished habit  [ces 
Tradition,  traditional  practi- 
Traditional,  adherent  to  old 
customs  [age  of  the  game 
Trail,  the  scent  left  by  ihcpass- 
Tranect,  a  ferry 
Translate,  to  transfer,  to  ex- 
plain [correct 
Trash,  a  hunting  phrase,  to 
Travel,  to  stroll 
Traverse,  a  term  in  military 
Traversed,  across  [exercise 
Tray'trip,   kind  of  game  at 

draughts 
Treacher s,    treacherous    per- 
Trenched,  cut,  carved     [sons 
Tri^k,  trick  of  the  times 
Trick,   peculiarity   of   voice, 

face,  &c. 
Trick,  smeared,   painted,   in 
Tricking,  dress  [heraldry 

'j.  ricksy,  clever,  adroit 


Trigon,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit- 
tarius 
Triumphs,  masques,  revels 
Trojan,  cant  word  for  a  thief 
Troll,  to  sing  trippingly 
Trol-my-dames,  a  game 
Trossers,  trowsers 
Trow,  to  believe 
Truth,  honesty 
Tucket,  or  tucket,  sonnuance, 
a  flourish  ^gipsy 

Turlygood,    or    turluptn,    a 
Turn,  to  become  acescent 
Turquoise,  a  precious  stone 
Twangling,  an  expression  of 

contempt 
Twigging,  wickered 
Tyed,  limited,  circumscribed 
Type,    distinguishing    mark, 
show,  or  emblem      [district 
Ty thing,  division  of  a  place,  a 

Vail,  to  condescend  to  look, 
to  let  down,  to  bow,  to  sink 
Vailing,  lowering 
Vain,  vanity  [racious 

Vain,  light  of  tongue,  not  ve- 
Valance,  fringed  with  a  beard 
Validity,  value 
Vanity,  illusion 
Vantage,  convenience,  oppor- 
tunity, advantage 
Vantbrace,  armour  for  the  arm 
Varlet,  a  servant  or  footman 

to  a  warrior 
Vase,  waste,  dreary  [before 
Vaunt,  the  avant.  what  went 
Vaward,  the  fore  part 
Velure,  velvet  [ing 

Venew,  a  bout,  a  term  in  fenc- 
Vengeance,  mischief 
Vent,  rumour,  matter  for  dis- 
course 
Ventages,  the  holes  of  a  flute 
Venys,  hits  in  fencing 
Verbal,  verbose,  full  of  talk 
Verify,  to  bear  true  witness 
Very,  immediate  [tion 

Via,  a  cant  phrase  of  exulta- 
Vice,  the  fool  pf  the  old  hio- 
Vice,  to  advise  [ralities 

Vice,  grasp 
Virginalling,  playing  on  the 

virginal,  aspinnet 
Virtue,   the  most  efficacious 

part,  valour 
Virtuous^  salutiferous 
Virtuous,  belonging  to  good 

breeding 
Vixen,  otfixen,  a  female  fox 
Vizaments,  advisements 
Voluntary,  voluntarily 
Votarist,  supplicant 
Vouchsafed,  vouchsafing 


Vox,  tone  or  voice 
Vulgar,  common 
Vu^arly,  publicly 

Umber,  a  dusky  yellow-col- 
oured earth 
Umbered,  discoloured 
Unaccustomed,   unseemly,  in- 
decent [unction 
Unaneled,     without    extreme 
Unavoided,  unavoidable 
Unbarbed,  uncovered,  beard- 
Unbated,  not  blunted        [less 
Unbolt,  to  open,  explain 
Unbolted,  coarse 
Unbookish,  ignorant 
Unbonneted,  without  an  addi- 
tion from  dignities 
Unbreathed,  unexercised,  un- 
practised           [fox-hunting 
Uncape,  to  dig  out,  a  term  in 
Uncharged,  unattacked 
Uuclew,     to    draw     out,    to 
exhaust                   [adorned 
Uncoined,  real,  unrefined,  un- 
Unconfirmed.   unpractised  in 

the  ways  of  the  world 
Under  generation,   the  anti- 
podes 
Undergo,  to  be  subject  to 
Undcr-skinker,  a  tapster,  an 

under-d  rawer 
Undertaker,   one    who  takes 
upon  himself  the  quarrel  of 
another  [obey 

Undenvrite,  to  subscribe,  to 
Under-wrought,   under-work- 
ed, undetermined 
Undeserving,  undeserved 
Uneath,  scarcely,  not  easily 
Unexpressive,  inexpressible 
Unhappy,  unlucky         [cares 
Unh4msed,  free  from  domestic 
Unhouseled,   not    having   re- 
ceived the  sacrament 
Unimproved,   not  guided  by 

knowledge  or  experience 
Union,  a  species  of  pearl 
Unkind,  contrary  to  kind  or 

nature 
Unmastered,  licentious 
Unowed,  that  which  has  no 

owner 
Unpregnant,  not  quickened 
Unproper,  common 
Unqualitied,  unmanned,  dis- 
armed of  his  faculties 
Unquestionable,  unwilling  to 

be  conversed  with 
Unready,  undressed 
Unrespective,    inattentive    to 

consequences 
Unrest,  disquiet         [bearded 
Unrough,   smooth-faced,  un- 
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Unsisted,  untried 

Unsisting,  alwajrs  opening, 
never  at  rest 

Unsmircfud,  clean,  not  defiled 

Unsquared,  unadapted  to  their 
subject 

Unslanchedt  incontinent 

Unttmperin^,  not  tempering, 
not  softening   [common  use 

Untraced,    singular,    not    in 

Untrimmed,  undre^ed 

Untruth,  disloyalty,  treachery 

Unvalued,  invaluable 

Uf-sfring,  upstart 

urchins,  hedgehogs 

Usance,  usury 

Use,  practice  long  counte- 
nanced by  custom 

Use,  to  make  a  practice  of 

Use,  interest 

Used,  behaved 

U.is,  a  merry  festival 

Utter,  to  vend  by  retail 

Utterance,  the  extremity  of 
defiance 

W^</y?,  to  beckon 

Wage,  to  fight,  to  combat,  to 

prescribe  to 
Waist,  the  middle 
Walk,  a  district  in  a  forest 
Wannion,  vengeance    [eased 
Wappened,  decayed    or   di$- 
IVard,  posture  of  defence 
Ward,  guardianship 
Wardtn,  a  species  of  pears 
Warder,  guard,  sentinel 
Warn,  to  summon        [mirth 
Wassels,   meetings  of  rustic 
Watch,  a  watcb-^ht 
Water<oorA,  water-coloiire 


Wax,  to  grow 

Waxen,  increase 

Wealth,  weal  or  prosperity 

Wear,  the  fashion 

Weeds,  clothing 

Ween,  to  think,  to  imagine 

Weet,  to  know        [deliberate 

We/ghj  to  value  or  esteem,  to 

WeMt'n,  the  coloiu*  of  the  sky, 

blue  [excellence 

Well-found,  of  acknowledged 
Well-liking,  plump,  embon- 
Wend,  to  go  [point 

Whelked,  varied  with  protu- 
Wher,  whether       [berances 
Where,  whereas 
Whifflcr,  an  officer  whd  walks 

first  in  processions 
Whiles,  until 
Whip,  the  crack,  the  best 
Whipstok,  a  carter's  whip 
Whirring,  hurrying  away 
Whist,  silence 
White-death,  the  chlorosis 
Whiting-time,  bleaching  time 
Whitsters,  the  bleachers    of 

linen 
Whittle,  a  species  of  knife 
Whooping,  measure  or  reckon- 
ing [the  mark 
Wtdi,  remotely  from,  wide  of 
Wilderness,  wildness 
Will,  wilfulness 
Wimple,  a  hood  or  veil 
Winking-gates,  gates  hastily 

closed  m  time  oi  danger 
Winter-ground,    to    protect 

against  the  inclemency  of 

winter 
Wis,  to  know 
Wish,  to  recommend 


Wit^  to  know 

Witch,  to  cfaann.  to  bewitdi 

Wits,  senses 

Witty,  judidoas.  cunning 

Womam-tired,  hen-pecked 

Wondered,  able  to  pcrfona 
wonders 

Wood,  crazy,  frantic 

Woohoard,  ckKbed  in  wnol  as 
pilgrims  and  penitentiaries 

World,  to  go  to  tJu,  to  be 
married 

Worship,  dignity,  auth«rity 

Worth,  wealth  or  fortune. ,  the 
value,  full  quota  or  propor- 
tion 

Worts,  cabbage 

Wot,  to  kisow 

Wound,  twisted  about 

Wrest,  an  instrument  for  tun- 
ing the  harp 

Wrested,  obtained  by  riotence 

Writ,  writing,  compositian 

WrithUd,  wrinkled 

Wrought,  worked,  agitated 

Wrung,  pressed,  strained 

Wrytttg,  deviating 

Yarely,  readily,  nimbly 
Yearns,  grieves  or  vexes 
Yeasty,  or  yesty,   foanung  oc 

frothy 
Yeild,   to-  infonn  of,  coode> 

scend  to 
Yeild,  to  reward 
Yellowness,  jealoosy 
Yeoman,  a  bailifi's  foOower 

Zany,  a  buflboa,  a  Meny  An- 
drew 
ZmI,  a  term  of  coatenpt 


THE  END. 
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JOHN  CHILDS  AND  SON,   PKINTKkS. 
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